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ERRATA 


On page 42—column 1, line 32, omit the word “not” (see explanation on page 977). 


On page 201—At the end of the Report of the Tripartite Preparatory Conference on the 
Reduction of Hours of Work, the additional paragraphs appearing opposite page 362 
should be inserted. 


On page 464—column 1, in 14th line from bottom of page, “British Columbia Court of 
Appeal” should read “Ontario Court of Appeal.” 


On page 763—column 2, last line, the sentence commencing “Up to the present time,” 
and ending on page 764, should be deleted. 


On page 9382—column 2. line 5, for “ decrease” read “ increase.” 


On page 1179—column 1], in col. 3 of table (fourth line), for 1,530, read 1,539. 


INDEX 


Accidents, Industrial: 
Canada— 
analysis of accidents in 1932 by industries, 
causes, ete., 346. 
fatalities during 1933, 564, 866, 1139; dur- 
ing 1932, 241, 248, 568; during 1931, 
248. 
fatal and non-fatal accidents recorded 
by provincial workmen’s compensation 
boards, 355. 
cost of woods accidents, 1148. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company notes 
decline in fatalities, 569. 
occasioned by explosives, 517. 
statistics of steam railways, 438. 
Alta.: rae reported to compensation 
board, 
B.C.: ate *tabaleeeels 1932, 781; statistics 
for 1932, 995. 
Man.: accidents in 1932, 606. 
N.S.: accidents in 1932, 993. 
Ont.: accidents in 1932, 604; and monthly 
statistics, 45, 48, 118, 326, 579, 705, 
818, 919, 1092, 1149; cost of accidents, 
pig factory accidents (1932), 507. 
Que.: mining accidents in 1932, 1175; statis- 
tics for 1932, 387, 772. 
Sask.: mining accidents, 704; statistics for 
1932, 919. 
accident liability of employees at 
various ages, 2; accidents in manufac- 
turing industries, 569; statistics of 20 
years, 1052. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Aged Workers: 
US.A.: A. F. of L. action to remove “ dis- 
crimination” against, 1085. 


Agreements, Industrial: 
Canada— 
agreements and schedules of wages, 93, 227, 
331, 425, 550, 648, 730, 852, 953, 1034, 
124. 1201. 
stead as as to wages on steam railways, 


Arbitration provision in agreement of Nac- 
mine miners, 1071. 
settlement of railway wages dispute, 1065. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 


Construction—buildings and structures— 

bricklayers, masons and plasterers, Hamil- 
ton, 733; Toronto, 425. 

carpenters, Hamilton, 954; Ottawa, 1211; 
Toronto, 332; Winnipeg, 1212. 

construction Workers, St. Prospére, 732; 
Three Rivers, 1125. 

electrical workers, Calgary, 852; British 
Columbia, 1125; Halifax, 732. 

ornamental iron and bronze workers, Mont- 
real, 954. 

painters and decorators, Hamilton, 1036; 
St. Catharines, 1036. 

plasterers and cement finishers, Hamilton, 
852; Ottawa, 1036. 

plumbers, steamfitters, etc., Calgary, 733; 
Edmonton, 649; Hamilton, 733, 1036; 
Toronto, 732. 

sheet metal workers, Calgary, 954; Mont- 
real, 732; Ottawa, 649; Toronto, 550; 
Vancouver, 3325 Victoria, 94, 

stonecutters, Toronto, 733. 
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Agreements, Industrial—Con. 


Logging— 
logging camps employees, 
Kapuskasing, 1211. 
Manufacturing—food, drink and tobacco— 
bakery and confectionery workers, Toronto, 
730; Vancouver, 1034; Winnipeg, 1034. 
brewery, flour, cereal and soft drink work- 
ers, Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, 
648; Vancouver, Victoria, 953. 


Manufacturing—-fur and leather products— 
fur workers, Toronto, 93, 94, 1035. 


Manufacturing—iron, steel and products— 

boilermakers, iron ship builders,  ete., 
Toronto, 730. 

Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
book-binders, Saskatoon, 332; Toronto, 731. 
photo-engravers, Winnipeg, 94. 
pressmen and assistants, Calgary, 1035; 

Edmonton, 94; Halifax, 953; Regina, 
1034; Saskatoon, 332; Toronto, 731. 
printers, Calgary, 732; Edmonton, 732, 1035; 

Halifax, 953; Hamilton, Tak Montreal, 
Tab} Quebec, 730; Regina, 649; Saint 


Hearst and 


J ohn, 227 95a" ¢ correction) ; Toronto, 
731, 852; Windsor, 1034; “Winnipeg, 
648. 


stereotypers and electrotypers, Edmonton, 

649; Winnipeg, 732. 
Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper prod- 

ucts— 

paper makers and pulp, sulphite and paper 
mill workers, Espanola, Iroquois Falls, 
Port Arthur, Sault Ste. Marie and 
Sturgeon Falls, 1034; and Fort William, 
730; Fort Frances and Kenora, 1211. 


Manufacturing—textiles and clothing— 
dresscutters, Montreal, 1035. 
embroidery workers, Montreal, 1035. 
garment workers, Montreal, 332; Toronto, 
332. 
millinery workers, Hamilton and Toronto, 
1036 
Manufacturing—wood products— 
furniture workers, Stratford, 1124; Toron- 
to, 953 
Hining— 
coal miners in Drumheller District, 549; at 
Glace Bay, Springhill, Stellarton and 
Sydney Mines, 227; at Princeton, 331. 
Service—hotel and restaurant— 
hotel and restaurant employees, Vancouver, 
94. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—electric- 
ity and gas— 
electrical workers, Fort William, 1036; 
Moose Jaw, 1125: Port Arthur, 1036; 
Vancouver and Victoria, hY25: ‘Winni- 


peg, 551. 
steam and operating engineers, Moose Jaw, 
1125. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—electrie 
railways— 


street railway employees, Fort William, 
1127; Montreal, 1037; Port Arthur, 
1126; Windsor and vicinity, 228, 852. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—local 
transportation— 
bakery drivers, Winnipeg, 1037. 
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Agreements, Industrial—Conc. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—tele- 
graphs and telephones— 
electrical workers, Fort William, 1037; 
Manitoba telephone system, 1037; Port 
Arthur, 1037. 
Transportation and Public 
transportation— 
carpenters and ship liners, 853. 
engineer officers, North Vancouver ferries, 
426. 
harbour employees, Montreal, 649. 
longshoremen, Halifax, 228; Montreal, 852; 
Saint John, 332. 
masters and deck officers of North Van- 
couver ferries, 426. 
steamship horse and cattle fitters, sealers, 
liners, etc., Saint John, 333. 
waterfront workers, Vancouver district, 550. 
U.S.A.: sharing of work in agreement in up- 
holstery industry at Philadelphia, 107. 
See also Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act; Insurance (Italy). 


Utilities—water 


Agriculture: 
consideration of farm apprenticeship for 
unemployed in Manitoba, 578. 
Australia: disposal of land for rural pur- 
suits, 280. 
New Zealand: settlement of unemployed on 
farms, 876. 
U.S.A.: report on farm seizures, 124; synopsis 
of Inflation Farm Relief Law, 690. 
See also Accidents, Industrial; Credits; 
Migration and Settlement. 


Alberta: 
Labour Disputes Aci— 

report of Board of Conciliation to inquire 
into dispute between City of Calgary 
and Police Protective Union No. 6, and 
also City of Calgary and Firefighters 
Local No. 255, 272. 

See also under various subject headings. 


Alien Labour Act: 


T. and L. Congress seeks revision of, 176. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour: 
membership, 1180. 
memorandum to Dominion government, 182. 


American Federation of Labour: 
annual convention proceedings, 1083. 
campaign of labour organization, 875. 
memorandum to Federal Government and 

program of recovery, 118. 

Anthes. Major L. L., President Canadian 

Manufacturers Association: 

notes signs of recovery, 1058. 


Apprenticeship: 

a se Canadian Construction Association, 

B.C.: statistics for 1932, 912. 

Man.: consideration of farm apprenticeship 
for unemployed, 578. 

Ont.: administration of Act in 1932, 508; vo- 
cational training in building trades 
under Apprenticeship Act, 173. 

New Zealand: council proposed to control 

apprenticeship conditions, 265. 


Arbitration and Conciliation: 

International Labour Office study of systems 
in various countries, 593. 

negotiations respecting wages on steam rail- 
ways in Canada and US.A., 226. 

Canada— 

summary of conciliation work of Depart- 
ment of Labour from November 1, 1932. 
to April 30, 1933, 495; and from April 
1, 1933 to November 30, 1938, 1157. 

Prime Minister’s statement on negotiations 
in railway dispute, 978. 

Alta.: arbitration in coal mining dispute at 
Nacmine, 1071. 

Man.: review of Tndustrial Conditions Act, 
972, and appointment of joint council, 
1144. 

Ont.: federal and provincial intervention in 
Stratford strike, 986. 

Que.: proceedings under Trade Disputes 
Act, 378; revision of conciliation legis- 
lation, 364. 

Australia.: Queensland Act, 574. 

Germany: Act respecting labour courts and 
conciliation boards, 733. 

U.S.A.: establishment of National Board to 
settle labour disputes, 874. 

See also Alberta (Labour Disputes Act); 
Canadian National Railways’ Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2; 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1; Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. 


Areand, Hon. C. J., Minister of Labour, 
Quebec: 
statement respecting alleged violations of 
Hours of Work Act, 975; and also 
regarding 40-hour week and conference 
regulating working hours, 577. 
views respecting non-participation 
Pensions Act, 466. 


under 


Australia: 
See Agriculture; Hours of Labour; Indus- 
trial Councils; Industrial Disputes; 
Maternity; Pensions; Prices. 


Austria: 
See Industrial Disputes; Insurance. 


Banks and Banking: 

Canada— 

T. and L. Congress recommends nationaliza- 
tion, 177; brief to Royal Commission. 
1003; urges central bank, 1002. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour favours na- 
tionalization, 187. 

Ont.: priority of wage claims sought by 
provincial executive of T. and L. Con- 
eress, 51. 

US.A.: synopsis of Emergency Banking Re- 
lief Jaw, 690; A.F. of L. favours 
national system under federal owner- 
ship and control, 1085. 


Bankruptcy Act: 


amendments suggested by T. and L. Con- 
eress, 177. 
Barter: 
extent of trade by barter in western 


states, 4. 
See also Co-operation. 
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Beattie, Charles: 
appointed president of Canadian Association 
of Railway Enginemen, Conductors, 
Trainmen, Yardmen, Telegraphers and 
Despatchers, 733. 


Beatty, E. W., K.C., President, Canadian 
Pacific Railway: 
summary of address before safetw conven- 
tion, 516. 


Belgium: 
See Industrial Disputes: Prices. 


Bell Telephone Company: 
medical service of company reviewed, 46. 


Benefit Associations: 
various types of employees mutual benefit 
associations in Canada and United 
States, 615. 


Benefits (Trade Union): 
benefit statistics of labour organizations, 
1182. 
climination of insurance benefits by Cigar 
Makers Union, 615. 
record of International Photo-Engravers 
Union, 1006, also of Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street Railway Employees. 
1087. 


Bennett, Rt. Hon. R. B., Prime Minister of 

Canada: 

considers state medicine inopportune for 
Canada, 1149. 

reply to legislative proposals of T. and L. 
Congress, 179; and to delegation of 
Railway Brotherhoods, 184. 

on decline of unemployment relief, 972. 

statement respecting railway arbitration, 
978. 

statement on government’s policy on public 
works, 1144. 

states jurisdictional position in provision 
of medical care under unemployment 
relief benefits, 1060. 


“Blanket Code”? (United States): 
text of agreement governing all industrics, 
785. 
See also National Industrial Reeovery Act. 


Boilers: 
Alta.: inspection in 1932-33, 770. 
Man.: revision of Act, 699. 
Ont.: administration of Act in 1932, 507. 
Que.: new regulations, 674: provisions of 
Pressure Vessels Act, 697. 
Sask.: annual report of inspector, 704. 


Bonds: 


T. and L. Congress proposes reduction of 
interest rates on, 177. 


British Columbia: 
See various subject headings. 


British North America Act: 
T. and L. Congress recommends revision of, 
176. 
Quebee Court of Appeals finds compensation 
legislation within provincial jurisdic- 
tion under, 357. 


Building Industry: 
Int. Labour Organization urges early study 
of safety provisions in, 787. 
Canada— 
Hon. H. H. Stevens suggests municipal 
programs, 1060. 
importance of building activity, 976. 
organization of National Construction Coun- 
cil, 283. 
T. and IL. Congress urges initiation of 
building programs, 1002. 
Que.: text of Order governing hours in, 776: 
working hours in Montreal district, 701 
U.S.A.: allocation of the building dollar, 587; 
length of employment in building opera- 
tions, 118. 
See also Accidents, Industrial: Hours of 
Labour (Sask); Legal Decisions (Mani- 
toba). 


Building Permits: 
monthly report of building permits issued 
in Canada, 78, 223, 324, 420, 543, 645, 
725, 845, 1027, 1117, 1205. 


Butler, H. B., Director, International Labour 
Office: 
addresses International Federation of Trade 
Unions, 1006. 
annual report, 622. 


Bulgaria: 
See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 


Cadet Training: 
abolition recommended by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 179. 
Ontario Labour Educational Association 
requests abolition of, 612. 


Canada Shipping Act: 
amendments to, 597. 
revision suggested by T. and L. Congress, 
178, 1002. 


Canada Year Book: 
summary of 1933 edition, 1062. 


Canadian Association of Garment Manu- 
facturers: 
questionnaire respecting United States In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, 874. 


Canadian Construction Association: 
annual convention, 282. 


Canadian Council on Child and Family 
Weifare: 
bulletin on provision of recreation, and 
instruction for short-time and unem- 
ployed workers, 1091. 
report on Mothers’ Allowances during the 
depression, 577. 


Canadian Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion: 
bulletin respecting revival of construction 
industry safety codes, ete., 596. 


Canadian Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs: 
annual meeting, 784. 
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Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 

annual convention, 616. 

British Columbia division requests changes 
in Minimum Wage orders, 611. 

draft resolution concerning unemployment 
insurance, 470. 

Industrial Relations Committee 
shorter hours, 5. 


favours 


Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act: 
outline of, 597. 


Canadian National Railways: 

annual report for 1931, 172. 

memorandum of Railway Brotherhoods re- 
specting, 184. 

safety objective for 1933, 258. 

See also Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2; 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1; Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act; Pensions. 


Canadian National Railways Employees 
Board of Adjustment No. 2: 
summary of recent proceedings, 379, 763, 
1071. 


Canadian National Safety League: 
annual report, 281. 


Canadian Pacific Railway: 
statement of earnings, 32. 
See also Pensions; Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 
1; 
summary of recent decisions, 125, 586, 897. 
fifth report of proceedings covering period 
October 1, 1930 to September. 30, 1933 
(supplement to December issue). 


Census: 
-census of Canada (seventh decennial) bull- 
etins of Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
—on average earnings and weeks em- 
ployed for wage earners in 1931, 1094; 
on gainfully employed, 579 (announce- 
ment of report), 819; showing unem- 
ployment and earnings among workers 
in Saint John, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver, 426; on retail and wholesale 
trade, 650; on immigrant population, 
468; on motor vehicle transportation, 
989; extent of hospital accommodation, 
758; on charitable institutions, 1168. 
census of industry—manufacturing statistics 
for 1931, 955; musical instrument in- 
dustry, 1082. 
U.S.A.: estimates of unemployed, 469; occu- 
pation statistics in 1930 census, 258. 


Chain Siores: 
ae pavers weekly wages of employees, 
0. 


Charitable Institutions: 
statistics of, 1168. 


Child Labour: 
Ont.: Hamilton Children’s Aid Society 
studies regulation of children in street 
trades, 113. 
Que.: registration of children in employ- 
ment, 387. 
United Kingdom: recent legislation, 577. 


Child Labour—Conc. 

U.S.A. conference discussion on child labour 
problems during depression, 113; de- 
crease in children’s employment certifi- 
cates, 7. 

also Vocational (United 
Kingdom). 


Child Welfare: 
ee Canadian charitable institutions, 
1168. ; 
N.S.: annual report of director of child 
welfare, 511. 
: activities of various agencies, 779. 
report of Bureau of Child Protec- 
tion, 279. 
United Kingdom: report of committee on in- 
dustrial insurance on children, 1064. 
See also Mothers’ Allowances. 


Children’s Aid Society: 
Hamilton Branch reports on children in 
street trades, 1138. 


See Guidance 


China: 
See Unemployment and Relief. 


Citrine, W. M., President, International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions: 
address before 6th Congress, 1006. 


Civil Service: 
Canada— 

convention of Amalgamated Civil Servants 
of Canada, 1005. 

employment and salaries in 1931, 37. 

Order respecting reductions in personnel, 
784. 

Alta.: annual convention of provincial civil 
servants, 333. 

Sask.: rules governing public service, 1081. 

See also Workmen’s Compensation. 


Clothing Industry: 
control of credit in textile trades, 160. 
U.S.A.: code for cotton-textile industry, 908. 
See also Agreements, Industrial; In- 
dustrial Disputes; Minimum Wages. 


Coal: 

N.S.: recommendations of Amalgamated 
Mine Workers re English coal on St. 
Lawrence Market, 614. 

U.S.A.: code for soft coal industry, 991; de- 
cline of employment in coal industry, 
909. 
See also Combines Investigation Act. 


Code: 
Ontario furniture manufacturers adopt wage 
code, 974 


Collective Bargaining: 
provided for under National Industrial Re- 
covery Act (U.S.A.), 991. 


Combines Investigation Act: 

commencement of inquiry into alleged com- 
bine of coal dealers in Winnipeg and 
Western Canada, 501. 

completion of inquiry into alleged combine 
of buyers of Ontario grown tobacco, 
501. 

conviction of fruit basket manufacturers, 
158. 


INDEX. : vii 


Combines Investigation Act—Conc.. 
investigation into alleged combine in dis- 
tribution of British anthracite coal, 
158; statement of Minister of Labour, 
500; prosecution proceedings in proy- 
ince of Quebec, 687, 1079, 1144 (con- 
viction). 


Communism: 
United Kingdom: action 
Labour Party, 508. 
US.A.: A.F. of L. to assist in drive against 
communism in fur industry, 1086. 


of _Independent 


Companies Act (Quebec): 
amendments to, 698. 


Conferences: 
action of International Monetary and 
Economic Conference, 288. 
Canada— 


proposed conference limiting hours of work, 
577 


‘. 
resolutions adopted by Dominion-provincial 
conference, 305. 

U.S.A.: discussion of child labour problems 
during depression, 113; interstate con- 
ference on labour laws, 568. 

See also International Labour Organization. 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 


pany: 
leases claims to unemployed miners, 574. 


Consumers: 
U.S.A.: interest of, under National Recovery 
Act, 976. 
See also Co-operation. 
Co-operation: 
anada— 


legislation to facilitate Interprovincial trad- 
ing by Co-operative Societies recom- 
mended by T. and L. Congress, 179. 
B.C.: incorporation of Merritt Co-operative 
Coal Mining Association, 118; self-help 
a en of Burnaby unemployed, 
6 


N.S.: functions of Co-operative Credit 
Unions, 191; operation of Inverness 
coal co-operative company, 397; pro- 
gress of co-operative activities, 257. 

Que.: establishment of co-operative hospi- 
tal treatment, 356. 

Sask.: report of Commissioner of Co-opera- 
tion and Markets, 1081. 

United Kingdom: co-operative distribution of 
milk, 477; progress in home building, 
673; success of consumers’ co-operation, 
976; Trades Union Congress urges sup- 
port of Co-operative Societies, 1008. 

U.S.A.: co-operative self-help movement among 
unemployed, 366; proposed plan for 
affiliation of co-operative societies of 
unemployed, 689; statistics of co- 
operative credit societies, 1080. 


Copyright Act: 
T. and L. Congress seeks amendment of, 177. 


Cost of Living: 
See Prices. 


Cotton Industry: 
S.A.: code of fair competition for cotton- 
textile industry, 908. 


Crawford, A. W., Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ontario: 

reviews activities 
Act, 173. 


under Apprenticeship 


Credits: 
agricultural credits, 173. 
control of credits in textile trades, 160. 
US.A.: A. F. of L. urges facilities for con- 
sumer credit, 1085. 


Credit Unions: 
See Co-operation. 


Criminal Code: 
repeal of Section 98 requested by T. and L. 
Congress, 179, 1002; and by Labour 
Educational Association, 612. 


Currency: 

recommendations of International Monetary 
and Economie Conference, 289. 

Alberta Federation of Labour favours 
abandonment of gold standard and 
alia of monetary system, 
187. 


Czechoslovakia: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Denmark: 
See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 


Dennies, Wm. Middleton, former Minister of 
Labour, British Columbia: 
appointment, 574. 
announcement respecting enforcement of 


Hours of Work Act, 754. 


Department of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion: 
See Immigration and Colonization, Depart- 
ment of. 


Department of Indian Affairs: 
See Indian Affairs, Department of. 


Department of Labour: 
See Labour Departments and Bureaus. 


Department of Pensions and National 
Health: 
See Pensions and National Health, Depart- 
ment of. 
Disarmament: 


International Federation of Trade Unions 
in favour of, 1007. 

T. and L. Congress of Canada advocates 
international agreement for, 178. 


Diseases, Industrial: 

International Labour Organization action 
respecting occupational diseases, 287. 

recent research on silicosis, 1174. 

Canada— 

discussion on silicosis at annual meeting of 
National Tuberculosis Association, 694. 

Ont.: additional diseases included under 
Workmen’s Compensation, 605; amend- 
ment to Mining Act respecting tuber- 
culosis, 599. 

Que.: legislation respecting silicosis, 696. 
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Diseases, Industrial—Conc. 

United Kingdom: principles governing exten- 
sion of compensable diseases schedule, 
1148, and results of inquiry, 1173; re- 
port on miners’ nystagmus, 867; Trades 
Union Congress urges extension of 
Compensation Act to cover all lung 
diseases, 1008. 

U\S.A.: report by Ohio Department of Health, 
990; review of report on silicosis in the 
foundry, 663; study of pneumonia prob- 
lem in steel industry, 170; study of 
occupational hazards and diagnostic 
signs, 1224. 


Doak, Hon. W. N., former United States Sec- 
retary of Labour: 
statement regarding vocational education, 6. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
See Statistics, Dominion Bureau of. 


Dwyer, Hon. Michael, Minister of Labour, 
Nova Scotia: 
appointment of, 1149. 


Economie Planning: 
Italy: economic control by government, 7 
See also National Economic Councils. 


Education: 
6; 





increase in teaching standards, 265. 

T. and L. Congress requests action under 
vocational Education Act. 179. 

Alta.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour respecting, 187; wider use of 
technical schools recommended, 256. 

Man.: decline in teachers’ salaries, 265. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour recommenda- 
tion on school-leaving age, 393. 

N.S.: amendment to Education Act, 908: 

annual report of superintendent of edu- 

cation, 522; school for unemployed at 

Sydney, 578. 

annual conference of Workers’ Edu- 
eational Association, 1092: school 
boards limit evening classes, 362; work 

of Hamilton Technical School, 256. 

cen amendment to Public School Act, 
Que par sciatic for unemployed at Montreal, 
oO; 

United Kingdom: Imperial Institute of Edu- 

cation at London, 768; training of un- 

employed, 514. 

re-organization of vocational schools, 
1149. 
expenditures for vocational education, 

307; increase in attendance at voca- 

tional schools, 6; report of A. F. of LL. 

committee on education, 1084. 

See also Vocational Education Act. 


Election Act: 
amendments suggested by T. and IL, 
gress, 179. 


Ont.: 


Russia: 


US.A.: 


Con- 


Electrical Industry: 
Canada— 
uniformity of electrical regulations, 596. 
P.E.I.: amendment to Electrical Inspection 
Act, 990; regulations under Act, 780. 
Que.: inspections in 1932, 388; provisions oi 
Electricians and Electrical Installations 
Act, 697. 
See also Accidents, Industrial; Licensing of 
Workmen; Workmen’s ‘Compensation 
(Alberta). 
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Emergency Relief: 
See Unemployment and Relief. 


Employment: 

world Hi OrenenY indicated by Interna- 

tional Labour Office study, 1058. 
Canada— 

advance reports of employment office super- 
intendents, 706, 824, 924, 1009, 1098, 
1186: 

monthly summary of employment and un- 
employment, 61, 206, 308, 403, 526, 628, 
707, 828, 926, 1010, 1100, 1187. 

monthly report by employers (with charts 
and tables), 61, 206, 308, 403, 526, 628, 
707, 828, 926, 1010, 1100, 1187. 

annual review of employment (1932) as re- 
ported by employers, 80. 

average earnings and weeks employed of 
wage earners, according to census of 
1931, 1094. 

census of gainfully employed, 819. 

fluctuations in employment on steam rail- 
ways, 438. 

methods of spreading employment in pulp 
and paper industry, 56. 

policy of Ontario Paper Company, 694. 

sheltered employment in vetcraft shops, 44. 

B.C.: employment in mines in 1932, 781. 

N.S.: proposed residential qualifications for 
work, 365. 


Ont.: employment of student labour con- 
demned by Labour Educational Asso- 
ciation, 612. 

Que.: employment in mines in 1932, 1175. 


Other Countries— 
monthly summary of employment and un- 
employment in Great Britain and the 
United States, 89, 225, 325, 421, 544, 
646, 726, 847, 944, 1028, 1118, 1206. 

Germany: duties of federal commissioner for 
employment, 115. 

U.S.A.: provisions of Employment Service 
law, 690; sharing of work in agreement 
in upholstery industry at Philadelphia, 
107; statistics of road employment, 
1168. 

See also Building Industry; Census; Civil - 
Service; Employment Service of Can- 
ada; Legal Decisions (Ontario). 


Employment Insurance: 
recommendations of Quebec Social Insur- 
ance Commission, 112, 161. 


Employment Offices (Public): 
study of statistical procedure of, 575. 


Employment Service Council of Canada: 
T. and L. Congress suggests fuller use be 


made of, 177. 


Employment Service of Canada: 

monthly reports by provinces with charts 
and tables, 74, 219, 320, 415, 538, 640, 
720, 841, 939, 1022, 1112, 1200. 

report ‘for ‘period October to December, 
1932, 203; January to March, 1933, 
D235 April to June, 1933, 825; July to 
September, 1933, 1095. 

placements of disabled ex-service men, 44. 


Alta.: work of offices in 1932-33, 770. 
B.C.: operations in 1932, 912. 

Ont.: work of offices in 1932, 506. 

Que.: work of offices in 1932, 388. 

Sask.: statistics of provincial Branch, 704. 


See also Employment. 
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Employment Service (U.S.A.): 
national re-employment plan established, 
1147. 
outline of, 923. 


Employment Services, Private: 
draft convention of International Labour 
Conference on abolition of, 787, 792: 
; subject placed on agenda, 189; “blue” 
report on abolition, 399. 
Ont.: operation of agencies in 1932, 506. 
United Kingdom: Trades Union Congress 
urges abolition of fee-charging agencies, 
1008. 


Engineers, Stationary and Hoisting: 
Ont.: certificates issued in 1932, 507. 
Que.: administration of Act in 1932, 388. 


Esthonia: 
See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 


Explosives: 
administration of Explosives Act, 517. 
_ Que.: control of in wood operations, 775. 
eats neta dust explosion in factories, 
50. 


Factories: 

T. and L. Congress urges 40-hour week for 
women in, 1002. 

Alta.: administration of Act, 1932-33, 770. 

B.C.: inspection in 1932, 913. 

N.B.: inspection in 1932, 398. 

Ont.: annual report on factory inspection, 
506; amendment to Factories, Shop and 
Office Building Act, 599. 

Que.: annual report of chief factory inspec- 
tor, 387. 

United Kingdom: centenary of first Factory 
Act, 673; dust explosions in, 550; pro- 
gress of accident prevention in past 
century, 876. 


Fair Wages: 

monthly list of Dominion government con- 
tracts, 91, 226, 327, 423, 546, 648, 727, 
848, 947, 1030, 1120, 1208. 

Fair wages conditions in harbour commis- 
sion contracts, 330, 548, 952. 

ee an gl Congress recommendations, 177, 

Alta.: Federation of Labour 
wage conditions in 
tracts, 187. 

aa schedules for public works, 1933-34, 
946. 

Ont.: memorandum of T. and L. Congress 
executive, 51. 

Que.: Council of Carpenters urge enactment 
similar to federal legislation, 921; 
Montreal Fair Wage schedule enforced 
by Court, 1142; T. and L. Congress 
urge strict enforcement of regulations, 
180; workmen’s claim for municipal 
fair wage rate, 252. 

See also Legal Decisions (Que.). 


urges fair 
government con- 


Family Allowances: 
France: orders fixing minimum rates, 1099. 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada: 
annual convention, 1182. 
membership, 1180. 


Finland: 
See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 


Firefighters: 

Alberta Federation of Labour favours 8- 
hour day for fire departments and tax- 
ation of insurance companies for pen- 
sion funds, 187, 


Fishing: 
Man.: provincial inquiry into 
dustry, 702. 


fishing in- 


Forced Labour: 
Germany: compulsory service for young men, 


877. 


Forestry Camps: 
Canadian camps reviewed by Minister of 
Labour, 1146. 
U.S.A.: established under National Industrial 
Recovery Act, 1063. 


France: 
See Family Allowances; Industrial Disputes 
(other countries); Insurance; Prices 
(other countries). 


Gustave, chairman of Quebec 
Women’s Minimum Wage Board: 
statements on enforcement of registration 
of employees, 576; on minimum wages 
in textile industry, 2; on rates for 
retail stores, 1147. 


Franeq, 


Garden Allotments: 
Germany: garden plots for unemployed, 52. 


Germany: 

British Trades Union Congress condemns 
Nazi regime, 1008. 

International Federation of Trade Unions 
urges boycott of German goods, 1007. 

Sce also Arbitration and Conciliation; Em- 
ployment; Forced Labour; Garden 
allotments; Industrial Disputes (other 
countries); Prices (other countries) ; 
Unemployment and Relief. 


Gold Standard: 


See Currency. 


Goldie, A. R., chairman, Industrial Relations 
Section, Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation: 

address at Tripartite Conference, Geneva, 
194, 

address at Int. Labour Conference on re- 
duction of working hours, 791. 


Gordon, Hon. W. A., Minister of Labour: 

commends self-help organization of Burnaby 
unemployed, 366. 

describes relief activities under legislation 
of 1930, 1931 and 1932, 290. 

reports on investigation into alleged com- 
bine in distribution of British coal, 500. 

reviews policy of land settlement, 3; and 
operation of forestry camps, 1146. 

statement on rates of direct relief, 255. 


Government Employees’ Compensation Act: 
administration during 1931-32, 38. 
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Guthrie, Hon. Hugh, Minister of Justice: 
statement on jurisdiction respecting unem- 
ployment insurance, 365. 


Harrington, Hon. Gordon S., ex-Premier of 
Nova Scotia: 
appointed first ‘provincial 
labour, 2. 
observations respecting unemployment in- 
surance, 386. 


minister of 


Health Insurance: 
See Insurance. 


Health Units: 

Sask.: Legislature favours public medical 
services, 563; proposal to extend sys- 
tem, 254. ; 

See also Insurance; Medical Services. 


Henderson, Rt. Hon. Arthur, Secretary, Brit- 
ish Labour Party: 

tribute to work of International Labour 
Organization, 974. 


Hospitals: 
extent of accommodation in Canada, 758. 
Man.: provisions of Hospital Aid Act, 700. 
N.B.: hospital insurance considered by Saint 
John hospital, 1078. 


Que.: establishment of co-operative hospital! 
treatment, 356. 
Holidays: 
weekly half-holiday recommended by 


Womens’ Clubs, 784. 


Hours of Labour: 

decisions of International Labour Confer- 
ence on reduction of, 787, 791; subject 
placed on conference agenda, 189, 1058; 
discussed by delegates of several gov- 
ernments, 400. 

report of Tri-partite Conference of Inter- 
national Labour Organization, 192— 
addition opposite to page 362. 

International Labour Office survey of work- 
ing hours and unemployment, 53; report 
on rest and shifts in glass works, 190. 

International Typographical Union favours 
5-day week in newspaper offices, 52 . 

Canada— 

Senate debates six-hour day, 118. 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association fa- 
vours shorter working hours, 5. 
Dominion delegates to Tri-partit¢ Conference 
(Geneva), 53. 

recommendations of T. and L. Congress, 
180, 1002. 

shorter hours advocated by Mr. Tom Moore, 


statement of president of Canadian Con- 
struction Association, 282. 

stationary engineers urge 6-day week, 783. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour recommends 
six-hour day and 5-day week, 187, 395. 

B.C.: Hours of Work Act—administration 
in 1932, 913; enforcement of, 754; re- 
ductions under, 364; working hours for 
women in 1932, 915. 

Man.: reduction of hours in certain manu- 
facturing industries under Minimum 
Wage Act, 917. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour urges 6-hour 
day and 5-day week, 393. 


Hours of Labour—Conc. 
Ont.: average weekly hours of women in 
various industries, 609; legislative re- 
quests of T. and L. Congress, 51, 52; 
recommendations of Provincial Council 
of Carpenters, 920; working hours in 
factories, 507; 6-hour day recommended 
by Labour Educational Association, 
612; 44-hour week specified in pro- 
vincial printing, 990; inquiry into hours 
of truck drivers, 1147. 
Que.: Hours of Work Act—introduction of 
bill, 254; application to construction 
industry, 577; summary of provisions, 
695; orders governing building industry 
in Montreal district, 701; in Quebec 
and Eastern Townships, 776; proposed 
application to Montreal Tramways, 874: 
reviewed by Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, 619; alleged violations, 975; 
overtime permits in 1932, 387; reduc- 
tion of hours on highway construction, 
396. 
Sask.: amendment to One Day’s Rest in 
Seven Act, 601; introduction of legis- 
lation for six hour day in building 
trades, 254; legislation withdrawn, 371; 
promotion of 5-day week in Saskatoon, 
356; proposed reduction of hours of 
labour in hospitals, 371. 
United Kingdom: Trades Union Congress 
resolution respecting working hours, 
1007; proposed establishment of 40- 
hour week in shipping and engineering 
industries, 1092. 

Australia: Council of Trade Unions in favour 
of 30-hour working week with wage in- 
crease, 118. 

New Zealand: reduced hours advocated by 
Alliance of Labour, 1176. 
debate on 8-hour day legislation, 400; 
study of production of output in work- 
ing period, 1090. 

U.S.A.: Thirty Hour Week Bill—introduced 
in Congress, 254, text of measure, 504; 
A. F. of L. advocates 30-hour week, 
118, 1084; average time worked in 
men’s clothing industry in 1932, 304; 
California Unemployment Commission 
recommends five-day week, 157; Cham- 
ber of Commerce report on shorter 
hours, 578; effects of change from 8- 
hour to 6-hour day, 672; extent of five- 
day week in industry, 14. 
See also Census; Mechanization of Industry; 


Italy: 


National Industrial Recovery Act 
(U\S.A.). 
Housing: 
Alta.: workers’ housing scheme recom- 


mended by Federation of Labour, 187. 

United Kingdom: progress of co-operation in 
home building, 673; Trades Union Con- 
gress favours housing scheme and slum 
clearance, 1008. 


Hungary: See Industrial Disputes 


Immigration: 
See Immigration and Colonization, Depart- 
ment of; Migration and Settlement. 


Immigration Act: 
T. and L. Congress urge more strict inter- 
peeaiion of contract labour provisions, 
176. 
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Immigration and Colonization, Department 
of: 
report on recent immigration, 501. 


Independent Labour Party (Great Britain) : 
action with respect to Communist Inter- 
national, 508. 


India: 
See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 


Indian Affairs, Department of: 
report deals with progress of Indian work- 
ers, 1088. 


Indigency: 

Ont.: Medical Association’s recommendation 
concerning medical care of indigents, 
579; state medical care experiment in 
Eastern Ontario, 1060. 

Que.: tariff for medical attendance on re- 
lief cases, 1061. 

Sask.: proposal of Medical Association re- 
specting medical service for indigents, 
255. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario: 
annual ecnvention of, 515; announcement, 
118; publication of proceedings, 977. 
new first aid movement, 2. 


Industrial Conditions Act (Manitoba): 
review of, 972. 


Industrial Councils: 


Australia: provided under Bureau of Industry. 


in Queensland, 370. 
Netherlands: establishment of system, 522. 


Indusirial Disputes: 

Int. Typographical Union questionnaire re- 
specting special assessment for strike 
and lockout benefits, 52. 

Canada— 

analysis of strikes and lockouts in 1932 and 
from 1901-19382, 132. 

monthly summary of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada, 33, 128, 273, 382, 497, 588, 682, 
766, 899, 980, 1074, 1161. 

agreement in Stratford furniture industry 
provides against participation in sym- 
pathetic strike, 1125. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 


Agriculture— 
hop pickers, Fraser Valley, B.C., 982. 


Construction—bridge— 
divers and caisson workers, 
1163. 
pile drivers, New Westminster, 683. 


Construction—buildings and structures— 
carpenters, Toronto, 129 
bricklayers, Montreal, 983. 
building trades, Halifax, 589, 683; Toronto, 
983 


Vancouver, 


electricians, Hamilton, 589, 683, 787. 
masons and plasterers, Hamilton, 589, 683. 
plumbers, Hamilton, 767, 900; Moncton, 589. 
sheet metal workers, Toronto, 767. 

Fishing and Trapping— 
fishermen (salmon) Vancouver, 589, 683. 


Industrial Disputes—Con. 
Logging— 
loggers, Sproat Lake, B.C., 982. 
pulpwood cutters, Onion Lake (two dis- 
putes), 683, 982; Three Nations and 
Hoyle, 34, 129; districts of Cochrane, 
Hearst, Kapuskasing, Rouyn, Saguenay 
and Thunder Bay, 1162. 
tie makers, Atikokan and Abiwan, Ont., 383. 
Manufacturing—boots and shoes— 
shoe factory workers, Montreal, 34; Toronto 
(two disputes), 982, 1075, 1162. 
Manufacturing—fur and leather products— 
fur factory workers (operators) Montreal, 
901; Toronto, 767, 901; Winnipeg, 901, 
982; fur workers (dressers and dyers) 
Toronto, 901, 982. 
peatnes factory workers (purses) Montreal, 
Li 
leather goods workers, Toronto (two dis- 
putes), 982, 983, 1075. 
Manufacturing—metal products— 
iron and bronze workers, Montreal, 900. 
scrap metal workers, Winnipeg, 982. 
Manufacturing—non-metallic mineral 
ucts— 
stonecutters, Riviere-a-Piérre, P.Q., 34. 
Manufacturing—other wood products— 
furniture factory workers, Stratford, 983, 
1075, 1162; Toronto, 901. 
sawmill workers, Durieu District, B.C., 683. 
wood factory workers, Hespeler, 1163. 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
compositors, Winnipeg, 383, 498, 589, 683. 
lithographers, Toronto, 34, 129. 
Manufacturing—tectiles, clothing, etc.— 
hat and cap workers (Toronto and Hamil- 
ton), 901, 982. 
hosiery factory workers, Hamilton, 1076. 
knitting factory workers, Hamilton, 683, 
767; Toronto (three disputes), 1076; 
Winnipeg, 901. 
men’s and boys’ clothing factory workers, 


prod- 


Montreal (two disputes), 129, 983; 
Toronto, 1162. 
textile factory workers, Drummondville, 


589; Hamilton (three disputes), 34, 
383, 1076; Louiseville (two disputes), 
383, 901. 
weavers, Milltown, N.B., 498. ; 
women’s clothing factory workers, Mgntreal 
(various disputes), 34, 129, 275, 383, ° 
58%, 901, 983, 1075; Toronto (various 
disputes), 275, 383, 493, 767, 900, 983; 
Winnipeg (three disputes), 589, 901, 
1163. 
Manufacturing—vegetable foods— 
bakery employees, Winnipeg (various dis- 
putes), 982, 1162. 
cannery workers, St. Catharines, 683. 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 
bedding and furniture factory workers, 
Winnipeg, 767. 
picture framers, etc., Toronto, 1075. 
Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
coal miners, Alexo, 34, 129; Blairmore, 589; 
Canmore, 767, 900; East Coulee, Alta. 
(three disputes), 129, 383, 498; Ed- 
monton, 1162; Drumheller, 498, 589, 
683; Inverness, 683; Joggins Mines, 
1076; Medicine Hat, 275, 383, 498; 
New Waterford, 589; Princeton (three 
disputes), 34, 129, 589; Reserve, 34; 
River Hebert, N.S. (two disputes), 
129, 275; South Minto, 683; Springhill,- 
34; Sydney Mines, 982; Westville, 589. 
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Industrial Disputes—Conc. 
copper miners and smelter workers, Anyox, 
BC 3275; 7380: 
Service—business and personal— 
restaurant employees, Vancouver, 901, 982, 
1075. 
barbers, Toronto, 34. 
Service—public administration— 
civic labourers, Preston, 1076. 
Service—recreational— 
stage hands and musicians, Toronto, 1163. 
Ship building— 
shipyard workers, New Westminster, 589. 
Trade—retail— 
teamsters, etc., Winnipeg, 1076, 
scrap metal workers, Winnipeg, 901. 
T'rade—wholesale— 
poultry dressers, Stratford, 983, 1075, 1162. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—local 
transportation— 
garage employees (bus), Calgary, 983. 
Transportation—water— 
longshoremen (coal trimmers), Montreal, 
683; Belleville, 1163. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—other— 
storage plant workers, Winnipeg (two dis- 
putes), 589, 1163. 





Other Countries— 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and 
other countries, 36, 131, 276, 385, 499, 
592, 686, 769, 904, 988, 1078, 1166. 
strikes and lockouts in other countries dur- 
ing 1932 and from 1919-1932, 152. 
U.S.A.: decrease in railroad strikes, 118: 
en of wage dispute on railways, 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act: 
monthly reports of proceedings, 15, 125, 266, 
378, 478, 586, 676, 759, 878, 978, 1065, 
1150. 
prosecution under Section 60 of Act, 125. 
summary of proceedings for year ending 
March 31, 1933, and from 1907 to 
March, 1933, 681. 
Alta.: Federation of Labour urges that Act 
be made operative in province, 187. 
Ont.: Provincial executive of T. and L. 
Congress recommends inclusion of pub- 
lic utility commissions under, 51. 
PROCEEDINGS. BY INDUSTRIES: 
Transportation and Public 
munication— 
New Brunswick Telephone Company and 
electrical workers, 378. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—electric- 
ity and gas— 
corporation of Edmonton and employees in 
water works. engineer's and power 
house departments, 676, 1065, 1150. 
Hamilton Hydro Electric Commission and 
employees, 378, 586, 759. 


Utilities—Oom- 


Transportation and Public Utilities—electric 


railways— 

British Columbia Electric Railway Com- 
pany and employees, 978, 1065. 

Hull Electric Company and operating and 
maintenance employees, 478, 586, 680. 

Winnipeg Electric Company and motormen, 
conductors and busmen, 125, 271. 

Winnipeg Electric Company and motormen. 
conductors, busmen, and employees of 
mechanical, track and gas production 
departments, 478, 586, 878, 979. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act—Conc. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—motor— 
Mohawk Bus Company, Brantford, and bus 
employees, 125. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—steam 
railways— 

Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway and subsidiary railways 
and employees (engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors, trainmen and _ telegraphers), 
266, 378, 478 (majority and minority 
reports), 676, 759, 978 (Prime Min- 
ister’s statement), 1065. 

Canadian National Railways and _ clerical 
employees and headquarters staffs, 759, 
878, 1151. 

Canadian National Railways and locomotive 
firemen and enginemen, 15, 266. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
clerks, freight handlers, etc., 759, 878, 
1066, 1150. 

Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited, and 
freight checkers, 759, 978, 1066, 1150. 

Canadian Pacific Railway and firemen and 
enginemen, 378, 892. 

Transportation and Public Utilities—water— 
various companies and longshoremen at 
Montreal, 478, 676. 

shipping companies of Port of Saint John 
and various classes of longshoremen, 15. 

various steamship companies at Saint John 
and longshoremen, 1065, 1150. 

See also Alberta (Labour Disputes Act). 


Industrial Councils: 
Que.: establishment in fibre board industry 
at Gatineau mills, 872. 
Australia: legislation establishing industrial 
council in Queensland, 370. 
Netherlands: provision for establishment of, 
821. 


Industrial Hygiene (Ontario Division) : 
provision of advisory service, 875. 


Industrial Relations: 
progress of collaboration between employers 
and employed reviewed by International 
Labour Organization, 368. 
Canada— 
report of Industrial Relations Committee, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
619. 
policies of the Ontario Paper Company, 
Limited, 694. 
United Kingdom: changing outlook of British 
labour, 117. 


Japan: influence of International Labour 
Organization on, 369. 
See also Whitley Councils. 
Industrial Situation: © 
monthly summary (with table) including 


employment, building permits and con- 
tracts, strikes, prices, industrial -pro- 
duction, trade, ete., 8, 119, 259, 372, 
471, 580, 675, 755, 873, 973,00050., 1145. 

See also Employment; Unemployment and 
Relief. 


Industrial Workers of the World: 


objects and membership of, 1180. 


INDEX 


Insurance: 

draft conventions of International Labour 
Conference respecting compulsory in- 
validity insurance for workers in in- 
dustry, commerce, the professions, 
domestic service and agriculture, 787, 
801, 804; similar conventions respect- 
ing widows’ and orphans’ insurance, 
787, 808-812; recommendation concern- 
ing general principles of invalidity, old 
age, and widows’ and orphans’ insur- 
ance, 816; subject placed on conference 
agenda, 189. 

International Labour Office report on pen- 
sion insurance, 758. 

Canada— 

national system of health insurance recom- 
mended by T. and L. Congress, 179; 
resolutions of Congress convention, 1002. 

Alta.: enactment of health insurance legis- 
lation favoured by Federation of 
Labour, 187; report of commission re- 
specting health insurance, 509. 

N.B.: Saint John hospital considers hos- 
pital insurance, 1078. 


Ont.: plan of Ottawa Electric Railway 
Company, 923; T. and lL. Congress 
executive requests establishment of 


health insurance, 52. 
P.E.I.: amendment to Insurance Act, 990. 
Que.: final reports and recommendations of 
Social Insurance Commission, 112, 161: 
T. and L. Congress urges adoption of 
Commission’s recommendations on sick- 
ness and disability insurance, 181; 
Fed. of Catholic Workers urge adop- 
tion of social insurance, 1183. 
Sask.: recommendations of Medical Asso- 
ciation respecting health insurance, 510. 
United Kingdom: resolution of Trades Union 
Congress, 1008; proposed reform of 
industrial insurance on children, 1064. 
Trish Free State: health insurance bill, 689. 
Austria: sickness insurance for farm workers, 
48. 
France: results of social insurance law, 578. 
Italy: sickness insurance provided in certain 
agreements, 157. 
See also Legal Decisions; Social Insurance. 


Interest: 
resolution of T. and lL. Congress respecting 
reduction of bond interest, 1002. 
Sask.: resolution of Legislature, 422. 


International Federation of Trade Unions: 
agenda of 1933 session, 188. 
booklets on trade union history, 508. _ 
recommendations of executive committee, 
451. 
sixth congress, 1006. 


International Labour Organization (League 

of Nations): 

report of tripartite preparatory conference 
on reduction of working hours, 192— 
addition to, opposite page 362. 

ratifications of conventions, 190, 399, 400, 
906. 

survey of work and relations of, by Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 401. 

tribute to its work, by Rt. Hon. Arthur 
Henderson, 974. 
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International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations)—Conc. 
1ith Conference— 

States delegates discuss ratification of Con- 
vention limiting hours of work in coal 
mines, 400. 

17th Conference— 

report of proceedings, adoption of draft 
conventions, addresses, discussions, 
recommendations, etc., 786-818. 

agenda, 189, 399, 705. 

Canadian delegates and advisers, 573, 705. 

18th Conference— 

agenda, 1058. 

Governing Body— 

action of 6lst session, 287. 

selects provisional subjects for 1935 con- 
ference, etc., 627. 

International Labour Office at Geneva— 
annual report of Director, 622; discussion 
on report and director’s reply, 789. 
Publications and Reports— 

arbitration systems in various countries, 593: 
collaboration between employer and em- 
ployed in industrial relations, 368; com- 
pulsory pension insurance, 758; hours 
of work and unemployment, 53; “ In- 
dustrial Labour in Japan,” 369; indus- 
trial production in Soviet Union, 1088; 
industrial relations in Great Britain, 
117; non-contributory pensions, 190; 
relationship between unemployment and 
public health, 47; rest and shifts in 
glass works, 190; safety in manufacture 
and use of celluloid, 627; summary of 
Year Book, 909; summary of proceed- 
ings of 16th conference, 54; statistics 
indicate reduced unemployment, 756; 
unemployment insurance, 52; world em- 


ployment improvement indicated by 
survey, 1058. 
Canada— 


Dominion and provincial jurisdiction in re- 
gard to decisions of 16th conference, 
delegates to preparatory conference on 
hours of work, 53. 
U.S.A.: A.F. of L. recommends representation 
at conferences, 1085. 


International Monetary and Economic Con- 
ference: 
report of preparatory commission with out- 
line of agenda, 288. 


International Nickel Company: 
results of accident prevention policy, 381. 


Inverness Coal Co-operative Company, Ltd.: 
account of work of, 397. 


Irish Free State: 
See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 


Italy: 
See Economic Planning; Hours of Labour; 
Industrial Disputes; Insurance; Land 
Reclamation; Prices. 


Japan: : 
See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 


Johnson, General Hugh S., Administrator of 


U.S. Recovery Act: 
explains plan of Recovery Act, 691. 
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Joint Councils and Management: 
Canada— - 
safety work added to C.N.R. Co-operative 
management plan, 467. 
Alta.: activities of Civil Service Association 
concerning, 333. 
Man.: provision for joint councils in Indus- 
trial Conditions Act, 972. 
Sask.: voting regulations in rules governing 
public service, 1081. 

United Kingdom: Trades Union Congress de- 
bates “Workers’ Control,” 1008. 
Netherlands: provision for establishment of, 

821. 
See also Industrial Councils. 


Keen, George, President of Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association: 
outlines university extension movement, 
1092. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 
Department of Labour of Canada: fourth 
annual supplementary report on Labour 
legislation, 670; annual report on la- 
bour organization, 1a 7 7: 
Alta.: report of Bureau of Labour, 770. 
B.C.: annual report for 1932, 910; appoint- 
ment of W. M. Dennies ‘as Minister of 
Labour, 574. 
N.B.: Federation of Labour urges estab- 
lishment of provincial Department, 394. 
N.S.: establishment of Department of La- 
bour, 2; and its administrative duties, 
371; recent appointments, 1149. 
Ont.: annual report of Department, 505. 
Que.: annual report of Department, 387. 
Sask.: annual report of Department of 
Railways, Labour and Industry, 704. 
U.S.A.: Labour Department publications: bul- 
‘letin concerning change from 8 to 6 
hour day, 672; output in tire industry, 
43; study on effect of depression on 
unemployment insurance plans, 58; sur- 
vey of prison labour, 905. 
establishment of labour service division, 
1061. 
United Kingdom: Ministry of Labour direc- 
tory of workers and employers organiz- 
ations, 6. 


Labour Legislation: 

Canada— 

enactments of Parliament in 1933, 597. 

fourth annual supplementary report on La- 
bour Legislation, 670. 

Alta.: legislation in 1933, 695. 

B.C.: legislation in 1933, 503. 

Man.:: legislation in 1933, 695. 

N.B.: legislation in 1933, 1169. 

N.S.: legislation in 1933, 907. 

Ont.: legislation in 1933, 598. 

P.E.I.: legislation in 1933, 990. 

Que.: legislation in 1933, 695; revised edi- 
tion of labour code, 670, and consolida- 
tion of labour laws, 1060; revision of 
conciliation legislation, 364. 

Sask.: legislation in 1933, 599. 

U.S.A.: advocacy of state uniformity in labour 
laws, 1082; inter-state conference on 
labour laws, 568; minimum wage legis- 
lation in various states, 477. 

See also Factories (United Kingdom) ; 
Hours of Labour; Industrial Councils; 
Licensing of Workmen; Liens; Mini- 
mum Wages; National Industriai 
Recovery Act (U.S.A.); Workmen’s 
Compensation. 


INDEX 


Labour Organization: 

Canada— 

union recognition provided in agreement of 

Stratford furniture employees, 1124. 

merging of commissariat of Labour 
and Soviet Trade Unions, 781; exten- 
sion of functions of trade unions, 1064. 
US.A.: American Federation of Labor, 
campaign of, 875. 


Russia: 


Labour Organizations: 

annual report of Dominion Department of 
Labour on, 1177. 

votes on labour union activities, 175-186; 
612, 782, 920, 1004-1007, 1182-1183. 

International Federation of Trade Unions: 
agenda of 1933 session, 188; booklets: 
on trade union history, 508; executive 


recommendations, 451; sixth congress,. 
1006. 
International— 
Cigar Makers’ International Union of 
America: annual convention, 615. 
Locomotive Engineers Brotherhood of: 


triennial convention, 921. 
Musicians, American Federation of: annua! 
convention, 783. 


Photo-Engravers’ Union, International: an- 
nual convention, 1005. 

ie Telegraphers, Order of: study of, 

Street Railway Employees, Amalgamated 
Association of: convention, 1087. 

Typographical Union, International: con- 


vention, 52. 


Canada— 
Trades and Labour Congress: annual con- 
vention, 1000; convention call, 756; Do-. 
minion legislative program, 175. 

All-Canadian Congress of Labour: memo- 
randum to Dominion Government, 182. 

Catholic Workers of Canada, Federation 
of: convention, 1182; membership, 1180. 

Barbers, Ontario Association of Journey- 
men: annual convention, 922. 

Carpenters and Joiners of America: con< 
ventions of Ontario and Quebec Coun- 
cils, 920, 921. 

Firefighters, Provincial Federation of On-. 
tario: annual convention, 783. 

Labour Educational Association of Ontario: 
annual convention, 612. 

Mine Workers’ Union of Canada: 
convention, 613. 

Mine Workers’ Union of Nova Scotia, Amal- 
gamated: annual convention, 614. 

Mine Workers of America, United (Dis-. 
trict 26): annual convention, 1183. 
Railway Brotherhoods present memoran-. 
dum to Dominion government, 184. 
Railway Emplovees, Canadian Brotherhood 

of: convention, 1004. 

Seamen’s Association, Canadian: leoielateee. 
memorandum, 181. 

Stationary Engineers, Canadian Association 
of: annual convention, 782. 

Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada (llth Dis- 
trict) annual convention, 1005. 

Typographical Union, International (On-. 
tario and Quebec Conference): annual 
‘convention, 782. 

Workers’ Unity League: 
Toronto and Stratford 
986; membership, 1180. 


annual’ 


activities in 
strikes, 903, 
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Labour Organizations—C onc. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour, convention, 
186; legislative program, 394. 

C.: provincial executive T. and L. Con- 
gress presents legislative program, 280. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour, annual con- 
vention, 393; legislative program, 394. 

Ont.: executive of T. and L. Congress pre- 
sents legislative program, 49. 

Que.: program of provincial executive of 
T. and Congress, 180; Railway 
Brotherhoods submit program to Legis- 
lature, 186. ; 

United Kingdom: convention of Trades Union 
Congress, 1007; directory of labour 
organizations, 6; registration of trade 
unions, 258. 

Australia: recommendations of Labour Coun- 


cil, 118. 
Land Reclamation: 
establishment of new commune in Italy 
from reclaimed land, 167. 
Land Settlement: 
See Migration and Settlement. 
Laroche, Ferdinand: 
death of, 464. 
Latvia: 
See Industrial Disputes. 
League of Nations: 
Economic Committee reviews national 
economic councils in various countries, 
188. 
See also International Labour Organiza- 
tion; International Monetary and 


Economic Conference. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour: 
Canada— 

monthly summary of legal decisions, 108, 
250, 357, 460, 570, 665, 749, 868, 970. 
1053, 1140, 1225. 

Privy Council (Judicial Committee): 
affirms decision of B.C. Court of Appeal 
respecting assessments for medical aid 
by Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
1053; declares industrial control 
features in dairy industry legislation of 

ultra vires (Lower Mainland 
Dairy Products Sales Adjustment Com- 
mittee versus Crystal Dairy Limited), 
108. 

Privy Council (Canada): decision respect- 
ing restraining order applied for by 
employees of Michigan Central Rail- 
Wow. pol. | 

Supreme Court of-Canada: declares exist- 
ing teachers contracts affected by new 
legislation (Steele-Smith versus Board 
of Trustees of Acme village School Dis- 
trict), 461; decision on liability of em- 
ployer for accident caused by inex- 
cusable fault (Geoffroy versus Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Company), 


1225. 

Alta.: classification of risks under accident 
insurance policy (Hyman versus Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company), 110; 
existing teachers contracts affected by 
new legislation (Steele Smith versus 
Acme Village School Board), 461; right 
of widow of deceased under Fatal Acci- 
dents Act (Brady versus C.P.R. Com- 
pany), 461. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour—Con. 

B.C.: accident insurance policy provides 
only for continuous disablement 
(Matthews versus Continental Casualty 
Company), 108; allowance to mother 
to continue while she is in hospital, 
570; claim of compensation Board has 
priority over that of mortgagee (Work- 
men’s Compefisation Board versus 
Sumas Oil and Gas Company, Limited), 
667; Compensation Act declared valid 
(Anderson versus Blue Flame Collieries, 
Limited), 1055; industrial control 
features in dairy industry legislation 
declared ultra vires by Privy Council 
(Lower Mainland Dairy Products Sales 
Adjustment Committee versus Crystal 
Dairy Company, Limited), 108; methods 
of paying wages of delivery men, 254; 
power of Workmen’s Compensation 
Board to levy assessments for medi- 
eal aid (Merrill Ring Wilson, Lim- 
ited, versus Workmen’s Compensation 
Board), 749—-Privy Council decision. 
1053; practice of charging customers’ 
defaults to delivery men is inequitable 
(Newcomb versus Robertson Bakeries, 
Limited), 360. 

Man.: Covenant in restraint of trade is not 
enforceable (Northland Drug Com- 
pany versus Maguire), 1056; defective 
building work considered as non-com- 
pliance of contract (Pearson-Burleigh 
Limited versus Pioneer Grain Com- 
pany), 360; partnership liable for 
wages of workmen employed by one of 
its members (Loft versus Halliday et 
al), 868; saleswoman awarded damages 
for accident during course of employ- 
ment, 1142. 

N.S.: question of accidents arising out of 
and in the course of employment (Re 
Vance), 360; responsibility for accident 
to prisoner on prison work (Tilley 
versus Halifax), 462. 

Ont.: Compensation Board to determine 
workmen’s right of action (McNiel 
versus Town of Orillia), 666; compen- 
sation for nervous shock resulting from 
injury—Privy Council decision in Aus- 
tralia case held not binding for Can- 
ada (Negro versus Pietros' Bread 
Company), 463; contract to refrain 
from business in prescribed area held 
reasonable (Sotiroff et al versus 
Dimitroff), 570; Court denies injunc- 
tion to restrain group of workers from 
picketing, 1055; deduction of compen- 
sation payments from wages earned by 
workmen (Aris versus Toronto, Hamil- 
ton and Buffalo Railway), 358; duty 
of mines to maintain hospitals for 
employees in Ontario (Toronto Hos- 
pital for Consumptives versus Keeley 
Silver Mines, Limited), 362; employer 
may recover earnings received by em: 
ployee from competitive business (Ben- 
nett-Pacaud Company versus Dunlop), 
464; (correction, 470); employee’s 
negligence and employer’s — liability 
(Lewis versus Nesbitt and Auld), 750; 
hotel employees not protected by work- 
men’s Compensation in Ontario (Dun- 
can versus Norton-Palmer Hotel Com- 
pany, Limited), 250; liability for acci- 
dent due to negligence of fellow 
employee (Morel versus Faith), 868; 
liability of owner for safe condition 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour—Conc. 
Ont.—Cone. 

of elevator shaft (Gillingham versus 
Shiffer-Hillman Clothing Company et 
al), 665; offence of vagrancy not im- 
plied in refusal to accept employment 
(Rex versus Fleury), 665; time limit 
for compensation under group insurance 
policy (Kupina versus Aetna Life In- 
surance Company), 970; trade agree- 
ment may be dissolved by external 
circumstances (Ziger et al versus 
Shiffer and Hillman, Limited), 667. 


Que.: compensation for loss of expectations 
from deceased son (Daly versus Mc- 
Farlane), 1142; Court of Appeals finds 
compensation legislation within provin- 
cial jurisdiction (Slanec versus Grim- 
stead et al), 253, 357;—Act again de- 
clared valid (Ricard versus Crete and 
Attorney General}, 1140; 
bound by agreement with registered 
union (Association of plasterers, Mont- 
real, versus Edouard Tessier), 462; 
employer liable for safety of “ invited 
helper” (Baribeau versus City of 
Quebec), 1055; hotel employee allowed 
damages for accident, 1056; individual 
right of action under Professional 
Syndicates Act (Bilodeau versus Lor- 
anger and City of Montreal), 570; also 
(Corbeil versus Cadieux), 571; Mont- 
real fair wage schedule enforced by 
Court (Garneau versus Crowe’s Iron 
Works, Ltd.), 1142; salary to be paid 
in case of unjustifiable dismissal 
(Benoit versus Robin Hood Mills, Lim- 
ited), 666; scope of minimum wage 
order (Mlle. Baulé versus Arrow Shoe 
Limited), 252; wages on public works 
must conform with fair wage provisions 
(Hemond versus St. Georges Construc- 
tion Company Limited and the Cana- 
dian National Railways), 460; work- 
man’s claim for municipal fair wage 
rate (De Blois versus Loranger), 252; 
liability of employer for accident 
caused by inexcusable fault (Geoffroy 
versus Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Company), 1225. 

Sask.: defense of “assumed risk” 
applicable to breach of statute 
enas versus Burley), 1226. 

United Kingdom: duty of employer to use 
reasonable care for safety of employees, 
252. 

U.S.A.: union official a “workman” for com- 
pensation purposes, 869; Supreme Court 
upholds validity of N.Y. compensation 
law, 1148. 

Sce also Minimum Wages (U.S.A.). 


not 
(Mik- 


Leisure: 
study of provision for recreation and in- 
struction of short time and unemployed 
workers, 1091. 


Libraries: 
PUTee of Canadian public libraries in 1931, 
9. 


Licensing of Workmen: 
B.C.: amendments respecting licensing of 
chauffeurs, and salesmen, 503. 


employer is. 


INDEX 


Licensing of Workmen—Counc. 

Ont.: attitude of journeymen barbers to- 
ward provincial measure, 923; T. and 
L. Congress provincial executive recom- 
mends licensing of electricians, 50; and 
steam fitters, 51. 

Que.: provisions of Pipe Fitters Act, 698; 
and regulations, 702. 


Liens: 
Ont.: amendment to Woodmen’s and Mech- 
anie’s Lien Acts, 599; T. and L. Con- 
gress recommends additional protection 
to workmen’s wages, 51. 
Que.: T. and L. Congress recommends pro- 
vision of priority of wages under Lien 
Act, 180. 
Sask.: amendment to Mechanic’s Lien Act, 
601. 


Lord’s Day Act: 
revision of, suggested by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 177. 


Macintosh, Wm. M.: 
death of, 496. 


Manitoba: 
Industrial Conditions Act, 972; 
ment of joint council, 1144. 
See also various subject headings. 


appoint- 


Manitoba Safety League: 
Annual report, 282. 


Manufacturing: 
Canada— 
census of industry statistics of 1931, 955, 
U.S.A.: accidents in manufacturing industries, 


569. 
See also Accidents, Industrial; Industrial 
Disputes, 
Maternity: 
Australia: annual _ statistics 


of maternity 
allowances, 167. 


McAdoo Award: 
reference to, in report of Board in railway 
wages case, 479. 


McDonald, Charles J.: 
appointed secretary of labour 
Scotia, 2. 


McGill University: 
study of unemployment by department of 
social research, 14. 


of Nova 


Mechanization of Industry: 
Tom Moore advocates reduced hours to 
offset unemployment resulting from, 7. 
Que.: T. and L. Congress recommends re- 
duced hours to counteract, 180. 
U.S.A.: increase in man-hour output in pneu- 
matic tire industry, 43. 


Medical Services: 

Prime Minister states jurisdictional position 
in provision of medical care under un- 
employment relief benefits, 1060; con- 
siders state medicine inopportune for 
Canada, 1149. 

state medicine predicted at Ontario Drug- 
gists Convention, 693. 

Alta.: report of Commission respecting 
Medical Services, 509. 


INDEX 


Medical Services—C onc. 

Ont.: experiment in state medical care in 
Eastern Ontario, 1060; provincial Coun- 
cil of Carpenters urges state hospitali- 
zation and medical treatment, 920; 
recommendation of Medical Association 
on medical care of indigents, 579. 

Sask.: Legislature favours re-organization 
of medical services, 563; Medical Asso- 
ciation’s recommendations concerning 
indigent relief, 255. 

U.S.A.: recommendations of committee on 
costs of medical care, 168. 
See also Health Units. 


Meighen, Rt. Hon. Senator Arthur: 
reply to memorandum of Railway Brother- 
hoods on reduction in payrolls, 184. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: 

bulletins on effect of relief work in improv- 
ing public health, 367; extension of life 
span of industrial population, 368; de- 
cline in occupational fatalities, 569: 
Canadian health records in 1932, 608; 
health records of industrial policy 
holders, 47; study on limitations of un- 
employment insurance, 202. 


Mexico: 
See Industrial Disputes; National Economic 
Councils. 


Migration and Settlement: 
Canada— 
immigrant population, 468. 
immigration during calendar year 1932, 249: 
during fiscal year, 1932 and first quar- 
ter of 1933, 501; during quarter ended 
June 30, 1933, 851. 
land settlement reviewed by Hon. W. A. 
Gordon, 3, 291. 
T. and L. Congress commends land settle- 
ment policy, 177. 
Nass: provisions of Land Settlement Act, 
907. 


Ont.: outline of Relief Land Settlement 
Act, 598. 

Que.: land settlement policy reviewed, 127: 
legislation promoting return to the 
land, 695; statistics of return to land 
movement, 305. 

' Sask.: settlement of British boys, and m1- 
gration from Great Britain, 704. 
Australia: development of North Australia, 

952. 
U.S.A.: resolutions of A. F. of L., 1085; re- 
turn to land movement, 1138, 


Milk Distribution: 
Canada— 
Parliamentary enquiry into production and 
distribution, 602. 
Sask.: appointment of Commission to in- 
ae into production and sale of milk, 
1146. 
United Kingdom: co-operative distribution of 
milk, 477; formation of central pro- 
ducers Board, 381. 


Mines and Mining: 

International Labour Organization urges 
hastening of ratifications respecting 
working hours, 787. 

International mine safety research, 468. 
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Mines and Mining—Conc. 
Canada— 

mineral production, value, etc., in 1982, 158. 

recommendations of Mine Workers Union 
of Canada, 613. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour suggests amend- 
ments to Mines Act, 186; and favours. 
nationalization of coal mining industry, 
187; wages and working conditions of 
coal miners in Druntheller district, 549. 

B.C.: annual report of Bureau of Mines, 
781; amendment to Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act, 503. 

N.B.: amendment to Mining Act, 1169; jury 
recommendation regarding safety of 
mine workers, 46. 

N.S.: amendment to Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act respecting wages, 907; recom- 
mendations of Amalgamated Mine 
Workers, 614. 

Que.: annual report of Bureau of Mines, 
1175; regulations for safety work, 780. 

Sask.: accidents in mines, 704; regulations 
respecting mining areas, 674; revised 
mining regulations, 995. 

United Kingdom: fire damp alarms desired by 
miners, 674; first aid in mines, 603. 

U.S.A.: progress in safe mining operations, 
466. 

See also Accidents, Industrial; Agreements, 
Industrial; Arbitration and Concilia- 
tion (Alta.); Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company; Diseases, Indus- 
trial: Hours of Labour; Safety and 
Health; Wages. 


Minimum Wages: 
For Males—: 

Alta.: Federation of Labour favours legisla- 
tion covering all workers, 187. 

B.C.: operation of Male Minimum Wage 
Act, 914. 

Man.: amendment to Act, 700. | 

Ont.: inclusion of boys desired by labour, 
52. 

Que.: legislation desired by Jumber workers, 


For Females— 
Canadian Manufacturers Association re- 
views recent provincial action, 619. 
Alta.: annual report of Board, 771. 
B.C.: administration of Act in 1932, 915; 
Board sittings respecting reconsidera- 


tion of orders, 611, 663; Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association requests 
amendment to Act, 611; proposed 


amendment of Act reducing time notice. 
388; temporary rate reduction in fruit 
and vegetable industry, 703. 

Man.: 10 per cent reduction, 118, 280; re- 
issuance of regulation No. 7 governing 
certain manufacturing industries, 917. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour recommends 
proclamation of Act, 393. 

N.S.: annual report of Board, 519. 

Ont.: annual report of Board, 608. 

Que.: annual report of commission, 389; 
amendments to Act, 696; minimum 
wages in textile industry, 2; Mbntrea! 
Trades Council recommends enforcement 
of Act, 371; new orders respecting boot, 
shoe and leather trades, 876, text of 
orders, 916, qualification of order, 1061; 
provisory order governing food industry, 
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Minimum Wages—C onc. 

Que—Conc. 
610; registration of workers under Act, 
521, 576; rigid enforcement of Board 
orders announced by government, 627; 
rates for retail stores, 1147. 

Sask.: annual report of Board, 704; reduc- 
tion of rates, 611, 703; revised orders, 
996. 

U.S.A.: interstate conference urges legisla- 

tion, 568; legislation in various states, 
307, 477, 671; administrative problems, 
999. 

See also Legal decisions. 


Montreal Council of Social Agencies: 
review of welfare work, 1093. 


Mooney, Thomas J.: 
new trial granted, 371. 


Moore, Tom, President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada: 
address at annual convention, 1,000; and 
before conference of typographical 
unions, 782. 
advocates shorter hours to relieve unen:- 
ployment, 7. 
presents labour legislation memorandum, 


175. 


Morley, R. B., Manager, Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations of Ontario: 
reviews accident prevention, 974; and bene- 
fits of workmen’s compensation, 975. 


Mortgages: 
N.B.: Fed. of Labour requests prohibition 
of foreclosures of, 394. 
Ont.: extension of moratorium desired by 
labour, 50. 
US§.A.: Home Mortgage law, 690. 


Mosher, A. R., President, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees: 
address at annual meeting, 1004. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 

effect of depression on, 577. 

resolution of T. and L. Congress respecting, 
1002. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour recommends 
amendment to Act, 187. 

B.C.: administration during six months 
ended September 30, 1932, 166; Supreme 
Court ruling, 570. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour urges proclama- 
tion of Act, 393. 

N.S.: annual report of director, 392; per- 
sonnel of Board, 1149. 

Ont.: annual report of commission, 778; 
amendment to Act, 599; memorandum 
of T. and L. Congress executive, 51; 
personnel of commission, 627. 

Que.: Railway Brotherhoods urge enactment 
of legislation, 186; recommendations of 
T. and L. Congress, 181. 

pa SERGE of Bureau of Child Protection, 


Motor Transportation: 
action of Dominion-Provincial conference 
respecting, 306. 
pug aa of T. and L. Congress, 178, 
Zs 
report of C.N.R. deals with motor vehicle 
competition, 172. 


INDEX 


Motor Transportation—Conc. 

statistics of motor vehicle transportation, 
989. 

Alta.: amendment to Act, 699. 

Man.: classes of trucking exempted from 
licensing, 702; Highway Traffic Act 
amendment, 700. 

amendment to Motor Vehicle Act, 
1170; recommendations of Federation 
of Labour, 394. 

Ont.: recommendations of T. and L. Con- 
gress respecting busses and trucks, 51 
—inquiry into hours of truck drivers, 
1147. 

P.H.I.: provisions of Public Vehicles Act, 
990 


Que.: Railway Brotherhoods recommenda- 
tions respecting motor vehicle regula- 
tion, 186. 

See also Safety and Health (Que.). 


Municipalities Relief Act (Sask.) 1933: 


provisions of, 600. 


N.B.: 


Musical Instrument Industry: 
statistics of, 1082. 


Musicians: : 
T. and L. Congress condemns competition 
of army bands, 176. 


National Construction Council of Canada: 
establishment and aims, 283. 
recommendation respecting 

finance corporation, 6596; 
Banking Commission, 976. 


construction 
brief to 


National Council of Women: 
year book, 1176. 


National Economic Councils: 
League of Nations Hconomic 
port on, 188. 
establishment in Canada, 
T. and L. Congress, 177. 
Mexico: advisory body for economic and social 
problems, 1079; establishment of coun- 
cil for development of agriculture, 7. 
Russia (U.S.S.R.): Soviet Economic system 
reviewed, 188. 


Committee re- 


proposed by 


National Industrial Conference Board 
(U.S.A.): 
report on increase in business activities, 
674 


National Industrial Recovery Act (U.S.A.): 
action of Canadian Garment Manufa cturers’ 
Association respecting, 874. 
additional provision incorporated 

codes, 991. 
appointment of Consumers’ Committee, 976. 
code of fair competition for cotton textile 

industry, 908. 
codes for soft coal industry; and industries 

under act, 991. 
contracts for public works, 1205. 

Ss naam of Central Statistical Board, 
establishment of national 

plan, 1147, 
forestry camps established under, 1063. 
plan of Act reviewed by administrator, 691. 
pope eoncayons and support of A.F. of L., 

ii ; 
senor “blanket code” for all industries, 
wages and hours under, 1048. 


in all 


Reminiscent 


INDEX 


_ National Safety Council (U.S.A.): 
survey of accident statistics and safety 
movement during 20 years, 1052. 


| Netherlands: 
See Industrial Councils; 
putes; Prices. 


Industrial Dis- 


New Brunswick: 
See various subject headings. 


New Brunswick Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciation: 
organization of, 362; 


New Zealand: 
See Apprenticeship; Hours of Labour; 
dustrial Disputes; Pensions; 
Unemployment and Relief. 


activities of, 1061. 


In- 
Prices; 


Norway: 

See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 
Noya Scotia: 

See various subject headings. 


Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Association: 
annual meeting, 607. 
reviews function of pension reserves, 467. 


Nurses and Nursing: 
N.B.: review of public health nursing, 511. 
Sask.: proposed reduction of hours of 
__. labour in hospitals, 371. 
U.S8.A.: conditions in nursing profession, 160. 


Old Age Pensicns: 


See Pensions. 


Gne Big Union: 
membership, 1180. 


Ontario: 
See various subject headings. 


Ontario Medical Association: 
recommendation concerning medical care of 
indigent persons, 579. 


Ontario Paper Company, Limited: 
program of industrial relations, 694. 


Ontario Retail Druggists’ Association: 
annual convention, 693. 


Ontario Safety League: 
annual report, 281. 


Orders in Council: 
Federal— 
providing for certain exemptions from in- 
ternational convention for safety of life 
at sea, 1080. 
relating to Dominion and Provincial juris- 
diction in regard to decisions of 1932 
conference, 523. 
respecting reductions in personnel of Do- 
minion Civil Service, 784. 
Provincial— 
N - ee Rie of Old Age Pension Act, 
Que.: governing hours in building industry, 
701, 776; registration under Minimum 
Wage Act, 521. 


Ottawa Electric Railway Company: 
employees’ insurance plan of, 923. 
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Palestine: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Painting Industry: 
action of International Labour Organization 
committee, 53. 
Ont.: recommendations of T. and L. Con- 
gress executive, 51. 


Paul, Earl B., Secretary of Labour, Nova 


Scotia: 
appointment of, 1149. 


Pensions: 
Dominion Old Age Pensions Act—- 

financial summary of old age pensions in 
Canada as at December 31, 1932, 160; 
as at March 31, 1933, 502; as at June 
30, “sat 906; as at September 30, 1933, 
1167. 

statistical summary of administration as at 
March 31, 1933, 687. 

amendments advocated by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 177, 1002. 

Alta.: Fed. of Labour favours lowering of 
age requirement, 187. 

N.B.: Fed. of Labour desires proclamation 
of Act, 393. 

N.S.: Act proclaimed in effect, 875; esti- 
mated number of pensioners, 1062; 
reference in Speech from Throne, 364; 
personnel of Board, 1149. 

Ont.: annual report Old Age Pensions Com- 
mission, 779; amendment to existing 
legislation, 599; Kitchener shows 
smallest percentage of pensioners, 905; 
personnel of pensions board, 627; reduc- 
tion of age limit sought by Labour Edu- 
eational Association, 612; T. and L. 
Congress recommendations, 50. 

P.E.I.: announcement of pension payments. 
280; agreement respecting pension pay- 
ments. 754; amendment to Act, 990. 

Que.: Legislature rejects motion for, 451; 
Railway Brotherhoods desire legisla- 
tion, 186; reasons for non-participation, 
465; recommendations of Social Insur- 
ance Commission, 161; T. and L. Con- 
gress urges enactment of concurrent 
legislation, 181; Fed. of Catholic 
Workers urges adoption of Federal 
scheme, 1183. 

For Public Employees— 

pension retirements on Canadian National 
Railways, 173. 

T. and L. Congress seek inclusion of “ pre- 
vailing rate” employees under Super- 
annuation Act, 179. 


Miscellaneous— 
adoption of draft conventions by Jnterna- 
tional Labour Conference respecting 


compulsory old age insurance for per- 
sons employed in industry, commerce, 
the professions, domestic service, and 
agriculture, 787, 794-798; recommenda- 
tions concerning general principles of 
old age insurance, ete, 816; subject 
placed on conference agenda, 189. 
International Labour Office study on non- 
contributory pensions, 190. 
Canada— 
pensions on railways in 1932, 386. 
soldiers’ disability pensions in force during 
1931-32, 44. 
Australia: annual statistics of invalidity and 
old age pensions, 167. 


) 
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Pensions—C onc. * 

New Zealand: annual report, 1168. 

US.A.: A. F. of L. urges enactment of com- 
pulsory legislation, 1086; legislation in 
various states, 307, 672; provisions of 
Old Age Security Act, 576; report cf 
Connecticut Commission, 466. 


Pensions and National Health, Department 
of: 
annual report, 44. 
publication of National Health Review, 670. 


Perkins, Hon. Frances, United States Secre- 
tary of Labor: 
address before A. F. of L. convention, 1086. 
advocates unemployment insurance, 992. 
reviews operation of employment service, 
923. 


Philippines: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Picketing: 
Ontario Court denies injunction, 1055. 


Poland: 


See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 


Prices: 

recommendation of International Monetary 

and Economic Conference, 288. 
Canada— 

prices in Canada and other countries, 1932 
(supplement January, 1933). 

monthly statement of retail and wholesale 
index numbers, prices by groups of 
commodities, family budgets, retail 
prices of staple foods, rentals, etc., 95, 
228, 334, 440, 551, 652, 734, 854, 958, 
1038, 1127, 1213. 

quarterly summary (with tables) of prices 
in Canada and certain other countries, 
453, 746, 1050. 

prices and price indexes covering period 
1913-31, 48. 

in Great Britain and other countries, 106, 
240, 345, 452, 562, 664, 744, 864, 968, 
1049, 1137, 1223. 

U.S.A.: decline in cost of living, 877. 


Prince Edward Island: 
See various subject headings. 


Princeton University (Industrial Relations 
Section): 
minimum wage legislation in U.S.A., 999. 
study on employee stock ownership and the 
depression , 513. 


Prison Labour: 
U.S.A.: results of survey, 905. 


Procter and Gamble Company of Canada: 
_establishment of employees’ conference com- 
mittee, 1089. 


Production: 
United Kingdom: workers’ 
production, 174. 


co-operation in 


Russia: statistics of industrial production, 
1088. 

U.S.A.: production increase in major indus- 
tries, 674. 


Province of Quebec Safety League: 
annual report, 281. 
chauffeurs safety competition, 171. 
special accident prevention campaign, 1099. 


Public Ownership: 
policy of T. and L. Congress of Canada, 
178, 1002. 


Public Welfare, Department of (Ontario): 
second annual report, 778. 


Public Works: 
U.S.A.: program and financing of, 992; wage 
contracts for, 1205. 
See also Fair Wages; Unemployment and 
Relief. _ 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 
Canada— 
effect of United States legislation upon, 671. 
methods of spreading employment in various 
firms, 56. 
Siisaghs laws of pulp and paper association, 
Me 
Sce also Safety and Health. 


Quebec: 
Trade Disputes Act— 
proceedings under, 378. 
See also under various subject headings. 


Quebec Association for Prevention of Indus- 
_ trial Accidents: 
inter-plant safety competition, 48. 


Radio: 
statistics of receiving sets in Canada, 1037. 


Railways: 

Canada— 

Board report under Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act in dispute between 
C.N.R. and C.P.R. and locomotive en- 
gineers, firemen, conductors, trainmen 
and telegraphers, 479; subsequent pro- 
ceedings, 676, 759, 978, 1065. 

amendment to Railway Act sought by All 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 183. 

Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 
597. 

unemployed railwaymen interview Dominion 
Government, 273. 

employees and wages in 1932, 822. 

negotiations respecting wages on steam rail- 
ways in Canada and United States, 226. 

pensions on railways in 1932, 386. 

Railway Brotherhoods present memorandum 
to Dominion Government, 184, 

report of transportation committee of Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, 620. 

recommendations of T. and L. Congress, 178. 

statistics of steam railway operation in 
1931, 438. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour urges 30-hour 
week and contributory pension scheme 
for railroad workers, 187. 

U.S.A.: decrease in railway strikes, 118; 
settlement of wage dispute on, 671; 
synopsis of Emergency Railroad Trans- 
portation Act, 691. 
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Railways—C onc. 

See also Accidents, Industrial; Canadian 
Pacific Railway; Industrial Disputes 
(U.S.A.); Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act; Canadian National Rail- 
ways; Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees Board of Adjustment, No. 2; 
Oanadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1; Wages. 


Rehabilitation: 
Canada— 
placements of disabled soldiers, 44. 
Ont.: activity under workmen’s compensa- 
tion, 605. 


Reid, Thomas, Member of Parliament, New 
Westminster: 
reference to self-help organization of 
Burnaby unemployed, 366. 


Relief : 
See Unemployment and Relief. 


Relief Act, 1932: 
; Minister of Labour outlines activities under, 
303. 


Relief Act, 1933: 
provisions of, 402. 


Riddell, Dr. W. A., Canadian Advisory Off- 
cer, League of Nations: 
address at tripartite conference on reduc- 
tion of working hours, 193. 


Robertson, Hon. Senator G. D., former Min- 
ister of Labour: 
observations on six-hour day, 113. 
death of, 872. 


Roosevelt, Franklin D., President of United 

States: 

appeals to employers re “blanket” code, 
785. 

commended by A.F. of L., 1084. 

message to State Governors respecting mini- 
mum wages, 999. 

outlines program to restore prosperity, 307. 

summary of “recovery” measures, 690. 


Russia (Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lies): 
See Education; Labour Organization; Na- 
tional Economic Councils; Production; 
Social Insurance. 


Roumania: 
See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 


Safety and Health: 

International Labour Conference recom- 
mends study of safety for building 
workers, 787; accident prevention com- 
mittee recommendations, 53. 

International Labour Office reviews unem- 
ployment and public health, 47; report 
on safety in manufacture and use of 
celluloid, 627. 

international mine safety research, 468. 

Canada— 

provision of Safety of Life at Sea and Load 
Line Convention Act, 39. 

exemption of certain shipping from Inter- 
national Convention for safety of life 
at sea, 1080. 


Safety and Health—Conc. 

annual contest for safest mill in pulp and 
paper industry, 733. 

administration of Explosives Act in 1932, 
B1Z. 

carelessness chief cause of accidents, 674. 

award for life saving, 955. 

effect of relief work on public health, 367. 

extension of life span, 368. 

health records as indicated by Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, statistics, 47. . 

medical service of Bell Telephone Company, 
46.. 

policies of Ontario Paper Company, 694. 

public health in Canada in 1932, 607. 

publication of National Health Review, 670. 

results of accident prevention policy, 381. 

safety objective of C.N.R. in 1933, 258. 

safety record of Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany, 48. 

utilizing trade unions for safety, 467. 

Alta.: foes regulations under Theatres Act, 
118. 

B.C.: regulations governing oil burners, etc., 


821; compressed air operations, 1033; 
review of accident prevention, 995; 
safety in mines in 1932, 781, 

N.B.: jury recommendations regarding 


safety of mine workers, 46. 
N.S.: methods in mine safety, 992. 


Ont.: annual report of Department of 
Health, 777; Division of Industrial 
Hygiene provides advisory service, 875; 
establishment of first-aid groups in in- 
dustrial plants, 954; inauguration of 
new first-aid movement, 2; outline of 
accident prevention, 974; proceedings 
of 16th annual safety convention, 515; 
recommendations of Provincial Council 
of carpenters, 920; safety activities 
under Workmen’s Compensation, 605. 

Que.: by-laws of pulp and paper safety 
association, 171; chauffeurs safety com- 
petition, 171; memorandum of T. and 
L. Congress executive respecting build- 
ing, printing, restaurants, ete., 180; 
regulations for mines, 780; and respect- 


ing safety in shipyards, 170; safety 
activities in 1932, 774; trophy for 
“safest”? company, 1099. 

Sask.: accident prevention in 1932, 919; 


revised rules for mining, 995. 


United Kingdom: effect of unemployment on 
public health, 977; fire-damp alarms 
desired by coal miners, 674; first-aid 
in mines, 603; health of seamen in 
merchant marine, 4; progress of in- 
dustrial safety in past century, 876; 
report of industrial accidents and pre- 
vention, 775. 

U.S.A.: effect of safety movement during 20 
years, 1052; publication of Industrial 
Medicine, 46; progress in safe mining, 
466; recommendations of Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, 922; study 
of pneumonia in steel industry, 170. 

See also Canadian National Safety League; 
Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations of Ontario; Insurance; Mining; 
Medical Services; New Brunswick 
Accident Prevention Association; Nova 
Scotia Accident Prevention Association; 
.Painting Industry; Pensions and Na- 
tional Health, Department of; Work- 
men’s Compensation (Alta.). 
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Saskatchewan: 
See various subject headings. 


Seamen: 
Canada— 
legislative memorandum of Canadian Sea- 
men’s Association, 181. 
- marine hospital service, 45. 
provisions of Safety of Life at Sea and 
Load Line Convention Act, 39; exemp- 
tions from Act, 1080. 
United Kingdom: health of seamen in mer- 
chant marine, 4. 


Senate: ae 
T. and L. Congress urges restriction of 
veto power, 176. 


Seniority Rights: 

street railway workers seek protection of, 
1088. 

See also Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2; 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1. 


Sherwin-Williams Company: 
safety record of, 48. 


Silicosis: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 
Sinclair, V. A., K.C., Chairman, Ontario 


Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
summary of address before safety conven- 
tion, 516. 


Smith, Mrs. Mary Ellen, former Minister in 
B.C. Government. 
death of, 470. 


Social Insurance: 
Canadia— 

final reports and recommendations of Que- 
bee Social Insurance Commission, 112, 
1S? 

Railway Brotherhoods urge Quebec Legis- 
lature to adopt recommendations of 
social insurance commission, 186. 

Russia (U.S.8S.R.) change in administration 
of, 955 

See also Health Units; Insurance; Medical 
Services; Mothers’ Allowances; Pen- 
sions; Unemployment Insurance; Wol- 
fenden, Hugh; Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. 


Social Service Council of Canada: 
publication of “The Machine Age Series,” 
853. 


South Africa: 
See Industrial Disputes; Prices; Unemploy- 
ment and Relief; Wages. 


Spain: 
See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 


Standard of Living: 
United Kingdom: improvement of standard of 
living, 116, 117. 
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Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 

census of Canada (seventh decennial) bul- 
letins—average earnings and weeks em- 
ployed for wage earners in 1931, 1094; 
charitable and benevolent institutions, 
1168; numbers gainfully employed, 819; 
unemployment and earnings among 
workers in Saint John, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, 426; retail and wholesale 
trade, 650; immigrant population, 468; 
statistics of motor vehicle transporta- 
tion, 989; extent of hospital accom- 
modation, 758. 

annual review of employment (1932) as re- 
ported by employers, 80. 

Census of Industry—manufacturing statis- 
es 955; musical instrument industry, 
1082. 

Canada Year Book for 1933, 1062. 

reports:—prices and price indexes, 48; 
public libraries’ survey, 369; statistics 
of stone industry, 1149; steam railway 
operation in 1931, 438; value of min- 
eral production, 158; vital statistics, 
371. 


Stevens, Hon. H. H., Minister of Trade and 
Commerce: 

suggests municipal programs of building re- 
quirements, 1060. 


Stewart, Dr. Bryce M.: 
statistical precedure of public employment 
offices, 575. 


Stock Ownership: 
U.S.A.: effect of depression on employee stock 
ownership, 518. 


Strikes: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Sweat Shops: 
U.S.A.: depression revives sweat shop condi- 
tions, 470. 


Sweden: 
See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 


Switzerland: 
See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 


Tallon, Robert J., Vice-President of Trades 
and Labour Congress: 
on utilization of trade unions for safety, 
467. 


Tariffs: 
recommendations of T. and L. Congress re- 
specting tariff protected industries, 179. 


Taschereau, Hon. L. A., Premier of Quebec: 
suggests change in medical aid policy of 
workmen’s compensation, 112. 


Taxation: ; 
Ont.: York Council exempts new dwellings, 
818. 


Teachers: 
Man.: decline in teachers’ salaries, 265. 
N.S.: employment of, 522. 
Ont.: proposed establishment of minimum 
salary schedule, 1082. 
See also Education; Legal Decisions. 


INDEX 


Technical Education: 
See Education; Vocational Education Act 


Textile Industry: 
inquiry into conditions of work by Inter- 
national Labour Office, 287. 
control of credit in Canadian textile trades, 
160. 
See also Industrial Disputes; National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act (U.S.A.). 


Tolpuddle Martyrs: 
centenary commemoration in Great Britain 
and Canada, 1184. 


Trade: 


census of retail and wholesale trade in 
Canada in 1930, 650. 


Trade Unions: 
See Labour Organization, Labour Organiza- 
tions. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
convention proceedings, 1000; convention 
call, 756. 
Dominion legislative program, 175. 
membership, 1179. 


Trades Union Congress (Great Britain): 
annual convention, 1007. 
plans to commemorate Tolpuddle Martyrs, 
1183. 


Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931: 
expenditures and employment under Act 
outlined by Hon. W. A. Gordon, 290. 


Unemployment and Relief: 

analysis of the depression and action taken 
by various countries reviewed by Direc- 
tor of International Labour Organiza- 
tion, 622. 

International Labour Office notes decrease 
of unemployment in various countries, 
756; reviews relationship of unemploy- 
ment and public health, 47; surveys 
hours of work and unemployment, 53. 

International Labour Organization to con- 
sider co-ordination of international and 
national public works, 787. 

report of tri-partite conference on reduc- 
tion of working hours to relieve unem- 
ployment, 192—addition opposite page 
362. 

Canada— 

unemployment in trade unions (with charts) 
by months, 69, 214, 315, 411, 534,636, 
716, 837, 935, 1018, 1108, 1196. 

as reported by trade unions for 1932, 203. 

Dominion-Provincial agreements respecting 
relief, 1146. 

provisions of Relief Act, 1933, 402. 

unemployment and earnings among wage 
earners in Saint John, Winnipeg, and 
Vancouver, 426. 

Prime Minister’s statement respecting de- 
cline of unemployment relief, 972; and 
policy on public works, 1144. 

Hon. W. A. Gordon, describes relief ac- 
tivities under legislation of 1930, 193] 
and 1932, 290; statement on rates of 
direct relief, 255; commends self-help 
organization of Burnaby unemployed, 
366; reviews operation of forestry 
camps, 1146. 

resclutions adopted by Dominion-Provincial 
conference, 305. 
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Unemployment and Relief—Con. 
Hon. H. H. Stevens suggests municipal pro- 
grams of building requirements, 1060. 
Trades and Labour Congress attitude toward 
relief camps, 1001; proposals for unem- 


ployment mitigation, 175-6; urges 
oie of national industrial recovery, 
1 é 


delegation of unemployed railwaymen inter- 
view Dominion Government, 273. 

National Construction Council’s 
mendations, 286. . 

reviewed by Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, 620. 

study by McGill University, 14. 

relief orders to pensioned ex-soldiers, 44. 

Ontario-Quebec Councils of Carpenters 
favour building programs, 920, 921. 

recommendations of Mine Workers Union 
of Canada, 613. 

Alta.: enactment of agreeing legislation, 
698; recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 394. 

B.C.: Unemployment Relief Act, 503; claims 
leased to unemployed miners at Trail, 
574: operation of various relief 
measures, 910; self-help organization at 
Burnaby, 366. 

Man.: provisions of Unemployment Relief 
Loan Act, 1933, 699. 

relief measures promised, 255. 

N.B.: recommendations of Union of Muni- 


recom- 


cipalities, 398; provisions of Relief 
Act, 1169. 
N.S.: Land Settlement Act, and Labour 


Act, 907; miners’ indebtedness cancelled 
by grocer, 7; proposed residential 
qualification, 365. 

Ont.: Unemployment Relief Act and Relief 
Land Settlement Act, 598; expenditure 
in 1932, 506; T. and kL. Congress 
memorandum, 49; wage increase in con- 
struction relief camps, 877. 

Que.: day shelter for unemployed at Mont- 
real, 367; provisions of Unemployed 
Aid Act, 1933, 695; relief work ex- 
cluded from compensation Act, 519; 
training scheme for unemployed girls 
at Montreal, 1094. 

Sask.: legislative enactments to cope with 
conditions, 599. 

United Kingdom: absorption of unemployed 
in tin plate industry, 167; analysis of 
unemployment records, 1063; effect of 
unemployment on public health, 977; 
Trades Union Congress urges planned 
program for recovery, 1008; training of 
unemployed, 514. 

Australia: relief in Victoria, 876. 

New Zealand: recovery proposals by Alliance 
of Labour, 1176; settlement of unem- 
ployed on farms, 876. 

South Africa: recommendation of unemploy- 
ment reserve fund, 3, 758. 

China: assistance to unemployed Chinese over- 
seas, 521. 

Germany: act to reduce unemployment, 757; 
care of unemployed young persons, 54 

US.A.: President Roosevelt’s program of in- 
dustrial recovery, 307, 690, 785; A. F. 
of L. urges enactment of conipulsory 
legislation in all States, 1086; co- 
operative self-help movement among 
unemployed, 366, 563; community sew- 
ing in relief programs, 1119; decline 
of employment in coal industry, 909; 
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Unemployment and Relief—Conc. 

dismissal compensation plans of various 
companies, 116; emergency legislation 
providing for reforestation, etc., 371; 
estimates of unemployed, 469; non- 
profit corporation to distribute neces 
sities, 992; proposed measures for al- 
leviation in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, 601; public works and employment 
in Pennsylvania, 370; recommendations 
of A. F. of L. 1085; recommendations of 
California Unemployment Commission, 
365: report of President’s Organization 
on Unemployment Relief, 201; survey 
of Philadelphia jobless, 877; Unem- 
ployed Council movement, 7; Wiscon- 
sin Commission urges need for trained 
social workers to dispense relief, 257. 
also Apprenticeship; Barter; Educa- 
tion; Employment; Garden Allotments; 
Hours of Labour; Indigency; Medica! 
Services; National Industrial Recovery 
Act (U.S.A.); Nurses and Nursing; 
Welfare Work: Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. 


See 


Unemployment Insurance: 

International Labour Office report on, 53: 
on agenda of International Labour 
Conference, 189, 787, 1058; office to con- 
sult with governments of member 
States, 790. 

Canada— 

conclusions of Dominion-Provincial confer- 
ence—statement of Hon. Hugh Guthrie, 
365. 

brief of Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, 619; and draft resolution of In- 
dustrial Relations Committee, 470. 

conference of Ontario and Quebec Typo- 
graphical Unions recommend contribu- 
tory plan, 782. 

limitations summarized in insurance com- 
pany study, 202. 

T. and L. Congress recommends national! 
contributory scheme, 175, 1001, 1002. 

views of H. H. Wolfenden, 5. 

Alta.: national scheme favoured by Fed. of 
Labour, 187. 

N.B.: Fed. of Labour desires national sys- 
tem, 393. 

N.S.: views of provincial premier, 386. 

Ont.: contributory plan recommended by 
Provincial Council of Carpenters, 920; 
Labour Educational Association urges 
enactment, 612; memorandum of pro- 
vincial executive of T. and L. Congress, 
49, 

Que.: recommendations of Social Insurance 
Commission, 112, 161; and of Montreal 
Council of Social Agencies, 55, 512; 
provincial executive of T. and L. Con- 
gress recommends, 181. 

Sask.: resolution adopted by Legislature, 
A292. 

United Kingdom: amendments proposed by 
Trades Union Congress, 1008; unemploy- 
ment benefits under Act, 674: outline 
of Bill to amend Unemployment In- 
surance Acts, 1147, 1170. 

advocated by Hon. Frances Perkins, 
‘992; Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers favour non-contributory plan, 
922: effect of depression on private 
unemployment insurance plans, 58; 
Ohio Commission summarizes costs of, 
114; movement towards compulsory un- 
employment reserves, 115; proposals 


US.A:: 
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Unemployment Insurance—C onc. 
for unemployment reserves, 601; un- 
employment reserves condemned by 
Pennsylvania State Committee, 853; 
longer “waiting period ” recommended, 
bee. report of Maryland Commission, 
1171 


Unemployment Relief Act, 1930: 
Hon. W. A. Gordon reviews expenditures 
and employment afforded under, 290. 


Unemployment Reserves: 
See Unemployment Insurance. 


Union of New Brunswick Municipalities: 
recommendations of special convention, 398. 


Union of Socialist Soviet Republics: 
See Russia. 


United States: 


See various subject headings. 


Uraguay: 
See Industrial Disputes. 
Veterans: 
Ont.: activities of veteran’s agencies, 779; 


placements of disabled soldiers, 44. 


Vocational Education: 
See Education. 


Vocational Education Act (Federal) : 
Labour Educational Association of Ontario 
recommends action under, 612. 
T. and L. Congress requests grants for 
technical education in accordance with 
provisions of, 179. 


Vocational Education Act (Ontario): 
amendment to existing legislation, 599. 


Vocational Educational Act (Saskatchewan) : 
amendment to, 601. 


Vocational Guidance: 
United Kingdom: annual report on juvenile 
employment, 117. 


Wages: 
negotiations respecting wages on steam rail- 
ways in Canada and the United States,. 
226. 
Canada— 
wages and hours of labour in Canada (sup- 
plement, January, 1933). 
average earnings and weeks employed for 
wage earners in 1931, 1094. 
compensation of railway employees in 1932, 
822. 
report of conciliation board concerning re- 
duction in railway wages, 479. 
salary and wage statistics on steam rail- 
ways, in 1931, 438. 
unemployment and earnings among workers 
in Saint John, Winnipeg, and Van- 
couver, 426. 
.: salaries and wages in 1932-33, 770. 
industrial payrolls and weekly wages 
in 1932, 910, 911, 912; wages and work- 
ing conditions of coal miners at Prince- 
ton, 331. 
Man.: payrolls in 1932, 606. 
N.S.: agreements as to wages and working 
conditions for coal miners, 227; amend- 
ment to Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
respecting wages, 907; payrolls under 
workmen’s compensation, 607. 


Alta 
B.C.: 
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W ages—Conc. ; 

‘Ont.: amendment to Master and Servant 
Act, 599; average weekly hours and 
wages of women in various industries, 
609; industrial payrolls in 1932, 604; 
wage increase in construction relief 
camps, 877. 

Que.: individual right of action under Pro- 
fessional Syndicates Act, 570; wages in 
mines in 1932, 1175. 

Sask.: amendment to Masters and Servants 
Act, 601; industrial payrolls in 1932, 
919; revision of Companies Act, 601. 

South Africa: administration of Wage Act, 
114, 

U.S.A.: average weekly wages for chain store 
employees, 1090; Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers oppose further reduc- 
tions, 922; earnings in men’s clothing 
industry in 1932, 304; wage contracts 
in public works, 1205. 

See also Agreements, Industrial; Census; 
Civil Service; Code; Fair Wages; Legal 
Decisions; Liens; Minimum Wages; 


National Industrial Recovery Act 
CO.824:):: 
War: 
resolution of Trades and Labour Congress, 
1002. 


United Kingdom: resolution of Trades Union 
Congress, 1008. 


Welfare Work: 
activities of Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies, 1093. 


White, S. E.: 
death of, 579. 


Whitley Councils: 
review of progress in Great Britain, 621. 


Wolfenden, Hugh H., Consulting Actuary, 
Canadian LInfe Insurance Officers’ As- 
sociation: 

views on social insurance, 5. 


‘Women: 

employment in mines and night employment 
on agenda of International Labour 
Conference, 1058. 

International Federation of Trade Unions 
urges representation in trade union 
movement, 1007. 

Canada— 

B.C.: employment in industry in 1932, 913; 
working hours, 915. 

Ont.: average weekly wages and hours of 
women in various industries, 609. 

Que.: Montreal training scheme for unem- 
ployed girls, 1093. 

U.S.A.: interstate conference urges uniform- 
ity of working hours of, 568. 
See also Minimum Wages. 


Workers’ Educational! Association of Ontario: 
annual conference, 1092. 


Workers’ Unity League: 
See Labour Organizations. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 

Revision of convention on agenda of Int. 

Labour Conference, 1058. 
Canada— 

administration of Government Employees’ 
Compensation Act, 38. 

conference of Association of Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, 918. 


Workmen’s Compensation—Conc. 

Dominion liability for compensation of pen- 
sioners, 45. 

fatal and non-fatal accidents recorded by 
provincial compensation Boards, 355. 

provincial activities reviewed by Can. 
Manufacturers’ Association, 619. 

Alta.: amendment sought by Civil Service 
Association, 333; and by Federation of 
Labour, 186, 394; amendment to Act, 
699; report of Board for 1932, 518; 
revised regulations issued by compensa- 
tion Board, 277. 

B.C.: annual report of Board, 994; Act 
declared valid (Anderson versus Flame 
Collieries), 1055; claim of compensa- 
tion Board has priority over that of 
mortgagee, 667; power of Board to 
levy assessments for medical aid, 749, 
1053; regulations governing submarine 
diving, 1064. 

Man.: annual report of Board, 606. 

N.B.: annual report of Board, 308; an- 
nouncement of increased assessments, 
112; amendments proposed by Federa- 
tion of Labour, 393; new regulations 
effective January 1, 1933, 40. 

N.S.: annual report for 1932, 993; amend- 
ment provides that applicant entitled 
to benefit of doubt, 851; functions of 
pension reserves in, 467; recommen- 
dations of United Mine Workers, 1183. 

Ont.: annual report, 604; accidents in 
various months, 45, 48, 118, 326, 579, 705, 
818, 919, 1092, 1149; amendments to Act, 
598; benefits reviewed, 975; deduction 
of compensation payments from wages, 
358; hotel employees not protected by, 
250; provisional assessment rates for 
1933, 891; recommendations of T. and 
L. Congress executive, 51. 

Que.: annual report of board, 771; accident 
increase and cost distribution, 1099; 
amendments to Act, 695; amendments 
recommended by T. and L. Congress, 
180; cost of Cymbeline disaster, 356; 
Court of Appeals finds compensation 
legislation within provincial jurisdic- 
tion, 253, 357 (outline of decision)— 
Act again declared valid, 1140; 
“liaison” established between medical 
profession and board, 877; perjury and 
fraud conviction under the Act, 167; 
recommendation of Council of Carpen- 
ters, 921; regulation respecting sheds, 
garages, repair shops, etc. 41; relief 
work excluded from Act, 519; suggested 
change in system of medical aid, 112; 
Fed. of Catholic Workers protest 
amendment respecting relief workers, 
1182; 

Sask.: Board report for 1932, 918; amend- 
ments to Act, 600; amending regula- 
tions, 41 (correction, 977); regulation 
(No. 52) respecting levying of assess- 
ments, 169; inclusion of Anti-Tuber- 
culosis League under Act, 1174. 

U.S.A.: annual report of government em- 
ployees’ compensation committee, 42; 
union official a workman for compen- 
sation purposes, 869; validity of New 
York law, 1148; proposed elimination 
of schedule rating, 1185. 

See also Diseases, Industrial; Government 
Employees Compensation Act; Legal 
Decisions. 


Yugoslavia: See Industrial Disputes. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 
the beginning of December showed the 
reduction usual at this season; the losses were 
on a much smaller scale than on the same date 
of 1931, and were also less than the average 
decline reported during the eleven years of the 
record. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
tabulated statements from 8,061 firms (each 
with at least 15 employees), employing an 
aggregate staff of 765,441 persons, as compared 
with 779,015 in the preceding month; the em- 
ployment index stood at 83-2, compared with 
84-7 on November 1, 1932, and 99-1 on Decem- 
ber 1, 1931. On the same date in the ten pre- 
ceding years the index was as follows: 1930, 
108-5; 1929, 119-1; 1928, 116-7; 1927, 106-8; 
1926, 102°3; 1925, 96-5; 1924, 91-9; 1923, 96-9: 
1922, 96:3, and 1921, 88-3. These indexes, 
which are based upon the average number of 
employees of the reporting firms in the calen- 
dar year 1926 as 100, are indicative of condi- 
tions in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business. 

At the beginning of December, 1932, the un- 
employment percentage reported to the De- 
partment of Labour by local trade unions 
stood at 22-8 contrasted with percentages of 
22:0 at the beginning of November and 18:6 
at the beginning of December, 1931. The per- 
centage for November was based on the re- 
ports received by the Department of Labour 
from 1,797 labour organizations with a com- 
bined membership of 161,058 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of La- 
bour from offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada showed an increase in the work 
transacted during November, 1932, when a 
comparison was made with October, but a de- 
crease from that recorded during the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, the marked 
change in both instances taking place in the 
highway division of construction and main- 
tenance. Vacancies in November, 1932, num- 
bered 28,683, applications 65,165, and there 
were 27,383 placements in regular and casual 
employment. 

The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices in 
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sixty-nine cities declined slightly to $7.04 for 
the beginning of December as compared with 
$7.09 for November. Comparative figures for 
earlier dates were $7.85 for December, 1931; 
$10.10 for December, 1930; $11.83 for Decem- 
ber, 1929; $10.39 for December, 1922; $14.84 
for December, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak) ; and $7.96 for December, 1914, In 
wholesale prices the index number calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics was 64:0 
for December as compared with 64:8 for No- 
vember; 70-3 for December, 1931; 77-7 for 
December, 1930; 96-0 for December, 1929; 
98-0 for December, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 
(the peak); and 66-4 for December, 1914. 


During the past month the 


Industrial Department received the 
Disputes report of the Board ap- 
Investigation pointed in connection with 


Act the dispute between ship- 

ping interests at Saint John, 
N.B., and their longshoremen, together with 
a minority report. A Board was established 
during the month in the case of a dispute 
between the Canadian National Railways and 
its locomotive firemen and enginemen. The 
text of the reports mentioned above, and par- 
ticulars of proceedings during the month, are 
given on page 15 of this issue. 


Two supplements are pub- 
Supplements on lished with this issue of the 
Wages and Lasour GAZETTE, continuing 
Hours of Labour the series on wages and on 
and Prices in prices issued annually in 
Canada and January in recent years. 
other countries The first is the sixteenth 

report in the “ Wages and 
Hours of Labour” series, giving informa- 
tion as to the year 1932, with compara- 
tive figures for 1931 and earlier years; 
it contains tables showing the wages and 
working hours of the principal classes of 
labour throughout the Dominion in various in- 
dustries. The second supplement deals with 
the movement in retail and wholesale prices in 
Canada in 1932 and in previous years; tables 
are also given showing the movement iof prices 
in other countries throughout the world. 
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A Department of Labour 
has been established in 
Nova Scotia in pursuance 
of legislation enacted by 
the provincial legislature at 
the last session (LAaBour GazeTrn, August, 1932, 
page 865). The Hon. Gordon §S. Harrington, 
Premier and Minister of Public Works and 
Mines, is the first Minister of Labour of the 
Province. The Secretary of Labour is Mr. 
Charles J. McDonald, of Glace Bay, chairman 
of the Dominion legislative board of the Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trainmen, who has been 
active in the labour movement in the province 
for many years. In 1902 Mr. McDonald be- 
came legislative representative of Lodge 684 of 
the Brotherhood, and still held that position 
at the time of his appointment as Secretary of 
Labour; in 1909 he was named chairman of 
the legislative board for Nova Scotia, serving 
as vice-chairman of the Dominion board until 
1926, when he became chairman of the latter 
body. 


Nova Scotia 
Department 
of Labour 


Mr. Gustave Franeq, chair- 
man of the Minimum Wage 
Board in Quebec, recently 
issued a statement in refer- 
ence to the wages paid to 
female employees in the 
textile industry in the province of Quebec. 
After quoting the rates fixed by the Board for 
experienced workers and for apprentices in 
Montreal and the rest of the province, Mr. 
Franeq proceeded: “We desire to state that 
minimum wages cannot be assimilated to cur- 
rent wages. If an employer pays less than the 
minimum wages set by an order of the Mini- 
mum Wage Board he violates the law and is 
liable to a penalty of not more than $100 for 
each offence. In general, the current wage paid 
in any industry is far above the legal average 
wage set by the law, as for imstance in the 
textile industry in this province. In this in- 
dustry the average wage per week for all 
female employees, including apprentices and 
experienced workers, be it remembered, was in 
Montreal $12.89 in 1928; it was $13.38 in 1929; 
it was $13.33 in 1930, and $13.45 in 1931, and 
up to July 1 of. 1932, $13.25. 

“Turning to the wages in textile mills out- 
side of Montreal, what is the situation? In 
1928 the average was $11.40; in 1929 it was 
$12.04; in 1930 it was $12.01; in 1931 it was 
$12.33, and for the period up to July 1 of 1932 
the average was $11.50. 

“These figures cover the entire field of the 
textile trades, including weaving, knitting, 
spinning and allied processes. If only the cot- 
ton mills were considered the average wage 
would be higher, as some of the silk mills and 
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knitting establishments are only paying the 


“minimum wages required by law, which, natur- 


ally, tends to lower the average wage for the 
whole textile industry.” 


New arrangements for the 
training of employees in 
Ontario in First Aid and 
accident prevention were 
concluded recently as the 
result of joint action by the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations of 
Ontario and the St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion. The movement is actively supported by 
the Provincial Department of Health through 
the Deputy Minister, Dr. W. J. Bell, who is 
also. a member of the Provincial Council of the 
St. John Association. The Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations are represented by 
their manager, Mr. R. B. Morley, who was in- 
strumental in carrying out the details of the 
plan. Last September, Mr. R. R. Buchanan 
was taken on the staff of the St. John Asso- 
clation, and he is now working as a field officer 
for the two organizations, the expenses of the 
work being defrayed by the “I.A.P.A.” Classes 
have already been held, or are being arranged, 
in London, Oshawa, Toronto—East and West, 
Belleville, Kingston, Brantford, Galt, Guelph, 
and in industrial centres in the Ottawa Valley. 


In Industrial Medicine, No- 
Accident liability vember, 1932, Dr. Hart E. 
of employees Fisher, chief surgeon of the 
at various ages Chicago Rapid Transit Com- 

pany gives the results of an 
exhaustive study of the “accident proneness ” 
of workmen of various ages, based on elaborate 
tests of individual reactions to impressions, 
and also on actual records of past accidents. 
His conclusions are as follows: “So far, I be- 
lieve that I may state without fear that those 
persons in the 40 to 59 year age group are the 
most efficient and safest for the work in which 
they are engaged. The persons in this age 
group have had less personal injuries, less un- 
usual occurrences, less absenteeism from work 
on account of illness. It is also evident that 
there is less labour turnover and greater long- 
evity in the persons in this second age group 
when compared with other age groups. Their 
having the more stable and rapid reaction 
time seems to fit them as the most desirable 
group to make efficient railroad men. 

“Would not this lead our steps toward the 
study of the practice, so often prevalent in 
industry, of discrimination in employment of 
men over 40 years of age in favour of the 
younger men? The middle-age group have, 
to my mind, more stability of character, and 
their mental processes are not so apt to be 
disturbed and influenced under stress as their 
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younger brothers. This second age group may 
be better employees from their previous ex- 
perience and on account of many of them be- 
ing family men to a large degree with the re- 
sponsibility of dependants to support; they 
are the more regular on the job; and they 
settle down satisfied with their work and re- 
main longer with the company. Their habits 
are formed and more regular. With intelligent 
training and education, it is easier to instruct 
them in new practices and the formation of 
new work habits.” 

References to the problem of the older 
worker in industry will be found in the Lasour 
Gazette, November, 1932, page 1182; June, 
1930, page 621; December, 1930, page 1368, etc. 


The policy of the Govern- 


Settlement of ment of Canada in encour- 


Canadian aging the settlement of 
families on Canadian families on the 
the land land has been noted in re- 


cent issues of the Lasour 
GazeTTte (December, 1932, page 1301). A re- 
view of the work that was carried on in this 
direction during the past year was given by 
the Hon. W. A. Gordon, Minister of Labour, 
and Acting Minister of Immigration and 
Colonization, in the course of an article con- 
tributed to the Montreal Gazette’s “Com- 
mercial and Financial Review ” for 1932. “ The 
principal activities of my Department” (ie. 
of Immigration), the Minister wrote, “aside 
from the necessary inspection and preventive 
service at ocean and boundary ports, are now 
directed toward the settlement on the land of 
families already resident in Canada. This line 
of activity was adopted in 1930, when the 
practice of encouraging immigration was dis- 
continued. It was believed then—and subse- 
quent experience has established that the be- 
lief was well-founded—that there were in the 
Canadian cities many families with farm back- 
ground, attracted to the industrial centres in 
times of prosperity and still in possession of 
some capital, who would be glad to go back 
to the land if they could be reliably directed 
just where and how to go. A suggestion for 
procedure along this line was laid before the 
presidents of the Canadian Pacific and Cana- 
dian National Railways, who heartily con- 
curred, and a committee was set up, with 
representatives of the two railways and the 
Department, to carry it into effect. Local 
organization was effected in the various pro- 
vinces, and a small classified advertising cam- 
paign was undertaken to bring the services 
offered to the attention of all who might be 
in need of them. This work, initiated in 1930 
and 1931, has been continued during 1932, and 
the results have exceeded all expectations. 
Although no financial assistance was given, 
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the three interests concerned, in the period 
from October, 1930, to September 30, 1932, 
were instrumental in placing on the land 9,498 
families, and in finding farm employment for 
20,689 single men. On the basis of five per- 
sons to a family this means a recorded land 
settlement of 68,154 souls. There is also no 
doubt that these activities contributed to the 
volume of similar settlement carried on by 
various provincial governments, and on per- 
sonal initiative, no record of which is con- 
tained in these statistics. The value of this 
settlement work, particularly in times of dis- 
tress and unemployment, must be recognized 
by all thoughtful citizens of the Dominion. 

“An outcome of this experience in land 
settlement has been the adoption by the 
Dominion Government of a policy of co-oper- 
ating with provinces and municipalities in 
settlement on the land of suitable families in 
place of relief expenditures which would other- 
wise be incurred on their account. This in- 
volves no greater expenditure than would be 
necessary to carry the families on relief, and 
substitutes the hope of self-dependence for 
the despair of unemployment. The Govern- 
ment believes that it is on sound ground both 
with respect to general colonization and relief 
land settlement, having regard to the neces- 
sity of increasing the number of rural residents 
in Canada in order to bring about a better 
economic balance and so insure a revival of 
both rural and urban prosperity.” 


The creation of a _ special 


Permanent permanent unemployment 
unemployment fund has been recommended 
reserve by the Unemployment In- 
recommended vestigation Committee ap- 


in South Africa pointed by the Government 
of the Union of South Africa, 
whose report was published during December. 
To administer the fund the committee suggest 
a central board to which local authorities 
would apply. The money would be appropri- 
ated for public works, which would have to be 
approved by the board. The Central Board 
would consist of five members representing re- 
spectively the Union Government, the rural 
community, the workers, the employers, and 
the local authorities, with the government 
representative as chairman. The committee 
considers that where expenditure on the pre- 
vention and relief of unemployment is con- 
cerned, the fund, subject to any conditions laid 
down by the Central Board, should be used for 
the granting of subsidies or loans, or both, to 
government departments, provincial adminis- 
trations, local authorities and public bodies; 
the Board to hand over to the public debt 
commissioners whatever portion of the fund is 
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not needed to meet current payments, to be 
invested by them in certain specified securities. 

As to the extent to which local authorities 
should be required to co-operate in the pre- 
vention and relief of unemployment in their 
own areas the Committee recommends: “ As 
regards works of a capital nature, the assist- 
ance to be given to local authorities should be 
confined to loans for a period of, say, five 
years, or to a contribution of a portion of the 
interest for, say, two or three years. In re- 
spect of reserve works, the scheme undertaken 
specially by local governing authorities for the 
prevention and relief of unemployment during 
a severe depression other than works of a 
capital nature, contributions in aid of any such 
expenditure by local authorities may be made 
from the fund to such extent and on such con- 
ditions as the Central Board may deem neces- 
sary.” 

After examining the position in the building 
trade, the committee states: “The conclusion 
that we have arrived at is that direct employ- 
ment at their own trades and at the standard 
rate of wages could be provided only for a 
limited number of skilled artizans in the build- 
ing and allied trades, and that the skilled work- 
ers in other industries would be dependent on 
how far industry generally would be stimu- 
lated by the putting into force of a works pro- 
gram and on the employment they could 
secure on the works designed for the employ- 
ment of unskilled labour.” 


A movement which has 
been observed during the 
past year, mainly in the 
western States, to exchange 
commodities directly by 
means of barter, was described in the New 
Republic (New York) for January 4. “ Prob- 
ably because of its prolific farm produce,” it is 
stated, “the far west is the home of the 
largest and most extensive exchange organiza- 
tions. About half a million people are benefit- 
ing from exchanges in California and thou- 
sands more in Washington and Oregon. Den- 
ver and Minneapolis have large and growing 
exchanges. They are to be found in Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, Texas, Oklahoma, North 
Dakota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, and Georgia. 
And most of them have been organized by 
the unemployed themselves.” 

Particulars are given of the movement in 
the Rocky Mountain States—Idaho, Wyom- 
ing, Utah, and Arizona. The idea first took 
form during the harvest season of 1931, when 
the farmers were in desperate need of hands 
to help them with their crops and, having no 


Trade by barter 
in western 
United States 


cash, leaped at the chance of being able to 
pay wages in the form of produce. The group 
immediately established an exchange bureau 
in a small office, and as they had no money 
to advertise in the daily papers, they began 
personally to corral workers and farmers in- 
terested in the scheme. Having assembled a 
number of jobless men eager to exchange their 
labour for food the group hired trucks and 
the workers were delivered to the farmers, 
who had accepted a direct exchange for 
labour. The men worked all day in the fields 
and at nightfall were paid in potatoes, onions, 
carrots, parsnips, apples, peaches, butter, eggs 
or pork, according to their wants. The truck 
then came for them and their produce pay- 
ments and returned them to their homes. By 
the middle of January, 1932, the exchange 
business had expanded to a point where it 
became necessary to incorporate the system 
and organize it into departments along modern 
lines. It was named the Natural Develop- 
ment Association. Growth, after the organi- 
zation was incorporated, proceeded even more 
rapidly than before. Representatives of prac- 
tically every kind of labour, trade and pro- 
fession joined. The rapid expansion and in- 
creasing volume of business which the asso- 
ciation was handling made a new development 
necessary. In July, 1932, scrip was intro- 
duced as the medium of exchange among 
members of the organization. By adopting 
this method, the exchange of products for work 
was greatly simplified and much costly and 
intricate bookkeeping avoided. The Natural 
Development Association issued the scrip in 
the form of stamp books of various denomina- 
tions, the scrip being good for anything the 
Association has for exchange. 


In a recent report the Association lists six- 
teen major kinds of commodities for ex- 
change, including food products offered by 
farmers, dairymen, sheepmen and cattlemen. 
The N.D.A. Health Department operates 
fifteen distinct services, from medical treat- 
ment to drug-store service. The report also 
lists one hundred and three lines of unskilled 
labour, services and trades. All these com- 
modities, services and trades are represented 
in the organization. 


A report on the mortality 


Health of of merchant seamen was 
seamen in recently issued by the 
merchant Registrar-General of Births 
marine and Deaths for England 


and Wales, as an appendix 
to his decennial report on occupational mor- 
tality (1927). The difficulty of obtaining 
trustworthy statistics for this occupation is 
noted, but certain tentative conclusions are 
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reached. The mortality rates of seamen in 
the mercantile marine are compared with 
those in the Royal Navy, with results not 
unfavourable to the merchant service when 
it is remembered that the men in the Navy 
are a picked body of men, and that their 
conditions of service (for example, in respect 
of continuity of employment) are in some 
respects more favourable than those of the 
generality of merchant seamen. The general 
conclusion, as regards comparison with other 
callings, is that “apart from drowning and 
injury, service in the mercantile marine is 
no more inimical to life and health than are 
many of the occupations ashore frequently 
regarded as healthful.” 


At a recent meeting of 
the Executive Council of 
the ‘Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the In- 
. dustrial Relations Commit- 
tee submitted a report 
supplementing their report to the last annual 
convention (Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1932, page 
678). The committee reported that they had 
made a study of the various methods which 
had been adopted by some of the larger 
companies for the spreading of work among 
as many employees as possible, and that they 
had sent out the following circular to the 
members of the Association :— 


“Tt will be recalled that at the last annual 
meeting, a resolution was passed emphasizing, 
among other things, the need for members 
of the Association ‘to maintain their efforts 
of the past two years in their own plants and 
elsewhere to the limit of their abilities and 
resources by distributing available work 
among as many employees as possible.” A 
study which has been made of the steps 
which are being adopted in some of the larger 
plants shows that, practically without excep- 
tion, they are following the principle of em- 
ploying a larger number of men on short 
time, rather than a smaller number of men 
on full time. Examples of the measures 
adopted include the five-day week, the four- 
day week, half-time employment, 1.e., every 
other half day, or every other day, or every 
other week, reduction of hours to six per 
day or to thirty-six or twenty-four per week. 
Thus one large company whose volume of 
business for 1932 is only 59 per cent of the 
1929 figure, has retained 80 per cent of its 
employees of 1929. A second company by 
reducing its work week from six days to 5 
days, has been able to provide employment 
for one hundred more people than would 
otherwise be employed. The Industrial Re- 


Canadian 

Manufacturers 
favour shorter 
working hours 


lations Committee recognizes of course that 
there is no one method which can be applied 
universally. It ventures, however, once more 
to emphasize the urgent need, at a time like 
the present, for every employer to endeavour 
to adopt some system that will keep a maxi- 
mum of people in at least part-time em- 
ployment.” 
In an address before the 
Canadian Club at Ottawa 
views on social on December 15, Mr. Hugh 
insurance H. Wolfenden discussed 
“the philosophy and prin- 
ciples of social insurance.” Mr. Wolfenden 
is consulting actuary of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers’ Association, and is the 
author of a book published last year under 
the title, “The Real Meaning of Social In- 
surance.” The actuarial problems involved in 
the application of sound principles to the 
various departments of social insurance were 
referred to by the speaker: “Intricate math- 
ematical procedure is involved,” he said; “for 
the probabilities of sickness, accident, dis- 
ability, marriage, withdrawal and death must 
be estimated for each sex and combined in 
many different ways with rates of interest 
and expense; in plans of unemployment in- 
surance the rate of unemployment also, which 
is a very much less stable and easily-pre- 
dictable contingency, must be computed.” 

Mr. Wolfenden regretted the indiscriminate 
use of the word “insurance” in connection with 
various non-contributory schemes. Insurance, 
he pointed out, is essentially co-operative, 
whether it is established with the aid of 
stock-holders, or on a basis of mutuality. 
“Tt is equally clear that all insurance is 
‘social’ in the truest sense; and the term 
‘social insurance’ accordingly, should not be 
reserved, as it generally is to-day, for describ- 
ing only governmental schemes.” 

The speaker next outlined the developments 
in social theories, from the stage of un- 
restrained individualism to complete “regi- 
mentation,” and suggested that State control 
might take a profitable turn by enforcing 
“minimum requirements of citizenship,” in- 
stead of proceeding to further restrictions of 
individual action. Passing to the considera- 
tion of existing systems of social insurance 
Mr. Wolfenden observed that the British 
pensions and health insurance acts were 
founded largely upon Poor Law and Friendly 


An actuary’s 


Society administration which had no counter- 


part in Canada; and that the British unem- 
ployment insurance system had ceased in 
large measure to be insurance at all, while 
the German system had been hardly more 
fortunate. 
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Mr. Wolfenden concluded with the follow- 
ing constructive suggestion: “These differing 
experiences” he said, “lead inevitably to the 
conclusion that many of the State plans which 
are called ‘insurance’ are in fact not really 
insurance at all, and that the so-called 
‘actuarial basis’ is often—not always, but often 
—a basis with which it is extremely difficult 
for an actuary to agree. They lead also to 
the thought that in many respects compulsory 
savings plans—and there is a very great differ- 
ence between a savings plan and an insurance 
plan—that compulsory savings plans may well 
be found to provide a sounder basis for deal- 
ing with unemployment, and with sickness 
and old age as well. That method, at any 
rate, secures a perfectly definite and unmis- 
takable relation between contributions and 
benefits which any man can understand, and 
thus removes completely all those misconcep- 
tions of the meaning and functions of insur- 
ance which until now have so largely under- 
mined state operation of insurance.” 


During the past two years 
the number of persons tak- 
ing advantage of vocational 
education in the United 
States showed a marked 
increase. The Hon. W. N. 
Doak, US. Secretary of 
Labour, in a statement issued in January, 
said: “The popularity of vocational educa- 
tion, especially under adverse economic con- 
ditions, is demonstrated by the fact that even 
in the last two years enrolment has increased 
materially. Enrolment in the year ended 
June 30, 1932, was 1,176,162, as compared with 
1,117,556 for the year ended June 30, 1931. 
This is an increase of over 58,000. Included 
in the 1932 figures is the enrolment of 257,000 
farm boys and girls and adult farmers in 
vocational agriculture courses, 580,000 youths 
and adults in trade and industrial courses, 
and 339,000 girls and women in home economic 
courses. A summary of the program of 
vocational rehabilitation which, under the 
terms of the national vocational rehabilitation 
act of 1920 is also promoted by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, shows that 
notwithstanding the economic conditions of 
the past year, the number of rehabilitations 
increased 9 per cent over 1931.” 


The Secretary recalled that the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education was created 
in February, 1917, “not as a war agency to 
undertake the responsibility of providing 
vocational training for disabled soldiers—an 
unfortunate misapprehension that is rather 
widespread even to-day—but as an agency to 
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promote vocational education of less than 
college grade for adults and youths in agri- 
cultural, trade and industrial, and home-mak- 
ing occupations. The full-time, part-time, 
and evening schools set up in the 48 States 
under State plans for vocational education 
provide training not only for those who are 
planning to enter wage-earning employments, 
but also for those already employed who 
desire to improve their efficiency and hence 
their wage-earning capacity. The annual re- 
port of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education shows that vocational education 
has a direct bearing upon the present econ- 
omic situation in that many of those now 
unemployed are using their enforced leisure 
to get instruction in vocational education 
classes in new occupations to which they hope 
to return later. Instruction in vocational 
schools reaches into every kind of employ- 
ment requiring a measure of technical or 
mechanical skill. Practical farm courses; 
courses covering trade and industrial occu- 
pations, such as the building trades, metal 
trades, mining, and specific lines of manufac- 
turing; and courses in home making for girls 
and women are provided in these schools.” 


The British Ministry of 
Directory of Labour of Great Britain 
British workers has published a revised 


edition of the Directory 
of employers’ associations, 
trade unions, joint organi- 
zations, etc., corrected up to October, 1932. 
The directory contains lists of all the separate 
organizations of employers and employees 
(totalling over 3,200) known to the Ministry 
to be concerned with matters relating to the 
employment of labour, with the names and 
addresses of their secretaries. It also contains 
lists of joint organizations of employers and 
employees which deal with labour matters, 
including conciliation and arbitration boards, 
standing joint committees, joint industrial 
(Whitley) councils, trade boards, the Agri- 
cultural Wages Board and Agricultural Wages 
Committees, with their secretaries’ names and 
addresses. The employers’ associations, trade 
unions, etc., are classified in industrial group- 
ings, and one of the new features of this 
issue of the directory is the arrangement of 
organizations under the names of the various 
federations to which they are affiliated. This 
has been done in the case both of employers’ 
associations and of trade unions. In the case 
of trade unions, an indication is also given of 
those which are aftiliated to the Trades Union 
Congress, and of those which are registered 
under the Trade Union Acts. Two indexes 


and employers 
organizations 
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are provided, one to employers’ organizations, 
the other to trade unions, etc. The Directory 
eovers Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


A National Council was 


National set up in Mexico in Oc- 
Economic tober, 1932, for the purpose 
Council in of organizing and develop- 
Mexico ing industry and agriculture. 


This institution is similar 
to the national economic councils which al- 
ready exist in some countries (reference to 
some of these councils was made in the 
Lazsour Gazerte, February, 1931, page 118, and 
in other issues). It has been established with 
the help of organizations concerned in the 
economic development of the country, and 
its object will be to co-ordinate Government 
and private economic activities, and to ex- 
press its views for this purpose on all ques- 
tions within its scope. The ‘Council has 
already established advisory sections for the 
technical study of problems of agriculture, 
industry, commerce, finance, statistics, com- 
munications and labour. 


A bill 


making provision 


Economic that future improvements 
control by or extensions of industrial 
government in equipment shall be subject 
Italy to permission by the gov- 


ernment was introduced in 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies during No- 
vember. The preamble states that the legis- 
lation is to give the government the necessary 
powers to exercise supervision over new indus- 
trial equipment, with a view to bringing the 
development of such equipment into harmony 
with the general economic position. The State, 
which has to make considerable financial sac- 
rifices to facilitate the reduction of over- 
developed industries, is stated to have a right 
to intervene in industry, as it already does 
through the inspection it exercises for the pur- 
poses of national defence, policy, safety, hy- 
giene, etc. The preamble adds that the head- 
long race for new investment, based rather on 
banking considerations than on industrial ones, 
is injurious not only in the present, but for the 
future also, in that it delays the revival of 
business. The proposed measure seeks to take 
into account the general position of the con- 
sumers’ market for the purposes of new indus- 
trial development. In the industrial field, it is 
declared, as in the fields of banking, insurance 
and commerce, the principle of free enterprise 
must be limited by the superior conception of 
co-ordination in accordance with the general 
interest. On the basis of these considerations, 
the Bill is intended to grant the Government 


the right of supervision of new industrial 
equipment and the power to enact the neces- 
sary measures of enforcement. 





As a Christmas gift to the mining popula- 
tion at Caledonia Mines, Nova Scotia, Mr. 
John Dregatis, who conducts a grocery busi- 
ness in the district, recently wrote off his 
books the outstanding bills of his customers, 
valued at $38,108. Mr. Dregatis, who is a 
native of Greece, formerly worked in the 
Caledonia colliery. “ When times were good 
and work plenty,” he stated, “these people 
always paid me. I know if times were good 
these bills on my books would be paid. I am 
going to try to make it a little easier for these 
people by telling them that now they owe me 
nothing. I am calling everything square. 
They will not have to worry at Christmas 
over what they owe John Dregatis.” 





Reference was made in the Lasour GazettE, 
October, 1932, (page 1039) to the Unemployed 
Council movement in the United States, with 
special reference to the organization at Seattle, 
Washington. The New Republic, December 
14, 1932, described the origin and purposes of 
this movement, which is now established in 
the form of councils or nuclei in some 340 
towns throughout the country, with an es- 
timated strength of about 300,000 workers. 
The Chicago membership is reported to be 
about twenty-five thousand. 





At a recent meeting at Montreal, Mr. Tom 
Moore, president of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, advocated shorter work- 
ing hours as a means of preventing the unem- 
ployment resulting from the use of machinery. 
He enumerated three ways for reducing work- 
ing hours—shorter shifts, holidays with pay, 
and a shorter working day and week. Mr. 
Moore stated his preference for the latter plan, 
but he stipulated that wages must be kept up 
to their former level, or increased, as other- 
wise the worker’s standard of living would be 
affected. 





There was a general downward trend in the 
number of employment certificates issued to 
children in the United States from 1920 to 
1931, according to reports received by the 
United States Children’s Bureau from 13 cities. 
From 1929 to 1931 the decline in the number 
of children going to work was especially heavy. 
In 1931, 28 per cent of the children for whom 
this information was known started to work at 
the age of 14 years. Comparative figures over 
the period 1929 to 1931 imdicate, however, a 
slightly greater decline in the employment of 
younger than of older children. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


y Peace employment situation throughout Can- 
ada at the end of December was reported 
by the Superintendents of the Employment 
Service of Canada as follows:— 


Few requests for farm help were received in 
the province of Nova Scotia but local farmers 
were starting to cut wood. The demand for 
bushmen was almost nil, although some of the 
smaller operators were busy cutting pit props. 
Good catches of fish were reported along the 
coast. Mines in the New Glasgow area worked 
from one to four days per week, while the ma- 
jority of those in Cape Breton and vicinity 
operated two days. Manufacturing, for the 
most part, was only fair, as confectioners and 
food manufacturers reported a decline in out- 
put, due to the end of the holiday season. 
Textiles were busy, while in the steel and iron 
industry, some idleness was reported. The 
major part of construction work in evidence 
was that done on streets and sewers by the 
various municipalities. Passenger transporta- 
tion was heavy over the holidays, but freight 
traffic was light. Trade was dull, with col- 
lections slow. A number of calls were received 
in the women’s division for charworkers, but 
the demand for home domestics, office and 
hotel help was slow. 


Farmers did a fair business in New Bruns- 
wick in Christmas trees and local markets were 
well stocked with fowl. Fishing was fair, al- 
though moving ice did some damage to gear 
in the rivers. Logging was quiet. Manufac- 
turing remained unchanged, with many of the 
mills working only on a part-time basis. Much 
of the building construction was completed. 
At West Saint John, however, considerable 
work was being done along the waterfront and 
in the outer channel. Road construction, also, 
had slackened as many government road ma- 
chines had been placed under cover for the 
winter. Passenger and freight traffic was brisk 
over the holidays. Import water freight con- 
tinued light, with export much improved over 
the corresponding period a year ago. This 
waterfront work provided employment for sev- 
eral hundred men. Retail houses reported 
practically the same amount of buying as in 
1931, but of goods of cheaper quality, thus re- 
ducing the value by about one-third. Little 
change took place in the women’s domestic 
section, where the usual requests were received 
for charwomen and hotel and domestic workers. 

Practically no orders for farm help were re- 
ceived in the province of Quebec and only one 
city, Montreal, reported vacancies for bush- 


men. Some activity was noted in the clothing 
industry in Hull, but in Three Rivers there 
was a decrease in all manufacturing lines. In 
Montreal, quietness prevailed in the boot and 
shoe trades and in the rubber industry. Tex- 
tiles and clothing were busy, but the revival 
of activity in metal trades, which was due to 
the re-opening of the Angus Shops, had de- 
clined somewhat, as these shops were closed 
for the holiday season. No _ outstanding 
change took place in building construction and 
quietness in this line prevailed generally 
throughout the province. In Montreal, the 
city unemployment relief work was nearing 
completion, with a corresponding reduction in 
the number employed, but sewer work con- 
tinued, with the outlook favourable for more 
men to be taken on shortly. Trade, particu- 
larly at Montreal, was stimulated by Christmas 
and New Year buying. Although the number 
of women applicants had declined slightly at 
Montreal, while vacancies still continued 
numerous, elsewhere, much activity was noted 
in the household service group. 

There has been little demand for farm help 
in the province of Ontario, and such orders as 
came in were easily filled by suitable appli- 
cants, even though wages in some instances 
were low. There was a fair call for pulpwood 
cutters as well as bushmen, although some of 
the logging camps at North Bay had reduced 
their gangs by 50 per cent. Preference for 
work by day, rather than by the piece, was 
shown by the men, as it was difficult to make 
wages in the latter instance, due to the low 
price offered. Little new help had been taken 
on at the mines for some time, but it was 
thought that more might be needed after the 
new vear. Many industrial plants were closed 
over ‘Christmas for varying periods, due to 
holidays and stocktaking, but were expecting 
to re-open early in the new year, although 
it was unlikely that staffs would be increased, 
or many new hands hired. Whatever activity 
was shown in building and construction con- 
sisted almost entirely of work on airports, or 
that furnished by various municipalities as a 
relief measure and given out on the rotation 
basis, in order that larger numbers of unem- 
ployed might benefit thereby. In the women’s 
domestic section a steady demand for workers 
prevailed but in some cases at slightly reduced 
rates of wages. 

A shght increase in the demand for farm 
help was noted in Manitoba, but this was 
largely due to the government farm relief plan. 
Distinct improvement was evident in the log- 
ging industry, but mining was quiet, and manu- 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official statistics except where noted) 


























1932 1931 
December November October December November October 
Trade, external aggregate...... RDS 6 ea oe} 84,390,471 94, 254, 899 94,507, 844 105, 340, 793 102, 466,571 
Imports, merchandise for i 
consumption............... SA heer cebu terete: 37,769,047 37,094,525 40,289,795 46,911,012 45,932,572 
Exports, Canadian produce....$ |.............. 45, 944, 520 56, 626, 095 53,255,476 57,486, 950 55,537,917 
Customs duty collected........ Sih pe ee Coe, 7,040, 648 6, 634, 810 8,388, 930 9,074, 824 9,077,219 
Bank debits to individual 
accounts............ Roi nieied SRR ER ee. tee 2,466,314, 238] 2,367,179, 485|| 2,638, 122,564] 2,841, 832,827) 2,586, 858, 058 
Bank notes in circulation....... CA eS ne eee hit 125,047,564) 133,027,195 141,013,382] 145,533,231 152, 928, 936 
Bank deposits, Savings......... Sst beads oh Hs, oe a 1,378, 663, 124] 1,370,553, 538]! 1,360,042, 129 1,395,829, 124] 1,462,308, 101 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |...........55- 998,934,028] 1,017,746, 959|| 1,082,097,360) 1, 102,493,179] 1,140, 734,029 


Security Prices, Index Numbers— 





























CWOMMONIStOCKs ek ack shee 51-3 53-4 54-8 64:8 71-9 64-6 
Preferred stocks.,............... 43-4 45-1 46-7 63-0 66-5 63°9 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 102-7 102-3 98-1 108-6 105-4 103-3 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 
MUIABOP. .. 12. deatlad tse a 64-0 64-8 65-0 70°3 70-7 70-4 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 
Beye plate) tare trae ae 16-01 16-10 16-40 17-76 17-81 17-86 
(3) Business failures, MUTE DOL Mees PM kk ede eee 301 295 263 275 253 
(3) Business failures, liabilities. $ |..........-... 4,150,000 5,347,000 5,771, 489 6, 299,775 3, 124, 466 
(2) Employment, index num- 
ber, Employers’ pay-roll 
AIGTINES ius asa 2 cea a ete MeN 83-2 84-7 86-7 99-1 103-0 103-9 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age, (trade union mem- 
OTS) Meee ey vad: WINN ORE cle es 22-8 22-0 20-4 18-6 18-3 18-1 
A TATAIGP ATION easton crac cited Ab> » suena tae retess Sues 1,258 ie! 1, 288 1,530 2,056 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
{POi@ Its. es. ea ko oe ee CANS 131,332 179,022 195,301 168, 822 222, 639 237,913 
(8) Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings....... puede ate tl vet tes 11, 742,329 TA! TSB SOG). craic alan wou brs 15,290,993 16,018, 766 
(7) Operating expenses........ PEN dea: tok eed FR ae SABE 11, 108, 806 13, 469, 096 13,110,517 14,082,975 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way gross earnings...... Sar ete cio mictncas cscs 10; 7a0s Saale ata css 11,442, 456 13, 560, 582 13,501,048 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
TRES Ctra ee lanes Sot ee ee si. PEAQGYOAU epee ecceceertc: 7,765,829 8,785, 957 8,848, 623 
Steam railways, freight in 
EOTTAL LOS ie ue AN lag teh tal MMe Sha ieshsie) A at [Ilo <o John) Slane 2, 607, 160, 393|| 1,877, 568,555] 2,805, 241,837) 2,927,389, 243 
Puildins permite... 00.02 s. fel O [useseee tae ee 2,505,309 3,076, 137 7,397,984 7,282,117 8, 442, 627 
(8) Contracts awarded......... $ 4,190,100 10,170, 400 8,875,000 22,419, 000 24, 642, 200 28, 789, 200 
Mineral Production— 
PIF TON re ee ee cle ne tons 27,031 14,149 6, 731 13, 862 14, 292 11,562 
Steel ingots and castings..... tons 30, 755 37,088 17,102 20,969 28,337 30, 926 
Perro alloys iio: Bean sctaess, 34 tons 1,090 1,544 1,599 1,814 1,911 1,912 
O52 Ut age a ME aad a tae Bec le TONS. oe teirees eles 1, 263, 467 1, 229, 167 1, 194,346 1, 226, 032 1, 638, 456 
Crude petroleum imports...... wail) fi eid ey eaten 51,710,000 83, 450,000 61,840, 000 93, 140, 000 97,340,000 
| UD DOr LINVOTLS He aise. cee cree eae 1H OVS a ARAL ODO RATE i 8 BA 3,568, 000 2,704, 000 5,493,000 2,761, 000 3,509,000 
| Cotton imports..247. lo yess Tos (| See, ae te 15,376,000 7,029,000 12, 224, 000 15,451,000 7,589, 000 
| Wool, raw imports............. NOY eae SA iio 'n Cea 1,070,000 857, 000 429,000 323, 000 442,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 
ie ae Cte as heer. Mee ds Sth | eee ene nare 99,827,808} 110,128,787 100,407,578} 109,055,115} 176,883,319 
Plour ‘production. -eku...5 0% TOT CDM Re Meta Hop tere at ACen Ces eect” 1,721,598 1,175,152 1,812,457 1,693,925 
(9) Sugar manufactured........ lbs 122, 456, 630 115,873,720 106, 613, 000 124, 420,000 121, 790, 544 96, 185,000 
Footwear production.......... JOY byl he dt 1,361,334 1,599,190 1, 133, 534 1, 254, 696 1,554, 144 
Output of central electric sta- 
tions, daily average....... Torys te emer tie oer 48, 261,000 44,843,000 46, 199, 000 47,167,000 45,980, 000 
Sales of insurances) issue: slo. |etettleistenes © sia 33, 739,000 29, 657,000 46,951,000 38, 615, 000 35, 722,000 
INeWSDriNt. ncate em eee te. .0nes ODS lin nee casas otha: 2 161,330 157,510 165,170 175, 640 184, 250 
Automobiles, passenger...........-Jecceeeereeeee® 1, 669 2,361 2,024 886 761 
(10) Index of physical volume of 
USINESS ot eae er dards sere Se tee Neech tetsu hey eccs 75°8 75°3 83-6 88-6 88-5 
Industrial production...........-]-.eseseee eee 71-8 70-4 79-5 85-5 85-1 
Mantiiacturing. Veena iteccs cette fina = Sens ne 72°3 70°6 76°8 79-2 77°7 





(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 

(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(3) Bradstreet. 

(4) Figures for end of previous month. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending December 31, 1932, and corresponding previous periods. 


(®) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending December 3, November 5 and October 8, 1932; December 5, 
November 7, and October 10, 1931. \ ) 

(0) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, 1 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobile; 
cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 


(8) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


trade, imports, 
manufactur- 
imports of 
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facturing unchanged. Building construction 
was slack and there was no work, other than 
that of sewer or highway construction, or the 
clearing of land, which was being provided. by 
the various municipalities as a relief measure. 
Retail trade was fairly active. A marked de- 
cline took place in the number of women day 
workers required, although the demand for 
regular domestic help remained steady. 

Some activity was manifest in the placing 
of farm hands in the province of Saskatche- 
wan, but these were sent out mostly under the 
farm relief scheme and in some districts it was 
reported that all the men eligible to partici- 
pate in this plam had already been absorbed. 
There was little demand for loggers, nor was 
there any work being done in building con- 
struction, but mining showed improvement. 
Relief camps had been opened at several 
centres and some employment provided in the 
National Park. Little change was evident in 
the women’s domestic section, where applicants 
were available for all positions, except a few 
of those requiring special qualifications. 

The call for farm labour in Alberta was 
light and all orders easily filled. ‘Conditions 
were slightly improved in logging, with a fair 
demand for bushmen. Practically all mines, 
especially in the vicinity of Edmonton, had 
full crews but were in no case working full 
time, owing to mild weather conditions. Manu- 
facturing was quiet. Building construction 
showed no activity. Trade was somewhat 
better over the holidays, but collections were 
slow. Fewer calls were also received for 
women domestic workers. 

There were no requests for farm help in the 
province of British Columbia and several of 
the logging camps and saw mills which had 
provided employment had ceased operations 
for an indefinite period. Herring fishing camps 
also were closed and would not likely re-open 
during the season. This industry, in previous 
years, gave employment to about 600 men for 
four or five months in the fall and winter. 
Mines were working part time only, with many 
men applying daily at the pit head. Building 
construction was slack. Concentration camps 
had been opened in various parts of the prov- 
ince, where the unemployed were looked after 
and work provided whenever possible. Some 
activity prevailed on the waterfront at New 
Westminster and at Vancouver, particularly 
with the movement of grain, but many experi- 
enced longshoremen were still on short time. 
Little work was being done at the drydock and 
shipyard at Prince Rupert, but several repair 
and overhaul jobs were expected to start early 
in the new year. Although some of the retail 
stores claimed they had a good trade in cheaper 
articles during the holidays, wholesale trade 


was only fair, and retail trade was being stimu- 
lated by sales to tide over the after-Christmas 
slackness. Women domestics who had casual 
work over the holidays were re-registering at 
the offices and were willing to accept anything 
offered. Regular placements were few. 


The seasonal losses reported 
at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1932, were on a decidedly 
smaller scale than: on the 
same date in 1931, and were also less than 
the average decline recorded during the last 
eleven years. Statements were tabulated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 8,061 
firms employing 765,441 persons, compared 
with 779,015 in the preceding month; the in- 
dex (average, 1926=100), stood at 83-2 com- 
pared with 84-7 on November 1, 1932, and 
with 99-1 on December 1, 1931. On the same 
date in the ten preceding years the index was 
as follows: 1930, 108-5; 1929, 119-1; 1928, 
116:7; 1927, 106-8; 1926, 102-3; 1925, 96-5; 


EMPLOYERS’ 
Reports. 


(1924, 91-9; 1923, 96-9; 1922, 96-3 and 1921, 


88-3. 

All five economic areas registered curtail- 
ment, the largest recessions taking place in 
the Western Provinces. In the Maritime 
Provinces, the seasonal reductions in employ- 
ment occurred chiefly in construction, although 
manufacturing was also slacker. On the other 
hand, logging, coal-mining, shipping and re- 
tail trade showed improvement. In Quebec, 
construction declined, and there were also de- 
creases In manufacturing, services and mining. 
Logging, transportation and trade, however, 
showed improvement; within the manufactur- 
ing group, gains were indicated in iron and 
steel works, due to the re-opening of large rail- 
way car shops shut down a few weeks previously. 
In Ontario, employment showed a moderate 
reduction; retail trade and logging registered 
marked seasonal increases, and considerable 
improvement was shown in iron andi steel and 
tobacco and beverage factories, while the ex- 
tension of unemployment relief undertakings 
provided work on the highways for a large 
number of extra persons. Other branches of 
manufacturing, transportation and building 
and railway construction reported large losses. 
In the Prairie Provinces also there was a fur- 
ther reduction in employment; retail. trade, 
communications and logging were more active, 
but construction, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion and mining registered declines, the 
losses in highway and railway construction 
being most pronounced. In British Columbia, 
manufacturing -was dull, as were construction, 
transportation and mining. 

Of the eight centres for which separate 
tabulations are made, Montreal and Windsor 
and the adjacent Border Cities showed im- 
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provement as compared with November, while 
lessened activity was reported in Quebec City, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. In Montreal, manufacturing 
showed heightened employment, largely due 
to the reopening of important railway car 
shops closed for some weeks. Tobacco fac- 
tories also reported improvement; retail trade 
was seasonally active and employment in- 
creased about the port in preparation for the 
winter shutdown. On the other hand, con- 
struction registered considerable losses, and 
services were also slacker. In Quebec, there 
was a decrease, chiefly in manufacturing. In 
Toronto, retail trade recorded improvement, 
but textile, electrical apparatus and other 
manufacturing plants, transportation and con- 
struction were slacker. In Ottawa, moderate 
curtailment was indicated, chiefly in trans- 
portation and manufacturing. In Hamilton, 
a decline was reported, largely in manufac- 
turing and highway construction. In Wind- 
sor and the adjacent Border Cities, there was 
an increase, mainly in iron and steel plants. 
In Winnipeg, an important reduction occurred 
in manufacturing, while other groups showed 
only slight changes. In Vancouver, manufac- 
turing and construction showed curtailment. 


A downward movement was shown in manu- 
facturing on December 1, but the decline was 
rather less than the average recorded in the 
years 1921-1930. Tobacco, rubber and iron and 
steel works recorded heightened activity; the 
increase in the metal group was largely due to 
the re-opening of the railway car shops closed 


down a few weeks. previously. On the other — 


hand, losses were reported in other manufac- 
turing establishments. Logging, trade and 
shipping registered considerable seasonal im- 
provement, but mining, communications, 
steam railway and local transportation, ser- 
vices and construction and maintenance 
showed reductions, those in the last named 
being very extensive. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of December, 1932. 


At the close of November, 


TRADE 1932, reports were tabulated 
UNION by the Department of Labour 
REporTS. from 1,797 labour organiza- 


tions, including a member- 
ship of 161,058 persons. Of these, 36,783 or a 
percentage of 22-8 were unemployed con- 
trasted with percentages of 22:0 in October 
and 18:6 in November, 1931. Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Alberta and Manitoba unions 
all reported better employment conditions 
than in October, the gains in the first two 
provinces named being the most substantial. 
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Improvement in the volume of work avail- 
able to Nova Scotia coal miners was a large 
factor in the favourable situation reported 
from that province, while in New Brunswick 
the manufacturing industries, more especially 
the metal trades, were mainly responsible for 
the change. Alberta miners as in Nova Scotia 
indicated some employment advancement, the 
iron and steel trades in the same province 
showing heightened activity. Fractional im- 
provement only was recorded by Manitoba 
unions. The most noteworthy declines in em- 
ployment from October occurred in Saskatche- 
wan where the manufacturing industries and 
steam railway operation showed curtailment, 
and in British Columbia dullness in building 
and construction operations were the main 
reason for the adverse situation reported. Con- 
ditions in Ontario were in addition, influenced 
largely by quietness in the building trades, 
activity in the manufacturing industries being 
also retarded. Quebec unions affored the same 
volume of employment as in October, the 
percentage of inactivity remaining fairly high. 
The re-opening of railway car shops which 
had closed down during October favourably 
affected the attendant trades and industries 
in several provinces, though reduced time work 
continued to be in evidence. Compared with 
the situation in November, 1931, Nova Scotia 
unions alone reported a better employment 
volume, the gain being noteworthy and attri- 
butable to increased activity for coal miners. 
Of the declines in the other provinces the 
most extensive were registered by Ontario, 
Quebec and Alberta unions, the building trades 
in these provinces showing the most severe 
losses from November a year ago, though 
fair-sized recessions in activity were reported 
by New Brunswick and British Columbia 
unions. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found a report 
in greater detail, with tabular statements on 


unemployment at the close of November, 
1982. 


During the month of Novem- 


EMPLOYMENT ber, 1982, the offices of the 
OFFICE Employment Service of Can- 
REPORTS. ada referred 28,854 workers to 


position and effected a total of 
27,383 placements. Of these, the place- 
ments in regular employment were 14,182, 
of which 10,813 were of men and 3,369 
of women. Placements in casual work num- 
bered 13,201. Employers notified the Service of 
28,683 vacancies, of which 22,262 were for 
men and 6,421 for women. Applications for 
work were received from 52,683 men and 12,482 
women, a total of 65,165. An increase was 
shown in all transactions when the figures 
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were compared with those of the preceding 
month, but a decline was recorded in compari- 
son with November, 1931, the reports for 
October, 1932, showing 23,222 vacancies offered, 
56,877 applications made, and 22,205 place- 
ments effected, while in November, 1931, there 
were recorded 44,113 vacancies, 71,483 appli- 
cations for work, and 48,326 placements in 
regular and casual employment. A report in 
detail of the work of the offices for the month 
of November, 1932, will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
ContTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED. in Canada during November, 


1932, was $2,505,309, as com- 
pared with $3,076,137 in the preceding month, 
and with $7,282,117 in November, 1931. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
the total value of contracts awarded for con- 
struction in Canada during 1932, as compiled 
by MacLean Building Reports, Limited, 
amounted to $132,872,400, which was the lowest 
level reached since 1918. Quebec led all the 
provinces with $52,525,300, or 39:5 per cent of 
the Dominion total; Ontario was second with 
$49,291,800, a decrease from 1931 of 60:7 per 
cent. 

The value of construction awards through- 
out the Dominion during December is esti- 
mated by the MacLean Building Review at 
$4,190,100. Of this total, $2,133,900 was for 
engineering purposes $1,192,400 was for resi- 
dential buildings; $754,300 was for business 
buildings and $109,500 was for industrial pur- 
poses. The apportionment of the contracts 
awarded during December by provinces was 
as follows: Ontario, $1,476,000; Quebec, 
$1,248,400; British Columbia, $875,000; New 
Brunswick, $355,000; Nova Scotia, $187,400; 
Manitoba, $33,500; Alberta, $9,500; Saskatche- 
wan, $5,300. 


Producton and Trade 


Figures showing the volume of 
production in certain indus- 
tries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year are shown in the table on 
page 9. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that the year 1932 was characterized 
by the continuance of the depression, the do- 
mestic financial background showing consider- 
able betterment during the latter half. “The 
industries engaged in producing goods for 
direct consumption, notably clothing and food, 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION. 
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fared as is usual in depressions relatively bet- 
ter than groups devoted to the expansion of 
plant and equipment. The construction, iron 
and steel industries operated at a low per- 
centage of capacity. While the output of the 
sugar, flour and textile industries was less than 
in 1931, the inelasticity of demand resulted in 
marked resistance to further reaction. 

“The index of the physical volume of busi- 
ness maintained by the Bureau averaged 79-6 
in the elapsed portion of 19382 compared with 
93-5 in the preceding year. During the first 
part of the year the decline in business opera- 
tions was severe, continuing the sharp contrac- 
tion from 1929 to 1931. A combination of cir- 
cumstances of a constructive character occur- 
ring about the mid-year led to an encouraging 
improvement in July. Subsequent declines off- 
set the summer gains and a new low point in 
industrial activity was reached in October, ad- 
justment being made throughout for seasonal 
tendencies. 

“The trend of industrial employment, after 
the elimination of the seasonal factor, was 
somewhat similar to that of the physical 
volume of business as outlined above. The 
decline during the early months was relatively 
more severe than that indicated by the business 
index, the change in the method of dealing 
with unemployment relief having a marked 
bearing on the figures of employment in 1982. 
The sharp decline in the working forces -en- 
gaged in construction compared with the more 
moderate recession in manufacturing plants 
indicates in part the effect of the altered 
method of dealing with governmental unem- 
ployment relief. The index of employment 
on the base of 1926 was 87-9 in 1932 compared 
with 102-5 in the preceding year.” 

Coal—Canadian coal output in November 
amounted to 1,263,467 tons, a 17-6 per cent 
decline from the five-year average for the 
month of 1,532,919 tons. Bituminous coal pro- 
duction during the month totalled 729,244 tons, 
sub-bituminous coal, 59,1387 tons, and lignite 
coal, 475,086 tons. Alberta mines produced 
608,380 tons, a decrease of 1:5 per cent from 
the November, 1931, total of 617,716 tons. 
Nova Scotia’s output of 375,415 tons was 2°4 
per cent above the production in the corre- 
sponding month last year. Output from 
British Columbia mines totalled 129,318 tons 
as compared with 171,791 tons a year ago. 
Saskatchewan operators reported a production 
of 127,899 tons; in November, 1931, the output 
was 130,998 tons. New Brunswick mines pro- 
duced 21,536 tons as against 14,339 tons a year 
ago. Coal imports into Canada declined 9-7 
per cent to 1,508,202 tons from the November, 
1927-1931, average of 1,670,947 tons. Anthra- 
cite coal imports totalled 342,989 tons, made 
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up of 197,696 tons from Great Britain, 126,027 
tons from the United States, and 19,266 tons 
from Germany. From May to November 
Canada’s anthracite requirements were drawn 
from the following sources: the United States, 
42-5 per cent; Great Britain, 55:5 per cent; 
and Germany, 2:0 per cent. Importations of 
bituminous coal in November included 1,047,- 
474 tons from the United States and 117,411 
tons from Great Britain. Lignite coal imports 
during the month consisted of 27 tons brought 
into Manitoba and 301 tons into British 
Columbia. Exports of Canadian coal amounted 
to 33,255 tons or 51 per cent below the average 
for the month during the past five years of 
67,956 tons. Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Ontario ports cleared 
20,081 tons, and Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta and British Columbia ports 13,174 tons. 
The Canadian coal supply (computed on the 
basis of production plus imports less exports) 
in November was 2,738,414 tons, a decline of 
12-7 per cent from the 1927-1931 average for 
November of 3,135,910 tons. November’s sup- 
ply included 342,989 tons of anthracite coal, 
1,863,222 tons of bituminous coal, 59,137 tons 
of sub-bituminous coal, and 473,066 tons of 
lignite coal. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
in November, 1932, prepared 
by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, shows that 
the merchandise entering Canada for con- 
sumption amounted to $37,769,047 as compared 
with $37,094,525 in the preceding month and 
with $46,911,012 in November, 1931. The 
chief imports in November, 1932, were: Non- 
metallic minerals and products, $8,137,861; 
agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $5,851,493; fibres, textiles and textile 
products, $5,449,633. 

The merchandise exported from Canada. dur- 
ing November, 1932, amounted to $45,944,520, 
as compared with $56,626,095 in the preceding 
month, and with $57,486,950 in November, 
1931. The chief exports in November, 1932, 
were: Agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, $19,518,116; wood, wood products 
and paper, $10,720,585; non-ferrous metals and 
their products, $4,811,723. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
during December showed a substantial increase 
over that recorded for the previous month 
when no disputes of any magnitude occurred. 
The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
was the same as that for November but the 
mumber of workers involved showed a sub- 
stantial increase, due chiefly to a dispute in- 


volving 1,200 coal miners at Reserve, N.S. As 
compared with December, 1931, although fewer 
strikes were recorded and a decline appeared in 
the time loss incurred, the number of workers 
involved was substantially higher, due also 
to the strike of coal miners mentioned above. 
There were in existence during the month 
twelve disputes, involving 2,375 workers, and 
resulting in a time loss of 10,378 working days, 
as compared with twelve disputes, involving 
1,130 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
3,653 working days in November, 1932. In 
December, 1931, there were on record fourteen 
disputes involving 1,258 workers and resulting 
in a time loss of 15,649 working days. At the 
end of the month there were on record five 
disputes involving approximately 250 workers. 
These figures do not include those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected but which had not been 
formally called off by the unions involved. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities showed a slight decline for the beginning 
of December at $7.04, as compared with $7.09 
for November. Comparative figures for earlier 
dates are $7.85 for December, 1931; $10.10 for 
December, 1930; $11.88 for December, 1929; 
$10.39 for December, 1922; $14.84 for Decem- 
ber, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and $7.96 for December, 1914. The decline was 
due mainly to lower prices for meats, although 
the prices of butter, bread, flour, rolled oats 
and evaporated apples were also lower. A 
substantial seasonal advance occurred in the 
prices of eggs, while potatoes were also slightly 
higher. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$16.01 at the beginning of Deceinber as com- 
pared with $16.10 for November; $17.76 for 
December, 1931; $20.46 for December, 1930; 
$92.11 for December, 1929; $20.97 for Decem- 
ber, 1922; $25.67 for December, 1920; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak); and $14.26 for 
December, 1914. Fuel was practically un- 
changed. Rent declined in several localities. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was lower 
at 64:0 for December as compared with 64:8 
for November; 70:3 for December, 1931; 77-7 
for December, 1930; 96:0 for December, 1929; 
98:0 for December, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 
(the peak); and 66:4 for December, 1914. 
In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight main groups 
declined, two advanced and one was un- 
changed. The groups which declined were: 
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the Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, 
due to decreases in the prices of barley, oats, 
wheat, corn, flour, bran and shorts which more 
than offset higher prices for flax and canned 
vegetables; the Animals and their Products 
group, because of lower prices for fish, hides, 
leather, steers, hogs, cured meats and eggs 
which more than offset advances in the prices 
of calves, lambs, fresh meats, milk and butter; 
the Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, 
mainly because of reduced quotations for 
lumber, lath and shingles; the Non-Ferrous 
Metals and their Products group, due to lower 


prices for copper, copper wire bars, silver and 
tin which more than offset slightly higher 
prices for lead and zinc; and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group, due to declines 
in the prices of shellac and potassium iodide. 
The Iron and its Products group and the Non- 
Metallic Minerals and their Products group 
advanced, the former mainly because of higher 
prices for steel tank plates and hot rolled and 
annealed steel sheets, and the latter due to 
advances in the prices of imported bituminous 
coal and sulphur. The Fibres, Textile and 
Textile Products group was unchanged. 





The Five-Day Week in American Industry in 1932 


The extent of the 5-day week in American 
industry in 1932 is described in an article ap- 
pearing in the Monthly Labour Review 
(Washington, D.C.) for November. The 5-day 
week as a permanent policy is stated to be now 
in force in 5:4 per cent of the establishments, 
with 8-4 per cent of the employees, which were 
covered by a comprehensive survey just com- 
pleted by the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics. In manufacturing industries 12-3 
per cent of the employees have been placed 
on a 5-day schedule, the automobile industry, 
with 67-2 per cent, having the largest propor- 
tionate number of employees under the plan. 
The questionnaires on which these results are 
based were answered by 44,025 establishments, 
having 3,848,394 employees, and representing 
102 industries or industrial groups. A similar 
survey for 1931 showed that 2-4 per cent of 
the establishments reporting had permanently 
adopted the 5-day week for all or a part of 
their employees, and that 5-6 per cent of their 
employees had been placed on the schedule. 

The 5-day week schedule, as adopted by the 
establishments covered, does not indicate uni- 
formity as to the number of hours worked per 
week. In a number of cases the hours of the 
former sixth day are spread, either in whole or 
in part, over the new schedule of 5 days. In 
other cases, the establishments are operating 
on a 6 or even 7-day basis, but have so 
arranged their schedules that the individual 
employees work only on 5 days of the week. 

The same publication also contains a sum- 
mary of the annual survey of union wage rates 
and hours of labour in the “time-work” trades 
in 67 cities, made by the Bureau” of Labour 
Statistics as of May, 1932. The agreement for 
a permanent basic 5-day week was found wide- 
spread in the building trades and to quite an 
extent in several of the other trades canvassed. 


In a few instances the agreement was that the: 


provision for a week of five days, or even less, 


was temporary in character, running for a fixed 
period or indefinitely until further agreement, 
Some of the curtailment of working hours re- 
ported, especially those for less than five days 
a week, was made to spread work among the 
members. The percentage given is not to be 
assumed as indicating in every instance a per- 
manent status. 

Of the full membership reported, 56 per cent 
had a recognized working week of 5 days or 
less, a small fraction of 1 per cent had a 5-day 
week or less for one-half of a year but less 
than a full year, and 3-1 per cent had a 5-day 
week for some part of the year less than one- 
half. 


Intensive study is being given by the 
Department of Social Research, of McGill 
University, Montreal, to the subject of un- 
employment and related problems. Professor 
Leonard C. Marsh recently announced that 
eighteen graduate students are now at work 
on various aspects of the question, the various 
investigations covering the following subjects: 
employment and unemployment problems of 
the food and drink trades of Montreal; the 
Montreal labour market and the problems of 
unemployment re-adjustment; the employ- 
ment history of discharged workers in 
Montreal; employment and social adjustment 
problems of the Slavic immigrant groups and 
among those of Germanic and Scandinavian 
origin; comparative standards of living among 
immigrant groups and their relation to em- 
ployment adjustment; employment and un- 
employment problems of the cotton textile 
trades in Montreal, with special reference to 
technical development; types and extent of 
technological displacement in Montreal in- 
dustries; employment stabilization in the iron 
and steel and allied industries; and the legal 
status of the employed and unemployed wage 
earner in Quebec and its social and economic 
implications, 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


BOARD of Conciliation and Investigation 

under the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act was established by 
the Minister of Labour during December to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways and certain of its employees 
being members of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. The point 
at issue relates to the perpetuation and ap- 
plication of the rule governing “regulation of 
mileage,” including conditions under which 
demoted engineers may take and hold posi- 


tions of firemen. The number of employees 
directly concerned is stated to be 4,500. The 
personnel of the Board is as follows:—the 
Honourable Mr. Justice A. Courtney King- 
stone, of Toronto, chairman, appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other Board members, 
Messrs. F. Curzon Dobell, Advocate, of Mont- 
real, P.Q., and W. F. Nickle, K:C., of King- 
ston, Ontario, nominees of the company and 
employees, respectively. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Shipping Interests of Port of Saint 
John, N.B., and Their Longshoremen 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which dealt with a dispute between various 
shipping interests of the port of Saint John, 
N.B., and certain of their employees being 
general longshore workers, coal handlers and 
trimmers, and shipliners, members of Locals 
273, 810, and 1039, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, presented its findings to the 
Minister of Labour in December. Wage 
reductions proposed by the employing com- 
panies were the cause of the dispute, 1,307 em- 
ployees being directly affected. The Board 
was composed as follows: Colonel E. C. Wey- 
man, of Saint John, N.B., chairman, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members, Messrs, A. L. W. MacCallum, of 
Montreal, P.Q., and John Nicholas Small, of 
Saint John, N.B., nominees of the companies 
and employees, respectively. The report of the 
Board was signed by the chairman and Mr. 
MacCallum. Mr. Small did not concur in the 
Board’s recommendations and submitted a 
minority report. 

The recommendations of the Board, which 
in the main upheld the shipping companies’ 
proposal to decrease wage rates ten cents an 
hour, were not accepted by the’ employees. 
Subsequently direct negotiations between the 


parties were renewed and an agreement was - 


reached, the employees accepting the com- 
panies’ compromise offer of a ten per cent 
reduction in wages. 

The minority report contains certain asser- 
tions to which the chairman takes exception. 
With respect to the statement regarding the 
alleged failure of the Board to endeavour to 
promote conciliation, the chairman, Mr. Wey- 
man, states that on several occasions at vari- 
ous stages of the investigation he canvassed 
the other members of the Board together, and 
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the member nominated by the employees 
separately, as to what could be done toward 
bringing the parties to the dispute into agree- 
ment, but with no indication of any prospect 
of success. He also states that the minutes 
of the Board signed “correct” by all three 
members record that at the afternoon sessions 
held on November 29 and 30 this matter was 
discussed by the Board, while the entire fore- 
noon session of December 1, which was at- 
tended by the chief representatives of the 
employees and of the employers, was devoted 
to a special effort towards effecting concilia- 
tion; that again and again throughout the 
investigation he asked the other Board mem- 
bers for any suggestion that either could make 
as to mediation, and that neither at any time 
made any suggestion other than the plan 
unanimously reached for a conference during 
the morning session of December 1. 


The chairman adds that, before the Board’s 
report was submitted for signature, the part 
which refers to the efforts at conciliation was 
read over by all three members of the Board 
present together in session, and no comment, 
objection or suggestion whatever was made by 
the member nominated by the employees, 
whereas he did object to other portions of 
the report. 


As to Mr. Small’s reasons for requesting 
that the Board be reconvened, the chairman 
denies that he gave any such undertakings 
as referred to in paragraphs one and two and 
states that he cannot understand how any 
of his remarks could have been understood 
as set forth in the minority report; also that 
he considered the action suggested in para- 
graphs three and four to be unnecessary. 


The text of the report of the Board and of 
the minority report is given below. 
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Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act and of a dispute between 
various shipping interests of the port of 
Saint John, N.B. (Employer), and certain 
of thew employees being general longshore 
workers, coal handlers and trimmers, and 
shipliners, members of Locals 273, 810, and 
1039, International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation (Employees). 


To the Honourable 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir,—The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established November 7, 1932, in the 
above matter and composed of Colonel E. C. 
Weyman, of Saint John, N.B., Chairman; Mr. 
John Nicholas Small, of Saint John, N.B., 
nominated by the employees; and Mr. A. L. 
W. MacCallum, of Montreal, P.Q., nominated 
by the employers, assembled in the city of 
Saint John, November 22, 1982. 

- The employers were represented by :— 

Mr. David W. Ledingham, Mr. William A. 
Wainwright, and Mr. Walter T. Miller, for 
employers generally. 

Mr. Wilfred L. Heeley, for Canadian Pacific 
Steamships, Ltd. 

Mr. Frank P. Starr, for Dominion Coal Co., 
Ltd., and R. P. & W. F. Starr, Ltd. 

Mr. 0. P. Stensrud, for Dominion Coal Co., 
Ltd 

Mr. Harold C. Schofield, for Cunard Line. 

The employees were represented by :— 

Mr. James E. Tighe, Vice-Pres., I.L.A., for 
all employees. 

Mr. David L. Reid, Pres., and Mr. Joseph 
Monteith, Sec., Local 273, I.L.A., for long- 
shore workers. 

Mr, Wendell P. Thorne, Pres., Mr. William 
K. McLeod, Sec., and Mr. James T. Steen, 
member, Local 1039, I.L.A., for shipliners. 

Mr. John Frcest, Pres., Mr. William Ward, 
Sec.-Treas., Mr. George W. Cook, Business 
Agent, and Mr. Peter McGinnis, member, 
Local 810, I.L.A., for coal handlers. 


By three several written agreements dated 
October 27, 1931, the longshoremen, the ship- 
liners and the coal handlers contracted with 
their employers for the rates of wages, work- 
ing conditicns and various other terms during 
their future employment. In accordance with 
one of the provisions thereof, the employers 
gave notice that the agreements would termi- 
nate on October 31, 1982. 

The employers also offered to enter into a 
new agreement providing for a reduction in 
wages and certain other changes. This pro- 
posal was not accepted by the employees. 
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The employees then applied for this Board. 
The Board was established under and in ac- 
cordance with the provision of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. And all members 
of the Board took the required oath of office. 

The Board held nineteen sessions, commenc- 
ing on the twenty-second day of November and 
ending on the third day of December instant. 
At ten of these sessions representatives of the 
employers and of the employees were present; 
at the other nine only the members of the 
Board and their secretary were present. The 
Board, in the same series of sessions thoroughly 
investigated the above-mentioned disputes. 
Various witnesses gave evidence under oath. 
And the Board has carefully perused the writ- 
ten briefs filed by the representatives of all 
parties to the disputes, anl has heard what was 
allegel and urged by the representatives of the 
employees and by the representatives of the 
employers; and has carefully studied certain 
published reports of the Department of Labour 
and statistics published in the Lasour GazEerte. 

The Board throughout the investigaticn gave 
especial care to the creation of an atmosphere 
and situation that might make it possible for 
the parties to the dispute to reach an agreement © 
among themselves. One session with only the 
chief representative of each of the parties 
present was devoted entirely to that end and 
the situation frankly and thoroughly discussed 
and, at the request of the Boarl, these two 
representatives also conferred privately. 

No agreement could seem to be reached. And 
it appeard to be the wish of all parties that 
the matter should be left to the Board to le- 
cide what should be done and to make its 
recommendations. 

Accordingly the Board begs to submit its re- 
port as follows:— 

The facts and considerations in the matter of 
the dispute between the longshore workers anl 
their employers are so similar to the facts and 
considerations in the matter of the dispute 
between the shipliners and their employers, 
that both disputes may be conveniently dealt 
with together, But the facts and considera- 
tions in the dispute between the coal handlers 
and their employers are somewhat different, 
and this report will subsequently deal with the 
latter dispute separately. 


I. Re DISPUTES BETWEEN LONGSHOREMEN AND 
SHIPLINERS, AND THEIR EMPLOYERS 


The following are the facts admitted by all 
parties to the disputes, or established by evi- 
dence received by the Board. 

1. The work engaged in by both parties is 
mostly a general import dnd export traffic 
and does not originate locally, nor is its final 
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destination local, and may be designated as a 
portion of the world trade. 


2. The changes in volume of this trade, 
through the port of Saint John in recent 
vears, are revealed by the following figures, 
showing a sharp and decided decline. 








Total 
Year Imports Exports Tonnage 
1928), Saag enmeete. ie 578,477 | 1,230,422 1,808,899 
1929 hee Ven hiits Haas & 592,591 1,150,723 1,743,314 
TLOSO Tears ea: 681,314 724,304 1,405,618 
TOSTE PA eee es an te 596, 596 684,081 1,280,677 
1932 (11 months)..... | 476,344 ‘445,890 922,234 


3. Neither the employers nor their em- 
ployees are in any way responsible for this 
decline in traffic, but it is due to world con- 
ditions, which neither can control, and work 
alike a hardship upon both. 


4. Ocean freight rates from 1928 to the 
present time on exports have declined all the 
way from forty-five per cent to ten per cent, 
and on imports between fifteen and twenty-five 
per cent. 


5. The employers in this trade are “having 
a hard time” financially. In most cases their 
operations are resulting in losses, in many 
cases serious. Only a few have kept their 
balances out of the red figures. 


6. The aggregate earnings by the employees 
from their employment as longshoremen 
during the last twelve months was very much 
less than in preceding years; and the figures 
submitted to the Board indicated that their 
aggregate wages from this employment was 
not reasonably sufficient for maintaining their 
accustomed mode of living. Rates of wages 
per hour have remained the same but volume 
of work had decreased. The volume had also 
decreased somewhat in consequence of the 
Canadian Pacific last year introducing the use 
of motor tractors and trailers in place of 
hand trucks. 


7. The cost of living index number in 
Canada, and the cost per week of a wage 
earner’s family budget of staple foods, fuel 
and lighting, and rent, in terms of the average 
prices in sixty-nine cities of Canada, and the 
rates of wages paid to various waterfront 
labourers in the city of Saint John are shown 
in the following table (next column). 

Calculations from the above table reveal 
that, since January, 1932, the wages from one 
hour’s work at sixty cents per hour has been 
sufficient to purchase as much or more of the 
things one does purchase, as or than, the 
wages from one hour’s work at seventy cents 
per hour could purchase at any time during 
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the five years prior to June 1, 1930. Since 
last April even less than sixty cents will 
purchase as much. 











Cost of | Cost of 
Long- Ship- Coal wage living 
shore- liners’ | handlers’ | earners’ index 
Year | men’s wages | wages weekly | number 
wages per per budget per 
per hour hour in Labour 
hour Sept Gazette 
cents cents cents $ cts 
1914... al Mears al RL || GR peas he 14 33 103 
1915... BOA see valet iy: |b URN Bee coal: ace ak Feed. 107 
1916... SOM sles eee eca oil eictene ec ke 2 15 01 124 
1917... BLAS ce ENE ee aT 18 57 143 
1918... AiO: | semis he 70 21 Il 162 
1919... CON eeu Maren 70 22 88 176 
1920... 70 60-65 80 26 38 190 
192144 70 60-65 80 DM 61 
1922)": Dori ae an crete 65 20 90 156-157 
1923... 55 50 65 20 97 156-159 
1924 65 60 75 20 65 153-157 
1925 65 60 75 21 02 155-160 
1926 65 60 75 2115 156-159 
1927 65 60 75 21 05 155-157 
1928 70 65 80 21 38 155-158 
1929 70 65 80 21 90 156-160 
1930 70 65 80 20 (0 159-151 
1931 70 65 80 18 06 150-135 
1932 70 65 80 16 34 133-126 


8. Productivity of labour. No evidence was 
adduced toward showing any variation in this 
factor during the last ten years. And in the 
absence of any such evidence it is taken as 
constant. 

9. No evidence of any variation in any other 
factor that is usually taken into account in 
determining fair wages was presented to the 
Board or could be found by the Board. 

10. The method of paying for work by the 
hour has been in force in the port of Saint 
John for many years, and the same method 
is in force in other Atlantic ports. No change 
in this method is desired by the longshoremen 
or by their employers. 

11. The rates of wages, heretofore in force 
during the last twenty years or longer, have 
been determined by the usual bargaining con- 
tracts entered into and mutually agreed to by 
both employers and employees, and have not 
been adopted as the result of strikes, lockouts 
or any other violence. 

The matters in dispute centered largely 
about three points. 

A. Whether there should be any reduction 
in wages, and how much. The employers 
asked for a reduction of ten cents per hour. 

B. When loading from hand trucks, to what 
extent should the gangs be increased .if the 
employers have the option of increasing the 
sling loads. 

C. What should be the minimum size of 
gang when loading from trailers hauled by 
motor tractors. 
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A. Re Wages—The rate of wages having 
been fixed at a base of seventy cents per 
hour by mutual agreement made in October, 
1927, the Board is of the opinion it may 
properly assume that seventy cents per hour 
was a fair rate of wages per hour at the 
time it was mutually agreed upon. The re- 
lations between the varying rates of wages 
in the preceding seven years and the varying 
cost of living index numbers during those 
preceding years approximated the relation 
between the seventy cent rate and the cost 
of living index in 1927. Sixty cents now has 
more purchasing power than seventy cents had 
in October, 1927, and therefore is a higher 
wage per hour than the seventy cents per 
hour rate was in 1927, unless there have, since 
1927, intervened new factors affecting the 
situation. 

(2) The employees urged that the serious 
decline in their aggregate wage per week, 
per month, per season and per year from this 
employment was a factor that affected the 
situation and demonstrated that the rate per 
hour should now be not less than seventy 
cents. This submission needs careful consider- 
ation and analysis. 

An employee’s aggregate wages per week, 
month, etc., (the rate per hour being fixed) 
depends entirely upon the number of hours he 
works. (The evidence presented to the Board 
indicated that in general during the last 
winterport season the men worked less than 
four hours per day on the average). 

The rate per hour is fixed. The total num- 
ber of labour hours may be taken as fixed, 
since it depends almost entirely upon the 
volume of traffic and the kind of commodities 
in that traffic, both of which are beyond the 
control of either of the parties. The other 
factor is the number of men engaged in per- 
forming that fixed number of labour hours. 

So the real cause of the lower ageregate 
wages of each man per week, month, etc., has 
been—too small a volume of traffic and/or too 
many longshoremen sharing in handling that 
traffic. 

The argument of the employees, therefore, 
amounts to this,—that the wage per hour 
should not be lowered for the reason that 
there are not enough labour hours, that is, 
the number of labour hours should control the 
rate of wages per hour. Were that a proper 
principle to apply then, if the aggregate labour 
hours were still further greatly reduced, the 
rate of wages per hour should be correspond- 
ingly increased, and conversely, if the aggre- 
gate of labour hours were greatly increased 
the rate of wages per hour should be corres- 
pondingly cut down. The Board is of the 
opinion that neither of these results would be 


equitable, and therefore, that the aggregate 
number of labour hours does not and should 
not control the wage rate per hour. 


(ii) The employees urged that a man’s aggre- 
gate wages per week, month or year are not 
sufficient to maintain him and his family at 
a proper standard of living and therefore the 
rate of wages per hour should not be low- 
ered, It was not argued that if a man had 
the opportunity of performing a reasonably full 
time number of labour hours that then he 
would still be unable to maintain a proper 
standard of life. The real cause then of his 
being unable to maintain a proper standard 
of living is this—he has not the chance to 
work, and actually does not work enough 
hours. Therefore, with reference to the mat- 
ter before the Board, this is the same argu- 
ment as above—that lack of labour hours 
should control the rate of wages per hour, 
and as stated above the Board is of the opinion 
that the aggregate number of labour hours 
does not and should not control the rate of 
wages per hour. 

(iii) The employees urged that the rate of 
wages per hour should not be lowered because 
they now do a larger volume of work per 
hour, they now handle a larger tonnage per 
hour, 

In this there are two considerations—the first 
is the work done by the men, i.e., the actual 
effort put forth by muscle and brain and co- 
ordination of the two. Do men now work 
faster or more slowly than formerly? Is the 
work heavier or lighter than formerly? Is it 
more or less fatiguing than formerly? On these 
points no evidence at all was submitted to 
the Board. Argument was made but no facts 
supporting the argument were proved or at- 
tempted to be proved by either the employers 
or the employees. And the Board has no 
reason for thinking that these employees work 
any harder or less hard than their fathers 
did before them, or that the productivity of 
their labour is either greater or less than that 
of their predecessors. 


The second consideration is this. It is a 
fact that by reason of the present use of im- 
proved and new mechanical appliances, the 
employees do handle more tons per hour than 
formerly. Should they therefore have a higher 
wage per hour than if it were not used? These 
mechanical appliances are provided by the 
employers and their use and co-ordination 
organized by the employers. Their use may 
entail more physical and mental effort on the 
part of the employees or it may entail less. 
On this there was no evidence to support either 
view. The Board is, therefore, of opinion 
that this factor (if it be a factor at all) does 
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not affect the situation as to what is now a 
fair wage per hour compared with 1927. 

(iv) The employees also urged that one of 
the things the country needs, to restore it to 
prosperity, is an increase, not a decrease. in 
purchasing power of its wage earners along 
with its other citizens, and that is a reason 
for not lowering the rate of wages per hour. 
There is one fact bearing on the point: Sixty 
cents now has more purchasing power than 
seventy cents had in 1927. Again, should it 
be desirable as a policy to artificially keep up 
or increase the purchasing power of the em- 
ployees, who should stand that extra cost? 
No reasons have been advanced why the em- 
ployers should stand this extra cost and the 
Board knows no reason. The Board is, there- 
fore, of the opinion that the desirability of 
increasing purchasing power generally is no 
valid reason why it should decide that the 
rate of wages per hour in these instances 
should be higher than it would otherwise de- 
cide is fair.. 

(v) The Board has assumed that the seventy 
cent wage rate adopted by agreement in 1927 
was a fair rate at the time it was adopted. 
It might, therefore, be argued that the same 
wage rate, seventy cents per hour, provided 
for in the agreements of October, 1931, was 
also a fair rate of wages per hour at that 
time. But this is not the opinion of the Board, 
reached after a study of the relationship of 
the rates of wages to the cost of living index 
numbers and of the other factors affecting the 
situation. In the autumn of 1931 employers 
and employees alike were in the midst of the 
uncertainties and changes then in the process 
of developing in this traffic and it was not 
realized to what extent traffic would decline, 
freight rates would decline, the cost of living 
index numbers would decline or the full length 
or extent of the depression conditions gener- 
ally. The necessity of readjustments in rates 
of wages so as to bring them more in line with 
actual conditions and what business and in- 
dustry ought fairly to pay and employees 
ought fairly to receive had not then been 
fully realized. All parties were desirous of 
striving their utmost to maintain the thento- 
fore existing conditions, including the existing 
rates of wages. It also is apparent from a 
study of the relation between rates of wages 
and cost of living index numbers that altera- 
tion in the rates of wages, whether upwards 
or downwards, have had a distinct tendency 
to lag behind the events which made such 
changes necessary. There is also the special 
circumstance before the Board that the agree- 
ments while heretofore made from year to 
year are in fact made immediately before the 
winterport season, and largely for the purpose 


of settling the rates for that short season of 
five months, and that they simply continue 
during the following slack summer season. 
In view of all these circumstances the Board 
is of the opinion that it ought not to assume 
that the wage rate per hour provided by the 
agreements of 1931 should be taken as con- 
clusive of the fairness of the rate at that 
time. . 

(vi) The Board has been unable to find any 
other factor influencing the determination of 
the rates of wages that would have a tendency 
to increase the rate per hour or to maintain 
the rate above that asked for by the em- 
ployers. 

(vii) The employers are willing to pay the 
longshoremen sixty cents per hour for hand- 
ling general cargo and seventy cents per hour 
for handling bulk cargo. The Board is of 
the opinion that these rates for longshoremen 
are as good, having in mind the present cost 
of living, as the rates provided for in the 
1927 agreement under the cost of living con- 
ditions of that year and the two following 
years; and therefore the Board recommends 
that new agreements be entered into between 
the longshoremen and their employers pro- 
viding for wages per hour at those rates, 

(vi) To the shipliners, the employers have 
offered fifty-five cents per hour for day work. 
This is a greater reduction than is that con- 
tained in their offer to the longshoremen. 
No reason for this difference was advanced. 
The number of labour hours available to the 
shipliners in comparison with the number of 
labour hours available to the longshoremen 
is very small. The resulting saving to the 
employers consequent upon not equalizing the 
two offers is a mere bagatelle to the em- 
ployers. It is true that fifty-five cents during 
the past summer and autumn months would 
purchase as much and slightly more than 
sixty-five cents would in 1927, but it is only 
shghtly more and the margin very small. 
The Board, therefore, is of opinion that the 
employers might very well have offered to 
the shipliners a rate that entailed no greater 
reduction than the offer to the longshoremen. 
To treat both classes of labourers alike would 
require that the wage per hour paid to ship- 
liners should be within a small fraction of 
fifty-six cents per hour for day work and the 
Board recommends that an agreement be 
entered into between the shipliners and their 
employers providing for wages at fifty-six 
cents per hour for day work and eighty- 
four cents per hour for night work. 


B. Re Shing Loads When Taken from Hand 
Trucks—Previous agreements have fixed a 
sort of standard size of sling load and a 
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standard minimum gang and all parties are 
agreed upon these provisions. During the 
last year, under the 1931 agreement, the em- 
ployers when loading cargo had the option 
of increasing the sling load but, when they 
did, the gang had to be increased by at least 
two men. The object of the employers in 
wishing to increase the sling load is to 
speed up the loading operations. The long- 
shoremen seek to have this clause in the 
1931 agreement omitted from the proposed 
new agreement. The Board considers this is 
not, or should not, be a matter of pay. If 
it were, it should be dealt with by a special 
schedule providing a different rate of pay 
if that were fair. Neither party considers 
that is desirable. The Board considers it is 
a provision directed to securing proper work- 
ing conditions only, and therefore this privi- 
lege of organizing his loading operations by 
increasing the sling load when deemed advis- 
able should be allowed the employer. Rules 
only securing proper working conditions in 
such events should be included. The rule 
that when sling loads are increased men 
should be added to the gang, loading and 
stowing such sling loads, is satisfactory to 
all parties so long as the sling load is not 
increased too much. When, however, the 
sling load is increased by one-half the 
standard size, then the employees want four 
men added to the minimum gang. The em- 
ployers urge so many additional men are not 
necessary in many cases. The Board gave 
a lot of consideration to the possibility of 
framing equitable rules to govern such cases. 
The difficulty encountered was the multi- 
plicity of conditions the rule should cover, 
growing out of the various differences between 
one ship and another, the differences in com- 
modities being loaded, and the differences in 
the kind of packages containing them. It 
also appeared that there have been no serious 
abuses for lack of such rules so far, nor have 
any abuses been of frequent occurrence. At 
other ports the agreements are silent on this 
point. Altogether the Board thought that 
there should be more experience with, and 
observation of, the working of this rather new 
practice to discover the bases and relation- 
ships upon which suitable and equitable rules 
could be framed, and recommends that no 
change in the rules be included in the pro- 
posed agreement attempting to cover this 
point. 

C. Re Minimum Gangs and Maximum Size 
of Sling Loads When Motor Tractors and 
Trailers are Used Instead of Hand Trucks.— 
The employees desire that in such operations 
a larger minimum gang should be used. The 
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employers want it left open so that each 
gang may have over sixteen only the addi- 
tional number of men that can advantage- 
ously be used. [In this case too the difficulty 
is what rule or rules will be equitable and 
fair for the many many varying cases that 
daily occur. This method of loading and 
discharging is used only by the Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Limited, at this port and 
has been in use here only during the last 
winter-port season. In the port of Montreal 
the same method has been in use two sum- 
mer seasons—a total of about fourteen 
months, and there are no such rules in the 
longshoremen’s agreements there regarding 
this point. 

The Board tried its utmost to enable 
the longshoremen and their employers to 
mutually agree on some suitable rule or rules, 
but without success. 

Advice from an experienced and impartial 
stevedore or other person of like experience 
gained from an extended observation of such 
work would be highly desirable before this 
Board could conclude that any such proposed 
rules are necessary at all, and then, as to 
how they should be framed. 

The Board was not convinced that such 
rules are reasonably necessary for defining 
working conditions to safeguard the health, 
safety and well-being of the employees. In 
this particular the Board recommends no 
change, but that the clauses that were in the 
last agreement should be included in the 
next. 


D. Regarding Double Rates per hour being 
paid for work on Sundays and holidays and 
at meal hours. This plan has been mutually 
agreeable and considered as fair by all parties 
to the agreements for many years. No strong 
reason for making any change at this time 
was advanced by the employers. 


E. Regarding Minimum Time allowed when 
men are ordered out for work, the same is 
true. The plan seemed not to entail any 
hardship upon the employers. Tt ensures 
greater care in organizing the work, and that 
is all to the good, 

The Board, therefore, recommends that the 
provisions in former contracts regarding 
double time and minimum time be included 
in the proposed new agreements. 


F. Re Shipliners’ Work—The  shipliners 
wished a new clause added to their agree- 
ment providing that “all sweeping and clean- 
ing of shed after cargo” should be done by 
shipliners. They also strongly urged that 
shipliners are specialized skilled carpenters. 
The Board is of opinion that specialized 
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skilled carpenters should not necessarily be 
employed to sweep and clean up sheds after 
cargo, and receive shipliners’ wages for such 
work; and recommends that such a clause 
should not be included in the proposed 
agreement. 

The shipliners also wished. a new clause 
added to the agreement providing that “all 
fittings in connection with stowing of cargoes” 
shall be done by shipliners. All parties in- 
formed the Board that most of this work is 
actually being done by shipliners or by long- 
shoremen, and that only one employer uses 
his full time employees to do this work when 
it is of a simple nature, really not requiring 
a carpenter but only a general workman who 
ean saw or chop blocks and drive nails or 
spikes to secure the blocks. This kind of 
shoring does not appear to the Board to be 
the kind of work that reasonably requires 
a specialized skilled carpenter. Therefore, the 
Board is of the opinion that it should not 
recommend that such a new clause be added 
to the agreement. 

Attached hereto are drafts of the provisions 
that should be in the proposed agreements 
embodying therein the terms which the Board 
in this report recommend and all the terms 
which are desired by one or other of the 
parties and are acceptable to both. In form 
the draft is nearly like previous contracts 
between the parties in accordance with the 
wish of both. 

The Board further recommends that the 
proposed new agreement shall become effec- 
tive just as soon as legally possible. 


Il. Rs Dispute Berween Coat HANDLERS 
AND THEIR EMPLOYERS 


The following are the facts admitted by all 
parties to the dispute or established by 
evidence received by the Board. 

1. The work engaged in is almost entirely 
the importation of coal for the domestic 
market. 

2. There has been no significant changes in 
the volume of these imports during the last 
four years. 

3. Of the employer parties to the dispute, 
only two are much interested. (a) The 
Dominion Coal Co., Ltd., imports its coals 
at this port and markets them in a whole- 
sale trade. (b) R. P. & W. F. Starr Ltd., 
import coal for their domestic retail trade. 
These two companies together import almost 
half of total coals imported at Saint John. 
The Dominion Coal Co., Ltd., alone imports 
over one-third of the total. It has its own 
docks fully equipped with modern unloading 
devices. Its aggregate payroll to the coal 
handlers is very much less per ton than in 


the case of the other coal merchants. The 
remainder of the coal handlers’ earnings are 
derived from the other coal merchants in 
Saint John who, excepting R. P. & W. F. 
Starr Ltd., are not parties to this dispute and 
together import slightly over half the total 
imports. Another fact is that Dominion Coal 
Co., Ltd., imports soft coals of a lesser value 
per ton than the hard coals. 

4. The aggregate earnings by the coal 
handlers have not declined in the last four or 
five years but have remained fairly constant 
measured in dollars. 

5. Calculations from cost of living index 
numbers quoted above in this report reveal 
that seventy cents will now purchase more 
than eighty cents in the years 1927 to 1980. 

6. The other coal merchants in Saint John 
who are not parties to this dispute have 
agreements with the coal handlers which are 
identical in terms with the agreement dated 
October 27, 1931, between the same coal 
handlers and the employers who are parties 
to this dispute. And none of these other coal 
merchants have given notice to the coal 
handlers of the termination of those agree- 
ments. 

A. Wages—The chief matter in dispute is 
whether wages should be reduced from eighty 
cents per hour for day work to seventy cents 
per hour which the employers offer. 

As in the matter of the other disputes and 
for the same reasons the Board assumes that 
eighty cents per hour was a fair rate of wages 
in 1927 when the rate was raised to that 
figure by the mutual agreement between the 
coal handlers and their employers. And for 
the same reasons as outlined earlier in this 
report the Board declined to assume that 
eighty cents per hour was a fair rate in 
October, 1931, when the last agreement be- 
tween the parties was made. Seventy cents 
now has more purchasing power than eighty 
cents had in 1927 and, therefore, is a higher 
wage per hour than the eighty cents per hour 
rate was in 1927 unless there have, since 1927, 
intervened new factors affecting the situation. 

None of the alleged factors affecting the 
situation which were urged upon the Board 
relating to the other disputes are applicable 
to this dispute excepting one—the desirability 
of maintaining or increasing purchasing power 
of the citizens generally as a policy directed 
to restoring prosperity. And that argument 
the Board as before does not consider should 
influence its decision as to the fairness of a 
rate of wages. 

It was, however, strongly urged by the coal 
handlers that their rate of wages should not 
be less than eighty cents per hour because 
the other coal merchants are under contract 
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to pay that rate and are content to pay that 
rate. The evidence of the other coal 
merchants given before the Board was not 
very specific as to whether they were content 
because they considered the rate of wages 
fair or whether they were content because 
they had signed contracts and would honour 
their contracts. Some of those other coal 
merchants, who let us assume are content, also 
stated that they are able to pass on to their 
customers the cost of wages paid to the coal 
handlers. Others made unsatisfactory answers 
on this point and said the price to their 
customers was settled by competition. But 
this competition is between local merchants 
who are all in the same boat. One frankly 
said it made no difference about the rate so 
long as all the merchants were in the same 
position. 

The retail coal merchants seem to be in the 
same position as the stevedore who gave 
evidence before the Board and stated it made 
no difference financially to him. He simply 
passed on to the merchants, with whom he 
contracted, the cost of the wages of the coal 
handlers he employed. 

So the parties most interested in the reduc- 
tion of the coal handlers’ wages so far as the 
retail coal merchants are concerned seem to 
be their customers, none of whom was a 
party to this dispute or represented at all. 
With reference to the wholesale coal business 
that appears to be also true in so far as the 
customers are local retailers, but in so far as 
the customers are not local retailers it may 
not be true. 

Under all these circumstances the Board 
is of opinion that the evidence given by these 
other coal merchants is a very unsafe guide 
to the Board as to what is a fair rate of wages 
independently of existing contracts. And the 
Board is of opinion that seventy cents per 
hour is not lower than a fair rate of wages 
per hour. 

The employers who are parties to the dis- 
pute are willing to pay seventy cents per hour 
for day work and ninety cents per hour for 
night work and, therefore, the Board recom- 
mends that a new contract be entered into 
upon that basis. 


B. Minimum Time—The employers ask 
that the minimum time, for which a coal 
handler shall be paid, be fixed at one hour. 
Careful enquiry was made regarding the 
object and effect of this proposal. The rule 
heretofore in force has generally speaking 
been approximately satisfactory to all parties 
and this Board, as in the case of the other 
disputes, recommends no change but that the 


existing rules be included in the next agree- 
ment. 


C. Re Rates for Overtime, Sundays and 
Holidays—The employers asked for a change 
to provide for time and one-half instead of 
double time. For the same reasons as in the 
last preceding paragraph the Board recom- 
mends no change in these rules. 


The Board has in mind that the immediate 
adoption of the foregoing recommendation 
regarding rates of wages may result in two 
rates of wages for the same kind of work in 
the port. 

It may, therefore, be urged that the recom- 
mendation should not become effective before 
October 31, 1983, the date upon which the 
other coal dealers who have independent con- 
tracts for the present rates could terminate 
those contracts. 


Uniformity in rates is highly desirable. 


It is also desirable that a party who should 
be required to pay a certain rate of wages 
shall not be required to pay anymore. If, 
therefore, the employers who are parties to 
this dispute were required to pay more than 
the recommended seventy cents during the 
next eleven months they are thereby penal- 
ized by reason not of their own fault but by 
reason of someone else entering into a year 
to year contract and electing to give no notice 
of termination, or carelessly, or inadvertantly 
permitting the notice day to pass without giv- 
ing notice. This does not appeal to the Board 
as being fair. 

The duty of this Board is to make up its 
own mind as to what is right and fair regard- | 
ing the dispute referred to the Board by the 
parties concerned. Having made up its mind 
as to what is fair and just, it would appear to 
be a dangerous precedent to recommend the 
postponing of the going into operation of the 
fair and just rate simply because one of the 
parties thereto happens to have a more 
favourable rate for the same service with 
other third parties. After carefully consider- 
ing the results that may ensue, notwithstand- 
ing the same, the Board is of the opinion and 
recommends that such new rate of wages here- 
in above recommended should commence at 
as early a date as legally possible. 


Attached hereto also is a draft of the pro- 
visions that should be in the proposed agree- 
ment between the coal handlers and their 
employers embodying the terms herein above 
recommended and also including the terms 
which one or other of the parties wish and are 
acceptable to the other. The form adheres 
to that heretofore used in accordance with 
the request of both. 
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During the course of the investigation, it 
was brought to the attention of the Board 
that a compromise offer had been made by 
the employers stipulating that it was made 
without prejudice, and that this compromise 
offer had not been.accepted. Since this offer 
was made “without prejudice” the Board is 
of opinion that the fact that this offer was 
made has no bearing on the present dispute 
and the Board has treated it in that way. To 
do otherwise would tend to deter parties from 
making compromise offers, whereas such 
should be encouraged. 

Dated this sixth day of December, 1932, at 
Saint John, New Brunswick, and 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sed.) Epwarp C. WryMan, 
Chairman and Member. 


(Sgd.) A. L. W. MacCatium, 
Member. 


I do not concur in the above report but 
dissent therefrom and beg to submit a min- 
ority report under separate cover. 


(Sed.) J. N. Smatz, 
Member. 


Re LONGSHOREMEN’S PROPOSED AGREEMENT WITH 
THEIR HMPLOYERS 


DRAFT of Provisions Recommended by the 
Board, and of Provisions Agreed to by 
both Parties 


1. The Rate of Wages shall be sixty cents 
per hour day or night for handling general 
cargo, and seventy cents per hour day or night 
for handling bulk cargoes. 


2. (a) Same men shall not be ordered back 
to work either day or night while other men 
are available, except when ship is within three 
hours of finishing or shifting from berth to 
berth when the same gangs shall carry on. 

(6) If any gang is required to work through 
any meal hour, double time shall be allowed at 
the prevailing rate of wages for such meal 
hour, and for such time thereafter until relieved. 

3. Nine hours shall constitute a day’s or 
night’s work. 


4, Minimum Time:—(a) For rigging and un- 
rigging of gear, hauling of staging and handling 
hatches, the men shall be paid from time 
ordered out, but not less than two hours pay 
at the prevailing rate. 

(6) For handling ship’s lines, when docking 
or shifting ship, men shall be paid from time 
ordered out, but not less than two hours at 
single rate during week days at all times, and 
two hours double time on Sundays and holidays 
at all times. 


5. (a) Day Work.—Two hours’ pay shall be 
allowed when men are ordered out for day 
work except when ship’s representative decides 
weather conditions prevent working. When 
gangs have worked during the morning and the 
Same gangs resume work at 1 p.m. and there- 


"after are knocked off on account of weather con- 


ditions, or on account of ship finishing, they shall 
be paid for actual time worked from 1 p.m. 


(b) Night Work—When men are ordered 
out for 7 p.m. they shall be paid for a minimum 
of two hours. When gangs who have stopped 
working at midnight resume work at 1 a.m. 
and thereafter are knocked off on account of 
weather conditions or on account of ship finish- 
ing, they shall be paid for actual time worked 
after 1 a.m. but not less than for two hours (in 
case of finishing ship, time being reckoned for 
each gang until its hatch is finished). 


(c) Saturday Night Work—Subject to Sec- 
tion 7 (d@), when gangs are ordered out on 
Saturday night they shall be paid a full 
night’s pay unitil regular knocking-off time 
except when ship is finishing, in which case 
each gang shall be paid until their hatch is 
completed, but not less than two hours. If one 
or more gangs are required to work through 
beyond knocking-off time in order to finish ship, 
they shall be paid at the prevailing rate. On 
Saturday night if men are knocked off before 
11 p.m. on account of weather conditions (which 
term includes weather conditions causing delay 
in arrival of the vessel for which men are 
called out) the men shall be paid until knocked 
off, but for not less than two hours, 


(d) Sunday Finishing—In the case of a ship 
finishing on Saturday night, and weather con- 
ditions prevent working, same men may be 
ordered back for 7 a.m. Sunday. 


(¢) Ordering Out Hours—Orders for men 
to commence work at 7 a.m. shall be given at 
or before 5 p.m. on the day previous. 

If required at 9 a.m. orders shall be given at 
or before 8 a.m. 

If required at 1 p.m. orders shall be given 
before 11 a.m. 

If required at 7 p.m. orders shall be given 
at or before 4.30 p.m. 


(f) Meal Hours are from 5 am. to 7 a.m.; 
noon to 1 p.m.; 5 p.m. to 7 p.m., and midnight 
Gaya Pe a egy 


6. Cancellation—All gangs, when ordered 
shall not be subject to cancellation except as 
provided by Section 16. 


7. (@) Sundays, Holidays, Hic—Double time 
at the prevailing rate of wages if men are re- 
quired to work on Sundays, or the following 
holidays—Dominion Day, New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, Christmas Day, Victoria Day, King’s 
Birthday and that these Sundays and Holidays 
shall constitute twenty four hours from mid- 
night to midnight. 

(6) Should any of these holidays fall on a 
Sunday and the following Monday be declared 
a holiday by the Government such Monday shall 
be considered a holiday under this Section. 

(c) Saturday half holiday shall prevail from 
June 1 to September 30, but men shall work 
during such half holiday, if required. Double 
time rates shall prevail from 1 p.m. Saturday 
to midnight Sunday. 

(d) Mails, baggage and express carried by 
mail or passenger ships shall be handled at all 
times at the prevailing rate of wage. Time 
shall count from the time men are ordered to 
report for work but not less than two hours. 
Orders to gangs shall be given at ordering out 
hours stipulated in Section 5 (e). 
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8. Labour Day—No work shall be performed 


on Labour Day, except handling mails, baggage 
and express as per Section 7 (d) when double 
time shall be paid. 


9. Extra Pay—Ten (10) cents per hour extra 
shall be paid for wet hides in bundles, acid 
phosphate, and tankage in bags. 


10. (a) Deal Boat shall mean any ship load- 
ing only lumber after the discharge of her 
cargo. 

(6) Cargo Boat shall mean any ship taking 
general cargo and lumber, or without lumber. 

(ec) Timber Boat shall mean any ship whose 
cargo discharged at Saint John consists of 
ninety per cent or more of lumber; and four- 
teen men shall constitute a gang. Where the 
ship or stevedore controls staking extra long- 
shoremen per gang as required shall be em- 
ployed. 


11. Gangs.—Fifteen (15) men shall constitute 
a gang for loading and discharging sugar at 
the refinery. Sixteen (16) men shall constitute 
a gang for loading or discharging general cargo. 

In the case of deal boats the number of men 
per gang shall not be less than twelve (12) 
except when working two winches at a hatch— 
then an extra man shall be employed making 
thirteen (13) in deal gang. Not less than six 
(6) men shal! be employed in the hold of a deal 
boat when loading lumber out of lighters or cars. 


12. No Man shall Stay in the Hold of any 
ship or vessel while grain is running. 


13. All Orders to the Men shall be issued 
through their gang foremen. 


14. All Freight when Trucked Outside between 
sheds shall have two men on truck. 


15. Pay Days——All companies shall start pay- 
ing the men as soon after 1 p.m. on Saturday 
as possible during the winter months, payrolls 
shall be made up to Friday at 5 p.m. Between 
May 1 and October 31 all companies shall start 
paying the men at 10.30 a.m., payrolls shall be 
made up to Saturday at 5 a.m. 


16. Confirmation Orders—Longshoremen agree 
to have a man stationed in their office between 
4.15 pam. and 5 p.m. on Sundays for the pur- 
pose of receiving confirmatory orders for gangs 
required for Sunday night or Monday morning 
for which they have received advanced notice 
before 5 pm. on Saturdays. This clause shall 
apply during the months of December, Janu- 
ary, February, March and April to all ships 
whether in port or due to arrive, and during 
other months only to ships due to arrive. 


17. Disputes—Should there be any dispute, 
which can not be adjusted between the parties 
hereto, as to the interpretation of any of the 
clauses of this agreement, the men shall continue 
to work and such dispute shall be referred to a 
committee consisting of three members, one 
selected by the companies, one by the longshore- 
men and a chairman selected jointly by the 
other two. Such committee shall sit without 
any unnecessary delay, and a majority decision 
shall be final and binding on both parties. 

18. This Agreement and Schedule of working 
conditions will come into force on 
and continue in force until the end of October, 
1933, and thereafter from year to year unless 
or until either party thereto on or before the 
first day of October in any year serves written 
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notice upon the other party thereto that the 
agreement will terminate. 

19. Schedule of working conditions is appended 
hereto and forms part of this agreement. 

In witness whereof the parties have signed. 


SCHEDULE OF WORKING CONDITIONS for the hand- 
ling of cargo at the Port of Saint John, 
N.B., referred to as Section 19 in the 
Agreement. 


Pine and/or spruce deals, per sling 14 pieces 
3-inch. 

Pine and/or spruce deals, per sling 16 pieces 
2-inch. 

Where spruce and/or pine scantlings or deals 
shall be slung together, not less than equiva- 
lent of fourteen (14) of three-inch deals. 

Pine and/or spruce 1l-inch, 31 pieces per sling. 

Pine and/or spruce scantlings, 20 pieces per 
sling. 

Pine and/or spruce deal ends, 
sling. 

Sawn birch per sling, 8 pieces 4-inch. 

Sawn birch per sling, 10 pieces 3-inch. 

Sawn birch per sling, 15 pieces 2-inch. 

Sawn birch per sling, 20 pieces l-inch. 

Not less than 12 men in gang. 

Laths per sling, 20 bundles of 100 laths per 
bundle, 40 bundles of 50 laths per bundle. 
Flour, 280-lb. sacks, 5 per sling, 2 per truck. 
Flour, 196-lb. sacks, 6 per sling, 3 per truck. 
Flour, 140-lb. sacks, 10 per sling, 5 per truck. 


30 pieces per 


Flour, 112-lb. sacks, 12 per sling, 6 per truck. 

Flour, 98-lb. sacks; 15 per sling, 5 per truck 
(loading). 

Flour, 98-lb. sacks, 10 per sling, 10 per truck 


(discharging). 
2 men per truck. 

Pig iron, large, 10 pieces per sling, 10 pieces per 
truck. 

Pig iron, small, 15 pieces per sling, 15 pieces per 
truck. 

Salt, 187-lb. sacks, 5 sacks per sling, 5 per truck. 

Salt, 140-lb. sacks, 6 sacks per sling, 6 per truck. 

When stacked in shed or when stacked outside 
of shed, 2 men per truck. 

When discharged and stowed into decked ves- 
sels— Salt, 187-lb. sacks, 7 per sling, and not 
less than six (6) men in steamer’s hold to 
sling same. Salt, 140-lb. sacks, 8 per sling, 
not less tham six (6) men in steamer’s hold to 
sling same, and when discharged into open 
scows 10 sacks per sling and not less than six 
(6) men in steamer’s hold to sling same. 

Coal in bags discharged to shed or stacked out- 
side-—182-llb. sacks, 5 per sling, 5 per truck, 
2 men per truck; 154-lb. sacks, 6 per sling, 
6 per truck, 2 men per truck. 

When discharged and stowed into decked ves- 
sels, 7 bags per sling; when discharged into 
open scows, 9 bags per sling, and not less than 
(6) men in steamer’s hold to sling same. 

Oil cake, in bags, 6 per sling, 3 per truck. 

Oil cake, in bales, 4 per sling, 2 per truck. 

Axles, large, 1 per sling, 1 per truck. 

Axles, small, 2 per sling, 2 per truck. 

Car rims: one shall constitute a sling whether 
large or small, when being trucked from 
hatch, but when sliding down gangway or 
striking over side, two small per sling, one per 
truck. 

Apples, in barrels. 6 per sling, 3 per truck. 

Potatoes in barrels, 6 per sling. 3 per truck. 

Potatoes, 180-lb. bags, 6 per sling, 3 per truck. 

Potatoes, 150-lb. bags, 6 per sling, 3 per truck. 
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Potatoes, 90-lb. bags, 10 per sling, 5 per truck. 
Raw sugar in bags: 

At Atlantic Sugar Refineries: 320-lb. bags, 5 
per sling; 250-lb. bags, 5 per sling; 200-lb. 
or under, 6 per sling. 

At all other wharves: 320-lb. bags, 4 per sling, 
4 per truck, 2 men per truck; 250-lb. bags, 
4 per sling, 4 per truck, 2 men per truck; 
200-lb. bags or under, 5 per sling, 5 per 
truck, 2 men per truck. 

Rolls of paper, 900 lbs. or over, 1 roll per sling. 
Hay, 6 bales per sling. 

When cargo in bags is being piled in shed or 
outside shed over 5 bags high, extra men shall 
be employed, except in the case of storage cargo. 
where storage is not controlled by steamship 
company. 

When discharging cargo directly to trucks no 
truck load shall exceed 1,100 Ibs. of cargo with 
2 men on truck. 

When using handtrucks, with a gang of six- 
teen men, no sling (loading) shall exceed 1,400 
lbs. except at refineries or in the case of single 
pieces. 

It is understood and agreed that the numbers 
of pieces or packages to the sling mentioned 
herein are based on the number of men to the 
gang specified in Clauses 10 and 11 of the Agree- 
ment, but that the companies and/or their repre- 
sentatives have the right to increase the sling- 
load at any time, and, in such event, shall be the 
judge of the number of extra men needed. This 
provision shall not apply to sugar at the re- 
fineries. 

Wherever a shingload or truck load is men- 
tioned herein, it is agreed that the load applies 
only to operations where handtrucks are used, 
and not to operations where mechanical trucks 
and/or trailers are used. Where mechanical 
trucks and/or trailers are used the minimum 
number of men to the gang shall be 16 for work- 
ing general cargo. 

Extra men in the gang can be transferred 
from one gang to another on the same ship as 
required. 


Re SHIPLINERS’ AGREEMENT WITH THEIR 
EMPLOYERS 


DRAFT of Provisions recommended by the Board 
and Provisions agreed upon by both parties. 


1. Nine hours shall constitute a day’s or 
night’s work. 

2. Shipliners agree to supply the necessary 
men under their jurisdiction to perform the 
work of shipliners during the term of this 
agreement. 


3. The working hours shall be from 7 a.m. to 
12 noon, and from 1 p. m. till 5 p.m., at the rate 
of fifty-six cents (56c.) an hour, and from 7 p.m. 
until 12 midnight and from 1 a.m. until 5 a.m. 
at the rate of eighty-four cents (84c.) an hour 
for night work. 

4. Double time at the prevailing rate to be 
paid for Sunday work and the following holi- 
days: Dominion Day, Christmas Day, New 
Year’s Day, Good Friday, and these holidays 
shall constitute 24 hours from midnight to mid- 
night. Night work on said Sundays and holidays 
at double time and one-half. Should any of 
these holidays fall on a Sunday and the follow- 
ing Monday be declared a holiday by the Gov- 
dua oe such Monday to be considered a holi- 

ay: 

5. No work to be performed on Labour Day. 


6. If men are required to work at repairing 
oil or water tanks on board vessels which have 
no hatch and must be entered by way of a man- 
hole, they shall receive double time at the pre- 


vailing rate. 


7. When men are ordered out for work, day 
or night, two hours pay shall be allowed from 
the time ordered excepting when weather condi- 
tions prevent working. They shall be ordered 
for 7 am. and 9 a.m. and 1 o’clock p.m., and 
orders for 7 p.m. shall be received on or before 
4 p.m. 

8. If men are required to work during any 
meal hour they shall receive double time for 
such hour and each succeeding hour until re- 
lieved. Meal hours shall be from 12 midnight 
THI aan. Or aa UNS ha ae, 12 noon .1tal 
Tom .. ena oO, DM, Wet, 77 pw. 


9, When men are ordered out to work on a 
ship in the stream, they are to receive full time 
until put ashore again in the vicinity of the 
dock from which they set out. 

10. All time and expenses shall be paid men 
when transferred from one job to another 
during working hours. 

11. All orders to the men must be 
through their respective foremen. 

12. Ships to have option of cleaning holds 
and bilges., and laying of limbers with members 
of their own crews. In the case of a ship 
loading grain, on completion of discharge of 
holds, longshoremen may be employed in clean- 
ing holds and bilges for balance of a working 
period, after which members of Local 1039 shall 
be employed to complete job. If steamers are 
partly fitted by members of crews prior to 
arrival, shipliners to complete work without 
any dispute. All battening of limbers to be 
done by members of Local 1039 I.L.A. 

13. Should there be any dispute, which can- 
not be adjusted between the parties hereto, as 
to the interpretation of any of the clauses of 
this agreement, the men shall continue to work 
and such dispute shall be referred to a Com- 
mittee consisting of three members, one selected 
by the companies, one by the shipliners and a 
Chairman selected jointly by the other two. 
Such Committee shall sit without any unneces- 
sary delay and a majority decision shall be 
final and binding on both parties. 

14. The Shipliners’ Union will not try to 
uphold incompetency, shirking of or absence 
from work, pilfering or broaching of cargo. 

15. This Agreement is to become effective on 
and to continue in force 
until the end of October, 1933, and thereafter 
from year to year unless or until either party 
thereto on or before the first day of October in 
any year serves written notice upon the other 
party thereto that the agreement will terminate. 


issued 


see ees ee ee ee ee ee ee ew oe 


Re Coan HANDLERS’ AND TRIMMERS’ AGREEMENT 
WitH THEIR EMPLOYERS 


DraFr OF Provisions recommended by the Board 
and Provisions agreed upon by both 
parties. 


1. All men employed shall be members of the 
Coal Handlers’ Union, No. 810 I.L.A. If it is 
impossible to obtain sufficient men belonging to 
Local No. 810 J.L.A. non-union men may be 
employed until union men are available. As 
scon as union men become available the maxi- 
mum time non-union men can continue work 
shall be half a shift. 
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2. The rate of pay shall be seventy cents 
(70c.) per hour for day work and ninety cents 
(90c.) per hour for night work. 


3. All work performed under steam shall call 
for not less than eight (8) men working on 
four (4) tubs now in general use. When dis- 
charging schooners with tubs not exceeding 600 
pounds, six (6) men to be employed. With 
tubs exceeding 600 pounds eight (8) men on 
four (4) tubs to be employed. 

4. Waiting time shall be paid for at full rate 
for first hour, and half rate for succeeding 
hours. 

5. When work is suspended for want of cars 
or any other cause, the rate of pay shall be 
the same as stipulated for waiting time in 
Section 4, except in the case of stress of 
weather, when men shall be paid for actual time 
worked. 

6. Work done on Sundays, Christmas Day, 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, the 24th of 
May, Dominion Day, and Thanksgiving Day 
shall be paid for at double rate. Should any 
of these holidays fall on a Sunday, and the 
following Monday declared a holiday by the 
Federal Government, such Monday shall be 
considered a holiday under this section. Posi- 
tively no work shall be performed on Labour 
Day. If men are required to work on Satur- 
days from 1 pm. to 12 midnight between 
June Ist and September 30th, both inclusive, 
they shall be paid at double time rate. During 
that period men to be paid as near 1 p.m. as 
possible. 

7. When men are taken away from the docks 
or wharves for work on scows, schooners or 
steamers or other vessel anchored in the stream, 
or breasted off from the docks or wharves, they 
shall be paid from the time they leave the dock 
or wharf until they return to a dock or whart 
in that vicinity; or if the men are taken from 
one unfinished job to another, full time is to be 
paid until the work for the day is completed, 
or the job finished. 

8. The day shift will commence at 7 a.m., 
and finish at 5 p.m. Meal hour to be 12 midday 
to 1 pm. Night work will commence at 7 p.m. 
and finish at 5 a.m. Meal hour to be from 12 
midnight till 1 a.m. 

9. When men are ordered or start for the 
day shift, they shall receive a minimum of two 
hours’ pay. When men are ordered or start 
to work for the night shift, and work ceases 
at or before midnight, they shall be paid for 
actual time worked, but not less than two hours. 
If the work continues at 1 a.m. or after that 
time and ceases before 5 a.m. full time shall 
be paid from 1 a.m. until 5 am., except when 
work is discontinued through stress of weather. 
11.30 p.m. shall constitute a half night on West 
Side. When men are ordered for the night 
shift and are not put to work at 7 p.m. they 
shall receive not less than two hours’ pay. 

10. All day work over the hour to the half 
hour to be booked as half an hour, and the 
day work past the half hour to be booked as 
a full hour. This refers to the completion of 
the job except where otherwise noted. 

11. All work performed during the hours 
between midday and 1 p.m., 5 pm. and 7 p.m., 
12 midnight and 1 a.m., 5 am. and 7 a.m., shall 
be paid for at double time at the prevailing 
rate for the day or night until relieved. 

12. All coal loaded direct from cars to ship, 
barge or scow, or from ship, barge or scow 
direct to cars, the work shall be performed by 


union men, members of Local No. 810, I.L.A., 
strictly in accordance with Section 1 of this 
agreement. 

13. All foremen must be members of the Coal 
Handlers’ Union No. 810, I.L.A.; all men to be 
hired by the said foremen strictly in accordance 
with Section 1. 

14. Should there be any dispute which can- 
not be adjusted between the parties hereto, as 
to the interpretation of any of the clauses of 
this agreement, the men shall continue to work 
and such dispute shall be referred to a Com- 
mittee consisting of three members, one selected 
by the companies, one by the coal handlers, and 
a Chairman selected jointly by the other two. 
Such Committee shall sit without any unneces- 
sary delay, and a majority decision shall be 
final and binding on both parties. 

15. This Agreement is to become effective on 
oe le dee «ese... and to continue in force until 
the end of October, 1933, and thereafter from 
year to year unless or until either party thereto 
on or before the first day of October in any 
year serves written notice upon the other party 
thereto that the agreement will terminate. 


Minority Report 


To the Honourable, 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Smr,—The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established November 7, 1932, in 
the above matter and composed of Colonel 
E. C. Weyman, of Saint John, NB., chair- 
man; Mr. John Nicholas Small, of Saint John, 
N.B., nominated by the employees; and Mr. 
A. L. W. MacCallum, of Montreal, P.Q., 
nominated by the employers, assembled in 
the city of Saint John, November 22, 1932. 

The employers were represented by :— 

Mr. David W. Ledingham, Mr. William A. 
Wainwright, and Mr. Walter T. Miller, 
for Employers generally. 

Mr, Wilfred L. Heeley, for Canadian Pacific 
Steamships, Ltd. 

Mr. Frank P. Starr, for Dominion Coal Co., 
Ltd., and R. P. & W. F. Starr. 

Mr. O. P. Stensrud, for Dominion Coal Co., 
Ltd. 

Mr. Harold C. Schofield, for Cunard Line. 

The employees were represented byas— 

Mr. James E. Tighe, Vice-Pres., I.L.A., for 
all employees. 

Mr. David L. Reid, Pres., and Mr. Joseph 
Monteith, Sec., Local 273, I.L.A., for 
longshore workers. 

Mr. Wendall P. Thorne, Pres., Mr. William 
K. McLeod, Sec., and Mr. James T. 
Steen, member, Local 1039, I.L.A., for 
shipliners. 

Mr. John Frost, Pres. Mr. William Ward, 
Sec.-Treas., Mr. George W. Cook, Busi- 
ness Agent, and Mr. Peter McGinnis, 
Member, Local 810, I.L.A., for coal 
handlers. 
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By three several written agreements dated 
October 27, 1931, the longshoremen, the ship- 
liners and the coal handlers contracted with 
their employers for the rates of wages, working 
conditions and various other terms during their 
future employment. In accordance with one 
of the provisions thereof, the employers gave 
notice that the agreements would terminate 
on October 31, 1932. 

The employers also offered to enter into a 
new agreement providing for a reduction in 
wages and certain other changes. This pro- 
posal was not accepted by the employees. 

The employees then applied for this Board. 
The Board was established under and in ac- 
cordance with the provision of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. And all members 
of the Board took the required oath of office. 

The Board held twenty sessions, commencing 

on the twenty-second day of November and 
ending on the seventh day of December in- 
stant. At ten of these sessions representatives 
of the employers and of the employees were 
present; at the other ten only the members 
of the Board and their secretary were present. 
Various witnesses gave evidence under oath. 
And the Board carefully perused the written 
briefs filed by the representatives of all parties 
to the disputes, and has heard what was al- 
leged and urged by the representatives of 
the employees and by the representatives of 
the employers; and has studied certain pub- 
lished reports of the Department of Labour, 
and statistics published in the Lasour GazeErts, 
but the report fails to refer to the sworn pay- 
rolls of four of the steamship companies for 
eleven months, which will be noted later in 
my report. 

During the entire investigation of the dis- 
pute the Board on only one occasion gave 
permission to the chief representatives of each 
party time to discuss the situation and see 
if an agreement could be arrived at, and on 
no other occasion made any effort to have the 
matter adjusted by having the representatives 
meet, which in my opinion should have been 
done at different times during the investi- 
gation. 

The majority of the Board having rendered 
its report, in which I cannot concur, I, there- 
fore, beg to submit the minority report as 
follows: 

The facts and considerations in the matter 
of the dispute between the longshore workers 
and their employers are similar to the facts 
and considerations in the matter of the dispute 
between the shipliners and their employers, so 
that both disputes may be conveniently dealt 
with together. But the facts and considera- 
tions in the dispute between the coal handlers 
and their employers are somewhat different, 


and my report will hereafter deal with the 
latter dispute separately. 


Re Disputes Between Longshoremen and 
Shipliners and Their Employers 


The following are the facts admitted by all 
parties to the disputes, or established by 
evidence received by the Board. 

The work engaged in by both parties is 
mostly a general import and export traffic 
and does not originate locally, nor is its final 
destination local, and may be designated as 
a portion of the world trade. 


The changes in volume of trade have been 
referred to in the majority report of the 
Board on page 4, paragraph 2,* and I would 
like to add to this that there was a con- 
siderable difference in the total tonnage as 
presented to the Board by Mr. F. P. Starr 
and the Chairman of the Harbour Commis- 
sion of the city of Saint John. 


Neither the employers nor their employees 
are in any way responsible for this decline in 
traffic, but it is due to world conditions, which 
neither can control, and which work alike a 
hardship upon both. But the question was 
asked the shipping men to what extent do they 
attribute the part of their total loss in the 
port of Saint John on the part of the water 
front workers and they answered two and a 
half to three per cent, and in the face of this 
they now ask the different organizations to 
accept from twelve and a half to fifteen and 
a half per cent deduction of wages. 


The employers in this trade are “having a 
hard time” financially. In most cases their 
operations are resulting in losses, in many 
cases serious. Only a few have kept their 
balances out of the red figures. But it was 
agreed that the loss was more serious to the 
men, which has not been taken into con- 
sideration by the drafting of the majority 
report. 

The aggregate earnings of the employees 
from their employment as longshoremen dur- 
ing the last twelve months was very much 
less than in preceding years; and the figures 
submitted to the Board indicated that their 
aggregate wages from this employment was 
not reasonably sufficient for maintaining their 
accustomed mode of living. Rates of wages 
per hour have remained the same but volume 
of work has decreased. The volume has also 
decreased somewhat in consequence of the 
Canadian Pacific last year introducing the use 
of motor tractors and trailers in place of hand 
trucks. 





* Paragraph 2, page 17 of LaBouR GAZETTE. 
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The majority report refers to the cost of 
living index number in Canada, etc.; this 
will be noticed in paragraph seven, page five,* 
and also will be noticed the table as set forth 
on page sixt (but the majority’s report failed 
to add to this table that it does not include 
insurance, medical care, recreation, school tui- 
tion, etc.), which must be taken into con- 
sideration, and further the report failed to 
publish the sworn payroll of the River and 
Ocean Stevedoring Company, H. S. Gregory 
& Sons, Furness, Withy & Co., Limited, and 
the Canadian Pacific Steamships, which is as 
follows :— 


RIVER AND OCEAN STEVEDORING Co. (Nov., 1931, 
TO” OCT.) 1932) 


i Soa. Mle Be 00 
AE EE PNG A sont 
Ste Ce aa Rial tan SRM NS LEG 

OS, Uta 512 03 


Gregory & Sons (Nov., 1931, To Oct., 
1932) 


FURNESS, 


No. 


1 Gans, 
(74 


WitHy & Co. Limirep (Nov., 1931, 
TO OctT., 1932) 


.. $432 60 
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CANADIAN PacirFic STEAMSHIPS 
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4 

5) 307 54 
6 308 45 
7. 281 19 
) 275 O1 
2 21919 
10 283 55 
ang 284 40 
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16 276 67 
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It will be noted from the above table that 
only two gangs made more than $16.34, which 
would be 32 men out of a total of 900. 





* Paragraph 7, page 17 of LABOUR GAZETTE. 
+ Page 17 of Lasour GAZETTE. 
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Regarding productivity of labour, I might 
say that evidence was presented to the Board 
to show that the longshoremen in the city of 
Saint John are giving tonnage far in excess of 
previous years. 

The method of paying for work by the hour 
has been in force in the port of Saint John 
for many years, and the same method is in 
force in other Atlantic ports. No change in 
this method is desired by the longshoremen 
or by their employers. 


The rates of wages, heretofore in force dur- 
ing the last twenty years or longer, have been 
determined by the usual bargaining contracts 
entered into and mutually agreed to by both 
employers and employees, and have not been 
adopted as the result of strikes, lockouts, or 
any other violence. 


The matters in dispute centered largely 
about three points: 

(1) Whether there should be any reduction 
in wages, and how much. The employers 
asked for a reduction of ten cents per hour. 

(2) When loading from hand trucks, to 
what extent should the gangs be increased if 
the employers have the option of increasing 
the sling loads. 

(3) What should be the minimum size of 
gang when loading from trailers hauled by 
motor tractors. 


The rate of wages was fixed at a base of 70 
cents per hour by mutual agreement in Octo- 
ber, 1927, and from the table submitted by 
the majority report and the table of wages 
as submitted by me, it will be noted that 
there is no difference in the purchasing power 
between 70 cents in 1927 and the 70 cents 
asked for at the present time, if the average 
earning cf the gangs is taken into considera- 
tion. 

The employees urged that the serious de- 
cline in their aggregate wage per week, per 
month, per season and per year from this em- 
ployment was a factor that affected the situa- 
tion and demonstrated that the rate per hour 
should now be not less than seventy cents. 

It is true that the employee’s aggregate 
wages per week, month, etc., (the rate per 
hour being fixed) depend entirely upon the 
number of hours he works, but at no time dur- 
ing the investigation was evidence presented 
to the Board that. in the last winterport sea- 
son the men worked less than four hours per 
day on the average. The only evidence 
offered in this respect was the sworn state- 
ment of payrolls as mentioned before in my 
report. 

The rate per hour is fixed. The total num- 
ber of labour hours may be taken as fixed, 
since it depends almost entirely upon the 
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volume of traffic and the kind of commodities 
in that traffic, both of which are beyond the 
control of either of the parties. Here I wish 
to state that it is necessary to maintain at all 
times the number of men which are at present 
in the organization, on account of the agree- 
ment between the organization and the em- 
ployers to supply men at all times when 
needed. 


The employees urged that a man’s aggre- 
gate wages per week, month or year are not 
sufficient to maintain him and his family at 
a proper standard of living and therefore the 
rate of wages per hour should not be lowered. 


The employees urged that the rate of wages 
ver hour should not be lowered because they 
now do a larger volume of work per hour, 
they now handle a larger tonnage per hour, 
and here I may state is where the Board failed 
to call experts such as stevedores who have 
the means of knowing the larger tonnage per 
hour as argued before the Board by a repre- 
sentative for the employees. 

It is a fact that by reason of the present 
use of improved and new mechanical appli- 
ances, the employees do handle more tons per 
hour than formerly. In proof of this Mr. 
W. A. Wainwright, of the C.P.R., under sworn 
evidence said that the C.P.R. had a saving of 
seven (7) per cent last season through the 
use of mechanical appliances as against the 
hand truck. 


Evidence was submitted to the Board that 
when mechanical appliances were used and 
where the sling load was increased, that, there- 
fore, the gang should be increased. That is, 
if sling loads were increased 50 per cent, then 
the gang should be increased 25 per cent. The 
reason for this is that it was shown that sling 
loads have been increased from 25 to 165 per 
cent and the gang was not increased. 


Regarding Double Rates per hour being 
paid for work on Sundays and holidays and 
at meal hours. This plan has been mutually 
agreeable and considered as fair by all parties 
to the agreements for many years. No strong 
reason for making any change at this time 
was advanced by the employers. 


Regarding Minimum Time allowed when 
men are ordered out for work, the same is true. 
The plan seemed not to entail any hardship 
upon the employers. It ensures greater care 
in organizing the work, and that is all to the 
good. 

The majority report recommends that the 
provisions in former contracts regarding 
double time and minimum time be included 
in the proposed new agreements, and in which 
I concur. 


Re Shipliners’ Work—The shipliners wish 
a new clause added to the agreement provid- 
ing that all fittings in connection with shoring 
of cargoes shall be done by shipliners. All 
parties informed the Board that most of this 
work is actually being done by shipliners or 
by longshoremen, and that only one employer 
uses his full time employees to do this work. 
The report of the majority of the Board states 
at page 17 of their report* that a special car- 
penter is not required and here I may state 
that I am of the opinion that it is a special 
carpenter’s work, more so, than general lining 
work, as it requires special sawcuts, must be 
shored from special angles and, therefore, re- 
quires special skill to perform this kind of 
work. Ninety per cent of this class of work is 
being performed by shipliners and is only 
opposed by one company, possibly to the ex- 
tent of ten per cent. Despite this fact the 
majority report states that this section is not 
needed in the agreement. 


Re Dispute Between Coal Handlers and 
Their Employers 


The following are the facts admitted by all 
parties to the dispute :— 

The work engaged in is almost entirely the 
importation of coal for the domestic market. 


There has been no significant change in the 
volume of these imports during the last four 
years. 


Of the employer parties to the dispute, only 
two are opposing the present scale of wages. 
(1) The Dominion Coal Co., Ltd., which im- 
ports its coal at this port and markets it in 
the wholesale trade. (2) R. P. & W. F. Starr, 
Ltd., import coal for their domestic retail 
trade. These two companies together import 
almost half of total coals imported at Saint 
John. The remainder of the coal handlers’ 
earnings are derived from the other coal mer- 
chants in Saint John who are not parties to 
this dispute and together import slightly over 
half the total imports. 


The coal merchants in Saint John who are 
not parties to this dispute have agreements 
with the coal handlers which are identical in 
terms with the agreement dated October 27, 
1931, between the same coal handlers and the 
Dominion Coal Co., and R. P. & W. F. Starr 
and none of these other coal merchants have 
given notice to the coal handlers of the ter- 
mination of those agreements. 


Wages—The chief matter in dispute is 
whether wages should be reduced from eighty 
cents per hour for day work to seventy cents 
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per hour, which the two employers who are 
protesting the present scale of wages offer. 

It was strongly urged by the coal handlers 
that their rate of wages should not be less 
than eighty cents per hour because the other 
coal merchants are under contract to pay that 
rate and are content to pay that rate. And 
here I wish to state that the combined wages 
of the Dominion Coal Co., Ltd., and R. P. & 
W. F. Starr, is approximately twenty thousand 
dollars for about one-half of the importation 
of coal into Saint John. Notice has to be 
taken of the minutes of the 17th session of 
the Board, which shows that about $90,000 
was paid by the other coal dealers in the city 
of Saint John through their stevedore, W. J. 
Swanton, in landing the other one-half of the 
total tonnage of imported coal. And _ the 
parties paying the majority of these wages 
are content to carry on under the present 
scale of wages and conditions. 


Minmum Time—The employers ask that 
the minimum time for which a coal handler 
shall be paid be fixed at one hour. Careful 
inquiry was made regarding the object and 
effect of this proposal. The rule heretofore 
in force has generally speaking been approxi- 
mately satisfactory to all parties, and the 
majority of the Board recommends no change 
but that the existing rules be included in the 
hext agreement and in which I concur. 


Re Rates for Overtime, Sundays and Holi- 
days—The employers ask for a change to 
provide for time and a half instead of double 
time. The majority of the Board recom- 
mends no change in these rules and in which 
I also concur. 

Having made my report, I would, therefore, 
ask as the member of the Board representing 
the employees, that the Board be reconvened 
for the following reasons, and at the same 
time bringing to your attention Sections 28 
and 66 of the Act to aid in the prevention 
and settlement of strikes and lockouts, ete. 

1. That the chairman several times during 
the sessions of the Board made the statement 
that the costs of living would not be given 
any consideration in the finding of the Board. 
Despite this fact the report of the majority 
of the Board is based on this very subject. 

2. That the chairman during the sessions 
of the Board made the statement that if the 
employees could prove that seventy-five per 
cent of the wages of the coal handlers were 
paid to them by parties not opposing this 
matter, that he would allow the present rate 
of wage. But in the face of this statement 
the majority of the Board made their decision 
for a decrease despite the fact that evidence 


was submitted to the Board that seventy-five 
per cent of the wages were paid by other 
coal merchants not opposing the present scale 
of wages, and who also state that they are 
satisfied with the present wage. 

3. That the Board failed to obtain a prac- 
tical knowledge of working conditions by 
neglecting to inspect and view ships and 
gangs in operation, although this could very 
easily have been arranged. 

4. That the Board failed to call in expert 
witnesses such as stevedores, etc., who could 
have explained fully to the Board operations 
of the work of longshoremen and the condij- 
tions under which they work. 

5. That the Board should have had the ser- 
vices of a departmental man to act in an 
advisory capacity during its sittings, and if 
the request of the representative of the em- 
ployees is granted that the Board be recon- 
vened, I would strongly recommend that the 
services of such a departmental man be secured 
to advise the Board. 


Dated this twelfth day of December, A.D. 
1932, at Saint John, New Brunswick, and 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) JoHn N. Sma, 
| Member. 


Saint John, N.B., November 23, 1932. 


The Chairman, 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
SIR: 

Re Dispute between the various Steam- 
ship Oompanies plying to the port of 
Saint John, N.B., and Local 273 Gen- 
eral Longshore Workers of the port of 
Saint John, N.B. and Local 1039 
Steamship Horse and Cattle Fitters, 
Sealers, Liners, and Cleaners, Union 
of the port of Saint John, N.B., Coal 
Handlers and Trimmers Local 810 of 
the port of Saint John, N.B. All 
being branches of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. 


The Longshoremen, Shipliners, and Coal 
Handlers, Signatories to labour agreements 
with the Steamship Companies to the Port of 
Saint John, N.B., beg to submit the following 
in regard to the dispute now before your board 
for consideration. 

The agreement between the Genera] Long- 
shore Workers Local 273 1.L.A., and the Steam- 
ship Horse and Cattle Fitters, Sealers, Liners 
and Cleaners Local No. 1039, I.L.A., and the 
Coal Handlers and Trimmers Local 810 I.L.A., 
and the various Steamship Companies plying 
to the Port of Saint John, N.B., dated October 
27, 1931, came into effect on November 1, 1931. 
This agreement was terminable on October ob, 
1932, provided thirty days’ notice was given in 
writing by either party. On September. 26, 
1932, the General Longshore Workers Local 
273, the Shipliners Local 1039 and the Coal 
Handlers Local 810 received notice through the 
medium of the Shipping Federation of Canada 
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of the termination of the medium of the sev- 
eral agreements and received their proposals 
for new agreements. 

The three locals upon receipt of the compan- 
ies’ proposals called for and held a meeting of 
the district waterfront council which includes 
representatives from all three bodies, and con- 
sidered the companies’ proposition and in re- 
buttal submitted their proposals to the Steam- 
ship Companies and which you will find at- 
tached to this statement (which have been 
already submitted to the Chairman). 


Due to a decreased volume of work in the 
port of Saint John, which has reduced our 
earning power to such an extent that under 
the existing conditions we feel that in order to 
maintain a half decent standard of living it 
is the opinion of the locals involved that there 
should be no reduction in wages at this time. 


It is a well known fact that the average 
water-front worker in the Port of Saint John 
has not earned sufficient wages during the past 
twenty-four months to provide for himself and 
those dependent on him in a right and proper 
manner. 

When it is taken into consideration that our 
employers are asking us to accept a reduction 
in wages for straight time, for overtime, for 
a reduction in our Sunday and holiday rate, 
also reducing our waiting time allowance, and 
that coupled with the fact that they are de- 
manding an increased sling load to the extent 
of from fifty to one hundred and fifty per cent 
over and above the sling load _ previously 
handled to October, 1931, and thereby again 
reducing our earning power. 

In conclusion we feel that the demands of 
the steainship interests for a decrease in wages 
at this time is not justified. 





Saint John, N.B., Nov. 26, 1932. 
To Chairman of the Conciliation Board 


S1r:—-Realizing that you have a very grave 
responsibility placed upon your shoulders, and 
your position is a very difficult one, and that 
it is possible that you may have to render a 
decision in favour of one or the other parties 
interested in the question now before your 
Board, we beg leave to offer a few reasons why 
there should be no reduction in wages at this 
time. 


1. Our employers are asking for a reduction 
in four different ways, they are asking for a 
reduction in straight time, on our Sunday and 
holiday time, on our meal hour and overtime, 
and on our waiting time. 

2. In the case of the Longshoremen Local 
(273) they are also asking for an increased 
slingload which will shorten up the job and by 
that means cause a very material reduction. 

3. Through loss of work during the past sev- 
eral years our men have not been able to earn 
enough to maintain themselves and-their fam- 
ilies in decency. 

In order to perform our work in a satisfac- 
tory manner it requires men of a rugged 
nature, men of courage and strength, it is 
no place for a weakling and in order to be in 
that condition it is necessary for men to earn 
enough to properly clothe and feed themselves, 
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our men must be active, and able to face cold 
and storm along the shore and on the docks. 

Our work is of a very hazardous nature, we 
never know when leaving our homes in the 
morning whether we will return to them, or 
find ourselves in a hospital, and in many cases 
accidents have proven fatal. 

We wonder where is the social minds of our 
employers that they would ask to further lower 
the already low standard of living of their em- 
ployees. 

A reduction of wages would lower the pur- 
chasing power of our men which at the present 
time is at a very low ebb, and is in opposition 
to the opinions expressed by some of the best 
minds and newspapers of this great country. 

Having every confidence in your fairminded- 
ness, and feeling sure that any decision that 
you may render will be a fair and just one, we 
will now rest our case. 


Longshore wages paid in other Atlantic 


ports:— 


Montreal—Day, 59 cts. Night, 7 pm. to 12 
p.m., 69 cts., 1 a.m. to 5 a.m., 79 cts., with 
a free meal ticket for midnight meal. 
Double time for Sundays, Holidays, meal 
hours, etc. 

Halifax—Day, 70 cts. Night, 80 cts. Double 
time for Sundays, Holidays, meal hours, etc. 

Portland, Me—Day, 75 cts. for 8 hours, $1.10 
for night work and overtime. 

Boston 
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Respectfully submitted. 
For Locals 273—1039—810—. 


Loss to men if reduction of ten cents an hour 
as put into effect. 


Loss to men per hour of a gang of 
sixteen (16) men and a foreman.$ 

Loss to men for 1 day of nine (9) 
hours pen mame syiidy vel bin Shien copes 

Loss to men on average of three (3) 
Gays "per “wie oy, FU) are re 

Total number of gangs organized last 
winter— (54) 

Take an average of fifty (50) per 
cent of gangs working daily, 
twenty-seven— (27) 

Loss to men in one day of nine hours 
(9) for twenty-seven gangs (27). 

Loss to men in one week on average 
of three (3) days a week for 
twenty-seven (27) gangs.. .. .. 

Loss to men in winter season of twen- 
ty (20) weeks on an average of 
twenty-seven (27) gangs working 
three (3) days a week... ...... 


1 70 
15 30 


45 90 


413 10 


1,239 30 


24,786 00 


Note:—This estimate is taken for the five 
months of the winter season, the peak months 
of the year, for the other seven months it is 
hard to strike an average on account of the 
slackness of work. 

This is for work performed by Local 273 
General Longshoremen. 
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Local Wages 
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Norr.—These figures are taken from the Carpenters’ Journal, and are in the interest of Local 1039 Liners. 


Statement of Negotiations between I.L.A. and 
SS. Companies 


SAINT JOHN, N.B., Nov. 29, 1932. 


On September the 29th the three I.L.A. 
Locals each received a letter from the SS. Com- 
panies through their secretary Mr. McCallum 
of the Shipping Federation of Canada, notify- 
ing the Locals that the agreements now in force 
between them would be terminated on October 
31, 1932, attached to the letter was a copy of 
proposed changes in working conditions and 
wages. Meetings were called of the different 
locals and the propositions of the SS. interest 
were submitted to the different memberships, 
and committees were appointed to draw up 
counter propositions and after they were ap- 
proved by the locals, the different secretaries 
were ordered to send copies to the Secretary 
of the Shipping Federation and to Mr. Led- 
dingham, Chairman of the Saint John Shipping 
Interests, copies of our proposition are in the 
possession of the Chairman of the Conciliation 
Board. 

On October the 19th, the committee repre- 
senting the General Longshoremen Local 273 
I.L.A. met with the representatives of the 
different SS. interests and after several days 
of very hard arguments pro and con we finally 
deadlocked on the question of wages and motor 
equipment. 

The SS. representatives held a private con- 
ference and then made a compromise offer of 
a ten (10) per cent cut in wages instead of the 
original cut of ten (10) cents an hour, and our 


old or last year’s agreement, in its entirety, 
which included double time for Sundays, holi- 
days, meal hours, overtime, waiting time, etc., 
but reserved the right, if the men refused the 
offer, to revert back to their original proposi- 
tion. 

They made the same compromise offer on 
wages to the committees representing Locals 
1039 Liners, and 810 Coal Handlers. The com- 
promise offer was submitted to the member- 
ships of the different locals affected and was 
on ballot vote unanimously refused. All locals 
then applied for a Board of Conciliation, which 
Board is now in session, 


The statement of earnings of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway for the first eleven months of 
1932 shows the effect of the heavy cuts in 
operating expenses during this period. The 
gross total of revenue was $114,235,513, a de- 
erease of $21,859,377, but in the same period 
operating expenses were reduced by $17,804,408, 
so that net earnings of $17,779,235 for the 
eleven months were less than those of the same 
period in 1931 by only $4,054,969. The oper- 
ating ratio for 1932 was thus 84°44 per cent. 
With far heavier gross receipts a year ago the 
operating ratio for the period was 83-96 per 
cent, or comparatively very little lower than 
for 1932. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1932 


[BE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for December, 1932, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 














Number of | Time loss 
Date ear employees | in workng 
Ispuves | involved days 
*Dec. 1932... 12 2,375 10,378 
*Nov. 1932... 12 1,130 3,653 
Dec. 1931... 14 1,258 15, 649 


* Preliminary figures. 





The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes. but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or more time loss is caused, but sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts re- 
corded as having occurred in December is the 
same as in November, 1932, but the number 
of workers involved showed a substantial in- 
crease, due chiefly to a dispute involving 1,200 
coal miners at Springhill, NS. The time loss 
incurred also showed an increase over Novem- 
ber during which month no disputes of any 
magnitude were recorded. As compared with 
December, 1931, although fewer strikes were 
recorded and a decline appeared in the time 
loss incurred, the number of workers involved 
was substantially higher, due also to the strike 
of coal miners mentioned above. 

Three disputes, involving approximately 252 
workers, were carried over from November, 
and nine disputes commenced during December. 
Of the twelve disputes in progress during the 
month seven were recorded as terminated, three 
resulting in favour of the employers involved, 
three in favour of the workers concerned, and 
the result of one is recorded as partially suc- 
cessful. At the end of December, therefore, 
there were five disputes recorded as strikes or 
lockouts in progress, namely: coal miners at 
Princeton, B.C.; women’s clothing factory 
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workers, Montreal, P.Q.; lithographers, To- 
ronto, Ont.; pulpwood cutters, Three Nations 
and Hoyle, Ont., and coal miners at Alexo, 
Alta. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Information is available as to six 
such disputes, namely: photo engravers, To- 
ronto and London, Ont., Montreal and Quebec, 
P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 4, 1931, one 
employer; photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., 
March 23, 1931, one employer; compositors, 
Regina, Sask. November 21, 1931, one em- 
ployer; motion picture projectionists, Winni- 
peg, Man. February 27, 1932, one employer; 
motion picture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., 
July 11, 1932, two employers; and shoe factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q., December 9, 1932, 
one employer, this last being added this month. 
The disputes involving motion picture projec- 
tionists at Ottawa, Ont., since February 29, 
1931, and motion picture projectionists at Sas- 
katoon, Sask., since August 27, 1932, carried in 
the above list for some months, appear to have 


lapsed by the end of December, and have ac- 


cordingly been removed from the list. 


A minor strike involving from four to six 
stationary engineers, firemen and helpers in 
one hotel in Toronto occurred on December 21, 
1932. The employer being in financial difficul- 
ties reduced wages to rates which the union 
would not accept and the men ceased work, 
being replaced by non-union men. 


A dispute involving certain employees in a 
logging camp at Allenwater, near Sioux Look- 
out, Ont., on November 10, 1932, was reported 
to the department during December. It ap- 
pears that seventeen men ceased work demand- 
ing higher wages, the rate being $15 per month 
and board, subject to deductions for blankets, 
doctor, etc. The employer dismissed them and 
reported that work was being carried on by 
the remainder, 


A cessation of work by ten upholsterers in a 
furniture factory in Montreal on November 
21, 1932, was reported to the department too 
late for more than a brief reference in the De- 
cember issue of the Lasour Gazerrs. Reports 
received since indicate that the strike was 
against a reduction in wages, piece work, and 
that as a result of negotiations a scale satisfac- 
tory to the employees was arranged and work 
was resumed on November 29. 
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Information has reached the department as mated Clothing Workers of America, an or- 
to a strike of men’s clothing factory workers ganization which had agreements with the em- 
in one establishment in Montreal during De- ployer as with others until last summer when 
cember, 1932, but particulars have not been the United Clothing Workers’ union was recog- 
received. It appears, however, that the strikers nized following a strike. 
were members of the United Clothing Workers A number of disputes are reported from time 
of Canada, and ceased work in protest against to time involving men on unemployment relief 
the employment of members of the Amalga- work, receiving subsistence for which some 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1932* 








Industry, : of loss in Remarks 
occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 


NN 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December, 1932 


Minine, Non-rerrous SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Princeton, B.C.. 200 2,680 |Commenced Nov. 27, 1932; for increase in wages; 
unterminated. 
MaANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s’ clothing factory 


workers, Montreal, P.Q... 45 1,000 |Commenced Oct. 15, 1932; against dismissal of 
union workers and for recognition of union; un- 
terminated. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Lithographers, Toronto, Ont.. 7 182 |Commenced Apr. 15, 1932; against reduction in 
wages; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during December, 1932 


Logcinc— 
Pulpwood cutters, Three Na- ’ } 
tions and Hoyle, Ont........ 120 2,160 |Commenced Dec. 10, 1932; for increase 1n wage 
rates; unterminated. 
Mininea, NoNn-FEFROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARP YING— 


Coal miners, Alexo, Alta..... 50 600 |Commenced Dec. 17, 1932; for increase in wages 
and improved working conditions; unterminated. 

Coal miners, Springhill, N.S.. 1,233 1,233 |Commenced Dee. 20, 1932; for discharge of worker; 
terminated Dec. 20, 1932; in favour of workers. 

Coal miners, Reserve, N.S.... 300 600 |Commenced Dee. 21, 1932; for increased relief pay- 


ments to miners when unemployed; terminated 
Dec. 22, 1932; in favour of workers. 


Coal miners, Princeton, B.C.. 145 870 |Commenced Dec. 26, 1932; against dismissal of 
workers; terminated Dec. 31, 1932° in favour of 
workers. 

MANUFACTURING— 


Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, Mont- 

FOAL IE Masi ig ealone ede 80 800 |Commenced Dec. 9, 1932; against reduction in 
piece rates; working conditions no longer affected 
by Dee. 21, 1932; in favour of employer. 

Texitles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, Ha- 

MUON, ON. sesso ots oe 100 50 [Commenced Dec. 6, 1932; against charge in work- 
ing conditions; terminated Dec. 6, 1932; par- 
tially successful. 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
Stonecutters, Riviere-a-Pierre, 


CECA: PTO A Na 40 120 |Commenced Dee. 1, 1932; for payment of back 
wages; terminated Dec. 5, 1932; in favour of 
employer. 

SER VICE— 
Personal— 
Barbers, Toronto, Ont......... 55 83 |Commenced Dec. 5, 1932; for higher wage rates; 


terminated Dec. 6, 1932; in favour of employers. 
LE Ce REA ACN AML UL SS RMR a Le UAT done AAI ieee Om cS tGE OS RIT 4 SS TT 


* In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of term- 
ination is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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work is performed or may be required. As no 
relation of employer and employee is involved, 
these are not included in the record. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information in the tabular statement :— 


Coat Miners, PRINCETON, B.C.—As stated 
in the December issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
miners involved in this dispute ceased work 
on November 27, 1932, following a demand for 
a ten per cent increase in wages, a restoration 
to rates as at March 31, 1932, and certain 
changes in working conditions. Three employ- 
ers were reported to be affected by the dispute, 
but employees of only two companies ceased 
work. The:management of one of the collieries, 
alter conferences with a committee represent- 
ing members of the Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada, reached an agreement whereby the 
miners’ demands were substantially granted, 
and work was resumed in that mine on De- 
cember 12, A second strike occurred later in 
the month as stated below. In the remaining 
colliery, however, the management refused to 
meet the committee and closed down the 
mine; whereupon the wumion picketed the 
mines, obstructing roads, etc., until dispersed 
by the police. Some of the picketers are re- 
ported to have been arrested and fined. On 
December 15 the Vancouver representative of 
the Department of Labour, together with the 
Deputy Minister of Labour for the province 
of British Columbia, and a provincial mines 
inspector, visited the district in an effort to 
negotiate a settlement. The officials of the 
colliery, while assuring the governmental 
representatives of their willingness to grant 
certain concessions if a meeting could be ar- 
ranged between themselves and the employees 
of their mine, refused to recognize the Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada or deal with their 
representatives. The miners, on the other 
hand, insisted on dealing through a committee 
of the union. Being unable to reconcile the 
parties on this point, the governmental repre- 
sentatives left the district as the operators of 
the colliery stated it was not their intention 
to make further efforts to re-open the mine. 
At the end of December no termination had 
been reported. One of the umion leaders is 
reported to have been arrested on a charge of 
membership in an unlawful association, bail 
being refused. 

Women’s CLOTHING Factory WorKERS, 
MontreaL, P.Q—During the month of De- 
cember several arrests were made in connection 
with this dispute, which had commenced on 
October 15, 1982 (the employees protesting 
against the dismissal of union workers and 
demanding recognition of the Industrial Union 


4 


of Needle Trades Workers), bringing the total 
of those arrested during the dispute to fifteen. 
The charges against those arrested included 
obstructing the sidewalk, attempting to damage 
property and assault, all arrested being re- 
manded for trial. At the end of the month 
the dispute was reported to be still untermin- 
ated. 

Putpwoop Currers, Turee Nations AND 
Hoytz, Ont—One hundred and twenty pulp- 
wood cutters, members of the Lumber Work- 
ers’ Industrial Union of Canada, are reported 
to have ceased work about December 10, 1932, 
demanding an increase in wage rates from 
$1.25 per cord to $1.50 with a decrease of 25 
cents per day to 75 cents in the rate for board, 
men on daily wages demanding $1.50 per day 
and board. At the end of the month no ter- 
mination had been reported. 

Coat Miners, Princeton, B:C—On Decem- 
ber 26, 1932, one hundred and forty-five coal 
miners, members of the Mine Workers’ Union 
of Canada, employed in one colliery, ceased 
work in sympathy with four men who had 
been laid off for absenting themselves from 
work on December 24 in protest against the 
decision of the management that no holiday 
would be granted on that day. This mine had 
been involved in a strike earlier in the 
month, as mentioned above. Several of the 
miners were prosecuted, some under the 
British Columbia Coal Mines Regulations 
Act, for failure to maintain positions of trust 
and some under the Federal Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, for ceasing work with- 
out due notice. <As a result of negotiations 
between the president of the company and 
employees’ representatives a settlement was 
reached, the discharged men being reinstated, 
and work was resumed Monday, January 2, 
1933. 

Coan Miners, Sprincuitt, N.S—Approxi- 
mately twelve hundred miners, members of 
the United Mine Workers of America, em- 
ployed in one colliery, ceased work before mid- 
night on December 19, 1932, demanding the 
dismissal of one worker who had been ex- 
pelled from the union for making a false 
accusation against another miner; this man 
had been suspended and required to apolo- 
gize, but ignored the demand. The manage- 
ment on being requested by the union to 
discharge the worker in question, refused to 
take any action without first investigating the 
case. The union officials stated the consti- 
tution of the union required them to refuse 
to work with non-union workers. Pickets were 
placed about the colliery, but the miner com- 
plained of did not apply for his lamp, and 
work was resumed before midnight on De- 
cember 20. 
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(Coat Mrners, Reserve, N.S.—Miners in one 
colliery refused to work:on December 21 and 
December 22, demanding an increase in relief 
allowances from the municipal authorities 
when unemployed, claiming that when the 
mines were open they had not sufficient food. 
Some improvements in relief arrangements 
being made, work was resumed. 


Coat Miners, Arexo, Atta—Miuiners in one 
colliery are reported to have ceased work on 
December 17, 1932, for wage increases and 
improved working conditions. At the end of 
the month no settlement had been reported. 


SHor Factory Workers, Montreat, P.Q.— 
A number of employees in one factory, eighty 
out of two hundred and fifty, ceased work on 
December 9, 1932, against a reduction in piece 
rates for eighteen lasters. A change in the 
process of work had been made and rates re- 
duced thirty-three per cent. The management 
closed the factory and explained the situation 
to the employees, and all but fifty returned 
to work. The strikers picketed the establish- 
ment, several being arrested for assault, etc. 
The strikers were organized by an Industrial 
Union connected with the Workers’ Unity 
League and demanded recognition of a shop 
committee. The strikers were partly replaced 
and the factory continued to operate. The 
resident representative of the Department at- 
tempted to arrange negotiations for a settle- 
ment, but the employer refused to meet the 
union representative again. The dispute is 
recorded as terminated on December 21, but 
picketing was reported to be carried on at 
the end of the month. The dispute is, there- 
fore, included in the list of such strikes and 
lockouts, carried elsewhere in this article, where 


although working conditions are no longer af- 
fected, the dispute has not been formally 
called off by the union. 


TexTILE Facrory Workers, Hamiutron, ONT. 
—Workers employed in certain departments of 
one knitting factory ceased work on December 
6, 1932, protesting against the introduction of 
a3 new system on grounds of efficiency which 
affected piece work particularly. Later in 
the same day, however, work was resumed. 
It is understood that some modifications in 
the system were made. 


StonecurTEerS, Rivipre-A-Prerre, P.Q—Some 
forty stonecutters employed in a quarry by a 
sub-contractor for a building ceased work on 
December 1, 1932, in protest against delay in 
payment of wages. It is reported that the 
employer was experiencing financial difficulties 
and that the employees demanded payment 
twice monthly. The strikers, however, were 
replaced in a few days and work was resumed 
on December 5. 


BarBers, Toronto, Ont.—Barbers, members 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union of America, employed in some fifty-five 
establishments in Toronto, ceased work on 
December 5, 1932, as a result of a wage re- 
duction in shops chiefly operated by members 
of the Master Barbers’ Association Jewish 
section. A reduction in wages had been ar- 
ranged previously by the union and the Master 
Barbers’ ‘Association for other shops and later 
the Jewish employers reduced the rates to a 
still lower scale. As a result of negotiations 
a minimum of $18 per week plus fifty per 
cent of the receipts for each chair in excess 
of $26 per week was agreed upon, and work 
was resumed next day. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazerTe from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue of February, 1932, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1931. The latter review included 
a, table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 
jatest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain 

The number of disputes beginning in 
November was 17 and 12 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
29 disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 136,100 workers with a time loss of 
714,000 working days for the month. Of the 
17 disputes beginning in November, 12 were 
over wages questions, one over a question of 
working hours; 2 on questions of the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons and 2 


‘on questions of trade union principle. During 


November, settlements were made in 22 dis- 
putes, of which 6 were in favour of workers, 
8 in favour of employers and 8 ended in 
compromises. 
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France 


Strikes of dockworkers at Havre and at 
Dunkirk were reported during December, 
against reductions in wages following the fall 
in the cost of living index number. 


Norway 


The umber of disputes reported for the 
year 1931 was 82, involving 59,524 workers 
with a time loss of 7,585,832 working days for 
the year. 


New Zealand 


The number of disputes reported for the 
first nine months of the year 1932, was 17, 
involving 54 firms and 8,297 workers, with a 
time loss of 65,953 working days for the 
period. 

United States 


The number of disputes beginning in 
October was 34 and 41 were still in effect at 
the end of the month. The number of 
workers involved in disputes in effect at the 
end of the month was 4,505, and the time loss 
159,197 working days for the month. 





EMPLOYMENT AND SALARIES IN CIVIL SERVICE OF CANADA IN 1931 


TATISTICS of the Civil Service of Can- 

ada, including numbers employed and 
expenditure on salaries, for the year ended 
March 31, 1931, have been recently published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Month- 
ly payrolls of the departments are tabulated, 
the statistics presented distinguishing between 
permanent and temporary employees. It is 
pointed out that in several departments there 
are certain employees whose work is of a 
casual nature, and who for various reasons do 
not come under the operation of the Civil 
Service Act. In the statistics, these employees 
are referred to as “non-enumerated classes.” 
The numbers of such employees are not avail- 
able, though the expenditure on their wages 
and salaries is recorded. 

On March 31, 1931, the total number of 
employees was 45,581 as compared with 44,175 
on the payrolls at the end of the fiscal year, 
1930, or an increase of 1,406. Of the total of 
45,581, 32,715 were classed as permanent and 
12,866 as temporary employees. 

During the fiscal year, 1930-31, the total ex- 
penditure on salaries and wages of civil servants 
was $94,310.982.87. Of this total, $55,967,975.10 
comprised the total of the payroll of perman- 
ent civil servants: $14,198,335.56, the salaries 
paid to temporary civil servants; while $24,- 
144,672.21 was the salary and wage expenditure 
for non-enumerated classes. Comparative 
figures for the previous fiscal year were: grand 
total of salaries and wages $90,808,425.71; per- 
manent, $52,812,375.19; temporary, $14,365,- 
823.17; non-enumerated classes, $23,630,327.35. 

The following table gives the total number 
of permanent and temporary employees in 
the Dominion Civil Service and the total 
salary expenditure for such employees for 
March, 1931. In several of the larger depart- 
ments there are important branches under 
distinct supervision apart from the main de- 


partment, and in such cases statistics are shown 


separately. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND SALARIES OF 








VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF DOMINION 
GOVERNMENT 
*Number Salaries 
Department of eo 
employees, wag 
March, 1931 Musee. 1931 
> 
Agriculture laksa, weet ees. ek cope ts 2,247 | 391,069 10 
IAT CHIVES tC. ee 4 fey am tial et. re 8 13,363 39 
Auditor-General... 0. ccuee «lens. 211 33,014 44 
Civil Service Commission......... 176 22,746 38 
Chief Electoral Officer............. 7 957 50 
Hxterna la trairet nut aoe Uh nous, 155 27,649 49 
OS g EN KE Staats tay Ml an ecln I ad p dac 405 48,440 14 
ISWSPiesa ARR, ERAN. Ghee es a 382 104,180 80 
Governor General’s Secretary...... 10 2,875 11 
House of Commons................ 599 64,247 24 
Immigration and Colonization..... 883 | 115,443 95 
OT AMCATI AIT), Alen lee, 16h aoe. SEALS 1,074 89,663 90 
PASUnANCER mee re ose Weert Mier 40 7,563 37 
Fire Prevention Branch.......... 2 535 00 
Enterion vs) wtuneten tty a iat io cele 2,037 | 320,592 47 
International Joint Commission. . 2,393 33 
AIDS IKCTS he RM es NEED NRL BREN EES Ee 819 110,141 17 
WPA OUC ecu A eee Marrs ete ise 143 PVN WAY 
Library of Parliament. «ys... .. 15 25 4,455 75 
ATIDGEE Phas Daa eie cre aot agate 4,242 | 528,940 15 
INES Pett Varese casera Se eins, sce Oli 532 150,911 85 
National Defence............0.) 055 1,358 190,335 77 
INational) Reventio sis . 55. Jacek 5,153 746, 264 71 
Income Tax Division............ 1,156 158,985 93 
Pensions and National Health— 
Pensions Meee. intact: 5 ates 2,222 | 266,829 00 
Board of Pension Commissioners 199 33,923 86 
PEATE Ne ees ee nee, crag hha 340 52,849 09 
Pensions Appeal Court........... 11 3,103 00 
Pensions Tribunals 30)....,00))..) 92. 76 13,371 00 
KOstOMCors ioe in Cotta 11,961 |2,900,512 63 
PrivyaCouncill te tee hia OMe ae o 18 4,080 J1 
Public Printing and Stationery..... 721 | 111,095 91 
IPUDISCAWOrKSitr ne oo sce sates fre 4,050 | 467,603 95 
Railways and Canals.............. 1,830 | 306,427 52 
Boars of Railway Commission- 

Wil ley cd caahaas ied Bees ey ba 111 23,610 74 
Bia Canadian Mounted Police.. 78 | 105,606 95 
Secretary of State...............6. 114 14,929 03 

Patents and Copyrights.......... 106 15,302 98 
Senator. re tie. PA ee ee 126 16,533 50 
Soldiers’ Settlement Board........ 504 83,904 46 
Trade and Commerce........... .. 1,870 | 318,524 54 

PROGAI  See . eeee as ctitinets 45,581 |7,895,591 48 


* The number of employees does not include the non-enus 


merated classes. 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT 
Report on Administration throughout Canada during 1931-1932 


alee annual report of the Department of 

Railways and Canals for the fiscal year 
ended March 381, 1932, includes a statistical 
review of the administration of the Govern- 
ment Employees Compensation Act. In the 
interests of economy, and because the Cana- 
dian National Railways have the largest num- 
ber of employees within the scope of the Act, 
this legislation is administered for all depart- 
ments of the government service by the De- 
partment of Railways and Canals. 


The provisions of the Act, 
adopted in 1918, are as follows:— 


1. (1) An employee in the service of His 
Majesty who is injured and the dependants of 
any such employee who is killed, shall be en- 
titled to the same compensation as the employee, 
or as the dependant of a deceased employee, of a 
person other than His Majesty would, under 
similar circumstances, be entitled to receive 
under the law of the province in which the 
accident occurred, and the liability for and the 
amount of such compensation shall be deter- 
mined in the same manner and by the same 
boards, officers or authority, as that established 
by the law of the province for determining com- 
pensation in similar cases, or by such other 
board, officers or authority or by such court as 
nae mo ha in Council shall from time to time 

irect. 


(2) Any compensation awarded to any em- 
ployee or the dependants of any deceased em- 
ployee of His Majesty by any board, officer 
or authority, or by any court, under the 
authority of this Act, shall be paid to such 
employee or dependant or to such person ag the 
board, officer, or authority or the court may 
direct, and the said board, officer, authority and 
court shall have the same jurisdiction to award 
costs as in cases between private parties is con- 
ferred by the law of the province where the 
accident occurred. 


In 1925, the Act was amended so as to 
provide that compensation should include 
medical and hospital expenses, the new section 
being retroactive in its operation to May 
24,1918. In its 1930-31 report the Department 
pointed out that prior to January 1, 1931, 
employees’ compensation payments to em- 
ployees of the Canadian Government Rail- 
ways were made directly out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund. This procedure was 
then discontinued, and with reference to the 
change of procedure this year’s report states 
that it “has had the effect of apparently 
reducing the total amount of Dominion dis- 
bursements during the year. Comparisons 
therefore should not be made as against the 
expenditure of the Dominion by years on this 
account unless elimination is made of the 
Canadian Government Railways’ amounts.” 


which was 


“The effect of the application of the Gov- 
ernment Employees’ Workmen’s Compensation 
Act”, the report observes “has occasioned cer- 
tain increases in costs of personnel to the 
Government which, because they are not 
apparent, perhaps, deserve special cbmment 
in this place. 


“The strikingly large proportion of awards 
in hernia cases that develop from the class 
of employees of the age of 45 or over in prov- 
inces where such cases are accepted as a basis 
for awards by the Provincial authorities would 
appear to warrant the institution of arrange- 
ments for competent medical inspection where 
employees of 45 or over are being taken into 
departmental staffs. It has become practically 
necessary to challenge every claim of this 
nature, and a considerable expense develops 
from the necessity to assemble and place 
evidence before the provincial authorities. 


“Also the impressively large number of 
general claims developing from the engage- 
ment of temporary employees, particularly 
those engaged under emergency relief and 
associated programs of work, would appear to 
indicate the advisability of arranging for 
competent medical inspection prior to engage- 
ment of such employees.” 


Since 1920-21, when the Act was first put 
into effect, $3,500,996 has been paid out in 
compensation, pensions and medical aid to 
government employees throughout the Domin- 
ion. This expenditure, with administration ex- 
penses amounting to $269,802.96 (less interest 
accruing on advances on deposit) amounted to 
$3,769,628.75 at March 31, 1932. During the 
ten years in which the Act has been adminis- 
tered by the department the total of claims 
adjusted has ranged from a low of 1,787 in 
1922-23 to a high of 3,960 in 1929-30. 


Exclusive of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways the total number of claims on which 
payments were made during 1931-32 was 1,979, 
of which 747 were for compensation and medi- 
cal aid; 1,026 were for medical aid only, and 
206 were for pensions. During 1931-32, 
Dominion expenditures under the Act includ- 
ing compensation payments, etc. amounted to 
$185,546.32, as compared with $429,098.19 for 
the previous year which for nine months, in- 
cluded the disbursements under the Act to 
Canadian National Railways employees. 
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Apart from the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, other departments having a large number 
of claims and large disbursement expenditures 
were as follows:— 

Railways and Canals (Canals) —535 claims, 
involving disbursements amounting to $48,- 
445.06. 

Public 
$42,271.43. . 

Marine —336 claims, involving $22,048.67. 

Interior—194 claims, involving $17,830.21. 

Hudson Bay Railway.—152 claims, involving 
$12,328,19. 

Post Office—188 claims, involving $8,381.65. 

National Defence—67 claims, 
$8,209.33. 

The accompanying table indicates the pay- 
ments under the Act during the year ended 
March 31, 1932, by provinces:— 


Works.—339 claims, involving 


involving 


Disbursements 


Dominion |————— 
Provincial Board | expenditure | Compensa- | Proportion 
or including tion, of Admin- 
Government amounts Pension, istration 
advanced ete. expenses 
$ = cts. }” cts? $ «cts. 
INO V8} SCObA seule scree 17,474 27 14,437 11 4,856 11 
New Brunswick...... 14,794 26 6,674 42 6,959 70 
Ontario cuweeaies 69,920 51 66,796 59 8,844 22 
Manitobaa es u:e a. .8- 26,394 98 283153 77 5,737 10 
Saskatchowawe dese ueves slowiny «owl's 1,031 11 203 98 
Alberta yes Bay oo 7,862 39 13,317, 58 1,032 50 
British Columbia..... 4,571 90 15. 459) 40 eas scalars 
Quebec Commission. . 7,500 00 2 SLO COO cts le leider 
Province of Prince Ed- 
ward Island......... 916 44 QTC 44 HE Peis. :. 
Province of Quebec.... 34,816 68} 32,440 18 2,376 50 
Province of Ontario 
(medical aid)....... 1,398 53 TESOSNHS A eraaes «oe Sher 
Miscellaneous......... 610 99 BOL 99 tears releretetars 
Interest deposited to 
the credit of Casual 
Revenue............ AQT SB iia eee Nira ws stalta ote 
185,546 32} 182,924 69 25,010 11 





CONVENTIONS ON SAFETY OF LIFE AT SEA 


A Proclamation dated November 18, 1932, 
and gazetted November 26, brings into operation 
the Safety of Life at Sea and ‘Load Line Conven- 
tions Act, 1931. This Act authorized the rati- 
fication of two conventions signed at London 
in 1929 and 1980 respectively, by the leading 
maritime nations. The provisions of both 
Conventions apply only to ships on interna- 
tional voyages, and the Act expressly states 
that it does not apply to ships engaged on 
voyages between Canada and the United States 
on any lakes or rivers. 

The points covered by the Safety Conven- 
tion include the division of hulls of passenger 
ships into water-tight compartments so ar- 
ranged as to localize flooding in case of acci- 
dent; the provision on such ships of a suffi- 
cient number of life-boats with competent life- 
boatmen to man them and life-saving ap- 
pliances for all on board, and the equipment 
with radio apparatus of all ships except cargo 
ships of less than 1,600 tons gross. Annex I 
contains regulations dealing largely with the 
construction of ships including the provision 
of practicable means of escape for the crew 
from working spaces and crew spaces and of 
means of fire detection and prevention. 

The main points covered by the Load Line 
Convention are the marking of load lines on 
the sides of ships indicating the maximum 
depth to which they may be loaded; and di- 
vision of the world into zones, and the fixing 
of the depth to which ships may be loaded 
when undertaking voyages to the various 
zones. Exempt under this Convention are 
ships of war, fishing vessels, pleasure yachts, 


etc., and ships of less than 150 tons gross. 
Annexed to the Convention are rules for de- 
termining maximum load lines on the various 
types of ships. These require, inter ala, the 
provision of gangways, life-lines or other satis- 
factory means for the protection of the crew 
in getting to and from their quarters. The 
strength of houses for the accommodiation of 
crew on flush deck steamers is to be equiva- 
lent to that required for superstructure bulk- 
heads. The rules dealing with steamers carry- 
ing timber deck cargo require efficient lash- 
ings to be provided. Safe and satisfactory 
access to the quarters of the crew to the ma- 
chinery space and to all other parts used in 
the necessary work of the ship is to be avail- 
able at all times. Deck cargo in way of open- 
ings giving such access is to be so stowed that 
the openings can be properly closed against 
the admission of water. Efficient protection 
for the crew in the form of ground rails or 
life-lines spaced not more than 12 inches apart 
vertically is to be provided on each side of the 
deck cargo to a height of at least 4 feet above 
the cargo. The cargo is to be made sufficiently 
level for gangway purposes. Rules governing 
load lines for tankers also require safe and 
satisfactory access to the quarters of the 
crew, machinery space and all other parts 
used in the necessary work of the ship, to be 
available at all times except in the case of 
pump rooms entered from the free board deck 
when fitted with class I closing appliances. 
Certain sections of the Act come into force 
as from the date of proclamation in the 
Canapa GazeTrs, namely, those dealing with 
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confirmation of the Conventions, application 
of the Act, the making of regulations by the 
Governor-in-Council, provision for inspection, 
the issue of Safety Certificates, Exemption 
Certificates, Load Line Certificates and Safety 
Radiotelegraphy Certificates. 
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On January 1, 1933, those sections became 
effective which deal with the application of 
the Load Line Convention, and on January 1, 
1934, the remaining sections, which provide for 
the carrying out of the Safety Conventions, 
will come into force. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK 
New Regulations Effective on January 1, 1933 


HE following regulations under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of New Bruns- 

wick came into effect on January 1, 1933, all 
previous regulations being repealed (Amend- 
ments to the Act which were adopted by the 
Legislature in 1932, were outlined in the 
Lasour Gazettr, November, 1932, page 1178). 


REGULATION I 


(This Regulation defines the various classes 
into which all industries within the scope of 
the Act are divided for the purpose of adminis- 
tration.) 


REGULATION II 


Where not more workmen than the number 
set opposite to the names of an industry men- 
tioned in the schedules below are usually em- 
ployed therein, such industry is hereby excluded 
from the scope of Part 1 of the Act, and is 
withdrawn from the class in Regulation I in 
which it would otherwise be included; subject, 
however, to any conditions attached to such 
industry or to any conditions contained in the 
schedules, and subject to the other regulations 
of the Board, so far as applicable. 


LAEES) dV cae am RRIF! A 

Mining (including prospecting or developing 
WOE) CM Ch Nee ad. ‘ 5 

“Any ship, tug, dredge, boat or any other 
vessel, owned, managed or controlled in the 
Province of New Brunswick that is engaged 
in any business that takes it without the boun- 
daries of the Province.. aiisietie 3 O00 men 

Provided, however, that this regulation does 
not apply to any ship, tug, dredge, boat or any 
other vessel that may be owned, managed or 
controlled by His Majesty the King as repre- 
sented by the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada in the person of the Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries and under the control or manage- 
ment of the agent of the Department of Marine 


and Fisheries having jurisdiction over the 
Province of New Brunswick. 
AIC LAUT UICS, ull Ain oem ST aie Ay 


Any boat or vessel, owned, managed or con- 
trolled in the Province of New Brunswick 
engaged in carrying freight, cargo or passengers 
from one part of the Province to another part 
of the Province. . LY RT. atts i ord 

The business of window cleaning.. .. .. 10 

Aerial flying, testing, demonstrating; carry- 
ing of passengers or freight, either by aero- 
plane or. other means of aerial transportation, 
including the carrying on of work in connection 
with an aerodrome and all work incidental 
thereto... ... . 200 


REGULATION III 


The interpretation of words and phrases pro- 
vided for in Section 2 of the Act shall apply 
to these and all other regulations of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. 


REGULATION IV 


Whenever the word “ Act” appears in any 
of these regulations or in any regulations that 
may be passed by the Board, it shall refer to 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act, and amend- 
ments thereto or that may be hereafter made. 


REGULATION V 


Every employer within the scope of Part 1 
of the Act, shall as directed by the Board, post 
up and keep posted up in conspicuous places 
within easy access of his workmen, such card 
or pamphlet of information concerning the Act, 
or regulations of the Board, as may be supplied 
to him by the Board, and a copy of the Act 
if so desired. 


REGULATION VI 


Any person who contravenes any regulation 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board after 
it has become effective, where no other penalty 
is provided therefor, shall, for the contravention 
thereof incur a penalty not exceeding $500. 


REGULATION VII 


Every person who contravenes any of the 
provisions of Section 14 of the Act, shall for 
every contravention, incur a penalty not ex- 
ceeding $50; and shall also be liable to pay 
to the workman any sum which has been s50 
deducted from his wages, or which he has been 
required or permitted to pay in contravention 
of Section 14. 


REGULATION VIII 


For every contravention of subsections 4 or 5 
of Section 41 of the Act the employer shall 
incur a penalty not exceeding $50. 


REGULATION IX 


Any employer and every person who obstructs 
or hinders the making of the examinations and 
inquiry mentioned in Section 71, subsections 1 
and 2 of the Act, or refuses to permit it to be 
made shall incur a penalty not exceeding $500. 


REGULATION X 


Any employer and every such person who 
obstructs or hinders the making of any inspec- 
tion made under the authority of Section 73 
of the Act, or refuses to permit it to be made, 
shall incur a penalty not exceeding $500. 
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REGULATION XI 


Every steam engineer contravening subsection 
8 of Section 49, shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding $25. 


REGULATION XII 


Every person who contravenes any of the 
provisions of Section 75 of the Act, shall incur 
a penalty of $50. 


REGULATION XIII 


First Aid—In an industry within the scope 
of the Act, it shall be the duty of the employer 
to provide a suitable First-Aid Kit approved 
of by the Board and in charge of a suitable 
person and adequate opportunity for the ad- 
ministration of first-aid. 


REGULATION XIV 
Industrial Diseases Schedule 


Anthrax—Handling of wool, hair, bristles, 
hides and skins. 

Lead Poisoning or its Sequelae—Any process 
involving the use of lead or its preparation or 
compounds. 

Mercury Poisoning or its Sequelae—Any pro- 
cess involving the use of mercury or its prep- 
arations or compounds. 

Phosphorus or its Sequelae—Any process in- 
volving the use of phosphorus or its prepara- 
tions or compounds. 

Arsenic Poisoning or its Sequelae—Any pro- 
cess involving the use of arsenic or its prepara- 
tions or compounds. 

Sulphur Poisoning or its Sequelae—Any pro- 
cess involving the use of sulphur or its prepara- 
tions or compounds. 

Ammonia Poisoning or its Sequelae—Any 
process involving the use of ammonia or its 
preparations or compounds. 

Carbon Bisulphide or its Sequelae—Any 
process involving the use of carbon bisulphide. 

Carbonic Acid Gas—Any process involving 
the use of carbonic acid gas. 


Ankylosistomiasis.—Mining. 

Glanders—-Care of any equine animal suffer- 
ing from glanders, handling the carcass of any 
such animal. 

Compressed Air IlIness—Any process carried 
on in -compressed air. 

Infection by handling Sugar.—Any process 
involving the refining of sugar, 


REGULATION XV 


No physician or surgeon shall be entitled to 
remuneration from the Board for medical aid 
rendered to any workman unless such physician 
or surgeon shall furnish the Board from time 
to time, without additional charge, such reports 
as may be required by the Board in respect of 
such workmen and unless such reports shall 
have been furnished within such time as the 
Board deems reasonable, provided, however, 
that the Board may in its discretion waive this 
requirement of Regulation. 


REGULATION XVI 


When any estimate or payroll submitted by 
an employer under Part 1 is less than Four 
Hundred Dollars, such payroll shall for assess- 
ment purposes be considered and assessed as 
Four Hundred Dollars. Provided, that if any 
employer submit more than one estimate or 
payroll in any one year for an industry or 
portion of an industry, the sum total of such 
estimates or payrolls shall be considered in the 
assessing of any subsequent estimate or payroll. 


REGULATION XVII 


Any employer failing to pay any assessment 
or special assessment or any prescribed portion 
thereof within ten days after notice thereof has 
been mailed to him by registered post, shall 
pay for such default a percentage at the rate 
of 7 per cent per annum of the amount unpaid 
for each calendar year or fraction thereof that 
such default continues. 

Dated December 15, 19382. 





Workmen’s Compensation in Saskatchewan 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Saskatchewan recently issued Regulation 51, 
amending Regulations 1 and 24 (Lasour Ga- 
zeTtE, April, 1930, pages 392 and 395), as fol- 
lows:— 

REGULATION 51 


(a) The last clause of Regulation 1 adopted 
by the Board on March 20/30, approved by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council on March 21, 
1930, and published in The Saskatchewan Ga- 
zette March 29/30, and reading as follows: 


“After the actual payroll for the year has 
been ascertained, adjustment shall be made, and 
any balance found due by an employer by 
reason of such adjustment shall be paid with 
the first instalment of the next provisional 
assessment,” is struck out of the said Regula- 
tion and the following substituted therefor: 

“ After the actual payroll for the preceding 
year has been ascertained, an adjustment of 
assessment shall be made accordingly and any 
balance found due on account of such adiust- 


ment shall, subject to all other Regulations 
governing the matter, be added to the first pay- 
ment of the current year’s assessment, but shall 
nevertheless be deemed to be due and payable 
as of the date of the notice of the adjusted 
assessment, and shall, as to any arrears of pay- 
ment on the assessment made on the estimated 
payroll for the preceding year, continue to 
carry penalties in accordance with the Regula- 
tions in respect thereto; but any increase of 
assessment due to adjustment of payroll shall 
not carry any penalties with respect to under- 
estimate of payroll for the preceding year, 
unless exceeding 50 per cent, until the expira- 
tion of one month from the date of the notice.” 


(b) There shall be added to Regulation 1 
the following: 

“When a provisional assessment is made on 
or after July 31 on any employer commencing 
or recommencing an industry the whole of the 
provisional assessment shall be payable in one 
instalment, and if made on or after September 
1 shall be payable on the date of the notice 
thereof. but no penalty for non-payment thereof 
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shall be imposed within ten days of the date 
of the notice. 

“ Adjustments of previous years’ assessments 
resulting in an increase of assessment and as- 
certained by investigation on behalf of the 
Board of the employer’s payroll shall be deemed 
to be due and payable on the date of the 
notice thereof, but no penalty for non-payment 
thereof shall be imposed within ten days of 
the date of the notice. 

“Notwithstanding the other provisions of 
Regulation 1, or the provisions of any other 
Regulation, any assessment made by the Board 
on an employer may be made payable on any 
date fixed by the Board for payment either 
prior to or subsequent to the date of the order 
fixing the date of payment.” 

(c) Regulation No. 24 as adopted by the 
Board on March 20, 1930, approved by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council on March 21, 
1930, and published in The Saskatchewan Ga- 
gette on March 29, 1930, is hereby wholly 
aaa and the following substituted there- 
or: 

“ Notwithstanding anything elsewhere con- 
tained in any Regulation of the Board, any 
construction work directly undertaken by any 
person who is not regularly employed in such 
business and has not established or is not es- 
tablishing an industry in such business, and is 
not doing such work as part of or incidental 
to an industry which is not within Schedule 
One, for example a person who is engaged in 
such operations as an isolated undertaking and 
for his own purposes only, or as for example 
a person who constructs, adds to, repairs or 
demolishes a building or other structure for his 


own purposes and not as incidental to an in- 
dustry within. Schedule One and is not gener- 
ally engaged in construction business, shall not 
be deemed an industry within Schedule One, 
nor shall the person carrying on such work be 
deemed an employer within Schedule One, and 
such person shall not be deemed to be carrying 
on an industry within Schedule One. Nothing 
in this Regulation shall be construed to exclude 
any work which is let by contract by such per- 
son, or to exclude such person from the opera- 
tion of Section 11 of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation (Accident Fund) Act, or to excuse such 
person from reporting to the Board any work 
let by contract, the performance of which con- 
stitutes an industry within Schedule One of 
the said Act. 

“A person proposing to carry on such con- 
struction work as is referred to herein may be 
admitted as an Employer under Schedule One 
for any particular construction work for which 
he makes application for admission in writing 
to the Board with an estimate satisfactory to 
the Board of the proposed payroll involved in 
such construction work, and by payment in 
advance of the work having begun of the 
proper assessment theron, but no such applica- 


' tion shall be granted unless made prior to the 


commencement of such construction work and 
payment of the proper estimate of assessment 
made to the Board before the commencement 
of such construction work, and a deposit of 
cash made with the Board in an amount to be 
set by the Board to provide for the actual 
payroll exceeding the estimated payroll, which 
deposit shall be made with the payment of 
assessment.” 





Workmen’s Compensation in Quebec 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Quebec published during December, Regula- 
tion No. 7, under the Act of 1931 as follows: 
(Earlier regulations appeared in the Lasour 
GazETTE, December, 1932, page 1261; July, 
1932, page 771, and in previous issues) :— 


Regulation No. 7 


“Acting in virtue of the powers conferred 
upon it by article 77 of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1931 (21 Geo. V, Chap. 100), 
the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission enacts that from the Ist of January, 
1938, the following industries shall be subject 
to the Act only when generally employing six 
or more workmen, to wit: 


1. Any establishment where they sell, repair 
or keep motor vehicles; 

2. Public sheds or garages, with or withou 
repair shops; 

From the 1st of January, 1933, by-law No. 2 
of the Commission, adopted by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council on the 9th of July, 
1931, shall be amended by deleting therefrom 
the words: “public sheds or garages without 
any repair shop” from paragraph “i” of 
section 1 of the aforesaid by-law; and, from 
and after the same date, paragraphs “a” and 
“b” of section 4 of said by-law No. 2 shall 
be deleted and replaced by the following: 

a. Repair shops which are not garages; 

b. Blacksmiths’ or joiners’ shops.” 





United States Employees’ Compensation Commission 


The 16th annual report of the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission, recent- 
ly published, describes the work carried on dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, under 
the three Acts administered by the Commis- 
sion. ‘These three workmen’s compensation 
laws are as follows: (1) The United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act of 1916; (2) Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbour Workers’ Compensa- 


tion Act, of 1927, and (3) The District of Co- 
lumbia Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
Commission, which was established in 1916, is 
a bi-partisan body, consisting of three mem- 
bers appointed by the President by and with 
the advice of the Senate, one of whom is 
designated by the President to serve as chair- 
man. 
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1. The US. Employees’ Compensation Act. 
—This Act, as approved September 7, 1916, 
provided compensation and medical care for 
civil employees of the United States suffering 
personal injuries while in the performance of 
their official duties and for the care of depend- 
ents of those who died as a result of their in- 
juries. By subsequent legislation the law has 
been made applicable to employees of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, exclusive 
of members of the fire and police departments, 
and to officers and enlisted men of the Naval 
Reserve. Under section 14 of the Naval Re- 
Serve Act of 1925, any officer or enlisted man 
of the naval reserve, who, in time of peace, is 
physically injured in line of duty while per- 
forming active duty or authorized training 
duty is entitled to the same benefits provided 
for civil employees of the United States. 

The term “civil employee’ has been held 
by the commission to include all employees of 
the Federal Government, including direct em- 
ployees of the United States Shipping Board 
Merchant Fleet Corporation, the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, and other corporations in 
which the capital stock is owned exclusively 
by the United States, and employees engaged 
in work under certain co-operative agreements 
between the Federal Government and the 
States. 


2. Longshoremen’s and Harbour Workers’ 
Compensation Act-—This Act provides com- 
pensation for employees of private employers 
while engaged in maritime employment upon 
the navigable waters of the United States, in- 
cluding any dry dock. The master and mem- 
bers of the crew of any vessel, and any person 
engaged by the master to load or unload or re- 
pair any small vessel under 18 tons net, are spe- 
cifically excluded from the benefits of this law. 
The largest class of employees subject to this law 
are longshoremen, who in the course of their 
work of loading and unloading vessels are in 
maritime employment, and who therefore are 
at times outside the scope of State compensa- 
tion laws. The law also extends to all me- 
chanics and ship repairmen, men delivering 
supplies for the use of a vessel, solicitors of 
marine contracts, and inspectors (exclusive of 
employees of the Federal or any State Gov- 
ernment), who sustain injuries arising out of 
and in the course of their employment upon 
the navigable waters of the United States, in- 
cluding any dry dock. Attempts made by the 
commission to secure accurate information 
relative to the number of employees coming 
within the scope of this law have been unsuc- 
cessful, due to the fact that employment in 
the stevedoring industry is for the most part 
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irregular. Many employers have relatively few 
regular employees and supplement their regu- 
lar working force, when the occasion demands, 
from employees having no regular employment. 
It is the opinion of the commission that the 
number of employees who at times are engaged 
in employments covered by this law may be 
conservatively estimated as in excess of 300,000. 


3. District of Columbia Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act—This law, which is in all respects 
comparable to a State compensation law, is 
perhaps more inclusive in the scope of employ- 
ments covered than workmen’s compensation 
laws in effect in any of the States. It applies 
to employees of practically all employers carry- 
ing on any employment in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and thus includes an employer who in 
the usual course of his business or profession 
may have in his employ only one employee 
working only a few hours a day or week. The 
only employees in private employment in the 
District of Columbia excluded from the bene- 
fits of this law are a master or a member of a 
crew of any vessel, an employee of a common 
carrier by railroad when engaged in interstate 
or foreign commerce, and an employee en- 
gaged in agriculture, domestic service, or any 
employment that is casual and not in the usual 
course of the trade, business, occupation, or 
profession of the employer. Employees covered 
by this law are variously estimated to number 
from 75,000 to 100,000, and the number of em- 
ployers subject to its provisions is approxi- 
mately 14,000. 

Under existing procedure there is no review 
of the findings of fact made by the deputy 
commissioner in the District of Columbia if 
supported by competent evidence, and review 
by the court of the decision of this adminis- 
trative officer is limited to questions of law. 





Man-hour output in the manufacture of 
pneumatic tires in the United States has in- 
creased 86 per cent since 1926, 172 per cent 
Since 1922, and 581 per cent since 1914, as a 
result of technological changes, according to a 
study by the Bureau of Labour Statistics. Un- 
til 1930, annual increases in the total output 
of tires were usually sufficient not only to re- 
absorb the large surpluses of labour caused by 
the technological changes, but to increase the ~ 
total number of workers employed. Since 
1930, however, the drastic reductions in the 
total number of tires produced, coupled with 
further and even larger increases in labour pro- 
ductivity, have resulted in a large body of tire 
workers being totally unemployed, with the 
remaining workers employed only part time. 
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WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT 
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OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL 


HEALTH DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1931-32 


ifottts annual report of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1932, reviews the 
work of the department during that period, 
including that of the Pensions Division (which 
deals with pensions of ex-service men), the 
War Veterans’ Allowance Committee, the 
Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada, 
the Pension Tribunal, the Pension Appeal 
Court, and the Health Division. The last 
named division deals with matters affecting 
public health, child welfare, etc. 

Statistics of the Pension Division indicate 
that admissions to hospital were 11,116 during 
the period covered, as compared with 12,077 in 
the previous fiscal year. The total number 
who received in-patient treatment was 14,267, 
as against 15,519 in 1930-31 and 12,939 in 
1929-30. Treatments under the out-patient de- 
partment increased from 161,816 to 179,814. Of 
the number actually in hospital on March 31, 
1932, 1,676 were in departmental hospitals 
while 950 were in civil institutions, making a 
total of 2,626 as against 3,127 in the year prev- 
ious. The number of veterans’ care cases 
showed an increase of 27, the total at the end 
of the fiscal year being 198. 


Employment and Relief—Two organizations 
—the Employment Service of Canada and the 
Montreal Rehabilitation Committee—directed 
the work of securing employment for disabled 
ex-service men. The total number of appli- 
cants for employment was 19,067. Of this 
number, there were 7,451 placements, 6,477 can- 
cellations, and 5,139 pending placements. Com- 
parative figures for the year previous showed 
18,201 applicants, 8,846 placements, 5,679 can- 
cellations, and 3,676 pending placements. Pen- 
sioners in Canada at March 31, 1932, numbered 
64,733, while the number outside Canada was 
11,145, making a total of 75,878. This total 
reflects an increase of 9,209 over the previous 
year. Of the total number of pensioners, 5,139 
were registered as unemployed, an increase of 
1,463 as compared with the year previous. 

Sheltered employment was continued in Vet- 
craft Shops. The Vancouver factory was closed 
on December 31, 1931, owing to the unsafe 
condition of the building, but factories were 
still being operated in Halifax, Montreal, To- 
ronto, Hamilton, and one at Victoria by the 
Canadian Red Cross Society. The total num- 
ber of men employed at March 31, 1932, was 
191, as compared with 240 one year previous, 
and during the fiscal year now under review, 
46 men were taken on strength and 95 struck 
off. The manufacture of poppies, wreaths, toys 


is undertaken in these factories and affords 
employment to men who would have little or 
no work value in other occupations. 


During the year 36 cases were taken on for 
vocational training and 6 for probational train- 
ing, the latter being classed as “industrial prob- 
lem cases.” At the close of the fiscal year 
there remained on strength two men under- 
going vocational training and three receiving 
probational training. 

The number of pensioners who were granted 
relief in the form of orders for food, rent, fuel, 
in 1931-32 was 12,303 as compared with 8,811 
in 1930-31, and 5,548 in 1929-30. Relief in 
1931-32 was issued 145,561 times on an average 
of 11-83 times per man, while the value of 
relief orders totalled $2,082,052.10. 


Pensions—The total number of permanent 
disability pensions in force as at March 31, 
1932, was 75,878, while the number of de- 
pendents’ pensions in force was 19,308. In the 
former there was an increase of 9,209 awards, 
while the latter reflected a decrease of 368. 
The total number of beneficiaries under the 
Pension Act, including all classes of pensioners 
or dependents on whose account pension is be- 
ing paid, is now 258,793, which is an increase 
of 147 as compared with the number for the 
previous fiscal year. The total liability in re- 
spect of pensions for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1932, was $41,853.377, which repre- 
sents an increase of $1,646,561 over the liability 
for the preceding annual period. 

Under the War Veterans’ Allowance Act of 
1930, which is administered by a committee of 
three members, provision is made for a living 
allowance for the aged or permanently dis- 
abled pensioner whose condition is only par- 
tially pensionable, and for the aged or per- 
manently disabled veteran not eligible for pen- 
sion provided that he saw service in a theatre 
of actual war, when such pensioner or veteran 
is in necessitous circumstances. 

The report of the War Veterans’ Allowance 
Committee is cumulative and covers all activi- 
ties for the 19 months’ operation since the 
Act became effective on September 1, 1930, to 
the end of the fiscal year, March 31, 1932. 
The number of cases as at March 31, 1932, was 
3,825, and the liability on the same date was 
$1,257,334. 


Soldiers’ Insurance —The number of applica- 
tions received for returned soldiers’ insurance 
was 1,463, as against 1,563 during the previous 
fiscal year. Ninety-two applications were re- 
fused for various reasons. There was again an 
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increase in the number of surrenders. The 
number of policies in foree on March 31, 1932, 
was 28,426, a decrease during the year of 587. 
The amount of insurance carried was $62,- 
680,341. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Respect of Pen- 
stoners —Under Order in Council P.C. 558, 1928 
(Lasour Gazerre, December, 1928, page 1333), 
the Dominion Government assumes workmen’s 
compensation liability for pensioners of 25 per 
cent disability rating and upwards who are 
suffering injury or disease as a result of an 
industrial accident. This provision has been 
renewed from time to time. The expenditure 
under this enactment is largely governed by 
the number of fatal accidents. During the 
fiscal year under review, the number of claims 
was 200, being 8 more than during the prev- 
ious year. The expenditure was $49,878, as 
against $45,142 in 1930-31. 


National Health—This section of the de- 
partment deals with the various agencies oper- 
ating for the public welfare in health matters. 
The food and drugs division, administering the 
Food and Drugs Act, maintains an inspection 
service for analysis of foods and drugs import- 
ed, manufactured, and offered for sale. Ac- 
cording to the report, “the duty of checking 
adulteration and misbranding of products so 
vital to health and well-being of the people 
of Canada is a serious obligation of the Food 
and Drugs Division.” Dealing with its efforts 
in this respect, the report touches on the work 
of its inspectors as follows: 

“In the course of the year they submitted 
14,527 samples for analysis, and handled num- 
erous prosecutions and seizures. The amount 
of work done and the good accomplished can- 
not be estimated solely from these figures. 
Many inspections are made and irregularities 
corrected without an analysis being necessary. 
The intimate contact with importers and manu- 
facturers has a very beneficial effect so far as 
the direct interests of the purchasing consumer 
and the ultimate interests of trade are con- 
cerned. A food or drug business operating on 
a basis of fraud can have nothing more than 
a temporary advantage. 

“The punitive phase of the legislation is 
brought forward only when there is evidence 
of a wilful breach of the law. Even in the 
full light of explanations and warnings some 
will persist in illegal practice. During the year 
it was found necessary to institute proceedings 
in 62 cases, of which 30 went to trial and con- 
victions registered in all. It is regrettable that 
the public press makes little or no mention of 
these actions. Eight cases were settled and in 
24 the penalties were paid as provided by 
section 26 of the Food and Drugs Act. The 
majority of these prosecutions arose from the 
adulteration of meat products, the remaining 
eight being occasioned by adulteration or mis- 
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branding of spices (cloves and pepper), ice 
cream and soft drinks. The moneys collected 
covering fines, fees for analyses and costs 
amounted to $9,103.45.” 

The Narcotic Drug Division continued its 
efforts to curb illegal traffic in drugs. Other 
phases of the report of the health section dealt 
with the quarantine and immigration medical 
inspection service, and public health engineer- 
ing with its inspection of water supplies on ves- 
sels, railway trains, and other common carriers 
in international and interprovincial traffic. 


Marine Hospitals Service.—This service oper- 
ates under the Canada Shipping Act, its chief 
function being to provide medical and surgical 
attendance to sick and injured mariners belong- 
ing to vessels that call at Canadian ports from 
foreign parts and to protect these ports from | 
being saddled with the expenditure incurred. 
This is done by collecting dues from every 
vessel, subject to certain exceptions, at the 
rate of two cents per ton of registered tonnage 
not oftener than three times a year. Sick 
mariners belonging to vessels that have paid 
these dues for the current calendar year are en- 
titled to gratuitous treatment, provided they 
are sent to a designated doctor or hospital with 
a written recommendation from the master of 
the vessel, endorsed as approved by the col- 
lector of customs. During the year, the re- 
ceipts amounted to $184,485.47 and the ex- 
penditure amounted to $208,845.90. Sick mar- 
iners’ dues were collected from 2,818 vessels. 
These vessels carried 86,301 seamen and 5,816 
sick or injured mariners received treatment; 
3,094 were sent to doctors paid by the depart- 
ment and 1,137, or 34 per cent of these re- 
quired hospitalization. The total number sent 
to the various hospitals was 3,559; 919 received 
out-patient treatments, and 2,640 were admit- 
ted as ward patients. The number of out- 
patient treatments was 2,970 and the number 
of hospital days was 57,256. Although there 
was a considerable decrease in the number of 
vessels that paid dues and the number of sea- 
men eligible for treatment, there was not a 
corresponding decrease in the applications for 
treatment. 

The Division of Child Welfare reviews ex- 
tensively the successful work carried on in the 
large field of child and maternal welfare and 
health education. 





During the month of December a total of 
2.586 accidents were reported to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in the in- 
dustries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 8 of which 
were fatal cases; in Schedule 2 industries, 159 
were reported, including 3 fatal cases; and 215 
accidents to employees of the Crown, 1 of 
which was fatal, were reported during the 
month, making in all 2,960, of which 12 were 
fatal. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Safety of Mine Workers in New Brunswick 


The coroner’s jury which inquired into the 
circumstances of the death of two miners em- 
ployed by the Minto Coal Company, Limited, 
New Brunswick, on December 1, commented 
on the absence of mine safety regulations in 
the province. The men were carrying timbers 
across the tracks in the main level when they 
were struck by runaway cars, loaded with coal 
and shale. During the hearing, the general 
manager suggested that the coupling pin had 
not been properly put through the link. He 
thought the equipment was good, and with 
the human element entering into the matter 
it would be difficult to place the blame in any 
one direction. A letter was read from a Mont- 
real firm, saying that the coupling was con- 
sidered the best obtainable. 

The assistant mine manager stated that a 
safety rope had been added since the acci- 
dent. Mr. W. E. McMullen, inspector of 
mines for New Brunswick, pointed out that 
in the absence of mine safety regulations in 
the province he had no appointed duties in 
that direction. 

In their verdict the jury found that the 
runaway of the cars was caused by the spread- 
ing of shackles between the sixth and seventh 
car of a 12-car string. They attached no 
blame to any person, but made the following 
recommendations: that shackles and drawbars 
on coal cars be thoroughly inspected by com- 
petent authorities to determine the cause of 
the spreading of the shackles; to determine if 
drawbars are made up to proper specifications, 
and that steps be taken, if necessary, to pre- 
vent the occurrence of the spreading of 
shackles; that the Provincial Government 
take action to formulate a mining law de- 
signed to safeguard employees and mining 
companies regarding working conditions in 
mines; that the Minto Coal Co., Ltd., put in 
the necessary safety devices as soon as pos- 
sible. 


“Industrial Medicine’ 


A new monthly magazine under the above 
title began publication at Chicago in Octo- 
ber, 1932, its purpose being “the cumulative 
study of the industrial inter-relation of medi- 
eine, law, insurance and economics.” The first 
two issues contain numerous expert articles 
dealing with various phases of safety and 
health in industry, the writers being mostly 
of the medical profession. A useful feature 
is a cumulative index, which begins with the 
second issue, giving references to all the sub- 
jects treated in past issues. 


Medical Service of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada 


Dr. A. R. Pennoyer, medical adviser of the 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada, con- 
tributes to the first issue of Industrial Medi- 
cine an account of the medical service pro- 
vided by this company for their employees. 
This service covers medical services, sickness 
disability, benefits, pensions, death benefits, 
etc. The “medical machinery” employed 
consists of three branches: (1) First Aid 
Work.—The company now has 4,500 fully 
qualified and certificated “first aiders” who 
often render inestimable service not only to 
employees but to the public; (2) Accident 
Prevention Work.—This goes on continuously, 
and “has yielded remarkable results, reducing 
accidents in an almost unbelievable way”; 
(3) Health Courses to Women.—This covers 
elementary anatomy, physiology and hygiene, 
and leads to a certificate of proficiency. 

The company’s plan covering pensions, dis- 
ability benefits and death benefits is carried 
out under the direction of a committee made 
up of important officials of the company. 
Employees make no payment towards this 
plan, nor for any other medical service ren- 
dered by the company. The company do not 
treat their employees for sickness, except in 
minor and emergency cases, and the employees 
select their own doctors and pay for their 
own medical care. The plan provides for 
the payment of wages during sickness on an 
increasing, graduating scale from two to 10 
years’ service, beginning with four weeks’ full 
pay and nine weeks’ half pay, and increasing 
to a maximum of 13 weeks full pay and 39 
weeks half pay. The medical department re- 
ports to the senior vice-president, and it is 
under his general supervision that the work 
is carried out. Pensions are granted on a 
basis of age and length of service. Death 
benefits are also based on length of service, 
and are applicable when there is a dependent 
beneficiary. 

The medical establishment comprises a 
part-time staff of medical advisers and sur- 
geons and full-time nurses. The work carried 
out by the medical machinery employed by 
the company includes the following depart- 
ments: the supervision of sanitation in build- 
ings; supervision of construction camps (in 
this connection tribute is paid to the Pro- 
vincial Boards of Health of Quebec and On- 
tario for their co-operation) ; expert advice to 
all departments of the company on matters 
having a medical aspect; examination of ap- 
plicants for positions; dealing with all acci- 
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dent cases; co-operation with employees’ 
physicians; physical examinations in ambula- 
tory cases under the care of outside physi- 
cians; maintenance of medical units at Mont- 
real and Toronto where any employee, by 
permission of his or her supervisor, may apply 
for medical examination and advice; and ser- 
vice for minor medical and surgical conditions 
for employees not. disabled enough to stop 
work. 

Dr. Pennoyer expresses the belief that “a 
well-designed and well-conducted medical ser- 
vice is a profitable venture for any company 
with 1,500 employees or over.” 


Health Record in 1932 


A recent issue of the Statistical Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Company, contained the following review of. 


the past year in regard to public health: 
“ Every indication, up to the end of the third 
quarter of 1932, is that 1932 will be a record 
health year in the industrial populations of 
both the United States and Canada. The 
deathrate for three-quarters of the year among 
the many millions of Metropolitan industrial 
policy holders was at the astonishingly low 
figure of 8-7 per 1,000. This is well below the 
previous minimum for the corresponding part 
of any year. All sections of the United States 
have shared in this excellent health record; 
and the picture is equally favourable in Can- 
ada. Furthermore, such data as are avail- 
able for the population at large show that 
health conditions throughout 1932 have been 
unprecedentedly good. The year has been 
singularly free from widespread epidemics and 
from major catastrophes.” 

_Dr. Louis I. Dublin, vice-president of the 
Industrial Health Relations Department of the 
Company, gave further information on the 
same subject in the course of an article in the 
American Journal of Public Health, Novem- 
ber, 1932—“It is particularly gratifying to 
note the very favourable health conditions 
that have prevailed throughout the United 
States and Canada during the last year. By 
and large, the health of the people as mea- 
sured by the reports of sickness and deaths 
has never been better, in spite of the fact that 
this is the third year of serious economic de- 
pression. With possibly 10 millions unem- 
ployed and with the general state of mind 
clouded with many perplexities and uncer- 
tainties, the health of our communities has 
apparently stood up well. Sickness and death 
rates are either the lowest in the history of 
the country or very close to it. Early in the 
year, the Surgeon-General of the U.S. Public 
Health Service reported that the death rate 
in 82 large cities had been 11-8 per 1,000 in 
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1931, as compared with 11-9 the year before. 
Since then, morbidity and mortality have con- 
tinued each month at an extremely low level. 
For the first 87 weeks of 1932, General Cum- 
ming reports a death rate of 11-2 for 85 large 
cities, as compared with 12-1 for the same 
period in 1931. The industrial life insurance 
companies, whose experience is also indicative 
of what is transpiring in the general popula- 
tion, are likewise reporting the lowest mor- 
tality rates among their policy holders. In 
the largest of these companies, the cumula- 
tive experience up to the end of September 
this year was about 3 per cent lower than last 
year which was an excellent health year. The 
best feature of this picture is the fact that 
there is no evidence as yet that the depres- 
sion has adversely affected the physical resist- 
ance of the people. 

“T have speculated,” as Dr. Dublin continues, 
“as to what underlies the satisfactory health 
picture, and will consider briefly some of the 
factors which are probably involved in the 
situation. There is first the favourable 
meteorological conditions which have prevailed. 
The weather was propitious both last winter 
and this summer, and as a result many people 
were able to lead an active outdoor life. In 
addition, there were no serious epidemics of 
disease. Influenza was less widespread this 
year than it has been recently; the cases that 
occurred were much less virulent and resulted 
in fewer attacks of pneumonia and other fatal 
complications. I would mention also changes 
in the mode of life which have been forced 
on many people during the depression and 
which probably contributed to better health 
habits. There has undoubtedly been less over- 
drinking and over-eating. People have been 
less exposed to the hazards of machinery. 
Unemployment, much against their will, has 
brought them rest and leisure, more sunshine, 
and opportunities for outdoor exercise, all of 
which play a part in keeping people well.” 


Unemployment and Public Health 


In an article published in the International 
Labour Review (Geneva), December, 1932, on 
“The Economic Depression and _ Public 
Health,” the writer finds that up to the present, 
statistics have not yet shown clearly any in- 
crease in the mortality or morbidity figures 
resulting from the depression and the exten- 
sion of unemployment. In several countries, 
however, there are many indications of a 
gradual deterioration of the health of unem- 
ployed persons and their children, owing in 
part to malnutrition. Thus, among the 300,000 
to 400,000 school children who are examined 
in New York every year, the percentage of 
sickly children rose from 13:5 in 1927 to 17-1 
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in 1931 and to 20:5 in the first three months 
of 1932. In France, where the depression was 
not felt until later, it was found in certain 
schools that the average weight of children of 
four to six years showed a decline in 1932, as 
compared with 19380. This decline was espe- 
cially noticeable in a school where a number 
of children were those of unemployed parents. 
In this school it amounted to 1:029 kilogram, 
while in others it varied from 23 to 56 grams. 
In some of these children the reduction in 
weight noted during the school year was fol- 
lowed by an immediate and considerable in- 
crease, amounting to as much as 1-08 kilogram, 
after their admission to an open-air school 
where they received a strengthening diet. 


Safety Record of Sherwin-Williams Company 
of Canada 

A silver cup, won by the employees of the 
Sherwin-Williams Company of Canada, Ltd., 
in the inter-plant safety competition of the 
Quebec Association for the Prevention of In- 
dustrial Accidents, and eight bronze medals for 
chauffeurs of the same company who had no 
accidents for twelve months, were presented in 
the employees’ hall of the plant at Montreal 
On January 4. 

Mr. Arthur Gaboury, as general manager of 
the Quebec Association for the Prevention of 
Industrial Accidents, and secretary-general of 
the Province of Quebec Safety League, made 
the presentation. “ During the period of the 
inter-plant competition from September, 1931, 
to May, 1982,” he said, “ the Sherwin-Williams 
Company of Canada’ Ltd. has operated over 
977,575 hours without a lost-time accident, 
thus making its accident frequency rate zero 
and winning the cup for its group. Since May, 
1932, to the end of November of the same year, 
the company’s accident frequency rate has re- 
mained at zero, showing the keen interest 
taken in the competition by the employees.” 


Sickness Insurance for Farm Workers in 
Austria 


The Austrian National Association of Agri- 
cultural Sickness Funds held its first general 
meeting on September 8, 1932, when it cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of the coming 
into force of the system of sickness insurance 
for workers in agriculture and forestry. The 
president of the Association emphasized the 
value of agricultural insurance, which guaran- 
teed to a class of workers in special need of 
protection rights which had hitherto been con- 
fined to industrial and commercial workers. 
Sickness insurance, he said, had had to adapt 
itself by degrees to the special character of 
agriculture. These efforts had been crowned 
with success, since the system now included 
nearly half a million workers and salaried 
employees in agriculture. 


The Federal Chancellor, Mr. Dollfuss, re- 
futed the criticisms which had been raised 
against insurance on the ground that it im- 
posed a new burden on agriculture. He 
pointed out that before the introduction of 
insurance the risk of sickness of workers in 
agriculture was already covered, and that this 
covering was borne by the employers only. 
Insurance had merely brought into promin- 
ence an already existing burden without in- 
creasing it, while raising considerably the 
effectiveness of the methods of covering the 
risks. 

The Minister of Social Affairs, Mr. Resch, 
dealt with the origins of agricultural insur- 
ance, and recalled that it had been demanded 
even by the organizations of independent 
farmers. All the parties concerned were in 
agreement on the principle of insurance, and 
opinions differed only in regard to methods 
of application. Insurance as it had been in- 
stituted had already borne fruit; the health 
of insured persons had improved, the number 
of doctors practising in agricultural districts 
had increased, the hospitals had improved and 
enlarged their resources owing to the par- 
ticipation of the insurance funds in the cost 
of maintenance and treatment of sick persons, 
and infant mortality was declining. 





The annual report on Prices and Price In- 
dexes, covering the period 1913 to 1931, with 
detailed statistics for 1931 in Canada and sum- 
mary figures for other countries, has been re- 
cently issued by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. The report includes information as to 
commodity prices, wholesale and retail, with 
index numbers, prices of securities and services. 
The index numbers of wholesale prices for the 
principal groups have been given monthly in 
the Lasour GaZzETTE, taken from a monthly 
bulletin giving current figures, which is also 
issued by the Bureau. A feature of the present 
report is a table of index numbers of wholesale 
prices by groups, monthly, from 1900 to 1913. 
Previous reports gave monthly figures hack. to 
1913 only. An index number from 1867 to date 
is also included as in previous reports. ‘The 
results of a special inquiry into the budgetary 
expenditure of 53 civil service families during 
the period May 1, 1931, to April 30, 1932, is 
also included. 





During the month of November a total of 
2,849 accidents were reported to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in the indus- 
tries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 15 of which 
were fatal cases; in Schedule 2 industries, 186 
accidents were reported, including 1 fatal case; 
and 192 accidents to employees of the Crown, 
2 of which were fatal, were reported during 
the month, making in all 3,227, of which 18 
were fatal. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS OF TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS 
PRESENTED TO ONTARIO GOVERNMENT 


gps legislative program recommended by 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada for adoption in the province of Ontario 
was presented to the Provincial cabinet on 
January 4 by the Ontario Executive Commit- 
tee. The members of the committee are: 
Messrs. Jos. Tomkins, Toronto (Chairman) ; 
Rod Plant, Ottawa; E. W. A. O’Dell, Hamil- 
ton; and Ted Jackson, Toronto. The commit- 
tee was accompanied by Mr. Tom Moore, 
President of the Congress, with a large delega- 
tion from organizations affiliated to the Con- 
gress. 

The Hon. George S. Henry received the 
delegation on behalf of the Ontario Govern- 
ment. He promised that their proposals would 
receive careful consideration. The program 
was in part as follows:— 


International Labour Conference —The 
memorandum asked that definite action be 
taken to give effect to the conventions of the 
International Labour Conference that come 
within the jurisdiction of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. 


Unemployment and Unemployment Insur- 
ance—The memorandum expressed labour’s 
appreciation of the temporary relief of imme- 
diate distress that was being afforded by the 
province in co-operation with the Dominion 
and the municipalities, but it suggested that 
“this has fallen far short of adequately coping 
with the situation. We have also noted ar- 
rangements made to provide work for a limited 
number of single unemployed men on road 
construction, etc., but keenly regret that more 
adequate remuneration is not given these men 
so as to enable them to obtain clothing and 
essential requirements from their earnings. 
Under the present arrangements this is not 
possible, and immediately they leave the work 
camps they are compelled to again rely upon 
public or private charity for their maintenance. 

“Labour has made its position clear on pre- 
vious occasions that its first demand is for 
opportunity of employment, and that where 
private enterprise fails to provide this, that 
governments have a responsibility, through the 
undertaking of public works, purchasing of 
necessary supplies, etc., to provide work for as 
many as possible. Direct relief should only be 
resorted to when every effort in this direction 
has been exhausted, and we feel constrained to 
protest against the change of policy made dur- 
ing the past year whereby expenditures on 
such works was practically abandoned, and 
direct relief, on a scale scarcely sufficient to 
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provide the necessities of life, substituted 
therefor. 

“In respect to the question of unemploy- 
ment insurance, we note that this is to be the 
subject of discussion at a Federal-Provincial 
Conference to be convened in Ottawa on the 
17th of this month. In this connection we 


would direct attention to the fact that the 


Legislatures of British Columbia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba have adopted reso- 
lutions favouring the principle of unemploy- 
ment insurance. At this conference oppor- 
tunity is afforded the Government of Ontario 
to co-operate in establishing a Dominion-wide 
plan of unemployment insurance to which the 
State, employers and employed would con- 
tribute. Enactment of such legislation would 
stabilize and continue the purchasing power of 
workers during periods of unemployment, and 
thus provide additional work for others, induce 
greater effort towards co-ordination of seasonal 
activities, lead to the employment of labour 
already in Canada instead of securing immi- 
grant labour, result in better budgeting of 
work so as to reduce the peak periods of 
employment and the subsequent periods of de- 
pression. It would prevent family demoraliza- 
tion which often occurs when, through inabil- 
ity to obtain employment, workers are com- 
pelled to depend upon charity or public assist- 
ance such as exists under the present direct 
relief policy. It would reveal actual facts con- 
cerning the amount and causes of unemploy- 
ment, and thereby provide valuable informa- 
tion essential to prevent unemployment, and 
would generally make for higher living stand- 
ards. During times of extreme distress, such as 
exists at the present time, large sums of money 
are being expended by public authorities in 
providing temporary relief, and this would be 
largely obviated by the establishment of a 
properly organized unemployment scheme. 
We therefore urge that your Government will 
at this conference actively support the enact- 
ment of Dominion-wide contributory unem- 
ployment insurance and measures that will en- 
able the same to be wholly administered by 
Federal authorities, even though these should 
entail securing amendments to the British 
North America Act, as was intimated might be 
necessary in the statement made to Parliament 
by the Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett. We are 
strongly of the opinion that no question of 
jurisdiction should be allowed to remain as an 
obstacle to this immediate essential piece of 
legislation or any other measure which will 
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bring relief to the victims of unemployment 
or lead to a greater degree of social justice. 

“Tn addition to the foregoing, we again de- 
sire to reiterate requests submitted on previous 
occasions which deal with other phases of the 
question. While as a matter of convenience 
these are merely summarized, we ask the same 
consideration for them, believing that they are 
essential to the solution of the problem of 
unemployment :— 


1. Extension of financial assistance to munici- 
palities in carrying on relief works, such assis- 
tance to be provided for the repair and erection 
of public buildings, and that on all such works 
and those to which financial assistance is 
rendered, carried on by such bodies as appointed 
commissions, etc., regulations governing the same 
shall provide for the six-hour day and thirty- 
hour week without reduction in the aggregate 
earnings of the workers involved. 

2. That purchase of departmental and other 
supplies during periods of unemployment be 
adopted as a policy of the Government. 

3. The clearing of agricultural lands as a 
means of providing employment. 

4. That adequate provision be made for the 
relief of all needy unemployed women on at 
least the same basis aS men. 

5. Enactment of legislation applicable to all 
industries in accordance with the Washington 
Labour Convention of the International Labour 
Organization (League of Nations) which pro- 
vides for an eight-hour day. This matter has 
been declared by the Supreme Court of Canada 
as coming within the jurisdiction of Provincial 
Governments, and if given effect to, would 
materially assist in reducing the volume of un- 
employment within this province. 


6. Extension of the principle of public owner- 
ship of public utilities so as to prevent water- 
ing of stocks and other forms of over-capitali- 
zation or profiteering in connection with the 
necessities which are the rightful heritage of 
the people. 


7. Abolition of fee charging employment ex- 
changes and further development of free em- 
ployment bureaus, and through these, that 
assistance be rendered in transporting workers 
to distant jobs and temporary employment. 


Moratorium—Satisfaction was expressed at 
the enactment at the last session of the 
Ontario Legislature of a measure to restrict 
the foreclosure of mortgages for one year 
from February, 1932. ‘While this has no doubt 
proven of considerable advantage,” the 
memorandum declared, “it has nevertheless, 
failed to entirely meet the situation, as it does 
not cover the interest charges, nor does it jn- 
clude cases where property is being purchased 
on the agreement of sale plan, whereby prin- 
cipal and interest payments are bulked and 
paid as rental over a period of years, or cases 
of seizure for arrears of taxes.” 

Attention was directed to the Act in Mani- 
toba, which makes the same provision as the 
Ontario Act, but also allows municipalities to 
enact by-laws consolidating taxes on property 


in arrears, and permits the payment of such 
arrears in instalments extending over a period 
of five years, all other proceedings for collec- 
tion and penalties being suspended. <A further 
enactment permits a debtor to consolidate 
other debts and make payments based on his 
ability to pay, and so long as such payments 
are kept up no proceedings for collection may 
be taken against the debtor. The memoran- 
dum proposed that, with such extension, the 
Act of 1932 should be continued for another 


- year. 


Electrical Inspection—It was proposed that 
an Act be passed providing for the examin- 
ation and licensing of all electricians in the 
province and that a competent board or boards 
of examiners be appointed to enforce such law 
under the direction of the Minister of Labour. 


Protection of Linemen, etc—Regulations it 
was suggested, should be made in Ontario, as 
in Alberta, for the protection of linemen and 
others engaged in the electrical industry. 


Old Age Pensions—The Provincial executive 
reiterated the opinion of the Trades and La- 
bour Congress that the age limit for pensions 
should be 65 instead of 70 years. It was 
stated that in many instances local authorities 
were laying undue stress on the Parents’ Main- 
tenance Act in connection with the granting of 
pensions as at the present time sons and 
daughters cannot properly support their own 
families. The memorandum called the atten- 
tion of the government to “the policy of 
tightening up that has been put into effect 
during the past year. While being,” it con- 
tinued, “in complete accord with any attempt 
to check abuses, we most emphatically protest 
against the adoption of any regulations that 
would turn Old Age Pension into an Old Age 
pittance, and we learn, with regret, that your 
Commission has put into effect several rulings 
toward that end—such as the reducing of pen- 
sions from $20 to $15 because the pensioner is 
living with some member of the family, or 
simply because two old people are living to- 
gether. We trust that these and all such other 
unwritten changes to the Act will receive the 
attention of your Government, with a view 
to at least restoring the Act to its former use- 
fulness.” 


It was further suggested that the Old Age 
Pension Commission should have a labour 
member. 


Moving Picture Operators—It was sug- 
gested that two licenced operators be required 
in all operating booths, for the protection of 
the public and that the examination of appli- 
cants for licences be made more exacting. 
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One-Man Street Cars—The delegation 
opposed the methods of manning cars, as 
dangerous to passengers. 


Mothers’ Allowances—The memorandum 
asked that a mother with one child be pro- 
vided for in the Act, and that the property ex- 
emption be raised from $2,500 to $5,000. At- 
tention was also called to cases where, on the 
advice of the doctor, the father has been 
placed in a hospital outside the Province, and 
where the mother, in order to be near her 
husband, has accompanied him outside the 
Province, but within the Dominion, and 
taken up temporary residence until such time 
as her husband can be removed, and in the 
event of death the widow is debarred from 
benefits under the Act, and in returning to 
her home not only suffers the loss of her hus- 
band, but also the loss of protection as pro- 
vided by the Act. 


Mechanics’ Lien—It was noted that the 
Mechanics’ Lien Act had been amended to 
give mortgage holders and supply houses 
added protection, and the memorandum 
asked that a further amendment be made to 
give further protection to workmen, and to 
facilitate collection of wages due as a first 
charge against property. 


Bankruptcy and Banking Act—The delega- 
tion pointed out that when bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings are instituted wages rank fifth or 
sixth in all preferred claims, whereas other 
claims are given priority rights. They there- 
fore asked that all charges for wages be paid 
before any other claims are considered, and 
that the Act be amended accordingly. 


Shorter Hours of Work.—Compulsory en- 
forcement of a shorter work-day and work- 
week was proposed for the purpose of over- 
coming the displacement of manual labour by 
machinery. It was suggested that the Mini- 
mum Wage Act, as now in operation, allows 
for long hours being worked, and that the 
Act should be amended to give the Board 
power to fix hours of labour. 


Fair Wages—Under this head the memoran- 
dum asked that provision be made for the 
Provincial Department of Labour to be re- 
sponsible for drafting the wage schedule for 
each undertaking and for the enforcement of 
same; also that each Department of the Gov- 
ernment and each commission appointed by 
the Government be authorized by provision 
in the Fair Wages Act to incorporate the Fair 
Wages Regulations and Wage Schedule in all 
specifications attached to drawings and con- 
tracts for any or all undertakings. 
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Busses and Trucks—It was proposed that 
regulations governing drivers of motor trucks 
and busses provide for an eight-hour day and 
one day’s rest in seven; and that steps be 
taken immediately to place motor transporta- 
tion companies under the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada 
or some similar authority with respect to tar- 
iffs, etc., and that a more equitable taxation 
be established in respect to such companies. 
It was further suggested that the Ontario 
Government co-operate with other Provinces 
and the Federal Government to the end that 
the recommendations as outlined in the Duff 
report be adopted as uniform regulations. 


Workmen's Compensation—The memoran- 
dum noted that the provisions of the Act in 
regard to First Aid were inadequate, especi- 
ally in outside districts; and recommended 
that such work be placed under the Board. 
Other proposals under this head were that all 
corporations, industries and institutions come 
under the jurisdiction of Schedule One of the 
Act; also that greater preventive measures to 
be taken in respect to industrial diseases, and 
especially that attention be drawn to all cases 
of silica poisoning. 


Paint Spraying and Industrial Potsons—It 
was recommended that the factory regulations 
be extended so as to afford protection to work- 
ers exposed to such hazards. 


Incensing of Steam Fitters—“In view of 
the fatal accidents,” the memorandum stated, 
“that have occurred in steam plants and resi- 
dences throughout the Province of Ontario in 
the past, we desire to draw to the attention 
of this Government the necessity of licensing 
of steam fitters, and the inspection of all in- 
stallations of systems that come under the 
jurisdiction of the steam fitting craft, also the 
licensing of master steam fitters, so that the 
responsibility for serious accidents can be 
placed on the person or persons responsible 
for same, and try if possible to put an end to 
the gross carelessness and incompetence that 
have been allowed in this particular craft in 
the past. Several years ago regulations for the 
installation of plumbing and providing for 
licensing were drafted by the Provincial Board 
of Health and were never put into operation 
as they were awaiting Government consent. 
We earnestly urge that your Government give 
your consent to such regulations in the inter- 
ests of the Public Health.” 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act—The 
memorandum recommended as_ follows:— 
“Whereas legislation enacted during the last 
session of the Legislature making the Fed- 
eral Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
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operative in Ontario, exempts certain public 
utility commissions, we urge that action be 
taken to bring the same within the scope of 
the Act.” 


Miscellaneous Requests—The memorandum 
also contained the following proposals: 


Amendment to the Factory Act to provide 
for shorter hours of labour. 

Prohibition of employment of female 
labour and of boys under 18 years of age on 
power-cutting-machines in printing offices, 
paper mills, ete. 

Licensing and inspection of barber shops. 

Permission to employees of public utilities 
to take active part in municipal affairs. 

Increase of witness fees. 

Discontinuance of employment of married 
women in Government service. 

Labour representation. on all commissions. 

Shorter work day on all provincial public 
works. 

Labour representation on 
Liquor Control Board. 


the Ontario 
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Permission of the sale of beer by the glass 
in licensed premises. 

Reduction in rates of interest on govern- 
ment bonds, and that future loans be at the 
rate of interest allowed on bank deposits. 

Inclusion of boys under the Minimum Wage 
Act. 

Equalization of income tax levy by munici- 
palities through the provinces, and that its 
collection be mandatory. 

Abolition of election deposits. 

Establishment of a system of health insur- 
ance. 

Substitution of physical for military train- 
ing in schools. 

Enforcement of law governing blowers. 

Uniform building regulations through the 
province. 

Bonding of lawyers handling trust funds. 

Public election of members of Public Utility 
Commissions. 

Legalization of sweepstakes. 


Questions Decided by Vote of International Typographical Union 


At the last convention of the International 
Typographical Union, held at Long Beach, 
California, on September 12-17, 1932, (report 
of which is given on page 1273 of the last issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE) certain recommenda- 
tions were adopted and ordered to be sent to 
a referendum vote of the membership, The 
following paragraphs show the result of the 
vote on the six propositions, which was taken 
on December 7: 


(1) To levy an assessment of one per cent 
for defensive purposes (drafted by executive 
council in compliance with instructions of 1932 
convention)—For, 21,887; against, 28,354; 
majority against, 6,467. 

(2) To amend pension law and govern ex- 
penditures in connection therewith—For, 23,- 
370; against, 25,950; majority against, 2,580. 

(3) To establish a five-day week in all 
newspaper offices and make provision oper- 
ative in commercial offices where possible— 
For, 32,073; against, 18,000; majority for, 
14,073. 

(4) To change time of annual convention 
opening day—For, 34,518; against, 12,238; 
majority for, 22,275. 

(5) To limit membership in the executive 
council to the President, first, second and 
third vice-presidents, and the _ secretary- 
treasurer—F or, 28,943; against, 16,879; major- 
ity for, 12,064. 

- (6) To make clear that all members of the 
International Typographical Union have the 


right of appeal to the executive council—For, 
33,551; against, 13,697; majority for, 19,854. 

The executive council has submitted the 
following proposition, which will be voted on 
by the membership on February 15, 1933:— 

Shall a special assessment of one per cent be 
levied upon total earnings of all active mem- 
bers (except sick and disabled members and pen- 
sioners), for a period of one year beginning 
March 1, 1933, and ending February 28, 1934? 


“Money received from such assessment shall be 


placed in a separate fund. Disbursements shall 
be made by order of the executive council for the 
purpose of paying strike and lockout benefits, 
special assistance and other expenses necessary 
for the protection of the union. 





The Prussian Minister of Social Welfare 
recently ordered the municipalities and rural 
districts to take measures for providing small 
garden plots for the unemployed, especially 
those with families. Land belonging to the 
municipalities or to the State will be made 
available for this purpose, and if this is insuffi- 
cient, the governors of the provinces may com- 
pel private owners to lease their land for such 
use. The land must be leased for at least 10 
years and preferably for 15 to 20, so that the 
tenant will be sufficiently interested to do all 
the work required for satisfactory results. 
Garden implements are to be furnished by the 
municipality. The official organization in 
charge of the work will co-operate with the 
local branches of the private national society 
that promotes small-scale gardening. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Report on Unemployment Insurance 


The last issue of the Lasour Gazmrre (page 
1288) referred briefly to the publication of a 
report published during December at Geneva 
under the title: “Unemployment Insurance 
and various forms of Relief for the Unem- 
ployed.” The report was prepared in view of 
the 17th conference to be held this year, at 
which this is to be one of the items for a first 
discussion with a view to the framing of a 
questionnaire for submission to the member 
states. The present report shows that the 
principle of a benefit scheme for involuntarily 
unemployed persons is applied in a large num- 
ber of countries. It also shows that the mea- 
sures of application vary considerably from 
country to country and even from time to time 
in the same country. 

“The conclusion which may be drawn from 
these facts,” it is pointed out, “is that any in- 
ternational regulation adopted must be adapt- 
able to different circumstances. If such inter- 
national regulation takes the form of a Draft 
Convention, the Convention should deal prim- 
arily with the principle of unemployment 
benefits for unemployed persons, without enter- 
ing into great detail as to the machinery of 
carrying it out. 

“Tt is desirable, however, to determine as 
far as possible the relative amount of the 
charges which each state will undertake to 
assume, as a result of the Convention, for the 
maintenance of the unemployed. There ought 
to be a substantial measure of equivalence in 
respect, for example, of the definition of un- 
employment, the benefit conditions, the mini- 
mum rate of benefit provided, the minimum 
benefit period, and in respect of the scope of 
unemployment benefits. If a Draft Conven- 
tion were adopted leaving to each signatory 
State the choice between a benefit system ap- 
plicable compulsorily to all wage earners and 
salaried employees, or certain specified classes 
of them, and a system dependent on the volun- 
tary initiative of the persons concerned, it 
would be necessary that in respect of the latter 
system guarantees of a certain minimum 
standard or supplementary measures for the 
uninsured workpeople should be provided for.” 


Correspondence Committee on Accident 
Prevention 


The correspondence committee for the Pre- 
vention of Industrial Accidents met during 
December at the International Labour Office. 
During its five sittings it discussed and 
adopted a monograph concerning the means 
of preventing accidents by the use of safe 
voltages for portable electric equipment, and 


a similar monograph on electric lamp caps and 
lamp holders. 

The committee discussed a draft monograph 
on safety in spray painting and made some 
preliminary comments on a draft study on 
safety in the construction and use of lifts. The 
experts present also had an exchange of views 
on the question of the protection of building 
workers against accidents. Finally, the com- 
mittee decided to undertake further studies on 
safety in the use of grinding wheels and in the 
use of protective screens for preventing eye 
injuries to workers. 


Canadian Delegates to Conference on Hours 


of Work 


The Canadian representatives attending the 
preparatory conference which opened at Gen- 
eva on January 10, to study the question of 
the reduction of working hours in industry 
(Lapour Gazerre, December, 1932, page 1285), 
were as follows:— 

Dr. W. A. Riddell, Geneva, Canadian ad- 
visory officer accredited to the League of Na- 
tions, representing the Dominion Government. 

Mr. A. R. Goldie, Galt, chairman of the in- 
dustrial relations committee of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, representing the 
employers. 

Mr. R. J. Tallon, Montreal, vice-president 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and president of the Railway Shop Crafts 
Federation of Canada, representing the work- 
people of Canada. 


Report on Hours of Work and Unemploy- 
ment 


The International Labour Office has issued, 
under the title of “ Hours of Work and Unem- 
ployment,” a report intended to serve as a 
basis for the discussions of the Preparatory 
Conference which is meeting in Geneva on 
January 10 to consider the technical problems 
involved in an effort to remedy unemploy- 
ment by shortening hours of work. The con- 
clusions of the Preparatory Conference, it will 
be remembered, are to be laid before the In- 
ternational Labour Conference at its Seven- 
teenth Session, which opens in Geneva on 
May 31, 1933. 

The report consists of five chapters, devoted 
to different aspects of the problem of the re- 
duction of hours of work as a remedy for 
unemployment. The first chapter describes 
the present situation as regards hours of work; 
the second considers the possibilities of re- 
absorbing the unemployed by means of a re- 
duction of hours; the third discusses the many 
methods of reduction; the fourth describes 
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the action already taken by the public authori- 
ties in different countries, by legislation and 
otherwise, and analyses the results of the ex- 
perience so far gained. 

The information contained in these four 
chapters permits certain conclusions to be 
drawn, the chief of which would appear to be 
that, on the whole, a general reduction of 
working hours would tend to increase the 
volume of employment, more particularly 
when economic recovery begins to make itself 
felt. The fifth chapter is therefore devoted 
to a study of the question whether the 
measures already taken in different countries 
can be generalized by international agree- 
ment. This question is examined in all its 
aspects, and, by way of concrete suggestion, 
a scheme is outlined for dealing with the sub- 
ject by a Convention and Recommendations. 

In a foreword to the report it is pointed out 
that the subject is one of admitted complex- 
ity and difficulty, and that many aspects of 
it are still far from having been fully explored. 
In these circumstances, the report does not 
claim to be exhaustive or final. Rather, it is 
put forward as a first attempt to study in- 
ternationally a problem which is everywhere 
being recognized as one of far-reaching im- 
portance and which is bound to engage the 
attention of industry for a considerable time 
to come. 


16th Conference Proceedings 


The International Labour Office recently 
published a record of the proceedings of the 
Sixteenth Session of the International Labour 


Conference (Geneva, 1932). The record con- 
sists of a single volume of a thousand pages, 
divided into four parts. The first part con- 
sists of a list of the members of delegations 
and committees, and the officers and secret- 
arlat of the Conference. The second part gives 
a verbatim report of the proceedings, in which 
all speeches appear in both English and 
French. The third part contains twelve ap- 
pendices, which include the documents and 
reports of the committees of the Conference, 
the texts of the Draft Conventions and Re- 
commendations adopted by the Conference 
and the resolutions adopted by the Confer- 
ence. The fourth part consists of the report 
of the Director, with a special table of its 
contents. As the English and French texts of 
the report have been printed separately, the 
text of the report contained in the volume 
supplied to readers using the English language 
is in English only. The volume also contains 
a detailed table of contents, an introduction, 
and an index to the second and third parts. 

One important change has been made in 
the method of compiling the record. The 
report of the Director has hitherto consisted 
of two parts, the first dealing with the general 
activities of the International Labour Organi- 
zation, and the second consisting of a sum- 
mary of the annual reports submitted under 
Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles; the 
first part referred to now appears as the fourth 
part of the record, while the summary of 
the annual reports will in future be printed 
separately. 





Care of Unemployed Young Persons in Germany 


A committee of national scope, consisting of 
representatives of trade unions’ welfare organi- 
zations, was recently formed in Germany by 
the General Federation of German Trade 
Unions, to carry out a program of relief work 
for unemployed young persons. In addition to 
financial aid the program calls for work to 
counteract the morally destructive effects of 
prolonged unemployment. For boys and girls 
just graduating from school and untrained boys 
and girls over school age the program recom- 
mends continued attendance at public schools, 
or at industrial, commercial, or domestic- 
science schools, where tuition should be either 
free or as inexpensive as possible. For unem- 
ployed apprentices the opening of practice 
workshops is proposed; for this purpose the 
workshops in the industrial schools and closed 
factories should be made available. In addi- 
tion to vocational training, general education 
and athletics are considered necessary as well 
as recreation. The persons working should be 


given in payment, room and board, necessary 
clothing, and a certain amount of pocket 
money. They should also be insured against 
sickness, accidents, and permanent invalidity. 

According to the program, unemployed 
young people are to be engaged only on mis- 
cellaneous public work that otherwise would 
not be done, such as laying drainage pipes 
through village streets; repairing small bridges; 
laying out of footpaths through fields and 
woods; and care of playgrounds. Employment 
would also be given in making clothing, shoes, 
and other necessities. The use of closed fac- 
tories is recommended for this purpose, and if 
necessary the owners should be compelled to 
give their consent for their use in this way. 
The articles so prepared are to be used for the 
young persons and for other unemployed. The 
work under this program is to be available only 
to persons under the age of 25 years, and en- 
rolment is to be voluntary. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN CANADA 


Recommendations of Montreal Council of Social Agencies submitted to 
Quebec Social Insurance Commission 


HE Montreal Council of Social Agencies 

submitted to the Social Insurance Com- 
mission of the Province of Quebec during De- 
cember a report which had been prepared by 
a special committee of the Council on the 
subject of unemployment insurance. (The 
subjects of old age pensions, health insurance 
and unemployment insurance are to be dealt 
with in the forthcoming final report of the 
Provincial Commission. The last reports of 
the Social Insurance Commission, dealing re- 
spectively with family allowances and indus- 
trial hygiene, were outlined in the Lasour 
GazettE, August, 1932, page 861). The special 
committee of the Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies who prepared the report were as 
follows: Messrs. G. B. Clarke (chairman), G. 
P. Cosgrave, P. 8S. Fisher, Professor L. C. 
Marsh, Rev. David McLennan, R. W. Steele, 
Dr. F. G. Pedley, and L. St. J. Haskell (secre- 
tary). The complete report of the commit- 
tee may be obtained from the Montreal Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. 

The main points which, in the opinion of 
the committee, should receive emphasis in 
the consideration of unemployment insurance, 
and the main features of the scheme recom- 
mended in their report, are summarized 
below :— 

1. The maintenance of at least minimum 
standards for unemployment workers is a 
basic need, in the interests not only of in- 
dividuals and their families, but of the com- 
munity at large. 


2. Unemployment insurance is designed not 
to take care of all relief problems, but to pro- 
vide a means of stabilizing income against 
the fluctuations of the labour market for a 
major group of normal wage-earners. 


The scope of a scheme may be wide or lim- 
ited; but whatever its form, the need for 
adequate organization for the relief of desti- 
tution, for other problems of distress, and for 
abnormally prolonged unemployment, re- 
mains. The success of an unemployment in- 
surance plan is contingent upon the existence 
of ‘relief at need” provisions. 


3. Industrial policies of stabilization, direct 
relief provisions, relief works and _ other 
methods of alleviating unemployment, were 
considered by the Committee. All these 
things have their place, but are not considered 
by the Committee to do away with the need 
for unemployment insurance. 


4, Unemployment insurance is called for 
because unemployment is a permanent risk of 
modern industry, not a risk confined to periods 
of trade depression alone. Moreover, while 
unemployment may be reduced by planning 
and management directed towards stabilization 
on the part of industrial concerns themselves, 
the degree of unemployment prevention which 
is attainable from such efforts is definitely 
limited. 


Recommendations 


The Committee therefore make the follow- 
ing recommendations:— 


5. A scheme of unemployment insurance, 
planned to meet the particular conditions of 
Canada, should be initiated at as early a date 
as possible. 

6. This scheme should be compulsory upon 
the parties to be included in its scope, if its 
coverage is to be in any sense comprehensive; 
with government participation in its admini- 
stration. 

7. The scheme should be co-ordinated so 
far as possible to operate on a Dominion- 
wide scale. Provincial and federal co-opera- 
tion is therefore called for, along the lines 
which have already been accepted in the ad- 
ministration of the Canadian Employment 
Service, or in the initiation of such legisla- 
tion as that on Old Age Pensions. “ Govern- 
ment participation” above therefore means 
joint provincial and federal administration. 


8. The scheme should be contributory, with 
the maintenance of an Unemployment Re- 
serve Fund, upon which claims could be made 
in accordance with prescribed eligibility rules, 
as its main element. 

9. Employers’ and employees’ contributions 
should be regarded as the main financial basis 
of the fund, and are to be approved on general 
principle. The case for governmental contri- 
butions (other than administrative expenses), 
may be regarded as a more open one, and 
subject to considerations of expediency. 


10. Separate administrative provisions should 
apply, as far as is practicable, to three main 
groups of workers (a) industrial workers, (b) 
seasonal and mobile workers (other than agri- 
cultural workers), and (c) agricultural workers. 

11. The maintenance of sound eligibility 
rules and maximum-benefit limits (subject to 
review of their adequacy) is essential to the 
success of the scheme. 
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12. Special attention should be given to all 
means, whether in the assessment of the em- 
ployers’ contributions, or in administrative 
co-operation, by which incentives towards the 
stabilization of employment can be provided. 

13. It is highly desirable that extensions 
and improvements of the work of the Em- 
ployment Exchanges should be visualized as 
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an essential part of the task of initiating the 
unemployment insurance scheme. 

14. Finally, it is to be emphasized that the 
existence of unemployment insurance must 
not be allowed to obscure the continuous 
need for more fundamental measures designed 
to attack the underlying causes of unemploy- 
ment and economic maladjustment. 


SPREADING EMPLOYMENT IN THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


ie methods adopted by the paper indus- 
try in Ontario and Quebec for spreading 
employment are described by the editor, Mr. 


A. R. Randall-Jones, in the December issue of ” 


Pulp and Paper of Canada. Mr. Randall- 
Jones notes that the effects of unemployment 
have been felt in different degrees in differ- 
ent sections of Ontario. Mills with a good 
employment record include several in the 
Niagara district, and at Thorold, Toronto, 
Trenton, Port Arthur, Napanee, Mille Roches, 
and Georgetown. These mills are stated to 
have maintained a tolerable scale of produc- 
tion during the depression. On the other 
hand, unemployment is acutely felt in many 
centres, and to meet this condition many com- 
panies having sufficient financial resources have 
been taking active measures to assist their 
unemployed workers. Examples of such action 
by various companies are given below:— 

The Spruce Falls Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Kapuskasing, is working a plan under 
which, if any worker, owing to short operation, 
draws less than a certain minimum amount in 
the way of wages in a month, his rent is 
proportioned in the same ratio in respect to 
the agreed rent, that his actual earnings for 
that month bear to his normal earnings. 

At Iroquois Falls the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company has cut the number of its 
machines in operation to three, but the 
attempt has been made, by resort to the six 
hour shift, to take care of as many as possible 
of all seven machines. In all its operating 
mills, the company has put in force the six- 
hour shift, with the object of giving employ- 
ment to the maximum number of men. At 
the company’s mill at Sault Ste. Marie, where 
there are four machines, all the latter are in 
operation and the six-hour shift is being 
worked—an arrangement that has made it 
feasible to take care of a very appreciable 
number of workers from some of its other 
mills that are at present inactive. The plant 
at Smooth Rock Falls is operating, but only 

‘to about fifty per cent of capacity. That at 
Pine Falls, Man., ran till last May but is now 
closed down. 


“Tn all its company towns, such as Smooth 
Rock Falls, and Espanola, the Abitibi Com- 


, pany is able to provide its people with light 


and water free and also to permit them to 
continue living in its company houses. This 
has helped greatly. At Sturgeon Falls, practi- 
cally the whole community is subsistent on 
government relief. St. Anne de Beaupré, 
Que., where Abitibi’s St. Anne plant is located, 
contains a certain number of company houses 
which continue to be occupied, as before, by 
those who would normally be among the 
company’s employees. In Fort William also, 
while not a company town—being the location 
of several other industries—the same condition 
applies. 

“Respecting the mill of the Great Lakes 
Paper Company, at Fort William, the recent 
announcement that this has its tonnage re- 
quirements met for next year would, pre- 
sumably, imply that unemployment among the 
workers normally employed thereat need not 
be apprehended. The plan of Kenora Paper 
Mills, Ltd., is again in operation at present, 
and there are some special opportunities at 
Kenora for giving gainful occupation in other 
directions which may be expected to relieve 
the situation there to a not inconsiderable 
extent. The mills of the Fort Frances Pulp 
and Paper Company, Ltd., have been working 
intermittently. Fort Frances is not entirely 
dependent on these, as there are other indus- 
tries in the town, but as these partly consist 
of lumbering and saw-mills, how far this cir- 
cumstance will help out the situation looks 
problematical. 

“In general,’ Mr. Randall-Jones continues, 
“it may be said that the policy of giving 
employment to the largest possible number of 
workers who are out of jobs is being pursued 
throughout -the industry in Ontario. The 
butter, in a good many instances, has to be 
spread rather thinly on the bread, but the 
endeavour has been to make it go round as 
well as is practicable. It is a wise policy, 
and a right one, and is being abundantly justi- 
fied by results. It has done much to keep 
heart and hope alive in large numbers of men 
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who, through no fault of their own, are passing, 
with their families, through a period of great 
physical strain, to say nothing of a mental 
anxiety which no person of right feeling can 
think of without compassionate sympathy. 
But in places where mills are closed, and the 
companies are unable, for reasons of which we 
are all aware, to help out to more than a very 
limited extent, the position is grievous. Such 
maintenance work as can be given at these 
idle plants is but little more than a drop in 
the bucket. All that remains is governmental 
relief. Sometimes this is given in the form 
of road work and so forth. But more generally 
in the form of direct subsistence and this is 
(perhaps inevitably) of a meagre kind.” 


Speaking of the excellent spirit shown by 
the man out of employment, the writer refers 
to the action of the workers in pulp and paper 
mills in some of the towns in the Niagara dis- 
trict last winter. ‘“ As has been said, in that 
district unemployment has not been formidable 
among this class of workers. On the other 
hand, there is quite a lot of it among workers 
in several other industries. Accordingly, the 
workers in the paper mills at Merritton 
arranged voluntarily to subscribe a certain por- 
tion of their weekly pay towards funds raised 
by the municipality for the relief of the 
necessities of workers in other industries, who 
found themselves jobless, and their depen- 
dants. While I have spoken of Merritton, 
I have done so by way of example. The same 
course was, in point of fact, taken by pulp 
and paper workers in other towns of the dis- 
trict named. I understand that it is likely that 
similar action will be taken this winter.” 


Examples of Relief Methods 


Some of the plans for relief of unemploy- 
ment that are in effect are described as 
follows:— 


The Anglo-American Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany conducted a successful relief plan at 
these mills at Limoilou (Quebec) last year. 
It will be followed also this year, except that 
instead of going to each parish for families 
as was done last year the committee will take 
care first of all men laid off with families, or 
supporters of families, and if funds permit will 
take on others. Appropriate lists were pre- 
pared and every employee of the organization 
was canvassed and those who could, volun- 
tarily subscribed either in a lump sum or a 
certain weekly figure to be deducted from their 
wages, with the result that a weekly definite 
amount of around $150 was assured. When 
the committee knew how much money they 
had to spend weekly two members were 
delegated to interview the Clergy of the 


different parishes in Limoilou to inform them 
they could take a number of families off 
their hands for the winter months. The 
families turned over to the committee for 
help received complete support in the way of 
provisions and firewood. The average number 
of persons fed weekly from the period of 
November 21, 1931 to June 11, 1932, was 167. 
These families were visited regularly every 
week by the different representatives of the 
Relief Committee to see how the families 
were getting along, so that they could report 
the results of their visits at the regular meet- 
ing which was held on Friday of each week. 
By handling things in this manner the com- 
mittee knew exactly whether each family was 
receiving a sufficient amount of provisions to 
see them through weekly, and also if there 
was any sickness. Every week envelopes were 
prepared for each family containing coupons 
negotiable at a certain store in Limoilou worth 
a certain amount of money for their provisions 
for the following week. The committee also 
made a general canvass throughout the mill 
for old clothing, and quite a large quantity 
was collected. The old clothing was distrib- 
uted to families in need; also old wet felts 
were given out for blankets. 

“The outstanding feature of this relief work 
undertaken by the employees,” it is stated, 
“is that the men who have organized this and 
carry the work out during the winter months 
are doing it entirely on their own time, and 
a great deal of time and effort must be given 
to this work in order to see that it is success- 
fully carried out in every detail.” 

“Last year the committee had as many as 
32 families to take care of, but the average 
number of families fed weekly was 23 families 
for the period from November 21, 1931 to 
June 11, 1932. During this period disburse- 
ments amounted to $3,233.89. The average 
weekly cost per family per weck was $4.683; 
and the average weekly cost per person per 
week was $0.644. The mill doctor’s contribu- 
tion towards this good work was free medicine 
and free medical attention whenever neces- 
sary. The average health of those assisted 
improved noticeably during the winter. 

Another Quebec community that has had 
much experience in unemployment relief is 
Port Alfred. The closing of the plant during 
1931 necessitated action on the part of 
Consolidated Paper Corporation. Relief, or 
rather prevention, of distress, was undertaken 
promptly, irrespective of what local or 
provincial governments might subsequently do. 
The organization of the work under the direc- 
tion of the plant staff, Port Alfred division, 
was so well done, and the administration of 
the plan so effective and economical, that 
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provincial authorities complimented the com- 
pany by saying that it could not possibly be 
otherwise done for anything like the Com- 
pany’s costs. The committee in charge of the 
work listed thirty essential items of diet, and 
with the assistance of a competent authority 
calculated the amounts required for families 
of different sizes: up to 3; 4 and 5; 6 and 7; 
8 and 9; and 10 and over. The work began 
prior to 1931 and continued up to the resump- 
tion of operations at the mill last spring. The 
average costs decreased practically 20 per 
cent during the year. The September costs 
for families of sizes given were, per week: 
$3.33; $3.86; $5.22; $6.30; $7.95. This does 
not include other necessities such as rent, fuel, 
clothing, or medical attention, but in these 
also the Company’s committee gave helpful 
assistance apart even from the considerable 
expense assumed on this account. 

The Howard Smith Paper Mills, Limited, 
have put into effect the 6-hour shift, or its 
equivalent, each man on eight hour shifts 
taking one week off in every four. The six 
hour shift is considered to be the better 
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arrangement, as the latter does not work out 
as fairly for each individual. The six hour 
shift is now in force in the groundwood 
mill but has not yet been extended further. 
In some instances the employees when 
approached on the matter were not completely 
in favour of it. It was calculated that if six 
hour shifts were used at the Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, Cornwall Mill, men would be 
put to work there as a result of this policy. 
Another scheme now being worked out by 
the same company is in connection with 
certain departments such as the steam plant, 
watchmen, etc. which have fairly steady work 
—in some cases seven days a week. It is 
now being estimated how many additional 


‘workers might be taken on in these depart- 


ments by a reduction in the number of hours 
worked by each man to a maximum of around 
48 hours. In the steam plant, or in the case 
of the watchmen, some men work as many 
as 84 or 91 hours a week, and it is under 
consideration to reduce this somewhat so that 
additional men may be taken on. 





EFFECT OF DEPRESSION ON PRIVATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
PLANS IN U.S.A. 


HE United States Bureau of Labour Sta- 
tistics, at the request of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Insurance, recently 
made a study of the recent operation of com- 
pany and trade union plans for the payment 
of unemployment benefits. The conclusions 
reached by this inquiry, which are given in 
the Monthly Labour Review, December, 1932, 
show that for the most part the various plans 
had been seriously affected by the depression. 
Most of the funds have been maintained only 
with the greatest difficulty, and several have 
had to be given up or suspended. However, 
in spite of the fact that the lowered incomes 
of the funds have not permitted the payment 
of benefits adequate to the needs of the bene- 
ficiaries, the funds are considered to have been 
of very great assistance and there is a gen- 
eral desire to keep them in operation. 
Among company plans investigated were 
those of the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Massachusetts (Lasour Gazerrts, April, 
1931, page 423); the Columbia Conserve Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis; the Dutchess Bleachery, 
of Wappingers Falls, N.Y.; Crocker-McElwain 
Company, and Chemical Paper Manufacturing 
Company, Holyoke, Mass.; John A. Manning 
Paper Co., Troy, N.Y.; Behr-Manning Cor- 
poration; S.C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis.; 
Leeds and Northrupp, Philadelphia; and Proc- 


tor & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio (Lasour 
GazETTE, October, 1930, page 1118). 

“Even in cases where comparatively re- 
stricted benefits are paid,” it is stated, “the 
survey shows that the depression has put such 
a strain on the funds that in most instances 
they have been maintained only with the 
greatest difficulty. Three of the company 
plans have been definitely given up. In two 
cases, that of the Brown & Bailey and the 
Leeds & Northrupp companies, both of Phila- 
delphia, the benefit fund was exhausted, and it 
was impossible to build it up under present 
conditions. In both of these companies, how- 
ever, the plans are regarded as having been 
of great service while they were functioning, 
and it is planned to re-establish them when 
conditions improve. In the third plan, that 
of the Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., the employment guar- 
anty for permanent employees, established in 
1929, had been discontinued, but the firm ex- 
pected to submit a plan to the Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission in compliance with the 
provisions of the unemployment insurance law 
of that State (Lapour Gazerre, March, 1932, 
page 323; April, page 380). Another fund, 
that of the Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
Framingham, Mass., was practically exhausted, 
and the plan of the United Diamond Works 
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(ine.), Newark, N.J., which suspended opera- 
tions in 1931, had not been resumed. At the 
present time, therefore, there are 14 company 
plans, including the 2 established in 1932, which 
are still in operation. 

“Three of the joint agreements for the pay- 
ment of unemployment benefits have been 
discontinued. In the case of the United Wall 
Paper Crafts and their employees, the unem- 
ployment-benefit provision was included for 
the last time in the agreement signed in 1929, 
and in the full-fashioned hosiery industry a 
similar provision was omitted from the general 
trade agreement concluded in September, 1931. 
The joint agreement of the Wilkes-Barre Lace 
Co., and the local branch of the Amalgamated 
Lace Operatives of America was dissolved in 
the fall of 1931, but the unemployment benefit 
plan was continued by the local. Two other 
agreements in the lace industry, although not 
officially given up by the companies, were be- 
ing maintained by the members of the locals, 
the companies having ceased payments of the 
funds. 

“Four trade union plans have been Neco 
tinued since the spring of 1931, while many 
others have been able to continue only through 
the increase of assessments and reduction in 
the amount of benefits. In many cases the 
money was being paid out in benefits prac- 
tically as fast as it was collected, and the 
limitation on the benefit period which is com- 
monly found in the plans had been disre- 
garded in the majority of cases and benefits 
were being paid to the limit of the ability 
of the funds to meet the extended payments. 

“In general it may be said that the pay- 
ments from all types of funds, particularly as 
they have been reduced as the result of the 
lowered incomes of the funds, have not been 
adequate to meet the financial needs of the 
beneficiaries, although they have undoubtedly 
been of very great assistance. This is clearly 
indicated by the practically universal desire 
te continue the benefit funds and by the efforts 
which have been exerted to keep them in 
operation.” 


Joint Agreement Plans 


Accounts of the unemployment insurance 
plans under joint agreements in the men’s 
clothing industry in the United States have 
appeared in the Lasour Gazette from time to 
time (June, 1930, page 677, etc.), with par- 
ticular reference to those in effect at Chicago, 
New York and Rochester. The Monthly La- 
bour Review gives the following account of the 
working of these plans. 


Men’s Clothing Industry, Chicago— The 
joint agreement between employers and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
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ir. the Chicago market provides for an unem- 
ployment insurance plan for union employees 
engaged in the production of men’s clothing 
in union shops. The agreement providing for 
unemployment insurance was signed in 1923, 
and payments into the fund were first made 
in that year. Union members who are em- 
ployed in shops covered by the agreement are 
required to participate in the plan. Contribu- 
tions to the unemployment benefit fund 
amount to 14 per cent of the earnings of the 
union members while employers contribute at 
the rate of 3 per cent of the pay roll. In 
order to be eligible for benefits members 
must be in good standing in the union, must 
be registered in the union employment office, 
and have paid regular contributions up to 10 
payments for each week to each week and a 
half of benefit payable (depending upon the 
number of weeks granted in the particular 
shop where the person is employed). : 
The duration of the benefit period is fixed by 
the respective boards of trustees and the 1m- 
partial chairman, and benefits are paid ap- 
proximately as follows: For 3 weeks in the 
smaller inside shops, for 2 to 24 weeks in the 
majority of shops, and for 1 to 14 weeks in 
a small number of shops. A person may re- 
ceive benefits for only 1 week for every 10 
contributions to the fund in a given season 
if he works in a shop where benefits are granted 
for 2 to 24 weeks, and for 1 and 14 weeks for 
every 10 contributions if he works for a firm 
which grants 3 weeks of benefits. 

“Because of the continued unemployment of 
members who had exhausted their rights to 
benefit, special benefits were paid in 1930 and 
1931. In 1930 the benefits were paid for a 
maximum of four weeks at the rate of $10 
per week. Late in 1930 and in 1931 special 
assessments amounting to $8 per person for 
those who were working allowed the payment 
of additional benefits to unemployed members. 
These payments were made, to members who 
had been out of work for three months or 
longer, at the rate of $5 per week for single per- 
sons and $7.50 for married persons. 

“The number of firms covered by the plan 
in December, 1926, was 206 and the number 
of union members covered was 19,000. In 
April, 1931, the number of firms had been 
reduced to 142 and in May, 1932, to 106, while 
the number of union members covered during 
the past two seasons was approximately 13,500. 
For the season November, 1930, to May, 1931, 
there were 13,266 claims paid, the total bene- 
fits amounting to $352,297.81. From May, 
1931, to November, 1931, the claims num- 
bered 12,795, and the benefits paid amounted 
to $307,072.50, while in the season November, 
1931, to May, 1932, the figures were 12,000 
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and $254,098.26, respectively. The average 
benefits ranged from $26.55 in the season end- 
ing in May, 1931, to $21.17 for the season end- 
ing in May, 1932. The balance in the fund at 
the end of the last season was $424,314.45.” 


Men’s Clothing Industry, New York—“ The 
joint agreement providing for a system of un- 
employment benefits, which was adopted in 
1928 by the employers manufacturing men’s 
clothing in New York City and the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, was re- 
newed on July 1, 1931, for a period of two 
years. The plan provides that union mem- 
bers on the pay rolls of employers who are 
parties to the agreement are automatically 
covered by the plan. No contributions are re- 
quired from employees; the plan is financed 
entirely by inside-shop employers’ contribu- 
tions equal to 14 per cent of the total union 
pay roll in their establishments, and in addi- 
tion the manufacturers are required to con- 
tribute 1-2 per cent of the amounts paid to 
contractors. 

“As the unemployment benefit plan was 
started such a short time before the depres- 
sion set in there was not time to build up a 
reserve and therefore no actual reserve has 
been set aside, although a balance has been 
maintained in the fund. A person is eligible 
for benefits if he is involuntarily unemployed 
on account of lay-off or short time and if he 
is in good standing in the union, although 
during the depression members have been 
considered in good standing even though far 
in arrears in their dues to the union. The 
maximum benefit allowable under the plan 
is $30 in each benefit period, or a total of $60 
for the two benefit periods in the year. The 
benefits amount to $10 per week for a maxi- 
mum of six weeks in any one year. 

“The number of firms covered by the plan 
in 1928, was 400, rising to a maximum of 430 
firms in 1929 and dropping to 390 in Septem- 
ber, 1932. The number of union members 
was approximately 25,000 in 1928 and 1929 
and approximately 22,000 from April, 1930, to 
September, 1932. The number receiving bene- 
fits in 1929 ranged from 3,300 in April to 6,400 
in November; in 1930 the figures were 8,700 
and 9,000 respectively; in April, 1931, 6,000 
received benefits; and from October, 1931, to 
September, 1932, 8600. The total benefits 
paid from 1928 to September, 1932, amounted 
to $700,000, the average benefit ranging from 
$22.72 in the season ending in April, 1929, to 
$15 in the different periods in 1931 and 1932. 
The balance in the fund available for distri- 
bution in benefits in September, 1932, 
amounted to $90,044.11. The administrative 


expense is about 10 per cent, and the funds 
for this purpose are kept in a separate ac- 
count.” 


Men’s Clothing Industry, Rochester—< The 
joint agreement signed in 1928 by a group of 
men’s clothing manufacturers, members of the 
Clothers’ Exchange of Rochester, N.Y., and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
provides for the establishment of a fund for 
the payment of unemployment benefits. Pay- 
ments into the fund were first made July 1, 
1928, and the first regular benefits were paid 
May 1, 1930. In order to be eligible for bene- 
fits a worker must have been in good stand- 
ing in the union for at least one year imme- 
diately prior to applying for the benefit. Con- 
tributions of 14 per cent of the weekly earn- 
ings of each of their union employees by the 
employers have been the only source of funds. 
The agreement provided that employees 
should contribute 14 per cent of their weekly 
earnings; also, beginning, May 1, 1929, one 
year after the agreement went into effect, but 
by mutual consent of the employers and the 
union, the employee contributions have been 
waived until such time as economic condi- 
tions will warrant these payments. Persons 
receiving benefits must be involutarily unem- 
ployed and must not have refused suitable 
employment nor have exhausted their right to 
benefit. The benefit rate and period are sub- 
ject to revision each season according to the 
amount of money available in the fund. The 
benefit period in the season ending December 
1, 1930, was 24 weeks and the maximum 
amount of benefit a person might receive in 
a season at that time was $31.25. During the 
season ending June 1, 1932, the benefit period 
was reduced to two weeks. ‘This is the only 
change which has been made in the plan (dur- 
ing the past year). In 1930 there were ap- 
proximately 8,000 union members covered by 
the plan, and in the last season of that year 
$115,000 was paid in benefits. Information 
as to the number entitled to benefits and the 
disbursements for 1931 and 1932 was not avail- 
able.” 


The article in the Monthly Labour Review 
also describes the organization and present 
standing of the joint agreement plans in the 
women’s garment industry at Cleveland, Ohio; 
the cloth hat and cap industry, New York 
and Philadelphia; the straw hat industry, New 
York; the full-fashioned hosiery; the lace 
curtain industry at Kingston, N.Y., and at 
Philadelphia; the lace industry at Scranton, 
and Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; the leather goods in- 
dustry, and the wall-paper industry. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN 
NOVEMBER, 1932 : 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon report from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on December 1, was 8,061, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 765,441 
persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under re- 
view. The number of unions reporting for 
November was 1,797, having. an aggregate 


membership of 161,058 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 66 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for vari- 
ous classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the beginning of December, 1932, as 
reported by employers 


The seasonal falling-off in employment 
recorded on December 1, 1932, was on a much 
smaller scale than on the same date last year, 
and was also less than the average decline 
recorded at the beginning of December in 
the last eleven years. The 8,061 firms report- 
ing their payrolls to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics employed 765,441 persons on De- 
cember 1, compared with 779,015 in the pre- 
ceding month. Reflecting this decrease of 
some 1-5 points, the index, based upon the 
1926 average as 100, stood at 85-2, compared 
with 84-7 on November 1, 1932, and 99-1 
on December 1, 1931. On the same date in 
the ten preceding years, the index was as 
follows: 1930, 108-5; 1929, 119-1; 1928, 116-7; 
1927, 108-1; 1926, 102-3; 1925, 96-5; 1924, 
91-9; 1923, 96-9; 1922, 96-3 and 1921, 88-3. 
After correction for seasonal influences, the 
December 1 index number showed a fractional 
increase over the November 1 figure. 

Large losses were indicated in construction, 
and there were smaller reductions in manu- 
facturing, transportation, mining and services. 
On the other hand, considerable seasonal im- 
provement was reported in logging and trade, 
and shipping also afforded increased employ- 
ment. Within the manufacturing group, im- 
provement took place in rubber, tobacco and 
iron and steel plants; the gains in’ the metal 
trades were mainly due to the resumption of 
operations in large railway car shops which 
had been closed for a few weeks. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The five economic areas registered curtail- 
ment, the largest recessions taking place in 
the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 


Maritime Provinces—The seasonal declines 
noted in the Maritime Provinces were on @ 
rather smaller scale than on December 1, 
1931, but the index of employment was then 
much higher; this was partly owing to the 
considerable volume of unemployment relief 
work then being afforded. Most of the re- 
duction this year took place in construction, 
although manufacturing was also slacker. On 
the other hand, logging, coal-mining, shipping 
and retail trade reported improvement. Data 
were received from 583 firms employing 58,335 
persons, as against 60,393 on November 1. 


Quebec—There was a further falling-off in 
activity in Quebec, according to statements 
from 1,970 employers of 223,987 persons, or 
1967 fewer than in the preceding month. 
Construction work decreased, and there was 
also curtailment in manufacturing (notably of 
leather, lumber and textile products), and in 
services and mining. On the other hand, iron 
and steel plants were decidedly busier, largely 
as a result of the resumption of work in large 
railway car shops closed some weeks previ- 
ously. Rubber, tobacco and beverage fac- 
tories, logging, transportation and retail trade 
also showed improvement, mainly of a 
seasonal character. Much larger losses were 
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recorded on December 1, 1931, when employ- 
ment was in decidedly greater volume. 


Ontario—Employment in Ontario showed 
a small contraction, 220 workers being re- 
leased during November by the 3,568 firms 
whose statistics were received, and who had 
315,362 on their payrolls. Retail trade and 
logging registered marked seasonal gains, and 
considerable improvement was indicated in 
iron and steel, rubber and tobacco and bever- 
age factories, while the extension of unem- 
ployment relief undertakings provided work 
on the highways for a large number of extra 
persons. The lumber, food, textile, clay, glass 
and stone and electrical apparatus, transpor- 


transportation, construction and manufactur- 
ing reported decreased employment; within 
the last-named, the food, textile, clay, glass 
and stone and iron and steel divisions showed 
the greatest reductions. Employment at the 
beginning of December was at a much lower 
level than on the same date in 1931, although 
the losses then indicated had been on a very 
much larger scale, due to the completion of 
certain unemployment relief works. 


British Columbia—Continued shrinkage in- 
volving a smaller number of workers than 
that noted on December 1, 1931, was. shown 
in British Columbia, where the 773 reporting 
firms had 60,114 employees, as compared with 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notr.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
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tation and building and railway construction 
industries, however, showed curtailment. The 
index was lower than in the same month of 
last year, when the movement had been up- 
ward, largely owing to unemployment relief 
projects. 


Prairie Provinces—Further marked declines 
were indicated in the Prairie Provinces on the 
date under review; the 1,167 reporting em- 
ployers had let out 6,101 workers, reducing 
their staffs to 107,643 on December 1. Retail 
trade, communications and logging were more 
active. On the other hand, wholesale trade, 


63,342 in their last statement. Food, lumber 
and pulp and paper factories were slacker, as 
were construction, mining and transportation. 
Activity was generally less than on the same 
date in 19381. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 


Of the eight centres for which separate 
tabulations’ are made, Montreal and Windsor 
and the adjacent Border Cities showed im- 
provement as compared with November 1, 
while lessened activity was reported in Que- 


JANUARY, 1933 


bec (City, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver. 


Montreal—There was an increase in the 
employment afforded by the 1,119 cooperating 
firms, whose staffs were enlarged by 476 per- 
sons to 125,278 at the beginning of December. 
Manufacturing showed heightened employ- 
ment, largely owing to the reopening of im- 
portant railway car shops which had been 
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closed down for some weeks. ‘Tobacco fac- 
tories also reported improvement. Retail 
trade was seasonally active, and employment 
increased about the port in preparation for 
the winter shutdown. On the other hand, 
construction registered considerable losses and 
the service group was also slacker. Greater 
gains had been noted on the same date last 
year, and employment then was generally 
brisker. 


Notr.—The “Relative Weight’’ in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


TABLE I.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AVERAGE CaLENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Maritime Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

100-4 79-8 91-5 94-9 78-9 
103-4 89-5 100-5 100-8 84-8 
102-3 93-9 99-5 98-6 86-7 
89-0 90-8 94-1 91-1 88-7 
93-7 93-9 98-6 96-7 96-7 
95-5 102-7 103-1 104-7 100-0 
99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107:9 
103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
108-3 107-5 123-8 119-7 111-6 
112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
127-5 121:3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99°9 
110-2 106°6 115-6 105°3 104-2 
107°8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
104-5 99-7 101°6 98-6 93°83 
102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
105-2 104:3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
109-4 103-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 
106°8 102-4 160-7 129-1 98-0 
102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 
102-6 101-6 99-3 129-1 95-9 
116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 
112-7 94-7 99-3 106-0 90-5 
111-1 86-3 93-8 92-8 80-6 
99-9 85-9 92-7 91-3 77°5 
93-1 86-5 91-8 88-2 78°7 
88-3 85-0 91-1 86-1 80-9 
87-8 86-0 89-5 87-6 82-7 
96-4 87-8 89-9 89-3 83-7 
96-4 86-6 89-2 90°5 83-7 
90-1 84-4 86-9 90-1 81-4 
87-8 85-3 85-1 91-6 82-8 
84-9 85-8 86-1 94-6 82-1 
86-8 83-6 84-2 91-6 77°8 
83-8 82-9 84-1 86-7 73°8 

7-6 29-3 41-2 14-1 7°8 
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Quebec.—Industrial activity in Quebec City 
declined, 371 workers being laid off by the 
152 employers whose returns were received, 
and who had 11,970 employees on December 
1. The largest contractions were in manu- 
facturing, mainly in leather factories, while 
other groups showed only slight changes. A 
larger recession had been indicated on the 
same date in 1931, but the index then was 
higher. 


Toronto—Continued decreases in personnel 
were recorded in Toronto by 1,209 firms who 
employed 109,188 persons, as compared with 
110,847 at the beginning of November. Trade 
showed noteworthy improvement, but textile, 
electrical apparatus and other manufacturing 
establishments, transportation and construc- 
tion reported reductions. Smaller losses had 
been registered on December 1 of last year, 


Nore.—The “Relative Weight” in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of al] 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tasie II].—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES ; 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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and the volume of employment was then 
greater, 

Oltawa—Moderate curtailment was shown 
in Ottawa, chiefly in manufactures and trans- 
portation; 156 employers recorded a com- 
bined payroll of 11,796 workers, as against 
11,969 in their last report. Employment was 
not so active as at the beginning of December, 
1931, although much larger losses had then 
been indicated. 


Hamilton—A decline occurred in Hamilton, 
where an aggregate working force of 24,001 
persons was employed by the 237 firms fur- 
nishing data, who had 24,476 employees on 
their November 1 staffs. Manufacturing as 
a whole was slacker, in spite of moderate 
gains in iron and steel; the losses in the food 
group were most pronounced. In the non- 
manufacturing division, highway construction 
also showed curtailment, while other indus- 


Norr.—The ‘Relative Weight”’ in Table III shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II].-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(Averacs CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





—————————————— 


— All in- Manu- | Logging | Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
dustries | facturing ications | portation | struction 

DG Vd h LOD sess RM 88-3 85-8 110-5 102-5 89-2 98-7 69-4 78-0 95-5 
Wee: Ve s1922e0 2.05. .hsest 96:3 94-9 152-9 107-5 87-2 106-5 75-2 79-9 96-2 
Deen sy 1 11928 ek. aktaees 96-9 95-5 148-4 110-8 91-1 105-1 76-7 88-7 96-0 
TGC 1ST VODkR Ec. ore ert 91-9 88-7 153-6 103-8 94-0 99-9 71-5 89-5 98-3 
IDSC EL E1925 ae ea 96-5 95:3 139-3 101-3 96-8 101-4 78°7 90-6 103-1 
Dein pp LO2GE,.. os. c ees 102-3 101-5 139-2 109-0 102-2 101-5 91-3 97-9 108-9 
Deer US LOQTAae, cous ce en. 108-1 104-3 182-7 113-1 104-6 107-1 99-5 106-9 121-2 
Dec eel 7192 Sa. sa B2ue.. 116-7 112-9 178-1 121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
Jane, ISM OLO eA. os ae hee 109-1 107°3 171-0 116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
Sle Rend ts AE Se Seen eseesr Ese 110-5 112-8 178-3 117°8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 
3c ip WS Se bs ee ee ea 111-4 115-7 167-8 115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
ADT Levee aed os Solent’ 110-4 116-5 83-1 112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
May. lt isd. Sect ai 116-2 119-8 75-8 115-6 117°3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
DUNC aL esta cacrtdets vcsecete ee 122-2 121-2 92-7 115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
uly Me RRL. a ee 124-7 120-3 80-1 119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
ATE oh det Me Ajai de ettotnd 127-8 121-6 74-0 122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
Opts ple dels telat cede one ttee 126-8 119-8 83-6 123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
Oct TD SEES : 318508 125-6 120-2 117-1 126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
Ty (ohh MS Bee 4s ee ee ea 23 124-6 117-2 173-3 128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
DSC; Vibe esc koa ite 119-1 112-8 212-3 127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
JANN, 1; 10307 F484 .. eis obec 111-2 106-5 200-2 122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
JO) o Fiual ies ALE ao 8 A a At ie 111-6 110-2 209-8 123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
Mar: Tipe eek... poste. 110-2 110-9 178-3 119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
PADD aa Linsh chet nieincats ote tee 107-8 111-3 87-6 114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
J (CSS eae Wage AeA cs Ate ae ek 111-4 112-4 63-5 114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
Nunes BATE 4 ee 116-5 113-6 90-0 115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
fet fan ley Se ae 8 Ae Pe Gist 118-9 111-3 82-1 113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
NG CASING |, SM os ty Se, Coemrapet 118-8 110-2 61-5 115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
EDL. aha vedseeachies decease 116-6 108-2 54-3 116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
ear eeTTA!, IA Pah Ee 116-2 107°8 70-8 118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
INOW: lis 2ts ESOS ch Sacto 112-9 104-6 $0-9 121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
VOCs, Le shiatettels cisterns 108-5 100-6 106-5 117°8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
VATS al elOS s eee oshcnrcees 101-7 93-7 107-6 114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
Welt) Loe. atttet co re nae 100-7 96-1 102-2 111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
Map eel eee Lua. Yee... 100-2 97-6 82,7 109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
UX 0) UR Amn WMG See, Sie A Ee 99-7 99-7 42-9 108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
Mey Te. Maat gees eres 102-2 100-7 55-9 106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
JAHS MALS BESO S.A 103-6 99-4 53-3 105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
JU, Loca teleas. aos cen 103-8 97-2 38-5 104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
Atroe: Lite ae nee is oars 105-2 94-7 28-8 104-5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133-0 120-9 
Bepesk lL: 4b: Seeds agp eseee 107-1 94-7 30-5 105-6 105-8 97-8 176-8 134-8 120-5 
VEE De Voie eetn hess doa tts tone 103-9 91-8 42-2 108-2 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 120-8 
INOVee Le UeERe, cds Bee 103-0 88-8 63-7 107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 
Dec. Lact. Bh, ga. Sees 99-1 89-6 73-1 107-5 100-5 93-5 128-8 116-1 125-6 
Sart A198 FP bests, Cote 91-6 83-9 68-7 105-1 98-1 85-6 104-8 114-4 125-7 
SI a ceo Li ok aehtaebsers ads stn carers 89-7 85-9 68-5 102-4 97:3 83-4 90-4 112-1 117-2 
15 (Fy ois ree Be ge 88-7 87-0 60-6 101-1 95-2 81-9 83-3 114-7 113-6 
AOE wel dices ctierkdclos Galale axe es 87-5 87-3 31-1 101-0 93-9 81-9 79-9 113-9 114°3 
May! Link sSettddy ia decease 87-5 85-8 32-5 97-9 94-1 84-3 83-2 114-7 116-2 
DUNO LSE. Ade tance ee 89-1 86-0 37-9 96:8 94-1 85-5 92-9 116-8 116-1 
SU ak er thera. ca blhs 88-7 85-4 34-2 95-0 93-1 85-9 93-3 119-9 115°4 
PANIGE. 2 Ls, obs Betatateleo cide sheers 86:3 82-6 29-1 94-8 93°5 85-3 90-0 117-0 113-8 
Cpu Ls wea ademas wieaen anes 86-0 83-1 26-0 96-5 92-9 86-5 84-4 119-4 113-1 
Oces Tee Sie.a.5st4! 86-7 84-1 28°4 98-2 91-2 87-2 84-3 109-8 114-5 
NOV. Lach aeons cde otaes 84-7 81-7 37-9 101-2 89-6 84-5 77-9 106-5 115-4 
DOC Lemans. Sobte ss20 ge abcess 83-2 80-3 56-2 99-9 89-3 83-9 67-6 103-7 117-8 
Relative Weight of Em- 

ployment by Industries 

BS Ab ICC axl y 198 ders bieerratays 100-0 52-1 2-0 5-9 3-1 12-9 10-2 2-6 11-2 
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tries reported only small changes. The index mainly in iron and steel plants. Statements 
was many points lower than on the same date were tabulated from 136 employers with 8,151 
of a year ago, when a greater reduction had workers, or 187 more than in the preceding © 
been noted. month, Advances had also been indicated 

Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities— on December 1, 1931, but employment was 
There was an increase in the Border Cities, then at a rather higher level. 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 








Industries 1Relative| Dec. 1, | Nov. 1, Dee. 1, Dee. 1, Dee. 1, Dee. 1, Dee. 1, 
weight 1932 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 
ALON factining Ne nate eee bee, 52-1 80-3 81-7 89-6 100-6 112-8 112-9 104-3 
Animal products—edible............ 2-3 95-0 98-2 99-0 102-9 110-1 112-2 109-6 
Fur and productay....)....0.0..0..8. 2 81-0 87-0 82-5 101-2 90-2 90-8 103-2 
Leather and products............... 2-3 86-7 89-3 84-6 81-5 94-3 93-9 105-8 
BoOotstand SHOeS esses tales 1-6 90-8 94-5 87-8 81-8 LOE ie |e natn areas Vas Pear ANG 
Lumber products. yssenu. aden se os 3:4 50:6 54-7 62-3 74-9 93-6 95-4 89-5 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-6 36-2 40-9 45-9 58-5 79-6 84-9 79-1 
EIT MIPUTO Tass i may eIaN aa men et. a 8 73°9 75°8 97-6 110-0 124-3 121-4 114-0 
Other lumber products............ 1-0 76-2 80-4 84-9 96-9 112-0 108-6 103-6 
Musical instruments................. 2 43-9 48-0 74-4 81-9 100-0 116-4 108-7 
Plant products—edible.............. 3°8 102-9 111-7 107-7 111-6 115-8 111-8 107-5 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-8 86-1 88-0 94-2 102-7 113-4 110-0 107-5 
Pulp andmpaper ie. pes eWay 2-8 70-2 73°8 81-1 92-7 108-4 106-1 106-3 
iPapenproducts.4,. tate cs oes 1-0 99-3 101-4 100-2 104-9 115-3 115-3 112-5 
Printing and publishing............ 3-0 102-9 102-3 109-9 115-2 119-6 113-7 108-0 
Rubberproducts) ene. otk eee 1-4 86-1 82-0 95:3 108-5 135-0 145-0 121-5 
Mextile products: .4., 80200... See 10-7 96-3 99-2 94-3 98-8 105-8 108-8 106°5 
Thread, yarn and cloth............ 4-0 105-4 106-2 99-4 100-5 104-9 110-6 113-1 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1-9 76-9 78-0 79-6 84-1 85-7 106-8 107-8 
‘Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 9 112-9 112-5 103-2 93-0 99-3 110-5 99-3 
Silk and silk goods.............. 9 367-2 366-0 324-4 303-6 aO4< WEY. ae pero cll ot eI 
"Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-4 115-1 115-2 108-5 111-2 117-2 113-5 104-5 
Garments and personal furnishings 3°3 85-0 91-8 87-0 94-7 101-6 103-9 99°5 
Other textile products............. 1-0 73°5 75-9 78-1 85-4 101-1 107-8 108-6 
Plant products (n.e.s8.)............00% 2-0 121-7 109-6 119-4 123-9 130-3 125-6 112-5 
ODRECOMA BHT. ee Ae oe ok cite 1-3 125-4 103-0 113-8 113-4 119-7 ANT9, Bh vice toe 
Distilled and malt liquors......... “7 115-6 118-9 127-3 139-9 147-0 ns AC) WR eS 2 
‘Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 105-2 117-7 102-9 137-3 189-4 159-4 129-7 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-0 106-9 108-1 114-1 118-8 122-6 114-0 105-8 
Clay,,glass and stone products....... 8 53-9 61-1 88-8 111-4 129-1 120-1 105-2 
Electric current. 6. eke. acelin 1-8 110-6 111-6 126-6 131-9 129-7 123-9 111-4 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-4 101-5 108-0 132-4 149-7 161-7 128-9 112-9 
Iron and steel products.............. 10-3 60-1 57-6 75°3 94-5 110-9 116-3 100-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-0 63-7 61-2 73-3 97-8 118-0 125-8 112-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-0 67-7 62-4 89-6 109-8 131-3 124-2 112-4 
Agricultural implements........... 3 24-2" 21-9 27:3 33-4 96-7 111-6 94-2 
Wand jvelnicles Go Reve onl eee 4-9 62-1 55-3 76-5 94-3 98-4 108-8 93-9 
Automobiles and parts.......... 9 50-9 47-5 62-8 90-8 94-0 122-7 85-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 3 54-5 64-3 64-5 109-1 124-8 108-7 100-6 
Heating appliances................ “4 72-0 82-4 86-9 114-8 133-5 122-9 111-0 
Iron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... “4 46-2 52-6 85-2 131-3 174-3 154-5 120-3 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
GUCtS Re BAS. LR: aeeeto. eects “4 62-8 66-5 74-1 96-5 116-0 121-3 91-7 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-6 65-3 67-9 83-2 92-4 111-4 117-5 104-9 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-6 79-8 82-9 101-7 120-9 132-7 126-1 114-8 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-5 118-2 119-0 120-8 133-9 148-4 131-5 103-6 
Miscellaneous. ccm. J seiiaeee ceca se 5 98-4 101-0 98-2 107-6 110-7 109-1 97-6 
LOU OING sib: ROBO BIS RRO oe Berea, 2-0 56-2 37-9 73-1 106-5 212-3 178-1 182-7 
NEO CLT aR eM A Ne Ue RaeN, BR ee) a NR 1 5-9 99-9 101-2 107-5 117-8 127-2 121-0 113-1 
Goal! Ge Tes RO a ie 3°3 93-4 93-9 99-3 109-4 112-7 113-4 110-8 
Wotallic' ores) e.a ep. le ee 2-1 134-0 134-9 134-9 138-8 154-8 130-2 121-1 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). “5 65-3 70-7 92-1 114-1 136-9 134-4 108-7 
WOM MUNCAONSIA. <. Nee aoe. eee 3-1 89-3 89-6 100-5 115-3 127-5 114-7 104-6 
UeVeleoraphsywee.!.. H). Raee ean cee ee 6 84-6 89-5 100-8 116-0 129-7 122-8 106-1 
mil olephonese tere 8 Gee ie eee 2-5 90°5 89-6 100-4 115-2 127-0 112-6 104-3 
ELMANSPOrlation gen... ee ae ie ee 12-9 83-9 84-5 93-5 102-5 108-4 112-2 107-1 
Street railways and cartage......... 3:2 116-6 119-1 117-0 122-0 127-5 118-2 106-0 
team Trailways... wee ae eee 7°6 72-9 74-5 86-7 97-4 102-2 111-0 105-5 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 2-1 94-2 87-8 96-9 102-9 114-4 111-0 116-7 
‘Construction and Maintenance..........- 10-2 67-6 77-9 128-8 127-3 119-0 113-2 99-5 
Pt cameis  aee h 2e ea 2-0 37-4 42-4 86-8 123-3 150-8 125-0 107-4 
ioliway eae A fone! ee ee 5-3 115-4 134-9 244-2 197-9 125-7 111-8 . 118-9 
Railway eek, ee os, eae 2-9 56:3 63-6 68-7 91-5 84-3 102-5 85-5 
ESENUICES,. 0. VRE... bh AAR ies ce ae 2-6 103-7 106-5 116-1 123-9 125-3 117-2 106-9 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1:3 94-8 98-7 112-0 123-6 123-8 112-9 100-6 
erotessionalg.t6.'.g. Aukwas. cee aa 3 125-3 126-5 123-6 122-1 117-1 116-1 107-6 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-0 111-8 113-2 119-5 124-9 130-7 124-2 115-9 
POde 1c) OE Res, ee Meer. bs See 11-2 117-8 115-4 125-6 134-8 135-4 127-4 121-2 
Retail fs dete... bc RAR oa. cee 8-3 124-8 121-2 133-7 143-4 143-2 133-7 127-0 
PuWholesalow. eer... Bian. dos aon 2-9 101-3 102-5 107-5 115-8 117-7 113-8 110-0 
PALL UNAUSET IES ate hon, bi dene x eae 100-0 83-2 84-7 99-1 108-5 119-1 116-7 108-1 


1 The ‘‘Relative Weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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Winnipeg —Employment decreased in Win- 
nipeg, according to data received from 395 
firms employing 34,315 persons, as compared 
with 35,310 on November 1. A large reduction 
took place in manufacturing, chiefly in iron 
and steel; telephones showed heightened ac- 
tivity, while the changes in other industries 
were comparatively slight. The index was 
lower than on the same date last year, when 
the change in employment had been small. 

Vancouver—tThere was also a contraction in 
Vancouver, according to 339 employers of 
26,413 workers, or 637 fewer than on Novem- 
ber 1. Manufacturing and construction were 
slacker. A larger reduction had been recorded 
at the beginning of December, 1931, but the 
index was then higher. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
A Wf 


Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


A decrease in employment occurred in manu- 
facturing establishments, 4,939 of which em- 
ployed 398,546 operatives, compared with 405,- 
329 on November 1. This decline was rather 
less than the average recorded in the ten years 
1921-1930, so that after correction for seasonal 
movement, the index showed a slight increase 
over that for November 1. Tobacco, rubber 
and iron and steel works recorded heightened 
activity; the increase in the metal group was 
largely due to the re-opening of the railway 
car shops closed down a few weeks previously. 
General losses were reported in other branches 
of factory employment, those in the lumber, 
food, pulp and paper and textile divisions be- 
ing most pronounced. Improvement had been 
indicated at the beginning of December of a 
year ago, and the index was then higher. 


Animal Products—Edible—There were fur- 
ther declines in fish canneries, meat packing 
plants and dairies, these declines being largely 
seasonal in character. The result was a reduc- 
tion of 554 in the staffs of the 227 firms making 
returns, who had 17,254 employees. This de- 
crease involved a somewhat greater number of 
persons than that recorded on the same date 
in 1931, when employment was at a rather 
higher level. 

Leather and Products—Employment in this 
industry showed a considerable loss at the be- 
ginning of December, almost entirely in boot 
and shoe factories. Statements were tabulated 
from 254 manufacturers, employing 17,545 per- 
sons, as compared with 18,033 on November 1. 
Larger reductions had been noted on Decem- 
ber 1, 1931, and the index was about two points 
lower than on the date under review. 

Lumber and Products—Seasonal curtailment 
of operations on a larger scale than at the be- 


ginning of December, 1931, occurred in this 
group; the losses took place chiefly in rough 
and dressed lumber mills, but container and 
furniture factories also reported reductions in 
payrolls. All except the Prairie Provinces: 
shared in the downward movement. Data were 
received from 747 firms in this industry, whose 
staffs declined from 28,339 workers on Novem- 
ber 1 to 26,187 on December 1. The index 
was considerably lower than on the same date 
a year ago. 


Musical Instruments—A further decrease - 
was noted in musical instrument factories, ac- 
cording to returns from 37 manufacturers with 
1,282 employees, or 134 fewer than at the be- 
ginning of November. Gains had been re- 
corded on the corresponding date a year ago, 
and employment was then more active. 


Plant Products—Edible—Contractions, re- 
corded chiefly in the canning division of the 
vegetable food group, produced a seasonal re- 
duction of 2,546 employees in the 395 plants 
from which returns were received, and which 
reported a combined working force of 29,322 
operatives. Curtailment was indicated in four 
of the five economic areas, there being prac- 
tically no change in Quebec. The volume of 
employment on December 1, 1931, was larger; 
the losses then noted were much less extensive. 


Pulp and Paper—Statements were received 
from 560 manufacturers in the pulp and paper 
industry, whose payrolls were decreased by 
1,107 persons to 51,864 at the beginning of 
December. Employment was not so brisk as 
on the same date in 1931, when a small in- 
crease had been noted. Improvement took 
place in printing and publishing establishments, 
while pulp and paper works released employees. 
Reductions in personnel were shown in all ex- 
cept the Prairie Provinces, where practically 
no change took place on the whole. 


Rubber Products—A considerable gain in 
activity was reported in the rubber group. 
This took place mainly in Quebec and Ontario. 
The working forces of the 43 co-operating es- 
tablishments stood at 10,694, compared with 
10,207 on November 1. A decrease had been 
shown on the corresponding date in 1931, but 
the level of employment was then higher. 


Textile Products—There was a seasonal re- 
cession in employment in these industries, 
chiefly in the clothing trades, although cotton 
and headwear mills were also slacker. Returns 
were compiled from 858 manufacturers em- 
ploying 81,657 workers, or 2,463 fewer than in 
the preceding month. There was a much 
smaller loss at the beginning of December, 
1931, but the index was then over two points 
lower. 
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Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Em- 
ployment in tobacco factories increased, but 
other divisions of this group showed curtail- 
ment. An aggregate payroll of 15,677 persons 
was indicated by the 150 co-operating firms, 
compared with 14,105 at the beginning of No- 
vember. Smaller gains had been shown on 
the same date in 1931, when the index was 
several points lower. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
seasonal reductions occurred in brick, glass and 
_stone work; 771 persons were released by the 
184 co-operating manufacturers, who had 5,890 
on their payrolls. Quebec, Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces recorded most of the shrink- 
age. A downward tendency was also in evi- 
dence on December 1, 1931, but the volume of 
employment was then greater. 

Electric Current—There was a decrease in 
employment in electric current plants, 89 of 
which reported 13,575 employees, or 132 fewer 
than in the preceding month. The loss oc- 
curred mainly in Quebec. A reduction had 
also been reported at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1931, when the index number was higher. 

Electrical Appliances—Curtailment was 
noted in electrical apparatus plants; 93 manu- 
facturers employed 10,748 persons, as compared 
with 11,500 in their last report. Employment 
on December 1, 1931, was higher than on the 
date under review; the trend was then upward. 

Iron and Steel Products—A considerable ad- 
vance was noted in iron and steel factories, 
chiefly in the railway car division as result of 
the reopening of large shops closed some weeks 
before; automobile, machinery, rolling mill 
and agricultural implement works, however, 
were also busier. On the other hand, struc- 
tural iron and steel, heating appliances and 
steel shipbuilding showed curtailment. ‘There 
was an increase of 3,236 in the staffs of 774 
co-operating manufacturers, who employed 
78,703 workers. Employment improved in 
Quebec and Ontario. The general level of 
activity in this group was lower than on the 
same date in the preceding year, when a 
greater gain had been indicated. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products—There was a 
decrease in employment in this division at the 
beginning of December, according to data re- 
ceived from 131 employers of 12,872 pergons, 
as compared with 12,794 in the preceding 
month. Most of the loss took place in smelters 
and refineries. The index was lower than on 
December 1, 1931, improvement having then 
been registered. 

Logging 

Continued advances were shown in logging, 
in which there were general increases except in 
British Columbia. Statements were tabulated 


from 223 logging camps having 15,416 em- 
ployees, or 5,098 more than in their last report. 
This expansion involved a much larger num- 
ber of persons than that recorded on Decem- 
ber 1, 1931, but the index was then many 
points higher. 
Mining 

Coal—Employment in coal mines decreased 
slightly at the beginning of December, 126 per- 
sons being released from the payrolls of the 
88 co-operating operators, who had 25,069 em- 
ployees. The Western Provinces reported the 
decline, while increases were indicated in the 
Maritime coal fields. An advance had been 
reported on the corresponding date in 1931, 
and the index number then was higher. 


Metallic Ores—There was a minor reduction 
in employment in metallic ore mines; 56 
workers were laid off since November 1 by the 
67 employers from whom information was re- 
ceived, and who had 15,831 persons on their 
pay lists. A larger decline had been indicated 
in December, 1931, when the number engaged 
by the firms reporting in this division was 
practically the same. 


Non-Metallic Minerals other than Coal— 
Further contractions in employment were 
noted in this industry, in which 76 firms fur- 
nished data showing that they had employed 
4,290 persons, as compared with 4,645 on No- 
vember 1. Conditions were not so good as in 
the same month of 1931; only a slight change 
had then been nioted. 


Communications 


Decreases in personnel were noted on tele- 
graphs, but telephones showed improvement. 
On the whole, 74 persons were released from 
the payrolls of the co-operating companies and 
branches, which had 23,466 employees on the 
date under review. The index was lower than 
in the early winter of 1931, although greater 
curtailment had then been noted. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Employment 
in this division was seasonally quiet in all 
provinces. Data were compiled from 174 firms 
whose staffs declined from 25,228 on Novem- 
ber 1 to 24,676 at the beginning of December. 
This loss was rather less pronounced than that 
recorded on the same date in 1931, but the 
index then was fractionally higher. 


Steam Railways—The trend of employment 
in railway operation was downward, 100 em- 
ployers and branches reporting 57,976 workers, 
as compared with 59,237 in the preceding 
month. The greatest decrease was in Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces. The index number 
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was lower than on December 1, 1931, when 
larger reductions had been indicated. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Improvement 
was registered in shipping; an increase of 1,150 
persons was reported by the 88 co-operating 
employers, whose staffs aggregated 16,388. 
Smaller increases had been noted on December 
1, 1931, but the index then was between two 
and three points higher. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Employment in building construc- 
tion showed a seasonal falling-off from the pre- 
ceding mionth. Statements were compiled 
from 653 contractors employing 14,964 persons, 
as compared with 17,021 on November 1. The 
most extensive curtailment was in Quebec and 
Ontario, although the recession was general 
except in the Maritime Provinces. Much 
greater shrinkage was reported on December 1, 
1931; nevertheless employment was then more 
active. 


Highway—Important decreases were noted 
in the staffs of the 339 highway contractors 
furnishing statistics, who employed 40,271 
workers on December 1, as compared with 
47,040 in the preceding month. Declines were 
registered in all provinces except Ontario, 
where a considerable number of men were 
placed on unemployment relief work. The 
number released on December 1, 1931, was 
very much larger owing to the completion of 
certain unemployment relief projects, but em- 
ployment was then in decidedly greater 
volume than on the date under review, owing 
to the unemployment relief works then being 
executed on a larger scale. 


Railway—Activity on railway construction 
and maintenance showed another seasonal de- 
cline which involved fewer workers than that 
noted on the same date in 1931; the index was 
then, however, higher than on December 1, 
1932. Statistics were received from 35 con- 
tractors and divisional superintendents whose 
staffs were diminished from 25,401 men on 
November 1 to 22,484 on the date under re- 
view. The most proniounced contractions were 
in the Prairie Provinces, although there were 
general losses throughout the country. 


Services 


Further seasonal reductions in this division 
were reported by the 312 co-operating firms, 
who had 20,205 employees, or 488 fewer than 
in the preceding month. Hotels and restau- 
rants continued to decrease their labour forces. 
Employment was less active than on Decem- 
ber 1, 1931, when rather smaller declines had 
been recorded. 


Trade 


Large seasonal increases were again noted in 
retail trade, but wholesale houses released 
some employees. Returns were received from 
885 trading establishments with 85,859 em- 
ployees, or 1,616 more than ion November 1. 
The index was lower than on the same date in 
the preceding year, when rather more extensive 
gains had been noted. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight ” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry, is of the total num- 
ber of employees reported in Canada by the 
firms making returns on the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of November, 1932 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are engaged 
in work other than their own trades or who 
are idle due to illness are not considered as 
unemployed, while unions involved in indus- 
trial disputes are excluded from these tabula- 
tions. As the number of unions making re- 
turns varies from month to month with conse- 
quent variation in the membership upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is based, it 
should be understood that such figures have 
reference only to the organizations reporting. 

There was little change in the local trade 
union situation at the close of November from 
the previous month, the tendency, however, 
being unfavourable. This was reflected by the 
returns received from a total of 1,797 labour 


organizations, with 161,058 members, 36,783 of 
whom were without work on the last day of 
the month, a percentage of 22-8 contrasted 
with 22-0 per cent of inactivity in October. 
Unemployment remained on a higher level 
than in November, 1931, when 18-6 per cent 
of idleness was recorded. Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick unions reported gains in ac- 
tivity of 3:6 and 3:1 per cent respectively 
from October, due in the former province to 
employment revival in the coal mines, the 
manufacturing industries, particularly the 
metal trades, accounting largely for the change 
in the latter. In Alberta employment showed 
an increase on a somewhat small scale, a bet- 
ter situation obtaining for coal miners and 
iron and steel workers, while the trend in 
Manitoba was also in a favourable direction, 
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though the change was less than 1 per cent. 
The Saskatchewan unions, on the other hand, 
indicated the most pronounced contractions 
from October, the manufacturing industries 
and steam railway operation especially show- 
ing losses, and in British Columbia the falling 
off in building activity was responsible largely 
for the retrogressive employment movement 
shown in that province. In Ontario also dull- 
ness in the building and construction trades 
and in the manufacturing industries accounted 
for the adverse situation. Unemployment in 
Quebec remained at a high level, though no 
change was apparent in the province as a 
whole from October, minor increases and de- 


upward. Moderate curtailment in the volume 
of work afforded was apparent among Toronto 
and Vancouver unions, and the situation for 
Saint John and Regina unions declined slightly. 
Compared with the returns for November, 
1931, Regina unions alone showed some em- 
ployment expansion during the month re- 
viewed. On the other hand, large losses in 
activity were indicated by Saint John unions, 
fair-sized reductions occurring among Toronto, 
Halifax, Edmonton, Montreal and Vancouver 
unions. In Winnipeg the contractions reported 
were on a smaller scale. 

The chart accompanying this article illus- 
trates the trend of unemployment by months 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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clines in activity offsetting each other. Nova 
Scotia unions alone reported a better employ- 
ment volume than in November, 1931, the coal 
mines of the province showing substantial im- 
provement. Losses in activity of noteworthy 
proportions were apparent in Quebec, Ontario 
and Alberta from November a year ago, the 
building trades particularly reporting severe 
employment recessions. Lesser declines, 
though appreciable, occurred among New 
Brunswick and British Columbia unions. 
Each month the returns on unemployment 
from the largest city in each province, with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island, are 
tabulated separately. Of these Halifax re- 
ported a gain in activity of over 3 per cent 
from October, the employment tendency in 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Edmonton also being 
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from January, 1926, to date. The course fol- 
lowed by the curve during November changed 
but slightly from October, the tendency, how- 
ever, being upward, and indicative of a small 
increase in idleness. Slackness continued more 
marked than in November, 1931, when the 
curve rested at a somewhat lower level than 
in the month surveyed. 

The manufacturing industries with 475 
unions reporting a membership of 43,347 per- 
sons in November, showed an unemployment 
percentage of 26:0 contrasted with 24-3 per 
cent of inactivity in October. The most sub- 
stantial curtailment of activity from October 
was reported by wood, hat and cap, garment 
and fur workers, while among cigarmakers and 
metal polishers the percentage contractions 
were large, but involved few members. In the 
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iron and steel trades slight employment reces- 
sions only occurred, several provinces reporting 
improvement, which was just more than offset 
by declines in others. Brewery workers indi- 
cated the same situation as in October, and 
conditions for printing tradesmen were prac- 
tically unchanged. On the other hand, note- 
worthy expansion was recorded by glass work- 
ers and general labourers, while leather workers, 
papermakers, and bakers and confectioners re- 
ported gains in activity of less than 1 per cent. 
In making a comparison with the returns for 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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November, 1931, in the manufacturing indus- 
tries when 19:5 per cent of the members re- 
ported were without work, general labourers, 
leather, jewellery, glass, fur, and brewery work- 
ers, and bakers and confectioners all indicated 
a better employment volume during the month 
reviewed. On the contrary, a large falling off 
in activity was reflected in the iron and steel 
trades from November a year ago, and heavy 
employment curtailment was apparent among 
hat and cap workers, metal polishers, textile 
workers, and cigarmakers. Garment workers 
also reported noteworthy increases in slackness, 
and less favourable conditions prevailed for 
papermakers, printing tradesmen and wood- 
workers. 

In the coal mining industry considerably 
more employment was afforded during Novem- 
ber than in the previous month, the 46 unions 
making returns with 13,688 members showing 
7:0 per cent of inactivity in contrast with 13-3 
per cent in October. Nova Scotia, Alberta and 
British Columbia unions all participated in 
this favourable employment movement shown 
from October, the most extensive gains being 
recorded in Nova Scotia. A better employ- 
ment trend was noted in coal mining, also from 
November, 1931, when 9°5 per cent of the 
members reported were idle. In this compari- 
son the improvement was entirely confined to 
the coal fields of Nova Scotia, the Alberta and 
British Columbia mines showing heavy losses 
in activity. 

The slight improvement in conditions mani- 
fest in the building and construction trades 
during October was not maintained in No- 
vember, unemployment showing a moderate 
increase. This was indicated by the returns 
tabulated from 241 unions in the building 
trades with a membership aggregate of 20,812 
persons, 13,218 or a percentage of 63°5 of 
whom were idle on the last day of the month 
contrasted with 59-6 per cent in October. Con- 
ditions for electrical workers were somewhat 
better than in October, and gains of less than 
1 per cent occurred among plumbers and 
steamfitters. On the other hand, large per- 
centage reductions were shown among granite 
and stonecutters, and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, which, however, did not affect a great 
number of workers. Increasing curtailment of 
activity on a noteworthy scale was recorded 
by bricklayers, masons and plasterers, carpen- 
ters and joiners, and painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, while the situation for bridge 
and structural iron workers, steam shovel and 
dredgemen and hod carriers and building la- 
bourers was also unfavourable. Building and 
construction operations were largely restricted 
from November, 1931, when the percentage of 
unemployment in the building group as a 
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whole stood at 51-9. Much slacker conditions 
prevailed for granite and stonecutters, hod 
carriers and building labourers, plumbers and 
steamfitters, tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
and carpenters and joiners than in November, 
1931, and activity for bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers showed a substantial drop. Among 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, and 
bridge and structural iron workers algo declines 
of lesser degree occurred. Electrical workers 
were the only tradesmen to report a better 
situation during the month reviewed, the im- 
provement being moderate. 

From unions in the transportation industries 
794 reports were tabulated in Niovember, 
covering a membership of 60,455 persons, 8,142 
of whom, or a percentage of 13-5, were without 
employment, contrasted with percentages of 
12-9 in October and 11-1 in November, 1931. 
The slight drop in activity noted from October 
was attributable to employment cessation in 
the steam railway division, returns of which 
comprised about 80 per cent of the entire 
group membership reporting. A better situ- 
ation prevailed, however, for navigation wiork- 
ers, and fractional improvement was shown 
among street and electric railway employees. 
Teamsters and chauffeurs reported the same 
unemployment percentage during both months 
compared. As in the previous comparison un- 
employment among steam railway workers was 
a deciding factor in the unfavourable situation 
shown in the transportation industries from 
November a year ago, though contractions in 
activity of much lesser magnitude were re- 
ported by teamsters and chauffeurs. Condi- 
tions for navigation workers were much better 
than in November, 1931, and nominal gains 
only occurred for street and electric railway 
employees. 

There was a falling off in activity among 
retail clerks during November from the pre- 
vious month, the 6 unions from which returns 
were tabulated with a total of 1,169 members 
showing 5:8 per cent of idleness compared with 
2:0 per cent in October. Unemployment 
among the Quebec locals was responsible for 
this adverse movement. Conditions were also 
slacker than in November, 1931, when only 
0:5 per cent of the membership involved was 
idle. 

Civic employees reported little change in 
the situation from October, the percentage of 
idleness standing at 5-6 in November, con- 
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trasted with 5-3 per cent in the preceding 
month. The November percentage was based 
on the returns furnished to the department by 
73 associations with a membership aggregate 
of 7,749 persons. Less favourable employment 
conditions prevailed than in November, 1931, 
when 1-4 per cent of inactivity was registered. 

Reports received at the close of November 
from 112 unions in the miscellaneous group of 
trades, embracing a membership of 3,848 per- 
sons, showed that 818 or 21-3 per cent were 
without employment contrasted with percent- 
ages of 20-8 in October and 19:2 in Novem- 
ber, 1931. Compared with the October situ- 
ation unclassified workers reported an increase 
in available employment of 3 per cent during 
the month reviewed, lesser gains being recorded 
by stationary engineers and firemen, and hotel 
and restaurant employees. Recessions with a 
slightly more than offsetting influence, lhow- 
ever, were indicated by theatre and stage em- 
ployees and barbers. Activity for hotel and 
restaurant, and theatre and stage employees, 
and stationary engineers and firemen was sub- 
stantially curtailed from November, 1931. 
Among unclassified workers, on the other hand, 
the situation showed noteworthy improvement, 
with nominal gains only recorded by barbers. 

The 2 unions of fishermen making returns 
in November with 705 members showed that 
27-0 per cent were idle on the last day of the 
month, contrasted with 21:3 per cent of un- 
employment in October and 30-0 per cent in 
November, 1931. 

Quieter conditions prevailed for lumber 
workers and loggers during November than in 
the previous month as shown by the reports 
tabulated, from 5 unions, including 1,362 mem- 
bers. Of these 633 or 46°5 per cent were un- 
employed on the last day of the month com- 
pared with 36-3 per cent in October. Greater 
slackness was in evidence than in November, 
1931, when the percentage of unemployment 
stood at 30:1. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1931 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for November of each year from 
1919 to 1929 inclusive, and for each month 
from January, 1930, to date. Table Il sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as in Table I. 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for November, 1932 


The volume of business transacted during 
the month of November, 1932, in offices oper- 
ated by the Employment Service of Canada 
was 23 per cent more extensive than in 
October, but nearly 40 per cent below that 
of November a year ago, the gains in the 
former instance being largely due to increased 
placements in construction and maintenance 
and farming, with smaller gains recorded in 
all other groups, except services and mining, 
where losses occurred. Jn+comparison with 


ward trend during the second half of the 
month. At the close of the period, however, 
the level of each was considerably below that 
recorded at the end of November, 1931. 

The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applica- 
tions was 39-4 during the first half, and 48-8 
during the second half of November, 1932, 
in contrast with ratios of 62:4 and 61-0 during 
the corresponding periods of 1931. The ratios 
of placements to each 100 applications during 
the periods under review were 37-2 and 47-0 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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November, 1931, all divisions but farming, 
transportation and logging recorded declines, 
the heaviest loss taking place in construction 
and maintenance, and the highest gain in 
farming. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1930, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be seen from 
the graph that the curves of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications re- 
mained practically stationary during the first 
half of November, but showed a marked up- 
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as compared with 61:3 and 59-9 in the corre- 
sponding month in 1931. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during November, 
1932, was 1,148, as compared with 929 dur- 
ing the preceding month, and with 1,839 in 
November a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,607, in com- 
parison with 2,276 in October, and with 2,979 
during November, 1931. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
November, 1932, was 1,096, of which 568 were 
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in regular employment and 528 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 889 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in November a 
year ago averaged 1,806 daily, consisting of 
728 placements in regular and 1,078 in casual 
employment, 


During the month of November, 1982, the 
offices of the Service referred 28,854 persons 
to vacancies, and effected a total of 27,383 
placements. Of these, the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 14,182, of which 10,813 
were of men and 3,369 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 13,201. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 22,262 for men and 6,421 for women, a 
total of 28,683, while applications for work 
numbered 65,165, of which 52,683 were from 
men and 12,482 from women. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1922, to date:— 








Placements 
Year ee 
Regular Casual Totals 
1 Aen Or See ee 297, 827 95,695 393, 522 
NOES 5 ARES Sn erty GD es 347,165 115,387 462,552 
OD Ae on Bich INe aRe oie) vistas 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
ODO each Malet als soe ots, 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
HOQGS o.oo ksttelels sci bctea 300, 226 109,929 410, 155 
TOD oe ae ite ninis v0 sage. g 302,723 112,046 414,769 
(Te Or ee es ae 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
ADD rorars oh ate take ies oies.8 cote 8 260, 747 137,620 398, 367 
HOSUR uae eer eee tale g 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
LOB evs ot meas wiwlivetas 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
1932 (11 months)..... 139,481 183,541 328 , 022 





Nova Scoria 


There was an increase of over 147 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Nova Scotia during 
November, 1932, when compared with the 
preceding month, and of over 86 per cent in 
comparison with November, 1931. Placements 
also were 147 per cent higher than in October 
and nearly 91 per cent in excess of the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year. The 
substantial gain in placements over Novem- 
ber, 1931, was due to work provided in relief 
of unemployment on highway construction, 
as construction and maintenance was the only 
group to show any increase under this com- 
parison. Services, however, was the only 
division to show any appreciable loss. Place- 
ments under construction and maintenance 
numbered 1,886 and in services 305. Of the 
latter 215 were of household workers. During 
the month 309 men and 63 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Orders received and placements effected at 
Employment Offices in New Brunswick during 
November, 1932, were 13 per cent higher than 
in the preceding month and 8 per cent above 
November, 1931. The gain over the corre- 
sponding month of last year was due to in- 
creased placements under construction and 
maintenance, although the gain in this group 
was partly offset by fewer placements in the 
services’ division. The changes in other 
eroups were small, gains being reported in 
farming and transportation, while there were 
losses in manufacturing and trade. There 
were 791 placements under construction and 
maintenance and 398 in services. Of the 
latter, 290 were of household workers. Regu- 
lar employment was secured for 10 men and 
48 women. 


QUEBEC 


During the month of November, 19382, 
positions offered through Employment Offices 
in the Province of Quebec were nearly 21 per 
cent higher than in the preceding month and 
over 45 per cent above the corresponding 
month of 1931. There was a gain also in 
placements of nearly 24 per cent when com- 
pared with October and of over 27 per cent 
in comparison with November, 1931. All 
eroups, except logging and mining, partici- 
pated in the gains in placements over Novem- 
ber, although services and construction and 
maintenance were the only groups to show 
important gains. The increases in these 
groups were largely offset by the substantial 
loss in bush placements. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
97; logging, 86; construction and maintenance, 
371; trade, 52; and services, 1,162, of which 
1,000 were of household workers. During the 
month 707 men and 852 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during November, 1932, were nearly 
15 per cent higher than in the preceding month 
but nearly 60 per cent less than during the 
corresponding month of 1931. There was a 
gain of over 15 per cent in placements, when 
compared with October, but a loss of over 60 
per cent in comparison with November, 1931, 
The heavy decline in placements from Novem- 
ber of the preceding year was due to fewer 
men being sent to relief work on highway con- 
struction, but manufacturing and services also 
showed substantial losses. The most important 
gains were in logging and transportation. In- 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1932 





















Vacancies Applicants Regular 

place- 

Regis- Placed Un- ments 

Offices Reported} Unfilled | tered | Referred placed same 

during |atend of} during to at end of | period 

period period period | vacancies] Regular | Casual period 1931 

NOVarSCOUia: Seinen ots acct. doe eruok 25241 28 25000 25247 372 1,843 1,708 436 
alilaxst st casa cry crock cee oe 509 16 568 494 352 142 996 54 
News Gilaseow. vise Gh one noted 122 12 157 143 15 96 572 35 
SViGNe Vice «. tgtieuermerhce Coen on oe 1,610 0 1,608 1,610 i 1,605 140 347 
New Brunswick..................... 1,233 2 1,310 1,230 58 1,172 981 209 
Chat iam NS... cnr. . area . a tee 34 1 75 33 6 27 336 3 
IMONCTONIAY. es. aa. ee ee eee 937 1 947 935 31 904 129 172 
Haine Jou |. ets eee eee 262 0 288 262 oHi| 241° 516 34 
Quebec... 2o.c40: =. eee 2,241 185 6, 968 2,664 1,559 236 3,749 1,267 
WATIVOS! Wate ets cose ete RYE Secon 0 58 46 6 0 36 17 
TELL ee oe ee ene ene, eee te 5 0 293 70 58 if 145 169 
Montreal 2 hers, a ee ee ie Binet ty 1,145 110 4,361 1,201 727 103 2,651 352 
QMuebece setae coc he cece eae 682 58 1,536 874 473 84 583 437 
PVOWYV I 5 eevee trcne Ch aa ee ERNIE le 51 2 71 51 51 0 9 70 
Shenbrookee vac ta cniinercatielon: 121 4 371 177 107 10 206 124 
MMhreerRiverss cence ss see eee 131 11 278 245 97 32 117 98 
Crbariony ee sents ha cae ieee 10,594 272 255291 10, 668 4,350 5,833 42,472 7,180 
Belle valle tee cs eiecae eh eee 225 0 288 223 3 93 8 25 
Brantlordeee sco. 3s oes SR eee 72 0 555 72 46 26 2,973 90 
Chathan neem eee oh whe teat 97 6 180 90 34 56 868 128 
Or tplran Cosa avenn we. s wc ees, edie 215 0 271 215 78 137 249 157 
Oru ilslarier sce nen ce 613 0 629 613 555 58 223 954 
Guelph Rieger ek) sere LS 59 35 354 55 34 15 808 118 
Alama CON Geko sea cee 462 5 1,167 491 155 283 4,000 220 
USINSStON eee ha on Ce 757 24 930 754 53 701 1,397 90 
Kitchener 65 0 345 68 37 28 1,101 148 
London 531 14 1,204 559 367 149 3, 269 2 
Niagara Falls 39 12 76 36 19 15 385 149 
North Bay 79 0 233 126 105 21 303 161 
Oshawa 1,880 0 1,908 1,872 40 1, 832 1,019 207 
Ottawa 439 42 1,484 509 235 153 2,107 488 
Pembroke 245 0 467 249 120 129 88 106 
Peterborough 86 9 97 84 40 40 407 111 
Port Arthur 777 0 770 770 742 28 1,750 684. 
St. Catharines 852 5 526 337 56 281 2,854 121 
St. Thomas 158 5 239 158 60 98 766 60 
Parra! 1 eee gee ee Ee is 194 0 249 194 44 150 683 96 
Sault Ste. Marie 475 0 687 487 457 15 99 241 
Stratford The 0 157 (7 58 19 869 141 
Sudbury 31 0 487 32 2 30 348 295 
Timmins 261 62 239 161 117 44 412 113 
Toronto 2,058 42 1237 2,120 668 1,214 12,392 1,746 
WWD Cha OT sich: acta s avd CARs epee 347 11 512 98 218 2,817 310 
MIAIVILOUG cis os ash cces seo ee 3,067 15 5, 718 3,075 25172 892 11,677 25451 
Brandons MesVAGae a..aee eee 680 2 1,051 7 287 390 252 
IAU IDE vatelas sass Sennen 80 0 118 73 51 22 183 22 
Portage 1a Prairio. J." 7. eae 25 2 23 24 23 1 22 
Winnie ms arr inten neat ein tee ca 2,282 il 4,526 2,301 1,811 479 10, 846 2,155 
Saskatchewam...............cccceces 4,182 382 5,250 3,850 3,176 677 4,027 1,846 
ESC E Veto hea ons he: ere ee Mee me 145 133 143 113 380 45 63 
IM OOséMaiw!.... sje ies meee Rt ee ee 665 89 1,166 592 235 360 978 197 
North Battletord..cnes tere ie ie 174 142 163 162 1 40 57 
Prince Albert ieee te. eee ee 467 124 415 341 286 55 205 207 
RG PAW. 3 cea Netcare sie ar em eee 913 40 iNysyAl 901 822 79 Teor, 541 
DASkatOONs.Ms sche ena oe ee 479 3l 15 479 424 55 1,232 270 
Swit @urrent mewn eee eee 22 1 276 227 203 24 144 177 
Wesburn'.:... nviajce cccgieep ene ey cas 57 0 50 46 4] 5 16 111 
£40 i910) EES BRR aw 330 91 257 233 165 68 35 223 
Emergency Sub-offices ............. 725 0 725 725 725 0 OUPA. GR. 
7.1 9 1 ane ae A ae aa aL 1,765 25 10,542 1,769 1,140 601 14,455 1,671 
Calman do Atos 1: Ee. Salis nage 369 1 5,958 68 298 70 7, 703 845 
Druraellenas: Bec. <.. oo 8o. ee ee 206 4 475 193 151 42 279 172 
GUNONTONN cake ss cc ee 633 12 3,126 657 551 78 5,091 567 
berm deominteiss. 44 oe. eee tee 314 8 677 306 a 229 1,003 50 
DIG OICNG TAG 4 2 02 5.0 <0 sie Stones eee 243 0 306 245 63 182 379 37 
British Columbia.................... 3,360 12 7,753 35001 1,355 1,947 6,068 25047 
Koma loopaiss i. .\.6e2) 2 a oes: 8 1 218 47 2 23 42 
AAO 2 oii, «ack b.! os. ahs ul ga et 688 0 825 686 188 498 295 870 
INGisone ete ert 5S eee 839 0 340 339 335 36 3 
New Westminster..............0000. 56 1 265 49 23 26 243 25 
PAONGICLOM, ne 8 kh. oe cosas sac Oe 76 0 153 85 11 66 148 39 
Prince Kuport.:/.: oes.) 11, See 102 0 124 102 96 6 174 10 
ANCOU VEN Bes Ah aer oud ae eo 1,167 10 4,758 1,159 910 210 4,239 196 
LCCOWMA cette tecnico eee 4 0 1,085 884 101 783 926 862 
Canada / 27. 2 Pay, . See 28,683 921 65,165 28, 854. 14,182 18,201 85,135 717, 465 
OR ee atte: aoe be eds ha ae ee 22,262 477 52,683 21,866 10, 813 10,971 73,829 14,417 
WOME Ri ere cone tee niece eer 6,421 444 12,482 6,988 3,369 2,230 11,306 3,048 


t 358 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 399; logging, 698; farming, 
350; transportation, 254; construction and 
maintenance, 5,171; trade, 388; and services, 
2,902, of which 1,595 were of household work- 
ers. There were 3,210 men and 1,140 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 
MANITOBA 


Employment Offices in Manitoba received 
orders for over 31 per cent more workers dur- 
ing November, 1932, than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 28 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month of 1931. Similar per- 
centages of change were reported in placements 
under both comparisons. The reduction in 
placements from November, 1931, was mainly 
due to fewer men being sent to relief work on 
highway construction. This decrease, however, 
was partly offset by an increase in farm place- 
ments under the unemployment relief scheme. 
Of the other divisions, manufacturing showed 
a gain, while there were losses in services, log- 
ging and trade. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included: manufacturing, 184; farming, 
1,173; construction and maintenance, 918; and 
services, 734, of which 615 were of household 
workers. There were 1,781 men and 391 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 

SASKATCHEWAN 


The number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in Saskatchewan during No- 
vember, 1932, was 100 per cent higher than in 
the preceding month and 44 per cent above the 
corresponding month of the previous year. 
There was an increase of nearly 94 per cent in 
placements, when compared with October, and 
of nearly 34 per cent in comparison with No- 
vember, 1931. A large increase in farm place- 
ments under the unemployment relief scheme 
was responsible for the gain over November of 
the previous year, as all other groups, except 
services, showed declines. None of these, how- 
ever, were large, except in construction and 
maintenance, where fewer placements on high- 
way construction were responsible for the de- 
crease. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded: farming, 2,528; construction and main- 
tenance, 515; trade, 57; and services, 681, of 
which 525 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 2,775 
of men and 401 of women. 


ALBERTA 


There was a decrease of 37 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through Employ- 
ment Offices in Alberta during November, 
1932, when compared with the preceding 


month and of nearly 55 per cent in compari- 
son with the corresponding month of 1931. 
Similar percentages of change were reported in 
placements under both comparisons. During 
November, 1931, relief work on highway con- 
struction was provided for large numbers of 
men, but during the month under review few 
workers were placed in employment of this 
kind. This accounted for the large decrease 
under this comparison for the province as a 
whole. Declines in mining and manufacturing 
were offset by gains in farming and logging. 
Placements in industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 42; logging, 42; farming, 437; 
mining, 41; construction and maintenance, 
650; trade, 47; and services, 450, of which 359 
were of household workers. There were 867 
men and 273 women placed in regular em- 
ployment during the month. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


During the month of November, 1932, orders 
received at Employment Offices in British Co- 
lumbia called for nearly 16 per cent more 
workers than during the preceding month and 
nearly 13 per cent more than in November, 
1932. There was a gain of nearly 14 per cent 
in placements compared with October and of 
nearly 11 per cent in comparison with Novem- 
ber of the previous year. Increased placements 
in logging and construction and maintenance 
accounted for the gain over November, 1931, 
although services also showed improvement. 
Of the declines in other groups, a number of 
which were unimportant, those in manufactur- 
ing, trade and farming were the largest. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: logging, 
258; farming, 31; construction and main- 
tenance, 2,373; and services, 582, of which 363 
were of household workers. Placements in 
reguiar employment numbered 1,154 of men 
and 201 of women. . 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of November, 1932, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 14,182 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 7,681 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the im- 
mediate vicinity of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 169 were 
granted the Employment Service Reduced 
Transportation Rate, 156 going to points 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 13 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2:7 cents per mile, 
with a minimum fare of $4, is granted by 
the railway companies to bona fide applicants 
at the Employment Service who may desire 
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to travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 

The labour movement in Quebec during No- 
vember comprised the transfer of 38 persons 
at the reduced rate, these being bush workers 
despatched by the Quebec City Office to em- 
ployment within its own zone. Reduced rate 
certificates granted in Ontario during Novem- 
ber were 42 in number and entirely provincial. 
Of these, 19 were issued at Port Arthur to 
16 highway construction cookees and 3 loggers 
for employment within the Port Arthur zone, 
which zone was also the destination of one 
mine mechanic journeying from Sudbury. The 
Timmins zone received 17 bush workers from 
North Bay and 4 carpenters from Pembroke, 
while the one remaining transfer was of a 
farm hand sent from Hamilton to Belleville. 
In Manitoba 33 workers secured certificates 
for transportation during November, 20 of 
whom went to provincial employment and 13 
to other provinces. The Winnipeg Office was 
instrumental in the despatch of one farm hand 
and one farm domestic to Brandon and of 11 
farm hands, one farm housekeeper and 4 fish- 
ermen to centres within the Winnipeg zone. 
To a point within its own zone Dauphin 
transferred one bush worker, this zone re- 
ceiving also one farm hand from St. Boniface. 
Of the workers going outside the province 
10 were conveyed from Winnipeg to centres 
in the Port Arthur zone, including 5 bush 
workers, 3 hotel workers, one caulker and one 
highway construction cook. To the Port 
Arthur zone also was despatched one logger 
from St. Boniface. In addition, the Winni- 


peg Office sent one farm hand each to the 
Yorkton and Regina zones. Saskatchewan 
Offices transferred 5 workers at the reduced 
rate during November to employment within 
the province. From Regina one labourer was 
conveyed to Swift Current and 2 farm hands 
within the Regina zone, while destined to the 
Prince Albert zone were one logger journeying 
from Moose Jaw and one farm housekeeper 
from Saskatoon. Business transacted by Al- 
berta Offices during November involved the 
issue of 44 reduced rate certificates, all pro- 
vincial. Of these 40 were granted at Edmon- 
ton to 2 miners bound for Calgary, one farm 
hand for Drumheller and to 15 farm hands, 
3 farm domestics, 9 bushmen, 5 miners, 2 
engineers, 2 labourers and one hotel waitress 
proceeding to employment at various centres 
within the Edmonton zone. In addition, from 
Calgary 2 farm hands and one farm house- 
keeper were transported to Edmonton and 
one farm hand within the Calgary zone. 
Workers taking advantage of the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate in British 
Columbia during November were 7 in number, 
these destined to provincial employment. The 
movement was entirely from Vancouver and 
comprised the transfer of 2 bush workers to 
Kamloops, one miner to Penticton and 4 mine 
workers within the Vancouver zone. 

Of the 169 persons who secured. certificates 
at the reduced rate during November 116 
journeyed over the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, 44 over the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
& over the Northern Alberta Railway and 
4 over the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during November, 1932 


The aggregate value of the construction 
represented by the building permits issued by 
61 cities during November was $2,505,309. 
This was a seasonal decline of $570,828 or 18-6 
per cent as compared with the October total 
of $3,076,137, and a reduction of $4,776,808, or 
65-6 per cent in comparison with the Novem- 
ber, 1931, figure of $7,282,117, 

Some 50 out of the 61 cities furnished de- 
tailed statistics, showing that they had issued 
nearly 200 permits for dwellings estimated to 
cost more than $630,000, and about 1,400 per- 
mits for other buildings estimated at almost 
$1,800,000. In addition, authority was granted 
for engineering projects valued at $15,122. 
During October, the erection of about 350 
dwellings and 2,000 other buildings was author- 
ized at an estimated cost of approximately 
$1,400,000 and $1,650,000, respectively. 

Nova Scotia and Ontario reported increases 
of 6-2 per cent and 29-7 per cent, respectively, 


in the value of the building authorized as com- 
pared with October. Reductions were indj- 
cated in the remaining provinces, that of $679,- 
836, or 52-7 per cent in Quebec being the 
largest. 

As compared with Niovember, 1931, New 
Brunswick reported an increase, while the 
greatest decline in this comparison was that of 
$2,465,396, or 30:2 per cent in Quebec. 

Of the four largest centres, Montreal, Win- 
nipeg and Vancouver recorded decreases in the 
value of the building authorized in November 
as compared with the preceding month, and 
also with Niovember of a year ago, while in 
Toronto, the aggregate value was higher than 
in the preceding month, but lower than in 
November of last year. Of the other centres, 
Moncton, Shawinigan Falls, Kitchener, Oshawa, 
Port Arthur, St. Thomas and Medicine Hat 
reported greater values of building authoriza- 
tions than in either comparison. 
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Cumulative Record for First Eleven Months, 
1920-1932——The following table shows the 
value of the building authorized by 61 cities 
during November and in the first eleven 

















Average 

Indexes of 

Indexes wholesale 

Value of Value of of value prices of 

permits permits of permits building 
Year issued in issued in issued in |materials in 
November | first eleven | first eleven | first eleven 

months months months 

(1926=100) | (Average 

1926=100) 

$ $ 

TOS 285m» 2,505,309] 37,922,575 26-2 77-7 
TOS Te rece 7,282,117) 104,327,739 72-0 82-7 
198023. 6. 11,821,292] 150,939,044 104-2 91-4 
1029 Ae 32 16,171,400} 220,255,867 152-0 99-5 
VCP Liege 15,830,836) 203,010,555 140-1 98-0 
1927 12,857,622) 172,858,176 119-3 96-7 
LOOG ee. . 9,975,451] 144,877,789 100-0 100-2 
OZone 7,988,765} 117,665,590 81-2 103-8 
LODE es. 10,212,908} 120,119,829 82-9 107-2 
TOPS ate 8,228,206] 126,547,365 87-3 111-7 
EVP ie 11,182,030] 138,698,005 95-7 108-6 
192053 .1h. 12,192,414) 111,257,084 76°8 123-9 
1920.6. 5,627,9491 112,175,268 77-4 153-4 





months of each year since 1920, as well as 
index numbers for the latter, based upon the 
total for 1926 as 100. The January-November 
index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials in these years are also given (aver- 
age 1926=100). 

The aggregate for the first eleven months of 
1932 was lower than in 1931 and other 
years since 1920, but in this connection it 
should be noted that the average index num- 
bers of wholesale prices of building materials 
were also much lower than in any other of 
these twelve years; from the high point of 
153-4 in 1920, this index had declined to 77:7 
in the same eleven months of 1932, or by 
49-3 p.c. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities in Oc- 
tober and November, 1932, and November, 
1931, The 35 cities for which records are avail- 
able since 1910 are marked by asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 








Pe ee ne Eee ee eS See ee, | eee, are eee Sy ——————————————————— | | | =e 


ae November,} October, | November, 
Cities 1932 1932 1931 
$ $ 
Prinee Edward Pd— ; 
Charlottetown.n lasalunerd sinwect NGI Weerne reels. 
Nova Scotia erate cia score 108, 703 102,399 151,860 
*Halifax Behe Aneel ate tle 108,123 91,995 149,285 
New Glasgow....... 380 2,200 365 
"Sydney..... states 200 8,204 2,210 
New Brunswick..... 25,308 36, 160 5,015 
Hiregerietanicnisas «ys Nil 1,500 625 
MIMONCCON. ot. cae oe 5,880 5,220 Nil 
SSaintwonn soe 19,428 29,440 4,390 
Quebec... dev e4 odoen 609,054 1,288, 890 3,074,450 
*Montreal—*Maison- 
HOUVIO Fase te Ca choo 248,174 1,149,200 2,622,850 
FQUCDOC Hs dojsveveiste « byeee 319, 895 68, 440 386, 800 
Shawinigan Falls.... 4 NSOleeet see: st 925 
*Sherbrooke....:.... 4,000 11,600 28,000 
*Three Rivers....... 200 65 83,775 
"Westmount. ... 3). 82,650 59,000 2,100 
Ontario....... 06:5... 1,521,759 Pilgst650 3,142,363 
Belleville........... 125 29,300 11,250 
SBrantiord:. nee ccc. 1,822 4,955 36,037 
Chathamtieys. . 3.1: 200 5,515 4,400 
*Fort William........ 21,500 7,700 70,200 
Galt yneeun, cee 2,760 3,398 3, 830 
Guelph: . wa) epee 9,587 15,244 14,430 
“Hamilton, ...<« «2 sae 44,950 347,700 424,900 
SGngston\.:tenee ce 7,310 19,315 22,424 
*Kitchener.......%.+% 37,474 32, 826 22,481 
STONGGU ea strn ete. 87,985 30,630 107,190 
Niagara Falls....... 2,145 2,360 8,455 
SHAW cs saa cients «ic 6, 665 4,090 5,685 
POttawal. Us. & 38,440 90, 225 193,330 
Owen Sound........ 1,100 2,800 Ni 
*Peterborough....... 6,383 8,490 2,540 
SPort Arthur... esas 25,226 11,785 11,631 
*STrablOrd eee ts 1,635 12,164 3,825 
*St. Catharines...... 17,920 8,327 Sys aya) 
MSovd homas ! 0s; 4!2 4: 3,525 627 600 


slate November,} October, | November, 
Cities 1932 1932 1931 
: $ $ $ 
Ontario—Con. 
ATMIACL LT. Sees lt ot 4,880 3,485 20,565 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 950 9,256 24,589 
SEGLONTO scnchsnsiet sob 1,197,314 382,757 1,397,392 
York and East 
York Townships 46,249 110,775 550,193 
Wellandet.! c.f ne 1,070 10,510 2,470 
"Windsor. 0) 0/2) 1,660 OG] te 83,129 
Hast Windsor..... Nil 225 3,000 
Riverside. ses cvs. Nil 200 Nil 
Sandwich :ic4.2n\6 Nil 1,000 580 
Walkerville....... Nil 1,000 8,000 
Woodstock......... 3 2,884 11,124 15,642 
Manitoba............ 30,400 79,140 219,705 
*Brandonte nui ae Nil 1,025 4,700 
St. Boniface......... 300 6,115 8,905 
Winnipeg. y a4e 30,100 72,000 206,100 
Saskatchewan....... 23,245 25,085 106, 022 
*Moose Jaw.......-.- 100 475 42,357 
* Regina wi an da, «vows 12,450 9,300 24,640 
“Saskatooniacwe. . st 10,695 15,310 39,025 
Alberta es fi yeni. 50,619 118,079 172,799 
BCaloar vnc aen esc 15,9384 60,819 100, 691 
*Hamonton. ee. . ees 13,485 48, 200 43,525 
Lethbridge......... 50 7,815 11,858 
Medicine Hat....... 21,150 1,245 16,725 
British Columbia.... 136,221 252,829 409, 903 
Kamloops... seat 1,940 8,165 3,135 
NANAIMO aes sees 2,504 18,746 3,100 
*New Westminster... 9,305 8,905 19,900 
Prince Rupert....... 275 1,585 7,695 
*Vancouver.......... 111, 893 176,498 335,740 
North Vancouver. 145 3,900 let 
WVAGLOTIG s\o.stessistese east out 10,159 35,030 39,202 
Total—61 cities..... 2,505,309] 3,076,137) 7,282,117 
*Total—25 cities..... 2,405,402} 2,829,828 6,568,994 





Significant shifts in the number and propor- 
tion of gainful workers in the various occupa- 
tional divisions in the United States are 
shown in the report on occupation statistics for 
1930 recently issued by the Bureau of the Cen- 

57032—6 


sus. Although the total number of gainful 
workers 10 years of age and over in the United 
States in 1930 was 27-9 per cent higher than in 
1910, the gainful workers in agriculture de- 
creased 15-5 per cent during this period. 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 1932 


Report prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


F, MPLOYMENT during 1932 was generally 
dull, continuing the unfavourable move- 
ment which since its beginning in 1929, has 
seriously affected the situation in Canada as 
well as in practically all the other industrial 
countries of the world.1 During part of this 
period, much work was afforded by the Do- 
minion, Provincial and local governments in 
an effort to combat the prevailing depression, 
and this was reflected (although not wholly) 
in the monthly record of employment main- 
tained in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
During the year just passed, however, it was 
decided generally to substitute a policy of 
direct relief for the unemployed, partly be- 
cause the field for public works that could be 
practically and economically carried out was 
fairly well exhausted. The index of employ- 
ment, deprived to a considerable extent of 
the stimulus of large scale public works, de- 
clined to a point decidedly lower than in any 
recent year. The extent to which the changed. 
policy has affected the index number is indi- 
cated by the fact that the number of man- 
days worked on state-aided projects was 11,- 
135,334 in 1931, while in the eleven months to 
November 380, 1932, it was only 7,669,164: 

The employers reporting to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, averaging over 7,900, 
showed almost continually declining employ- 
ment from month to month in 1932. The ex- 
ceptions were the comparatively small increases 
recorded on June 1 and October 1 over the 
immediately preceding months. 

Owing to the highly seasonal fluctuations 
characteristic of industry in the Dominion, an 
index of seasonal variation has been calcu- 
lated according to the Harvard method; the 
monthly indexes have been adjusted by means 


1Hmployment statistics that are generally 
comparable do not exist for the various indus- 
trial countries. The following shows the avail- 
able data for certain countries:— 


Great Britain: The latest press reports 
show that 2,799,806 persons insured 
under the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts were unemployed on November 21, 
1932; this was approximately 22.2 p.c. 
of the insured workers, 

Germany: Trade unions with 3,432,520 mem- 
bers, reported 43.6 p.c. of their mem- 
bership as wholly unemployed in Sep- 
tember, 1932. The provisional figure 
showing the number registered as un- 
employed under the compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance acts was provision- 
ally given as 5,109,439 in October, 1932. 

United States: The index of employment in 
the manufacturing industries in Novem- 
ber, 1932, was 59.4, calculated on the 
1926 average as 100. 


of this index. The elimination of the season- 
al variations illustrates clearly the generally 
unsatisfactory situation in 1932 as compared 
with preceding years of the record (see chart 
on page 62). 

The average number of firms! furnishing 
monthly data on employment was 7,900 dur- 
ing the past year, and they had a monthly 
average of 801,856 employees. Their staffs 
ranged from 765,441 on December 1 to 835,960 
on January 1, when activity was at its highest 
point for the year. The index then stood at 
91-6; the 1931 peak was 107-1 on September 
1, while the maximum so far reached in this 
record was 127-8 at the beginning of August, 
1929, when the pay-rolls of the co-operating 
firms aggregated nearly 1,100,000. The mean 
index for 1982 was 87-5, compared with 102-5 
in 1931, 113-4 in 1930, 119-0 in 1929, 111-6 in 
1928, 104-6 in 1927, 99-62 in 1926, 93-6 in 1925, 
93-4 in 1924, 95-8 in 1923, 89-0 in 1922 and 
88-9 in 1921. In connection with these in- 
dexes it might be mentioned that the present 
depression has been characterized by a very 
general movement to retain as far as possible 
the usual working force by reducing the daily 
or weekly hours worked. The earnings of the 
persons included in the monthly reports on 
employment, if available, would in this way 
probably show in many cases a greater decline 
than the number on the pay-rolls upon which 
the index numbers are calculated. In the 
United States, where statistics of earnings as 
well as of numbers employed are collected 
from the co-operating firms, the-index of earn- 
ings in manufacturing averaged 42-0 per cent 
of the 1926 mean during the first eleven 
months of 1932, as compared with 60:3, the 
average index of employment computed on 
the same basis. In many cases, of course, 
there have also been reductions in the scale 
of pay, aS well as in the time worked. 


Another point may be noted regarding the 
index numbers of employment. Where em- 


1'The number of wage-earners reported in the 
Census taken in June, 1931, was 2,564,879, of 
whom 2,093,211 were at work on the date of the 
Census. The firms reporting for June 1, 193], 
showed an aggregate pay-roll of 940,875 per- 
sons, or 44.95 per cent of the census total, which 
included the professional workers, (notably 
teachers and public administration employees), 
agricultural employees, domestic service and 
other important industries not included in the 
monthly survey of employment. 

2 As the average for the calendar year, 1926, 
including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, is the base 
used in computing these indexes, the average 
for the 12 months, Jan. 1-Dec.. 1, 1926, gener- 
ally shows a slight variation from 100. 
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ployers are obliged to curtail their production 
it often happens that the date to which the 
monthly survey in the Dominion relates marks 
the low point in activity for the month, em- 
ployment frequently being in greater volume 
on almost any other working day of the 
month. This factor is of general importance 
only when the numbers at work fluctuate on 
a low level, as in recent months. 


There were few outstanding features in the 
1932 employment situation. All industries and 
areas were affected to a greater or less degree 
by the world-wide dullness in business. Em- 
ployment was maintained at a higher level in 
the service and trade divisions than in any 
other group; this comparative activity is to 
some extent associated with the tourist trade, 
which, however, proved somewhat disappoint- 
ing during 1932 as compared with recent years. 
It is also probable that in these lines of busi- 
ness, in which establishments cannot wholly 
close down for longer or shorter periods, the 
situation is met by cutting down the normal 
working day or week for the individual em- 
ployee in order to retain as many as possible 
on the pay-roll. This tends to keep up the 
employment index, since the methods used in 
rotating the staff are usually not reflected in 
the monthly employment data. 


Up to December 1, employment in manu- 
facturing fluctuated between narrower limits 
than in recent years, there being a spread of 
rather less than eight points during the twelve 
months as compared with nearly twelve in 
1931 and larger differences in earlier years. 
Logging was very dull throughout the year, 
employment in bush work generally being at 
a lower level than in any other period on 
record. In mining, transportation and com- 
munications the index numbers were consist- 
ently low; in the first two indeed their aver- 
ages were lower than in any preceding year 
for which data are available, while the com- 
munications average was slightly higher than 
the first four years of the record. Construc- 
tion was also dull; although the index aver- 
aged higher than in 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924, 
it was lower than in the intervening years. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The five economic areas reported curtail- 
ment in employment during the year just 
passed. The index, based upon the 1926 aver- 
age as 100, was maintained at a higher level 
in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces than 
elsewhere, but even in those areas, the fall- 
ing-off from 1931 and earlier years of the 
record was considerable. Firms in Ontario, on 
the other hand, reported a smaller proportion- 
al reduction as compared with the preceding 
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year than was the case in any other of the 
economic areas. 


Maritume Provinces—Employment in the 
Maritime Provinces diminished steadily during 
the first four months of 1932, during which 
period the index declined by some twenty-four 
points to 87-8 on May 1. Considerable recov- 
ery was indicated on June 1, succeeded by 
four months of decreasing employment, which 
brought the index to a new low level at 84-9 
on October 1. The trend was again upward 
at the beginning of November, but the down- 
ward movement was shortly resumed, and on 
December 1, the index stood at 83-8 p.c. of the 
1926 average. Employment month by month 
was consistently lower in 1932 than in the 
same month in 1931 or immediately preceding 
years. Manufacturing as a whole afforded a 
smaller volume of employment in 19382 than 
in 1931. In the textile group, activity was 
generally greater than in the preceding year, 
although the index in a few months sagged 
below its level in the same month of 1981. 
Pulp and paper, lumber, iron and steel and 
other factories reported reduced activity as 
compared with 1931. In the pulp and paper 
and iron and steel groups, the index numbers 
were higher at the end of the year than they 
had been at the beginning. Unsatisfactory 
export conditions during 1932 continued to 
affect transportation, which afforded less em- 
ployment than in 1981, which in turn was 
quieter than the immediately preceding years. 
Communications were also slacker. Construc- 
tion generally was not so brisk; while some 
unemployment relief works were undertaken, 
they were not so extensive as in 1931, and the 
index averaged 129-9 in 1932, as compared with 
183-2 in the year before. Services showed 
reduced activity, and trade also registered a 
generally lower level of employment than in 
the preceding year. Employment in mining, 
on the whole, was duller than in 1931, when 
the falling-off from the 1980 level was not so 
pronounced, and activity had varied to a 
smaller extent. Considerable seasonal activity 
was indicated in logging at the beginning of 
1932, but this was shortly curtailed and the 
index averaged some 21 points lower than in 
1931. The aggregate payrolls of the 583 re- 
porting employers in the Maritime Provinces 
averaged 63,567 persons, as compared with 
the mean of 73,817 employed by the 571 firms 
co-operating in the preceding year. 


Quebec—In Quebec, there were five months 
of generally expanding employment, as com- 
pared with four such advances in 1931. These 
gains were, however, on a smaller scale than 
those recorded in the preceding year, and were 
offset by declines that with one exception also 
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involved a greater number of workers, so that 
the reported staffs averaged considerably less 
than in 1981; employment on the whole fluc- 
tuated between narrower limits during 1982 
than in the last few years. The index for 
each month in 1982 was below that for the 
corresponding month in the preceding year. 
From the 1932 peak of 87-8 on June 1, the 
index declined to 82-9 at the beginning of 
December; this was over three points lower 
than on Jan. 1. The labour forces of the 
1,895 co-operating employers varied between 
223,987 and 236,284 workers on the dates of 
minimum and maximum activity, respectively, 
averaging 230,356 for the twelve months. The 
mean index was 85:5, as compared with 100-9 
in the preceding year. Manufacturing as a 
whole was slacker than in 1931. Lumber, 
pulp and paper and iron and steel recorded a 
much smaller volume of employment; as in 
the preceding year, the losses in iron and steel 
were accentuated by the closing of large rail- 
way car shops for some weeks in the autumn. 
With the resumption of work in these plants 
towards the close of the year, however, the 
situation improved to some extent, although 
the index continued at a low level. In tex- 
tiles, the index was lower during the first six 
months of 1932 than in the first half of 1931, 
but from then on until the end of the year, 
activity was greater; the index, at 98-6, how- 
ever, averaged 1-1 points less than in the 
preceding year. Employment in mining, com- 
munications, transportation, construction and 
maintenance, services and trade was in smaller 
volume throughout the year. In the logging 
group, activity was greater at the beginning 
of July and August, but less in all other 
months. Unemployment relief works, which 
were an important factor in the 1931 situation, 
did not afford so large a volume of employ- 
ment during 1982, and the index in construc- 
tion was decidedly lower than in the immedi- 
ately preceding years. Employment in services 
and trade was fairly well maintained, but at 
a lower level than in 1931 and earlier years of 
the record; it is very probable that many per- 
sens on the payrolls of the reporting trading 
and services establishments, as In manufactur- 
ing and various other ait were not em- 
ployed full time. 


Ontarvo—An average staff of 331,725 em- 
ployees was registered by the 3,538 firms fur- 
nishing data in Ontario; the mean index was 
88-7 in 1932, or 12-5 points lower than in the 
preceding year. Manufacturers reported de- 
cidedly less activity than in 19381. During the 
greater part of the year, the index was lower 
than the general manufacturing index for the 
Dominion as a whole, and it also averaged less 
than in the second great manufacturing prov- 


ince—Quebec; this was largely due to curtail- 
ment in the iron and steel industries which are 
especially important in the industrial composi- 
tion of Ontario. Employment in food, pulp 
and paper, building material, lumber and-other 
factories shared in the general prevailing quiet- 
ness. In the textile group, activity, with the 
exception of two months in the autumn, was 
lower month by month than in the same period 
of 1931, but the index in 1932 averaged only 
fractionally less than in 1931. Operations in 
logging camps were greatly curtailed, as a 
result of unfavourable markets abroad as well 
as at home. The index reached a very low 
level during the autumn, standing at only 9°3 
per cent of the 1926 average on October 1; the 
seasonal expansion recorded in the following 
months brought this only to 28-7 on December 
1, or some 24 points lower than on the same 
date in 1931, a previous low level. It is as yet 
too early for the benefits of the Imperial Con- 
ference treaties to be felt in this group. Min- 
ing, though slacker than in the preceding year, 
maintained a better volume of employment 
throughout 1932 than was reported in most in- 
dustries, the index averaging 121-5, as com- 
pared with 134-1 in 1931. The production of 
metallic ores continued high in the year just 
passed; this group accounts for most of the 
persons engaged in mining in Ontario. In 
communications and transportation, the num- 
bers employed were smaller than in the pre- 
ceding year; services also reported less activity 
than in 1931, but employment in this group 
was relatively higher than in any other. The 
index in construction, owing to unemployment 
relief projects, was higher in the first two 
months of 1932 than in the preceding year, but 
with the curtailment in these undertakings, 
was decidedly lower from March 1; the index 
averaged 101-1 in the twelve months of 1982, 
compared with 128-5 in 1931. The volume of 
employment in trade, though smaller than in 
the preceding year, was greater than in the first 
seven years of the record. The relatively high 
level of employment in services and trade may 
to a certain extent be associated with the ac- 
tivity of the tourist season, although this 
proved disappointing in many respects. 
Prairre Provinces—Employment in the 
Prairie Provinces showed less fluctuation than 
in the preceding year, the index ranging only 
from 86-1 on April 1 to 94:6 at the beginning 
of October, and averaging 90:0 in the twelve 
months, or 21-5 points less than in 1931. The 
index in this area showed a greater falling-off 
from the preceding year than occurred in any 
other; nevertheless, the situation in the Prairie 
Provinces, largely owing to improved crop con- 
ditions, is generally held to be more hopeful 
than in 1931, and it is anticipated that on the 
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whole less relief will be required during the 
winter months, particularly for agriculturists. 
As has been pointed out in previous annual 
reviews of employment, the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions prevailing in agriculture since the 
autumn of 1929 have resulted in much unem- 
ployment among farm workers, who are ordi- 
marily not represented in these statistics, but 
for many of whom work or relief had to be 
found in recent years. The 1,150 employers 
furnishing data in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta had an average staff of 110,211 persons 
during the year, while in 1931, the 1,100 co- 
operating firms reported an average payroll of 
134,938 workers. Activity in manufacturing, 
mining, communications, transportation, ser- 
vices and trade was less, on the whole, during 
1932 than in 1931. Within the manufacturing 
group, there were losses in the lumber, pulp 
and paper, iron and steel and other industries; 
the iron and steel group, however, showed im- 
provement towards the close of the year, and 
textiles generally afforded more employment. 
Construction work was at a lower level during 
the whole of 1932, largely due to curtailment 
of unemployment relief works. Logging con- 
tinued at a low level, although it was slightly 
more active during eight months of the year 
than in the same period of 1931. 


British Columbia—The 777 firms reporting 
in British Columbia employed an average 
working force of 65,428 employees, while in 
the preceding year the mean was 77,238; the 
index averaged 80°5, as compared with 95:5 in 
1931, 107-9 in 1930, 111-5 in 1929, and 106-4 
in 1928. All groups of manufacturing showed 
lowered activity, the lumber trade being es- 
pecially affected by the trade depression at 
home and abroad. Logging, mining, communi- 
cations, transportation, construction, services 
and trade were slacker during the greater part 
of 1932 than in 1931. The falling-off in con- 
struction was particularly marked, partly owing 
to the curtailment of the public unemployment 
relief projects in conformity with the general 
policy instituted in 1932 by which direct relief 
was substituted for relief works. 


Employment by Cities 


Employers in the eight cities for which sep- 
arate tabulations are made—Montreal, Que- 
bec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and 
the adjoining Border Cities, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver—recorded on the whole a lower 
level of activity than in 1931. The reports 
showed that employment was brisker in Ot- 
tawa and Quebec City than in the other centres 
above named, while the lowest indexes were 
reported in Hamilton and Windsor and the 
adjoining Border Cities. 


Montreal—The staffs of the 1,072 Montreal 
firms making returns averaged 129,094 persons, 
while the mean index, at 88:1, was over 14 
points lower than that for the preceding year. 
Manufacturing was not so active during 1982, 
the index averaging 85:6, as compared with 
98-8 in 1931. The vegetable food group 
showed a higher level during the autumn of 
last year than in the year preceding, but em- 
ployment on the whole was slacker. The 
printing, publishing and paper goods, textile, 
iron and steel and other groups reported cur- 
tailment as compared with 1931; tobacco and 
beverage factories, however, were decidedly 
busier. Communications and trade consistent- 
ly afforded less employment, and with . the 
exception of only one month, transportation 
was also quieter than in the same month of 
1931. Construction likewise reported curtail- 
ment aS compared with the preceding year. 


Quebec City—Employment in Quebec fluc- 
tuated between narrow limits, there being less 
than 10 points difference between the maxi- 
mum and minimum index numbers of employ- 
ment, as compared with a 1981 range of over 
18 points. Last year’s average, at 101-8, com- 
pared unfavourably with that of 122-2 in the 
preceding year. There was, however, a decline 
of only about five points in the index from 
the beginning of the year to December tf. 
The staffs of the 148 employers furnishing data 
averaged 12,404, as compared with 13,158 in 
1931. Activity in manufacturing as a whole 
was decidedly less, the mean index standing: 
at 102-6, as against 116-8 in the preceding 
year. Leather plants reported a fair volume 
of employment, but these and other factories: 
were not so busy as in 1931. The indexes in 
transportation and construction were consider- 
ably lower throughout the year. 


Toronto—Employment on April 1 and Oc- 
tober 1, 1982, showed improvement, but the 
tendency was downward in all other months, 
and at the close of the year the index was 
over eight points lower than at the beginning; 
the mean of 95:2 compared unfavourably 
with that of 107-7 for 1931. The number of 
employees of the 1,182 firms co-operating dur- 
ing the year under review averaged 112,778, 
while in the year before the mean payroll of 
the 1,100 reporting employers was 120,105. 
Within the manufacturing group, iron and 
steel reported a further marked falling-off, and 
losses were also indicated in food, textile,. 
printing and publishing and other industries. 
Transportation, communications and construc- 
tion were not so active as in 1931. In trade, 
employment was generally quite well main- 
tained by the firms furnishing returns, although 
at a lower level than in the preceding year; 
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in Toronto, as in the other centres, some 
establishments continued to retain their ordin- 
ary staffs by reducing the hours worked by 
their employees. 


Ottawa—Manufacturing on the whole re- 
ported a smaller volume of employment than 
in the preceding year, all branches showing 
generally reduced activity. Construction and 
trading establishments, on the whole, reported 
smaller staffs. A mean payroll of 12,531 
workers was employed by the 160 firms whose 
data were received, as compared with the 
1981 average of 13,970. The index averaged 
99°3, as compared with an average index of 
119-5 in the preceding year. 


Hamilton—Employment in Hamilton was 
dull during the whole of 1932; the improve- 
ment which was indicated at the beginning of 
only three months in the twelve, was on a very 
small scale, and the index was between four- 
teen and fifteen points lower at the end of 
the year than at the beginning. This decline 
was on a larger scale than that reported in 
1931 as compared with 1930. ‘All industries 
showed curtailment, the greatest losses occur- 
ring in the iron and steel industries, which, 
with textiles, are the greatest employers of 
labour in Hamilton. Construction was not so 
active as in the preceding year, there being a 
smaller volume of relief work afforded in -ad- 
dition to the curtailment in private under- 
takings. Trading establishments also indicated 
reduced employment. The 236 co-operating 
firms reported an average working force of 
26,374 persons; the index averaged 83-7, com- 
pared with 101-3 in 1931, 113-9 in 1930, 128-4 
in 1929, and 108-2 in 1928. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
The index number of employment in the 
Border Cities averaged 78:4 and the recorded 
payrolls averaged 10,023 workers in 1932, com- 
pared with 88-3 and 10,931, respectively, in 
the preceding year; in 1929, when employment 
was at its maximum for this record, the mean 
index was 153-2, but in 1927, this was 86-2. 
Largely owing to the depression in the auto- 
mobile and related industries, employment in 
the Border Cities continued very quiet during 
1932. Construction also showed less activity 
than in 1981. Owing to the employment policy 
followed by some firms in the Border Cities, 
it frequently happens that employment on 
the date of this enquiry is at a lower level 
than on almost any other day in the month. 
This tends to make the average index number 
‘show a rather more unfavourable situation 
than is quite typical of conditions for the 
month. 


Winnipeg—Employment conditions con- 
tinued unfavourable in Winnipeg throughout 
the year just closed, being still affected by 
the unsatisfactory crop marketing situation 
that has been an important factor since the 
autumn of 1929. With only two exceptions, 
the tendency from month to month during 
1932 was steadily downward, so that the index 
on Dec. 1, standing at 82-2, was over ten 
points lower than on Jan. 1. The mean index 
for the year was 86-6, compared with 97:1 in 
1931, 107-6 in 1930 and 112-3 in 1929. The 
manufacturing division as a whole was slacker, 
in spite of improvement in the animal and 
vegetable food and textile industries. Trans- 
portation, construction and trade afforded a 
smaller volume of employment. An average 
staff of 385,277 was recorded by the 383 firms 
whose data were received during the twelve 
months under review. This absolute number 
is greater than the 1931 figure, owing to the 
inclusion of certain branches of the railways 
hitherto included only in the totals for the 
Prairie Provinces and the Dominion; the base 
upon which the indexes are calculated was 
increased correspondingly, and the index, as 
shown above, was lower than in recent years. 


Vancouver.—The falling-off in employment 
in Vancouver during 1932, as compared with 
the preceding year, was greater than in 1931 
as compared with 1930, although there was 
a decline of only 5-3 points between the 
January 1 and the December 1 index, the 
latter standing at 85-8. It is likely, however, 
that the unemployment existing in Vancouver 
is greater than would be indicated by these 
figures owing to the unemployed transients 
who gravitate there, although in all prob- 
ability they have never appeared on any of 
the payrolls reported by Vancouver establish- 
ments. Calculated from data furnished by 
some 3385 firms with a mean payroll of 27,312 
persons, the index averaged 88-5, as compared 
with 104-5 in the preceding year. Manufac- 
turing showed contractions as compared with 
1931, the lumber and other leading groups 
reporting lowered activity. The indexes for 
communications, transportation, services and 
trade also averaged lower than in 1931; con- 
struction, deprived of the stimulus of large 
scale works for the relief of unemployment 
as carried on in the preceding year, reported 
a low level of employment. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Employment in manufacturing was quieter 
during 1932 than in other years of the record. 
Statistics were received from some 4,870 
manufacturers employing, on the average, 
417,989 operatives, as compared with the 
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‘average of 467,711 reported by the 4,670 
establishments making returns in 1931. The 
index averaged 84:4 per cent of the 1926 pay- 
rolls of the co-operating firms, as compared 
with a mean of 95-3 in the preceding year, 
and 109-0 in 1930. The decline in the index 
between 19381 and 1932, therefore, averaged 
10-9 points, while that in 1931 as compared 
with the preceding year had amounted to 13-7 
points. This may possibly be an indication 
that the force of the retrogressive movement 
is expending itself. With few exceptions, all 
branches of manufacturing recorded smaller 
payrolls than in 19381; only the tobacco, 
leather, hosiery and knitting, woollen and silk 
groups showed improvement in this com- 
parison. Activity in all other groups was 
curtailed; the declines in the animal food, 
lumber, pulp and paper, rubber, textile, iron 
and steel, non-ferrous metal and mineral 
product industries were on a smaller scale 
than those reported in 1931, as compared with 
1930. The loss in the textile division as a 
whole was indeed only fractional. On the 
other hand, vegetable food, chemical, clay, 
glass and stone, electric current and electrical 
apparatus plants showed greater decreases in 
that comparison. The level of employment 
in silk, beverage and tobacco, electric current 
and electrical apparatus, woollen, hosiery and 
knitting and printing and publishing plants 
was relatively higher as compared with pre- 
ceding years than was the case in other 
industries. The reopening during November 
of large railway car shops closed a few weeks 
previously, resulted in a considerable increase 
in employment being shown in iron and steel 
towards the end of 1932, but nevertheless, this 
important group reported greatly curtailed 
operations throughout the year. 


Animal Products, Edible—During 1932 
employment in this group showed seasonal 
advances during four months, during which 
nearly 4,300 persons were added to the pay- 
rolls of the 228 reporting firms; in the 
preceding year, the period of expansion had 
extended over five months, but the number 
then taken on for this seasonal work was 
smaller by approximately 1,000 workers. 
Nevertheless, the mean index for 1932, at 
101-5, was slightly over one point lower than 
in 1931. Fish-preserving and meat-packing 
plants recorded smaller staffs, but during most 
of the year employment in dairies was rather 
more active. The payrolls of the 228 report- 
ing employers averaged 18,206 persons, vary- 
ing between 16,226 on March 1 and 20,515 at 
the beginning of July. Owing to an increase 
in the co-operating firms, the aggregate staffs 
were larger than those reported by the 211 


manufacturers reporting in 1931, but as already 
stated, the index for 1932 was lower. 


Leather and Products—Leather factories, 
on the whole, afforded very slightly more 
employment than in 1931, the index being 
higher during the last eight months of the 
year. An average working force of 17,903 
employees was recorded by the 245 co-operat- 
ing establishments, and the mean index was 
88-4, as compared with 88-0 in 1931 and 87-8 
in 1980. Footwear factories in particular 
showed improvement; records of footwear 
production maintained by the Animal Products 
statistics Branch of the Bureau show that a 
monthly average of 1,536,469 pairs of shoes 
was turned out in the first eleven months of 
1932, compared with a monthly mean of 
1,504,008 pairs in the same period of the 
preceding year. 


Lumber Products—The seasonal fluctua- 
tions indicated in the lumber trades during 
1982 were not so pronounced as usual; 
although the period of expansion, extending 
over six months, lasted a month longer than 
in 1931, employment was generally slacker 
than in 1931. Steady gains between February 
1 and July 1, were succeeded by consistent 
losses during the latter part of the year. The 
payrolls of the firms furnishing data ranged 
between 83,768 persons at the beginning of 
July, and 26,137 on December 1, averaging 
30,428 in the 12 months, as compared with 
the 1931 mean of 38,770. The average index, 
standing at 58-5, was many points lower than 
the mean of 74-1 for the preceding year. 
Rough and dressed lumber mills, owing to 
continued curtailment of foreign demand, as 
well as to unfavourable domestic markets, 
recorded a smaller volume of employment 
than in 1931, and losses in that comparison 
were also noted in furniture and other lumber- 
using plants. 


Musical Instruments—Activity in musical 
instrument factories declined considerably 
during 1932, according to statements from 
some 36 firms whose staffs averaged 1,260. 
The mean index stood at 43:9 in 1932, com- 
pared with 57:4 in the preceding year. The 
production of wireless apparatus is not in- 
cluded in this industrial group, which, as in 
previous years, has undoubtedly been seriously 
affected by the popularity of radios. 


Plant Products, Edible—Employment in 
vegetable food factories, on the whole, was 
quieter in 1932 than in the preceding year; 
canneries, biscuit and confectionery and some 
other divisions of the group reported smaller 
payrolls than in 1981, while improvement in 
that comparison was noted in sugar and syrup 
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factories during most of the year. An average 
working force of 28,700 persons was registered 
by the 390 reporting establishments, in which 
the number of operatives ranged between 
25,937 on January 1, and 34,506 at the 
beginning of October. The mean general 
index of 94-6 in 1982 compared unfavourably 
with the 1931 average of 105-4, and also with 
that of 113-0 in 1930. 


Pulp and Paper—The pulp and paper in- 
dustries continued to show the effect of the 
general weakness in the foreign and domestic 
market, employment throughout 1932 being at 
a lower level than in any other year since 
1925. The fluctuations in the group as a 
whole, however, were not especially marked, 
being rather less so than in 1931; the index, 
standing at 86-1 on December 1, was only 3:8 
points lower than at the beginning of the year. 
The reported staffs average 52,914 employees, 


and the index 87-9, as compared with a mean . 


index of 96:5 in 19381. The decline was less 
than that which occurred in 1931 as compared 
with 1930. Employment in 1932 was lower 
than in the preceding year in all three divi- 
sions of the group—pulp and paper, paper 
goods and printing and publishing, but the 
paper goods division showed a smaller decline 
than the other two. 


Rubber Products—Activity in rubber fac- 
tories decreased during six months of 1932 and 
increased in the remaining months, showing a 
steadily upward movement during the last 
quarter of the year; the gains in personnel 
resulted in a higher level of employment at 
the end of the year than had been recorded at 
the beginning, the index standing at 86-1 on 
December 1, or nearly four points higher than 
on January 1. This was one of the very few 
groups in which this favourable movement 
occurred. Nevertheless, the mean index stood 
at 85:2, compared with 98-7 in 1931. The 
rubber groups continued to be seriously 
affected by the general depression, as well as 
by the special dullness in the motor indus- 
try; the production of tires ordinarily em- 
ploys about 55 per cent of the workers in the 
rubber group. The pay-rolls of the 43 plants 
supplying information during 1931 averaged 
10,828, ranging between 10,263 workers on Sep- 
tember 1, and 11,602 at the beginning of Octo- 
ber. 


Textile Products—Employment in the tex- 
tile industries in 1932 showed fluctuations 
similar to those of 1931, but the period of im- 
provement in the autumn lasted one month 
longer. Following the curtailment indicated 
at the beginning of the year, there was a 
period of considerable expansion during the 
next three months, during which the increases 


were unusually large. Four months of sea- 
sonal inactivity then reduced employment by 
about nine points. This was succeeded by ad- 
vances at the beginning of September, Octo- 
ber and November, but the trend was again 
unfavourable in December. At the end of the 
year, the index at 96-3, was six points higher 
than on January 1, and was also higher than 
on the same date in the preceding year; the 
twelve-month mean, however, was 97 ‘0, as 
compared with 97-6 in 1931. An average staff 
of 81,617 employees was reported by the co- 
operating manufacturers, who averaged 823. 
The thread, yarn and cloth branch of this 
group reported greater activity than in 1931, 
chiefly owing to improvement in the woollen 
and silk trades, and hosiery and knitting mills 
were also busier; the garment and other divi- 
sions of the textile industry, however, record- 
ed reductions in personnel. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors— 
Statements were complied from over 150 
firms, whose working forces averaged 14,944 
persons. The mean index of 115-9 in 1932 
showed little change from the 1931 mean of 
116-1; (the 1980 figure stood at 124-9, which 
was practically the same as in 1929), but both 
the 1931 and 1932 averages were above the 
1928 mean of 109-3. Tobacco factories were 
more active during the year under review 
than in 1931, but employment in the produc- 
tion of distilled and malt liquors was quieter. 

Chemical and Allied Products—The level 
of employment in this group was decidedly 
lower than that reported in the preceding 
year; the index averaged 96-7, as compared 
with 115-5 in 1931. An average pay-roll of 
8,090 workers was registered by the 141 em- 
ployers whose statistics were tabulated, 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Employ- 
ment in these industries was greatly curtailed 
as compared with earlier years of the record, 
reflecting the general dullness in building. 
The index number averaged 72°5, while in 
1931 it was 101-7; 182 factories reported an 
average working force of 7,796 persons, ranging 
from 9,016 on June 1 to 5,890 at the beginning 
of December. 


Electric Current —The average number en- 
gaged in the production of electric current was 
less than in the preceding year. The index 
averaged 115-4, as compared with 126-1 in 
1931, while the aggregate staffs of the co-oper- 
ating producers averaged 14,192 during 1932, 
as compared with 15,378 in the preceding year. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
division, which includes a considerable pro- 
portion of the firms producing radios and 
equipment, was in smaller volume during 
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1932 than in 1931 and preceding years since 
1927, but with these exceptions, was more 
active than in other years for which data are 
available. The reported pay-rolls included, on 
the average, 12,425 workers, and the mean in- 
dex was 112-6, as compared with 15,030 and 
135-7, respectively, in 1981. 


Iron and Steel Products—As in 1931, the 
trend of employment in this group was gen- 
erally downward throughout the year, except 
for an unusually brief period of seasonal ac- 
tivity between February 1 and April 1, while 
the reopening of large railway car shops closed 
for some weeks resulted in a_ betterment 
towards the close of the year. The automo- 
bile industries continued very dull, and sub- 
stantial contractions as compared with pre- 
vious years were also indicated in the crude, 
rolled and forged, machinery, agricultural im- 
plement, railway car, shipbuilding, heating ap- 
pliance, structural iron and steel, foundry and 
machine shop and other divisions of the 
group. The aggregate working force of the 
762 manufacturers of iron and steel products 
who reported during 1932 averaged 87,809 per- 
sons; in 1931 the mean was 111,395 and at the 
1929 maximum it was 161,126. The average 
index, at 67-3, compared unfavourably with 
that of 85:9 in 1931. The average labour force 
per establishment in the year under review 
was 115, or 37 less than in the preceding year; 
in 1931 the average had declined by 49. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Employment 
in this division was also considerably cur- 
tailed during the year under review, the in- 
dex averaging less than in 1981 and preceding 
years since 1925. The mean index was 84:9 
and the reported employees 13,130, compared 
with 111-4 and 17,180, respectively, in 1931. 


Non-metallic Mineral Products—In spite 
of gains in many months of the year, employ- 
ment in non-metallic mineral product plants 
averaged lower than in 1931, the index stand- 
ing at 119-4, as compared with 124-9 in 1981, 
142-6 in 19380, 188-2 in 1929 and 120°5 in 1928. 
It was, however, higher than in any preceding 
year since the record was instituted in 1920. 
Statements were received each month from 
over 100 firms whose staffs averaged 11,724 
persons. The gas, petroleum and other divi- 
sions of this classification, though not so 
active as in the preceding year, nevertheless 
maintained a fair volume of employment; ac- 
tivity in this industry was higher than in any 
other manufacturing division except silk mills. 


Other Manufacturing Industries—Fur fac- 
tories on the whole reported a lower level of 
employment than in 1931, the index averaging 
81-4, as against 91-3 in the preceding year. 


The production of wood distillates and ex- 
tracts and of miscellaneous manufactured 
products showed a decrease. 


Logging 


Logging camps, on the whole, reported de- 
cidedly less activity than in any other year on 
record; the index was consistently low through- 
out 1932, owing to a weak demand for lumber 
in both home and export markets. While it is 
as yet too early for the benefits from the Im- 
perial Economic Conference agreements to be 
apparent, 1t is expected that these will shortly 
result in improved conditions in both logging 
and lumber industries. The working force of 
the 223 firms supplying information averaged 
11,646, and the index number, 42-5 in 1932; in 
1931, the previous low level, the mean index 
was 60:1 while the number employed by the 
employers co-operating during 1931 was 16,262. 
Many logging workers, deprived of their cus- 
tomary occupation, drifted to the cities, where 
they helped to swell the already large labour 
reserves. It has already been pointed out that 
the difficulties of collecting data covering bush 
operations are constantly increased by the 
growing practice on the part of the larger oper- 
ators, of letting contracts for their wood re- 
quirements to small contractors and to settlers 
on the northern frontiers of settlement. Dur- 
ing the year just passed, as in 1931, employ- 
ment in logging was maintained in better 
volume in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec 
than elsewhere. 


Mining 


There were losses in mining during the first 
eight months of 1932, succeeded by three 
months of increasing activity, after which the 
trend again turned downward. The level of 
employment was lower than in the preceding 
year, although the falling-off in this compari- 
son was not so pronounced in mining as in 
some other groups. The index averaged 99-2, 
compared with 107-7 in 1931; this was a fall- 
ing-off of 8-5 points, as compared with the 
reduction of over 10 points in 1931 as compared 
with 1930. In coal-mining, conditions were not 
So good as in 1931, employment being generally 
less active. The mean index was 91-0, com- 
pared with 96-6 in 1931, so that the decline in 
this branch was less than the general loss in 
the mining group. The labour force of the co- 
operating operators averaged 24,337 workers in 
1932, as against 25,613 in the preceding year. 
Employment in mining metallic ores, though 
generally lower than in 1931, was continued in 
fair volume, the index varying only between 
131-1 on May 1, and 135-1 on April 1. The 
mean index, at 133-1, was between five and six 
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points below the average of the preceding year. 
The staffs of the reporting firms averaged 
15,687 during the year under review, compared 
with 16,217 in 1931. Non-metallic minerals 
(other than coal) registered very decidedly re- 
duced employment, in sympathy with the dull- 
ness prevailing in the building trades; the in- 
dex averaged 71-8, as against 97:7 in the pre- 
ceding year. A mean payroll of 4,756 persons 
was employed by the co-operating firms, while 
those reporting in 1931 had an average of 6,457. 
Quarries, asbestos mines and other divisions 
coming under this heading recorded lowered 
activity; this was as a result of unfavourable 
markets abroad, as well as at home. 


Transportation 


There were important seasonal losses in the 
first three months of 1932, involving a rather 
larger number of persons than in the first quar- 
ter of the preceding year. Following this 
period, the tendency, except in one month, was 
favourable until the beginning of November, 
when seasonal losses were again recorded. Em- 
ployment was in less volume throughout 1932, 
when the index averaged 84:7, as compared 
with 95-8 in 1981. The 357 transportation 
companies whose returns were tabulated em- 
ployed, on an average, 99,478 workers, as com- 
pared with the mean of 111,024 reported by the 
345 employers co-operating in the preceding 
year. In the steam railway division, the index 
averaged 77:4, or nearly 14 points lower than 
in 1931. An average working force of 61,554 
employees was recorded in steam railway oper- 
ation, compared with 71,550 in 1931. Street 
railways and cartage companies, with an aver- 
age payroll of 23,600 persons, reported a rather 
lower level of employment than in the preced- 
ing year, the index averaging 114-4, as com- 
pared with 119-7 in 1931 and with 123-6 in 
both 1980 and 1929, but with 111-7 in 1928. 
Employment in shipping and stevedoring was 
lower than in 1931; the mean index was 82:3, 
while the reported staffs averaged 14,325, vary- 
ing between 11,751 persons on April 1, and 
16,388 at the beginning of December. In the 
preceding year, the mean index was 89:4 and 
in 1930 it was 99-8. 


Communications 


Telegraphs and telephones reported a much 
smaller volume of employment during 1932 
than in 1931, in sympathy with the general de- 
pression in business. The index averaged 
93:5, compared with 104-7 in 1931. The per- 
sonnel of the companies furnishing data aver- 
aged. 24,341 employees, of whom some 80 per 
cent were engaged on telephones. The per- 


centage reductions indicated in the telegraph 
and telephone divisions during 1932 were 
quite similar. 


Construction and Maintenance 


The period of expansion indicated in the 
construction industries last summer consisted 
of only three months, during which the 
increases were on a comparatively small 
scale. Activity in the construction industries, 
in spite of certain governmental unemploy- 
ment relief measures, was poorly maintained, 
being Jess than in any other year since 1925. 
The forces of the 1,038 co-operating employers 
averaged 98,103 during the twelve months, 
varying between 118,911 on January 1 (when 
extensive relief works were under way), and 
77,719 at the beginning of December. The 
general index for this group averaged 86-0, 
compared with 1381:4 in 1931, the previous 
maximum. The substitution of direct relief 
for unemployment relief works as a general 
policy throughout the Dominion during 1932, 
resulted in a decided reduction in activity 
in construction as compared with 1931, when 
works of this nature were carried on very 
extensively. 


Building construction gained in only two 
months in 1932, improvement being indicated 
on June 1 and July 1, and was not nearly 
so active as in preceding years. The mean 
index was 54:1 in 1932, compared with 104-3 
in 1981. The average number of persons 
employed by the reporting contractors was 
21,889. As already stated in connection with 
logging, there is an increasing tendency for 
the larger contractors to sublet their contracts, 
by trades, to sub-contractors, who usually 
employ a comparatively small number of 
workers. When they have less than 15 
employees, they are not asked to furnish data 
on employment, so that the number 
employed in building is undoubtedly consider- 
ably in excess of that covered in these 
statistics. 


Road construction reported a much lower 
level of employment than in 1931, when 
unemplovment relief measures had been 
undertaken on a greater scale. The number 
employed was smaller than in any other year 
since 1928. The payrolls reported averaged 
50,2387 workers, and ranged between 68,539 on 
January 1 and 40,271 at the beginning of 
December. The average index of 143-9 com- 
pares unfavourably with that of 216-4 indi- 
cated in 1931, when employment in this 
division, as a result of unemployment relief 
measures, reached its maximum for this 
record. In many districts, road work is 
supplementary to the occupations ordinarily 
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followed by nearby residents, particularly agri- 
culturists during slack periods on their farms; 
especially in the Western Provinces, and in 
the first part of the year, a considerable 
portion of the work authorized under the 
provisions of the Unemployment and Farm 
Relief legislation enacted in 1931, was allo- 
cated in the distressed agricultural districts. 

Employment in railway construction (in 
which the working forces covered averaged 
26,477 men) was much quieter than in the 
last few years. The index averaged 66:8, 
while the mean in 1931 was 85:8. 


Services 


Statements were received monthly from 
some 290 firms in this division, whose 
employees averaged 21,464; with two excep- 
tions, gains were noted from March 1 to 
September 1, succeeded by seasonal declines 
in the last quarter of the year. Employment 
in hotels and restaurants was maintained at 
a level above the general average during 1932, 
although activity was considerably less than 
in 1931. In the miscellaneous group of ser- 
vices, composed largely of laundering and 
cleaning establishments, employment was also 
in rather smaller volume than in the preced- 
ing year, although it is better than in other 
branches of this division. The general index 
in services was 113-6, as against 124-7 in 1931. 


Trade 


Trade was quieter during 1932 than in 1931 
and preceding years since 1928. Partly as a 
reflection of the rather unsatisfactory tourist 
season employment was at a comparatively 
low level during the summer, there being 
declines in four months, as compared with 
two in 1931. Steady improvement was indi- 
cated in the last three months of the year, 
but this was not sufficient to counteract the 
previous losses. The payrolls of the 854 co- 
operating firms averaged 83,488 persons, and 
the index 116-1, compared with 123-6 in 1931. 
It has already been mentioned as _ highly 
probable that many establishments, in order 
to keep their usual staffs, have reduced the 
working hours per week or per month, so that 
the earnings of the persons employed would, 
if available, show a greater falling-off than 
the personnel. Of the workers in the trade 
group, over 73 per cent were classified as 
employed in retail stores. In recent years, 
there has been a growing tendency for the 
larger stores and chain organizations to absorb 
the small businesses which would otherwise 
not be represented in these statistics, and this 
change in organization may have helped to 
keep the index of employment in recent years 
at a relatively high level in comparison with 
other groups. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
December, 1932, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows: 

The seasonal decline continued in the 
building industry, public works contracting, 
the distributive ittrades, and the transport, 
hotel, boarding house, etc., services. There 
was also some decline in the clothing, lace, 
jute, and electrical apparatus industries. 

On the other hand, employment improved 
in the cotton industry, in textile bleaching, 
dyeing, and finishing, in most of the metal 
industries, and in the motor vehicle and glass 
industries. 

There was an increase in unemployment in 
all divisions of the country. Employment 
was again moderate in London and Southeast 
England, slack in the Southwest and Midlands, 
and bad in all other areas. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,808,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry 


except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at November 
21, 19382 (including those temporarily stopped 
as well as those wholly unemployed) was 
222, as compared with 21:9 at October 24, 
1932, and with 21-4 at November 23, 1981. 
The percentage wholly unemployed at Novem- 
ber, 21, 1932, was 18-2, as compared with 
17-9 at October 24, 1932, while the percentage 
temporarily stopped remained unchanged at 
4-0. For males alone, the percentage at 
November 21, 1932, was 25-7, and for females, 
15:0; at October 24, 1932, the corresponding 
percentages were 25:5 and 12-5. 

At November 21, 1932, the number of 
persons on the Registers of Employment 
Exchanges in Great Britain was 2,189,258 
wholly unemployed, 512,998 temporarily 
stopped, and 97,550 normally in casual 
employment, making a total of 2,799,806. 
This was 52,800 more than a month before, 
and 184,691 more than a year before. The 
total included 2,275,780 men, 72,096 boys, 
401,178 women, and 50,752 girls. Comparison 
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of the numbers on the registers with the 
figures for a year before is affected by the 


results of legislative and administrative 
changes. 
The persons on the registers included 


1,281,794 insured persons with claims for in- 
surance benefit (consisting of those who (a) 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years; (b) had received less 
than 156 days’ benefit in their current benefit 
years; and (c) if 156 days’ benefit had 
become payable in a previous benefit year 
ending on or after November 12, 1931, had 
paid at least 10 contributions since the 156th 
day of benefit); 1,131,978 insured persons 
with applications for transitional payments; 
247,843 insured persons not in receipt of 
insurance benefit or transitional payments and 
138,191 uninsured persons. 


In Northern Ireland the total number of 
persons on the Registers of Employment 
Exchanges at November 28, 1932, was 71,986. 


United States 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour reports 
the changes in employment and payrolls in 
November, 1932, as compared with October, 
1932, based on payroll reports ending nearest 
the 15th of the month, received from 67,884 
identical establishments in 17 major indus- 
trial groups, having in November 4,487,587 
employees, whose combined earnings in one 
week were $86,981,315. The combined totals 
of these 17 industrial groups show a decrease 
of 1-0 per cent in employment and a decrease 
of 3-1 per cent in payrolls over the month 
interval. This more pronounced decrease in 
payrolls than in employment from October to 
November is due to some extent to election 
day and the observance of Armistice day in 
certain localities during the November pay 
period. 

Two of the 17 industrial groups reported 
increases in both employment and payrolls; 
the metalliferous mining group reporting 
increases of 4-7 per cent in number of workers 
and 4-3 per cent in payroll totals, and the 
bituminous mining group reporting gains of 
3°5 per cent and 0-7 per cent in employment 
and payrolls, respectively. The retail trade 
group reported a gain in employment of 0-5 
per cent coupled with a decrease of 0-3 per 
cent in earnings, and the electric railroad 
operation group reported a decrease of 0-7 
per cent in number of workers coupled with 


an increase of 0:3 per cent in payrolls. In 
the remaining 13 groups decreases in both 
employment and payrolls were reported. In 
5 instances, the decrease in employment were 
less than 1 per cent. Wholesale trade reported 
a drop of 0-3 per cent in employment and 
0-9 per cent in payrolls, crude petroleum - 
producing reporting 0-6 per cent fewer 
employees with decreased payrolls of 0-2 per 
cent, and the bank-brokerage-insurance-real 
estate group reported a decline of 0-6 per cent 
in number of workers and a decrease of 0:7 
per cent in payrolls. The group of manufac- 
turing industries reported decreases of 0-8 
per cent in employment and 3:3 per cent in 
payrolls, and the telephone and telegraph 
group reported decreases of 0-9 per cent in 
number of employees and 1-9 per cent in 
payrolls. The power and light group reported 
decreases in employment and payrolls of 1:1 
and 1-6 per cent, respectively, and the hotel 
group reported a decline of 1-5 per cent in 
number of workers and a decline of 1-9 per 
cent in payrolls. Laundries reported 1-7 per 
cent fewer employees combined with a payroll 
decrease of 3-3 per cent, and the anthracite 
mining group reported a decrease of 1-9 per 
cent in employment and a falling-off in earn- 
ings of 23-6 per cent over the month interval. 
The dyeing and cleaning group reported losses 
of 5-2 per cent and 11-1 per cent in employ- 
ment and earnings, respectively, and the 
quarrying and non-metallic mining group 
reported a decrease of 5-8 per cent in number 
of employees and 10 per cent in payrolls. The 
building construction group reported 7:8 per 
cent fewer employees in November as com- 
pared with October combined with a payroll 
decrease of 9-7 per cent, and the canning and 
preserving industry reported a seasonal decline 
from October to November of 37:7 per cent 
in employment and 33-7 per cent in payrolls. 

According to the monthly statement on the 
unemployment situation issued by Mr. William 
Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labour, which appeared in the Federa- 
tion’s Weekly News Service of December 17, 
approximately 11,000,000 workers were unem- 
ployed during November, 1932. “Trade union 
unemployment reports for November,” Mr. 
Green continued, “show a reversal from the 
employment gains of the last few months. 
Records covering 650,000 union members show 
unemployment on the increase again. Our 
weighted figures, showing the per cent of 
union members out of work each month, are 
as follows: July, 25:4; August, 25-1; Sep- 
tember, 24:8; October, 23-9; November, 24:1.” 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 


Reference was made in the Lasour Gazertm, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1930. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue, 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 


3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 


(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other per- 
sons doing or contracting to do the whole 
or any part of the work contemplated by 
the contract shall be paid such wages as are 
generally accepted as current from time to 
time for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for 
the character or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are fair 
and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per 
day except in such special cases as the Gov- 
ernor in Council may otherwise provide, or 
except in cases of emergency, as may be 
approved by the Minister. 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication or 
manufacture of materials, supplies or equipment 
for use in the work contemplated where such 
fabrication or manufacture is carried on in any 
established plant or factory other than a plant 
or factory established for the purposes of the 
work contemplated. 

The Act was put into effect at once as 
respects contracts for construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition, both as to its pro- 
visions of wages and as to the application of 
the eight-hour day. 

With respect to contracts for other classes 
of work, the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada (which has been in effect 
since 1900 and was expressed in an Order in 
Counci] adopted June 7, 1922, and amended 
April 9, 1924) requires that they must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 
rent wages, rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence to the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 


Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any service performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 

The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manufac- 
ture and supply to the Government of Can- 
ada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
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saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages, rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following Fair Wages Clause :— 
All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed, and if there 
be no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
1s carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final $ payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 


until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 


" By the term “ current wages” and the term 
hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In, both they “A.” and |! Biiconditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages, rates and 
working hours. The contractor is required to 
post and keep posted in a conspicuous place 
on the premises where the contract is being 
executed, occupied or frequented by the work- 
men, the fair wages clause or schedule in- 
serted in his contract for the protection of 
the workmen employed. The contractor is 
also required to keep proper books and records 
showing the mames, trades and address of 
all workmen in his employ and the wages 
paid to and time worked by such workmen, 
these records to be open for inspection by 
fair wages officers of the Government any 


time it may be expedient to the Minister to 
have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of 
the Department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may 
be made by the latter. (Under the “A” con- 
ditions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violation to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any officer 
authorized by the Minister of Labour for this 
purpose, and that the premises shall be kept 
in sanitary condition. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as Shown below, or the General Fair Wages 
Clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS _ 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction and erection of the steel super- 
structure of a highway swing bridge over the 
Rideau Canal at Merrickville, Ontario, includ- 
ing the wooden floor and the concrete counter- 
weight. Name of contractors, Standard Steel 
Construction Co., Ltd., of Port Robinson, On- 
tario. Date of contract, December 10, 1932. 
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Amount of contract, $5,690. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 








Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Structural steel workers............ $0 80 8 
Carpenters’... 6 i Mae ists weeny: 0 60 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 
TADOULETS So eee ee ee Ree 0 35 8 
Motor truck rivers asee «sas «fee 0 40 8 
Driver, team and wagon.......... 0 70 8 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in December, 1932, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 


Nature of Orders Amount 
Making Metal Dating Stamps and 
Type, Brass Crown Seals, Can- 
cellers, etc. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
Be ae reo" 687° 91 


Nature of Orders Amount 
Making and Repairing Rubber 
Stamps, Dater, ete. 
Capital Rubber Stamp Works, Ot- 
PAV, a ORE EY < celsata’ | Ne sinne intee samoasaate 34 44 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
1s NN ae ey AERO RMI 260 36 
Making & Supplying Letter Carriers’ 
Uniforms 
Miner Rubber Co. Ltd., Granby, 
FcR UC nithe BS: Ub ale dal oa Aancltl 4 180 62 
S. Dorfman, Quebec, P.Q.. .. .. 10,075 59 
Jay Wolfe, Inc., Montreal, P.Q.. 1,008 00 
Wm. Scully, Ltd. Montreal, P.Q. 518 32 
Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd.,  Ot- 
aN s GALLUP EL OD AUR ISTO 390 60 
J. H. Humphrey & Son, Moncton, 
DN LIS diartairtsietal vite art rne Wyeth erst cmnnt cee ley 477 84 
Workman Uniform Co., Montreal, 
Pi eadak ets Peodas te. wanes 289 89 
W. R. Johnston & Co., Toronto, 
One AIR, BAMA Sete, 847 32 
Mail Bag Fittings 
Fred W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont.... 280 00 
Scales 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
BGAN, DO BE CE i eas Wate 42 05 
Ink 
J. E. Poole Co., Toronto, Ont.. 196 10 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
LAGE ES Be 100 43 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the 
Department. Such agreements are summar- 
ized each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In 
the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both the employers and _ the 
employees. Verbal agreements, which are also 
included in the records, are schedules of rates 
of wages and hours of labour and other 
conditions of employment agreed upon 
between the parties concerned, and in effect 
though not signed. In addition to these, 
important schedules of wages are summarized, 
including civic schedules. In each agreement 
or schedule, the rates of wages for the prin- 
cipal classes of labour are given, with other 
information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL FuR Workers’ UNION 
JorInt Boarp oF Toronto (Locats Nos. 35, 
40 AND 60). 


The agreement which came into effect after 
the conclusion of the strike noted in the 


LABour GazeTTE, October, page 1055, to be in 
effect from September 2, 1932, to June 20, 1934, 
and thereafter from year to year until notice. 

Only union members to be employed, and no 
discrimination to be shown on account of union 
activity. The business agent of the union to be 
able to visit shops. 

Hours: 44 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half, and except in 
case of emergency, overtime to be worked only 


during the months of August to November 
inclusive. Employees to be paid for the legal 
holidays. 


Wages per week: cutters—first class $40, 
second class $30; operators (male)—first class 
$30, second class $25; operators (female) second 


class $20; finishers (male)—first class $30, 
second class $25; finishers (female)—first 
class $25, second class $20; assistants and 


tapers $18; blockers or nailers $23 ($28 after 
five years). 

Wages for ‘apprentices: after one year 
(improver) $18 per week; after two years to 
be paid the minimum union scale. 

No contracting or home work allowed. No 
individual agreements to be made with any 
employees which would obstruct this agreement, 
and no form of security to be required from 
any employee. Par 

The principle of equal division of work to be 
observed as far as possible. ; 

Disputes to be taken up by the union repre- 
sentative and the firm, or, if they cannot be 
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settled in this way, to be referred to a joint 
arbitration board whose decision will be bind- 
ing. No strike or lockout to occur pending such 
arbitration. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL FuR Workers’ UNION, 
Locaut No. 100. 


This local covers collar and cuff workers. 

The agreement, which came into effect after 
the conclusion of the strike noted in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1932, page 1055, is to 
be in effect from August 12, 1932, to April 15, 
1934, and thereafter from year to year until 
notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one with 
Locals 35, 40 and 60, summarized above, with 
the following exception: 

Overtime to be permitted until 8 p.m. and 
after that only with the consent of the union. 
Payment for overtime work to be at time and 
one-quarter rate. 

The wage rates are the same except that the 
ee “operators (female) first class, $25” is 
added. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


WINNIPEG, Manrropa—A CERTAIN EMPLOYER 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL PHOTO ENGRAVERS’ 
Union, Locat No. 37. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1932, to September 30, 1933, and thereafter 
from year to year until notice. 

Only union members to be employed, if 
available. Foremen must also be union mem- 
bers. The employer agrees to use the union 
label. 

Hours: 44 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours; double time thereafter. Work on 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen photo engravers: $50 
per week (the previous rate was $55). 

Apprentices to serve five years. One appren- 
Li allowed to every five journeymen in the 
shop. 

Wages for apprentices: from $10 per week 
in first year to $36 per week in fifth year. 

All disputes are to be referred to an arbitra- 
tion committee; if they fail to agree, they will 
choose a disinterested party whose decision will 
be binding. No strike or lockout to occur 
pending such decision. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA-—CERTAIN JOB PRINTING 
FIRMS AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ Union, Locau 
No. 255. 


The agreement which came into effect 
November 1, 1929, and which was summarized 
in the Latour Gazertre, February, 1931, page 
238, was amended March 4, 1932, to continue 
in effect to May 15, 1933, providing for a wage 
reduction of approximately 10 per cent which 
makes the wage rates 96 cents per hour or 
$42.24 per week for day work and $1.06 per 
hour or $44.52 per week for night work. The 
hours are unchanged at 44 per week for day 
work and 42 per week for night work. 


JANUARY, 1933 


———— 


Construction: Buildings ad Structures 


VicTorRIA, B.C.—CERTAIN SHEET Merat Con- 
TRACTORS AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF SHEET MertaL Workers, LOCAL 
No. 134. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 15, 
1932, to December 31, 1933, and thereafter from 
year to year until notice. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able, and union members not to work for any 
contractors who do not comply with the terms 
of this agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week; a 40-hour 
week. 

Wages per hour for journeymen sheet metal 
workers: 874 cents. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

One apprentice allowed to every three 
journeymen and they sare to be governed 
according to the union, constitution. 

For work out of the city, extra fare, part 
of travelling time and board if necessary, to be 
paid by contractors. 


Service: Hotel and Restaurant 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN RESTAURANTS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF HOTEL 
AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES, LOCAL No. 28. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1932, 
to July 1, 1933, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8. per day, with a 6-day week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for male cooks; 
45 cents per hour for women cooks and 
waitresses and 50 cents per hour for waiters. 

Wages per week: Male cooks—chefs $36, 
second cooks, night cooks and bakers $30, fry 
cooks $24, pantrymen $18, cleaners $15. Women 
cooks—-chefs $36, second cooks and bakers $18, 
fry cooks $15, pantrywomen $13.50, cleaners 
$12. Waitresses: from $13 to $15.50; six hour 
shifts $12.75, five hour shifts $11.50, four hour 
shifts $9.50; shifts of two to three hours 423 
cents per hour. Waiters: from $15 to $20.50 
per week; five hour shifts $12.75; shifts of two 
to three hours 60 cents per hour. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrrTAIN HOTELS AND BEER 
PARLOURS AND THE INTERNATIONAL ALLI- 
ANCE OF HOTEL AND RESTAURANT HMPLOYEES, 
Loca No. 676. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 5, 19382, 
to May 1, 1933, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 days per week. 

Wiages per week: tap men $30, combination 
men $28.50, floor men $27. For short shifts 
$2.25 for 4 hours and 75 cents per hour for 
all time over 4 hours; for Saturdays and _ holi- 
days $5 per 8 hours; $2.50 for 4 hours and 75 
cents per hour over 4 and under 8 hours. 

Proprietors to pay for cleaning and launder- 
ing of all uniforms. 


JANUARY, 1933 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1932 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


"THE movement in prices during the month 
was downward, both the weekly family 
budget in terms of retail prices and the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics index number of 
wholesale prices being slightly lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods in terms of the 
average retail prices in sixty-nine cities was 
slightly lower at the beginning of December 
at $7.04 as compared with $7.09 for Novem- 
ber. Comparative figures for earlier dates are 
$7.85 for December, 1931; $10.10 for Decem- 
ber, 1930; $11.88 for December, 1929; $10.39 
for December, 1922; $14.84 for December, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); and 
$7.96 for December, 1914. The decline was 
due mainly to lower prices for meats, although 
the prices of butter, bread, flour, rolled oats 
and evaporated apples were also lower. A 
substantial seasonal advance occurred in the 
price of eggs, while potatoes were slightly 
higher. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$16.01 at the beginning of December as com- 
pared with $16.10 for November; $17.76 for 
December, 1931; $20.46 for December, 1930; 
$22.11 for December, 1929; $20.97 for Decem- 
ber, 1922; $25.67 for December, 1920; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak); and $14.26 for De- 
cember, 1914. Fuel was practically unchanged. 
Rent declined in several localities. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was 
again lower at 64:0 for December as com- 
pared with 64:8 for November; 70-4 for De- 
cember, 1931; 77:7 for December, 1930; 96:0 
for December, 1929; 98-0 for December, 1922; 
164°3 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 66:4 for 
December, 1914. One hundred and eleven 
prices quotations were lower, forty-nine were 
higher and three hundred and forty-two were 
unchanged. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight main groups 
declined, two advanced and one was un- 
changed. The groups which declined were: 
the Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, 
due to decreases in the prices of barley, oats, 
wheat, corn, flour, bran and shorts which more 
than offset higher prices for flax and canned 
vegetables; the Animals and their Products 
group, because of lower prices for fish, hides, 
leather, steers, hogs, cured meats and eggs 
which more than offset advances in the prices 
of calves, lambs, fresh meats, milk and but- 
ter; the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
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group, mainly because of reduced quotations 
for lumber, lath and shingles; the Non-Fer- 
rous Metals and their Products group, due to 
lower prices for copper, copper wire bars, 
silver and tin which more than offset slightly 
higher prices for lead and zinc; and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group, due to 
declines in the prices of shellac and potassium 
iodide. The Iron and its Products group and 
the Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products 
group advanced, the former mainly because 
of higher prices for steel tank plates and hot 
rolled and annealed steel sheets, and the latter 
due to advances in the prices of imported 
bituminous coal and sulphur. The Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group was un- 
changed. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former because of lower prices for 
flour, bran, shorts, coffee and cured meats 
which more than offset advances in the prices 
of potatoes, fresh meats, butter, and milk, and 
the latter due to decreased quotations for bar- 
ley, wheat, oats, steers, hogs, hides, leather, 
lumber and silver which more than offset 
higher prices for flax, calves, lambs, hot rolled 
and annealed steel sheets and sulphur. 

In the grouping according to origin lower: 
quotations for wheat, rye, corn, coffee, raw cot- 
ton, steers, hogs, copper and tin caused a de- 
cline in raw and partly manufactured goods. 
In this group higher quotations were recorded 
for flax, potatoes, calves, lambs, milk, lead and 
zinc. Fully and chiefly manufactured goods 
were also lower, declines in the prices of flour, 
bran, shorts, cured meats, leather, copper wire 
bars and crushed stone more than offsetting 
advances in canned vegetables, butter, and hot 
rolled and annealed steel sheets. Canadian 
farm products, articles of marine origin and 
articles of forest origin declined. Articles of 
mineral origin were slightly higher. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of December of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada.. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city ex- 
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cept milk and bread are the average of quo- 
tations reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers, and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents 
of the Lasour GAZETTE, and also by the 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 
the table contained a list of only the twenty- 
nine foods included in the family budget, with 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
In 1915 when monthly publication of the 
budget in the LABowur GAZETTE was begun it 
was decided to extend the list of foods to 40, 
and in 1920 the list of foods and groceries 
was still further extended to include over 100 
items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. . For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But, as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 


this should be taken into account in using the 


budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912, in the report on wholesale prices in 


Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according 
to the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two-thirds 
or about sixty-five per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. ‘The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etce., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lapour GAzEeTTE a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1918 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to permit the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazmerts, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Couniries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December, each year from 1914 to 1921, 
quarterly from 1922 to 1930, and monthly 
since January, 1931. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 118-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-6; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81:4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
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1925, 73-8; 1926, 73:2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69:3; number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64-7; 1981, 64-1; 1932, 63-8. 1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 

The above figures were arrived at by con- the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report, 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index (Oontinued on page 104) 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 
The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 














_ | Quan-} (t) | Ch) Dec.| Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.}Dec.|Dec.}Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Nov.! Dec. 

Commodities | tity | 1900] 1905 | 1910 | 1913 1914 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932] 1932 
KOA Ce Gale) 1) Bee |b Ce ee ed en babs Niel ak tenia ethics |e. (i 6: [> Obi eb tes 
Beef, sirloin...) 2lbs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6} 44-4] 47-4] 73-4] 71-2] 53-4} 52-8] 53-8] 54-8] 61-2! 69-2] 70-2] 63-2] 50-0] 45-4! 41-2 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0} 29-6) 33-4! 50-8] 46-0] 29-4] 28-6] 28-8] 29-4] 34-8] 42-6] 44-4] 37-2] 26-6] 23-8] 21-8 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3) 12-8) 15-7| 17-6] 27-5} 28-0) 19-0] 18-0] 17-9] 18-2] 21-0] 23-4] 24-9] 21-8! 16-0] 12-9] 19-2 
Mutton, roast.) 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2) 16-8] 19-1] 20-7] 34-2] 33-4] 24-3) 26-5] 27-0] 28-6] 28-6] 30-0] 30-2] 26-7] 21-9] 18-0] 16-9 
Pork, leg? pe. . 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1] 18-0} 19-5} 19-3] 36-7) 38-8] 26-5] 26-4] 24-6] 28-0] 26-3] 27-1) 28-9] 26-8] 16-6] 14-5] 12-9 
7 Oe ae 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0} 34-4! 35-2} 36-8) 69-6] 70-6] 51-8] 52-2] 48-6] 53-4] 52-0] 53-2] 54-6] 53-2] 36-0] 29-6] 28-4 
acon, break- 

TAS te eee “| 15-4} 17-8) 24-5) 24-7) 25-5) 51-3; 57-0] 40-3] 41-0] 37-5} 41-3] 37-6] 39-0] 39-7] 39-0] 22-3] 19-6] 18-6 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2} 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 36-2] 73-8) 70-4] 43-8] 46-0] 46-0] 49-4] 44-4] 45-2] 42-8] 41-6! 26-0] 26-6] 26-0 
Eggs, fresh....] 1 doz] 25-7} 30-0} 33-3] 33-7} 45-1] 71-3] 88-8] 67-7| 60-3] 60-1] 64-7] 64-1] 64-1] 65-2] 58-5] 49-5] 38-6] 45-4 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 34-5) 59-7] 73-9] 56-2! 46-1] 47-0] 51-3] 52-0] 50-8] 50-5] 45-9] 36-7] 29-4] 32-1 
Mae Pg. ea 6qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 52-8) 82-2) 93-6) 80-4] 71-4] 73-2] 72-0] 73-8] 74-4] 76-8] 72-6] 63-6] 56-4] 57-0 
Bue dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2) 49-4) 52-0} 58-0) 60-0/104-4/118-6] 84-8] 76-4] 83-4] 92-2] 85-8] 87-4] 87-6] 69-8] 47-4] 45-4] 45.2 

utter cream- 
OLY vss seth “| 25-5) 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 34-9] 58-1) 65-3] 48-0] 44-4] 46-1] 50-6) 46-7] 47-8] 47-5] 38-2] 27-2] 26-4] 25-9 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1) 17-6) 18-5) 20-5) 22-1) 34-8] 40-0] 32-7/§30-6/§33-4|§33 -5]§32-0/§33-6]§33-1/§29-9 §22-51§19-9)/§19-8 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6} 15-7] 17-5) 19-1} 20-3] 32-8) 37-9] 29-1)/§30-6]§33-4|§33-5]§32-0]§33-6/§33-1 §29-9]§22-5/§19-9)§19-8 
pro ye e e e “ | 55-5} 58-5) 66-0) 61-5] 67-5/118-5)133-5}106-5|100-5}100-5)114-0}115-5]115-5)118-5| 99-0) 90-0] 85-5| 84-0 
Flour, penuly:- “ | 25-0) 28-0} 33-0) 32-0} 37-0} 69-0} 70-0] 49-0)§44-0/§43-0)§52-0/§52-0)§50-0/§53-0 §38-0]§31-0)§28-0}§27-0 
Rolled Oats.. *; “| 18-0} 19-5} 21-0) 22-0) 24-5] 40-5) 38-5} 28-5] 27-5) 27-5] 29-0] 31-0] 31-0] 32-5] 27-0] 23-5 23 +5) 23-0 
Rico... +. ..| 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6} 10-4] 11-4) 13-2) 25-2) 30-8] 19-0|§20-8)§20-8/§22-0| §21-6/§20-6] §20-6/§19-6 §17-6)§16- 6! §16-4 
eans, hand- 
biked ha on 8:6} 9-4] 10-8) 12-4) 13-4] 32-0} 21-8] 17-2) 16-8) 17-4) 16-2] 16-0] 20-6] 21-6] 16-2! 9-8! 8-2) 8-0 
pples, evapor- 

pad ste : bess 9-9} 7-7} 11-5) 12-0) 12-2) 22-8] 28-2) 22-3] 22-5] 18-7] 19-8] 19-2] 21-0) 21-5] 19-7] 17-4] 15-7] 15-2 
runes, med- 

A Tum adses 4 ..| 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6} 9-9] 11-9} 12-8] 19-4] 26-1) 18-2) 19-1] 16-9} 15-7] 13-9] 13-5] 15-8] 12-9] 11-8] 10-7] 10-6 
ugar, granula- 

tedu te 5 J... 4 “ | 21-6) 22-0} 24-0} 23-6] 31-2) 49-6] 53-6] 38-0] 37-2! 48-0] 31-6] 32-8] 30-4] 29-2] 25-6} 24-8] 23-2! 23.9 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8} 11-0; 14-4) 22-6] 25-2] 18-0] 17-6] 23-2) 15-0] 15-6] 14-4) 13-8] 12-4] 11-8] 11-2] 11-2 
Tea, black pa 8-2} 8-3] 8-7) 8-9} 9-7] 15-6) 15-1] 13-6)§14-8)§17-2|§17-8]§18-0| §17-6] $17 -6] §14-4/§13-2|§11-0]§11-0 
Tea, green pe 8-7) 8-7) 9-1) 9-3) 9-7] 15-1] 16-1] 15-0}§14-8}§17-2|§17-8]§18-0]§17-6|§17-6|§14- 4) §13-2|§11-0/§11-0 

ORCS: ee it. : a 8-6] 8-8) 8-9} 9-4) 9-9) 11-6} 15-2) 138-5) 18-5) 18-4) 15-3] 15-3) 15-1) 15-1] 13-5} 11-3] 10-4] 10-3 
Potatoes....... 3 bag| 24-1] 28-0} 30-3] 36-0] 32-7) 62-0} 75-3] 52-8] 37-9] 47-1] 87-4] 54-7] 41-4! 75-5] 42-2! 23-3] 26-9} 29.2 
Vinegar........ Ye qt. “7 7 7 8 8 -9} 1-0) 1-0; 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0 “9 79 

$ $ $ $ $ $ § $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5:48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-96/13-65)14-84/11-00/10-39)10-73)11-56)11-17/11-31)11-83/10-10| 7-85) 7-09] 7-04 


Cc. : Sel vex HCuninCs Mh ieMd (EGP Gems (4 Gomi os, men |) cole. |e i 5 
Starch,laundry| 41b.} 2-9} 3-0) 3-1] 3-2} 3-2] 4-8] 4-8] 4-2! 4-0} 4-1] 4-2] 4-1) 4-1] 4-11 4-0! 4-0} 3-9] 3-9 
Coal, anthra- 


CLO. hick sees Mg ton} 39-5) 45-2} 48-1) 55-0) 54-1) 81-8)/125-9)110-1)114-3]112-6/}112-6}102-3|101-9}101-4/101-0/101-2) 95-5) 95-9 
ven, bitumin- 


Ane ho Mone “| 81-1) 32-3} 85-0} 38-7) 37-2) 63-6) 92-3) 72-6) 75-3) 71-5] 65-1] 63-5} 62-9] 63-1] 62-8] 60-8} 58-9) 58-8 











Wood. hard...|“ cd.| 32-5) 35-3] 38-8} 42-5) 42-2] 79-8] 87-8] 81-1] 78-8] 79-3] 76-0] 75-5) 74-9] 76-2! 75-6] 69-8! 64-0] 64-1 
Wood, SOltea>.. «| 22-6) 25-5} 29-4] 30-6] 31-1) 57-7] 69-1) 60-0] 58-9] 59-1] 56-4] 56-2) 55-3] 54-3] 54-1] 51-3] 47-6] 48-0 
Coal oil bar ae 1gal.| 24-0] 24-5] 24-4) 23-7] 23-4) 27-8] 40-5] 31-6] 31-1] 30-2) 30-3] 31-2] 31-0] 31-1] 30-7] 27-2] 27-1) 27-3 
Fuel and $ $ 

Heit? e<sa:.. 4.2055 1-50) 1-63] 1-76) 1-91] 1-88) 3-11) 4-16] 3-55] 3-58] 3-53) 3-40] 3-29) 3-26] 3-26] 3-24) 3-10) 2-93) 2-94 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... ¢ mo. 2-32| 2-89) 4-05) 4-75] 4-39] 4-83) 6-62) 6-90) 6-95) 6-92) 6-87] 6-87| 6-94) 6-98] 7-07] 6-77] 6-04] 5-99 
$ 

TMOTAISS scm. lS. oa 9-37)10-50)12-79)14-02)14-26)21- 64/25 -67/21-49| 20-97) 21- 21/21 -87|21-37|/ 21-56) 22-11) 20-46)17 - 76) 16-10)16-01 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83) 6-82) 7-29) 7-76/13-92)14-63/11-27/10-51/10-96/11-74)11-07)11-29]11-76|10-42} 8-44) 7-44] 7-37 
Prince Edward Island} 4-81) 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-90]12-00|12-79]10-08| 9-48] 9-58]/10-59]10-16]10-26/10-85| 9-85] 7-88] 7-11] 7-22 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83) 6-55} 7-04) 7-76) 13-58) 14-76]11-05) 10-51) 11-09}11-83]11-28)11-28)11-60)10-37) 8-29) 7-55) 7-44 
QUBDOG: so bane shi «0 0 5-15] 5-64) 6-33} 6-87) 7-37) 13-07| 14-05] 10-58) 10-00] 10-10}11-06)10-34/10-54)11-02) 9-45) 7-29) 6-46) 6-51 
ONGATIO. |. ko5:4 5 500255 5-01} 5-60) 6-50) 7-20) 7-74|13-62)14-91/10-83/10-31)10-66|11-57|11-24/11-33)11-75)10-05| 7-74] 7-08) 7-00 
Manitoba. .......5+0% 5-85) 6-19) 7-46) 7-87) 8-25)13-29)14-38!10-63] 9-87|10-19|10-73}10-57|10-95)11-64| 9-59] 7-40) 6-98) 6-83 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-80]13-86]14-52)11-04]10-25]10-57|11-18|11-18|11-36|12-03] 9-83] 7-54] 6-72] 6-69 

(Og te oA a eee 6-02} 6-50} 8-00) 8-33] 8-47/13-80) 14-56) 10-63] 10-09|10-50)11-35)11-20)11-37|12-13] 9-90) 7-59) 6-97) 6-87 
British Columbia. ...} 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-94/14-54]15-93)12-02/11-45]11-77/12-44|12-15)12-34/12-99)11-14| 8-61] 7-73) 7-76 


sania only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
‘An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
57032—73 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
Trane 2 Tiky ae |) Oe pana ea Cities 

Sandia) sive tk BS | 8 rR Wn che ois 

LOCALITY ae na ba 2 ae 80 fe s Ak ky SH 
Bile cite deaok gels Seu reo eal aoe tele onl 

Sie |p O a) ee OO. ieee) ech net ake gh O Matera) ees a ee 

Alen! wor og oi aa i om = gam Qo aoe) G@) 

SS/E8|/ ocR|SS/ER| 38 | 38 | 8 [ees] 2] ee | gs 

hy om a) [= [oy 3a, es Q, a 

el Jy hat Gy Wie MMe, |i enh vi ee eubieee te, Bie ke 

cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 20-6 | 16-5 | 15-6 | 10-9 | 8-9 12-2 16-9 12-9 14.2 18-6 21-9 34-2 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 22°o | 17-3 | 15-3 | 11-5 | 9-3 9-6 15-9 14.7 16-5 18-9 21-4 34-0 
H=Sydney nc thice «toe ee ae 21-7 | 16-4 | 16-7 | 13-4 | 11-3 11 17 15-8 15-3 19-5 an 33-7 
2—New Glasgow.......... 23°3 | 20 13 9-7; 8:3 7 15 14-5 18-8 19. 20 33-5 
3—Ambherst......c00008005 19 15 12 9 6 8 15 16 15 19-7 Sp 33-7 
4-—Palifax: j a0 bes ee cee 25 18-6 | 18-8 | 13-1 | 11-4 9-8 15-2 14-8 15-3 18-1 21 31-8 
D—-Windsor s.... 8ases sere ele le 25 18 17 1Wy 10 LRN ge. ae J 12 16 18 20 32-5 
6—Eruroly es ie wee oe eee oe 20-7 | 16 14 12 8-7 10 17-5 15 18-4 19-2 23 38-6 

7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 20 16-5 | 15 12 11-5 OS che te 15 15 18 21 35 
New Brunswick (average)...| 24-0 | 19-4 | 20-1 | 18-1 | 11-1 11-5 15-5 17-4 17-7 18-8 a1 35-8 





“5 
Ul 
9 
8—Moncton............... 22: : 15-9 | 13 LOS) eee eel teenie oe 16 15-2 18-8 Pee 33-1 
9—St. John....... He . -5 } 18 13-5 | 10-7 100 in| Py oc 13-6 17-4 17-3 21-7 35-9 
10—F redericton : 25 15 13 10:5 15-5 20 22-8 20 22-8 40 
11—Bathurst........... elas 21-5 | 11 BLO a Wl Pees a Bl 20 15-5 19 21 34 
Quebec (average) . 14-4] 9-4; 6-2 9-2 17-1 11-4 13-7 17-8 20-4 33-9 
12—Quebech fev csnics cae ee 18-3 | 15-4 | 18-6 | 10-74 6-5 10-2 16-5 12:2 13-3 18-4 21-7 29-9 
13—Three Rivers........... 18 14-3 | 12-9 8-8 6-3 9-3 13-3 12-1 14-1 20:5 24 35°8 
14—Sherbrooke............ 21-5 | 15-2 | 19-2 | 11-7 6-5 Q.2 18 12-2 16-5 17 18-9 37-1 
156—Sorelh ore coeds eles oe 15 12-5 | 13-3 dale 7 15 9-3 12 18 19-3 30 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 14-1 | 12-1 | 12 8 5:8 ll 13-7 9-4 12-3 15-5 19-7 33-3 
17-—St John soe. Weak see es 20 14-7 | 14-3 9 5-7 10 21 12-3 11-5 15 18-8 36 
18—Thetford Mines........ 15 12-5 | 10-5 9-5 5 AC Stir 20 11 17-5 20 22 35 
19—Montreal............... 21-6 | 16-3 ; 19-6 9-9 7-5 7-8 18 11-4 12-6 18-1 19-5 34-9 
PAO] sein) UES aA Cth 17-7 | 14-1 |] 14-4 9-4 6-4 9-4 18 12-3 13-3 18 19-8 83-4 
Ontario (average)............ 20-9 | 16-7 | 15-8 | 11-4] 9-2 13-8 17-2 12-6 13-6 17-8 20-7 33-1 
Qi - Ottawa ie ae see cle 20-8 | 15-9 | 16-1 | 11-1 8-5 11-9 16-7 11-2 12-9 17-8 21 34-7 
22—Brockville...........-. 1 22-5 | 16-2 | 16-2 | 10-6 8-5 12:3 17 10-7 10-5 18-6 21-1 34-2 
23——KemostON. te ces Ge sles store 21-5 | 17-5 | 16 10-9 8-6 15-2 16-7 12-4 12-1 16-7 19 31-8 
24—Belleville.............. 16-7 | 18-5 | 18-7 9-2 7 11-7 16-5 11 10 18 19-8 30°9 
25—Peterborough.......... 19-6 | 15 15 10-5 | 7-3 12-3 14-3 11-8 15 16-7 19-2 29-6 
26—Oshawa.......sceeeeee 18-5 | 15-5 | 12-5 | £9-5 | 10 15 18 13 15 17-6 22-8 35-2 
Qi—-Orillva tee Vales ket 20 105} 16-2 9-5 9-5 15 17-5 12-5 13-5 16-7 20-2 30 
28-— LOTONtOW ois os eo os bce 23-9 | 18-6 | 19-3 | 12-2 | 11-3 13-2 16-7 12-7 12-6 19-3 23-6 34:9 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 23-5 | 18-2 | 19-7 | 13-5 8 16-9 19-7 13-6 14-8 18-1 21-1 33-1 
30—St. Catharines......... 21-4 | 16-5 | 15-7 | 11-1 8-6 12-8 16:3 11-9 12-2 16-7 19-1 30°6 
31—Hamilton 23-7 | 19-1 | 19 14-5 | 11-7 15-2 16 12-5 18 17-8 20-9 35 
32—Brantford ; 22-2 | 17-4 | 15-7 | 11-9 8-2 13-4 20-5 12-4 13-5 18-3 20-8 30-7 
$3 Galil ee. ein ee 25 20 17-5 | 14 13-2 16-7 22-5 15-7 10 17-7 21-4 82-5 
34—Guelph 19-6 | 16-4 | 16-8 |} 12-4 } 11 14-7 16 11-6 13:3 16-4 19-4 31°6 
35— Kitchener 19 16-2 | 14-4 | 12 9-8 13-9 14-5 11-7 10-7 16-2 19-4 29-5 
36— Woodstock 20 16-5 | 15-7 | 11 8-1 14a) ee 11-7 12-2 iv 18-8 30-3 
3/—Stratford 18-5 | 15 15-4 | 10-7 | 10-1 13) G8) eaten Tt let oenbse 16-7 19-4 31-2 
38—London 22-3 | 17-9 | 16-5 | 11-8 8-9 13-8 17-8 12-2} 14-2 17-4 20-8 34-1 
39—St. Thomas 22-9 | 18 16-4 | 12-3 9-8 13-5 22 13 12-5 18-2 20-2 33-2 
40—Chatham 21-8 | 17-2 | 16-2 | 12-2 9-3 14-8 17-6 12-7 13-7 17-1 19-1 33°6 
41—Windsor 19-7 | 16-1 | 15 10-7 9-8 13-3 18-7 11-7 12-4 16-9 20 34-6 
AD Sarid sviens Se eeiteeler: 20 16-7 } 15-3 | 18-3 | 11-7 14 15 11-7 13 16-8 21-4 31-8 
43—Owen Sound............ 20-7 | 15-7} 14-4 | 11-4 8-5 VS Oylge ete 11-5 12-5 17-2 20 35-7 
44—North Bay............. 19-3 | 14-8 | 12-8 8-7 7:5 12-3 15-5 13 14-2 18 20-3 32 
45—Sudbury............... 18-6 | 16 13-6 | 10-8 8-6 13 17 13-7 14-1 17:3 18-7 33:3 
46—Cobalt ie pe tm ere vane 18-5 | 15-5 | 14 10 a 12 14-5 14-5 14-7 18-7 20-7 35 
4(—— Dim MINS Jo, a lee ae 24-3 | 21-5 | 15-6 | 12 8-5 TAG Poth ri eae 16-8 19-1 20-5 23-6 37-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 19-7 | 15-1 | 16-7 | 11 8-4 12-6 16:3 13 15-1 18-9 22-1 32-8 
49—Port Arthur............ 20-6 | 16-8 | 16-6 | 11 9 12-6 1 12-6 16-6 19-9 24-3 37 
50—Fort William........... 22-6 | 17-2 | 16-8 | 12-2 | 10-3 12-9 17-5 14-2 16-7 19-3 22-2 35 
Manitoba (average).....:.... 19-4 | 14-8 | 15-6 9-8 8-3 10-4 15-8 11-8 12-2 19-3 22°6 30-7 
51—Winnipeg............... 20-5 | 15-7 | 15-6 9-6 9-1 10-2 15-7 11-2 14:3 19 22-9 29-9 
52—-Brangdon. 2s. «saree ee 18-2 | 13-9 ; 15-6 | 10 7-5 10-5 15-8 12-4 10 19-5 22-3 31-5 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 19-5 | 15-4 | 13-8 9-1 7-3 9-8 14-9 11-4 10-9 19-7 24-3 34-0 
DO VEIN Pe «stn ct tee 20-5 | 15-5 | 14-4 8-7 7-6 9-3 15-5 11-8 11 18-8 23 +2 35-1 
54—Prince Albert.......... 21 ivf 14-7 | 10 8-7 10-3 16-7 13 11-7 22 27-5 34-8 
55—Saskatoon.............. 15-15) 12-5.) 12 8-3 6-3 9-5 13-8 10-1 10 17-9 21-2 31-2 
56—Moose Jaw...........6- 21-5 | 16-5 | 14 9-5 6-5 10 13-7 10 sil tesa 21-1 25-1 34-9 
Alberta (average)............ 17-8 | 14-2 | 18-6 | 9-2] 7-0 10-2 13-9 10-9 12-1 18-8 22°4 32°5 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 17-5 | 18-1 | 14-1 9-6 7 10-5 14-7 12-5 13-6 20-4 24 33-7 
68—Drumbheller............ 16-5 | 138-7 | 12-2 | 10 5 10 13-7 12 12 17-8 21-7 35 
59—Edmonton............. 17-9 | 14-5 | 14-8} 8-8] 7-5 10-6 15-1 10-9 12-5 18-5 21-7 30-6 
60—Calgary............008. 19-4} 14-8 | 14-1 9-1 8-6 10-8 14 10-9 12-5 20-5 24-2 30-3 
61—Lethbridge............. 17-8 | 14-9 | 12-6 8-6 6-8 9 12-2 8-4 10 17 20-6 32-7 
British Columbia (average).| 22-7 | 18-6 | 16-8 | 11-5 | 11-2 14-2 19-8 14-4 16-4 21:3 25°4 39-8 
62—Fernie?? a. sea es 22 18 16 11 12-5 12 LG ahah ese ee te 15-2 22 28 36 
63— Nelson ee Sy ee 22 18 15 11 8 13 a2. 15 20 20-3 25 41-2 
GASP ral Oe eer Se eae Eee 20 18 18 11 13 13 19 I ea et eis 2 21-5 25 40 
65—New Westminster...... 23-3 | 19 15-6 | 10-7 } 10-5 12-2 18-7 13-3 16-1 19-8 24-2 38-5 
66—Vancouver............. 24-7 | 19-7 | 17 12-6 } 12-2 15-5 21-2 12-9 18-3 20-1 24-3 40-2 
OF—VICtOFIA. Jeo. Clee Coe 23-1 | 18-5 | 17 11-6 | 11-2 15-1 20-4 14-6 14-4 21-3 23-9 39-8 
68—Nanaimo............... 22-7 | 17-7 | 16-7 | 11-3 | 12-5 17-3 21 13-3 12-5 22-9 25-8 40-7 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 24 20 18-7 | 12-7 | 10 15-1 20-3 17-8 18:3 22-8 26-8 41-7 





Prince per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. c Grocers’ quotations. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1932 
Fish Eggs Butter 
2/4 re) 3 5 3 of g 
ee m — o - om ° Pot eS a cq pen Pe fas 
‘ S| fe ia Bo &0 P 1) Ee 5 25 ao oe a5 o8 fe 
rei “eer. | gam | 2 ES -% E depo) 28 | Be. aoe! Se! ee p 8 
S8-8|248|aad| 8s BS | Cad | 2a lusts] 87 | 28S |e es| gs | add | Sa 
mgs imo, | Ses | 4, | 3. | 28s] ao [8854] oe |don ldokul oe | Ban! 2a 
Bak | gsa|ShE| 28 | $e (she) 8a lsess) 28 | $s (saee) SS | ska] Bb 
ie) = MD opt oD Fy oO 4 Fy S, = A oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
16-8 21-2 12-7 14-6 51-4 18-3 17-2 20° 4 13-0 45-4 32-1 9-5 22°6 25°9 
9-8 DIO A Tyee cachet | 43-9 12-3 15-0 17-5 14-1 48-5 34-4 9-6 24-6 27.1 
7-2 PAU Tal fe Shere sandal Rea Sa 41-6 13-4 14-4 15-9 13-4 51:5 33-4 | 10-11 25 26-1 | 1 
RP Brn Pa | [ey ee rep ARM | fs Ales ey Aan | ee Meine | [eRe 1a iS | he GE BG 20-6 IN fet 32-7 9-11 25 23-8 | 2 
8 PAU Parl Ie alec a | Wee pa 45 13-4 15 15-5 14-2 42-5 35 8c 25-8 28-8 | 3 
14 SiO) Per ie iret 5 |B Ment cee 45 11 15 14 8 13-8 61-2 33°9 11-5a}) 921-3 26-7 | 4 
RAB 4a Belle Seo ihe IP heen 9 a ene 6 fee I ee ree IBIOGY lahy ae Se 19-3 14 40 35 Saree Hoe 25 28-7 | 5 
10 S10) I alert 3 He ee Ae | il oe. 10-9 15-7 18-6 14-5 47-5 36°5 8 25-2 28-7 | 6 
Sida Bolle aoa Re E Abeer 30 21G ath et RI oi ae 14 eee yee 30 14-2 43 36 7-9 21-5 Boro We 
13-5 BOO dl Ge hell ae cat ores 57:8 14-3 15-5 21-0 14-3 50-2 35-6 9-5 20:0 26-6 
13-5 BHICRY. heeds, 5 0Ih Mirae pe 53°3 14-5 15-5 18-6 14-6 47-3 35°5 9-10 26:3 27-7 | 8 
ee aS 25 Fee aera 60 13-1 13-8 20-9 13-7 58-2 83-8 10-12 23°7 26-1 | 9 
Sey ae Oe 25 Ree a La: eee aoe 60 15-3 17-2 23°5 14-6 45 38-2 8 24 27-6 |10 
5 Bs hin Bw lf ARS ead fe aa as |B Bross | ie ee ee AE a eI SiR 02 | Ui I Re 35 enite fi 18 5 11 
12-5 CONOR Peete AHA crepe tea llctivene ot there 20°3 16-6 16-7 13-4 44.9 30-6 7-8 20-6 24-3 
Sper epets STA ae chee vale al Ae cxctee oall ahs cae raete' ll teveas aeretall ho Sea vere a 15 23-4 12-9 47-8 30-1 10 20:7 24-7 {12 
Se ee cee eal Ae oeeee ae cesta Hide dais «ae 20 15-6 16-1 15-1 50-7 83-8 8b 18 24-6 |13 
Bee SE Cee | fe Sethe | BB RE ts Cal Pe erent | Eee ree 18-7 16-7 17-1 13-3 43-3 33-3 6-7a| 21 23 14 
Bhs Sy ces he | fas Ga Stes cs mele ere At Fs Sete oad Teac ta | He ae | i i a 14-9 12-5 86-5 23-5 Gein? Pees 24 15 
Re ee fl Bere evra eecatoe ty ad ck ee a eearo cn hornsge creat 17-3 15-6 13-5 42-7 30-6 5-6 19 24-8 |16 
2, SR, eB oes | EMSA i | IE bake et | UR Pre | He nae 20 18 15 12-8 49-6 83-2 fi Wit ae Sa 24 17 
ae a Rs esa de ee de eae a ee se atoll ete ae ace 20 11-7 15-5 36-2 29-2 6 21 24-5 |18 
12-5 2825 ale ope eeta | ena etal Ge gevecaae 17-8 17-1 22-5 12-3 50-5 31-5 11 23-7 25-4 119 
A Shee an bane See cs ieee, 9] Benet eb i le 25 13 13-9 12-8 45-2 29-8 10 20-7 23-6 |20 
19-0 20-4 15-6 11-8 53:3 17-4 16-7 26:7 12-6 45-3 32°8 9-7 20°1 20:4 
18 22 2007 10 Pally. corse 23-4 16-5 28-2 12-2 49-3 32-6 TOs ieee ere 24-3 |21 
eee Merd 25 15 5 emit Oe |i Retes Bae 16-7 16-5 22-8 12-9 43-7 32-4 8 ‘04 ee 24-6 |22 
Pe see, ae 18 17 pre inic o ee | Dee Ne 18 18 21-7 11-7 43-7 32-5 8 21-1 24-3 123 
Bets Be |S RM ER Bo [MRI 5 0 OS UB ia Ae >| ea ape De Oda eR 24-9 11-3 41 34 7-8a| 23-1 24-7 |24 
eee | (Es ayes tle he. leas Sota cre ee ret cle aetna 18 15 22-3 14-4 43-7 33-1 9 22°3 24-9 |25 
SS eo Ae ae Bee one gee ee eens 20 18 29-1 13-8 47-8 36 LO thee eae 25:6 126 
Sas as Ot fafa Seo 13 pd ioe. | Rte oe 15 15 27 13-2 45-2 32-2 10 23-7 26 127: 
AGE SB Gio |e Beet Secs | eae, Be Bis ar | I Piet | ft Mie 17-3 30-5 12-3 54-3 34-5 10 23-7 26-8 128 
a Pee ot | We hes Sir acts RRR Pacis Wen | TM 18-7 19 85-2 12-7 44 34-8 10 NURS Se 26-1 |29 
Pa aie cel By BSB AS | Nees 6 eons, ae | ie er een 17-5 16 31-5 11-9 43-7 33°7 10 23 25-3 130 
SB rsh 2s eee apace [OL RPMS | Pets era Aa Tb aes 15-7 22 29°5 11-9 49-7 37-4 10 24 26-4 |31 
Pe SERS Col B. GETEENATA OY OED. F od BOB ea fb MR ae 15-7 17 25-8 12-2 44-5 32-5 9 23 25-1 (32 
Pere ae eva ate seased Mer | cic Caos: PPT cheval ose het ebeceacg heels 17 16-5 28-2 12-9 42-8 34-2 10 21-5 25-9 133 
Asie pean te hi Meneoca  e Helie ait | Pe filed ol. Aarts earl) bey i a 15°5 29-4 12 48-2 34-3 10 22-7 25-2 |34 
FN SAB. EY NERO TUE RS eH Ee Bae 55 5 See 18 CE een, 11-5 39-8 29-5 g 23 25°4 135 
SOO Bing aE Rb or PAPE EPS ORES ECs aera, 15 14 23-6 11-4 40 31-7 8 arabe Oe 24-4 |36 
DRObioles hole Bie Cis cid Rr Re ac ol (meee eels aera 18-6 16-7 28-5 12-3 45 32-3 8 22-5 25-1 |37 
ne safc al ls Berghe Ah RCH It Meee nial | IB n ate 15-4 15-2 30-2 12-2 44-4 32-8 {/ 22-6 25-6 |38 
Se At 18 Ree a | (tage © ea. Decorate 16-2 15-4 33°5 12-5 46-6 36°3 10 26:2 26:6 |39 
SORES, el es Ree, er | Me drt. t Ui Raed oe Leaner 15 17-5 25-3 11-6 42 33-4 9 23-2 24-7 |40 
SESE ios S| De ced Oot erway. | ie ierere Ae | lee Mire ee 16 18 29 12-3 40-7 30-7 10 on eee 24-7 {41 
cB Cis aol fe, Bes eer Bees een. Bite Oe aoa bs mer 16-7 17 29-3 12-1 41 33-7 9 24-3 25-4 |42 
REE GE 50)|[b Ces 2 eRe ciel eee eee er RS aan 14 13 22-3 11-4 41-6 32-7 10 23 24-8 143 
pte Eel ee 18 ee dois e es 5. [i Regi MEN Pehcs eaes ert 17 24-8 14 50-2 32 11 ls Mae! 24-7 144 
ees ab;] Pash ee Bhs Pee Aare 4 I Renr ae 55 18 16-4 19-1 12-2 55-8 29 11 19 25-1 |45 
ZO Dab lidsces sherk a.tbe al ts eee 50 AWSOTE Wis eee 21-2 14-2 53-6 $3°4 -1a-b12°5 4]... 00.06 25-5 
es oe DOOM epaaey Naren ah aye SereeM eee ented 21 20-7 18-5 TOS ea oe 28-8 13-3a} 28 27-4 |47 
ren hero ae 19 DTA ct ae ante | pac twecetene| eects « 14-3 28-2 12-5 48-1 31-5 10 22-5 25-4 148 
Saya ae A aka Sea ais aston DIGI | le eae 18-7 16 29-4 13-4 41-4 32°8 LE 1 Re 25-8 149 
Ries | binant | es new ey (Ss) | le Ceseaeer. 20 16-7 24-2 13-7 40-9 29-9 11-1 23 26-4 |50 
20-3 19-3 0 WES Ae 50-0 21-1 16-3 22-1 11-6 49-3 29-4 8-9 19-5 23-9 | @ 
aie iae 19 TWO) be Beit An, | Ph ea ina 20 16-6 24-4 10-9 53-1 27 10 20 25 51 
20-3 TO SON Coss an eee wae 50 22-2 16 19-8 12-2 45°5 31-8 | 7-1-8-3 19 22-8 |52 
20-0 20-9 9-6 ROSGE Cees sss 23°8 18-3 20-5 11-8 40-5 25°8 9-8 18-5 23°8 
21-9 20-8 oR hk aah aed RAR 25 19 22-2 LOH ees 5 oat 23-9 10 17 22-2 153 
20 21-2 8 LOBAS ayia xe 20 16-5 14-5 11-9 35 25-7 9 19-9 25-6 |54 
18-2 19-5 9-5 TOBY eeacanee 25 16 18-4 11-3 42-1 26-3 10 18 23-3 155 
20 22-1 TO RRB secre cael Ceserssxcrne 25 21-6 26-7 13-2 45 27-1 10 19-2 24-1 |56 
20-1 19-2 11-3 16-1 50-0 21-5 19-1 22°4 12-4 42-8 28-2 9-6 21-9 26-4 
20 20 10 PAV aly Siecmce: 21-2 23-3 15-6 11-9 41-6 30-9 10 21-9 Do NG 
20 17-5 12-2 DOGS He ee es al ie ee anys 16-5 18 13-5 39°3 24-7 10 23-2 25-5 158 
20 19-5 11-1 15 50 17-6 17-2 21°6 12-1 44-4 27-5 10 21 26 ~=—s«|59 
21°6 20-6 13: Pa oe eee eee 25 20 30-1 12-3 45-5 27-5 9 22 27~—s«|60 
19 18-5 10-4 TiAl pearcnae 22 18-6 26-6 12 43-3 30-5 9 21-3 26-4 |61 
16-4 18-1 15-0 bE jo pe eee 21-8 19-5 26-2 13-6 45-5 33°38 11-0 25-5 29-6 
25 25 15 QO Pl ecmasrstase 21-7 22-5 28-5 Aen ae Se 32 10 22-5 29-2 62 
18 PAM e. 0 We Sie 20.0) | teegectveee 25 23-5 28 14-7 46 36°9 14-3a| 27-5 30-8 163 
21 ZOE dere ane 20: AG eee et 20 23 13 45-5 36 12-Salnseee et: 29-4 |64 
LTDA ee Res eel ivswes--taete isc. ee eilecaie iat 17-5 17:8 24-7 12-2 42-7 32-7 8-3a] 25-8 28-3 |65 
12-5 13 15 10-6 20-3 17-6 28-9 12-3 43-4 31- 8-3a| 24-7 27-8 |66 
TOSGE eae ee bak wend BB 05 he eee ln 21 18-2 23-7 12-6 46-6 35-6 {11.1-12.5a} 27-5 30-5 |67 
et ect CRTC cece (Cao ae ae: 25 18-5 30 14-2 44-4 33°2 10a 25 30 68 
He 1 Ot | ee 12 Sas SRP eerste ees 17-5 22-5 15-7 50 28-6 19+ Balewrcres 30-8 |69 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 











Rs S sy Canned Vegetables 
S 3 ean g 9 |—-——_—__—— 
g . ae oc oD. a. ai. an me 
38 B aj hae 22 BO | tn & 
r=] eS) No > g o™ nN sS a 
t ASI hy aos] fa oN be KS =) by os me} 
Locality a me om ae st ge fa A Feb OU Maite Ne 
Vor | 8) ee) See eee | Be] ga | ere” | ues | ied 
go | Bs ah | koe] Se | oe | Sa a8 oF af ay 
a 2 5. Sac] Smo | "ea 28 23. 5a Sa BS. 
© fea) wa fy — a H HH AY Oo 
a cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)................. 19-8 5-6a) 14-9 2-7 4-6 8-2 10-9 11-6 11-5 11-6 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 18-9 6-4 14-4 3:3 4-9 8-2 12-5 11-6 11-0 11-2 
I--Sy dneyinn ts teas ge sate eeeime eet 18-3 6-7 15-5 3-1 4-6 6-9 12-8 11-3 10-8 11 
2—New Glasgow..cccrsssccsevess 18-4 6 14-4 3-2 4.8 8-5 11:7 10 10 10 
SAIS G hss veces oe ae =: 18-4 6 14:3 3°3 5 8-7 10 11-8 11 11 
4 Halifax. iii. 0, aioe Ville eps se 18-9 6-7 14-5 3-4 5 8-4 12-5 11-5 11 11-1 
5S Windsor aves sts Se ae a. AON FAN Feo a 14 3-4 5 8 i153 12-3 12-3 12-3 
GS Prunes. Ses SPO ees bi 20:3 | 6-6-7 13-7 3-4 4-7 8-7 12-8 12-4 10:8 11-9 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... 18-4 6-7 17 3-1 5 9-2 es 13-2 11-7 13-8 
New Brunswick (average).......... 18-9 7-0 14-3 3.9 4-4 7.9 13-0 10-6 10-3 10-5 
S—Monceton.........00. see ee cesses 20-2 6-7 14-8 3-4 4-4 8-2 12-4 10-9 10-4 10-7 
9—Saint John. ...0+5. BE ite 18-2 7-3 15 3 4-8 7-4 13-8 10-4 10 10-3 
10—Fredericton.............00.00.- 18-3 7-3 14-2 3-2 4-7 7-9 13-8 11 10-6 10-8 
AI -SBRathurstey ys joes ees = selec ws} 19 6-7 13 3-1 3-5 8 12 10 10 10 
Quebec (average)..... Ace ep ety eae 17-6 4-6 13-4 2-9 4-74 7-2 11-0 10-0 10-5 10-7 
12—Quebec..0...csececsseeeseccees 18-5 | 6-5-7 14-3 3:3 5-1 8-1 11-2 10-1 9-9 10-5 
13—Three Rivers...............46- 18-7 | 4-4-7 13-6 3-1 4-7 6-7 12-1 10 10-8 10-2 
14—Sherbrooke................00+: 17-1 4 13 2-9 5 6-9 11-7 10 10-2 11-8 
1S—BSorel ve ve seccaeccesectee: TEE Ae hai te 14-7 2-5 4 6-7 10 10 9-7 10 
16—St. Hyacinthe 17-7 3-3 13-9 2-3 5-3 8-4 11:6 9-8 9-6 10-7 
17—St. John’s... ....6.0.0.0000-.- 14-9 4 12-5 2:6 4-7 7:3 11-3 10 13 12-3 
18—Thetford Mines HO Saeed 11-4 3:1 5 6 10-8 10 10-7 10-6 
19—Montreal... fics... cece ca 19-5 |4-7-5-3 14-3 3-2 4.5 8-2 10-5 10 10-6 10:3 
PAU pee S UNE es Oa eae eae A AL 16-7 4-7 12-7 3-1 4-2 6-2 10-1 10-2 9-7 9-7 
Ontario (average)..............0002- 19-2 5-2 14-5 2-5 4-6 9-0 11-3 11-0 11-0 10-9 
PI OUMAWA Se. iy clbiv'baie sole cindlee es 20-1 |5-3-7-3 14-7 3-4 4-3 9-3 9-8 10-2 10-3 10:3 
22—Brock ville. .....042.20+creesees 14-9 | 4-5-3 12-8 2-8 4.3 8-1 10 10-6 10-4 10-4 
23—Kingston..........-+-.sseeeee- 16-1 4.7 13-4 2-9 4-6 9 11-7 10 10 10 
24—Belleville............cc cece eees 15-9 D 14 2-2 4-6 9-1 10-5 10-1 10 10 
25—Peterborough........c¢.....05 17-6 4-7 13-2 2-3 4.2 9 10-4 10-2 9-9 9-8 
26--OshaWA, 2.04.0 scene ee slneceee- 23-4 14:7-6-7 15 2-2 4.8 9-8 11-2 10-6 10-8 10-8 
Pie HOri ia ee es tect, a ta 16-8 4 14 2-2 3-6 9-2 11 10-8 11-2} 10-8 
28S Toronto ce, fe ek ss wales 22-8 |5-3-6-7 14-6 2-4 4-6 9 10-7 10-8 10-9 10-8 
29—Niagara Falls...............0.. 21-4 |4:7-6-7 15 2-6 4-3 9 11-9 11-6 13 12-2 
30—St. Catharines.............000- 16-9 |4-7-6-7 15 2-5 4.2 9 11-4 9-9 10-5 10-6 
S1—-Hamiltone., i). vas ise-+le sls seteis e's 25-2 | 4-6-7 14-7 2-2 4-5 9-3 10-7 11-2 10-9 11 
S2-—BrantlOnd hee cee ee ue ekek. 19-7 | 4-6-7 16 2 4-5 9-6 10-4 11 10-8 10-8 
BS a ee Maat RUN Mey ty 22:71 4-6 15-3 2-1 5 9-6 10-9 10-9 11 10-9 
34——Guelphiiee ee ee en eas 2 19-2 5-3 14-2 2-1 4-6 10-3 10-5 | - 11-4 10-9 10:3 
$0-—Kitehener.!). 022. ee 21-9 4.7 13-9 2-1 4.9 10-1 11-3. 10-4 10-4 10-7 
86—Woodstock...........6...e002 15-5 4.7 13-7 1-9 4-3 8-7 11-5 12 11-8 11 
3/—Stratiord |... <0 dss ocis ae aalne os 17-3 | 4-7-6 15 1-9 4-6 9-8 j1-4 11-4 10-5 10-5 
88——Tondan we ie las sis see aeatns os 19-9 |4-7-5-3 15-7 2-1 4.3 9-1 11 11:4 ib 10-9 
39-—St. Dhomas.:.. hss. Meee: 19 |4-7-5-3 16:3 2 4-1 8-9 11-8 12-2 11-4 DAIS 
40-—Chathany 2s diese cinerea e 22-4 4.7 15 2-2 4.7 10 13-3 11-1 12-9 13-4 
41 Wind sori: bs sfeltiers «she aie Serets oie 16-2 |5-3-7-3 14-2 2-2 3-7 8-6 11-4 10-8 10-4 11-4 
AQ—SArnia sl Rew oe eee. 19-2 4 16 1-8 4.9 8-7 11-7 11-2 11-1 10-7 
43—Owen Sound.........seeseeeees 19-2} 4-5-3 i 2-1 4 8-4 12-2 11 10-7 10-8 
44—North Bay.........sscceeseees 19-3 5-3 15 308} 5-2 9-8 12-7 10-7 10-7 10-7 
45-——Sudbury oot ele cee caer 19 5-3 13-7 3 4-6 7-2 19 10-4 11-3 11-1 
AB—Wobalt we ee ake 1 oa 4 17-8 6 14 3°4 5-9 8-8 11-6 12-2 12-3 11-9 
4(—Timmins: 4 + cela ies aesoree s 19-8 5-6 12-8 3:4 5-3 8-5 11-1 12-4 13 12-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 16-7 | 4-5-3 14:3 3-1 4-7 9 1a 10-9 10-7 10-5 
49-— Port Arghur:, ./s gum o suited eles 21-2 5-3 16 2-6 5 8-5 9-8 10-7 10-9 10-7 
§0—Fort William.................. 19 5-3 13-2 2-6 4.5 7-5 10-7 11-9 10-5 10-6 
Manitoba (average)...............-- 20-7 5-7 14-2 2-4 4-6 9-8 10-6 13-0 12-4 12-3 
bl—Winnipers: . 00 Weg... dome cas 21 5-6-6 14-8 2-4 4-5 9 10-1 12-5 11-9 11-8 
52 = Brandon sic eetes a teeta ee 20:4 |5:3-5-6 13-5 2-4 4-6 10-6 11-1 13-5 12-9 12-7 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 20-9 5:8 16-0 2-4 4-5 8-4 10-6 14-1 13-5 13-8 
63 Resinaer op Oe. vole eas Osta =>: () |e arco 2-3 5 7-7 11-2 14-1 13-2 14 
64—Prince Albert................: 21-7 EiaeKOW I bopecris ol 2-2 4-3 8-4 11:4 14-1 13-7 14-1 
65—Saskatoon).....0. 0000 0csdeeee- 18-8 6-7 14 2-5 4-4 8-8 9-9 13-5 12-4 12-4 
56—Moose JAW........0-ecececeeces 21-8 5-6 18 2-5 4.2 8-7 9-7 14-7 14-8 14-7 
Alberta (average)............-c0000- 22-2 6-0 15-0 2-6 4-6 7:4 9-6 13-5 14-0 14-4 
57—Medicine Hat.................. DORR ees ad 15-5 2-4 5-9 7-1 9-5 13-2 14 14-9 
58—Drumbheller............0.0e000: 21 5-4 iS Dell 4 7:6 8-3 14-8 15 7} 
59——Hdmoanton:, .. dufs/< iene Peart 20-4 6-7b 14-6 2-5 4-1 6-7 9-1 12-8 13-7 13-8 
60-—Calgaryae ei Cee 23:3 | 5-6-7 14-8 2-5 4-5 8-1 10-5 12-9 13-3 14-2 
61—Lethbridge.................... oe erael Wnts ota | 2-7 4-7 Zoe! 10-8 13-8 14-2 14-2 
British Columbia (average)......... 23°3 6-3 18-0 3-0 4-9 6-1 7-3 13-1 12-7 12-8 
G2—Merniewne 2. hPa dle. s Ac eater ee OB oop taei me tet 15-5 2-9 4-7 iu 8 13-7 14-5 14:5 
68—Nelsoniy 2). oi... Glo k otecue ee « 23-5 6-3 16 2-9 5-1 6-8 7-9 13 13-5 13-5 
Gd Pray. jae deles 6 de emenete sm 21 7 14 3-1 4 5-2 7-2 13-2 Toe 13-5 
65—New Westminster............. 22-6 6-3 20-3 3} 4-7 5-6 5-9 12-3 11-7 11-9 
66—Vancouve?.........--ccececeee 23-3 6-3 19 2-9 4-8 6-5 6-7 12-4 11-2 11-7 
Oi VICCOLIAN tated: cocks Lee aceon 22-9 7:5 19-3 2-8 5-4 love 6-5 12-3 12-2 11-9 
68—Nanaimo. ;. 0.83.4 eadee oe | 5 -5-8 20 2-9 5-3 6-9 9-1 13-2 1 12-5 
69—Prince Rupert................- 25 6-3-8 -3 20 oa 5 5 i 15 13-6 13-2 





a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20-0z. loaf at 5c, 6c. and 7c., or 20 for $1.00. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1932 








common, white, 


Beans, dry, 
per lb. 
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a ees 
3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


LOCALITY 


per lb. 


Dominion (average)....... 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 
LSy dneyii ts hae een 
2—New Glasgow........ 
3—-Amherst. bocce cc sieas « 
4—Malifaxi or. laie mes 
5—-Windsor...........05 


7—P.E.I. Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (average) 
8—Moncton............. 





Bathurst. wets ba. 
Quebee (average).......... 
DZ OUD EGR. ules ciel 


SiS Or Ot St Sr Ort Ort St Or GS O11 GD GD. 
bo maTh Gs COO S100 b9 


ORT ol eH Be NAT, f 
Ontario (average).......... 
Zi Ottawa vee cose cesar. 


2o——Kangston. sc... <. se oes 


25—Peterborough........ 
SO TOSDAWEA I. wae ss oes dee 


29—Niagara Falls........ 
380—St. Catharines........ 
Ble Ham tones... ae 
oe Brantiord a... en, 


34-—Guelphy ie we 
35—Kitchener............ 


41 WandsOnen uc doc ek aes 
ADT SAINIA eh see oe ees 


44-— North Baycol) kee 
A5—Sud bury... <0. ence 
46--Cobalt deen. cee ca 


65—New Westminster... 
66—Vancouver........... 
67—Victoria..:........5.. 
68—Nanaimo............. 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 
extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $24-$30. 


unsweetened, 

per 4 lb. tin. 
XXX, per quart 
standard, per bar 


per lb. 
per lb. 
per lb. 
per lb. 


per lb. 
Tea (kind most sold) 


Cocoa, pure, 
Vinegar, spirit, 
Salt, fine, in bags, 
Cream of tartar, 
Starch, laundry, 
Soap, laundry, 


Yellow, 
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Anthracite coal, 
United States’ 
stove and chestnut, 
per ton 
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pul c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
p. Mining company houses less than 6 rooms $20, others $40 and 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1932 





























Wood Rent 
gS 
> ae 
a ‘ a Six-roomed 
8 a £ 60 | S| Six-roomed] house with 
Q 2 +e) uA on by 8 | house with | incomplete 
os ks aD we ae seas ™ | ¢%|modern con-| modern 
9 2. =9 28 $38 8.89 ‘3 | 2.8 veniences, con- 
By oO OS he na rie te BS u — | | per month | veniences, 
3 ad Pa) po Pao a5 0 a |wo th 
2a 3 a a = 2 aS, =5 oe 3 2 per mon 
a S ba B B S é |= 
$ $ $ $ Canine: $ $ 
9-404 11-866 7-680 9-348 7-627| 27-3 |10-0 28° 950 15-850 
8-325 9-833 4-750 5-500 6-500) 30-4 |10-0 20° 167 15-417 
6-50-7-25 SOO Gomme iOr OH isa sOO tae. EOL UTE TA MET TL Ie eas] AN 29-7 |10-2/16- Oh 00 |12-00-16-00 | 1 
6-50-6-75 9-00 3-00 BOOT avai enn 30 10 0-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
BP LOO COON PEK, ieee eee ae RS el RO ER MO EG Eh et eR] oe Te ie pk 29 10 15: 00-18. 00 10-00 | 3 
9-00-10-25 11-00 6-50 7-00 6-50 | 83-4 |10-1/25-00-40-00 |18-00-25-00 | 4 
3 GOSS 06 BS 0 HOO) IG GURUS SG Sian (prey Soe ee PN Nees SRBee ese cae Fe Pe a, A ER Ss ee a ee 30 =| 10 25-00 20-00 | 5 
Sacra eon fae. 20 eee He aa tae 18 PL aac ee ae bees 18 Le Eos Pilea a eds Be 30 9-8/20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
8-30-9-75 10-80 6-75 8-00 7-50c} 29-2 10 |21-00-26-00 |10-00-17-00 | 7 
9-844 11-167 6-000 7:°375 7-500) 27-9 | 9-8 24-375 18-625 
9-75-11-75g 11-00 7: 5:00g 6-00g g 30 9-7/22-00-32-00 |18-00-22-00 | 8 
8-50-11- 25 11-00-12-00 |8-00-10- 06 10: 00-12- on 6-00-8-00 | 7-50-10-00 | 7-00-8-00c} 29-6 | 9-5/20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
9-00-10-00 EUS OO! |eaecona tote a lke Sic tegete si | aes eta, oe ae ash See Peso eis 27 9-8 25-00 18-00 |10 
GE By a aeshieae Bal lpn sae Ce baka WARE Ro) CORN ih Ee Ot PO ge GE 70 Bi Pe PER oo Pe 25 110 18-00 15-00 |11 
8-854 12-179 11-197 8-797 10-059 8-467) 24-2 | 9-6 22° 056 13-875 
10-00 11-00 12:67c 11-38¢ 11-33¢ 7-50c} 22-1 | 9-7/25-00-35-00 }............ 12 
8-00 11-00 15-00 12-00 14-00c 7:00 | 29-5 |10 |18-00-25-00 |10-00-18-00 |13 
9-00 13-0 -00 5-50 6:50 7-00 | 25-8 | 9-6)20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
Tae les ete Ae 12-00-12-50 |7- 50-9: “00 | 8: 50-10- 00 |5-50-6-00 | 6-50-7-00 |............] 21-5 [10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
7°25-7-50 12-50 ee Ye 13-33c} 7-00-10-67c) 20-4 |10 |18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
-67¢ 
Siddha Ho BH 6 cial Lae un now ral Revs GIR led |e Bestullt SRS al: ere ai, Mold lewis A NP ad Me 20 9-4/20-00-28-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
fetes hA etek end | ehehs aie Stereo kevets | Oy ene Medel ot 2) [PRS sie Ree sail he Ue eee Mice eee RRR RMU) | et ee | 26 9-4110-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 |18 
9-50 12-00 11-00 12-00 12-00c} 27-1 | 9-5)18-00-33-00 |15-00-18-00 |19 
9-25 7-50-9- 75 5:50-6:50 Gab Owe) Wee Bees 25-6 | 8-8/22-00-30-00 |14-00-22-00 |20 
10-097 il. “296 : 8-563 10-720 9-223] 25-5 | 9-6 a4: 259 17-250 
9-25 |12-50-13-50 : 6-00 7°50 5-00 | 25-5 | 9-7/22-00-32-00 |18-00-23-00 |21 
SF OO=8200) |e. (6 Ae Pen ee J Pa SO eI ts Soi) bo Ser 23-5 | 9-3!20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 |12- tert 00 10:06 14-00 12-00 | 25 9-7|18-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 |23 
11-00 0-50 9-00 10-00 9-00 | 25-5 | 9-5)20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |24 
9-00-11-00 |11- 00-12. 00 6-00 7-00 6:00 | 25 9 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |25 
10-00 9-50 11-00 12-00 8-00 | 27-5 {10 |12-00-20-00 | 7-00-12-00 |26 
9-75 12-50 7:00-8-00 | | §-00-9-50) Ju. 52.5..20. 25 9-8) 20-00-24-00 |12-00-18-00 |27 
10-50 10-00 11-00 13-00 11-00 | 25-8 | 9-4/22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 {28 
7-00-7-50¢ 10-00g g g g 24g | 9-3/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |29 
g g zg g 21-5g} 9-8/22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |30 
9-00 10-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 25-4 | 9-4/20-00-35-00 |12-00-20-00 |31 
11-00 it eo Ua beesicnese oeemearat Her amma W Kal) Oa Ise mcrainaer ee 13-00 8-348c] 24-7 110 |/20-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 |32 
10-00 12-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c] 23-2 | 9-6/20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 {33 
9-00-11-50 1l- 9-00-10-50)10-50-11-00 |............ 24-1 | 9-8)/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |34 
10-00-11-00 11- 12-00 OTe Sais etre aie 23-8 | 9-8/22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |85 
Me Le DO ia oO st DOLL ek tht MEND, LEWIN aceon atlas oc vise cz ous Lo co bet lee Se 23 8-3]20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
10-00-11-00 12- 12-00 TASOO) |e eects oe 23-6 | 9-8/22-00-80-00 |15-00-22-00 |37 
G2 00=1 1200) 0-00-1100. ket, LYRTG SOON, ee 11-25c¢ 9-00c} 23-9 | 9-7/25-00-35-00 |17-00-25-00 |38 
ISO Oe 25-1200 neces oe a (6 00-18" OG. bee & . sellin 0 hen meee 12-00c} 22-3 |10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |39 
9-00 HOSOUR ere t ro ele dais eee ee loa es: woe lees coca ste itan cee et oe 23-3 |10 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |40 
8-50 10-500 See t | LOLS ONC hey. 0). 14-00¢ 10-00c} 22-7 | 9-5/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |41 
DOP ULE OEE SHON! err Sone ass PAIN Soe NS 6. auteR me hs steer Slddme a 23-8 | 9-7/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
Pa eRe a LOCO ee ds ott ie Pensa rete shasta cml cles cacao | aaTt 1 Od 20-O0-04-00 114° 00-50 Ou [45 
12-75 Aa | 700s: 00 [fO700-LO4B0 a)... SEIN... 1d. eee. Gale wl, 30 WOU Te Maa canna WE ena aS Betta 8 44 
8-50-13-00 TS S00) seleites soe es ELOSO0CI4 3... ee 12-00c 12-75c} 30-6 |10 n 18-00 |45. 
ecm: Sea | wee ee EO DO leu ee. ee 8-25-10 O0Men ee ae oe 10 <a) 00 14-00 |46: 
14-00-14-50 |15-00-15-50 |... 00.020. ]. cc 5-00-5-50 | 7-50-10-50c]............ 35 9-7 p 47 
7°75-10-50 9-00 4-50 6:00 6:00c} 26 9-1)18- 00-25. 00 |13-00-18-00 |48 
9-50-12-00 |10-50-11-50 6-00 MOVE ae aes oe er 28-3 |10 |22-00-80-00 |15-00-22-00 |49 
8-00-12-00 |10-00-11-50 6-00 7-00 5-50-7-00] 27 9-4/22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |50 
9-813 3-688 cee gens. atm 6-37 7:250 6-500) 25-5 | 9-9 26-250 17-500 
OF 50-150 1175-14-50. | eee. ee. De 4-50-7-00] 5-50-8-50 6-00c]...... 9-8/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |51 
8-25-10-00 |12-50-16-00 |..........]............ 6:00-8:00} 6-50-8-50 7:00 | 25-5 |10 |18-00-27-00 |12-00-18-00 |52 
8-625 2351S Wo ML i A 5-250 9-000 9-750) 29-7 |10-5 20°875 17-625 
8-50-12-25h SOULE Proterdes, «\ eats] thats o, '4 aOR co [ate | haa 6: 50-10-00 oe. seems « 28 10 |23-00-35-00 |18-00-23-00 {53 
8-00-9-50h : 3°25-5-25 | 4°75-6-75 Joo... een es. 31-2 |11-7/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
7-50-9-00h 6-25 | 7-00-10-00i 7-50 | 29-7 |10-3/20-00-30-00 |12-00-20-00 |55 
5-25-9-00h ZON| Bh odatae cel] Sate Reenones olen peekclee 13-00-14-00e 12-00c - 10 |22-00-32-00 |18-00-20-00 |56 
5-969 6-000 7:000 4-458] 31-1 |10-2 24-750 18-000 
£ g g 32. dg i 7|20- i tal 00 |18- pe 00 |57 
BOO) et 10.0285 ERE SO es ST. AG 4-50 | 31- 58 
4-50-6-00h 6-00 8-00 5-33c] 30-3 10: 3} 25: 00-30- 00 |16- 00-25. 00 |59 
7-50-8-00h|  10- 6-00g 6-00g 4-002) g | 9-8/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |60 
AZ 00-8 WOHNSSS) «SSLRS aver seats | sheet. eens RE CF SNES og hep ee 4-00 | 30 {11 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-18-00 |61 
10-064 7° 438 7846 4-949) 33-1 |11-5 20° da1 17-906 
DoW 2 oghorckoioies (Eon cirkog Ae ul IRA aii 3 | BSW ct oils Cael (Diane Seeled IPaGeAe Rice le ci oie ee 39 11-2 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-00-11-00 6-50-7-00 | 8-50-10-00 5-625c)...... 11-7/22-00 26-00 |16-00-20-00 |63 
8-50-10-50 i. 6-50 8-50 6.00citea... 10 |22-50-28-00 |17-50-22-50 |64 
9-50-10-50 POU | saeteete ors Melee ete etc tome ae ees 6-00 3-75 | 30-4 |11-7|16-00-20-00 |10-00-16-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 OOWEN ae teed | coker eee eae es te 6°75 4-25 | 28-2 |10-6 23-50 20-00 |66 
9-75-10-75 . 6-50 Baa 4-77c| 31-9 |11-2/20-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 |67 
ET eLearn eee. Wane TL en an eet ee cane re REED So 4 OBC | Meee os 34 12-5|20-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |68: 
12-00-13 -50 8.00-12.00i} 9-00- 3 001 4-80c | 85 18 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-22-50 |62 








f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Including birch. n. Houses with conveniences not 
up. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $20-$30. s. Delivered from mines. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


a el 








Commodities Com- Dec}. Dec}. Dec]. Dec.] Dec.| Dec.} Nov.) Dec. 
modities | 1913 | 1918] 1920] 1921 | 1922} 1925 | 1926] 1927] 1928) 1929] 1930] 1931 | 1932 | 1932 
*All commodities: ....... aes 502 | 64-0/127-4|155-9]110-0] 97-3]102-6} 97-9] 97-2] 94-6] 96-0] 77-7] 70-4] 64-8] 64-0 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1|127-91167-0/103-5] 86-2/100-6] 95-0) 95-1] 86-3) 93-9] 59-3] 56-4) 52-2) 50-2 
II. Animals and their Products 74 70-9]127-11145-1/109-6] 96-0]100-3}100-0]105-4|109-4)109-8] 90-5] 66-4] 57-5) 57-2 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Productad kan ean! 60 | 58-2)157-11176-5} 96-0/101-7|112-5} 96-2] 95-2] 93-2] 89-6] 76-9] 71-8] 68-6) 68-6 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper a2 es et fe ites ee seat Sees 44 63-9] 89-11154-4]129-41106-3]101-6} 99-0] 98-6] 98-3] 98-2] 85-2) 76-7) 64-5) 64-0 
V. Iron and its Products... 39 68-9/156-9]168-4|128-0]104-6]104-5! 99-3] 94-1] 93-0} 93-4] 89-0] 87-3] 86-0} 86-2 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 | 98-4/141-91135-5] 97-0] 97-3|103-9| 95-7] 91-9] 95-1] 96-5] 71-6] 66-3) 58-2} 57-5 
VII. eimRe or Sy Minerals and ( 
IProductsue we. Wena eee 73 | 56-8] 82-3/112-21116-6]107-01/100-3]103-1| 94-7) 93-4] 93-4] 89-4) 87-5] 85-7) 86-1 
VIII. Chemica and Allied Pro- 
UCUSE Vere rae aoe ares = 73 | 63-4|118-7/141-5}117-0|105-4] 99-6] 99-3] 97-4] 94-2! 95-1] 90-3] 86-6] 83-9) 83-6 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods.........- 204 | 61-9/107-0]/140-0}108-0] 95-11 97-2] 97-3] 95-8] 94-5} 95-3] 83-2) 73-6] 71-0) 70-6 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DaACCOM MERU ty Menace 116 | 61-8]/119-4]151-0]105-4] 90-2) 97-7] 99-0]100-1) 97-4,103-3}] 81-0] 65-4] 60-1) 59-3 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 88 62-2] 91-4/126-3}111-41101-4] 96-5] 96-1] 93-0) 92-5} 90-0} 84-6] 79-0] 78-3] 78-2 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 351 67-41131-5]163-1/112-8] 99-1]104-9] 97-8! 98-0} 93-4] 95-9] 71-3] 67-41 59-9) 58-6 
Producers’ Equipment...... 22 | 55-1] 80-4/108-6]113-8]1104-1] 99-2/110-4; 99-3] 94-5] 96-2] 91-5) 91-1} 86-0] 87-7 
Producers’ Materials........ 329 | 69-1/138-3]}170-4]112-6] 98-2]105-5| 96-4! 97-7] 93-3] 95-9] 69-0] 64-8] 57-0) 55-4 
Building and construction 
materials.. : 97 | 67-0|100-9]144-0]122-8]108-7}102-9] 97-8] 95-7] 98-1] 97-9] 85-0] 79-3] 77-1] 76-2 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 69-5|147-2|176-6}110-2} 95-81106-2] 96-1] 98-2] 92-3] 95-5] 65-5] 61-6] 52-5) 50-8 
Classified according to origin— 
I. Farm— 
Nd 1S Cel Cc CAMO NP ON US 167 | 58-2/131-3]169-5] 103-4] 89-1]102-3] 95-2] 96-0} 86-0) 91-5] 60-5] 57-1] 53-0) 51-1 
IB MATA ESS Ee kan aaah a 90 | 70-4]129-9}146-6/109-6] 95-5]100-6] 99-8]105-5]106-5]106-7| 88-0} 67-0) 58-7] 58-7 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-6|132-9]161-6]102-8] 86-71/100-4| 97-7|103-3] 95-5}104-5}) 61-8] 53-8} 44-2) 42-7 
BRGY BN hee My Ns Sel Roars Wi AI ae Vr 16 64-41111-1]111-7| 91-6} 91-9] 98-3]103-7| 98-1]107-7|107-0) 87-0} 71-6} 60-2] 59-3 
TUE B Ores tat cial tance Sean 52 | 63-9] 89-1|154-4]129-4]106-3]101-6] 99-0} 98-5] 98-3] 93-1] 85-1] 76-7) 66-3] 65-8 
PV WNineral os Oe EN Ay ee 183 67-0}111-3]131-4]117-6]105-8]101-6}100-2] 93-0] 92-3} 92-3] 85-3] 83-4] 80-9) 81-2 
Ali raw (or partly manufactured). 232 | 63-8/120-7|155-7|107-5}] 94-8)100-8| 98-2}100-8] 94-0] 98-9] 67-3] 60-2] 52-3} 51-1 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
DHA fate aint See UND MY 8 Le 276 | 64-8]127-6]156-8]116-7/100-5| 103-8] 97-5] 96-0] 93-8] 93-2] 81-5] 72-6] 68-7} 68-1 


* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 97) 

Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1931. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of 
figures in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1923, 108-3; 
1924, 105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100-0; 1927, 
99-0; 1928, 97-1; 1929, 94-6; 19380, 92-3; 1931, 
89-6. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 19380 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96°3; 1917, 
100-7; 1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 
1921, 143-°6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 185-7; 1924, 
(3436 11995, 131"°6 "1906-9 Ralei 1927, | 128-9; 
1928, 128-5; 1929, 128-0; 1980, 126-6; 1981, 
125-1; Natural gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 
1915, 112-5, 1916, 112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 
1140971919 16" 1: 1920.) Taped 91921, 13756; 
1922, 163-2; 1928, 163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 
179°3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 166°9; 1928, 159-3; 
1929, 159-5; 1980, 158-8; 1981, 157-6. For the 





years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers of gas 
costs calculated for the Cost of Living Inquiry 
in 1914-15, have been averaged and converted 
to the base of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 
125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 1903, 125-2; 
1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 
108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 1910, 103°8; 
1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were lower in practically all 
localities, sirloin steak being down in the aver- 
age from 22-7 cents per pound in November 
to 20:6 cents in December, round steak from 18 
cents per pound to 16:5 cents and shoulder 
roast from 11-9 cents per pound to 10-9 cents. 
Prices in Quebec and the prairie provinces 
were lower than in other parts of Canada. Veal 
and mutton also declined, the former being 
down in the average from 12-9 cents per 
pound in November to 12-2 cents in Decem- 
ber, and: the latter from 18 cents per pound 
in November to 16-9 cents in December. 
Fresh roast pork was generally lower, declining 
in the average from 14-5 cents per pound in 
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‘CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1932* 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 








Fuel H 
a Cloth-| Sun- |} All 

Food eh Rent ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921.... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923. . 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Mar. 1930 159 157 158 155 166 159 
June 1930 151 156 160 155 166 157 
Sept. 1930 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jan. 1931 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1931 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931 124 156 160 141 164 145 
April 1931 121 155 160 137 164 142 
May 1931 116 154 158 137 164 140 
June 1931 111 153 158 137 164 138 
July 1931 110 154 158 131 163 137 
Aug. 1931 112 153 158 131 163 138 
Sept. 1931 109 151 158 127 163 136 
Oct. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Nov. 1981... 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Jan, 1932... 105 152 158 123 162 133 
Feb. 1932 100 151 158 123 162 132 
Mar. 1932 99 151 158 123 162 131 
April 1932 98 150 158 123 162 131 
May 1932 94 148 148 120 162 127 
June 1932 93 148 147 120 162 126 
July 1932 92 148 147 116 161 125 
Aug. 1932 96 148 147 116 161 126 
Sept. 1932 95 147 147 116 161 126 
Oct. 1932 96 146 147 114 161 126 
Nov. 1932 97 145 143 114 161 125 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel »%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


- 87-6 cents in December. 


November to 12:9 cents in December. Break- 
fast bacon averaged 18-6 cents per pound as 
compared with 19-6 cents the previous month. 

Eggs showed a substantial seasonal advance, 
fresh averaging 45-4 cents per dozen as com- 
pared with 38-6 cents in November and 30:3 
cents in October, and cooking averaging 32-1 
cents per dozen as compared with 29-4 cents 
in November and 24 cents in October. Prices 
advanced in all localities. Milk was slightly 
higher at an average price of 9-5 cents per 
quart. Increases were reported from St. 
John’s, P.Q., Montreal, Hull, Ottawa and Nel- 
son. A decrease was reported from London. 
The price of butter showed little change, dairy 
averaging 22-6 cents per pound in December 
as compared with 22-7 cents in November 
and creamery averaging 25-9 cents per pound 
in December and 26:4 cents in November. 

Bread was fractionally lower at 5-6 cents 
per pound. The price of potatoes advanced 
considerably in Ontario and other eastern 
provinces, but showed little change in the 
west- The Dominion average was up from 
80:8 cents per ninety pounds in November to 
Evaporated apples 
were slightly lower in the average at 15-2 cents 
per pound as compared with 15-7 cents in No- 
vember. Granulated sugar was unchanged at 
an average price of 5-8 cents per pound, in- 
creases in some localities being offset by de- 
clines in others. Anthracite coal averaged 
$15.35 per ton in December as compared with 
$15.29 in November. Reduced rentals were 
recorded for Halifax, Belleville, Toronto, St. 
Catharines, Hamilton and Regina. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, averaged 42-4 
cents per bushel in December as compared with 
46-7 cents in November. The low price for 
the month was 39-4 cents per bushel reached 
on December 16th and the high 45:5 cents 
per bushel at the beginning of the month. The 
decline during the first half of the month was 
said to be due to the large quantities of Cana- 
dian wheat which were being offered and to 
the increasing competition from the Argen- 
tine. The recovery in prices toward the end 
of the month was due to the unfavourable 
weather conditions for winter wheat crops in 
the United States and to decreased estimates 
of the Argentine crop. In coarse grains west- 
ern barley was down from 30-3 cents per 
bushel to 27:8 cents, western oats from 24 
cents per bushel to 21 cents, rye from 29-5 
cents per bushel to 28-7 cents and American 
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corn from 71-4 cents per bushel to 67-8 cents. 
Flax was slightly higher averaging 70:2 cents 
per bushel as compared with 69:6 cents in No- 
vember. The price of flour at Toronto was 
10 cents per barrel lower at $4.40. Bran and 
shorts also declined, the former being 38 cents 
per ton lower at $16.87 and the latter 58 cents 
per ton lower at $17.87. Raw sugar at New 
York was down from $1.25 per cwt. to 94 cents 
(Canadian funds) and granulated at Montreal 
declined from $4.37 per cwt. to $4.18. Santos 
coffee at Toronto was 1 cent per pound lower 
at 19 cents. Raw rubber at New York was down 
from 4 cents per pound to 3°8 cents. The de- 
crease was said to be due in part to fluctuations 
in sterling exchange and to the fact that sup- 
plies in the United States showed an increase. 
In livestock, cattle and hog prices declined 
due to the unusually large numbers available 
to the market. Choice steers at Toronto were 
down from $4.22 per hundred pounds to $4.10 
and at Winnipeg from $3.51 per hundred 
pounds to $3.22. Bacon hogs at Montreal de- 
clined from $4.08 per hundred pounds to $4.02 
and at Winnipeg from $3.16 per hundred 


pounds to $3.08. The price of creamery butter. 


at Montreal was higher at 23-8 cents per 
pound. At Winnipeg the price was up from 
22 cents per pound to 23 cents. The price of 
fresh eggs at Montreal and Toronto were sub- 
stantially lower, in the former city being down 
from 49 cents per dozen to 40°6 cents and in 
the latter from 46-4 cents per dozen to 37°8 
cents. The price at Winnipeg advanced from 
o2 cents per dozen to 36°8 cents. Raw cotton 
at New York was down from 7:1 cents per 
pound to 6-9 cents (Canadian funds). The 
decrease was said to be due to the fact that 
visible supplies in the United States were con- 
siderably increased and to the higher crop 
estimate. Hot rolled and annealed steel sheets 
advanced from $3.70 per hundred pounds to 
$3.88 and galvanized steel sheets from $3.35 
per hundred pounds to $3.40. In non-ferrous 
metals electrolytic copper was down from $7.31 
per hundred pounds to $7.02, imported copper 
wire bars from $5.99 per hundred pounds to 
$5.75, tin from 31-5 cents per pound to 30-5 
cents and silver at New York from 30-7 cents 
per ounce to 28-9 cents (‘Canadian funds). 
Imported bituminous coal at Montreal was 
up from $5.50 per ton to $5.74.. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


uate following notes give the latest infor- 

mation available as to the movements of 
prices in Great Britain and certain other coun- 
tries. The index numbers of the cost of living 
are from official sources unless otherwise 
stated. The authorities for the wholesale 
price index numbers are named in all cases. 
Tables showing cost of living and wholesale 
prices index numbers for various countries 
appear in the bulletin “ Prices in Canada and 
Other Countries 1932” which is a supplement 
to this issue of the Lasour Gazerrs. 


Great Britain 


WuotesaLe Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924—100, was 60°8 
for November, showing no change from the 
October level. There was a slight advance in 
food due to higher prices for meat and 
fish. Non-foods as a whole were lower, due 
to declines in coal, textiles and miscellaneous 
commodities. In all groups the changes were 
very small. 


The Statzst index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 77-9 at the end of November, 
which is 0:1 per cent higher than for the 
previous month. Vegetable food, sugar, coffee 
and tea and textiles were all lower, while 


animal foods, minerals and sundries were 
higher. 


Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number on the base July 1914=100, was 
143 at December 1, showing no change for the 
last two months. The various groups were 
also unchanged for the month. 


France 


WuotesaLe Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
1914—=100 (gold basis) was 79 for November, 
showing no change from October. Advances 
in animal foods and sugar, coffee and cocoa 
were offset by declines in vegetable foods, 
minerals and metals, textiles and sundries. 


Germany 


Cost or Livinc—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 118-8 for No- 
vember, a decline of 0:2 per cent for the 
month. With the exception of an increase in 
heat and light, small decreases were shown in 
all groups. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Census and Statis- 
tics Office index number, on the base 1909- 
1913—1000, was 1295 for October, a decline 
of 0-5 per cent for the month. Of the seven 
main groups, five were lower and two were the 
same as the previous month. 
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United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926— 
100, was 63-9 for November, a fall of 0:8 per 
cent for the month. There were declines in 
farm products, hides and leather products, 
textile products, metals and metal products, 
chemicals and drugs and miscellaneous com- 
modities; there were slight increases in foods 
and fuel and lighting materials, while building 
materials and house-furnishing goods were un- 
changed. 

Bradstreet’s index number which is the sum 
total of the prices per pound of 96 articles of 
common use was $6-7906 at January 1, a fall 
of 1:4 per cent from the level at December 


1. Of the 18 groups, four advanced, seven 
declined and two were unchanged. 

Dun’s index number based on the estimated 
per capita consumption of a year’s supply of 
commodities in wholesale markets, was 
$130-166 at January 1, a decline of 2-8 per 
cent for the month. Declines were recorded 
in all of the seven groups, the greatest occur- 
ring in meat, dairy and garden produce and 
clothing. 


Cost or Living.—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries of 
Massachusetts, on the base 1913=100, was 
122-7 for November, a decline of 1:6 per cent 
for the month. All groups were lower than 
for the previous month except shelter, which 
was unchanged. 


Sharing of Work in Agreement in Upholstery Industry at Philadelphia 


A plan recently established’ in the uphol- 
stery industry at Philadelphia for securing 
the sharing of work during dull periods and 
for setting up a 5-day week and an unemploy- 
ment insurance fund, is described in the 
Monthly Labour Review (Washington), De- 
cember, 1932. An agreement, it is stated, was 
entered into last April by the Upholstery 
Weavers and Workers’ Union No. 25 and the 
Philadelphia Upholstery Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, after more than three months’ con- 
tinuous negotiations. The agreement con- 
tained provision for a sliding scale of wages, 
though this was later eliminated as it did not 
prove practical. It provided for the estab- 
lishment of collective bargaining machinery, 
with an impartial chairman whose decisions 
were to be binding. (This provision is in 
suspense until conditions improve.) 

Another provision establishes an unemploy- 
ment insurance fund, to which each employer 
will contribute 2 per cent of his weekly pay 
roll and each weaver 1 per cent of his weekly 
wage. The 2-loom system of operation is per- 
mitted by the terms of this agreement, under 
certain conditions and under a wage scale 
whereby the weaver may earn about 10 per 
cent more on two looms than he could earn 
on one loom. No weaver is to be taken off 
the pay roll because of the introduction of 
the 2-loom system. 


The number of work hours per week has 
been reduced during a portion of the year. 
From September 1 to May 31, inclusive, 48 
hours constitute a week’s work divided into 
five and one-half days. From June 1 to 
August 31, inclusive, 40 hours constitute a 
week’s work, divided into five 8-hour days. 
A system for sharing work is also provided, 
as follows: 

“Whenever it becomes necessary for an em- 
ployer to lay off weavers because of lack of 
work, whatever work is available shall be 
shared among the weavers according to the 
list system. Under this system the weavers 
on the pay roll shall be listed; and beginning 
with the top of the list, the number of weavers 
for whom work is available shall be employed 
for the number of days the mill is operating 
during the week in question. Such employ- 
ment shall constitute a turn. During the fol- 
lowing week the weavers next on the list shall 
be similarly employed in their turn, each 
group taking its place at the bottom of the 
list when it has had its turn at employment. 
When it is found that 25 per cent of the 
weavers in a mill have had no employment 
for one week, such mill shall operate on what 
is known as the rotary system and shall 
continue so to operate until such time as this 
condition is remedied, the number of days 
of employment to constitute a turn, as 
above.” 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Accident Insurance Policy Provides only for 
Continuous Disablement 


A young man, employed as signaller in a 
logging camp in British Columbia, held a 
policy of accident insurance from an insurance 
eompany. The policy contained the provision 
that if accidental injury “shall at once and 
continuously after the occurrence of the acci- 
dental event wholly disable the insured from 
performing each and every duty pertaining 
to his occupation, the insurer will pay said 
accident indemnity for such period, not ex- 
ceeding five years, as the insured shall be so 
disabled after the first three days.” 

The employee sustained injuries by an 
accident, for which he was treated in hospital. 
On leaving hospital he returned to work, but 
after three weeks he developed synovitis as 
the result of the accident. When he applied 
for compensation the company paid him in 
full for the time lost up to his discharge from 
hospital, but they refused a further claim for 
the injury which developed after he had re- 
turned to work, on the ground that the con- 
tinuity of his disability was broken for three 
weeks. 

Mr. Justice Fisher, who tried the case, found 
in favour of the plaintiff, but on appeal by 
the company the British Columbia Court of 
Appeal reversed the judgment of the lower 
court, finding that, as the plaintiff had worked 
at his former occupation for a period of three 
weeks before the original injury again dis- 
abled him, he could not recover further com- 
pensation, such employment having broken 
the continuity of disablement which was 
stipulated in the policy of insurance. 

Chief Justice Macdonald, in the course of 
his judgment said: “It is perhaps a com- 
mendable trait of human character to attempt 
to assist the unfortunate in a case of this 
kind, but the Court must and does remember 
that a contract between an individual and an 
insurance company is to be interpreted on 
the same principle as other contracts, and 
that it is not permissible to strain a point in 
favour of a claim as against the company. 
Now it is difficult to imagine a clearer and 
more specific contract than the one here. It 
is fair and explicit in its terms and in no way 
ambiguous. The defendant company even 
warned the plaintiff against the possibility of 
future trouble in the knee so that had he not 
been satisfied that he was entirely cured he 
should have remained in hospital until the 
cure was beyond question. The company 
naturally wished to avoid too early a return 


to work which might cause a relapse, and 
therefore the policy was worded so as to 
exclude responsibility in a case of that sort. 
The agreement, however, between the parties: 
should be construed in accordance with its: 
terms and with fairest canons of construction. 
without favour to either party.” 

Mr. Justice Martin and Mr, Justice Mac- 
donald concurred in the foregoing judgment. 
allowing the appeal. 

Mr. Justice McPhillips, in a disenting judg- 
ment, said: “It was thought that he (the 
claimant) had completely recovered from the 
effects thereof (ic., of the accident), and it 
would appear it was thought that he had 
completely recovered from the effects thereof 
—but as the learned trial judge has found 
that was not the case, and a mistake of fact. 
occurred. The appellant insists that, because 
the young man mistakenly thought he was re- 
covered and went to work, although it is now 
established he was not full recovered, never- 
theless all benefits under the policy are gone. 
I cannot but observe when reading the evi- 
dence in this case that it is a matter for 
comment that the appellant resists payment.. 
The young man, to his credit, went to work 
in good faith, but immediately it was shown: 
he was not able to work effectively—he 
struggled along for three weeks—receiving 
first aid every day for some three weeks— 
when he was able to go to Vancouver by 
steamer. The medical evidence is complete 
upon this point, and an operation had to be 
performed attributive solely to the accident. 
With regard to the claimed release given by 
the young man to the appellant, that, in my 
opinion, is valueless in law; further it was 
given in the belief that he was full recovered 
when it turned out not to be the fact. The 
learned trial judge, upon the evidence, in my 
opinion was full justified in holding as he did 
that the young man was continuously after 
the occurrence of the accidental event wholly 
disabled, and for a long time thereafter dis- 
abled from performing each and every duty 
pertaining to his occupation, 

Matthews versus Continental Casualty Com- 
pany (British Columbia), 1932, Dominion Law 
Reports, vol. 4, page 667. 


Industrial control features in dairy industry 
legislation of British Columbia are 
ultra vires 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, in a decision handed down on November 
10, 1932, declared that certain levies imposed 
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on dairy farmers in the province under the 
provisions of the Dairy Products Sales Adijust- 
ment Act of 1929 (amended 1930 and 1931), 
were ultra vires of the provincial legislature. 
The Lower Mainland Dairy Products Sales 
Adjustment Committee, a body established 
under the Act, had ordered the defendants, an 
incorporated company of milk distributors, to 
make returns of all milk or manufactured pro- 
ducts purchased or received by them from 
dairy farmers. The defendants resisted the 
order, claiming that the Act was beyond the 
competence of the Legislature. The Commit- 
tee then brought an action, which was dis- 
missed by Mr. Justice Murphy, his judgment 
being sustained by the Court of Appeal of 
British Columbia. Lord Thankerton, who de- 
livered the judgment of the Privy ‘Council, ex- 
plained the provisions of the Act as follows:— 

“Sec. 3 of the Act of 1929 authorizes tthe 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, upon a peti- 
tion supported by 66 per cent of the dairy 
farmers present at a meeting held in terms of 
sec. 4, to appoint an Adjustment Committee, 
in such portion of the province as may be set 
forth in the order, to ascertain and apportion 
between the dairy farmers the returns re- 
ceived from the sale of milk on the fluid 
market and the sale of manufactured products, 
which are defined as any product manufactured 
wholly from, or derived by any form of treat- 
ment from, milk. The appellant committee 
Were so appointed in 1929 for the Lower Main- 
land District of the province. The chief 
market for disposal of fluid milk in that dis- 
trict is in the cities of Vancouver and New 
Westminster. 

“Tt is common ground,” the judgment con- 
tinued, “that disposal of milk in its fluid form 
affords a better return to the dairy farmer 
than its disposal in manufactured form and, as 
the Act makes clear, the punpose of the Legis- 
lature was to relieve congestion in the fluid 
milk market, caused by a shortage of demand. 
Broadly stated, this object is attained by the 
committee fixing monthly the standard prices 
for fluid milk and manufactured products re- 
spectively and the weight and quantity of 
each sold or disposed of by all the farmers in 
the district, based on returns compulsorily ob- 
tained from them, and thereafter apportioning 
the difference between the total value of the 
sales of each, calculated at the respective 
standard prices, over the whole body of farm- 
ers, In proportion to the weight of fluid milk 
sold or disposed of by each farmer. Each 
farmer is then bound to contribute his share 
of the apportionment to the Committee, who 
apportion and pay the total amount so re- 
ceived to the farmers who have sold or dis- 
posed of the manufactured products. This 


contribution by the farmers is hereinafter 
called the ‘adjustment levy’. The expenses of 
the Committee are met by a compulsory levy 
collected from the farmers, hereinafter called 
the ‘expenses levy’. The adjustment levy and 
the expenses levy are both recoverable by the 
Committee as a debt (sec. 11), and the com- 
mittee may also require from the farmer an 
order for their amount on the purchaser of the- 
farmer’s milk or manufactured products 
(sec. 9g). 

“The main question at issue between the 
parties is whether the imposition of these 
levies, or either of them, involves taxation 
within the meaning of secs. 91 and 92 of The 
British North America Act, 1867, ch. 3, and, if 
so, whether they constitute direct taxation 
within the meaning of sec. 92 (2) of the Act. 
Both the courts below have held that both 
these levies are taxes and do not constitute 
direct taxation, and that the legislation is 
ultra vires of the province. Mr. Justice M. A. 
Macdonald felt bound by the decisions to hold, 
contrary to his personal view, that the adjust- 
ment levy was taxation and indirect; while 
holding that the expenses levy was an indirect 
tax, he doubted whether on that ground alone 
the whole Act would have to be regarded as 
ultra vires. 

“In the first place, it is clear, in the opinion 
of their Lordships, that the substantive pro- 
vision of the Act of 1929 is to transfer com- 
pulsorily a portion of the returns obtained by 
the traders in the fluid milk market to the 
traders in the manufactured products market; 
the other statutory provisions afford the 
machinery by which this is enabled to be 
done. The decision of this appeal turns mainly, 
if not entirely, on whether such a compulsory 
transfer is within the legislative competence 
of the province.” 

Having amalysed the contentions of both 
parties, Lord Thankerton proceeded: “In the 
opinion of their Lordships, the adjustment 
levies are taxes. They are compulsorily im- 
posed by a statuory Committee consisting of 
three members, one of whom is appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, the other 
two being appointed by the dairy farmers 
within the district under sec. 6 of the Act. 
They are enforceable by law, and a certificate 
in writing under the hand of the chairman of 
the Committee is to be prima facie evidence in 
all courts that such amount is due by the 
dairy farmer (sec. 11). A dairy farmer who 
fails to comply with every determination, 
order or regulation made by a Committee 
under the Act is to be guilty of an offence 
against the Act (sec. 18), and to be liable to a 
fine under sec. 19. Compulsion is an essential 
feature of taxation (Halifax City v. N.S. Car- 
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Works, 1914, A.C. 992, at 998, 84 L.J.P.C. 17). 
Their Lordships are of opinion that the com- 
mittee is a public authority, and that the im- 
position of these levies is for public purposes. 
Under sec. 22 the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council has power to suspend the functions of 
a Committee, if its operations are adversely 
affecting the interests of consumers of milk or 
manufactured products, and the Committee is 
to report annually to the Minister and to send 
him every three months the auditor’s report 
on their accounts (secs. 12 (2) amd 8a). The 
fact that the moneys so recovered are dis- 
tributed as a bonus among the traders in the 
manufactured products market does not, in 
their Lordships’ opinion, affect the taxing 
character of the levies made. The district here 
affected is a considerable part of the whole 
province, but the Act might have still wider 
application within the province. While not 
saying that these elements are exhaustive of 
the elements which might be found in other 
cases to point to the same conclusion, their 
Lordships are of opinion that they are sufficient 
to characterize the adjustment levies in the 
present case as taxes. It seems to fol- 
low that the expenses levies in the present 
ease, which are ancillary to the adjustment 
levies, must also be characterized as taxes. 

“Their Lordships are therefore of opinion 
that the Act of 1929, as ‘amended, was not 
within the legislative competence of the prov- 
ince, and that the decision of the courts below 
was correct. They will humbly advise His Ma- 
jesty that the judgment appealed from should be 
affirmed and that the appeal should be dis- 
missed. In accordance with an arrangement 
between the parties there will be no order as 
to costs.” 

Lower Mainland Dairy Products Sales Ad- 
justment Committee versus Crystal Dairy 
limited (British Columbia) Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council, 1932, Western Week- 
ly Reports, vol. 3, page 639. 


Classification of Risks Under Accident 
Insurance Policy 


A young man held an accident insurance 
policy with the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, his occupation being given in the 
policy as that of a book-keeper. Having been 
laid off from that occupation and being the 
sole support of his mother and sister, he ob- 


tained odd jobs, and in April, 1932, he was 
working as a rough carpenter in connection 
with work on a dam which was being carried 
on as a relief measure. On this work the men 
were hired from hour to hour. If a man 
worked for a day there was no assurance that 
he would get work on the following day. A 
man applied for work in the morning and was 
then informed whether or not, under the 
system followed, he would get work. The 
plaintiff worked in this way on April 12 and 
April 13. On the morning of April 14, he, 
with some others, was on his way out to the 
dam again to apply for work. A truck came 
along and when opposite the parties slowed 
down apparently inviting the workmen to 
have a ride. In seeking to board the truck 
while moving, the plaintiff’s foot was crushed. 
He was taken to the hospital where he re- 
mained some months and then his foot was 
amputated. 

The company agreed to pay accident 
benefits, but claimed that the amount should 
be reduced pursuant to the following provision 
in the policy :— 

“Tf a bodily injury or any sickness insured 
against happens to the insured while engaged 
temporarily or permanently in an occupation 
classified as more hazardous than that stated 
herein to be the occupation of the insured, the 
liability under this policy shall be limited to 
such amount as the premium paid would have 
purchased for the more hazardous occupation ac- 
cording to the limits, classification or risks and 
premium rates of the insurer last filed with the 
Superintendent of Insurance; provided that the 
performance of ordinary duties about his resi- 
dence or while engaged in recreation shall not 
be regarded as a change of occupation by the 
insured.” 

Mr. Justice Ewing, in giving judgment in 
the Alberta Supreme Court, pointed out that 
no “classification of risks’ such as was men- 
tioned in the foregoing provision, had been 
filed by the Company at the date when the 
policy was issued, and that therefore there was 
no effective classification on which the com- 
pany could base a claim for reduction of its 
liability. Such a classification was filed sub- 
sequently, but his Lordship held that the pres- 
ent claim was not affected thereby. He there- 
fore gave judgment for the full amount due 
under the policy without reference to the pro- 
vision as to reduction quoted above, 

Hyman versus Metropolitan Life Insurance 

Company (Alberta), 19382, Western 
Weekly Reports, vol. 3, page 703. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


SEASONAL contraction in industrial em- 
ployment was shown at the beginning of 
January, 1933, the resulting losses involving a 
rather smaller number of workers than those 
indicated on January 1, 1932, and being also 
considerably less than the average decline in- 
dicated at the opening of the preceding eleven 
years. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
tabulated statements from 7,947 firms, each 
with at least 15 employees, in all industries 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. The payrolls of these 
concerns declined from 763,561 persons on De- 
cember 1 to 721,308 at the beginning of Janu- 
ary, a decrease of 42,253 persons, or 54 per 
cent. Reflecting this contraction, the employ- 
ment index number (based upon the 1926 
average as 100) stood at 78°5 on January 1, 
1933, compared with 83:2 in the preceding 
month, and 91°6 on January 1, 1982. On the 
same date in the preceding eleven years, the 
index was as follows: 1931, 101-7; 1930, 111-2; 
1929, 109°1; 1928, 100°7; 1927, 95-9; 1926, 
90°7; 1925, 84:9; 1924, 89-8; 1923, 87°3; 1922, 
78°8, and 1921, 88°8. 

At the beginning of January, 1933, the per- 
centage of idleness reported to the Department 
of Labour by local trade unions was 25°5, as 
compared with 22°8 per cent at the begin- 
ning of December, 1932, and 21:1 per cent at 
the beginning of January, 1982. The percent- 
age for December was based on the returns 
tabulated by the Department of Labour from 
a total of 1,764 labour organizations with a 
membership aggregate of 155,298 persons. 

Reports received from the Offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada for December, 
1932, indicated an increase in the volume of 
business over November, but a decline from 
the corresponding month a year ago, this com- 
parison being based on the average number of 
placements effected daily throughout the Ser- 
vice. Services, and construction and main- 
tenance recorded the heaviest gains over No- 
vember, the latter group also showing the out- 
standing loss from December, 1931. Vacancies 
in December, 1932, numbered 30,885, appli- 
cations 49,736, and there were 29,192 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment. 
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The average cost .per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average fam- 
ily of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in sixty-nine cities was again slightly lower 
at $6.94 for January, as compared with $7,04 
for December, 1932; $7.68 for January, 1932; 
$9.86 for January, 1931; $11.88 for January, 
1930; $11.30 for January, 1929; $11.03 for 
January, 1922; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak) ; and $7.73 for January, 1914. In whole- 
sale prices the index number calculated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics was also 
slightly lower at 63.9 for January, as com- 
pared with 64.0 for December, 1932; 69.4 for 
January, 1932; 75.9 for January, 1931; 95.3 
for January, 1930; 94.0 for January, 1929; 
97.1 for January, 1922; 164.3 for May, 1920 
(the peak); and 64.9 for January, 1914. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada was less than that 
recorded for December, 1932, and was also 
less than the corresponding loss in January, 
1932. Eight disputes were in progress at some 
time during the month, involving 622 workers, 
and resulting in the loss of 5,936 working days. 
Corresponding figures for December, 1932, 
were: eleven disputes, 2,854 workers, and 
9,146 working days; and for January, 1932, 
twelve disputes, 1,117 workers, and 8,280 
working days. 


A Board of jConciliation and 


Industrial Investigation was appoint- 
Disputes ed during January in con- 
Investigation nection with a dispute be- 
Act tween the Winnipeg Elec- 


tric Company and _ its 
motormen, conductors and busmen. In the 
case of another application, noted in the last 
issue, it was found that the circumstances did 
not warrant the appointment of a Board. 
Prosecutions under Section 60 had been com- 
menced at the close of December, certain em- 
ployees being charged with having gone on 
strike contrary to the provisions of the Act, 
but these charges were withdrawn early in 
January, an agreement having been reached 
between the parties to the dispute. An ac- 
count of the proceedings during the month 
appears on page 125. 
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On another page of this. order to enable the Board to increase the 

Employment issue will be found an out- assessments for such purposes. 

insurance line of the final reports of After the publication of the Board’s new 

proposed in the Quebec Social Insur- yates the Maritime Division -of the Canadian 

Quebec ance (Commission, dealing Manufacturers’ Association, meeting at Saint 


with the subjects of old 
age pensions, unemployment insurance, and 
sickness and disability insurance. The earlier 
reports covered child protection and mothers’ 
allowances, family allowances and industrial 
hygiene. 

The sixth report, on the subject of unem- 
ployment insurance, recommends, as a pre- 
liminary measure, the establishment of a sys- 
tem of Employment Insurance. This is stated 
to be a combination of the insurance prin- 
ciple with a program of public works drawn 
up by a committee of specialists. Workers 
who contributed to the “Employment Insur- 
ance Fund” would, when unemployed, be 
offered employment in connection with the 
public works program. The wages of these 
workers would be paid entirely from the em- 
ployment fund, this fund being maintained 
jointly by the employers’ and workers’ con- 
tributions. The rate of wages for such work 
would be a definite proportion of the estab- 
lished “fair wages”, and work would not be 
guaranteed for more than 26 weeks. Workers 
who could not adapt themselves to such work 
would receive a minimum grant paid partly 
by the fund, and partly by the government. 


The commission suggests that this plan 
would afford a remedy for “one of the most 
serious results of unemployment—forced in- 
activity”. Moreover, “the undertaking of 
numerous works of public necessity and util- 
ity would certainly have a beneficial result on 
a large number of industries and develop a 
buying power which in time would stimulate 
commerce and national production.” 


The New Brunswick Work- 


men’s Compensation Board 
recently announced the 
rates of assessments to be 
levied for the current year 
on employers in the various 
classes of industry in the province. These as- 
sessments show a general increase of 10 per 
cent in the assessment rates, the incrcease 
being for the purpose of building up a fund 
that could be used either in cases of disaster 
or to stabilize the rate on an industry on 
which the rate has become oppressive. It 
will be recalled that the Act was extensively 
amended at the last session of the provincial 
legislature (LABsour GazettE, November, 19382, 
page 1179), one of the amendments being in 


Increased 
compensation 
assessments in 
New Brunswick 


John, adopted a resolution in which they 
asked for the cancellation of the increase in 
all industrial classes where surpluses exist, and 
recommended that sums collected from any 
increased assessments not so cancelled be 
added to group or class current funds, and not 
set aside for any reserve fund for any special 
purpose. The resolution claimed that “pre- 
sent economic conditions constitute a disaster 
which is more of a burden on industry than 
any probable future disaster involving injuries 
to workmen;” and that “the stabilization of 
rates in industries where accident experience 
is poor removes most of the incentive for 
those industries to endeavour to better their 
accident experience.” 


The effects of the provision 
in the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of Quebec which 
permits an injured workman 
to choose his own medical 
doctor, were discussed by 
the Honourable L. A. Taschereau, the pro- 
vineial premier, before a delegation from the 
Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada on 
February 3. The provisions of the Act of 
1931 were outlined in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
May, 1931 (page 525). The premier invited 
the delegation to consider whether it might 
not be in the workers’ own interest to change 
the existing system in regard to medical aid. 
Industry, he said, was called upon to pay more 
for compensation in Quebec than in Ontario, 
largely because the Quebec workman had the 
right to choose his own physician, the doctors 
being exposed to the temptation “to keep 
cases running”’. . “I think that the first to 
suffer will be the workmen because of the 
higher medical costs. If new industries go to 
Ontario instead of coming here, we will have to 
consider the matter; otherwise it will be to the 
advantage of Ontario and its industries if our 
costs are maintained higher. So far as we are 
concerned, we have an interest in the indus- 
trial development of the province, and so have 
you, and if we find that errors have crept in, 
it will be for us to show the courage to pro- 


Cost of 
medical aid 

in Quebec and 
Ontario 


* vide the remedy.” 


The Ontario Act provides that medical aid 
“shall be furnished or arranged for by the 
Board or as It may direct or approve, and shall 
be paid for by the Board out of the Accident 
Fund.” 
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The character and extent of 


Child labour the employment of child- 
problems ren in the United States 
during the at the present time were 
present - investigated at a conference 
emergency on present day child labour 


problems, which was held 
at Washington in December, under the aus- 
pices of the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labour. The delegates in- 
cluded representatives of State Departments 
of Labour, and of labour educational, welfare 
and other organizations. It was found that 
while child labour shared in the general de- 
cline in the volume of employment, there had 
arisen a “relentless pressure on labour 
standards as a consequence of the existing 
labour situation,” resulting in “a new variation 
of the old sweat shop, with unbelievably low 
wages and long hours for children as well as 
for adults.” The delegates agreed unani- 
mously that in the interest of both adults and 
children, legislation should be enacted this 
winter to provide that during the economic 
crisis every available job should be given to 
an adult. It was further recommended that 
sixteen years should be the basic minimum 
age for employment, while the age betwen 16 
and 17 should be a regulated period, the 
working hours being less than those of adults, 
with “minimum wage” protection for those 
under 18 years and extra compensation for 
for injured minors illegally employed. The 
conference further recommended that Bureaus 
of Women and Children in State Labour De- 
partments should be established or strength- 
ened as an aid in the enforcement of law and 
in the education of public opinion; and 
pledged its members to assisting schools to 
maintain their budgets during the present 
emergency. 


A study of street trades 


Need for and their effect on young 
regulation children was made under 
of children the direction of the 
in street Children’s Aid Society of 
trades Hamilton, Ontario, during 


the summer of 1932, and 
a report of the investigation recently ap- 
peared. The Society felt that some control 
over the employment of children on the 
streets was necessary, and in their pamphlet 
they propose remedies that would, they 
claim, give reasonable consideration to the 
economic needs of the children’s families, and 
not interfere with the circulation of news- 
papers. The investigation, which was carried 
out by Mr. F. C. Jackson, of the University 
of Toronto, showed that when children work 
on the streets during the daylight hours after 


school they cannot obtain wholesome recre- 
ation, regular meal hours or home training. 
Newsboys are found to have a comparatively 
high delinquency rate—“the moral influences 
surrounding the work are bound to leave 
their mark upon such impressionable mater- 
ial.” It is stated that “the intensive com- 
petition, with young boys responsible for their 
‘left-overs,’ is a strong incentive to late 
nights and shady practices. . . In view of 
the facts stated, we find ourselves able to 
arrive at but one conclusion. We have legis- 
lation promoting child welfare, and it is 
equally important that these provisions be 
administered in street work, as well as in 
other forms of child labour in industrial 
occupations. The chief reason for the fact 
that the clauses in the Children’s Protection 
Act of Ontario and the By-laws of the City of 
Hamilton have not been enforced, is the lack 
of recognition of their importance on the part 
of the public, and this study has been made 
with tthe express intention of bringing some 
of the facts forward for attention and neces- 
sary action.” 

The Society recommend that consideration 
be given to the passing of a new city by-law 
“along the line of limitation of children sell- 
ing, as outlined in provincial legislation,” and 
the inauguration of some system of identifica- 
tion by means for instance of badges. 

The Ontario Children’s Protection Act, sec- 
tion 141, dealing with street trades, provides 
as follows: “(1) no girl under 16 years of 
age and no boy under twelve years of age 
shall engage or be licensed or permitted to 
engage in any street trade or occupation; (2) 
no boy under sixteen years of age shall en- 
gage in any street trade or occupation be- 
tween the hours of ten o’clock in the after- 
noon and six o’clock in the forenoon of the 
following day.” 


The Hon. Pascal Poirier 
6-hour day moved in the Senate on 
debated in February 6 “that in the 
the Senate opinion of this House, six 


hours should constitute one 
full day’s work for labourers, in the manufac- 
ture and in the mine, and also for artisans, 
handicraftsmen and hired common day la- 
bourers; furthermore, that. more effective en- 
couragement should be given to the return to 
the land”. 

During a short debate it was pointed out by 
the Hon. James Murdock and other senators 
that the subject of the motion was beyond the 
competence: of the Senate or of the Parliament 
of Canada. The Hon. Senator G. D. Robert- 
son recalled that the first International Labour 
Conference, held at Washington in 1919, went 
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on record as in favour of an eight-hour day. 
“As Canada,” he continued, “has failed to 
adopt legislation for an eight-hour day in in- 
dustry, as recommended some thirteen years 
ago, in my humble opinion it would be out of 
the question now to expect that a proposal for 
the six-hour day would be acted upon. For a 
good many years I have had something to do 
with improvement of working conditions, both 
as to hours and compensation, particularly as 
affecting railway employees, and in a lesser 
degree labour generally; and while I appreciate 
and sympathize with the ideal that is behind 
the resolution, I could not support the motion 
with any hope of its becoming law at this ses- 
sion of Parliament.” The motion was negatived 


A. Tecent' “report “vot the 
South African Wage Board 
describes the results of the 
Wage Act during the past 
six years. The Board was 
set up under the Wages Act of 1925, to which 
far-reaching amendments were made by an 
Act of 1930. Its principal object is to fix 
wages in those industries which are not suffi- 
ciently organized to be covered by the system 
of statutory collective agreements established 
by the Industrial Conciliation Act. On re- 
quest by the Minister of Labour, the Board 
makes an investigation into wages, hours of 
labour or conditions of employment in any 
trade or section of a trade. If it’is able to 
recommend that such rates of wages be paid 
as will enable the workers in that trade to 
support themselves in accordance with civil- 
ized habits of life, it transmits to the minister 
a detailed recommendation fixing such rates. 
The recommendation is then published as a 
proposed determination to allow objections to 
be lodged, and is finally promulgated by the 
minister, with any necessary amendments, as 
a determination which has the force of law. 
Such a recommendation and the resultant 
determination may apply to the whole coun- 
try or to a particular region. 

The report claims that the effect of wage 
determinations has been to increase efficiency. 
In support of this claim details are given of 
the results in several trades, particularly the 
clothing, sweet-making, and dyeing and clean- 
ing industries. As regards costs of produc- 
tion, the Board declares not only that low 
wages do not imply low costs of production, 
but that the evidence it has collected on 
wage costs goes to show that the contrary is 
the case. The report observes that one em- 
ployer in Durban admitted that in a trade 
where wages were low, there was a tendency 
to employ more workers than were actually 
required, 


Work of the 
South African 
Wage Board. 


In answer to numerous allegations that wage 
determinations have caused unemployment, 
the report states that no proof has been ad- 
vanced that they have reduced the number 
of workers in any industry. It recognizes that 
they have caused considerable displacement 
of employees, but it points out that this does 
not necessarily mean a reduction in the total 
number employed. Statistics of the number 
of workers employed by several industnries, 
before and after the issue of wage deter- 
minations, are given in support of this con- 
tention, 


Some account of the recent 


Cost of report of the Ohio Com- 
unemployment mission on Unemployment 
insurance. Insurance appeared in the 


Lazsour Gazette, December, 
1932, page 1809. The following table from 
the report of the Commission shows the 
amount of unemployment insurance that can 
be bought for various premiums ranging from 
25 per cent of the annual wages paid to the 
insured employee up to 5 per cent, As al- 
ready noted, the Commission reached the 
conclusion that a reasonable amount of pro- 
tection could be purchased for approximately 
3 per cent of payroll, a price which, when 
shared by employers and workmen, would not 
represent an unreasonable charge upon in- 
dustry. This percentage would buy the fol- 
lowing amount of insurance: a benefit of 50 
per cent of the normal weekly wage of the 
insured, beginning after a waiting period of 
three weeks, and payable for a period of 16 
weeks, the maximum benefit in no case ex- 
ceeding $15 a week. The results of the cal- 
culations made by the Commission are shown 
in the following table:— 

















Will buy benefit of 50% of wages 
Per Cent With a 
of payroll For a Maximum eae 3 
Period of | Weekly | pom! Tet 

Benefit tof 42 2ttod 0 

weeks $ weeks 
QD AN mars Marea AOS SMe 13 15 00 4 
PACT ns Pe eee eae 13 15 00 3 
Pa OYE et a aaa 13 15 00 2 
DAS ee ere Ge Re dame 13 17 50 3 
BOUL) ees pape eee arene a 13 17 50 2 
Sic) ORR estes): 16 15 00 3 
Bie 7 tats ale dee 28S +h ae ae 16 15 00 2 
SUAO ME RR oat be 16 17 50 3 
SUOTAC es. 2a eee 20 15 00 3 
PLS AN Oe Wo Maa Pa do ae 20 15 00 2 
Ac 3 CUE SN eON te Te a 26 15 00 3 
AAQE Cane sth tie Mince, 20 17 50 2 
SYA ae Ot ee Se ae 26 17 50 3 
DeOSS rer bre eile tae, Wes 26 aro) 2 
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In December, 1930, the 


Movement American Association for 
towards com- Labour Legislation pub- 
pulsory lished a tentative plan 
unemployment for unemployment reserve 
reserves in funds (Lasour GAZETTE, 
U.S.A. February, 1931, page 120). 


The rapid progress since 
made in this direction in the United States 
was described in the American Labour Legis- 
lation Review (published by the Association) 
for December, 1932. The Wisconsin Act re- 
lating to Unemployment Reserves and Com- 
pensation (the first measure of its kind to 
be enacted in the United States) was out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazerre, March, 1932, 
page 323; April, 1932, page 379. References 
have been made in the Lasour GazerTTe also 
to the reports of the Interstate Commission 
on Unemployment Insurance (April, 1932, 
page 380); the report of the US. Senate 
Committee on Unemployment Insurance 
(August, 1932, page 844); and the report of 
the Ohio Commission on Unemployment In- 
surance (December, 1932, page 1309). Other 
State commissions have recently reported in 
favour of the principle of unemployment re- 
serves, namely, the New York Joint Legis- 
lative Commission on Unemployment, the 
California State Unemployment Commission, 
the Massachusetts Commission on the Stabili- 
zation of Employment; and the Baltimore 
Municipal Commission on Employment 
Stabilization. Moreover, the American Fed- 
eration of Labour, at its 52nd annual con- 
vention last November, reversed its earlier 
position and went on record as in favour of 
unemployment insurance (Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1932, page 1270). A year ago the 
New York State Committee on the causes of 
unemployment reported in favour of “the 
establishment at the earliest possible date of 
a compulsory state-wide system of unemploy- 
ment Reserves,” and laid stress on “ the abso- 
lute necessity of a system of universal 
unemployment benefit plans.” The Mass- 
achusetts Commission, in their report made 
public in December, recommended a “system 
of state-compelled unemployment reserves,” 
pointing out that “there are to-day only a 
small fraction of employees under any form 
of unemployment insurance or reserves,” and 
that “at the same rate of growth, it would 
be decades before a much larger fraction 
would be covered.” The commission therefore 
expressed the conviction that “unless the state 
makes a start, there will be no appreciable 
progress.” Enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for compulsory unemployment reserves 
was also advocated by the Cahfornia State 
Unemployment Commission. 
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The Baltimore Municipal Commission on 
Employment Stabilization, by unanimous 
vote, recently decided to secure the introduc- 
tion of a compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance bill in the Maryland Legislature which 
was to meet in January. 


Under an order of the 
Federal German President, dated 
Commissioner December 15, provision was 


made for the appointment 
by the President, on the 
nomination of the Chan- 
cellor, of a federal Commissioner for Employ- 
ment. The function of the commissioner is 
to promote and accelerate the institution of 
co-ordinated measures for the expansion of em- 
ployment. Inthe exercise of this function, he 
is to work in conjunction with the competent 
ministries, but is answerable only to the Chan- 
cellor. At the headquarters of the commis- 
sioner, which are to be situated in Berlin, the 
Chancellor is to appoint acommittee of mem- 
bers of the federal government, and may him- 
self assume its presidency. The committee is 
to be competent to decide respecting the prin- 
ciples to govern the institution of measures 
for the expansion of employment and the ex- 
tent to which approval may be given to 
schemes of work which do not conform to 
these principles or which are of particular im- 
portance. To assist him in the discharge of 
his duties the commissioner may appoint and 
convene an advisory committee. He may also 
delegate his powers to other federal authori- 
ties and to officers of the federal Employment 
Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance 
Board, as well as to the state and local 
authoritites. All public authorities are bound 
to give the commissioner every assistance in 
the discharge of his duties, free of charge. 

The new federal Commissioner is Dr. Gereke, 
the author of a widely discussed scheme of pro- 
ductive relief works and President of the Con- 
gress of Rural Communes. 

The Order of December 15 also provides that, 
for the purpose of securing unified and co- 
ordinated action in the sphere of agricultural 
settlement, a committee of members of the 
federal government is to be set up to assist 
the federal Minister of Food and Agriculture 
in the discharge of his duties in this connection, 
in particular, in the work of laying down and 
applying principles to govern agricultural set- 
tlement. The Chancellor may himself assume 
the presidency of the committee; the Commis- 
sioner for Employment is to act as his deputy. 
The federal government is empowered to issue 
such orders and regulations as may be neces- 
sary for the carrying out of measures for the 
creation of employment and agricultural settle- 
ment. 


for employment 
in Germany 
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A preliminary report de- 

Dismissal scribing the plans of eighty 

Compensation companies in the United 

Plans in States for compensating 

United States. their employees in the 


event of their dismissal was 
published recently by the Industrial Relations 
Section of Princeton University. The material 
for the study was collected last summer 
among companies normally employing 1,400,- 
000 workers in 27 cities, and representing the 
principal industries as well as department 
stores. The new report supplements a bulletin 
on the same subject published in 1931, where 
this new development in the field of industrial 
relations was described as arising out of “the 
growling recognition that the worker of long 
service has a certain right or claim to his job.” 
Dismissal compensation takes many forms. 
The custom of giving one or two weeks’ pay 
to dismissed office workers is nearly universal, 
but there has been a tendency to extend pro- 
tection to hourly workers. Many of the plans 
now in effect in regard to wage earners make 
one of the following provisions: One week’s 
pay for each four years of service; half a 
month’s pay for each year of service; three 
to five month’s pay for 15 to 30 year’s of 
service, etc. Lump sum payments were 
favoured at first, but periodic payments are 
now preferred owing to the increasing em- 
phasis on relief. “As with many new depar- 
tures in industrial relations technique, dis- 
missal compensation plans have frequently 
been initiated as distinct and separate ele- 
ments in the whole company program. More 
recently, however, these plans have become 
integrated with other policies. Several com- 
panies have found that they must include 
earned vacation rights with the regular dis- 
missal payments. Many dismissed employees 
have received considerable sums of money 
through settlements under plans for contribu- 
tory pensions, profit sharing, and stock pur- 
chase. Insurance companies and brokers have 
pointed out that retirement plans may be 
written with definite provisions for unemploy- 
ment. Some of the plans suggested come 
closer to those for dismissal compensation 
than for unemployment benefits.” 


The London School of 
Economics recently pub- 
lished The New Survey of 
London Life and Labour 
(London: P. 8S. King and 
Son, Limited), giving the 
results of an investigation 
of social conditions on lines somewhat similar 
to those of the investigation carried out by 
Charles Booth in 1890. Reviewing the fourth 


Improvement in 
standard of 
living in 
London in 40 


years. 
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volume of the New Survey, relating to East 
London, the Statist notes an “astounding fall” 
in the proportion of families in poverty as 
compared with forty years ago. The poverty 
line was drawn in 1890 at workers with bare 
income of 18 to 20 shillings per week. for a 
moderate family. By a study of price changes 
the New Survey found that a weekly income 
of 38 to 40 shillings in 1929 was equivalent to 
about 21 shillings of the earlier survey. On 
this basis it is shown that in a “full-time” 
week 6-3 per cent of the families in the East- 
ern Survey Area were below the poverty line, 
the proportion varying from 14-5 per cent in 
Poplar to 1:0 per cent in Leyton. In the 
week of investigation the general percentage 
is raised to 11 per cent, varying from 19-5 per 
cent in Poplar to 2-5 per cent in Leyton. 
Commenting on these figures the Statist says: 
“The general proportions of 6-3 per cent in a 
‘full-time’ week and 11 per cent in the week 
of investigation show a satisfactory and even 
an astounding fall in the proportion of 
families in poverty, for 40 years ago Charles 
Booth’s investigations showed a comparable 
proportion of 88 per cent. At the same time 
the satisfaction caused by the decline in the 
proportion to one-third of its original amount 
must be modified by the conclusion which 
the New Survey reaches that the large num- 
ber of 284,600 persons in private families in 
the Eastern Survey Area were living below 
Charles Booth’s poverty line. 

“One striking fact is that unemployment 
has risen to the position of a major influence 
in poverty from a minor position in Charles 
Booth’s day. Though unemployment insurance 
and other social services have kept a large 
proportion of families suffering unemployment 
above the poverty line, the relative réles of 
deficient wages (a major factor forty years 
ago) and unemployment in causing poverty 
have been interchanged. The New Survey 
finds ‘that such part of East London poverty 
as 1s not caused by deficient working capacity 
(e.g. the death, age or infirmity of the head of 
the household) is attributable in a preponder- 
ant degree to unemployment or casual work, 
and only a very minor degree to low rates of 
wages’. It does not follow, of course, that 
the whole of the London unemployed are liv- 
ing below the poverty line. A special inquiry 
carried out by the New Survey showed ‘that 
out of every 100 families in the Eastern Sur- 
vey Area, whose principal wage earners were 
unemployed at the time of the inquiry, 55 
were classed as living below the poverty line 
as the basis of the weekly income.’ From this 
result, supported by the results of a similar 
inquiry, it appears probable that about half 
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the total adult persons registered as unem- 
ployed would be living below the poverty 
line.” 


The improvement noted 
Changing above in working conditions 
outlook of in Great Britain in recent 
British Labour. years is also the subject of 


comment in a new report 
published by the International Labour Office 
(Geneva) on “Industrial Relations in Great 
Britain” (Studies and Reports, Series A, In- 
dustrial Relations, No. 36). The following 
conclusions are among those reached in this 
report :— 

“The diminution of poverty which has re- 
sulted from improvement of the real wages 
of unskilled workers and the establishment 
of comprehensive schemes of social insurance 
may be expected to reduce discontent and 
unrest. Signs are not wanting that 
changes of outlook are slowly taking place. 
The old spirit of bitterness and violence of 
the nineteenth century resulting from low 
standards of working conditions, unwillingness 
of employers to recognize organizations of 
workers, and often their determination to 
destroy the unions, is giving place to better 
mutual understanding. More reliable data 
are being brought under review during nego- 
tiations, there is a greater willingness to face 
the facts, and, in consequence, the margin 
of difference between 'the two sides is being 
narrowed. Experience of the heavy losses to 
employers and workers caused by national 
conflicts is teaching the lesson that the tech- 
nique of negotiation of pre-war days, when 
break-downs usually involved only local stop- 
pages, is not appropriate under present con- 
ditions. Above all, there is growing recog- 
nition of the common interests of employers 
and workers in the prosperity of British in- 
dustry, especially in view of the intensity of 
post-war international competition. It is upon 
these common interests both within the under- 
takings and in the wider field of collective 
relations that the foundations of industrial 
peace must be built.” 

The present report, which was prepared by 
Professor J. H. Richardson, of Leeds Univer- 
sity, begins with a general outline of the 
economic and social background. Reviews 
are ‘then given of the development, structure 
and policy of the trade union movement and 
of employers’ organizations. The joint ma- 
chinery established voluntarily for negotiation 
and conciliation of disputes is examined, and 
an account is also given of the State systems 
of conciliation and arbitration and of mini- 
mum wage regulation. In addition to this 
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survey of collective relations, the methods 
applied in progressive undertakings with a 
view to the establishment of good relations 
between the management and workers are 
described. Among the methods discussed are 
joint consultation in works councils, and vari- 
ous measures of industrial welfare and labour 
management which have been increasingly 
adopted during recent years. 


The annual report on the 
work of local committees 
for juvenile employment in 
Great Britain brings the 
information on this work 
down to the end of 1931. These committees 
assist in the work of advising boys and girls’ 
between the ages of leaving school and 18 
years in their choice of a career, placing them 
in employment and supervising them during 
their early working life. They are composed 
of representatives of the local education 
authority, of teachers, representatives of em- 
ployers and workers in the area, and of in- 
dividuals having special knowledge or interest 
in the welfare of young people. Apart from 
their primary object of advising boys and 
girls in regard to their establishment in em- 
ployment the committees seek to ensure that 
an adequate supply of juvenile labour may be 
available for the employers in the area. Ad- 
visory Committees for Juvenile employment 
were first established in 1910, and some of 
these, at the time the present report was 
issued, had been continuously at work for 
twenty-one years. Some of the Juvenile Em- 
ployment. Committees, though not formerly 
recognized on a statutory basis, have still 
older origins, 

The reports of committees, it is stated, 
“reveal that frequently neither parent nor 
child has any fixed ideas, at the time the 
child leaves school, on the subject of an 
appropriate occupation. On the one hand, 
there is the common phenomenon of the boy 
or girl who has no real knowledge of local 
opportunities of work, and is prepared to 
change his views on suitable employment ten 
times in as many minutes, At the other end 
of the scale there is the type of boy or girl 
who determines with fixity of purpose, not 
always conceived iin relation to the nature of 
local industry, on some particular form of 
livelihood, Within these limits, there is the 
large number of children who appreciate and 
benefit from the friendly advice which the 
Committee can afford. ‘The sympathetic 
interest of committee members has often 
enabled juveniles to envisage the possibilities 
of forms of employment which had _ not 
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occurred to either parent or juvenile. These 
friendly talks have frequently resulted, for 
example, in boys ‘taking a chance’ by agree- 
ing to accept employment in other—more 
prosperous—areas; and girls who previously 
would not consider employment in domestic 
service have been successfully placed in this 
class of work subsequent to the interview’.” 





The 1983 Safety Convention will be held on 
April 27-28 at Toronto, under the auspices of 
the Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions of Ontario. 





New regulations have been published under 
the Theatres Act of Alberta. They relate to 
the construction and equipment of theatres 
and entertainment halls and include rules for 
the licensing of projectionists and apprentices, 
and for the care and operation of motion pic- 
ture equipment. 





The Manitoba Minimum Wage Board on 
January 20, 1938, ruled that there shall be a 
ten per cent reduction in the scale of mini- 
mum wages for female employees in the Proy- 
ince of Manitoba, for one year, the reduction 
to take effect one month from January 28, the 
date of the publication of the notice in the 
Manitoba Gazette. 





Only two railroad strikes were brought to the 
attention of the United States Board of Media- 
tion from August 1, 1926, to June 30, 1932, and 
these two were of little significance and were 
attended by no substantial interruption of in- 
terstate commerce, according to the annual 
report of the board for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1932. During this period many strike 
ballots were taken, involving a number of car- 
riers and labour organizations, but the dis- 
putes which led to the submission and receipt 
of such ballots were ultimately settled in an 
orderly way. 





Notice of the incorporation of the “ Mernitt 
Co-operative Coal Mining Association” as an 
association under the Co-operative Associations 
Act appeared in the British Columbia Gazette, 
January 5, 1933. The denomination of shares 
is $10 each. The objects of the Association 
are: to carry on the business of coal mining 
and coal dealing, and to acquire coal mining 
properties in or near Merritt, B.C.; to arrange 
for the acquisition of rights and privileges in 
regard to supply of goods, and for medical and 
surgical attention and hospital treatment; and 
to make arrangements with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board for employees of the As- 
sociation to be brought within the provisions 
of the “ Workmen’s Compensation Act.” 


The Australian Council of Trade Unions 
recently declared itself to be in favour of a 
policy of a 30-hour working week of five 6- 
hour days, and a 25 per cent increase in wages. 
The organization also advocates the national- 
ization of banking and insurance. 





During the month of January there were 
2,643 accidents reported to the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board as compared with 
3,601 for the same month last year. The fatal 
cases numbered 14, as compared with 19 last 
January. The total benefits awarded amounted 
to $237,056.88, of which $184,199.02 was for 
compensation and $52,857.86 for medical aid. 





An average of 111-2 days per building was 
required to complete the work on all buildings 
for which permits were issued in 10 representa- 
tive cities in the United States in 1931, accord- 
ing to reports received by the Bureau of La- 
bour Statistics. In 1929 this average was 132 
days per building. One-family frame dwellings 
erected in 1929 averaged 98-4 days in process 
of construction, while for the same class of 
dwellings erected in 1981 the average was only 
88-8 days. In addition to showing how long 
employment was available on different: types 
of buildings, the article shows how many per- 
mits were allowed to lapse or remain unused 
after they were applied for, and how soon 
after the building permit was issued work was 
available in the construction of the building. 





A. F. of L. Program of Recovery 


A delegation from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor submitted a memorandum to 
the federal government at Washington on 
February 5, recommending that the govern- 
ment should undertake a comprehensive 
program of recovery, and making the follow- 
ing suggestions: (1) The 30-hour’ week, 
establishment of which, it said, would take 
6,600,000 out of the army of unemployed; 
(2) Expansion of the “self-liquidating ” pro- 
ject loans by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, which thus far, it was claimed, 
had afforded employment to a negligible num- 
ber; (3) Passage of the bankruptcy bill, 
already approved by the House, which would 
enable debtors to readjust their obligations 
by agreements ratified in Federal courts; (4) 
A large Government public works program 
financed by issuance of long term bonds. 

The Federation’s survey of existing con- 
ditions declared that Labour Department 
figures show that 52-5 hours per week is the 
average now, while in many industries firms 
are working on a 60-hour week, and for some 
shifts even a 72 and 84-hour week. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


=[CHE employment situation at the end of 
January was reported by the superin- 
tendent of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada to be as follows:— 

Farming in the Province of Nova Scotia was 
quiet, although some farmers were busy cut- 
ting firewood and pit props, as well as clear- 
ing a right of way for the Hydro Transmis- 
sion line. Very little fishing was being done. 
Lumbering, which had been discontinued due 
to lack of snow, showed slight improvement 
with a snowfall during the last week of the 
month. Small operators were cutting pit tim- 
ber. Coal mines in the New Glasgow area, 
except for one which was idle, operated from 
two to five days per week, the majority of 
those in Cape Breton and vicinity working 
two days. Manufacturing on the whole was 
fair only, while some idleness prevailed in 
the iron and steel industry. Building con- 
struction was at a low ebb, but municipal 
street and sewer work continued, also work on 
the Citadel at Halifax, sponsored by the 
Department of National Defence. Railway 
traffic was hight and great delays were experi- 
enced in marine traffic, owing to gales and 
storms. Wholesale trade was quiet, but retail 
was stimulated by clearance sales. Collections 
were slow. There was a continued demand 
for women domestic workers, and placements 
made accordingly. 

Farmers in New Brunswick had received 
large orders for furnace wood, but were unable 
to make delivery in some cases on account of 
lack of snow in the woods. Logging was quiet. 
Heavy gales seriously interfered with the fish- 
ing industry, and resulted in loss of gear. 
Manufacturers of confectionery and foodstuffs 
reported business as usual. Spool wood manu- 
facturing was busy, but foundry work was 
quiet at Chatham, with all departments 
closed. Little building construction was under- 
way, and contracts on hand were nearing com- 
pletion. Storms interfered with ipaspenger 
and freight traffic, although specially good 
hauling conditions prevailed both on river 
ice and through rural district highways. Trade 
was fair, also placements, in the Women’s 
Domestic Section. 

There was no placement of farm help in 
the Province of Quebec during January, nor 
was there any change in the situation regard- 
ing bush operations, for logging companies 
were hiring few men. All manufacturing 
establishments reported little activity, with 
the exception of textiles, which were some- 
what busy. Few orders were received for the 


building trades, but the City of Montreal 
continued to employ a large number of men 
on sewer construction and unemployment re- 
lief work. As the holiday season was ended 
there was a decline in commercial activity: 
Vacancies in the Women’s Domestic Section 
were fewer in number, and placements easily 
effected, for the number of applicants was 
large. r 

The call for farm help in Ontario was very 
small, with wages in most instances so low 
that only single men were eligible. There was 
little activity in logging, although there was 
a slight demand for hooksmen at North Bay, 
and tie makers, pulp and cordwood cutters and 
general bushmen: at Fort William, Port 
Arthur, Sault Ste. Marie, Sudbury and Tim- 
mins. As many of the camps had their com- 
plement of men, it was expected that the call 
from now on would consist of men to be sent 
out as replacements only. Few workers were 
being taken on at the mines, and it was not 
expected that there would be much change in 
that respect until spring, when great activity 
was anticipated, due to the large number of 
claims staked, in which the larger mining 
companies were interested. There was little 
improvement im evidence in the manufac- 
turing industries. The iron and steel group 
which had looked brighter at the beginning 
of the year, had not realized the increased 
activities indicated, and although a spirit of 
optimism prevailed at Oshawa, as men were 
called back in many departments of Gen- 
eral Motors, ‘other factories showed {little 
change. Textiles were fairly busy, though 
in some instances were only operating at 80 
per cent of their capacity. Very little building 
construction was underway, with the excep- 
tion of small repair or alteration jobs. Relief 
camps on the Fort Frances-Kenora and 
Trans-Canada Highways continued filled to 
capacity. Sewer work, as a relief measure, 
was also provided by several municipalities. 
A shortage of experienced household workers 
was noted in the Women’s Domestic Section, 
but plenty of applicants were at hand to fill 
all casual vacancies. 

Little change was shown in farming in Mani- 
toba, an accumulation of vacancies received 
under the Farm Relief Plan being noted in 
some offices. A nominal decline occurred in the 
number of men sent to bush work, while a 
few miners were sent out from Winnipeg to 
Wabowden. Manufacturing was quiet, and 
there was no improvement noted in building 
construction, while approximately the same 
number of men were directed to relief camps. 
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1933 1932 1932 1931 
January December November January December November 

Trade, external aggregate...... b Thy) Rye eA a te 72,069, 839 84,390,471 73,177,976 94,507,844! 105,340,793 

Imports, merchandise for 

consumption.) 105. Cc. YON. JL, SA 28, 961, 212 37, 769, 047 34,114,507 40, 289,795 46,911,012 

Exports, Canadian produce....$ |.............. 42,615,796 45,944,520 38, 366, 699 53, 255,476 57,486, 950 
Customs duty collected........ 4,723,482 5,918, 902 7,040, 648 6,523, 207 8,388, 930 9,074,824 
Bank debits to individual 

accounts............ a eee ity PETE cleus 2, 084, 605, 132] 2,466,314, 238]| 2,071,034,426] 2,638, 122,564| 2,841,832, 827 
Bank notes in circulation....... © ANP oR, tae 127,074,824) 125,047,564 133,673,369] 141,018,382} 145,533,231 
Bank deposits, SAVING cae Pod hip lw sain 1,377,520, 115! 1,378,663, 124|} 1,368,278,419] 1,360,042, 129] 1,395,829, 124 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 964,023,809} 998,934,028] 1,070,718,470| 1,082,097,360! 1,102,493, 179 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Common stocks................. 51-6 51-3 53-4 64-8 64-8 71-9 

Preferred stocks................. 43-5 43-4 45-1 60-8 63-0 66-5 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 99-2 102-7 102-3 119-8 108-6 105-4 
(?) Prices, wholesale, Index 

number........ AUT EU ION Cee a 63-8 64-0 64-8 69-4 70:3 70-7 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

SOG LE seme NEU NOS? 15-89 16-01 16-10 17-59 17-76 17-81 
(8) Business failures, number.......|.............. 273 301]}: 290 263 275 
(3) Business failures, liabilities. $ |.............. 4,751,000 4,150,000 4,144,000 5,732,489 6, 299,775 
(7) Employment, index num- 

er, Employers’ pay-roll 

Neures G iie anges: CT aa 78-5 83-2 84-7 91-6 99-1 103-0 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age, (trade union mem- 

OTB) ee ey LOR ELA poe le ap 25-5 22-8 22-0 21-1 18-6 18-3 
Timsiptation 6 Uo ele) Nee BE ee 938 1,258 1, 067 1, 288) 1,530 
Railway— 

(°) Car loadings, revenue 

freieht).d0 a ee uid cars 123,795 1310332 179, 022 160, 621 168, 822 222, 639 
(§) Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings....... $ SAS OR SOO a Una ae 11, 742,329 LOS 94853201 Oh eats 15,290, 993 
(7) Operating expenses........ pa ecceryemlk O  AaZ e a y LOIGSGvo2e | ycoca delays cdivaaue 13,469, 096 13,110,517 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

WAY (SLOSS |CAMMINGS a) lrg 04 scien ane 9,701,199 10, 730, 832 8,993, 956 1 aL 227, 13, 560, 582 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

operating expenses, all 
Db Vy AA UMM GORE a Ve a UMS EC Hh MRSS HR I gh 7,390, 450 7,406,540 8,344,017 8, 160, 665 8, 785, 957 
Steam railways, freight in 
rei sab UK A aman 5 Spalted AIO nc Pas geen cian ib AMAL Aan Bin Lupa 2,181, 191,509]! 1,604, 760,660) 1,877,568,555} 2,805,241, 837 
Dunding permits... ke een 1,480, 731 2,505,309 2,761,929 7,895, 106 7,282,117 
(8) Contracts awarded......... $ 3,362,400 4,190,100 10,170, 400 12, 738,300 22,419,000 24, 642,200 
Mineral Production— 
Pig irony. vo Wee vee eae CONSTR ce eee 27,031 14,149 10,305 13, 862 14, 292 
Steel ingots and castings..... TONS he oa eda 30, 755 37, 088 25, 060 20,969 28 , 337 
Herrovalloya. (2.0000 lai CONS te ese. 1,090 1,544 1, 823 1,814 1,911 
CORE ER eas antl eee tonsils ee 1,160,355 1, 263, 467} 15152),531 1,194,346 1,226, 032 
Crude petroleum imports...... (eget Dies i rao 3 a 32,810,000 51,710,000 72, 730, 000 61,840,000 93, 140, 000 
ubber imports,.............. FS Aes Ie A a 2,109,000 3,568, 000 3,911, 000 5,493, 000 2,761, 000 
Cotton imports) 0023.5. 000 Jat Paps a cr een 13,819, 000 15,376, 000). 6,528, 000 12, 224, 000 15, 451, 000 
Wool, raw imports............. SEW aie OBIE teeta! 1, 283, 000 1,070, 000 634, 000 429, 000 323, 000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

CU RITA MT He ee APL fo Clee ee One ee 80, 490, 623 99,827,808 85,736,623) 100,407,578} 109,055,115 
Flour production.............. Dele i ligeirscioe’) Pipette). fos5. eae irae 1,942,844 851,192 1,175, 152 1,812,457 
(®) Sugar manufactured........ Ibs.|........-..... 61,344,717 122, 456, 630 27,891, 000 61,613, 000 124, 420, 000 
Footwear production.......... ATS Reh eee ed |. aah Nn ra 1,361,334 L5112,1.92 1,133,534 1,254, 696 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average....... Iai og aL RD a 46,231,000 48, 261, 000 45, 839, 000 46, 199, 000 47, 167,000 
Sales of insurance.............. CE ae ccs eu See Ine Mlle i 0D 33, 739, 000 37,.082, 000 46,951,000 38, 615, 000 
INGWSPPINE Hi icyc)ic «Lek ou, CONS || ae eee 138, 680 161,330 171,320 165,170 175, 640 
oil gee PASSENLEN NK hte ween als eters wkancenctee os ,561 1,669 3, 112 2,024 886 

10) Index of physical volume of 

business. . ih i staat Ne ins Opa ene ORME Mane eee BD eR SC 21 UP Lea 75-8 83-8 83-6 88-6 

Industrial production. .......)45.|se0s.0s0s4 se es 67-7 71-8 80-0 79°5 85-5 

Manufacturing Qi 6) ae On a Ri) Nets oad 70:2 72:3 71-6 76-8 79-2 
a OSS ES A 02 ORIEL UY a MO ne a Re en UU ee SRN aN, 

(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (8) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(?) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. (7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(3) Bradstreet. (8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(4) Figures for end of previous month. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending January 28, 1933, and corresponding previous periods. 


(°) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending December 31, December 3 and January 30, 1932; December 
31 and December 8, 1931. : 5 ; 

(0) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobile; imports of 
cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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Retail trade was fair. A slight increase was 
noted in the Women’s Section, both in regis- 
trations for work and the number of place- 
ments effected, fewer day workers being asked 
for, but more calls recorded for country em- 
ployment. 

Although many placements were made in 
farming in the Province of Saskatchewan, a 
large number of orders for farm help registered 
under the Farm Relief Scheme still remained 
unfilled, with suitable applicants in the min- 
ority. There was also no demand from the 
logging camps. A decrease likewise took place 
both in applications and placements in min- 
ing, with a reduction in staff expected to take 
place shortly at some of the bigger mines. 
There was no building construction in pro- 
gress and few casual jobs offered. Concentra- 
tion and National Park relief camps took care 
of single transients, who otherwise would be 
drifting from place to place looking for work. 
The Women’s Domestic Section was excep- 
tionally quiet, with a number of unfilled 
vacancies for farm domestics listed under the 
Farm Relief Plan, but for these it was diffi- 
cult to obtain suitable workers. 

The demand for farm help in the Pro- 
vince of Alberta was good, many of the farm- 
ers having availed themselves of the Govern- 
ment scheme, for which sufficient help was 
available. <A little more activity was notice- 
able in logging, with a fair call for loggers and 
tie makers. Conditions were very quiet in 
mining at Drumheller and Medicine Hat, 
while at Edmonton the mines were fairly 
busy, but with little demand for men. Ex- 
cept for milling companies, all manufacturing 
industries were very quiet. There was no 
building or railroad construction, and outside 
of government and city relief placements, no 
work available. Wholesale trade was slow, 
with retail slightly improved. A surplus of 
applicants appeared for all vacancies listed in 
the Women’s Domestic Section, a large num- 
ber of unplaced applicants receiving direct 
relief. 

The farm labour situation was very quiet in 
British Columbia, also logging. Sawmills 
likewise showed no improvement, the larger 
ones operating with reduced crews. Local coal 
mines at Nanaimo worked part time only. 
Elsewhere, hopes ran high for great develop- 
ments in the coming season in gold mining, 
but no openings for miners were available at 
present. Manufacturing and trade were both 
very slack. No new work was opening up in 
construction, so that provincial and govern- 
ment relief work on roads was about the 
only employment which could be obtained, 
and where this was not available, the muni- 
cipalities adopted the Government’s direct 


relief scheme. Waterfront workers were fairly 
busy at New Westminster and the drydock 
and shipyards at Prince Rupert but the water- 
front at Vancouver re-mained quiet. Condi- 
tions remained unchanged in the Women’s 
Domestic Section, with a large surplus of 
applicants on hand for all classes of employ- 
ment. 


The seasonal curtailment in 
employment registered atthe 
beginning of January, 1933, 
was rather smaller than that 
reported on January 1, 1982, and was also less 
than the average loss indicated at the opening 
of the preceding years of the record. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated re- 
turns from 7,947 firms whose payrolls de- 
clined from 763,561 persons on December 1, 
to 721,308 at the beginning of January. Re- 
flecting this contraction, the index (based 
upon the 1926 average as 100) stood at 78.5 
om January 1, 1933, as compared with 83.2 in 
the preceding month and 91.6 on January 1, 
1932. On the same date in the preceding 
eleven years, the index was as follows: 19381, 
101.7; 1930, 111.2; 1929, 109.1; 1928, 100.7; 
1927, 95.9; 1926, 90.7; 1925, 84.9; 1924, 89.8; 
1923, 87.3; 1922, 78.8 and 1921, 88.8. 

All provinces recorded declines, those in 
Quebec and Ontario being extensive. In the 
Maritime Provinces, the decrease took place 
chiefly in manufacturing and construction, 
but mining and trade were also slacker. On 
the other hand, transportation showed season- 
al improvement with the opening of the win- 
ter ports. In Quebec, manufacturing, con- 
struction and transportation reported espe- 
clally pronounced losses, but the trend was 
also unfavourable in mining, while improve- 
ment was noted in logging and retail trade. 
In Ontario, manufacturing, mining, construc- 
tion and transportation registered the greatest 
losses, and there were smaller declines in ser- 
vices and communications. Retail trade and 
logging, on the other hand, recorded a slight 
advance. In the Prairie Provinces, construc- 
tion reported the most noteworthy decrease, 
but manufacturing and transportation also 
showed important losses; in addition, mining, 
communications, services and wholesale trade 
were slacker, while logging indicated season- 
ally increased activity. In British Columbia, 
lumber, vegetable food, electric current and 
non-ferrous metal factories, logging and con- 
struction recorded decided curtailment, while 
there were small gains in transportation and 
coal mining. 

There were contractions in seven of the 
eight cities for which separate tabulations are 
made, firms in Montreal, Quebec City, Tor- 
onto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and Van- 
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couver reporting reduced employment, while 
heightened activity was indicated in Windsor 
and the adjacent Border Cities as a result of 
increased employment in manufacturing, espe- 
cially iron and steel. In Montreal, important 
declines were noted in transportation, con- 
struction and manufacturing, while retail trade 
was seasonally busier. In Quebec City, manu- 
factures reported losses in employment, and 
construction and transportation were also 
slacker. In Toronto, there were contractions 
in manufacturing and also in construction and 
transportation, but retail trade reported con- 
siderable improvement. In Ottawa, manufac- 
tures and construction indicated seasonal cur- 
tailment, and trade also afforded less employ- 
ment. In Hamilton, manufacturing and trans- 
portation showed reduced activity, while 
highway construction and _ services reported 
improvement. In Windsor and the adjacent 
Border Cities, manufacturing showed improve- 
ment chiefly in the automobile group. In 
Winnipeg, manufactures registered declines, 
but construction showed improvement. In 
Vancouver, employment in manufactures, 
construction and trade showed a falling-off 
since the preceding month, while other groups 
did not report much change. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows contractions in all groups except retail 
trade, the losses in manufacturing, construc- 
tion and transportation being most note- 
worthy. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of January, 1983. 


Reflecting to a considerable 
extent the existing general 
depression, together with the 
seasonal curtailment of in- 
dustry and the customary closing for holiday 
and inventory purposes at the end of the 
year in many lines of business, the percentage 
of idleness among local trade unions at the 
close of December, 1932, stood at 25.5, re- 
presenting the peak for the year and also 
since the establishment of our records. This 
percentage for December was based on the 
reports furnished to the Department by 1,764 
labour organizations embracing a total of 
155,298 members, 39,607 of whom were with- 
out work on the last day of the month. Em- 
ployment recessions were apparent from No- 
vember when 22.8 per cent of the members 
reported were idle, and also from December, 
1931, unemployment for the latter month 
standing at 21.1. Every province participated 
in the retrogressive employment movement 
shown from November, though the changes 
were not outstanding, Saskatchewan with a 
decline of 3.5 per cent from November show- 
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ing the greatest curtailment of activity, with 
declines of less than 1 per cent in Nova Scotia 
and « Manitoba. Building and construction 
continued very quiet, conditions being espe- 
cially dull in Ontario. Compared with the 
returns for December, 1931, Nova Scotia 
unions were the only ones to report a more 
favourable situation during the month re- 
viewed, the coal mines of the province show-. 
ing a better employment trend, though short 
time work was still much in evidence. Ontario 
unions, on the other hand, suffered severe 
losses in employment from’ December, 1931,. 
and activity for New Brunswick and Alberta 
and British ‘Columbia union members de- 
clined substantially. 

On another page of this issue appears a. 
more detailed article with tabular statements. 
on unemployment at the close of December, 
1932. 

During the month of Decem-- 


EMPLOYMENT ber, 1932, the offices of the 
OFFICE Employment Service of Can- 
REPORTS ada made 30,394 references of 


persons to positions and effect- 
ed a total of 29,192 placements. The number 
of placements made in regular employment 
during the month was 14,290, of which 11,361 
were of men and 2,929 of women workers. In 
casual work, the Offices placed 14,902 people. 
Employers notified the Service of 30,885 va- 
cancies, of which 23,847 were for men and 7,038 
for women. The number of registrations for 
work was 40,332 of men and 9,404 of women, a 
total of 49,736 applications. Compared with 
the preceding month, vacancies and placements 
showed gains and applications a decline, while 
in comparison with December a year ago, all 
three groups recorded losses, the records for 
November, 1932, showing 28,683 vacancies of- 
fered, 65,165 applications made and 27,883 
placements effected, while in December, 1931, 
there were recorded 36,867 vacancies, 53,885 
applications for work and 35,747 placements 
in regular and casual employment. A report 
in detail of the work of the Offices for the 
month of December, 1932, may be found else- 
where in this issue and on another page will 
be found a statement of the activities of the 
Offices for the last quarter of the same year. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PerMiITs AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
CoNTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED in Canada during December, 


1932, was $1,480,731, as com- 
pared with $2,505,309 in the preceding month, 
and with $7,895,106 in December, 1931. 

The value of construction awards throughout 
the Dominion during January, 1933, is esti- 
mated by the MacLean Building Review at 
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$3,362,400. Of this total, $1,052,500 was for 
business buildings; $1,036,000 was for engineer- 
ing purposes; $948,100 was for residential 
buildings, and $325,800 was for industrial pur- 
poses. The apportionment of the contracts 
awarded during January by provinces was as 
follows: Quebec, $1,522,500; Ontario, $949,600; 
British Columbia, $665,100; Nova Scotia, 
$92,400; Alberta, $50,600; Manitoba, $39,700; 
New Brunswick, $31,500; Saskatchewan, $11,000. 


Production and Trade 
Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain indus- 
tries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year are shown in the table on 
page 120. 
The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that “while business conditions in 


INDUSTRIAL 
_ PRODUCTION 


Canada reflected depression in 1932, construc- | 


tive developments in the latter part of the 
year were suggestive of greater resistance to 
the prevailing trend of the last four years. 
The decline was practically general in the 
major economic factors during the first six 
months of the year, but a reversal in business 
psychology was manifested at midyear, re- 
sulting im a temporary advance. The index 
of the physical volume of business was 78.3 
in July compared with 75:3 in April, the low 
point of the first half of the year. Despite the 
impetus of a heavy grain movement resulting 
from a wheat crop considerably greater than 
normal, the indicated rebound of business 
operations was counterbalanced by reaction 
toward the end of the year. 

“The decline of productive operations in 
Canada during 1932 was not nearly so severe 
as in either of the two preceding years. The 
official index of the physical volume of business 
indicated considerable resistance against de- 
pressing infiuences especially after the first 
quarter. Despite the decline of the last four 
years, operations are still greater than in the 
primary pest-war depression of 1921. The 
present level is similar to that of mid-year 
1922. The lowest point in post-war history, 
reached in March, 1921, was 60.6 which com- 
pares with about 72:6 in December last.” 

Coal—Coal production in Canada during 
December totalled 1,160,355 tons, a decline of 
27.1 per cent from the 1927-1931 average for 
the month of 1,475,336 tons. The December 
output consisted of 669,746 tons of bituminous 
coal 61,590 tons of sub-bituminous coal and 
429,019 tons of lignite coal. 

Alberta’s production amounted to 527,783 
tons as compared with 509,432 tons a year ago. 
Nova Scotia mines produced 330,691 tons, a 
12.6 per cent falling-off from the December, 


1931, total of 378,485 tons. British Columbia’s 
output in December declined 20.2 per cent to 
152,905 tons as against 191,681 tons in the 
corresponding month of 1931. An increase of 
14:5 per cent was recorded in Saskatchewan’s 
production in December when 121,256 tons were 
produced as compared with 105,915 tons in 
December last year. New Brunswick mines 
produced 26,795 tons during December; a year 
ago the output was 20,028 tons. 

Canada imported 893,636 tons of coal in 
December, a decrease of 30-6 per cent from the 
five-year average for the month of 1,286,753 
tons. Imports of anthracite coal amounted to 
219,278 tons, consisting of 140,506 tons from 
the United States, 70,792 tons from Great 
Britain, 7,280 tons from Germany, and 700 
tons from the French East Indies. During the 
period May to December Canada’s anthracite 
supply was obtained from the following 
sources: Great Britain, 53:44 per cent; the 
United States, 44.4 per cent; Germany, 2°13 
per cent; and the French East Indies, 0-03 
per cent. Bituminous coal importations in De- 
cember were made up of 660,329 tons from 
the United States and 13,505 tons from Great 
Britain. Imports of lignite coal during Decem- 
ber consisted of 524 tons shipped from the 
United States into British Columbia. 

Canadian coal exported in December totalled 
30,510 tons or 61 per cent below the December, 
1927-1931, average of 78,326 tons. Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario ports 
cleared 21,515 tons and Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia ports, 8,995 
tons. 

Coal made available for consumption in 
Canada during December totalled 2,023,481 
tons, a decline of 24:6 per cent from the 
average for the month during the past five 
years of 2,683,763 tons. The December supply 
was made up of 219,278 tons of anthracite 
coal, 1,315,312 tons of bituminous coal, 61,590 
tons of sub-bituminous coal and 427,301 tons 
of lignite coal. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
in December, 1932, prepared 
by the Department of Nation- 
al Revenue, shows that the 
merchandise entering Canada for consumption 
amounted to $28,961,212 as compared with 
$37,769,047 in the preceding month and with 
$40,289,795 in December, 1931. The chief im- 
ports in December, 1932, were non-metallic 
minerals and products, $5,508,897; agricultur- 
al and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$4,421,176; fibres, textiles and textile products 
$4,724,708. 

The merchandise exported from Canada dur- 
ing December, 1932, amounted to $42,615,796 as 
compared with $45,944,520 in the preceding 
month and with $53,255,476 in December, 1931. 
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The chief exports in December, 1932, were: 
Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $18,943,215; wood, wood products and 
paper, $9,184,658; animals and animal products, 
$4,831,979. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
during January showed a substantial decline 
from that recorded for the previous month. 
The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
and the number of workers involved also 
showed a decrease, due chiefly to the termina- 
tion in December of several strikes involving 
considerable numbers of coal miners in east- 
ern and western Canada. As compared with 
January, 1932, similar decreases are recorded, 
strikes involving several hundred lumber 
workers in Ontario and British Columbia and 
several hundred fishermen on the Atlantic 
coast causing higher figures for January last 
year. There were in existence during the 
month eight disputes, involving 622 workers, 
and resulting in a time loss of 5,936 working 
days, as compared with eleven disputes, involv- 
ing 2,854 workers and resulting in a time loss 
of 9,146 working days in December, 1932. In 
January, 1932, there were on record twelve 
disputes, involving 1,117 workers and result- 
ing in a time loss of 8,280 working days. At 
the end of the current month there were no 
disputes recorded as. strikes or lockouts in 
progress. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment 
conditions were no longer affected but which 
had not been called off by the unions in- 
volved. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was again lower at the beginning of 
January at $6.94 as compared with $7.04 for 
December, 1932; $768 for January, 1932; 
$9.86 for January, 19381; $11.88 for January, 
1980; $11.30 for January, 1929; $11.03 for 
January, 1922; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak) ; and $7.73 for January, 1914. The most 
important change was a substantial fall in the 
price of eggs, while the prices of mutton, pork, 
bacon, lard and flour were also lower. Prices 
of potatoes, shoulder roast beef, butter, evap- 
orated apples and prunes were slightly higher. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $15.89 for 
January, as compared with $16.01 for Decem- 
ber, 1932; $17.59 for January, 1932; $20.21 for 
January, 1931; $22.17 for January, 1930; $21.55 
for January, 1929; $21.52 for January, 1922; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); and $1449 
for January, 1914. Fuel was somewhat lower, 
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because of declines in the prices of butimin- 
ous coal and wood. A slight decrease in rent 
was reported from Vancouver. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was slightly 
lower at 63.9 for January, as compared with 
64.0 for December, 1932; 69.4 for January, 
1932; 75.9 for January, 1931; 95.3 for Jan- 
uary, 1930; 94.0 for January, 1929; 97.1 for 
January, 1922; 164.3 for ‘May, 1920 (the 
peak); and 64.9 for January, 1914. In the 
classification according to chief component 
materials seven of the eight main groups were 
lower and one was higher. The groups which - 
declined: were: the Animals and their Pro- 
ducts group, because of decreased prices for 
hogs, fresh and cured meats, lard and eggs, 
which more than offset higher prices for hides, 
steers, lambs and calves; the Fibres, Textiles 
and Textile Products group, due to. lower 
prices for certain manufactured cottons, raw 
jute, hessian and raw silk; the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group, mainly owing to 
reduced quotations for lumber and wood 
pulp; the Iron and its Products group, due 
chiefly to lower prices for hot rolled and an- 
nealed steel sheets, cast iron pipe, scrap iron 
and steel; the Non-Ferrous Metals and their 
Products group, because of lower prices for 
electrolytic copper, lead, tin and zinc; the 
Non-Metalliq Minerals and their Products 
group, due to lower prices for hollow building 
blocks, sulphur and quicklime, which more 
than offset advances in the prices of window 
glass, building stone and plaster; and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group, because 
of lower quotations for zinc oxide and sodium 
bicarbonate. The Vegetables and Vegetable 
Products group advanced, higher prices for 
flax, oats, rye, wheat and flour influencing the 
index more than lower prices for corn, oat- 
meal, rolled oats, bran, shorts and coffee. 





A report recently published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture states that 
9-5 of the farms in the United States have 
been taken over by creditors during the past 
five years. The seizures included proceedings 
involving sales for taxes, mortgage foreclosures, 
and sales to avoid foreclosures. In addition 
to actual seizures there are stated to be 
numerous cases in which the farmer is unable 
to meet his obligations, but is allowed to re- 
main on his farm as nominal owner because 
the holder of the mortgage is unwilling to take 
over the management of the farm. Governor 
Schedeman, of Wisconsin, issued a _procla- 
mation in January, calling on circuit judges 
in the State to hold back mortgage fioreclosure 
proceedings until the legislature could enact 
measures for relief. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY 


ye BOARD of Conciliation and Investigation 

under the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act was established by 
the Minister of Labour during January to deal 
with a dispute between the Winnipeg Electric 
Company and certain of its employees being 
motormen, conductors and busmen, members of 
the Street Railway Employees’ Unit of the 
One Big Union. The application was received 
in the Department during December (Lasour 
GAZETTE, December, 1932, page 1290). The 
dispute related to a wage reduction which the 
Winnipeg Electric Company proposed putting 
into effect in the case of operators holding 
runs on certain routes of the Suburban Rapid 
Transit Company, operated by the Winnipeg 
Electric Company. The Board is composed as 
follows: the Honourable Mr. Justice A. K. 
Dysart, Winnipeg, Manitoba, chairman, ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other Board members; Messrs. Ernest T. Leech, 
K.C., and Allan Meikle, both of Winnipeg, 
nominated by the company and employees, 
respectively. 

Reference was made in the November issue 
of the Lasour GazettE (page 1153) to an appli- 
cation which had been received from Division 
No. 685, Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of America, 
claiming that the Mohawk Coach Lines, Lim- 
ited, which was operating a trial bus service 


in the city of Brantford under agreement with 
the municipality and the Brantford Municipal 
Railway Commission, had reduced wages and 
made certain changes in working conditions in 
violation of an agreement in existence between 
the Brantford Municipal Railway Commission 
and its employees. As the applicants were 
not in the employ of the Mohawk Coach Lines, 
Limited, and no dispute existed between that 
company and its employees, a Board was not 
established on this application. It is under- 
stood that during January the bus service was 
discontinued and the street railway service, 
which had been suspended, resumed operation. 


Prosecutions under Section 60 of Act 


Ten employees of the Tulameen Coal Mines, 
Limited, were charged in the Police Court at 
Princeton, B.C., on December 29, 1932, with 
having infringed the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act by going on strike contrary 
to its provisions. Information was laid by 
Mr. John Bennett, General Manager of the 
company. The hearing was adjourned until 
January 5, 1983. On January 2 the strike was 
terminated as a result of negotiations between 
the president of the company and the em- 
ployees’ representatives and, in accordance with 
the terms of the settlement, the charges of 
unlawfully striking placed against the ten coal 
miners were withdrawn. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of recent Proceedings 


F OUR new decisions were given recently by 

the Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No.1. Earlier decisions were outlined in 
the Lasour Gazertse, November, 1982, page 
1162, and in previous issues; and the fourth 
report of the proceedings of the Board cover- 
ing the period from October, 1927, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1930, was issued as a supplement to the 
issue of December, 1930. 

The Board was established under a voluntary 
agreement concluded in 1918 between the 
various railway companies and certain of the 
railway organizations, its original purpose being 
to secure uninterrupted service on the rail- 
ways during the continuance of the war. The 
Board consists of six representatives of labour, 
one for each of the following railway brother- 
hoods; the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers; the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen; the Order of Railway 
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Conductors; the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen; the Order of Railroad Telegraphers; 
and the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and ‘Railway Shop Labourers. 


Case No. 405.—Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway Commission and Order 
of Railway Conductors and Brotherhood 
of ‘Railroad Trainmen 
A question arose as to the methods of paying 

train crews in work-train service. The estab- 

lished practice on this railway is to pay round 
trips of over 100 miles in each direction as two 
separate days, the outward trip being con- 
sidered as completed on: arrival at the turning 
point. This practice applies to work-trains as 
well as to through-freight or extra passenger- 

trains: The trip in question was one of 142 

miles each way, and the Railway paid for 284 

miles, the actual run, but declined to allow the 
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employees claim for switching and loading, 
which was taken as equivalent to 28 miles. The 
employees contended that Rule 9 of the 
Schedule required the railway to pay for 
switching time, and cited the interpretation to 
Article iG, which reads as follows: 

“In through freight and extra passenger ser- 
vice, turn-around runs, more than 100 miles in 
each direction shall be paid as separate trips, 
outbound trip being considered as completed 
when train is registered at turning point. 
Switching at turn-around point to be considered 
as initial switching for return trip. Switching 
to be paid from “time required to commence 
switching until train is coupled together for 
return movement. Delay, other than switching, 
to be considered as initial terminal delay. In 
all cases, time to be continuous from time re- 
quired to report at terminal until relieved at 
terminal, except when rest is booked en route.” 

On the other hand, the Railway contended 
that time occupied by a work train in moving 
to and from a pit track, and loading at a pit 
(as in the present case) did not constitute ter- 
minal switching within the accepted meaning 
of the term, and that the correct basis of pay 
was miles run, plus overtime if any, calculated 
from the commencement of the day until tied 
up at the end of the day. 


The Board found that the agreement govern- 
ing the service of conductors and trainmen 
did not specifically provide for the working 
conditions to be effective in work train ser- 
vice, although it provided that the same rates 
of pay should apply in work train service as in 
through freight service. It further developed 
that in practice for many years work train ser- 
vice with a road haul of less than 100 miles in 
one direction had been paid for on a basis of 
time or mileage whichever was the greater, 
from the time of coming on duty until time of 
going off duty. The question at issue arose 
from a new situation which had developed, in 
which the road haul in one direction in work 
service exceeded 100 miles, or to be exact was 
142 miles. The claim submitted was based it 
was held, on the fact that there was mutual 
understanding that in turn-around through 
freight service in which the road haul in direc- 
tion exceeded 100 miles a new or separate day 
commenced at the time the train reached the 
turn-around point. This understanding. also 
applied in work-train service. It was admitted 
by the employees that switching time at initial 
point in work train service should be included 
in the day’s work and be paid for as such, but 
it was claimed that when, as in the case at 
issue, a new day had commenced at the turn- 
around point and the road mileage on the re- 
turn trip to the terminal or pit exceeds 100 
miles, the day’s work was completed when the 
train reached the terminal or pit, and that ser- 
vice which might then be required before the 
crew went off duty should be paid for under 
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the provisions of Rule 9 as in the case of 
through freight service. 

“Tnasmuch,” the Board’s decision concluded, 
“as any practice had not been established un- 
der the conditions mentioned, and the agree- 
ment did not provide for any special condi- 
tions applying to work train service under such 
circumstances, in the opinion of the Board, 
work train service being paid for at through 
freight rates, the conditions of this service was 
also applicable for service performed after 
reaching the tie-up point upon completion of 
trip over 100 miles in one direction”. 

The claim of the employees was sustained. 


Case No. 406.—Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway Commission and Order 
of Railway Conductors and Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen 


A dispute arose as to the manner of com- 
pensating a conductor in work-train service, 
under the following circumstances. The con- 
ductor came on duty at 5 a.m. on July 23, 1932, 
and at 9.20 p.m., when the rest of the crew was 
released from duty, he was instructed to pilot 
the engine to the terminal for a washout. For 
this work he presented two tickets, one for 
the time between 5.00 a.m. to 9.20 p.m., being 
for 225 miles, and a separate ticket for 142 
miles, being the actual miles run with the en- 
gine as pilot. The Railway paid for the ser- 
vice on the basis of continuous time from 5 
a.m. until 2.35 a.m. the next morning (the time 
of the conductor’s release at the terminal), 
with overtime on the basis of miles run in 
work-service plus miles run as pilot, the total 
mileage paid being 278. 

The employees contended that the conductor 
had, by this method of payment, been de- 
prived of the full amount of the overtime he 
had earned, and that the mileage and overtime 
made in work-train service should not have 
been combined with the mileage run as pilot. 
The Railway stated that the mileage and over- 
time in the case had been calculated on the 
total time the conductor had been on duty, 
and in support of their action, cited the deci- 
sions of the Board No. 116 (Lasour GaAZzErts, 
April, 1922, page 397) and No. 390 (July, 1932, 
page 760). In the former of these cases the 
Board decided that “pay to trainmen acting as 
pilots, or trainmen acting as conductors on en- 
gines running light, may be combined with 
other service to the same extent that pay for 
trainmen paid under through-freight conditions 
may be combined with other service.” 

In the present case the Board sustained the 
claim of the employees, noting that it differed 
from Cases No. 116 and 390 in the fact that 
neither of those cases involved a day, or 
100 miles, for the actual pilot service. 
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Case No. 407.—Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway Commission and Order 
of Railway Conductors and Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen 


Four trains formerly operated each day 
between North Bay and Cochrane, six crews 
being assigned to them, on the “first in first 
out” principle. On July 12, 1932, two of these 
trains were run on three days only in each 
week, the change involving a reduction of 
approximately 6,600 train miles, and also a 
reduction in the number of crews from six 
to four, the railway advertising for four train 
crews to run the four trains. The employees 
protested against this arrangement, claiming 
that three crews should be assigned to the 
two trains which continued to run daily, and 
that two crews should be assigned to those 
running on alternate days. They claimed that 
while the new arrangement was in effect they 
were in “pooled service,” and that they should 
therefore be paid for the time they were held. 
at the away-from-home terminal in excess of 
sixteen hours. The Railway declined to alter 
the crew arrangements and also declined to 
pay for the time away from home as suggested. 
by the employees. 

The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees, holding, (1) that the new arrange- 
ment of assigning crews was not in violation 
of Article D of the wage agreement as 
alleged; (2) that it was not improper to assign 
passenger crews to run out of different stations 
in the one terminal (namely North Bay, 
where two of the trains use the Canadian 
Pacific Station and two the Canadian Na- 
tional station); (38) that the one passenger 
crew kept out of regular service by the Rail- 
way’s plan of pooling crews was not entitled 
to compensation as claamed; and (4) that 
assigned passenger train crews were not en- 
titled, under Rules 27 and 49 to compensation 
for the time they were held at the away- 
from-home terminal. However, the Board 
found that under the new arrangements crews 
on some trips were required to be at the 
away-from-home terminal for longer periods 
than usual and suggested that the Railway 
and the employees should endeavour to reach 
a mutually satisfactory arrangement. 


Case No. 408.—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen 


During the summer of 1931 a baggageman 
was assigned to supervise the express matter 
that arrived at Cape Tormentine in the 
baggage car until such express reached Borden 
and was there handed over to the connecting 
baggageman. He was also required to accom- 
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pany the express and to maintain supervision 
on the return trip. For this additional service 
he was paid under the provision of Rule No. 
12, relating to extra service. 

A question arose as to the point where the 
extra services should begin and end under 
this rule. The Board ruled that it commenced 
at the time when the express car at Cape 
Tormentine leaves the station for the ferry 
dock, and continued until the returning ex- 
press car arrived at Cape Tormentine Station 
from the ferry dock. The employees having 
asked for a ruling on the question how the 
conductor and brakeman on this run should 
be paid, the Board decided that these men 
should be paid on the basis of a minimum 
day with overtime allowance, if any, from 
the time they came on duty at Sackville until 
their return to that point. The baggageman 
should be paid on the same basis as the con- 
ductor and brakeman, except that he would 
be entitled to an extra allowance as above 
described. The Board found it to be an 
established practice for the railway companies 
to couple up the work of express messenger 
and baggageman on a number of light services. 

The claims of the employees were sustained 
to the extent indicated in the foregoing 
rulings. 


Land Settlement in Quebec 


The Speech from the Throne at the opening 
of the Quebec Legislature on January 10 re- 
ferred to the colonization work recently carried 
on in the Province as follows:— 

“Notwithstanding the financial crisis, be- 
sides the considerable assistance which it has 
given to the unemployed, the Government 
has been generous to the agricultural class and 
to our colonists. Thousands of families have 
established themselves on new lands and are 
opening them for colonization. The grants in 
1932, for the costs of clearing the land, of 
ploughing and of residence are beyond all pre- 
cedents. Agricultural training, the sale of 
chemical fertilizers, the draining of the land 
and the fight against bovine tuberculosis have 
also been greatly encouraged and favoured. 
This great agricultural and colonizing policy 
can neither be abandoned nor even restricted. 
If our resources will permit it, the Govern- 
ment desires to give it still wider scope, with- 
out forgetting our fisheries, which also have 
been largely subsidized. Neither does the 
Government mean to neglect public educa- 
tion, hygiene and the protection of our forests.” 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1933 


HE following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for January, 1933, as compared with the previ- 
ous month and the same month a year ago. 








Number of | Time loss 
Number : 
Date ; employees | in workng 
of disputes | ‘involved days 
*Jan. 1933.... 8 622 5,936 
Dec. 1932... 11 2,854 9,146 
Jan. 1932... 12 1 Wa bg 8,280 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes. but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or more time loss is caused, but sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given’ in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.”’ 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
as having occurred in January is smaller than 
that for December, 1982, the number of 
workers involved and the time loss incurred 
also showing a decrease, due largely to the 
termination during December of several strikes 
involving coal miners in eastern and western 
Canada. As compared with January, 1932, 
a similar decline is shown, strikes involving 
several hundred lumber workers and several 
hundred fishermen having caused higher 
figures at that time. 

Three disputes, involving approximately 
230 workers, were carried over from Decem- 
ber, two of the strikes recorded as untermin- 
ated in the January issue of the Lasour 
GaAzETTE having terminated by the end of 
December, as noted below. Five disputes 
commenced during January. All the eight dis- 
putes in progress during the month were 
recorded as terminated, three resulting in 
favour of the employers involved, one in 
favour of the workers concerned, three being 
partly successful, and the result of one being 
recorded as indefinite. At the end of January, 
therefore, there were no disputes in progress 
recorded as strikes or lockouts. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 


nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is available 


as to nine such disputes, namely: photo 
engravers, Toronto, Ont., commencing on 
March 23, 1931, one employer; photo 


engravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Mont- 
real and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., 
May 4, 1931, one employer; compositors, 
Regina, Sask. November 21, 1931, one em- 
ployer; motion picture projectionists, Winni- 
peg, Man., February 27, 1982, one employer; 
motion picture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., 
July 11, 1932, two employers; shoe factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q., December 9, 1982, 
one employer; lithographers, Toronto, Ont., 
April 15, 1932, one employer; men’s clothing 
factory workers, Montreal, P.Q., January 3, 
1933, one employer; and women’s clothing 
factory workers, Montreal, P.Q., January 4, 
1933, one employer, the last three being added 
this month. 

Information has been recently received as 
to a dispute commencing in July, 1932, 
involving twenty-three cutters, tailors, etc., 
employed in one establishment manufactur- 
ing men’s clothing in Toronto, Ont. On 
July 19, 1932, members of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America employed by 
this firm ceased work against a ten per cent 
reduction in wages and to secure union 
recognition. Negotiations between the parties 
resulted in an agreement for a reduction of 
eight per cent, and work was: resumed on 
September 12. 

Information has also recently been received 
in the Department as to a dispute commenc- 
ing in October, 1932, when some fifty Chinese 
workers employed in one shingle mill ceased 
work on October 6, 1932, protesting that an 
increase in wages granted the Chinese crew 
was less than that received by the other 
workers. Negotiations between the parties 
resulted in a resumption of work on October 
8 under conditions satisfactory to the strikers. 

A cessation of work by one hundred and 
ten pulpwood cutters near Long Lac, Ont., 
on December 21, 1932, was reported to the 
Department too late for inclusion in the 
January issue of the Lasour Gazette. Reports 
received since indicate that the strike was 
called by the Lumber Workers’ Industrial 
Union of Canada to enforce a demand for an 
increase in piece rates from $1.50 per cord to 
$1.50-$1.80 per cord. Negotiations between 
the parties resulted in the resumption of work 
on December 24, 1932, at a rate of $1.50-$1.75 
per cord. 


FEBRUARY, 1933 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information in the tabular statement. 


PuLtpwoop Currers, THREE NATIONS AND 
Horie, Ont—As a result of negotiations 
between the employers and employees a 
settlement of this dispute was effected and 
work was resumed on January 24, 1933, the 
employers agreeing to raise the rate per cord 
from $1.25 to $1.40, the rate for board being 
reduced from $1 per day to 75 cents, and the 
day rate of wages was increased from $1 to 
$1.50, with board. The employees in the 
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five camps affected had demanded a rate of 
$1.50 per cord. The strikers had been replaced 
to some extent by new employees, and it is 
reported that one of the terms of settlement 
was that these were to be discharged within 
ten days. 


CoaL MIners, Princeton, B.C—In this 
dispute, which commenced on November 30, 
1932, following a demand for a ten per cent 
increase in wages (a restoration to rates as 
at March 31, 1932), and certain changes in 
working conditions, no settlement had been 
reached by the end of January, 1933, in one of 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1933* 


Number | Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 

involved days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to January, 1933. 


Loccine— 
Pulpwood cutters, Three Na- 
tions and Hoyle, Ont........ 125 


Mininc, Non-FrerRous SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Princeton, B.C... 60 


Coabmiiners, AlexowAlta.| Seedy ek Toes 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q..... 45 


Printing and Publishing— 


Lithographers, 2 OTOnto, Ons ¢ [was oi an ninihe « Sie sedis 


2,150 |Commenced Dec. 


8, 1932; for increase in wage 
rates; terminated Jan. 23, 1933; compromise. 


600 |Commenced Nov. 30, 1932; for increase in wages; 


lapsed Jan. 12, 1933; indefinite. 


..|Commenced Dec. 17, 1932; for increase in wages and 


improved working conditions; terminated Dec. 
31, 1932; in favour of employer. 


5 |Commenced Oct. 15, 1932; against dismissal of 


union workers and for recognition of union; 
terminated Jan. 7, 1933: in favour of employer. 


..{Commenced April 15, 1932; against reduction in 


wages; employment conditions no longer affected; 
in favour of employer. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during January, 1933. 


Min1nGc, Non-reRRous SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
alate, River Hebert, 


Coal miners, East Coulee, 
Ata rae VOICI. GUN Ih 125 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Men’s and boys’ clothing fac- 
tory workers, Montreal, P.Q. 30 


Women’s and children’s cloth- 
ing factory workers, Mont- 


neal. Ih. Qa xaos. domdoaredit 4 4 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, Toronto, Ont...... a eee 


225 1,575 


500 


Commenced Jan, 5, 1933; for equal division of work 
in two mines; terminated Jan. 13, 1933; com- 
promise, 


Commenced Jan. 7, 1933; against non-payment of 
wages; terminated Jan. 16, 1933; in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced Jan. 3, 1933; for recognition of union; 
employment conditions no longer affected by 
Jan. 31, 1933; in favour of employer. 


Commenced Jan. 4, 1933; against reduction in 
wages; employment conditions no longer affected 
by Jan. 9, 1933; in favour of employer. 


Commenced Jan. 6, 1933; against reduction in wages; 
terminated Jan. 23, 1933; compromise. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of 
termination is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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the two collieries involved; the dispute in the 
other colliery had been terminated at the 
middle of December. The mine still involved, 
however, had been closed at the end of Decem- 
ber, and early in January no further attempts 
for a settlement being made, it appeared that 
the mine was closed for the balance of the 
winter season, and therefore the dispute is 
recorded as lapsed. During the month 
a union leader arrested early in December, 
1932, on a charge of membership in an 
unlawful association, and held without bail, 
was released until the date of trial on $10,000 
bail. 

Coat Miners, Atexo, Auta—Although re- 
ported as unterminated in the January issue 
of the Lasour GazETTE, no time loss in con- 
nection with this dispute is recorded for 
January, information having been received 
later as to the termination of the dispute on 
December 31, 1932. The fifity coal miners in- 
volved, who had ceased work on December 
17, 1932, demanding an increase in wages and 
improved working conditions, on December 
31 agreed to call the strike off, returning to 
work on January 3, 1933, under the same wages 
and conditions as prior to the dispute. 


Women’s CLOTHING Factory WorKERS, 
Montreayr, P.Q.—This dispute, which com- 
menced on October 15, 1932, when forty-five 
pressers, operators and finishers in one estab- 
lishment ceased work against the dismissal of 
union workers and for recognition of the In- 
dustrial Union of Needle Trades Workers, was 
called off by the union on January 7, 1933, the 
‘employees returning to work under the same 
conditions as prior to the strike. 


LiTHOGRAPHERS, Toronto, Ont.—This dis- 
pute, which commenced on April 15, 19382, 
against a reduction in wages, was shown as 
unterminated in the January issue of the 
Lasour Gazerte, but information having been 
received indicating that the employer had re- 
placed the eight workers involved, no time loss 
has been shown for the month of January. 
The dispute, therefore, is recorded as ter- 
minated and has been transferred tto the list, 
in a previous paragraph, of disputes where, 
although employment conditions are no longer 
affected, the unions concerned have not yet 
declared the dispute terminated. 


Coan Mrners, River Hesert, N.S—De- 
manding equal division of work in two collier- 
les operated by one company, 225 coal miners 
ceased work on January 5, 1933. The em- 
ployer stated there was a much greater de- 
mand for coal produced by one of the collier- 
ies than for that of the other. The Provincial 
Deputy Minister of Mines arranged meetings 
with the parties involved, attended by the 
Acting Premier of Nova Scotia and the mem- 
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ber of Parliament for Cumberland. The em- 
ployer undertook to develop a new section 
of one mine, affording employment for 
workers from the other mine. The union 
officials, therefore, called off the strike and 
work was resumed on January 14. 


Coat Miners, East Couiez, B:C.—On Janu- 
ary 7, 1933, one hundred and twenty-five coal 
miners employed by one company ceased 
work in protest against the non-payment of 
wages due. Following an investigation by the 
Chief Mines Inspector for the province, 
arrangements were made for payment and 
work was resumed on Monday, January 16, 
1933. 

MEN’s AND Boys’ Ciotuinae Facrory Worxk- 
ERS, Montruat, P.Q—On January 3, 1933, 
some thirty employees, members of the United 
Clothing Workers of Canada, ceased work 
in protest against the employment of members 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, in violation of the terms of settle- 
ment of a strike during the summer of 1932, 
prior to which the latter union had an agree- 
ment with this and other employers. The 
strikers were replaced by members of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. The dis 
pute is, therefore, recorded as terminated, 
but is transferred to the list of those not 
called off by the union involved although 
employment conditions are no longer affected. 
A statement as to this dispute in the January 
issue of the Lasour Gazertr, based on pre- 
liminary reports, indicated that the employees 
in this establishment ceased work in Decem- 
ber, 1932. 


WoMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING FACTORY 
Workers, Montreat, P.Q.—Four members of 
the Montreal Dress Cutters’ Union employed 
in one establishment in Montreal with a 
total staff of 170, on January 4, 1933, were 
called out on strike by the union against 
a wage reduction. The union picketed the 
establishment but the employer replaced the 
strikers, and the dispute is recorded as ter- 
minated by January 9, 1933, but included 
among those not called off by the union 
although employment conditions are no longer 
affected. 

CarPENTERS, Toronto, Ont.—EHight carpen- 
ters employed by one firm ceased work om 
January 6, 1933, in protest against a reduction. 
in wages from 90 cents to 75 cents per hour. 
The agreement between the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of América 
and the contractor’s association had ter- 
minated at the end of the year. This 
agreement provided for a wage rate of 90 cents 
per hour and the employers proposed a re- 
duction to 75 cents. One of these put this 
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rate into force and the employees, members 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America and also of the Amalga- 
mated Carpenters of Canada, ceased work 


pending a settlement. Negotiations resulted 
in the signing of a new agreement providing 
for a rate of 80 cents per hour, and work was 
resumed on January 24, 1933. 


RECENT STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information is to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month. The annual review containing a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts in other countries is on 
page 152 of this issue. Information as to 
particular disputes is obtained for the most 
part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


Preliminary figures for 19382 show the num- 
ber of disputes beginning in the year as 384. 
The number of workers involved in all dis- 
putes in progress during the year was 381,600 
and the time loss for the year 6,488,000 work- 
ing days. The disputes in the cotton spinning 
and weaving industry in Lancashire and York- 
shire (a report of which is given on page 152 
of this issue) accounted for about 90 per cent 
of the total time loss for the year. 

Of the 384 disputes beginning in the year, 
21 were for increases in wages, 129 against 
proposed reductions in wages, 76 on other 
wages questions, 10 related to working hours, 
87 to the employment of particular classes or 
persons, 44 on other questions of working 
arrangements and 14 on questions of trade 
union principle. In addition there were 3 
sympathetic strikes. 

The accompanying -table gives a classifica- 
tion of the disputes by industries for 1982. 

The number of disputes beginning in De- 
cember was 13 and 8 were in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 21 
disputes in progress during the month involv- 
ing 5,200 workers, and resulting in a time loss 
of 57,000 working days for the month. Of 
the 13 disputes beginning in December, 4 were 
over wages questions, 6 over questions re- 
specting the employment of particular classes 
or persons and 8 on other questions. Settle- 
ments were reached in 12 disputes, of which 
one was settled in favour of workers, 3 in 
favour of employers, and 8 ended in com- 
promises. In the case of one other dispute 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 

A strike involving 13,000 men in the bus ser- 
vice of the London area lasted three days 
from January 21 to January 24. This strike 
which was against speeding up the service was 
not sanctioned by the union and was called off 
January 23, work being resumed the next day. 


A strike of 5,000 railway workers in North- 
ern Ireland, except in Belfast and County 
Down, began January 31 against a wage re- 
duction of 6 per cent, and seriously affected 
other industries. Up to February 9 no settle- 
ment had been made. 


INDUSTRIAL Disputes IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NoRTHERN 
IRELAND DURING 1932 














oe Number Aggregate 
ee of hae peer ta 
people in work- 
Industry’ Group ea involved | ing days 
nine in all dis- | of all dis- 
aa putes in putes in 
1932 progress progress 
Fishing and Agriculture. . 5 2,200 49,000 
Cog Mlining eases eee ase 111 52,600 287,000 
wee nares and’ Quar- 
WA WEF A Poe a 3 200 5,000 
Brivk, Gaines Glass, etc. th 400 5,000 
Chemical Bp O by GAY | RAN Cle 1 200 1,000 
Hino Meering oAiheel Mncei 6 300 2,000 
Shipbulldmgvnovea ccs 13 1,100 10,000 
Other Metalyi4e. ee 26 2,200 36,000 
COtbON aa salel Sa Gell Meas 82 294, 100 5, 653,000 
Other Vextilevieaatse eo 22 8,700 158,000 
LOE i.) Gee ee E 22 2,000 31,000 
Food, Drink and Tobacco. 6 400 1,000 
Woodworking, Furniture, 
ELC Pe Ae eS ay ot 8 14 900 8,000 
Building, Public Works 
Contracting, etc........ 29 3,000 36, 000 
PP TAnspOre ey Ue de et ote 25 12, 600 194, 000 
Commerce, Distribution 
and Bunanee. . suns. 2. 1) 4 300 1,000 
@ there cif lee poisk 8 400 11,000 
APOtalee yee saes 3 384 381, 600 6,488, 000 





United States 

The number of disputes beginning in No- 
vember was 23 and 33 were still in effect at 
the end of the month. The number of work- 
ers involved in disputes in effect at the end 
of the month was 4,066 and the time loss 
for the month 106,135 working days. 

A strike of 6,000 employees of a company 
manufacturing automobile bodies at Detroit 
began January 28. This strike is reported to 
have indirectly affected 40,000 workers in auto- 
mobile manufacturing plants in the Detroit 
area and 60,000 in other centres. The de- 
mands of the strikers were for recognition of 
employees’ committees, higher wages, a 45 
hour week and other demands. The company 
conceded a minimum basic rate of pay, and 
between January 31 and February 8, 5,000 
workers including strikers and others had re- 
turned to work at the body plants. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 
DURING 1932 


TRE number of strikes and lockouts in 

Canada during 1982, as well as the num- 
ber of workers involved and the time loss, was 
considerably greater than during 1931, owing 
chiefly to an increase in the number and im- 
portance of disputes involving coal miners, 
in some cases for relatively long periods of 
time. Disputes as to division of the work 
available and complaints of discrimination 
against certain employees or classes of em- 
ployees were the chief causes of many of the 
stoppages in coal mines. 

The accompanying table of disputes from 
1901 to 1932, inclusive, giving figures as to 
coal mining separately, in comparison with 
disputes in other industries, indicates that 


throughout this period the time loss in coal 
mining has been a large percentage of the 
total and in twelve out of the thirty-two 
years has accounted for approximately one- 
half or more of the total. In the six years 
prior to 1932, however, the time loss in coal 
mining disputes has been comparatively small. 
In 1982, while the number of disputes in coal 
mining, thirty-three, was greater than in any 
year except 1918 and 1920, most of the dis- 
putes were of brief duration and involved 
small numbers of miners. Most of the time 
loss was caused by four disputes in Alberta 
and two in Nova Scotia. 

In industries other than coal mining the 
time loss in 1932 was substantially less than in 


Taste I—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1901-1932 


Industries other than 


All Industries Coal Mining 


Coal Mining 





























Number of 

disputes Ree 
Y I Num- | Number /Time loss|disputes} Number |Time loss Number | Time loss 
igh cnt Begin- | ber of of in man- in of in man- of in man- 
pa 7 ning em- | workers | working | exist- | workers working workers | working 

Ry in ployers | involved days ence | involved days involved days 

hee the during 

Year year year 
GOR N pes Me 99 97 285 24,089] 737,808 2 1,760 7,040 22,329} 730,768 
LRA ae et 125 124 532 12,709] 203,301 3 510 10,120 12,199} 193,181 
OOS og ae 175 A Whe oh 38,408] 858,959 7 5,410} 173,441 32,998} 685,518 
Ts ta 103 103 591 11,420} 192,890 4 184 792 11,236} 192,098 
OOS ae i... Aull 96 95 332 12,513} 246,138 10 5,564] 101,770 6,949} 144,368 
LG OG Seales allan 150 149 965 23,382] 378,276 13 4,549} 146,622 18,833] 231,654 
TEU AA SIN es 188 183 950 34,060} 520,142 13 8,990} 102,824 25,070} 417,318 
BOOS io. Ne MS) 76 72 178 26,071) 703,571 ai 3,541 13,600 22,530) 689,971 
TROLL DRIER ra te 90 88 372 18,114} 880,663 13 8,618] 720,180 9,496) 160,483 
HOT DAME ati eh 101 94) 1,233 22,203] 781,324 3 2,950} 485,000 19,253] 246,324 
IE ald nats ral page 100 99 533 29,285] 1,821,084 6 9,890] 1,513,320 19,395} 307,764 
LOL A 181 ON ss pal 42,860) 1,185,786 2 2,248] 107,240 40,617] 1,028,546 
CUNT Rees Ve a 152 143} 1,077 40,519} 1,036,254 4 4,837) 562,025 35,682} 474,229 
BS ES AN 63 58 261 9,717} 490,850 3 2,500} 280,800 7,217| 210,050 
POMEL RL May ber), 63 62 120 11,395 95, 042 9 2,753 11,907 8, 642 83,1385 
TOLG ee 120 118 332 26,538} 286,814 8 11,270 72,387 15,268} 164,427 
LOUTH AN ct 160 158 758 50,255] 1,123,515 21 17,379} 584,890 32,876] 538,625 
a a GUE eae 230 228 782 79,743} 847,942 46 22,920) 130,696 56,823} 517,246 
i ies eeleana ae 336 332} 1,967) 148,915! 3,400,942 20 10,130} 383,659 138,785] 3,017,283 
O20 ae Ae 322 310} 1,374 60,327} 799,524 35 12,128 99,920 48,199} 699,604 
OTe Aen ttt 168 159} 1,208 28,257) 1,048,914 10 1,456 31,318 26,801} 1,017,596 
LODZ H ety sel! pil 104 89 732 43,775] 1,528,661 Paik 26,475) 798,548 17,300} 730,113 
LDR Dae a ie a 86 di 450 34,261] 671,750 23 20,814] 299,539 13,447] 372,211 
AE alas Ul i 70 64 435 34,310] 1,295,054 15 21,201} 1,089,484 13,109} 205,570 
ODEN tne 87 86 497 28,949) 1,193,281 17], 18,672] 1,040,276 10,277] 153,005 
1926 Fe Mee DL 77 75 512 23,834] 266,601 16 8,445 85,193 15,389} 231,408 
LEG Es Aiea 2 Me 74 72 480 22,299] 152,570 20 16,653 53, 833 5, 646 98, 737 
LOO ei ee 98 96 548 17,581} 224,212 14 5, 033 88, 000 12,548] 136,212 
1920. eM wis seh 90 88 263 12,946} 152,080 8 3,045 6, 805 9,901) 145,275 
VET tate Bien el eree 67 67 338 13, 768 91,797 15 6, 228 24,183 7,540 67,614 
ita by ew ae a 8 86 266 10,738} 204,238 9 2,129 11,523 8,609} 192,715 
LOB Zretae ci ete 116 111 497 23,390} 255,000 33 8,540! 132,766 14,850} . 122,234 
Totaly. *4,055) 3,933] *21,313]/*1,016, 631/23, 324, 983 *432| *276,817| 9,119,701 *739 , 814]14, 205, 282 





* In these totals figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 
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1931 although there were nearly twice as 
many employees involved, with a slight in- 
crease ‘in the number of disputes. As in 1931, 
most of the disputes were of brief duration 
and involved relatively small numbers of 
workers. Logging, salmon fishing, fur and 
clothing manufacturing, and saw milling were 
the industries chiefly affected. 

Two of the most important disputes dur- 
ing the year involved coal miners at Blair- 
more and Bellevue, Alta., the latter in sym- 
pathy with the former, 300 and 330 miners 
respectively being involved, from February to 
September and resulting in time losses of 31,- 
800 and 34,650 working days. Other import- 
ant disputes occurring during the year in- 
volved 1,800 salmon fishermen at Port Es- 
sington, B.C., for a period of three weeks, 
causing a time loss of 25,000 working days, 
and 1,400 salmon fishermen at Rivers Inlet, 
B.C., for one week with a resulting time loss 
of 4,500 working days. Coal miners in two 
mines at Coleman, Alta., numbering 325 and 
330 workers respectively, were out on strike, 
the latter in sympathy with the former, from 
the middle of March to May 26, causing time 
losses of 17,500 and 18,000 working days. In 
Montreal, 3,000 men’s clothing factory work- 
ers were on strike for two weeks during 
August with a resulting time loss of 25,000 
working days, while 800 fur factory workers 
at Toronto, Ont., were on strike for five 
weeks causing a time loss of 12,000 working 
days. 

A number of disputes are reported from 
time to time involving men on unemployment 
relief work, receiving subsistence for which 
some work is performed or may be required. 
As no relation of employer and employee is 
involved these are not included in the record. 


Compilation of Siatistics 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada, publishing in the Lasour Gazette each 
month a complete list of those in progress, so 
far as available, with particulars as to the 
nature and result of each dispute. Early in 
each year a review of the previous year has 
been given, including statistical tables ana- 
lyzing the data, and since 1912 including a 
complete list of the disputes on record during 
the year. As the monthly statements in the 
Lasour GAZETTE are necessarily of a prelim- 
inary nature the annual review constitutes the 
revised record for the year. A special report 
on “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 1901 to 
1912,” issued in 1918, contained a complete 
list of strikes and lockouts for that period 
with analytical tables. The annual reviews 
in the Lasour Gazette have brought the lists of 


disputes and analytical tables down to date 
each year. 

The annual review for 1930 appearing in 
the Lasour Gazette, February, 1931, included 
summary tables back to 1901, the result of 
a revision of the record on the basis of the 
classification of industries adopted by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and other gov- 
ernment departments for official statistics. 
This classification had been used for strikes 
and lockouts since 1921, and it was advisable 
to have the record for earlier years on the 
same basis. Other revisions to secure uni- 
formity throughout the whole period were 
also made. 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together, the term dispute 
being used with reference to either. 

A strike or lockout included as such in 
the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and 
lasting one working day or more. Disputes 
of less than one day’s duration and disputes 
involving less than six employees have not 
been included in the published record unless 
a time loss of 10 days or more is caused. A 
separate record of such disputes involving less 
than 10 days’ time loss is maintained in the 
Department. Although not included in the 
statistical record, such disputes are mentioned 
in the Lasour Gazette at the time of their 
occurrence. During 19382 there were eleven 
such disputes, involving 147 employees, mak- 
ing a time loss of 60 working days. 

The figures in this report are inclusive of 
all disputes which come to the knowledge of 
the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information practically preclude prob- 
ability of omissions of a serious nature. As 
to duration of strikes, numbers of employees 
concerned, etc., it is impossible always to 
secure exact information, but the estimate 
made in such cases is the result of pains- 
taking methods in the collection of data, and, 
with increasing experience in dealing with the 
subject it is believed that the statistics in- 
dicate the conditions with reasonable pre- 
cision. The estimate of time loss is reached 
by multiplying the number of working days 
during which each strike lasted by the num- 
ber of employees involved in the dispute from 
time to time so far as known. The number 
of employees recorded for each dispute is the 
number of those directly affected, that is on 
strike or locked out, and does not include those 
indirectly affected. In recent years, when the 
information is available, the number indi- 
rectly involved has been shown in footnotes. 
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RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCIXOUTS ACCORDING TO NUMBERS OF 
HMPLOYEES INVOLVED EACH YEAR 1901-1932 


EMPLOYEES 
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NUMBER OF 


134 
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LOSS IN WORKING DAYS THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BY GROUPS 
OF INDUSTRIES EACH YEAR 1901-1932 
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The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in a previous paragraph, nor does 
it include disputes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected, although the 
unions or organizations concerned have not 
yet declared them terminated. Information 
is available as to the following disputes of 
this nature carried over from 1931: motion 
picture projectionists, Ottawa, Ont., commenc- 
ing February 238, 1931, lapsed during Decem- 
ber, 1982; photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., 
March 24, 1981; photo engravers, Toronto 
and London, Ont. Montreal and Quebec, 
P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 4, 1981; mo- 
tion picture projectionists, Montreal, P.Q., 
August 27, 1931, lapsed during June, 1932, 
sawmill workers, Barnet, B.C., September 28, 
1981, lapsed during May, 1982; cooks and 
waiters, Edmonton, Alta., September 20, 1931, 
lapsed during August, 1932. Also during 1932, 
the following disputes included in Table X 
and recorded as terminated were added to 
this list: compositors, Regina, Sask., Nov. 21, 
1931; lumber workers, Campbell River, BC., 
December 3, 1931, lapsed during May, 1982; 
compositors, Saskatoon, Sask., December 14, 
1931, lapsed during July, 1982; motion picture 
projectionists, Winnipeg, Man., February 27, 
1932; motion picture projectionists, Toronto, 
Ont., July 11, 1932; women’s clothing factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q., August 1, 1932, lapsed 
during November, 1932; motion picture pro- 
jectionists, Saskatoon, Sask., August 27, 1982, 
lapsed during December, 1982; and shoe fac- 
tory workers, Montreal, P.Q., December 9, 
1932. 


Charts 


The accompanying chart of the time loss 
in working days by groups of industries for 
each year back to 1901, shows that in mining 
considerable time loss occurred in 1909, 1910, 
1911 and 1913, and again in 1917, 1922, 1924 
and 1925, while in 1932, an increase over the 
previous six years appears. In 1919 the time 
loss due to general strikes is shown separately. 

In metal manufacturing considerable time 
loss appeared in 1919 and 1920. In construc- 
tion considerable time loss appeared only in 
1912 and 1919. In transportation there was 
considerable time loss only in 1901, due to a 
strike of trackmen; in 1903 due to a strike of 
railway clerks and freight handlers through- 
cut western Canada, and a strike of longshore- 
men at Montreal, with a sympathetic strike of 
teamsters; and in 1908, due to a strike of rail- 
way shop machinists. There also occurred con- 
siderable time loss in clothing, textiles, boots, 
furs, etc., in 1903, 1908, 1912, 1914, 1917, 1919, 
1925 and 1926, with an appreciable amount in 
1930, 1931 and 1932. The time loss in other 


manufacturing industries was large in 1901, due 
to a lockout of cigarmakers at Montreal; and 
in 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924, due to the pro- 
longed disputes of job printers to secure the 
forty-four hour week. In 1931 and 1932 a 
number of disputes in sawmills caused apprec- 
lable time loss. ; 

From the chart showing results of the dis- 
putes it appears that the majority of em- 
ployees were successful or partially successful 
in 1901, 1902, 1907, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1926, 
1930, 1931 and 1932, but were unsuccessful in 
1908, 1921 and 1923. In 1919, a large percent- 
age of the workers who were unsuccessful were 
involved in the general strike at Winnipeg and 
in general strikes in other localities in sym- 
pathy with it. 


Review of Disputes by Industries, 1932 


Loccinc.—The eleven disputes in this indus- 
try, two of which were carried over from 
December, 1931, were caused by demands for 
increases in wages and in some cases reductions 
in the rates charged for board. In these the 
workers were mostly unsuccessful, being re- 
placed or returning to work without securing 
their demands. Eight of the disputes occurred 
in Northern Ontario and three in British 
Columbia. The strike involving the greatest 
number of workers, six hundred, occurred in 
the Nuipigon district, Ont., where the workers 
were successful in securing an increase in 
wages after one day. The greatest time loss 
also occurred in the same locality in a previous 
dispute involving 225 workers, who were re- 
placed after a time loss of 4,000 working days, 
when they sought an increase in wages, reduc- 
tion in board and improved working condi- 
tions. 

FISHING AND TRAPPING——The two disputes in 
this industry involved large numbers of salmon 
fishermen in British Columbia, demanding 
higher rates per fish, the canning companies 
having offered lower rates than in 1931. In 
each case the fishermen were partly successful, 
securing a somewhat higher rate or some im- 
provement in conditions. 

MininG.—AIl the disputes in this group dur- 
ing the year were in coal mining, chiefly in 
Alberta and Nova Scotia. Most of these were 
of short duration and involved comparatively 
few miners. The causes of the principal dis- 
putes were demands for equal division of work, 
the dismissal of miners and check weighmen, 
and changes in conditions of work for long- 
wall miners. There were also three sympa- 
thetic strikes. 

The most important strikes during the year 
were at Blairmore and Bellevue, Alta., where 
300 and 330 workers, respectively, employed by 
one company were on strike from February to 
September against the discharge of a miner for 
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insubordination, although there was also in- 
volved a question as to discrimination against 
certain miners and equal division of work. The 
Premier of Alberta mediated and arranged a 
compromise settlement, resulting in a two-year 
agreement with a committee of employees 
providing for the same wages and working con- 
ditions as before, but without the check-off for 
union dues. The Premier’s undertaking to 
provide unemployment relief for those miners 
not re-employed also facilitated the settlement. 
During the strike there were several clashes 
between the strikers and the police, followed 
by arrests on charges of destruction to pro- 
perty, assault, ete. A total of twenty-one per- 
sons were convicted and released on suspended 
sentences of two years, while one was sentenced 
to three months in jail. In June a conference 
had failed to bring about a settlement as the 
employing company refused re-employment to 
twenty-five men at each mine who had been 
active in promoting the strike. The resulting 
time losses were 31,800 working days at Blair- 
more and 34,650 at Bellevue. 

At Coleman, Alta., 275 coal miners employed 
by one company secured a compromise settle- 
ment after being on strike one day near the 
end of January to secure an equal division of 
work, fifty miners being indirectly affected. In 
February the whole 325 again ceased work as 
the division of work was still unsatisfactory, 
and the following day 330 miners employed by 
another company at Coleman went out in 
sympathy with them. After a week they all 
returned to work without securing further 
changes. Again, about the middle of March, 
the miners of both these companies ceased 
work for the same reason, remaining out until 
May 26 with a time loss of over 35,000 work- 
ing days, returning without securing their de- 
mands. 

At Sydney Mines, NS., 700 coal miners in 
one colliery ceased work on three occasions 
during the year over working conditions for 
longwall miners. In the first strike they se- 
cured their demands through negotiations after 
one day; in the second strike they returned to 
work pending a settlement after being on strike 
one day; while in the third dispute the provin- 
cial Department of Mines conciliated and ar- 
ranged a compromise settlement after the 
miners had been out for eleven working days. 

Two strikes against the removal of miners’ 
check-weighmen occurred during the year. One 
at Bienfait, Sask., involved seventy miners who 
were replaced, the other, at Little Bras d’Or, 
NS., involved 215 miners. The latter were 
successful after being out more than two 
months when the provincial Deputy Minister 
of Mines conciliated. The time loss in this dis- 
pute exceeded 8,000 working days. Ait Spring- 
hill, N.S., 1,233 miners ceased work for a day 


to secure the dismissal of a miner who had 
been expelled from the union. This miner left, 
apparently of his own accord. 

Two strikes occurred at Princeton, BC., 
toward the end of the year. The first one, 
commencing at the end of November, involved 
200 miners employed by two companies to 
secure the restoration of a scale of wages pre- 
viously in force, union recognition and other 
changes. In one mine the strikers were suc- 
cessful on December 17, but in the other the 
dispute was unterminated at the end of the 
year. On December 26, workers in the mine 
where a settlement had been reached again 
ceased work against the dismissal of four work- 
ers, including the president of the union, for 
refusing to work Christmas Eve. After a week 
their demands were conceded. 

The other disputes in this industry involved 
small numbers of workers and were of short 
duration. 


MANUFACTURING.—Most of the disputes in 
this group occurred in fur, clothing and wood 
manufacturing establishments. There were five 
disputes among fur factory workers at To- 
rontio, Ont., including a strike of 800 workers 
in several establishments for nearly six weeks 
against a reduction in wages. The workers 
were successful in this after a time loss of 
12,000 working days. 

In clothing manufacturing there were two 
strikes of importance in Montreal. The first 
involved most of the establishments in the 
women’s cloak and suit industry, on the ex- 
riration of the agreement between the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and 
the employers’ association. The latter had 
proposed a ten per cent reduction in wages 
and refused to renew certain clauses in the 
agreement with reference to employment of 
union members, involving the “closed shop.” 
In three days, through conciliation of the De- 
partment of Labour representative, a settle- 
ment was reached providing for the renewal 
of the agreement but with the ten per cent 
wage reduction. 

The other dispute resulted from the organi- 
zation of a new union among employees in 
the factories manufacturing men’s and boys’ 
clothing, the United Clothing Workers of Can- 
ada, which demanded recognition. Most of 
the factories affected had been for many years 
cperated under agreements with the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, but many 
of its members joined the new organization. 
After securing recognition in a number of fac- 
tories, in some cases as a result of strikes, the 
new union declared a strike on August 4 
against the other factories and in two weeks 
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secured its demands in most of the establish- 
ments but without signed agreements. Later 
in the year in a number of factories the work- 
ers returned to the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, and the members of the 
new union ceased work to compel the em- 
ployers to dismiss these. The strikers, how- 
ever, were replaced, the employers again recog- 
nizing the other union. 

The other disputes in clothing factories did 
not involve large numbers of workers nor were 
they of long duration, being chiefly due to 
alleged violations of agreements, changes in 
wages, reduction in staff instead of dividing 
available work, etc. 

Nine of the twelve disputes in the “ Other 
Wood Products” group involved shingle or 
lumber mill workers in British Columbia and 
were principally over questions of wages, 
either to secure an increase or against a de- 
crease, apparently reflecting the depressed con- 
dition of the industry. The numbers involved 
in these were comparatively small and the 
disputes were of short duration so that the 
resulting time loss was not great. 

The only other dispute of considerable im- 
portance in manufacturing involved 273 work- 
ers directly, and 300 indirectly, in a rubber 
factory in Toronto, Ont. for three weeks 
against the introduction of an efficiency system 
alleged to have lowered earnings. A com- 
promise settlement was arranged through 
direct negotiations, the new system to. be tried 
out and amended. The time loss of both 
those directly and indirectly affected amount- 
ed to nearly 10,000 working days. 


Construction-—The seven disputes record- 
ed under “Building and Structures” were all 
against reductions in wages or to maintain 
the union rates. None involved large num- 
bers of workers, and in most cases the work- 
ers were partially successful. Two strikes 
of sewer construction labourers at Verdun, 
P.Q., employed on sewer construction as muni- 
cipal unemployment relief work accounted for 
a large percentage of the number of strikers 
and the time loss in construction for the year, 
as 700 labourers were out four and one-half 
days with a resulting time loss of 3,000 working 
days in the first dispute, while 250 workers 
were out for one-half day in the second. In 
the former the workers were successful in 
securing an increase in wages from 30 cents 
per hour to 40 cents, while in the latter they 
failed to secure more hours of work per week. 


Service.—In this group there were three dis- 
putes involving motion picture projectionists 
in various localities. In each case the cause 
was the refusal of the workers to agree to a 


proposal of the employer to reduce wages and 
the number of operators in a theatre. The 
workers were unsuccessful in two cases, being 
replaced, but were successful in the other. A 
general strike of Jewish barbers in Toronto 
lasted for a day and one-half. The cause was 
a decrease in wages but the workers secured 
a compromise settlement. 


Analysis of Statistics, 1932 


Table I is a summary of the principal 
statistics for the period for which the record 
has been compiled beginning in 1901. The 
table shows the number of disputes beginning 
in each year and the number in existence 
during the year, tthe difference in each case 
being the number of disputes carried over the 
end of the previous calendar year. A small 
number of disputes have been carried over 
at the end of every year except 1903 and 
1929. The approximate number of employers 
involved in all industries as well as the num- 
ber of workers involved and the time loss, is 
given. In addition to these data, the number 
of disputes in existence during each year in 
coal mining and in industries other than coal 
mining is given, along with the number of 
workers involved and the time loss. A study 
of the latter figures reveals that a few dis- 
putes in coal mining in most years account for 
a large proportion of the workers involved and 
for a still larger proportion of the time loss 
resulting. 

Tabie IIT gives an analysis by number of 
workers involved during 1932 and shows that 
five disputes involved 8,933 workers or 38-2 
per cent of the total for the year and resulted 
in 22-8 per cent of the time loss; that 42-3 
per cent of the disputes involved but 5-1 per 
cent of the workers and resulted in but 6-6 
per cent of the time loss; that thirty-five dis- 
putes, or 30-2 per cent of the total number, 
involved between 100 and 500 workers in each 
and caused 58:2 per cent of the time loss. 

Table III gives an analysis by time loss in 
man working days and shows that seven dis- 
putes, or six per cent involving 29-4 per cent 
of the workers, caused 64:3 per cent of the 
time loss for the year, while fifty per cent of 
the disputes, having under 500 working days 
time loss in each case, caused but 3-7 per 
cent of the time loss; that twenty-eight dis- 
putes had between 1,000 and 10,000 working 
days time loss, and that there were no dis- 
putes during the year resulting in 50,000 or 
more working days’ time loss. 

Table IV gives an analysis by duration, that 
is the number of working days each dispute 
was in progress, and shows that eighteen dis: 
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putes, involving 3,025 workers, lasted 25 days 
and over, and caused more than one-half the 
time loss incurred during the year; that eight 
disputes, involving 817 workers, were unterm- 
inated or carried over from 1931; and that 
forty-five disputes, involving 9,699 workers or 
41-5 per cent, lasted less than five days and 
resulted in but 6-3 per cent of the total time 
loss for the year. 

Table V gives an analysis by provinces and 
shows that over twenty-five per cent of the 
disputes, namely thirty-one, involving 14:8 per 
cent of the workers and causing 13-3 per cent 
of the total time loss, occurred in Ontario; 
that the next largest number of disputes 
eccurred in Quebec, where twenty-five dis- 
putes involving 29-8 per cent of the workers 
(due mainly to a strike of 3,000 men’s cloth- 
ing factory workers in Montreal) resulted in 
18-6 per cent of the time loss; that the great- 
est time loss for the year, 43-8 per cent oi 
the total, most of which was due to four coal 
mining strikes, occurred in Alberta; that Nova 
Scotia with only eleven disputes during the 
year had the second largest number of work- 
ers involved in disputes, although ithe result- 
ing time loss was only seven per cent of the 
total; that British Ciolumbia had eighteen dis- 
putes or 15:5 per cent, involving 18-8 per 
cent of the workers, resulting in 15 per cent 
of the time loss; that Manitoba had but three 
disputes involving only 77 workers, while New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and the 
Yukon were without strikes during the year. 
No disputes of an interprovincial nature 
occurred. 

Table VI gives an analysis by industries 
and shows that 46°5 per cent of the disputes 
were in manufacturing, 28-5 per cent in min- 
ing, 9-5 per cent in logging, 8-6 per cent in 
construction and 5-2 per cent in service; that 
there were two disputes in fishing and no dis- 
putes during the year in transportation and 
public utilities; also, that over one-half of the 
time loss occurred in mining while 36-5 and 
37-7 per cent of. tthe workers involved were 
in mining and manufacturing respectively, 
while within the latter industry the group 
“Textiles, Clothing, etc.,” accounted for most. 
of the disputes, workers and time loss, being 
second to “ Mining ” in this respect. 

Table VII gives an analysis by causes and 
results. It shows that thirty-one disputes were 
against a decrease in wages and nineteen for 
an increase in wages; that thirteen were to 
secure or to maintain union wages and work- 
ing conditions and seven were to secure union 
recognition; that fifteen were due to other 
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causes affecting wages and working conditions; 
that ten were against the discharge of work- 
ers and five were sympathetic strikes. In re- 
spect to results it appears that 8,350 workers, 
engaged in thirty-four disputes, were suc- 
cessful; that 4,703 workers in fifty disputes 
were unsuccessful; while 9,176 workers in 
twenty-six disputes were partially successful or 
secured compromises. Six disputes involving 
1,161 workers are shown as unterminated or 
having an indefinite ending. Three of these 
were unterminated: one terminated pending 
negotiations, one was in sympathy with an 
unemployed workers’ demonstration, and in 
the other the plant was closed. 

Table VIII gives an analysis by industries 
and methods of settlement with respect to the 
number of disputes and workers involved. It 
shows that fifty-three disputes involving 13,649 
workers were scttled by direct negotiations; 
that fifteen disputes involving 3,556 workers 
were setitled by conciliation, usually of the 
Department of Labour or provincial officials; 
that twenty-two disputes involving 4,812 work- 
ers were settled by the workers’ return with- 
out negotiations; and that in twenty-two dis- 
putes involving 972 employees, these were 
replaced either in whole or to an extent suffi- 
cient to operate the establishment. Four dis- 
putes involving 401 workers were untermin- 
ated or the method of settlement was in- 
definite, three being unterminated while in the 
fourth the plant was closed down. 

Table IX gives an analysis by months for 
the past eleven years, giving the number of 
disputes commencing during each month, as 
well as the number of disputes in existence, 
and the number of workers involved each 
month, both in new disputes and in all dis- 
putes in progress, with the total time loss by 
months. This table shows that the greatest 
number of disputes during a year generally 
occurs in May and that the greatest time loss 
generally occurs in July. The years 1930 and 1931 
were exceptions, however, in that the greatest 
number of disputes commenced in September 
and the largest time loss occurred in February 
in 1936 and in October in 1931, closely followed 
by March, September and November. The 
year 1932 was an exception in that the greatest 
number of disputes commenced in July, the 
second greatest number in February, and a 
large number during the last three months of 
the year. Most of the time loss, however, 
oceurred during May, June, July and August, 
as in other years. 

Table X gives a list of strikes and lockouts 
occurring during the year, with certain details 
as to causes, results, etc. 
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Taste II.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1932, BY NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED 
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Disputes Number involved 
Number of workers involved Per cent Per cent Man- Per cent 
Number of Workers of working of 
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Taste III.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1932, BY TIME LOSS 
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Disputes Number involved Time loss 

Per cent Per cent Man- Per cent 

Number of man-working days lost Number of Workers of working of 

total total days total 
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Taste IV.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1932, BY DURATION 
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Disputes Number involved Time loss 
Period of duration in working days Per cent Per cent Man- Per cent 
Number of Workers of working of 
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TABLE V.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1932, BY PROVINCES 
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Tatig VI.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1932, BY INDUSTRIES 
eeeeaaaaeaeyo3oooeaooaeoeaeaeaeaeaeeeweeeeoeooeoowoaoaqoa®oa®a®a@an@>®@»>»$»~=~$q®q$0u0momomo eee S=osreyvs¢’_T—C_——E—ee 


Disputes Workers involved Time loss 
Industry | 
Nae her Per cent Number | Per cent ea Per cent 
= of total umber | of total a mS | of total 
ays 
LAUT agile i. BE Te Be RM te CoE a ee et AO a a <A Oe MD, od ee 
ROSEN Ge Ved ees Clete SU aaa free wel Met aL 11 9-5 1,435 6-1 9,890 3-9 
Pishing and Trapping. «...5" (a00" ¢ eek we cc ce ek cock 2 1-7 3,290 13-7 29,500 11-6 
NL EVOL YY us Oatmeal lc 6 OO 33 28°5 8,540 36:5 132, 766 52-1 
PEPCCELIC EASE ERIN OW OR twa behind, aa) aie Wick Pacis AMON a Ls cate a iba le ome ball, ope oe We 2) Ee ee ea 
PEATAUIT AC CIPESIE. Bos, fo ee teh bus 6 bak te ee oR ewe 54 46-5 8,811 BY Ey 75,175 29-5 
Vereta ble 100da (eto, pac: carne us cramnanemene te seoreiie | eae meen fas galt bes tere flared lie aD 
BO DSRS re RNS oR Sig oA SR AMEN lla! Ea ee i Ya 0 A ae ir Be a es NG PP gota | NA 
HUM ber produets wee csc ees ts tia eee ree ode ook 1 0-9 273 1-2 4,500 1-8 
PIAGET 1OOU6 eee Me OR as A Re me eR ke RS spe BM Re Ek See die: Sioa er i AA avons 
Bootsiandishoes) (eather) ithe serous oy sa ele oS 1 0-9 80 0:3 500 0-2 
Fur, leather and other animal products.................... 5 4.3 924 3-9 13,460 5-3 
extiless clothing Weta sot cee aes os scca ume © otisnusteas 29 25-0 6,740 28-8 48,995 19-2 
TG Ua al ER Rp dA ie, Sg YR (PO oe) | PU ge ee ee a Me a ROU 78) | Lan 
mutinganc’ publishing we. he ee 45a aes tee 2 1:7 48 0-2 3,095 1-2 
Other wood products... geo de-be ciene okie nes Be. : 12 10:3 668 2-9 4,089 1-6 
Metaliproductsst eeu Giiie. 5. ee ce ees ee oe ws 2 1:7 18 0-1 36 0-0 
Non-metallic minerals, chemicals, etc..................000. 2 1-7 60 0:3 500 0-2 
RiasC OL ARGOS LOCUGES ust... Ge Pmt ns @ Lede teem Sa ass flog. sk als comic haalee won eee leae bat ae cthe taku aie cite | 
*Constructions. (00.000. ns eee ee ee 10 8-6 1,307 5-6 1,257 2°8 
Buildingsandistructtiress:. 6. .ga-c ces Plein je Me aa 8 6-9 357 1:5 4,132 1-6 
yet WUD ve eile Sarita ee SRC Ae on tare uit dc dememieumeiiene it Meacikc ha GRIM so whut ed epee Mw ata bocce chede ae 3 de a 
Pope LCUN SUS ee eet eG ETS Ril odd oR Ok eM we. fe Ree PO he | dae a Oe a A 
Be ESTE CL 9 terete eiars rrnte rs aee tears ag enme Datn ee RU ee me ie a 
BEG SSRI ie Ree ise ie Oe Ber ai ee Le Ee A | sels OE |. AM tn de (A ee MORN Dal Sle clay 
near | WRLOTIWAY Giee Ne ees et RA tae bee aes soca Calle ad ade Ga hco ee eM Mes deuce beets Jae. 
OTe iar pig aie tae rR ANE MR ay eed (Ls eae Seg 2 1-7 950 4-] 3,125 1-2 
rams poreeen and EUG Wiis. eee. orl i ee ee Be dee ol lo ie Uh By 
PSLeanMMaAllLWaVvesact se taco aT cee Te ee RT ee ee eR US| Rc baie c | en PRI [gees MM LoL a kc ate ccc Pic teu fee 
Pileecmc ral lwa ve wae mee 8. anh ay MS AT. ceed a etete a CMe «sik OMe coca cele edeceree tows Oe oro eA. tous 
Watbersbrarsporta tlontessce est tikes ca stMe eR oR pele en OPM aR sel HMMM 8: os a ae MRAM Please Ak OM Re eT Mees SSE Lene 
pear ME AUADOlLS COIs Nec aoa eas tm Mihi ee eel wR Mah UNE S Uh ge Me ks aden da oO etd ¢ oe felt atm 
Pelegraphs and telephones. . rc ntdeecuaes ger ee ce Pet dere ohewins copper thst arama en tie eee s ole ce co fh owd'y ool « 
SPeceriCioy SNC gag) 9, est), tee a i a I oo ee ee a 
cee jan TOgE  AOR I 2g oa BRU ae ied Qa Bo See saint « CARER iain 0) en Eri ACERS OPI A I ny a | OL 
BE RM eee amie ce ore cabo one a nti a mes mcidle te ee Ants Me... oo M ated’ Wh nan Pere characuecnsctbncso ties eB OL obits cals BE 00 Rama oat iced ee 
I Re ae acc re a Pe ct A cht ete Lt cans bal seamsataadicngindnniht acel-esinens alent a JPeecetieatte 
SSORVICO Bios ated ells to cays Dene ERE ee ee 6 5-2 97 0-4 412 0-1 
LIENS EER Ce Terie EL DRE BAe BOR STE ARE RD veel ORME | et ERE ate Ot RIC eae RET ERENT (AMAL NOON Oy |AIM LENS PAD. AS 
IVECTCALION ALS a. Bee ate SB a8 eit GVM A Ege et Aone 4 3-5 35 0-1 315 0-1 
co SERIES GTC SATS ORD. EIS FSR a te Re A PRT | AOA RUDY Ute aR UL STONE OIE OPN OMNI EO TG RL Ry RRR “i 
Buminess and personal, |. 2: /1.. ck teas dee cabs ete sos ote»: 2 1-7 62 0-3 97 0-0 
ESSE OM INCOMES. Gee erga a Mele SP TM A ar © ee oMeMosa evo che he « BOG PAR ahs « alah Rana pene so doe Re She ese « acc etoval ton gue 
TOGAD Ee sits Pierce bere to erected ok Rrra: 116 100-0 235090 100-0 | 255,000 100-0 





_ ." The Electric Light and Power group does not include undertakings mainly public utilities; Non-ferrous smelting is 
included with mining; erection of all large bridges is under Bridge Construction; water service is under Public Administration. 
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Tarts [IX.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1922-1932, BY MONTHS 























Month Number of disputes beginning in month 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
VANUALY dence sets oc 10 5 3 11 7 2 6 5 5 7 7 
February........ 8 4 5 10 6 4 5 1 4 6 13 
IMarehe wien seen 3 6 3 7 8 2 8 11 3 4 3 
Aprile rey ie cay 16 15 7 5 6 8 11 8 8 9 4 
IM aba seers cee: 12 18 4 9 8 14 11 21 9 i 7 
Nines cette ee 8 i1 17 13 8 8 10 12 8 8 11 
Duly es een eee 14 5 4 7 12 5 9 4 1 4 20 
August 8 4 6 6 4 4 14 8 1 6 6 
September....... 7 2 7 5 6 4 4 6 12 12 8 
Octobergeeishce: 3 3 3 4 4 12 9 7 8 7 11 
November....... 4 3 2 tf 3 6 8 3 4 7 10 
December....... 3) 1 3 2 3 3 1 2 4 8 11 
Miear ewes 89 OAS 64 86 75 72 96 88 67 86 111 
Number of disputes in existence during month 
Month 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 ~ 1929 1930 1931 1932 

PanUaryin. ak see 25 14 9 12 9 4 8 a 5 9 12 
February........ 27 16 13 13 10 6 8 6 6 9 18 
March 23 16 9 14 15 11 14 4 6 9 
Jatt O19 bath af Raia ete Ae! 32 23 12 14 14 11 15 LS ll 12 9 
ay 33 32 10 17 12 18 18 24 12 14 13 
TUNG e cee 26 24 24 22 il 15 20 17 10 14 16 
uf he 7G ie eee benl 21 V7, 16 18 15 11 19 8 6 9 29 
Augustus. siete 25 15 14 16 10 10 20 9 2 11 17 
September....... 23 13 10 11 9 8 11 10 12 17 15 
October... 17 12 8 8 8 17 15 9 10 17 16 
November....... 15 11 3 il 8 11 16 W 6 12 12 
December....... 15 9 3 7 4 9 11 6 8 14 12 
Meare *104 *86 *70 *87 477. *74 *98 *90 *67 #88 *116 


Number of workers involved in new disputes 











Month 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 | 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
JANUALYA eee eer 1,159 971 13,885 1,448 626 108 314 970 2,169 688 665 
February........ 1p Slo 2,930 5 2,834 1,893 313 734 150 1,107 1,756 3,422 
March weve 141 32 103 12,170 690 380 935 1152 1,59 5 
UNG oS URN DF er 10,931 2,652 8,299 989 720 1,511 1,445 2,046 289 588 50 
Miles Ne Me ed 1,109 2,311 177 1, 233 3,739 5, 296 2,924 4,006 1,694 282 564 
DUNS ets eRe 1,365 5,159 5,340 3,653 557 1,450 2,891 658 1,005 637 3,129 
PW Re anh Et a 5,183 14,558 867 947| 10,220 2,989 72 133 45 437 4,248 
ANTRUStS: el Rosie 15,973 998 2,020 560 1,862 5, 845 5,451 918 40 679 3,089 
September....... 1,188 35 765 716 1,606 1,165 268 761 2,990 3,498 2,422 
Octobersonteck: 313 1,622 251 317 1,535 2, 844 1,248 989 825 759 916 
November....... 638 118 78 3,947 184. 259 513 116 1,884 477 930 
December....... 1,339 350 125 105 57 104 28 773 128 732 2,824 

Meare 40,654! 32,031! 32,815! 28,919! 28,689) 22,2641 17,491 12,672) 18,7681 10,658) 22,9388 
Number of workers involved in all disputes in existence 

Month 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
JANUATY hss esis re 4,663 2,431 14,538 1,331 823 170 444 794 2,169 768 1,117 
February........ 3,807 4,271 13,038 3,066 2,080 350 889 1,218 2,959 2,066 3,630 
March Gy oon) 2,469 1,148 1,024) 11,891 1,032 503 1,095 1,508 1,598 1,635 1,395 
Aprils ae ocean 13,165 2,888 8,723] 12,156 924 1,980 1,823 2,369 38 1,292 1,350 

BY tie iataddbaorel oe 9,977 3,643 7,996] 13,746 4,018 5,731 3,385 5,106 1,836 1,184 1,823 
SUNS ee ee oe 7,645 6,151 12,238] 14,871 3,214 2,081 4,027 803 1,190 1,068 4,006 
DU Vre seis eras 12) 12217) 251 7,535} 138,458) 10,924 ono4s 3,333 370 19 83 6,291 
PATOTISt ASA. sini ae 21,464 2,236 8,389} 18,430 4,326 6,194 4,582 957 66 847 4,612 
September....... 17,314 2,997 6, 822 1,297 2,827 2,016 533 1,123 2,990 3,694 3,458 
October:......-. 3, 263 2,149 4,898 705 2,544 3,623 1,930 847 2,240 3,044 2,388 
November....... 2,302 1,108 353 4,445 1,133 1,633 1,440 73 2,000 1,681 980 
December....... 3,127 893 125 1,802 198 301 277 1,684 723 1,258 2,854 

GAT Mr cies, *43,775! *34,261) *34,310! *28,9491 *23,834] *22,299! *17,581} *12,946) *13,768! *10,738) *23,390 
Time loss in man-working days for all disputes in existence 

Month 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
MANUAL Y coe Wet 70,364) 42,795) 199,854 4,115 8,321 15255 5,229 8,319 7,254 7,558 8,280 
February........ 62,483] 38,162] 178,364) 24,061 13, 296 4,780 3,14 21,760} 14,3860) 10,4381 10, 452 
March eet ycine 61,438] 26,843 9,33 158,558) 12,651 6,205 6,476 3,723 7,049} 25,026] 15,969 
Arilicee | orl cot: 214,407] . 26,278} 138,435} 195,536 8,554| 18,042} 20,907} 24,288 3,616] 19,314) 28,517 
AN EA Bla A rae 179,397} 38,515] 134,133) 194,359] 48,497) 27,257} 34,733) 39,152 9,293} 14,045) 30,565 
TUNE. tron ata: 166,493} 39,520] 158,254) 211,863) 33,589) 14,480) 24,901 6,231 4,007} 17,724) 40,186 
ULV Senn 167,218} 304,400] 130,401] 211,543) . 50,710) 12,187) 21,380 1,279 2,152 5,627| 40,186 
August...... 360,062} | 25,352] 128,366] 97,679} 25,350} 18,205) 30,974 2,417 529 9,192) 51,815 
September....... 94,788} 26,248) 121,514) 24,411 18,001] 10,700) 10,285) 11,645) 18,138) 22,907 7,992 
October.......... 50,980} 2 45,761; 88,850 8,364} 33,294] 35,415} 30,481 7,858 9,931} 35,450 9,554 
November....... 46,901] 37,376 5,933] 38,397] 18,5338 10,858} 20,938) 12,529} 11,807] 21,318 2,338 
December....... 54,130} ‘ 20,500 1,615] 24,395 805 3,236] 14,765) 12,879 8,661 15,649 9,146 

IVI CAT oe doce ets 1,528,661! 671, 750/1,295,05411,193,2811 266,601) 152,570! 224,212! 152,080) 91,797) 204,2381 255,000 


_ * These figures relate only to the actual number of disputes in existence and the workers involved during the year, not 
being a summation in each case of the monthly figures. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Other Countries during 1932 


The accompanying table gives the principal 
figures as to strikes and lockouts in other 
countries since 1919, as compared with Canada, 
showing the number of disputes (strikes and 
lockouts), the number of employees involved 
in stoppages of work and the time loss in 
man ‘working days in those countries for 
which such figures are available. 

In some of these countries, figures as to 
strikes and lockouts are published separately, 
but in the table here given they have been 
included together. The practice varies greatly 
in the various countries also in regard to other 
points. In some cases the number of strikes 
and lockouts shown for a year is the number 
beginning during the year, in other cases it is 
the number ending during the year, and in 
still other cases it is the number in existence 
during the year, including those carried over 
from the previous year with those beginning 
during the year. 

The figures as to the number of employees 
involved published by some countries show 
not only the number of employees directly in- 
volved, but also the number of those indi- 
rectly involved, that is thrown out of work by 
disputes to which they are not parties; but 
exact information as to these points is not 
always given. In the table given herewith 
the column showing numbers of employees 
involved includes figures for ithe numbers 
directly involved, or the total number directly 
and indirectly involved according to the 
method adopted by the country in question. 

For some countries, figures as to time loss, 
that is, the number of “man-working-days” 
lost, are not given. 

Footnotes to the table indicate the nature of 
the statistics with reference to the above 
points. Many countries publish these statistics 
only once each year or less frequently, the 
figures being issued in some cases after an in- 
terval of some length. 

The following notes give information as to 
the more important disputes in each country 
in the year 1932. 


Great Britain 


Disputes in the cotton manufacturing tn- 
dustry in 1932 accounted for nearly 90 per 
cent of the total time loss for all industries in 
Great Britain. 

In the weaving section of this industry in 
Lancashire, a strike lasting two weeks and in- 
volving 4,000 workers occurred at Burnley in 
February over the introduction of the “more 
looms per weaver” system which was then 
temporarily abandoned. Later, in June, the 
general wages and hours agreement for Lan- 
cashire was terminated after notice from 


the employers and wage reductions were made 
in different mills which resulted in a number 
of strikes; the principal one at Burnley involv- 
ing 22,000 workers began July 25. Negotia- 
tions for a new general agreement for this 
section of the industry were unsuccessful, due 
chiefly to a disagreement over-the re-employ- 
ment of all strikers, and a general stoppage 
of work began August 27, involving 145,000 
workers in Lancashire and parts of Yorkshire. 
A settlement was reached September 27 
through conciliation by the Ministry of La- 
hour and an agreement was signed providing 
for re-employment of strikers and reductions 
in wages of about 84 per cent (which is a com- 
promise in the wage rates proposed by each 
party), and provision for the “more looms 
per weaver” system to be further negotiated. 
Following these further negotiations, an agree- 
ment was signed January 2, 1933, covering cer- 
tain types of cloth which provides for the six 
looms per weaver system instead of four looms 
per weaver which was previously worked. 

In the spinning section of this industry in 
Lancashire, the general agreement was ter- 
minated December 31, 1931, but with few 
exceptions no changes were made until 
notices of wage reductions were given in 
August. Joint negotiations were unsuccessful 
until, in October, through the mediation of 
the Ministry of Labour, an agreement was 
reached between representatives of the parties 
providing for a wage reduction of 7-67 per 
cent in wages. This was later rejected by the 
union and there was a stoppage of work in- 
volving 130,000 workers between October 31 
and November 5, when the unions decided 
to ratify the agreement previously reached 
and work was resumed November 7. 


Belgium 


A strike of coal miners began in the Mons 
district about the end of June and later ex- 
tended to other coal fields to put an end to 
reductions in wages and to secure better 
division of work. The dispute lasted until 
September 7, when an agreement was reached 
through conciliation by the Minister of La- 
bour providing for a small increase in wages 
with provision for committees to consider the 
wages question and the rotation of work. This 
dispute involved in all about 130,000 coal 
miners and also 36,000 workers in other in- 
dustries who took part in short sympathetic 
strikes in July. 

Czechoslovakia 


In the northwestern Bohemian and in the 
Moravian Ostrau coal fields, strikes involv- 
ing 30,000 coal miners began on and after 
March 23 against the dismissal of large num- 
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bers of miners and reductions in wages. Set- 
tlements were reached in the Moravian Ostrau 
district at the end of March providing for 
the withdrawal of the dismissal notices but 
for decreases in wages of from 4 to 12 per 
cent. In the northwestern Bohemian dis- 
trict a similar settlement was made April 19 
through negotiations between the two parties 
with the assistance of Government officials. 


Denmark 


About 4,000 employees of bacon factories 
were involved in a lockout from April 29 to 
May 11, when work was resumed with a re- 
duction in wages of approximately 3 per cent. 


France 


Several thousand workers in the wool tex- 
tile industry at Vienne, Isére, were on strike 
from March 1 to April 22, when a settlement 
was made with a wage reduction of about 
7 per cent. 


Germany 


An order of the Federal Government was 
issued in September which permitted employers 
to reduce wage rates as the number of their 
employees was increased or in order to keep 
their establishments in operation, notwithstand- 
ing existing industrial agreements. A number 
of strikes occurred in protest against this in 
September and October. In some cases these 
strikes resulted in the postponement of the 
reductions. In December, a2 new Government 
repealed this order except for special cases. 


Netherlands 


A strike in the textile industry of the Twente 
district was in progress from December 14, 
1931, to April 4, 1932, when work was resumed 
under the wage reductions proposed by em- 
ployers, although they agreed to postpone the 
reductions for several weeks. 


F Poland 
Following the findings of an arbitration com- 


mittee which provided for a reduction in wages 


of 8 per cent, a strike in the Dombrowa and 
Cracow coal fields involving between 20,000 
and 40,000 men lasted from February 18 to 
March 17 when it was called off, the reduction 
in wages having been accepted by the miners. 


Sweden 


’ When negotiations before the State Con- 
ciation Commission failed, employers in the 
paper-pulp industry proposed to reduce piece 
rate wages by 12 per cent and time rate wages 
by 6 per cent and a strike affecting 3,500 work- 


ers began February 23. Later, other employers 
closed down their establishments involving a 
further 5,500 workers and by April 11 the dis- 
pute became general when the union called out 
another 5,000 workers, making a total of 14,000 
workers involved. On July 5, an agreement 
was reached based on the proposals of the 
State Conciliator and work resumed with a 
reduction in wages of 7 per cent, and, except 
where specially provided in local agreements, 
a discontinuance of free housing and free wood. 


United States 


After the expiration of a number of wage 
agreements in the bituminous coal fields of 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois on 
March 31, when no further agreements were 
reached, work was discontinued at the mines 
affected in Ulinois and Indiana, and in Ohio 
and West Virginia the miners came out on 
strike April 1. The total number of miners 
in these disputes was variously reported as be- 
tween 20,000 and 100,000. In Illinois, agree- 
ments were reached in July with some em- 
ployers and in October with others reducing 
the basic wage from $6.10 to $5 per day. In 
September an agreement was reached in 
Indiana providing for a wage reduction of 25 
per cent, and in Ohio for a basic wage rate of 
$3.28 per day. Disorders continued to oceur 
throughout the year at mines where agree- 
ments had not been reached and the situation 
was further complicated in some fields by dis- 
sension between rival unions. 

During March, a two weeks’ strike of anthra- 
cite coal miners in Pennsylvania occurred in 
certain mines and involved about 12,000 work- 
ers. The demand was for equal distribution of 
work but the strike was called off April 1. 

A dispute affecting 30,000 workers in the 
building trades in New York City was in pro- 
gress from May 1 to June 16, when a setitle- 
ment was reached providing for a reduction 
in wages of approximately 15 per cent, a com- 
promise between the wage rates demanded by 
each party. 

When they failed to reach a new agreement 
with employers after the expiration of their 
agreement at the end of 1931, about 25,000 
ladies’ garment workers in the dressmaking sec- 
tion of the industry in New York City went on . 
strike on February 16. On March 4, a two-year 
agreement was signed with only minor changes 
from the previous one. 

A strike of 20,000 men’s clothing workers in 
New York City was in effect from August 4 
to August 8 when through the conciliation of 
the Department of Labour an agreement was 
signed. 
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Time loss 
Year eh eee of ites ee: in working 
isputes involve days 
CANADA 
(c) (e) (e) 
POLO OF SED ara 2 336 148,915 3,400, 942 
LOZONT ES as See 322 60,327 799,524 
12 Ee haere ee 168 28,257 1,048,914 
bE ie A Ye Lae a | 104 43,775 1,528,661 
ODS Mle Ai elt pel 86 34,261 671, 750 
TTR PS Ae A SU 70 34,310 1,295,054 
ODS ROE GAMES | eae 87 + 28,949 1,193, 281 
TOZG SR ae ee kits ad 77 23, 834 266, 601 
LOO A tee eee 74 22,299 152,570 
LORS NS OU ass ee, Ce 98 17,581 224, 212 
TGF Os Ric: Jae RRR Bee 90 12,946 152, 080 
AGS OM. «ch eMeners oer Ee: 67 13, 768 91,797 
TOS aay Se Rae 88 10, 738 204, 238 
OS ae repli aera tS. 116 23,390 255, 000 
1O82— Jani Mae en aa a 7. 8, 280 
Hebe, ee. Gee 13 3,630 10,452 
Mia r WidW eka) ham 3 1,395 15,969 
ADP ee 4 1,350 28,517 
IME ie emis hee f 7 1, 823 30,565 
UT CLs tana 11 4,006 40, 186 
Vly ere 20 6,291 40,186 
7N(b Ceased Neg ID eae 6 4,612 51,815 
Sep busi skaeae: 8 3,458 7,992 
CCF clk athlon aM Ua 1G 4,388 9,554 
INO We Vee BN 10 980 2,338 
Dechy Wien na al 11 2,854 9,146 
AUSTRALIA 
(c) (e) (f) 
ROUTES Lan eae MM AS Seed NN 460 100,300 6, 308, 226 
O20 ae: CN ae 554 102,519 1,872,065 
DOE LeU kee eh iach i RLY 624 120,198 956,617 
1 GED DARR Ss Ayer! selene 445 100, 263 858, 685 
1923 AGI eS, ete 274 66, 093 1,145,977 
NODA ait ee. sean ent 504 132, 569 918, 646 
KSA) ty ceo da ar rch Cas Ga 499 154,599 1,128,570 
1OQGR Oe, Te er 360 80, 768 1,310, 261 
MO ATAL, SROMpe caMeaeny emanee ene 44] 157,581 LAs bok 
PREV ASH cRNA pani sa 287 82,349 777,278 
LOZ MN Ryd SA 259 88, 293 4,671,478 
1930 stake cus eta Co 183 51,972 1,511,241 
DF eM A Pe a ul 134 34,541 245,991 
1932—Ist Quarter..... 4] 7,741 41,248 
2nd Quarter..... 26 3, 988 21,549 
AUSTRIA 
(d) (e) (e) 
DOUG Be Bee Hed 151 63, 703 1,020, 800 
1O20)) Bani kh eh ae pence. eet 335 185,070 1,804, 628 
1 OZ neh Se, 2 eee ac 460 22D ASD i thon abe ee 
NSPE oe SIREN AL ALR tg Ue eT 420 228,425 1, 836, 086 
LOD Sa eee: winders 320 155, 668 1,614, 156 
TESS ID Dy I CAE 445 293, 849 2,770,158 
1LO254E 4. ote, eet EVEL 325 66, 948 1,166,818 
TOD GY i Bae pe ee 204 21,943 297, 684 
TEVA RENAE TN a EEO mR 216 35,300 686, 560 
LODZ NE ech Sea RA 266 38,290 658, 024 
AGRO. Seyesiie. ayes sh lye 226 30, 416 388.336 
TOS Rte tae. ee ekg 88 (Calis 49,373 
LORI CN ee ee EAE 68 10, 264 132,757 
BULGARIA 
(a) (e) 
1 PARC Oe Pere ae 193 15,396 297,776 
LOS Le ree deerant nny Jam 59 2,640 22,600 
LO 2G eee retin ol 0 0 0 
NOS Nae ye piek tte than 3 SB) orion a aes am 
OD G ao nae ceria 3 QA hs sca 
O27 AREER «Tied Ree PB 2,708 57,196 
TO2S Aiea a. ies foo Mice 21 ATA Ie alike) ae 
TOZ9 eomtovanue Seon ete eee en 39 ZOMOSU aes eee ee 


Number of | Employees 
































Year disputes involved | 1" st ala 
BELGIUM 
(b) (e) | 
OLGA  e oNeis ou BAe Oe 372 164,030 | pee aha RAD 
LOZU RA cede heen 517 206, O28 ll dake erie ukere 
MOOREA. cvlis Gee tte 258 127; 2030 eee eee 
O22 Wes « he ates 172 85.6055). Aeee eee 
TOQSR US 2 teary Alen. 168 LOG OASB SN Aen weet 3 
IRS Ve Re ee. 188 AA ple cee ete 
LAD, a RE aR, 112 SIVOSSelt AeA eae 
TO26 te a1) coe bee 140 TES GSH cee ae 
TUS A a a Sale i loa 186 39, 873 1, 658, 836 
TODS ee a, Sie ee ee OT hg? 74, 707 2,254,424 
{OX Se a a a 165 60,557 799,117 
HOSO Mr. ket eae eee 93 64,718 781.646 
GS TRE as ee eee 74 20,024 399,037 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(c) (e) (e) 
PPLE SRG IEE SE a te 454 207,201 2,043, 628 
LODE «ome arate 313 320, 955 3,770,304 
TOZBR ERA ae 256 198, 468 4,593,090 
O24. oy? sally Ee ee 338 93,598 1,295, 149 
DOS ean ela sien tte 273 108,761 1,581,569 
LOD GARE TA Sie ee 170 47,030 651, 686 
DORE al (LECT) es 211 | 168, 281 1450525 
PODS yah seth ae te kee 285 99, 623 1,695,103 
AAS PAE Dal mM 9 SC SHEA 8 235 60, 636 619, 814 
TSSOP Fe) Pete ARES: 159 28,073 391,560 
BAS WITS, ee salle ely TO Schaap | 227 45,970 509, 636 
DENMARK 
(a) e) 
TOTO Brevis ha cane has ere 472 35,575 877,548 
TOQ04 Gr) eae es Se a 243 21,965 690, 089 
TORR ork phos els 110 48,147 1,321, 184 
1O22e DAWA em ge ds cn 31 48, 859 2,272, 054 
PODS A Aether. WY oer 58 1.941 19,677 
gO ae eta ms BNE 71 9, 758 175,090 
LOQSI Pere crete a. 48 102,331 4,138,486 
ASDA Ge BL Ree epee Be 1,050 23,000 
Oo eRe teens be» 17 2,851 119,000 
DOQS ese) mene AL 0k spent 11 469 11,000 
1920 PLN. Sabre, eta Ae 22 1, 040 41, 283 
1950) ere ee ees es 37 5,349 144,000 
TOSS eer biy setae aie 16 3,692 246, 000 
EstTHONIA 
(d) (e) 
NAEP a ces, aly cha en alc mle ark 53 5,156 7,860 
I PP Aare Ua PMR EEE 29 5, 263 42,162 
OD katona ey ALC aaa 30 3,492 10, 299 
LOD Bates cy ails pga le Ie 16 1,568 4,831 
1 AY P-L IRR MN SAE 16 904 2,539 
O26 RE AA Mae 14 660 1,196 
19272). petite Es 5 218 3,067 
O28 7 ey ey, ca eree Ruder 5 1,098 40,336 
POZO I ROCA ILE 16 1,915 6,395 
POS We iret al adie 7 154 338 
FINLAND 
(a) (g) 
US) LS Reeth tee Lene 39 4,065 160, 130 
TO20 Beer. peat oe ele 146 21,001 455,588 
LOZ Te te cin? Reeth): eee 76 6,251 119, 868 
G22). 6g (a) cane eh aie rates 53 9,840 252,374 
135) eat AN Ae py 50 7,588 261,474 
Oe era icy tee nue aes 31 3,121 51,049 
LOZS GE ee AN 38 2,921 113,024 
TOR Ge ih lees. gi eee 72 10, 230 386,355 
TOO Or ates ce A eae 79 13,368 1,528, 182 
TORS TF tariie «. Sake bh) tae aa 27,226 502, 236 
TOOL isabel, a0 s,s Spain ak 26 2,443 74, 887 
OS ORG ae ncie ret ecm 11 1, 673 12,120 
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Time loss 
Number of | Employees | . : 
Year : : in working 
disputes involved daya 
FRANCE (0) 
(a) (e) 
OHO lets osha ki eS oe 2 lee 1) 216.249 5)5 18511083853 
1920 i, ot ee 1,911 15462), 208) 92402470132 
OSE le amr 5 FA: 570 451,854 8,047,742 
OR Se eed I. 9 694 300,583 3,197,619 
192 rte Oe aa ie! 365, 868 5,391, 706 
AO 2S Le AMR Se 1,083 274, 865 3,863, 182 
19258 26508 DEB e.. 931 249,198 2,046, 563 
1926s inum sot es 5. 1,660 349,309 4,072, 163 
192? Seer rectrrrerre 396 110,458 1,046,019 
1 OOS eee. a ents sae 816 204,116 6,376, 675 
1929 dere cmrn eens reese cm, 1,256 DZD 944m litter te scare 
LOS Ae ee we cteb inns 1,229 S74 JOG Ueermerictee 
103 ate en ee 261 SON TALON Rae aes 
1932 Jano. Pane 22 OS Ista ce leat 
TRE} ONA 5 Mike Ae torateoll 35 TSO Tali yee een elon 
Marsch eee: 43 OVD TON eee meee 
Great Britain AND NORTHERN IRELAND 
(a) (f) 
UOMO Meier a ssid « Baa aR 6 1,352 | 2,401,000 | 34.970,000 
TODD Gia. oe derteso mete 1,607 | 1,779,000 | 26,570,000 
4 USA 5 cs SI SPAR OM Ane 763 1,770,000 | 85,870,000 
1922S reves sete eens 576 556,000 | 19,850,000 
LO OR rene tare eee 628 399, 000 10,670,000 
1WO24 etree eeaiee 710 616, 100 8,420,000 
HO) | ORE eee, Mme Emme! 603 445,300 7,952,000 
TODD ee a oie 323 | 2,751,000 | 162,233,000 
p KOLA AE ee De 308 114, 200 1,174,000 
CAA si well EE Aine le ede dare 302 124,300 1,405,000 
FAS PAS [Ren aieesee Rae Pel esha 431 532,100 8, 283, 000 
TORO eee aa. wee eee 422 308, 700 4,399, 000 
caer ae cari eat oe 5 419 491,800 6, 985,000 
PSC cee ees. 384 381,600 6,488,000 
19350 Jan aaa tes 30 18.300 217,000 
Heb aiken wre. 29 18,500 178,000 
Mar cp eerie... 32 5, 600 26,000 
Worilivacnee eye. BS 12,500 58,000 
Maye tele: atl 13,900 96, 000 
UTNE Aids tote: 46 12,300 77,000 
liye ree 30 40,400 248,000 
DAT Cs ym ender, aye 144, 300 1,261,000 
SED UM tenes: 24 153, 100 3,325,000 
OCT Reet ive. 28 130, 000 213,000 
INOW eee ae 17 136, 100 714,000 
Ney eis Gee 13 5,200 57,000 
HUNGARY 
(d) (g) 
TOD GENE A SLC ene 57 9,618 52,003 
HAO A RR ae RL Oe A An 84 24, 803 294,941 
TOP REO ee the AN Sere a ak 31 10, 289 131,174 
TOD Ogee ie, Tye SAL 63 15,065 149, 204 
TOS OMEN OL enter. 36) 6,000 80,000 
GERMANY 
(b) (e) (e) 
LONO See ete ae, See 4,068 | 2,143,605 | 35,132,412 
LO RLUA Ale Res Genes aL 4,392 | 1,561,735 | 17,702,800 
LOD TERR ys Laon Yeas, 4,788 | 1,540,351 | 26,316,390 
BRS EE Srl AAR ge AEE Sa Wad 5,201 1,969,263 | 28,894,434 
O23 Sane ok ea eas 2.162 1,769,386 | 14,138,821 
102s eRe eae et tn vat 2,012 1,634,317 | 36,023, 143 
HME VASY 9) ses te dae RN PRR POM ire 1, 766 758,071 16, 855, 856 
1920 Mer ee toe ee: 383 99, 227 1, 271, 884 
192 7a pos steer take: 871 493 , 680 5,936,006 
LOLS Seer ee see ee. 763 723,415 19, 481, 258 
OZONE ates aicre: 441 223, 878 4,372,907 
1 OELOLS Ae ee Seer ed ae 366 DASE OSile [Re wake nremree 
1USTer ee eee 504 D7 2 l2Srlns Senn 
1932—1st Quarter.... 82 12,580 108, 721 


Year Number of | Employees Time loss 











disputes involved in Warne 
ays 
Britisa Inp1a 

(c) (g) 
WOO U1, See eA aro 396 600,351 6, 984,426 
ORR Ce eek aan Re 278 435, 434 3 Quzubak 
1-5 eR a MDa" a 213 301, 044 5,051, 704 
AO ZAM ore RAMI aS a 133 312, 462 8, 730,918 
DOQQ Grit pre necsidlbiltlrpern senor 134 270, 423 12,578, 129 
TODAS ee SIH a 128 186,811 1,097,478 
TOBA Tene 2 UES Depa 129 131, 655 2,019,970 
POD ersere ecectitent ere icort ven 203 506,851 | 31,647,404 
OD Oreck rae Many a iene 141 532,016 12,165,691 
EORTC 205° tan oa a 148 196,301 2,261,731 
OST eea ia. en antl st 166 203, 008 2,408, 000 
1932—I1st Quarter..... 25 42,170 332,345 
2nd Quarter..... 35 29, 276 332,588 

Irisu FREE StTaTE 

(a) (g) 
j OPS He ag ee wae 8 De 131 20, 635 1, 208, 734 
TODA ai es Ae MeL: 104 16, 403 301, 705 
TROP ES NAM rere Sot! Ha | 86 6,855 293, 792 
LOD Giesrestesira eras ici neediness Ba 3,455 85,345 
SPA PRN) CONE MO HAN OUP bigs) 2,312 64,020 
HOPS th! MOO MADINA ea 52 2,190 54, 292 
EQ DO wei rrareannimuatiavcityvieds turrets 53 4,533 101,397 
PO SO rae OUR aie aU NE RAE fy 83 3,410 77,417 
TOS TUR tae eles, 60 5,431 310, 199 

| 
TIraty (p) 
(d) (k) (g) 
TOTO oa a Be 1,671 1,054,260 | 18,998, 236 
NOD 0 Ree alate Waele ate cs 1,897 | 1,286,066 | 16,609,559 
WOU Ca A Ae Pe i 1,111 704, 843 8,555, 209 
1922 TOP sss cce ot aM Mes 5 589 441, 602 6, 964, 442 
OPS OLAS Nato A eked 214 73, 248 447,437 
JAPAN 


(d) (g) 
HOZ WIG chs. ote akebtaiterk 246 BG) 225) heii ane 
BE) 5 TEI AB oe 250 £1 O08) teil aienente 
1 Pe A Be PO 270 BLE P-UN Ae 
Ne 2 aS Cae a 333 54,526 638, 363 
CPS AS LCP a a 816 89, 387 361, 225 
VO 2G RE vis: s aati Nae 6 1,260 127,267 122,292 
bcd Ve a eS 383 46, 672 791,599 
Me) 2 SN HE Se ae 393 43,337 578, 465 
POZO METS SE. chvopatey ds le 571 TU p28 Lyles dapat 
LOGO MEG ssf. ahevatacsts 3's 900 CO AQ Miletus dace ketal 
TOSUARRSER T's A Warettians ¢ 998 64,536 980, 054 


(d) (g) 
ODP alr art cay 5 st ehovenss So 87 9,523 95,988 
ne ES, Sper 53 3,224 24,552 
LOZG Heise edenotel asevekonse> DB 5,065 63, 968 
TOD INAS <). ertseho tateee cope 95 5,2/3 60, 267 
TG 2S FR ovensinck acceso. 179 13,431 62, 254 
TOO he Re: 362 26,462 45, 838 
1OQD Reh). ER | 38 1,547 12,077 
TOSIR shee Ste stray fore es 42 2,903 14, 261 
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Time loss 
Number of | Employees | . : 
Year : : in working 
disputes involved days 
MeExIco 
(d) (g) 
OOD ee sae rmke one eres 197 63, 000 292,399 
AO Adre St celta oe 146 54, 396 601, 466 
TOZA St ena e 138 29, 244 595,491 
TEP ASA he in aaa ie ue im DEOL & seemgueiee 
PACE CS PAN ORRM hal Batag att 24 7 AEXCIBSS3. 4 Deets en es bel 
NETHERLANDS 
(a) (e) 
TASH ON Age tape NS lta 649 61, 700 1,094, 700 
1 HS UR ea eel: A 481 66,500 2,333,900 
ey aera. ol ky RUM EUR EE ay ce 299 47,700 1,383, 700 
LOZ 2 eectevatetrecerscrhaorneecrire 325 44,000 1,108,300 
DO Doras eit keke ora 289 56, 400 3, 986, 500 
TL NS maine rat Ort ee 239 27,100 427,100 
TERING Bi Ge eee 262 31,700 780, 860 
L026 thew tccawiers roeae 212 9,100 281,300 
BOD fi mes en hertacs Sead 216 12,200 203, 900 
ODS a aa Nae 195 15,380 637, 600 
TODO era RC il 214 20,330 984, 100 
OSU es cb Met 204 10,260 273,000 
TOR Te i's a RMA SS 200 27,050 856, 100 
New ZEALAND 
(b) (f) (f) 
bh De oe eee ae 45 A803 Old tetera annem denen 
O20 eel \uotaetoara te 77 15,1388 54,735 
O21 Seis es eee uate 77 10, 433 119,208 
O22 ieeti atest: weeny 8 58 6,414 93, 456 
1028 streets certeeletes 49 7,162 201,812 
TRUDE LY CALMED em ead: 34 14,815 89,105 
110 OEE RN ASAT 83 9,905 74,552 
ODL Gm DURE RAT een 59 Oe GY pe ar AU ts 
LOST eee eee Lea 36 4,384 10,395 
PO ZS Ce ani! eee LUNN 41 9, 822 22,817 
LO 20 rata UD 49 7,831 26, 808 
BOBO earn ee) c Wen ba ee 45 5, 632 33, 223 
LOST reece nds 24 6,356 48,486 
1932—Ist 9 months.... 17 8,297 65, 953 
NoRWay 
(d) (g) 
1104 ae SR ee atage sk Mie ge 89 154,421 3,583, 742 
DI Vy AAA ge des 26 2,168 91,380 
BUSY Bile Sea wearin ie 12 a 5 24,965 796, 274 
47: Ue sae ay 2 Yad 61 63,117 5,152,386 
1925 SE 0. to Ccktaen ees 84 13, 752 666, 650 
TREY he Sd 5 Oe SP Re 113 51,487 2,204,365 
DOD Terie sim dente 96 22,456 1,374, 089 
LODE NYS Ci. Fe Dehee ales 63 8,042 363, 844 
EPA Ua Rarae Se 73 4,796 196, 704 
TOSO ee lee en 94 4,652 240, 454 
DEORE Cea CA Ly 82 59,524 7,585,832 
pHi Seas SR a Lt ea a el ae le cca 
PALESTINE 
(d) (g) 
i A) ee ng Co A Co) APTA coe ene 2,017 
1925 ee eT Al ciao e versie ioe 6,705 
U2 Eee. Se anes AGU ee aol 24,025 
1025 Ae 3. 8 EE ae Se 33,302 
1OQG Sores. See ee PAN AA Arar aya 8, 863 
MOOT Rrcies ce pee eee 20 562 13,469 
NOOB ree. st Ee Ai 22 886 4,379 
RU20 reac olor. Cokin kts 45 679 8,773 

















Time loss 
Number of | Employees | - A 
Year : : in working 
disputes involved days 
PHIIPPINnEs 
(d) (g) 
1 OV a es PR Mat ee a 24 14 956i eee cee 
19023 HE AG...) CR eee: 26 85.33 1ai oye aes eee 
1024 To Se... OR Ee: 20 6, Cok alas entice ere 
TO25 Hees... Pes See 23 9: GSO irs eee cere 
LOZG ey 3\. Meee: Dap CGA alent eo tox Oe 
OPAL ay a oe 53 SOOT A saaoern eee 
1928 eT... 38 A129. }\\., hes compte 
1929 Hale N22 ORs ea 26 4989 'FI oc -ae cere eee 
19SORME A.) t BRR ee 36 Oh OG9 ALA. seer or eee 
PoLaND 
(a) (e) 
192 ea 704 510 490M. sete ona os 
1O2 Dt, A eee 802 607, 268 4,638, 744 
TOZB ONE DS eae 1,265 849, 464 6,381,519 
1924: seecrerreertes 929 581,685 1,187 3822 
1905) 1.5. SOR ee 538 149,574 1,322,000 
1926) Miers: Seer 583 143,581 1,382,133 
LOO ee hae eee 602 231,799 2,425,898 
DOQRENE Pyke NOnmaen 729 346, 140 2,734,062 
RSA et ee rete at abe ace, 0 abe 493 218,801 1,042,039 
1O30 Seer ie eee eres 319 50, 439 329,001 
TOS er, 4) aoe eee ae 344 104, 440 618,000 
RouMANIA 
(d) (e) 
W920 tis os cche lene dais 753 116,091 1,702,402 
DOD ape ye ce de aus aye 119 19,475 80,596 
TODD cee po ete Cm RN 219 22,81 306, 726 
O28 eee do <a 122 17,274 291,045 
10048 eel 8 eee: cep 88 11,749 212,365 
112) 1 Wa A eeaee are e eee 73 19,857 209,891 
TOG see o's sate See 88 20,442 326,086 
1027 26 536 51 6,504 58,291 
T9288 cls cA aR Ca 57 10,801 109, 666 
1929 rife il Ai ei ane 127 31,456 411,572 
BO30 yrs ie Bea 101 17,337 184, 002 
LOB L steric. clue teeh ee 71 12,370 185,000 
Soutu AFRICA 
(a) (g) 
ISTO re eo een oenes 47 23, 799 537,138 
L020. Cerca t rani nie 66 105,658 839,415 
1h) AR een A Apa eM a 25 9,892 112,357 
O22 Nai eh Rane Bae 12 29,001 1,339,508 
O28 ee Ok epi Nota 2 0 0 
1 US sh a aD a 7 1,856 10,129 
T9208 6. chute te 2 0 
LOZ Gee es) eee ae 3 768 890 
1 717 ee 2s Oe 12 5,158 9,126 
O28 ee ok awe ee, 10 5,746 10,535 
aT Ue OA Ste) Seth ae 10 PHATE AU Ne ae Srey Mess 
LAI Moana earns mebrara-atseee ineeary aturicetend tere ee eee 


(d) (e) 
DOIG ee oR a Tene ae 403 178,496 4,001,278 
L020. eee dete ohare na 424 244, 684 7,261, 762 
p72 DE ee area te 233 83,691 2,802,299 
OOD AOR eee Lea Labs 429 119,417 2,672,567 
RY ic Te en ae Ta ob 411 120, 658 3,027,026 
1924 ee he Ae oak 2 155 28,744 604,512 
O28 hae ie ace Ree pe 164 60,120 839, 934 
LOZG ERK scare eet 93 21,851 247, 223 
LV ae a a ae 107 70,616 1,311, 891 
19287 ehh. Aa eee 87 70,024 71,213 
VA URE a Stee SEUNG Claes oh 96 55,576 318,065 


en se 
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TT eee 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1932—Concluded 








Time loss 
Number of | Employees | . : 
Year disputes involved | ™ ete 
SWEDEN 
(d) (g) 

LOLGW Ao)... Seema eee: 440 81,041 2,295,900 
LO ZORA tarot ORE te Nee 486 139,039 8,942,500 
DOT. « sckiontee ieee et 347 49,712 2,663,300 
LOD DIRS AS S|. aeteen tie i 392 75,679 2,674,580 
OQQS SUAS? SAR Pees 206 102,896 6,907,390 
ODA TL treed Ae payin es 261 23 , 976 1, 204,500 
OOD AM Wee hice taee 239 145,778 2,559, 700 
1926). Bote Be ten Ws 206 52,891 1,711,200 
ESD Y eee s SAA Siete ane ees 189 9,477 400,000 
LODS) eae. Bee eae ae 201 71,461 4,835,000 
O20 he anes Cee. 2 180 12,676 667,000 
LOS RES | peer Petes: 261 20,751 1,021,000 
ACES 4s ee SO A 85 193 40,899 2,627,000 


rr 








SWITZERLAND 
fo eee SPE ee oe ee ee ee ss OR ore 
(d) (e) 
ORO Per tare A Bere wee 237 Pie oT es, Sy ae 
TIZ0U cet Sen. fone 184 ABT OSS Me Ba ee, nc 
3 BB UA Dist | a ee in a 55 Pal ogi (ete at aS OE 
O20 EE MAIEEIE TDA 104 LORSAO) | ete oes 
1023 ees ee «Ne 44 BrOOTEIL.: eRe meee 
gL EDL WE ath aye ve Te aT sea 70 OR TAT ee ee hi 
UR! 25)8 ee See st ret 2 42 S200) [eee Keer 
ROD GAR saul 4 a eee sheet 30 Popa nt  ORELN i gees BME 
i AF Gee ae aaah aR a 26 2,058 34,160 
POOR in Nhe SES Sowell 45 5,474 98,015 
LO ZO SR ieee ap. ee Mak 39 4,661 99, 608 
TOS ON et ts. ieee Bl 6,397 265,695 
LOSTE Mee 25 4,746 73,975 
URUGUAY 
(d) (g) 
OL Ree renr ge Biv eBoy. 65 18,491 581,995 
1920 eee see 193 16,303 645, 864 
LOZ Tres th se. eee ete 146 2,958 83, 690 
PPE gt: Re ts Salo a ete 3D 5,819 149,050 
1Q23e aera ey See eee 114 dies if 43,044 
LOD Anes is ea cieey apes. Pre 22 858 21,552 
NUP a as Sean mechees aan 11 268 10,646 
LODO weet ee 5 600 11,952 
TOD Tor ey eee ol he 13 SNS THIET ne ss 
LOD SER er ee a eee 3 PASO PIP ea 


Number of | Employees Time loss 
£5 disputes | involved |! aoe 


i a 


Yucostavia (0) 


(d) (g) 
Ns a oh 220 29,141 486,392 
LOOSE ayy tam ts ics 88 335 13, 232 159,300 
ROA ck Suchen 60 5,155 76,337 
025 SCOT 8 Eh) 44 7,483 110,600 
DODO Ad reiaaiths 0h tk 46 10,979 157,485 
BO rg ee cy 78 7,588 239, 183 


———O_——_—— ee 


UNITED States 
ee ae ee ee A Te 


(a) (e) (1) 
LOND Mics de Neel is! oS 3,630) |] 4,160, 348 /oowien 2. 2. 
HOQOe eases ce aens ine + 3,411 | 1,463,054 |............ 
EEDA Ae Geratiew clo Saree 2,080 | 1,000,247 Ienerer ae 
OD iret oe kyl mee Ws AeA) il O12; 562 treet e aso: 
OD rata vias eaverayaeets 1,553 000; O84 tetra eects 
1924 shih or ae woe steers sit 1,249 O54; G4] lies cite els 
WO 2 Ota aan fo See seer 1,301 S287ATG) Eee che sce e 
1920. iMate te rela evare 10 1,035 S20 OOS: . cap otia taste 
PZT). oS. asked 734 349,434 | 37,799,394 
LOS ees vareronien tests 629 357,145 | 31,556,947 
LO LO alors ay seatttaalacsuog Sagas 903 230, 463 9,975,213 
1930. PSs Mae oe 653 158,114 2,730,368 
AO Sibvs mataeeid.. Layee tgbeis Ue 894 rh 299 6,386, 183 
a 

MO2J an csr ait edocs 79 11,105 117,298 
Lt) 2 Re ee 50 31,140 417,966 
Mar.. 51 31,966 685, 949 

April. .f st 73 17,707 572,121 

ay.. 79 43,403 1,220, 202 

June isthe en: 64 16,010 927,996 

July a hand 58 19,657 700, 985 

Aug.. 72 27,749 728,201 

SOD boseecina 7 ae 71 16,676 536, 262 

Oats is 3aee. 2 42 9,197 137,018 

INOVis curd tence 23 3, 683 106,135 





(a) Disputes beginning in period. (b) Disputes ending in 
period. (c) Disputes in existence in period. (d) Method of 
counting disputes not stated. (e) Directly involved only. 
(f) Directly and indirectly involved. (g) It is not stated 
whether or not employees indirectly involved are included. 
(h) Preliminary figures. (k) Excluding agricultural strikes. 
(1) In disputes for which reported. (m) Statistics, are more 
complete from June, 1927. (n) Exlcusive of general strike of 
April, 1920. (0) Strikes only. (p) Since 1923, strikes have 
been illegal and none have been officially reported. 








In Italy sickness insurance is, in theory, 
compulsory only for seamen and airmen and 
workers in the new provinces; but the Legis- 
lative Decree of May 6, 1928, regulating col- 
lective labour agreements lays down that such 
agreements will not be approved or published 
unless they contain definite provision for the 
protection of workers in case of sickness. As 
a result, mutual sickness insurance funds have 
been set up in accordance with the principles 
laid down in the Labour Charter. Their es- 
tablishment was based on agreements con- 
cluded, with the assistance of the Minister 
of Corporation, between the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations. 

58202—4 


The final Report of the California State 
Unemployment Commission to the Governor 
and jLegislature recommends the following 
emergency measures: a five-day week and 
six-hour day on all public works, whether 
executed directly by the State or by con- 
tract; a five-day working week in the con- 
duct of all State business, so far as is practic- 
able, in order that employment may be given 
to as many employees as possible, it being 
made the duty of the head of each depart- 
ment, subject to the approval of the Governor, 
to arrange and assign the work of his depart- 
ment, within the budget limitation, so that 
employees may work not more than five days 
in each calendar week. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Manufacturers of Fruit Baskets Plead Guilty 
to Combine Charges 


P LEAS of guilty were entered at Hamilton 

before Mr. Justice Logie on January 26 
by fifteen principal representatives of the fruit 
basket industry, charged with offences under 
the Combines Investigation Act and Section 
498 of the Criminal Code. Fines of $100 were 
imposed on each. The fifteen persons sen- 
tenced were members of the following ten firms 
manufacturing baskets and other containers for 
fresh fruits and vegetables: 

The Oakville Basket Company, Limited, 
Oakville. 

Merritt Brothers, Grimsby. 

Canada Wood Products 
Thomas. 

Glover Basket Company, Limited, Burling- 
ton. 

H. H. Farrell and Sons, Limited, Grimsby. 

The Forest Basket Company, Limited, 
Forest. 

A Hewson and Son, Grimsby. 

Beamsville Basket and Veneer Company, 
Limited, Beamsville. 

The Minesing Basket Company, Minesing. 

Gull River Lumber Company, Limited, 
Lindsay. 

Each of the accused was indicted under nine 
counts, five of which were laid under the Com- 
bines Investigation Act and four under the 
Criminal Code, Section 498. The charges in 
the indictment related to the fixing of common 
prices, the enhancing of prices and the lessen- 
ing of competition by agreements among 
manufacturers of fruit and vegetable baskets, 
berry boxes, meat baskets and other containers 
and related products. The price agreements of 
members of the combine were enforced mainly 
by the operation of a sales quota plan under 
an organization known as the Canadian Basket 
Pool, consisting of twelve firms manufacturing 
baskets in Ontario and supplying the greater 
part of the Canadian output of these products. 

The prosecution of the combine followed an 
investigation under the Combines Investigation 
Act completed early in 1982. George W. Bal- 
lard, K.C., County Crown Attorney at Hamil- 
ton, conducted the prosecution, assisted by 
H. F. Hazell, Hamilton. Mr. J. M. Bullen of 
Toronto appeared as counsel for the accused. 
A true bill against fifteen individuals, and five 
basket companies of which certain of these 
individuals were members, was returned by a 
grand jury at Hamilton on January 21. 

The case, which was expected to involve a 
lengthy trial, ended suddenly without trial 
when the fifteen accused appeared before Mr. 
Justice Logie at the Assizes at Hamilton on 
January 26, pleaded guilty to two counts under 
the Act and two counts under the Criminal 


Company, St. 


Code, and were fined immediately. The re- 
maining charges were dropped by the Crown. 
The four counts admitted by the accused mem- 
bers dealt with combining to prevent or 
lessen competition and to enhance prices 
unreasonably and against the public interest. 

The twelve firms which were members of 
the Canadian Basket Pool sold over 95 per 
cent of the fruit and vegetable baskets pro- 
duced in Ontario, with practically no competi- 
tion from outside the province. Total sales 
coming under the regulation of the Pool 
amounted to approximately one million dollars 
a year. The Basket Pool commenced to 
operate in 1930 and discontinued in 1932 to 
await the outcome of the investigation under 
the Combines Investigation Act and the subse- 
quent prosecution. 


Investigation into Alleged Combine of Dis- 
tributors of British Anthracite Coal 


Hearings in the investigation of an alleged 
combine in the importation and distribution of 
Welsh and Scotch anthracite coal were held. 
throughout December and January. The open- 
ing of the inquiry was reported in the Decem- 
ber Lasour GAZETTE, page 1258. Up to the end 
of January some twenty-two witnesses had been 
examined at Montreal in twenty-one days of 
hearings. Evidence was taken for four- days 
at the city of Quebec in January, where eigh- 
teen witnesses were heard, and on January 31 
hearings in Toronto were commenced. The in- 
vestigation is being conducted by the Registrar 
of the Combines Investigation Act. No public 
sessions were held in December or January, all 
witnesses being examined in private in accord- 
ance with the normal method of procedure laid 
down by the Combines Investigation Act. It 
was expected that the taking of evidence would 
be completed in February. 





The value of Canada’s mineral production 
in 1932 is estimated at $182,701,000 as com- 
pared with $228,029,018 in 1931,-according to 
a report just issued by the Mining, Metal- 
lurgical and Chemical Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa, Canada. 
Metals as a group totalled $103,133,000 as 
compared with $118,524,489 in 1931; non- 
metals including coal, natural gas, petroleum, 
asbestos, gypsum, salt, magnesite, sodium sul- 
phate and many minor minerals were valued 
at $56,779,000 as against $65,346,284, a drop 
of 13 per cent from the previous year; and 
owing to the decrease in construction work 
throughout the Dominion during the past year 
the value of the output of clay products, 
cement, lime, stone and sand and gravel 
totalled $22,789,000 as compared with $44,158,- 
295 during 1981. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Financial Summary of Administration During Fourth Quarter of 1932 and 
Since Inception of the System 


| fakes accompanying table gives particulars 
of operations under the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
chapter 156; as amended by statutes of 1931, 
chapter 42) and the various provincial con- 
current Acts, during the fourth quarter of 
1932, and since these Acts became severally 
effective. Similar information bringing the 
statistics down to September 30, 1932, was 
given in the Lasour Gazerte, November, 1932. 
The text of the Old Age Pensions Act was 
given in the issue for April, 1927, page 375. 
The Act made provision for the establish- 


ment of a Dominion-Provincial pension 
system to be effective in such provinces 
as might enact and give effect to special 
legislation for this purpose. The provinces 
now participating in Old Age Pensions are 
British ‘Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, and Ontario. The Northwest 
Territories are also within the scheme. The 
New Brunswick legislature passed an Old Age 
Pensions Act at its session in 1930, to become 
effective on its proclamation by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council; while in Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island Acts providing for 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 831, 1932. 








British 


Alberta Columbia 


Manitoba 


Saskat- 
chewan 


Northwest 


Ontario Territories 


————— EEE 


— Act Act Act 


Act Act 
effective 


Order in C. 
effective 


Totals 


oe ee eee ee ee eee ee | ee EE Eee EE ee Se ae ee oe 


Total number of pen- 
sioners as at De- 
cember 381, 1932.... 5, 105 6,945 
Average monthly 
DCUSION ee dows se 
*Percentage of pen- 
sioners to total 
POPUlAtion Awe. s... 
*Percentage of per- 
sons over 70 years 
of age to total popu- 
lation. Snare. 
*Percentage of pen- 
sioners to popula- 
tion over 70 years 


1:98% 3:00% 


36-11% 33 °37% 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid by Pro- 
vince during third 
quarter of fiscal 
year 1932-33 (Pe- 
riod October 1-Dec- 
ember 31, 1932).... 
Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of ex- 
penditure.......... 


$283,883 48) $397,245 19 


$212,404 49} $294,833 32 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid by Pro- 
vince during three 
quarters of fiscal 
year 1932-33 (Pe- 
riod April 1-Decem- 
er olel9g2)e std: 
Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of ex- 
penditure.......... $610,428 29] $873,465 01 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid by Pro- 
vince since incep- 
tion of Old Age 
Pensions Act to 
December 31, 1932 
Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of ex- 
DONATO. ann 


$2,668,408 72| $5,859,898 82 


$1, 638,508 12] $3,375,691 22 


2°57% 


44-59% 


$460,296 64) $2,938,356 54 


$345, 222 49 


$814,424 53) $1,167,670 97) $1,338,798 60/$ 7,435, 639 43 


$1,004,098 96] $5,568,017 19 


$5,898,572 08|$25, 729,215 37| $5,560,110 81 


$3,454,572 40/315, 480, 623 93 


4-11% 1:91% 


29-93% 46-02% 


$431,972 97 $401 25] $4,512,155 87 


$2,202,363 67) $323,979 73 $401 25) $3,379,204 95 


$1,333,593 00 $1,120 68}$12, 091,247 21 


$1,000,125 31 $1,120 68] $9,057,250 4 


$4,784 231$45, 720,990 03 


$3,294,935 27 $4,784 23/$27, 249,115 17 





*These percentages are based on the figures of the Decennial Census, 1931. 
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the participation of these provinces in any 
federal scheme were passed at the session of 
1931, both these Acts to take effect on 
proclamation. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 


is payable to any British subject of 70 years: 


and upwards who is not in receipt of an in- 
come of as much as $365 a year and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20 years preceding, 
and has also resided in the province in which 
the application is made for the five years 
immediately preceding the granting of the 
pension. The maximum amount of pension 
payable under the Act is $240 yearly. In 
cases where pensioners have a private income 
the amount of their old age pension is subject 
to a reduction by the amount, if any, that 
their private income exceeds $125 a year; and 
in cases where a pensioner has during part 
of the twenty years immediately preceding 
the date of the proposed commencement of 
pension resided in a province where the Act is 
- not in force, the pension payable is reduced 
by the same proportion as the duration of the 
pensioners residence in these provinces bears 
to twenty years. The administration of old 


age pensions is entrusted to the authorities 
appointed by the respective provincial gov- 
ernments. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed the Department of Labour of 
Canada paid quarterly to each province one- 
half of the total amount of the pensions paid 
by the provincial pension authority during the 
preceding three months.. At the 1931 session 
of the Dominion Parliament, however, the Act 
was amended, the amount of the Dominion 
contribution being increased from fifty per 
cent to seventy-five per cent of the total 
expenditure. Accordingly new agreements 
between the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments under the provisions of the amending 
Act were completed recently, as stated in the 
Lasour Gazette, May, 1932, page 517. That 
issue also contained the text of the Old Age 
Pensions regulations, as recently revised. 
Arrears resulting from the increase of the 
Dominion contribution were paid to the 
provinces back to November 1, 1931; and the 
payments by the Dominion for the current 
year are on the basis of 75 per cent of the 
total expenditure on old age pensions. 





Conditions in the Nursing Profession in United States 


The Committee on the Grading of Nursing 
Schools, a body appointed by medical, nursing 
and public health organizations in the United 
States, recently published a report giving the 
results of a recent investigation into the posi- 
tion of the nursing profession. The committee 
found that conditions were as follows:— 

The supply of active graduate nurses in the 
United States is increasing far more rapidly 
than the general population. 


There is serious unemployment among 
nurses. This unemployment grows worse 
yearly, 


Yet there are shortages of nurses in some 
fields. (a) Geographic distribution is uneven. 
‘Nurses tend to live in cities and avoid the 
country. They are apt to be found near good 
hospitals, and not apt to be found in regions 
where hospital facilities are lacking. (b) There 
is a scarcity of nurses properly prepared for 
nursing in certain specialties—as mental, con- 
tagious, heart, obstetrics, etc. (c) There is a 
Shortage of nurses who have had systematic 
preparation for executive and teaching posi- 
tions in institutional or public health nursing. 

Earnings of nurses are low. They are lower 
in private duty than in either of the other 
two main fields. In private duty there is 
practically no opportunity for professional 
advancement or increased pay. 

Physicians want intelligent nurses. They 
prefer graduate nurses to practical nurses 


They prefer well trained nurses to poorly 
trained nurses. ! 

Educational standards in nursing are rising, 
but educational standards in the community 
are rising much more rapidly. If nursing is 
to attract women of the so-called professional 
type, it must set its educational standards 
high enough so that it can compete for 
students with the other professions now open 
to women. 





The Canadian Textile Journal, in its issue 
of January 13, notes that “organization for 
control of credits and management of bank- 
ruptcies in the clothing and dress trades has 
been a notable feature of the past year. The 
latest branch of the industry to effect such 
an organization is the clothing trade, so that 
now all the important branches of the textile 
converting industry have developed effective 
credit organization. . ... Canadian Textile 
Journal has advocated the establishment of 
a central credit organization supported by the 
entire textile industry, and still believes that 
this is the ultimate, practical way of dealing 
with the situation. However, real progress is 
usually a slow process, and the present organ- 
izations will do much of preliminary work 
which in the end may be merged into one 
national textile credit association.” 
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QUEBEC SOCIAL INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Reports No. 5, Old Age Insurance; No. 6, Unemployment Insurance; and 
No. 7, Sickness and Disability Insurance. 


quel Quebec Social Insurance Commission 
recently completed the work assigned to 
them by the publication of three reports deal- 
ing respectively with insurance for old age, 
unemployment, and sickness and _ disability. 
The third and fourth reports, on family al- 
lowances, and industrial hygiene respectively. 
were reviewed in the Lasour Gazetrz, August, 
1932, page 861. The second report (LABouR 
Gazertg, February, 1932, page 171) dealt with 
the subjects of child protection and mother’s 
allowances, while the first report briefly stated 
the problems to be considered by the Com- 
mission. 


The members of the Commission were as 
follows:—Mr. Edouard Montpetit, chairman; 
the Right Reverend Mer. Georges Courchesne, 
Bishop of Rimouski; the Ven. Archdeacon 
F. G. Scott, Quebec; Mr. John T. Foster, Presi- 
dent, Montreal Trades and Labour Council; 
Mr. Gerard Tremblay, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Province of Quebec, and secretary- 
general of the National Catholic Syndicates; 
Dr.’ A. Lessard, director of the Provincial 
Bureau of Health; and Mr. Georges A. Savoy, 
president of the Quebec Division of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association. 


Fifth Report—Old Age Insurance 


The report opens with a reference to the 
changing social conditions in the province, due 
to the spread of industrialism and to the be- 
ginnings of direct assistance by the state with 
the enactment of the Public Charities Act in 
1921. The policy of the province of Quebec, 
unlike that of other countries, has been, not 
itself to care for the poor, but to assist those 
who are capable of so doing. Thus, in the 
year 1930-31, forty-five recognized institutions 
caring for the aged, received 2,418 needy per- 
sons, and the sum of $217,371 was paid jointly 
by the government and the municipalities to 
aid in the work of ministration. 

The Commission declares early in their 
report that they are “decidedly in favour of 
instituting, in the Province of Quebec, a sys- 
tem of old age insurance, which is contributory 
and obligatory. Reasons of justice and of 
logic, a desire to awake the conscience, the 
sense of responsibility, the love of independ- 
ence, the habit of thrift among our people— 
all this has helped to create this conviction 
on the part of the Commission.” 

The report reviews the old age insurance 
systems existing in other countries, noting that 
“a considerable majority of countries which 
have achieved a high stage of social structure 
have preferred the insurance system rather 
than charity when it is a question of providing 
the aged with a suitable protection.” Special 
attention is given to the insurance systems in 
effect in Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Belgium, and certain states in the American 
Union. 

The Canadian old age pension legislation 
of 1927 is mext reviewed, the Commission 
pointing out that that Act is not an insurance, 
but a charity law. The Commission, on the 
other hand, state their preference for a con- 


tributory and obligatory insurance system. 
Under present conditions, with Quebec not 
participating in the Dominion system of old 
age pensions, it is considered extremely im- 
portant that the province should take its 
share in attempting to perfect a system that 
would be inherently sound, the existing sys- 
tem being “admittedly a transition measure.” 
The Commission, therefore, holding firmly to 
the idea of a system of insurance rather than 
a system of state charity, would regard with 
favour, though undoubtedly as a transitory 
measure, the adoption by the province of 
Quebec of the Federal law of 1927. 


The report next puts forward suggestions 
towards the adaptation of the Dominion sys- 
temi, so as to conform with the special require- 
ments of the Province of Quebec. The 
methods followed by the Carsse Nationale 
d’Economie since the establishment of that 
organization in 1899, are mentioned with ap- 
proval: “The society is a mutual benefit 
society, paying no dividend either to share- 
holders or other institutions. Every person 
may acquire an income from the fund by 
subscribing annually the sum of $450. The 
annual contribution may be increased five, 
ten, twenty-five or fifty times, resulting in 
a proportionate increase in the pension. On 
the death of the participant the payment 
of all sums contributed is made to the heirs, 
whether the death may occur before or after 
the age when paymients cease, Le., sixty-five 
years. At the beginning, the society made 
only individual contracts, later husband and 
wife contracts, until the system accepted 
family contracts, including the whole family, 
without regard to the number of beneficiaries. 
This form results in group insurance.” 
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“The regulations of the Caisse Nationale 
d’Economie,” the report states “include not 
only the payment of an annuity from the age 
of sixty-five, but also the repayment in full, 
at the death of the participant, of all the capital 
paid to insure this income. As a matter of 
fact this income is not large, due to the 
possibility of this repayment of capital. We 
should be inclined to favour the abandonment 
of this life insurance, except where death 
should take place before the age of sixty-five, 
in order to begin at the age of sixty the 
payment of the annuity, and to increase to a 
marked degree the amount of the latter.” 

The Commission next make a plea for 
further consideration of the needs of the rural 
population, the tendency everywhere being 
to confine assistance to needy persons in in- 
dustrial centres. 

The main report concludes with the follow- 
ing recommendations :— 


Recommendations 


“Having studied the legislation of different 
countries dealing with protection for old age, 
and having examined many opinions ex- 
pressed before it, the Social Insurance Com- 
mission declares itself in favour of a con- 
tributory and obligatory system of old-age 
insurance in preference to the system of 
charity now in force which, in the opinion of 
the Commission, may lead to many abuses. 
The Commission recommends therefore that 
the Province of Quebec should take the 
initiative in encouraging the other provinces 
to make a joint request to the Federal Gov- 
ernment with a view to promoting and estab- 
lishing an obligatory and contributory system 
of old-age insurance. 

However, while heartily in favour, as a 
social measure, of the contributory and 
obligatory system of old-age insurance rather 
than a system of charity under the absolute 
control of the public authorities, and while 
awaiting the establishment of the system 
which it recommends, the Social Insurance 
Commission, in view of the disadvantageous 
situation in which our people are now found 
due to the fact that they contribute to the 
upkeep of a system from which they do not 
benefit, recommends that the Province of 
Quebec should at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity, acceot as a temporary and transitory 
measure the establishment here of the system 
of old-age pensions now sanctioned by the 
federal law.” 


Proposed Contributory Scheme 


' The report puts forward the following 
scheme of contributory insurance to serve as 
a basis for future discussion: 


(a) Extent of Insurance——Those having the 
right to share in the scheme will include all 
wage-earners with a maximum salary, to be 
determined, up to the age of sixty, who have 
contributed to the fund. This maximum 
income might be lowered in the case of wage 
earners living in towns with a population of 
less than 20,000. The wage-earner of sixty 
years of age may have a privilege of post- 
poning the payment of this pension to the 
age of sixty-five. 

(b) Financing—In the case of wage-earners 
in industry and commerce, the employer and 
the employee will each be required to pay 
half the monthly premium, the employer de- 
ducting the contribution of the employee 
from. the wages of the latter and being held 
responsible for its payment. 

In the case of the farmer who is both 
employer and employee, and who can establish 
his right to insurance, the state should assume 
the share of the employer, contributing a 
proportion to be determined. 

(c) Beneficiaries—The policy holder of the 
transition period following the _ establish- 
ment of the system might receive, as pay- 
ment of this insurance, an annual income in 
proportion to the number of years during 
which he shall have paid premiums. How- 
ever, this income should not in any instance 
be less than the minimum sum which would 
guarantee at the time the subsistence of the 
beneficiary, the state to complete the income 
where necessary. 

(d) Operation.—Societies whose task it is 
to guarantee income might be the organiza- 
tions on which the state would rely for the 
operation of the imsurance system if, as the 
Commission favours, the organization is estab- 
lished in the province of Quebec. If, as a 
result of the responsibility assumed by the 
central authority, which is the author of the 
legislation now in force, the system is federal 
in character, the operation could be entrusted 
to the federal organizations now functioning. 


Minority Report 


A minority report, signed by Dr. Lessard and 
Mr. Savoy, suggests that if proposed pro- 
vincial effort to secure the modification of 
the Federal system should be without result, 
the Province should organize for its own people 
a system of contributory old-age imsurance. 
Further attention is directed also to “the 
disadvamtageous situation in which our people 
find themselves at the present time owing 
to the fact that they contribute to a system 
from which they derive no benefit,” the 
recommendation being made “that the Federal 
Government should pay to the Province of 
Quebec a grant equal to the amount which 
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the province would receive, if it were decided 
to take part in the federal system at present 
in force. An equitable basis might be arrived 
at by comparing the population of our prov- 
ince with the total population of the provinces 
at present sharing in the system. The amount 
thus received might serve to subsidize a con- 
tributory system of insurance and to meet 


—. 


the expenses of assistance to the aged in 
distress who are too old to share in the 
insurance scheme.” 

Mr. Gerard Tremblay refrained from sign- 
ing the report on the ground that, having 
been appointed Deputy Minister of Labour, 
he should remain neutral. 


Sixth Report—Unemployment Insurance 


This report discusses unemployment and its 
causes, and the various remedies that have 
been applied, including that of insurance, 
concluding with a recommendation for the 
appointment of a Canadian Economic ‘Council 
which would direct production, regulate work- 
ing’ hours, and _ establish uemployment 
insurance on a contributory basis. At the 
outset, the Commission point out that unem- 
ployment is an artificial evil, capable in a 
lange measure of cure, and even more of 
prevention; whereas sickness, disability, old 
age and death contain the element of neces- 
sity. “The intelligence and willingness of 
nations to eradicate these causes as much as 
possible might render unemployment in- 
surance of benefit. If this insurance (in 
an obligatory form) has been applied in 
mine countries, the reason is that these 
evils have not been efficiently attacked 
at the proper time in order to render them 
harmless or mitigate them to a_ sufficient 
degree. What makes it difficult to subscribe 
without reservation to the principle of un- 
employment insurance is that by so doing we 
admit that the nation is incapable, by normal 
means, of organizing its social, economic and 
financial life, in such a way that its citizens 
may all have a real opportunity of earning 
their living and providing for their family im 
the normal way, i.e. by working.” 


Causes of Unemployment 


Among the causes of unemployment the 
Commission enumerate those of a moral 
character, such as the desire for gain, the race 


for quick profits, unbridled speculation, etc. . 


In this connection it is suggested that legisla- 
tion might well secure the public against un- 
safe enterprises. 

Another cause is the excessive individual- 
ism, natural to a new country, which has made 
the task of regulating the whole economy a 
difficult one. It is extremely important, the 
report states, to develop a co-operative sense 
of responsibility—“The State is faced with the 
duty of developing the legal frame-work of 
this organization of society which is truly 
eorrect because it is natural. Such an organ- 
ization may be helped, controlled and pro- 


tected by the state against possible abuses 
while allowing it the necessary freedom.” 
The direct source of unemployment, how- 
ever, is sought in “an accumulation of disturb- 
ing economic causes, a general lack of econ- 
omic equilibrium.” Some of these economic 
causes are stated, as follows:—(1) over-pro- 
duction; (2) abuses of credit; (3) commercial 
difficulties, including transformations of in- 
dustrial economy; various hindrances to com- 
merce, fiscal, financial, etc., international 
debts; lack of harmony in the various factors 
of economic activity, producers, labour, 
capital, and consumers; lack of adequate con- 
trol over mechanical devices, which should 
under the State, be controlled by employers’ 
industrial syndicates in the interest of indus- 
try and the common welfare; employment of 
women in spheres formerly occupied by men. 


Some Remedies 


Following their belief that the causes of un- 
employment should be met as far as possible 
before the subject of unemployment insurance 
is approached, the Commission next discuss 
remedial measures. These include: 

(1) Public Works (These should be works 
of an economically productive nature) ; 

(2) Reduction of working hours (In this is 
found “one of the great possibilities of finding 
a permanent remedy for unemployment ”) ; 

(3) Sharing of Work (“a highly efficient 
method of reducing unemployment,” the ap- 
plication of which “would facilitate the final 
acceptance of a progressive legal reduction of 
working hours.” ; 

(4) Limitation of work in the case of the 
aged and children (the Commission favour 
the raising of the school attendance age; the 
retirement of workers at the age of 65 years, 
with old age insurance) ; 

(5) Return to the land (This movement 
“offers, for countries in the process of develop- 
ment, a valuable aid, permitting the re-estab- 
lishment of an equilibrium destroyed by a too 
rapid industrial expansion”) ; 

(6) Employment Insurance-—Under _ this 
plan workers who have contributed to an 
employment insurance fund (made up of 
premiums payable by workers and employers) 
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would have the right to share in the public 
works undertaken, wages being paid by the 
fund, but the other expenses met by the goy- 
ernment. The rate of wages should not exceed 
two-thirds of “reasonable” wage used in 
public administration; work would be 
guaranteed for not more than 26 weeks; 
workers incapable of adapting themselves to 
such employment would receive a minimum 
grant paid partly by the national funds and 
partly by the public administration. “This 
plan,” it is argued, “would have the advantage 
of establishing the participation in the un- 
employment fund of employers and workers. 
It includes also a participation of the public 
authorities. It is a remedy for one of the 
most serious results of unemployment—forced 
inactivity.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


Having thus prepared the way the report 
proceeds to the study of unemployment in- 
surance in the strict sense of the term. 

Field of Application—Generally, the Com- 
mission considers that all workers employed 
under working contract, or under the hire and 
lease of personal service, should benefit. 
Exemptions might be made possibly in the 
case of domestic or farm labourers who often 
benefit from a long term contract. The report 
discusses various difficulties that might arise 
in connection with seasonal occupations. 

Payment of Insurance-—This section dis- 
cusses the payment of grants to the insured; 
their amount in relation to average salary ; 
supplemental payments for family responsi- 
bilities; and the period for which they should 
be offered, the practice in other countries in 
regard to each of these matters being dis- 
cussed. 

Financing Insurance—It is found that 
obligatory insurance systems now in force 
comprise generally a triple participation of 
employers, insured and the public authorities, 
while almost all of the optional systems are 
financed entirely by the last two. 

Administrative Authorities—“It seems 
necessary” “the report declares to favour the 
idea of a national fund, managed and con- 
trolled in conjunction with a national system 
of employment bureaux.” 


Federal Jurisdiction—That it is possible to 
establish unemployment insurance on a pro- 
vincial basis in a federal country such as Can- 
ada, is proved by the example of Australia 
and certain Swiss Cantons. “However,” the 
report continues, “ordinary prudence suggests 
that unemployment insurance should be 
federal in character. It is very advisable to 
spread the social responsibilities over the 
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whole country, for otherwise, the provinces 
which participate find themselves, in a condi- 
tion of inferiority with respect to the non- 
participants. Moreover, it is easily under- 
stood that the establishment of unemploy- 
ment insurance in only one province would 
prove a great attraction to the unemployed 
in other provinces and that his social measure 
would soon prove a complete failure. One 
must take into consideration the absence of 
boundaries between the provinces and the 
natural facilities of moving about in the 
country.” 

The report then makes an analysis of the 
systems of unemployment insurance in various 
countries. This résumé covers the field of 
application of the insurance, indicates the 
limitations with respect to the trade or in- 
dustry concerned, and the conditions of salary 
or age. It describes also the financial organi- 
zation of the system, resources, grants, and the 
length of the payment period. 

It is noted, in passing, that all countries. 
with unemployment insurance have been 
forced, undoubtedly because of the financial 
crisis, to adopt supplementary methods of 
assistance. 


Recommendations 


The report concludes with the following 
recommendations in regard to the possible. 
establishment of unemployment insurance in 
Canada,;— 

1. The Social Insurance Commission believes. 
that unemployment is a problem above all 
national and international in character, with 
respect both to its causes and the remedies: 
which it demands. 


2. Unemployment __ insurance, although, 
according to the law, it falls under the juris- 
diction of the provinces, and although in 
theory it is applicable within the provincial 
administration, cannot, for the reasons offered 
in this report, be efficiently organized except. 
in a nation-wide manner. 

3. The Commission recommends that the 
Government of the Province of Quebec should 
request the Federal Government and _ those. 
of the other provinces to agree to the for- 
mation of a permanent National Committee. 
to undertake joint action against unemploy- 
ment. This Committe might be known as the 
Higher Economic Council, as in certain coun-. 
tries of Europe. 

4. This common action might be displayed: 

(a) by directing the development of na-. 

tional production in such a way as to. 
avoid a ruinous over-production and 
facilitiate the development of our 
foreign trade. 
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(b) by an inter-provincial policy of a re- 
duction in the working hours, first in the 
industries which, by their nature, are 
adapted to such a policy, and then 
gradually in the others. 

(c) by an intensive campaign among manu- 
facturers and workers with a view to 
persuading them to accept more general 
application of the principle of a sharing 
of work. 

(d) by a study of the unemployment in- 
surance plan submitted in this report, 
and by its application if it is agreed 
upon. 

(e) by the gradual application of unem- 
ployment insurance with a _ threefold 
contribution (State, employers, and 
workers), when the economic situation 
will allow the country to undertake 
such a burden, and if it becomes clear 
that the measures indicated above do 
not give the results expected. 


5. The Commission recommends that the 
Government of the Province should continue 
the struggle against unemployment. 

(a) by continuing a national policy of re- 
turn to the land and aid to agricul- 
ture; by the development of a co-oper- 
ation between credit, sale and purchase. 


(6) by undertaking public works, a measure 
of the greatest importance, which at one 
and the same time increase the value 
of our national heritage and makes it 
unnecessary to have recourse to the 
harmful and abnormal methods of 
direct aid. 

(c) by applying the methods of combating 
unemployment which have been men- 
tioned in section 4 of the recommen- 
dations (with exception of unemploy- 
ment insurance), insofar as provincia) 
action is possible. 


Seventh Report—Sickness and Disability Insurance 


The final report of the Commission deals 
with sickness and disability insurance. It 
represents the opinions formed by the Com- 
mission after an intensive study of European 
systems. “Social insurance,’ it is stated, 
“already exists in this province in the form 
of the mutual benefit society or of group in- 
surance, but it is absolutely optional, as it is 
throughout the Dominion and in the United 
States. Accident insurance is the only obli- 
gatory form, and that has only existed for 
two years. Obligatory social insurance, there- 
fore, is a European system. That is why, in 
1931, according to the order-in-council estab- 
lishing the Commission, the Government of 
the province of Quebec authorized five of 
the members to go abroad to gather the neces- 
sary data on the functioning of social insurance 
in the principal European countries. The fol- 
lowing year, Dr. Lessard, also, during a journey 
which he made in Europe, studied obligatory 
insurance with special reference to the medical 
aspect of the question.” 

The Commission present the results of their 
survey in detail, and outline certain general 
accepted principles which might serve as a 
basis for legislation in Canada, finally pre- 
senting the following recommendations: 


Recommendations 


“The report submitted to the Commission 
in the name of the Quebec Joint Legislative 
Committee of Railway Organizations con- 
cludes with the following statement :— 

“The proposed insurance schemes ‘we 
have submitted for the consideration of 


your Honourable Commission may require 
modification in view of the fact that we 
are confronted with an experiment in that 
line of insurance on the Continent, and may 
be restricted by the measure of financial 
support it will receive from the people 
until its principles as well as its beneficial 
features are fully understood by the average 
citizens. Nevertheless, we are confident 
that their adoption will commend them- 
selves to public attention and should be 
given force of law at the earliest possible 
date.” 


“Having considered the different aspects 
of the question, the Commission believes 
that it is advisable to attempt a partial solu- 
tion by suggesting that here as in Europe the 
system may be adopted gradually. It is the 
opinion of the Commission that recourse 
should be had to the subsidized optional 
régime before the obligatory system, all the 
more because the subsidized optional régime 
will be easy to apply since mutual benefit in- 
surance societies already exist and it would 
be sufficient to make use of them. 


“These societies do excellent work and it 
is certainly not the intention of the Commis- 
sion to limit but rather to increase their 
activity. Among these societies there is one, 
recently founded, which arrested the atten- 
tion of the Commission, and that is the 
National Society of Hospital Treatment (la 
Société nationale d’hospitalisation). In re- 
turn for a premium of about eighty cents 
per month, this society offers to its members 
medical or surgical attention and _ hospital 
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treatment, but offers no money payments. 
The principle has been successful, for after 
barely two years of activity, the society has 
five thousand members in towns as well as in 
the country. Control is also made easier 
since it is exercised by the physician who is 
paid moreover according to a scale agreed to 
by him. What makes control difficult for 
other societies is that they guarantee money 
payments in case of illness with the result that 
the patient may attempt to prolong his illness 
in order to receive money over a longer period. 

“By undertaking to pay hospital ex- 
penses the society lessens to that extent the 
burden of public charity. Proof of this will 
be found in the reports of the institution. 

“Moreover the actuaries of the society 
are studying the possibility of extending the 
benefits of the insurance to the member’s 
family which would be an extraordinary ad- 
vantage to the small children of a large house- 
hold, as well as to agriculture which is a 
‘family profession’ as it was defined before 
the Commission. 

“The Commission is of the opinion that a 
law should be passed; it is not enough to 
modify the law concerning mutual benefit 
societies, with a view to authorizing the for- 
mation of societies, such as the National 
Society of Hospital Treatment, which would 
accept contributions from employers and 
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workers and receive a grant from the state, 
the amount to be determined according to the 
character of the society, 2.e. country or urban. 


“The mutual benefit societies already in 
existence might institute a service including 
only payments in kind while continuing money 
payments to the members who wished to re- 
ceive them. It will be objected that a law 
is not necessary in order to attain this end 
since the present legislation allows societies 
of this kind to develop but we are convinced 
that it would be well to give prominence to 
this kind of institution by means of an appro- 
priate system instituted by the Legislature. 


“This régime which could be developed by 
careful publicity would little by little accus- 
tom the people to the idea of sickness insur- 
ance; it would ease the burden on public 
charity and have valuable results on the 
general health. In all these cases it would 
constitute an experiment which without any 
doubt should be attempted, a minimum trial, 
the results of which could be carefully studied. 

“As a result of this experience the public 
authorities will be able to decide after an 
interval of five years, whether it is advisable 
to institute obligatory insurance, taking into 
consideration at the same time the principles 
and data which we attempted to assemble in 
this report.” 


Mothers’ Pensions in British Columbia 


The Superintendent of Welfare of British 
Columbia recently issued the report of the 
activities under the provincial Mothers’ 
Pensions Act for the six months period 
ending September 30, 1932. During the six 
months, 217 applications were received, of 
which 107 were granted. Of those: granted 
21 were admitted in the past six months; 
50 were cases held over from ithe last period; 
20 were cases which had formerly been refused 
for various reasons and the cause now 
removed; and 16 were reinstated. A _ total 
of 34 cases of those received in this period, 
and 110 of those held over from last period 
were refused. Cancelled cases totalled 174. 
The number of mothers in receipt of assist- 
ance at September 30, 1932, was 1,547, and 
the number of children benefited was 3,213. 
On September 30, 1931, these figures were 1,568 
and 3,295 respectively. 

Of the 1,547 families assisted, 862 were 
families of widows; in 313 cases the husband 
was incapacitated; in 51 cases the husband 
was insane; in 13 cases the husband was in 
penitentiary. There were also 49 cases of 
divorced wives; 196 cases of deserted wives; 
55 cases of unmarried mothers; and 8 cases 
si foster mothers. 


children ; 


Of the 1,547 cases assisted as at September 
30, 1932, 837 were paying rent and 710 not 
paying rent, either owning their own property, 
having an equity in the same or were living 
with relatives. In 590 cases there was just 
one child; in 504 cases there were two 
in 248 cases there were three 
children; in 125 cases, four children; in 44 
cases, five children; in 23 cases, six children; 
in 10 cases, seven children; and in 3 cases 
there were eight children. A number of 
applicants who had received allowances were 
able to make refunds to tthe total sum of 
$4,082, having received military pensions or 
other such grants. There was paid to the 
1,547 assisted families during the past six 
n-onths, April 1, 1932, to September 30, 1932, 
the sum of $403,135.78. After deducting 
refunds above-mentioned, the net expenditure 
amounted to $399,053.78. 

The report recalls that at the last session 
of the legislature, an amendment was passed 
placing upon cities and municipalities respon- 
sibility for half the amount of Mothers’ 
Pensions Allowamces payable to applicants 
who had their permanent places of abode in 
such cities or municipalities at the time of 
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the appearance of the disabilities which 
caused their indigency. 

Reference was also made to the recom- 
mendations of the survey into the administra- 
tion of the Act (Lasour Gazerte, April, 1932, 
page 419), and following out these recom- 
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mendations it was stated that arrangements 
had been made for dividing the province into 
1¢ districts with a visitor allotted to each. 
A sufficient number of trained and experienced 
persons have been appointed for this work, 
and are now located on the new fields. 





Invalid and Old Age Pensions in Australia, 1931-2 


Statistics of invalid and old age pensions 
and maternity allowances in Australia for the 
vear ended June 30, 1932, are given in the 
lust annual report of the Commissioner of 
Pensions and Maternity Allowances. An ac- 
count of the Australian pension system was 
given in the Lasour GAZETTE, September, 1929, 
page 967. The Invalid and Old Age Pensions 
Act of 1908 established the pensionable age 
for men at 65 years, though in event of per- 
manent incapacity this is reduced to 60 years. 
For women the qualification age is 60 years. 
The pension is fixed at such amount as deemed 
reasonable and sufficient having regard to all 
circumstances of the case, but must not exceed 
£25 per annum in any event, or be at such a 
rate as will make the pensioner’s income, to- 
gether with pension, exceed £52 per annum. 
Old age and invalidity pensions have been 
paid in the Commonwealth since July 1, 1909, 
but the portion of the Act authorizing pen- 
sion payment to women became effective on 
December 15, 1910. The statistics show that 
there were 34,762 pensioners admitted during 
1931-32. 
pensions and 25,135 were old age pensions. 
The total number of pensioners (both invalid 
and old age) on June 30, 1932, was 255,609,— 
an increase of 15,089. The number of old age 
pensioners per 10,000 of population was 280-90 


A scheme to absorb unemployed men in the 
South Wales tinplate industry has been ap- 
proved by Messrs. Richard Thomas and Co., 
who control 70 per cent of the British output 
in this trade. The plan is that at works where 
an eight-hour shift is worked, a six-hour shift 
shall be substituted. A reservation is made 
by the company as to the maintenance of the 
quality of output. 





An advance in land improvement works in 
Italy was made on December 18, 1932, when 
the new commune of Littoria, established on 
land reclaimed from the Pontine Marshes, 
was ceremonially inaugurated in, the presence 
of Premier Mussolini. This district, for many 
years practically unpopulated, had 2,100 in- 
habitants in 1931; today the figure is more 


Of this number, 9,627 were invalid ~ 


while the number of invalid pensioners on the 
same population basis was 110°78. In 1931- 
32, the cost of administration in proportion to 
every £100 of pensions, hospital and asylum 
payments was 14s. 9d. Exclusive of payments 
for the maintenance of pensioners in benevo- 
lent asylums and hospitals, the annual liability 
for pensions as on June 30, 1932, was 
£11,121,500. 

Matermty allowances.——According to the 
provisions of the Commonwealth Maternity 
Act (which was outlined in the Lazsour 
Gazette, April, 1928, page 414) a sum of £5 
is paid to the mother in respect to each con- 
finement at which a living or viable child was 
born. However, as provided by the Financial 
Emergency Act of 1931, the maternity allow- 
ance was reduced from £5 to £4 as from July 
20, 1931. This allowance is paid irrespective 
of the financial status of the mother, and no 
distinction is made between married and un- 
married mothers. During the year ended 
June 30, 1932, a total of 92,410 claims were 
paid and 5,229 claims were rejected as com- 
pared with 126,149 claims paid and 770 rejec- 
tions in the previous year. The total amount 
paid in allowances in 1931-32 was £378,022 as 
compared with £630,652 in the previous year. 
The cost of administration totalled £14,180 or 
£3. 15s. to every £100 of allowances paid. 


than 17,000. According to plans, some 1,000 
farms will be constructed in 1933. A second 
commune will be inaugurated in the Spring 
of 1934, and a third in October, 1935. 





A young man was recently convicted of hav- 
ing committed perjury by making a false state- 
ment before the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of the Province of Quebec, and was 
sentenced to four months in gaol. It was 
found that the accused had cut his finger 
deliberately and sworn falsely that he had 
been injured accidentally, receiving $200 in 
compensation from the Board. The same 
sentence was passed on the accused on an- 
other charge of defrauding the provincial gov- 
ernment, both sentences to run concurrently. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF COMMITTEE ON COSTS OF MEDICAL CARE 
IN UNITED STATES 


S a result of five years survey into the 
economics of medical science and its 
relationship to public health in the United 
States, a report entitled “Medical Care for 
the American People” has been recently pub- 
lished. This research was conducted by a 
body organized in 1927 and known as the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care. 
The committee comprised twenty-five medical 
doctors, two dentists, two registered nurses, 
six public health teachers or executives, seven 
representatives of the social sciences, one en- 
gineer, one labour leader, one business man 
and philanthropist, and three women promin- 
ent in the field of social work. In addition, 
a field and office staff of trained research 
workers, with the co-operation of various other 
organizations, helped to carry out the pro- 
eram of research into the various economic 
aspects of medical care. The organization was 
financed by eight foundations, and functioned 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, and under 
the research directorship of Dr. Harry H. 
Moore, formerly of the United States Public 
Health Service. 

In the early chapters of its report, the 
Committee analyses the present situation, 
states the nature of the problem as indicated 
by fact-finding studies, and enunciates the 
essential elements of a satisfactory medical 
program, emphasizing the committee’s idea 
of the objective desired. The survey deals 
with experiments in the sphere of health in- 
surance or contract medicine conducted by 
various communities, and by employers. In 
this connection reference is made to the action 
of the Province of Saskatchewan in estab- 
lishing public health units, and to the “ social- 
ization’? of medical services in many States 
and Provinces by the operation of workmen’s 
compensation laws. 

Pointing to the remarkable strides made in 
medical science during the past 25 years, the 
Committee considered that “as an economic 
activity, medicine has made much less 
phenomenal progress:” Under the system of 
private individual practice now prevailing, 
“medical services are now so provided that 
many persons either cannot and do not re- 
ceive the care they need, or are heavily bur- 
dened by its costs. At the same time, many 
of the practitioners and the agencies which 
provide medical service are inadequately 
occupied and poorly remunerated. A barrier 
—in large part economic—stands between 


practitioners, able and eager to serve, and. 


patients who need the service but are unwilling: 
or unable to pay for it.’ The committee 
were agreed that “the one million persons who 
furnish medical care and the one hundred and 
twenty-three millions who may receive it 
should make concerted and carefully planned 
efforts to meet needs and to devise remedies: 
for present deficiencies and wastes.” 

In its recommendations, the committee was 
divided, and majority and minority reports- 
were presented. These reports are briefly sum- 
marized as follows:— 


Majority Recommendations 


(1) The Committee recommends that medi-- 
cal service, both preventive and therapeutic, 
should be furnished largely by organized 
groups of physicians, dentists, nurses, pharma-- 
cists, and other associated personnel. Such 
groups should be organized, preferably around 
a hospital, for rendering complete home, office, 
and hospital care. The form of organization 
should encourage the maintenance of high 
standards and the development or preservation. 
of a personal relation between patient and: 
physician. 

(2) The Committee recommends the exten-- 
sion of all basic public health services— 
whether provided by governmental or non- 
governmental agencies—so that they will be 
available to the entire population according: 
to its needs. Primarily this extension requires: 
increased financial support for official health 
departments and full-time trained health offi- 
cers and members of their staffs whose tenure- 
is dependent only upon professional and ad- 
ministrative competence. 

(3) The Committee recommends that the- 
costs of medical care be placed on a group: 
payment basis, through the use of insurance, 
through the use of taxation, or through the- 
use of both these methods. This is not meant 
to preclude the continuation of medical ser- 
vice provided on an individual fee basis for 
those who prefer the present method. Cash 
benefits, i.e., compensation for wage-loss due 
to illness, if and when provided, should be: 
separate and distinct from medical services. 

(4) The Committee recommends that the 
study, evaluation, and co-ordination of medi-. 
cal service be considered important functions: 
for every state and local community, that 
agencies be formed to exercise these functions, 
and that the co-ordination of rural with urban 
services receive special attention. 

(5) The Committee makes the following: 
recommendations in the field of professionali 
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education: (a) That the training of physicians 
give increasing emphasis to the teaching of 
health and the prevention of disease; that 
more effective efforts be made to provide 
trained health officers; that the social aspects 
of medical practice be given greater atten- 
tion; that specialties be restricted to those 
‘specially qualified; and that post-graduate 
educational opportunities be increased; (b) 
that dental students be given a broader edu- 
cational background; (c) that pharmaceutical 
education place more stress on the pharma- 
cist’s responsibilities and opportunities for 
public service; (d) that nursing education be 
thoroughly remoulded to provide well-educated 
and well-qualified registered nurses; (e) that 
less thoroughly trained but competent nurs- 
ing aides and attendants be provided; (f) that 
adequate training for nurse-midwives be pro- 
vided; and (g) that opportunities be offered 
for the systematic training of hospital and 
clinic administrators. 


Minority Recommendations 


(1) The minority recommends that gov- 
ernment competition in the practice of medi- 
cine be discontinued and that its activities 
be restricted (a) to the care of the indigent 
and of those patients with diseases which can 
be cared for only in governmental institutions; 
(b) to the promotion of public health; (c) to 
the support of the medical departments of the 
Army and Navy, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and other government services which cannot 
because of their nature or location be served 
by the general medical profession; and (d) to 
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the care of veterans suffering from bone fide 
service-connected disabilities and diseases, ex- 
cept in the case of tuberculosis and nervous 
and mental diseases. 

(2) The minority recommends that govern- 
ment care of the indigent be expanded with 
the ultimate object of relieving the medical 
profession of this burden. 

(3) The minority joins with the Committee 
in recommending that the study, evaluation, 
and co-ordination of medical service be con- 
sidered important functions for every state 
and local community, that agencies be formed 
to exercise these functions, and that the co- 
ordination of rural with urban services receive 
special attention. 

(4) The minority recommends that united 
attempts be made to restore the general prac- 
titioner to the central place in medical 
practice. 

(5) The minority recommends that the cor- 
porate practice of medicine, financed through 
intermediary agencies, be vigorously and per- 
sistently opposed as being economically waste- 
ful, inimical to a continued and sustained high 
quality of medical care, or unfair exploitation 
of the medical profession. 

(6) The minority recommends that methods 
be given careful trial which can rightly be 
fitted into our present institutions and agencies 
without interfering with the fundamentals of 
medical practice. 

(7) The minority recommends the develop- 
ment by state or county medical societies of 
plans for medical care. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Saskatchewan 


Regulation 52 of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of Saskatchewan was published in 
The Saskatchewan Gazette, January 16, 1982. 
The new order replaces Regulation 43 (repro- 
duced in the Lasour GaAzetTtn, January, 1931, 
page 35) the words from “subject to the 
following exceptions’ to the end of the 
Regulation, being new. Regulation 48 
amended Regulation 1 (LAsour GAZETTE, 
April, 1980, page 392) in reference to the 
levying of assessments on employers in which 
the second paragraph declared that such 
assessments were subject to the following 
condition: “Provided that in no case shall 
any assessment be less than twenty dollars.” 


REGULATION 52 


Paragraph one of Regulation 43, adopted by 
the Board on the 20th day of November, 1930, 
approved by the  Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council on the 26th day of November, 1930, 
and published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, 
on the 6th day of December, 1930, is, except 


as herein otherwise provided, hereby rescinded 
and the following substituted therefor: 

(1) Provided that in no case shall any 
assessment levied upon a municipal corporation 
be less than $20 upon the annual payroll, and 
that in no case shall any assessment levied 
upon an employer other than a _ municipal 
corporation be less than $10 on the annual 
payroll subject to the following exceptions: 

(a) If the annual assessable payroll of a 
municipal corporation shall not exceed $300 the 
minimum assessment. shall be $10. 

(b) If the annual assessable payroll of an 
employer other than a municipal corporation 
shall not exceed $300 the minimum assessment 
shall be $5. : 

The rescission of paragraph one of Regulation 
43 shall not be deemed to affect any assessable 
payroll prior to the first day of January, 1933, 
whether already assessed or to be assessed in 
the future, nor the assessment thereof, nor 
collection of assessment thereon, and the said 
paragraph shall remain in full force and effect 
in connection with all matters prior, to the first 
day of January, 1933, and Regulation 52 shall 
govern all assessments made on payrolls earned 
on, from, and after the first day of January, 
1933. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Regulations respecting the Safety of Work- 
men in Shipyards in Quebec 


The following regulations respecting the 
safety of workmen in shipyards were approved 
by the Executive Council of the Province of 
Quebec on December 22, 1932, on the recom- 
mendation of the Hon. C. J. Arcand, Minister 
of Labour for the Province. The regulations 
are under the provisions of the Industria! 
Establishments Act, which enables the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make by- 
laws respecting the safety of employees in 
industrial establishments. 


REGULATIONS 


Article 1. Any person or corporation owning 
one or more shipyards must notify, in writing, 
the District Inspector of Industrial Establish- 
ments of the entry into dry dock, for repairs 
of all kinds, of any ship used in the trans- 
portation of petroleum or any other substance 
which may generate explosive gases; 

Article 2. Before repairs are commenced on 
the tanks of ships containing or having con- 
tained petroleum or any other substance capable 
of generating explosive gases these tanks must 
be emptied of all deposits or accumulated 
residues on the internal surface, cleaned by 
steam and dried with saw-dust, and such, to 
the satisfaction of the Inspector; 

Article 3. This work of cleaning and drying 
shall be carried out under the supervision of 
an experienced chemist. The chemist must 
remit in duplicate to the proprietor of the dry 
dock where the work is being done, a certificate 
bearing his signature and evidencing that the 
tanks or cisterns have been well cleaned and 
offer no danger from accumulation of explosive 
gases. A copy of the certificate shall be 
remitted to the Inspector and the other posted 
in a conspicuous place at the entrance of the 
dry dock; 

Article 4. The proprietor of the dry dock or 
any other person is not permitted to commence 
or allow the commencing of repairs on the 
property so called tanks before he has in his 
possession the said certificate; 

Article 5. Petroleum or other substance cap- 
able of generating explosive gases which has 
been drawn from one or more tanks of any 
ship, must never be emptied either in whole or 
in part into the pontoons or tanks of the dry 
dock, but must be placed in special receptacles, 
tank cars or auto-tanks which must be placed 
and remain at least 500 feet away from the 
place where the work is carried on in the ship- 
yards. 


Pneumonia in the Steel Industry 


The pneumonia problem in the _ steel 
industry was the subject of a study recently 
carried out by the Office of Industrial 
Hygiene of the United States Public Health 
Service, the results being published in the 
.Journal of Industrial Hygiene, December, 


1932. It is stated that reports from a group 
of industrial sick-benefit associations to the 
United States Public Health Service have 
consistently shown a higher incidence rate of 
pneumonia among employees of the iron and 
steel industry than in other industries as a 
whole. Occupational mortality statistics for 
England and Wales reveal an excessive death 
rate from pneumonia in certain occupations 
of Britain’s steel industry. 

Among the remedies for these conditions 
which are presented for consideration are the 
following :— 


1. Mechanical devices to reduce the effective 
temperature in occupations involving exposure 
to radiant energy. 


2. Extension of the mechanization of pro- 
cesses involving heat hazards will doubtless 
tend to reduce the frequency and intensity of 
the workers’ exposure. 


3. Adequate provision for change houses 
for employees exposed to the conditions which 
appear to predispose to respiratory diseases, 
and compulsory use of such houses are indi- 
cated. 

4. Shelters appear to be needed in stormy 
weather by those who work out-of-doors. 


5. Reduction of hours of work through the 
stagger system or some other plan, and the 
prohibition of double-shift duty, especially 
during the winter months, in pneumonia- 
hazardous occupations, would doubtless pre- 
vent the development of a number of cases 
of the disease. 


6.In line with the development of 
education in industrial safety as conducted by 
the steel industry, furtherance of health 
education of employees appears to be an 
important weapon in combating pneumonia. 


7. A visiting nursing service, functioning 
preferably as part of the employee sick-benefit 
organization, to instruct the patient and help 
to arrange for adequate medical and nursing 
care in the incipient stages of disease should 
reduce mortality and shorten the duration of 
non-fatal cases. | 


8. The effectiveness of measures taken to 
diminish the incidence of pneumonia should 
be gauged by means of sickness and mortality 
rates covering, preferably a five-year period, 
and so tabulated as to reveal the effect of 
influenza epidemics that may have occurred 
in the period under review. 
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Quebec Pulp and Paper Safety 
Association 


The Quebec Official Gazette, January 14, 
1933, published by-laws of the Quebec Pulp 
and Paper Safety Association, which had 
been approved by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, and by the Executive Council of 
the Province. Sections 106-107 of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of 1931 provide that 
employers carrying on industries in Schedule 
1 may form themselves into an association 
for accident prevention and may make rules 
for that purpose. If the Commission con- 
sider such association sufficiently representa- 
tive it may approve such rules, which, when 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, are binding upon all employers in 
the industries in that class. Employers in any 
class may appoint a committee of not more 
than five members to watch over their interest 
in matters relating to the Act. 


By-Laws For Necessary First Ain EQUIPMENT 
FoR LUMBER CAMPS 


1. Every employer must furnish and main- 
tain in each store or depot the minimum first- 
aid equipment, comprising the material herein- 
below enumerated, and must, moreover, furnish 
such additional equipment deemed sufficient to 
administer first-aid to injured workmen, the 
said equipment must be confided to the care of 
one clerk, workman or other person duly 
cualified to administer first-aid to the injured. 


Minimum First Aid Equipment 


1. A standard first-aid manual 


Instruments:—1l pair scissors, 1 pair forceps 
(tweezers), 2 eye droppers, 2 dozen safety pins, 
1 tourniquet, 1 graduated medicine glass (2 
ozs.), 1 porcelain or white enamel basin. 


Drugs:—8 ounces tincture of iodine (1-40), 
2 ounces boracie acid powder in glass bottle, 
2 tubes vaseline, 4 ounces olive oil for eye 
injuries, 1 recognized antiseptic for washing 
wounds, either Dichloramine T (Dakin’s solu- 
tion) 100 tablets, or Mercurachrome 4°6 grs., 
or other non-poisonous antiseptic. 


Burn dressing: borated vaseline, or 3 per 
cent soda bicarbonate in vaseline. 


Dressings: —6 one ounce packets absorbent 
cotton, 3 one yard packets sterile gauze, 12 
gauze bandages, 1 1 inch by 5 yards adhesive 
plaster, 6 Yucca wood splints or equivalent, 6 
triangular bandages (Esmarch figures). 


2. Every employer shall keep in stock and 
shall distribute to workmen or contractors 
working at a certain distance from the depot 
or main camp, a supply of First-Aid emer- 
gency packets of an approved type, in the 
proportion of not less than two packets for 
every three workmen. 

Emergency Packets:—2 3 inch compress 
bandage, 2 small ampoules Iodine with shield 
or 1 large ampoule, 2 1 inch band-aids (or 
similar protection). Direction for use in 
French and English to be contained in a water- 
proof packet. 


Cost of Accidents in Ontario 

At a recent meeting in Cornwall under the 
auspices of the Ottawa-St. Lawrence division 
of the Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations of Ontario. Mr. G. A. Kuechenmeister, 
of the Dominion Forge and Stamping Com- 
pany, Walkerville, defined accident prevention 
as a form of life-saving. While emphasizing 
that in accident prevention “the saving of 
hfe and the avoiding of human suffering is 
all-important,” the speaker drew attention to 
the cost of accidents: “industrial accidents,” 
he said, “alone cost $25,000,000 to $40,000,000 
in Ontario each year. Add to that the cost 
ot accidents in the home and our fire losses 
and you have an appalling sum. Now is the 
time to fight for Ontario and for Canada in 
preventing accidents.” Forty per cent of 
accidents, in the speaker’s opinion, were due. 
to disorderly conditions, 20 per cent to 
improper equipment, 20 per cent to improper 
material, 15 per cent to improper instruction 
and five per cent to lack of proper supervision. 


Chauffeur’s Safety Competition in Quebec 

An important feature of the Province of 
Quebec Safety League’s “no-accident” cam- 
paign is the inter-fleet competition inaug- 
urated among taxi firms in Montreal. On 
January 23 the League presenied bronze 
medals to ninety-two chauffeurs of the 
Montreal Light, Heat and Power Company, 
indicating that they had driven cars during 
the past year without an accident. At a 
recent meeting of the inter-fleet competition 
committee the secretary reported that there 
were 77 firms in the contest representing 2,070 
chauffeurs in the cities of Montreal, Sher- 
brooke, Quebec and Three Rivers, St. Johns 
and Victoriaville and their districts. The 
number of hours operated by these chauffeurs, 
the secretary informed the meeting, was 
240.000. The latest available figures showed 
that there had been a decrease of 59 per cent 
in the number of accidents during the first 
part of the year. During the past fifteen 
months, twenty firms operated without a 
single accident, but one firm had an increase 
of 20 to 42 in one month. This firm is 
receiving special attention from the league. 

From the general reports it was found that 
sixty per cent of the accidents were collisions. 
The causes showed that speed was responsible 
for thirty per cent; the failure to respect right 
ot way brought about thirty-four per cent of 
the mishaps, while sixteen per cent were 
caused by drivers being on the wrong side of 
the road. The figures also showed that fifty 
per cent of the accidents reported occurred 
to private automobiles, four per cent to pusses 
and sixteen per cent to taxis. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS FOR 1931 


oh cue annual report of the Canadian Na- 
tion Railway system for the year ended 
December 31, 1931, shows that for the third 
successive year the operations of the system 
reflected the effect of the world-wide business 
depression which first appeared in July, 1929. 
“Since that date,” it is stated, “the trend of 
trafic receipts has been continuously down- 
ward. The year 1929 showed a decrease as 
compared with the previous year of 5.53 per 
cent; the 1930 was 17.22 per cent below 1929; 
the year 1931 20.28 per cent below that of 
1930. The operations of the system at the 
close of 1931 reached a level of 37.65 per cent 
below 1928. 

The operating revenues during the year 1931 
showed a reduction of $45,095,810.15 as com- 
pared with the previous year, a decrease of 
20.3 per cent, closely in conformity with the 
experience of the more important railways on 
the North American Continent which showed a 
decrease of 20.7 per cent. “To cope with 
such a decrease in traffic, following substantial 
decreases in the two previous years, while at 
the same time to maintain the property in 
reasonably efficient condition and to provide 
transportation services essential to the country, 
called for extraordinary measures of economy. 
Salaries, rates of wages and hours have been 
reduced; the staff of employees has been de- 
creased; many agency stations have been 
closed; a severe curtailment of train service 
has been instituted and capital expenditures 
have been curtailed. A program of extra- 
ordinary economies was introduced pro- 
gressively as the situation developed and the 
effect will be manifested more completely in 
1932 than in the year under review. The 
management has so far endeavoured to avoid 
the accumulation of such deferred maintenance 
as might constitute a serious future liability on 
the property.” 

There was a decrease in operating expenses 
of $26,085,904.93, 13.3 per cent as compared 
with 1930. “The average reduction in expense 
of Class 1 roads in the United States,” it is 
stated, “was 17.9 per cent, and as it is more 
difficult for a system with low traffic density 
than for a system with high traffic density to 
reduce expenses, the percentage reduction 
achieved by the National System during the 
year 1931 compares favourably with the ex- 
perience of Class 1 roads of the United States 
which enjoy twice the traffic density of the 
Canadian National System. There is, of 
course, a vast difference in the extent to which 
operations of railways, as compared with other 
industries, can be curtailed. In times of de- 
pression most industries can close unprofitable 
branches to effect a necessary reduction in ex- 


penses, as there is always a close relationship 
between production and consumption; on the 
contrary a railway must give a reasonable ser- 
vice to the public each day throughout the 
year, if serious inconvenience is to be 
avoided.” 

The report analyses the decline in freight 
revenues, which declined by $31,087,127 or 
18.92 per cent for the year. Every major 
group of commodities shared in the decline, 
the products of agriculture falling by 3.6 per 
cent; animal products, 8.7 per cent; of mines, 
30 per cent; forests 38.7 per cent, and manu- 
factures and miscellaneous, 23 per cent. The 
production of Canadian newsprint was only 
58.1 per cent of capacity during the year. In 
regard to competitive motor transportation the 
report states as follows: 

“Motor vehicle competition by private auto- 
mobile, bus and motor truck has made serious 
inroads into the railway’s traffic. The manage- 
ment of the National System is fully in accord 
with a policy of good highways in this country, 
but it is becoming increasingly evident that 
relatively unrestricted and unregulated use of 
these highways for commercial purposes will, 
if continued, have serious repercussions. The 
commercial motor vehicle has a legitimate and 
economic usefulness in the modern transporta- 
tion field, but the major portion of the all- 
year-round transportation burden must remain 
with the railways. The use of the motor 
vehicle beyond its proper economic sphere can 
have no other effect than to increase the total 
cost of transportation to the citizens of Can- 
ada.” 

Of the total reduction in operating expenses 
during the year 55.2 per cent was in trans- 
portation costs; 12.7 per cent in maintenance 
of way and structures; 11.4 per cent in main- 
tenance of equipment. Traffic expenses showed 
a reduction of 14.07 per cent. The reduction 
of $26,085,905 in operating expenses during the 
year is divided in the report as between: 

Labour, $14,681,110. 

Material and miscellaneous, $11,404,795. 

The average number of employees on the 
Railways, including Eastern Lines, was 91,416 
in 1931, as compared with 101,046 in 1930, a 
decrease of 9.53 per cent. The payments to 
operating labour on the Canadian National 
Railways System, including Eastern Lines, 
during 1931, totalled $126,950,841, a reduction 
of 11.44 per cent as compared with 1930. Of 
each dollar spent by the Railway, 633 cents 
were expended in payment of labour. 

As a measure of economy, main repair shops 
were closed for one week during the months of 
July and August, and effective September Ist 
a reduction of 10 per cent was made in work- 
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ing hours, reducing the hours to an average of 
36 instead of 40 per week. During the year a 
time reduction plan of one-half day per week 
without pay was, by mutual agreement, applied 
to the following forces: Clerks and certain 
other classes covered by schedule—effective 
August 1; Non-schedule clerical forces (in- 
cluding all monthly rated employees earning 
less than $4,000 per -annum)—August 1; 
Maintenance of Way and Bridge and Building 
Forces—October 16; Telegraph Department 
Employees—August 16; Signal Department 
Employees—December 16. Effective August 1, 
following a resolution of the Board of Direc- 
tors a reduction of ten per cent was made in 
salaries of all officers and employees earning 
$4,000 or over per annum. 

Agricultural Credits—The report states that 
the Canadian National System decided during 
the year to participate in the Dominion Agri- 
cultural Credit Company, Limited, and sub- 
scribed for 5,000 shares of the capital stock of 
the par value of $100 each. This subscription 
was duly approved by Order-in-Council: On 
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December 31, 1931, calls had been made for 
$50,000 on account of this subscription. The 
understanding was that a subscription for a 
similar amount of stock would be made by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. A mem- 
ber of the Canadian National Directorate was 
to accept a position on the Board of Directors 
of this Credit Company representing the Cana- 
dian National Railways. 

Pensions and Superannuation—Under the 
provisions of the Canadian National Railways 
Pension Act (non-contributory) there were re- 
tired during the year, 598 employees. The 
number deceased in 1931 who were in receipt 
of pension totalled 190. Total number re- 
celving pension under this Act is 2,476. 

The Grank Trunk Pension plan was outlined 
in the Lasour Gazette, January, 1924, page 33, 
and the superannuation plan of the Intercolo- 
nial Railway in the issue of January, 1925, 
page 27. A measure designed to correct 
inequalities in the system, enacted by Parlia- 
ment in 1929, was noted in the LABour GAZETTE, 
March, 1929, page 264; April, 1929, page 396. 


ONTARIO APPRENTICESHIP ACT, 


bid 
Recent Activities in Vocational Training in the Building Trades 


HE following notes on the work now being 
carried on under the Apprenticeship Act, 
1928 (Statutes of Ontario, 1928, chapter 25) 
have been contributed by Mr. A. W. Craw- 
ford, Chief Inspector of Apprenticeship for the 
Province. The provisions of the Act were out- 
lined in the LaBour Gazerrs, May, 1932, page 
528; subsequent amendments being noted in 
the issues of May, 1930, page 519, and May, 
1931, page 531. “The classes have been in 
operation since January 9,” Mr. Crawford 
writes, “and although I have not had an 
opportunity of visiting them, I am assured 
that they are better than ever and that de- 
cided progress has been made in amending 
the courses and establishing a definite re- 
lationship between the trade practice and in- 
struction given in related subjects, such as 
mathematics, science, drafting, and English. 
We have two well-qualified men on the staff 
of the Hamilton Technical Institute, Messrs. 
Russell and Clench, working in close co-oper- 
ation with the instructors, in an effort to im- 
prove the courses of instruction which were 
compiled, a little over a year ago, by Messrs. 
Temple and Easton of Toronto. 


“Tt is very gratifying to all of us that the 
apprentices who have attended classes are, 
with very few exceptions, eager to receive 
further instruction, and our only regret is that 
we lack the money and facilities to allow 
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third and fourth year apprentices to receive 
the benefit of this intensive training. Those 
who visit the classes are astonished at the 
excellence of the work done and somewhat 
surprised at the keen interest of the appren- 
tices. Many employers who criticize the Act 
are compelled, after visiting the classes, to 
admit that at least this branch of the work is 
well worth while. 


“Were it not for the serious condition of 
unemployment and lack of money in the con- 
struction industry at the present time, I am 
sure that we would have had very successful 
classes in at least four centres during the pres- 
ent winter, and most of our troubles in de- 
veloping this new system of apprenticeship 
would have been over. As it is, we are unable 
to provide continuous employment for boys 
already indentured and deem it inadvisable to 
encourage the taking-on of new boys until 
such time as conditions improve. It will 
probably be a couple of years or more before 
we will have regained all lost ground and be 
in a position to extend the Act into other 
trades and industries. You will be interested 
to know, however, that we are utilizing this 
period of depression to investigate conditions 
in other industries and pave the way for the 
extension of the Act when the time is right.” 

Special day classes for first and second year 
apprentices in the nine designated building 
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trades are being held in Hamilton during an 
eight weeks’ period, commencing January 9, 
1933. These classes are attended by indentured 
apprentices from all parts of the province, the 
total enrolment being 98, distributed as fol- 
lows :— 

Bricklaying and Stone were geri 


Carpentry... gaat hill 
Painting and Decorating. SB tes boce dae LO 
Plastering wc Ves). « a enaset ceiete Cie 
Ploneune 4 ieee ae eee, Tht) Se eS 
Steamfitting. . me Gee Lea eer, Co 
Sheet Metal Work.. .. .. Seay iy sas pera el A 
Electric Installation.. .. .. .. dylan Mist 

98 


Owing to existing conditions in the building 
industry, few apprentices have been taken on 
during the past two years, and it has been 
found advisable to operate classes in only one 
centre. Hamilton has been chosen largely be~- 
cause of the splendid facilities available and 
the fact that the Toronto schools are crowded. 
In previous years, classes have been held in 
Toronto, Hamilton and Ottawa, and one season 
two classes were held in Windsor. It is ex- 
pected that, with the return of more normal 
conditions, the number of apprentices will 
rapidly increase, so that special classes may be 
again opened in these four centres. 

During attendance at these classes, each ap- 
prentice receives a living allowance of $10 per 
week, in lieu of wages. Money for this pur- 
pose and for necessary railway fares is provided 


Workers’ 


Industrial Welfare, the official organ of the 
British Works Management Association and 
other societies, discusses in its January issue 
“the economic crisis and the human factor,” 
including the question of “productive indus- 
trial co-operation” and the proper use of in- 
centives to employees. “It must not be as- 
sumed,” the writer states,“ that incentives must 
be financial... ... He (the worker) must 
be induced to feel a sense of partnership in 
the enterprise, not to consider himself as a 
mere machine exploited by it, not to consider 
himself, his fellow-workers and the enterprise 
as alwalrs battling against one another, each 
striving to secure the greatest financial gain.” 

The experience of Arthur H. Lee and Sons 
Ltd., of Birkenhead, as described recently be- 
fore the British Association, is cited as an 
example of the practice of such co-operation: 
“We had a group of young girls threading 
needles. This was monotonous, and it was 


from the Assessment Fund, under which em- 
ployers in the designated trades contribute 
one-eighth of one per cent (4 of 1%) of the 
annual payroll. Owing to the small number of 
boys available for classes this year and the 
fact that a surplus had been accumulated in 
the fund from previous years, the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Board suspended the assess- 
ment this year and the money required for liv- 
ing allowances will be taken from the accumu- 
lated reserve. The tuition fees and all costs 
of instruction are shared by the municipalities 
and the provincial government. 

Instruction provided in the classes is both 
practical and theoretical, the teachers being 
carefully selected from the trades, and special 
courses being prepared for each group. 

Employers and mechanics who have visited 
the classes in previous years have been agree- 
ably surprised by the quality of the work pro- 
duced and the eagerness of the apprentices to 
avail themselves of this splendid opportunity 
to learn both the technique and operation of 
their chosen trades. The Provincial Board in- 
vites employers and as many other interested 
persons as possible to become personally 
familiar with the work being undertaken. 

Any person wishing information regarding 
the nature and operation of the Apprenticeship 
Act may secure a booklet containing the Act 
and regulations on application to: Chief Inspec- 
tor of Apprenticeship, Department of Labour, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto 5, Ontario. 


Co-operation in Production 


thought that piece work would stimulate in- 
terest, but their output fell from 96 dozen 
needles threaded in a day to about 75 dozen 
per day per girl. We realized the girls were 
too young to be seriously interested in finan- 
cial matters, so we planned a system of a 
hundred dozen needles, after which they could 
go home and play. The result was that all 
the girls had finished their hundred dozen by 
2.30 in the afternoon. Then the sporting ele- 
ment came in, and the girls set out for record 
breaking, with the result that now the record 
stands at three hundred dozen a day. I think 
the Englishman, and probably other nation- 
alities too, will not work hard purely for 
money. If leadership were ideal financial in- 
centives could almost be set aside. Manage- 
ment is important, and astuteness and diplo- 
matic skill are the last things in dealing with 
workers. Frankness and simplicity are essen- 
tial.” 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA SUBMITS LEGISLA- 
TION PROGRAM TO DOMINION GOVERNMENT 


feds annual presentation of legislative pro- 
posals of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada to the Dominion Government was 
made by the Executive Council of the Con- 
gress at Ottawa on January 27. The delegates 
included Messrs. Tom Moore (president), 
James Simpson (Vice-president) and P. M. 
Draper (secretary-treasurer), who were ac- 
companied by a large number of Canadian 
representatives of affiliated national and inter- 
national unions, and representatives of the 
railway running trades. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment was represented by the Right Hon. 
R. B. Bennett, Prime Minister; the Hon. Hugh 
Guthrie, Minister of Justice; the Hon. W. A. 
Gordon, Minister of Labour and acting-Min- 
ister of Immigration and Colonization; the 
Hon. E. N. Rhodes, Minister of Finance; and 
the Hon. Alfred Duranleau, Minister of 
Marine. , 


President Tom Moore made explanatory 
statements in connection with the various pro- 
posals as they were read. The presentation 
was made on behalf of the 165,000 Canadian 
workers enrolled in the organizations compos- 
ing the membership of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, and the views expressed 
were based on decisions reached at the annual 
conventions of the Congress. 


Before proceeding to present the legislative 
proposals of the Congress Mr. Moore referred. 
to representations which had been submitted 
to the Cabinet on the preceding day by 
another labour delegation, and intimated that. 
the Congress might later see fit to submit a 
statement on the subject matters involved. 


The first matter mentioned in the memo- 
randum was the immediate need for steps 
being taken to bring relief to the several 
hundred thousands now unemployed. “We 
recognize,” it was stated, “that this condition 
is not peculiar to Canada but is shared by 
workers in other countries, and therefore some 
international cooperation is essential before a 
proper equilibrium between production and 
consumption can be established throughout 
the world. Because of this we urge continuance 
of participation by the Canadian Government 
in international conferences called to consider 
social and economic matters of this kind, or 
such closely related questions as disarma- 
ment, settlement of war debts, stabilization of 
exchange and currency, etc., and we would 
further respectfully ask that every effort be 
made to give effect to the decisions reached 
at such conferences.” 

§8202—534 


The memorandum expressed appreciation of 
the action of the Government in _ having 
accepted the nomination of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada for workers’ repre- 
sentatives to the last annual conference of 
the international Labour Organization, also to 
the special Tripartite Conference on Hours of 
Labour held in Geneva in January this year. 
“Since ratification of the Treaty and the in- 
auguration of the I. L. O. in 1919,” it was 
stated, “all Governments of Canada have 
faithfully adhered to this provision so far as 
representation at the I. L. O. conference is 
concerned and in doing so have recognized 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
as the most representative body of Canadian 
workers from which to acept nomination for 
workers’ delegates or advisers.” 

The memorandum also expressed approval 
of the government’s action in appointing 
representatives of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada on important boards and 
commissions, including the National Research 
Council, the Employment Service Council of 
Canada, Canadian National Railways Direc- 
torate and the Dominion Health Council, but 
regret was expressed that this practice was 
not again followed in making the recent re- 
appointment of the workers’ member on the 
latter body. 


Employment and Unemployment 


While allowing that this problem had its 
international aspects, the memorandum 
pointed out that the success of international 
co-operation largely depended upon the extent 
to which conditions are ameliorated in each 
country by the taking of such action as lies 
within the competence of the respective gov- 
ernments. The following proposals were there- 
fore made to the Government. 

Unemployment Insurance.—After a reference 
to the interprovincial conference held at 
Ottawa in January, the memorandum pro- 
ceeded :—“Judging from the support given by 
other national groups to the oft-repeated pro- 
posals put forward by our movement for a 
national scheme of unemployment insurance 
to which the State, emiployers and workers 
would contribute, we are convinced that this 
legislation is earnestly desired by the majority 
of the people of Canada. We, therefore, urge 
that efforts be renewed to overcome what- 
ever obstacles may still exist so that this 
piece of legislation may be enacted during the 
present session of Parliament.” Enactment:. 
of such legislation would have the result, it, 
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was claimed, that thousands of workers would 
be saved from the demoralizing effect inherent 
in the acceptance of public or private relief 
and that merchants and producers would 
benefit by the stabilization of purchasing 
power which would accrue. 

Pointing to the need for the provision of 
work in addition to direct relief, the dele- 
gation urged that the Government should 
use every means at its disposal to create and 
stimulate employment by undertaking the 
repair and erection of public buildings and 
other classes of useful public works including 
construction of highways, reforestation, clear- 
ing of agricultural lands, separation of grade 
railway crossings, provision of cheap loans for 
the construction of workmen’s homes, etc. 
It was further suggested that the Federal 
Government should also return to its former 
policy of rendering financial assistance to the 
Provinces and Municipalities for the carrying 
on of such similar activities as lie within 
their respective jurisdictions. The time worked 
on public undertakings, it was proposed, 
should be limited to six hours per day and 
five days per week, and the Government 
should also use all the influence at its com- 
mand to secure the adoption of the shorter 
work day and work week by industry gen- 
erally. 

Attention was directed to the declarations 
of the International Labour Organization 
(League of Nations) to the effect that the 
reduction of purchasing power is a contribu- 
tory cause towards the aggravation of un- 
employment. “To correct this we believe it 
essential that, in the shortening of the hours 
of labour, wages should be maintained at a 
level which would not further jeopardize the 
standard of living of workers affected and 
that wherever feasible to do so, wages and 
salaries should be increased.” It was sug- 
gested that the Government take a lead in 
this by restoring the salary put into effect, 
In respect to its own employees, and particu- 
larly as it affected casual workers whose wages 
are governed by prevailing conditions. 

The problem of unemployed transients was 
mext dealt with. “The tightening of pro- 
vincial and municipal regulations in respect 
to provision of relief for unemployed workers 
has resulted,” it was stated, “in large num- 
bers who, because of the transient and casual 
nature of their employment have been unable 
to establish municipal residence qualifications, 
too often themselves without means of susten- 
ance and driven from one district to another. 
The action of your Government in providing 
work for a small number of this class in the 
clearing and development of air ports across 
Canada has been noted and we have every 
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reason to believe that in these camps the 
men are well fed and housed and by being 
given productive employment their morale is 
being maintained. There is considerable 
doubt, however, as to whether the cash allow- 
ance given in addition to food, clothing and 
shelter is sufficient to allow for replacement of 
clothing, etc., and we would urge that further 
consideraton be given to the advisability of 
increasing this allowance so as to provide for 
these and other meagre requirements and, if 
possible, also enable them to save a little in 
order that they may have an opportunity to 
reestablish themselves in other occupations 
without being thrown back on the bread line 
immediately they cease work in these camps. 
We consider the provision of work, food and 
shelter for these men under well-regulated 
and sanitary arrangements is such a vast im- 
provement over past conditions that it should 
be extended to take care of the great number 
who are still left without any means of secur- 
ing a livelihood.” 


Further Measures to Combat Unemploy- 
ment 


A number of further measures were sug- 
gested for facilitating the relief of unemploy- 
ment, as follows:— 


Revision of the British North America Act 
so as to give greater powers to the Federal 
Government to deal with social and labour 
legislation and particularly that covered in 
Conventions and Recommendations emanat- 
ing from the annual conferences of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization (League of 
Nations). Changes should be made which 
would enable the Federal Government to 
both enact and administer unemployment 
insurance and old age pension legislation as 
national measures. 

The veto power of the Senate should be 
restricted, as was that of the House of Lords 
in Great Britain several years ago. 


The Alien Labour Act should be revised 
and the responsibility for its administration 
placed upon a minister of the Government, 
and in addition the contract labour provisions 
of the Immigration Act more strictly inter- 
preted and enforced. 

In view of the prevailing unemployment 
amongst Canadian musicians it was suggested 
that all musicians serving in the bands of 
the permanent forces of Canada should be 
removed from the competitive field. 

Claiming that the tax on printing pro- 
claimed by the Federal Government, August, 
1931, was designed to create employment in 
the printing industry or provide revenue for 
the Government and that in either case the 
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intent had been largely nullified by the print- 
ing of articles from plates made outside 
Canada, the delegation asked that the Can- 
ada Copyright Act be amended so as to 
read. :— 

“Any printed article requiring Canadian 
copyright must be printed from type set, or 
from plates made from type set, within the 
confines of the Dominion of Canada.” 

In order to provide revenue for dealing 
with unemployment it was proposed the 
levies on incomes or wealth generally be fur- 
ther increased and so graded that the largest 
percentage be paid by those who possess the 
greatest wealth. 

Amendment of the Bankruptcy Act was 
recommended so as to give priority of wage 
claims over all other creditors. 

The memorandum re-iterated the stand of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
in favour of the principle of nationalization 
of the banking system. Further, it was pro- 
posed that the Government should reduce the 
interest rates on outstanding public bonds 
and debentures to a rate not in excess of 
three and one-half per cent so as to establish 
a more just equilibrium between the value 
of money paid as interest and that earned 
through productive enterprise; and that legis- 
lative action should be taken to prevent the 
practice of watering of stock by industrial, 
commercial and public utility enterprises with 
the end in view that dividends be allowed to 
be paid only on actual capital employed by 
such concerns. 

As aged workers are relieved from the 
necessity of attempting to compete in an 
already overcrowded labour market, the 
memorandum requested that steps be taken 
to make old age pensions applicable to all 
needy qualified persons in Canada irrespec- 
tive of the province in which they reside, and 
that the clause demanding five years pro- 
vincial residence be repealed; further that the 
Act be amended to reduce the qualifying age 
from 70 to 65 years; and to materially raise 
the present amount of $360 per year which is 
now the aggregate of private and pension 
income allowable before deduction is made 
from pension payments. 

The efforts are now being put forth by 
various provincial and municipal authorities 
to place unemployed workers from industrial 
centres on vacant farm land were approved, 
and the Minister of Immigration and 
Colonization was commended for the assist- 
ance his Department was rendering in this 
work. 

It was pointed out that the Employment 
Service Council of Canada might be of 
valuable assistance in advising on many 
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phases of employment and unemployment, 
but that only once since 1980 had this Coun- 
cil been convened. The memorandum 
suggested that fuller use should be made of 
the services of the Council during this period 
of acute unemployment. 


The recommendation made for the past 
two years for the establishment of a National 
Economic Council, was again made. Such a 
council, it was thought, might take the form 
of a small representative committee, on which 
labour as represented by the Congress would 
be accorded membership, and under whose 
guidance a section of the National Research 
Council would operate. The memorandum 
suggested that the main purpose of such a 
body would be to gather facts in respect to 
the economic changes taking place in industry 
and agriculture. It was recalled that similar 
proposals had been brought to the attention 
of Parliament, the resolution introduced dur- 
ing the last session receiving practically 
unanimous approval. Almost all major in- 
dustrial countries, with the exception of Great 
Britain, had established councils of this 
character, and in that country the British 
Federation of Industries and the British Trade 
Union Congress had jointly made proposals 
to the Government along similar lines. 
Immediate action in this direction was urged 
in view of the need for more adequate infor- 
mation in Canada in respect to the problem 
of distribution, purchasing power, displace- 
ment of labour by machinery, and many other 
questions related to the growing problem of 
unemployment. 

Pending action which would establish 
throughout the Dominion the general five- 
day work week, the delegation asked that 
steps be taken to revise the Lord’s Day 
Act so as to bring it into harmony with the 
International Convention respecting One 
Day’s Rest in Seven. “By this means”, 
it was thought, “some limitation would be 
placed upon those employers who from time 
to time call upon their employees to work 
seven days per week which practice often can- 
not be classed as illegal because of the many 
exemptions allowed under the existing legis- 
lation.” 

In regard to the Fair Wages Policy of the 
government the memorandum pointed out that 
this policy had a material influence upon pri- 
vate employers, who frequently took advant- 
age of the surplus of labour to bring about 
reduction of wages. There were, however, 
many public works which were not covered 
by the Fair Wages provisions, and the dele- 
gation ‘therefore asked for amendments: (a) 
to extend ‘its provisions to cover all under- 
takings financed wholly or in part by Domin- 
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ion funds and to companies or commissions 
operated by or on behalf of the Government; 
(b)repealing Clause 2 Section 3 of the Act, 
so as to make the same applicable to all work 
done in connection with Government con- 
tracts. Action was urged to give full appli- 
cation to Section 5 of the Act and regulations 
thereunder, and it was proposed that all 
water-borne contracts for the Government of 
Canada be made only with Canadian registered 
ships, manned by Canadian personnel and 
paying the rates of wages recognized in 
Canada for the respective classes of crews. 

In order to secure international peace and 
security, the memorandum urged the impor- 
tance of securing an international agreement 
for disarmament. The participation by the 
Canadian Government in the World Dis- 
armament Conference was noted with satis- 
faction and the government was respectfully 
urged to continue co-operation with such 
movements. 


Transportation and Public Ownership 


The delegation  wre-interated previous 
declarations of the Congress in favour of the 
principles of “ public ownership and democratic 
management of all public utilities’ and 
“Government control and fullest development 
of all natural resources.” The following 
proposals were submitted in the hope of secur- 
ing action in harmony with these declara- 
tions :— 

In regard to radio broadcasting the enact- 
ment of the measure last session placing the 
control of radio broadcasting in the hands of 
a Government Commission was noted with 
pleasure, and the hope was expressed that 
facilities would be extended the commission 
to fully develop its functions as early as 
possible. The Prime Minister’s. declaration 
on the principle of public ownership made 
in support of. this legislation was commended 
strongly. 


The views of the Congress on the recent re- 
port of the Royal Commission on Railways and 
Transportation had already been made known 
to the Government in the memorandum sub- 
mitted in conjunction with the standard rail- 
road organizations. These included recom- 
mendations: that there should be no surrender 
to private interests of the publicly owned rail- 
ways of Canada and that in any changes made 
the principle of public ownership should be 
maintained; that in any reconstruction of the 
C.N.R. Directorate provisions should be made 
for the continuance of wage workers repre- 
sentation of a non-political character thereon; 
that any essential economies should be carried 
out in such manner so as not to jeopardize 
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employment of railway workers and further 
intensify the unemployment situation. 


The delegation commended the action of the 
Government enacting upon the recommenda- 
tion contained in the Duff Commission’s 
Report and endeavouring to secure agreement 
with the Provincial Governments for the more 
effective control of motor transportation on 
our public highways, and hoped that these 
efforts would be continued to a successful 
conclusion. It was suggested that such con- 
trol should be placed under the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners for Canada or that a new 
authority should be set up with powers to 
standardize all rates on a fair and equitable 
basis with the railways and to enforce the 
observance of such hours of labour (not more 
than eight in each day) to insist upon physical 
efficiency of bus and truck drivers, and to 
regulate the size and weight of trucks so as 
to ensure safety to other users of the high- 
ways and the travelling public. 


Protest was made against the proposed 
disposal of vessels of the Canadian Govern- © 
ment Merchant Marine, except such as were 
obsolete, which vessels should be replaced by 
modern vessels. 


A system of canal tolls on a tonnage basis 
was recommended on the Welland Ship Canal 
by which route more freight and grain would 
in future be carried to the detriment of the 
railways, which had to meet all charges in 
maintaining the right of way, etc. 


The delegation again expressed the opposi- 
tion of the Congress to the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission on Harbours (Gibb 
Report) recommending the abolition of Local 
Harbour Boards and the substitution therefor 
of one central authority, believing that such 
absentee control would make more difficult 
harmonious relations between employees and 
management. 


Revision of Canada Shipping Act was re- 
quested during the present session of Parlia- 
ment, opportunity to be given representatives 
of the National Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, an affiliate of the Con- 
gress, to confer with the Department of 
Marine on any suggested changes which 
materially affect their conditions of employ- 
ment. The Government was commended for 
its action in passing Order in Council P.C. 
2448, dated November 7, 1932, which brings 
into effect Chapter 48 of the Statutes of 1931 
respecting regulation contained in the Safety 
at Sea and Load Line International Conven- 
tion. It was proposed, however, that the 
Act be amended so as to extend its provisions 
to ships operating on the Great Lakes and 
that safety engineer or inspector be 
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appointed to ensure the proper carrying out 
of this provision. 

Re-introduction of Bill No. 74 introduced 
by the Minister of Marine during the last 
session of Parliament, was requested. This 
measure aimed to correct certain abuses in 
connection wih the coastal trade on the Great 
Lakes. It was hoped that it would be enacted 
so as to make its provisions effective at the 
opening of the 1933 navigation season. 


General Subjects 


Other requests in the memorandum were as 
follows :— 

Repeal of Section 98 of Criminal Code, as 
being too wide in its application and unduly 
restricts reasonable freedom of speech; and the 
insertion in the Criminal Code of the clause 
defining and legalizing peaceful picketing. 

Coal Price Investigation—the Government 
being commended for its action in this 
matter. 

Amendment of the Civil Service Super- 
annuation Act so as to make provision for 
“prevailing rates employees” viz: those 
engaged at various trades, wage rates for 
which are based on those established for 
similar occupations outside the government 
service. As this class comprised a consider- 
able number of employees and as many had 
been in the employ of the Government for 
long periods it was considered that similar 
protection should be afforded them as applies 
to other classes. 

Health Insurance was noted as among the 
measures making for social progress that were 
being studied of late by a number of the 
Provinces, and as any such legislation should 
be uniformly applicable throughout the 
Dominion, the Federal Government was 
requested to take action to the end that pro- 
vincial activities in this connection may be 
co-ordinated and a nation-wide system of 
health insurance established. 

Grants for technical education in accord- 
ance with provisions of the Vocational 
Education Act of 19381. 

Election Act amendments to provide for 
half-holiday with pay on Federal election 
days; to enable seamen necessarily absent 
from their homes on election day to exercise 
their franchise and to prevent secret contri- 
butions towards election campaign funds. 

Abolition of grants for cadet training in 
schools. 

Enactment of legislation to facilitate inter- 
provincial trading by co-operative societies in 
Canada. 

Improvement of letter carriers conditions. 

In regard to tariffs, it was suggested that 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act be 


made operative in all tariff-protected indus- 
tries; that control should be exercised over 
such industries to prevent watering of stocks 
and charging of unreasonable prices to con- 
sumers; that reasonable hours of labour be 
observed, the wages to be sufficient to main- 
tain proper standards of living and to ensure 
preference of employment to residents of 
Canada; that in the appointment of members 
of the proposed Tariff Board consideration be 
given to the appointment of a representative 
of labour chosen on the nomination of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

The establishment of an Advisory Board to 
the Department of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion, upon which representation will be 
accorded industry, labour and agriculture, in 
addition to the representation of the various 
Provincial Governments. 


Compliance with the International Labour 
Organization Convention (1922) for the pub- 
lication and international exchange of emigra- 
tion as well as immigration statistics. 


That boots and shoes should be added to 
the list of articles covered by the provision 
of the Customs Tariff Act requiring the 
marking of the country of origin on such 
imported articles as the Governor in Council 
may from time to time decide. 


Legalizing of sweepstakes. 


The Prime Minister’s Reply 


The Prime Minister, in his reply, thanked 
the delegation for their moderation, and for 
their appreciation of the difficulties of the 
government at the present time. These diffi- 
culties, he pointed out, were of a kind and an 
extent hitherto unknown. While an answer 
could not be given to the several requests 
without fuller consideration, Mr. Bennett 
expressed sympathy with the general purpose 
of the memorandum, which was to bring 
about improvement in labour conditions. 
However, he continued, the present burdens 
on the national treasury made it necessary to 
proceed with the utmost caution in regard 
to any proposals that would involve 
additional taxation. A definite relation 
existed, he said, between the wealth of a 
country and its taxable capacity, and in 
Canada they were dangerously near the limit 
at the present time. This condition existed 
not only in connection with the revenue of 
the Dominion, but also with that of the 
Provinces and municipalities. As an example 
of the claims on the treasury he mentioned 
that a total of $21,500,000 every month, or 
$260,000,000 yearly, had to be raised for only 
three federal purposes, interest on the public 
debt, war pensions, and the deficits of the 
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Canadian National Railways. That amount 
was for these three purposes only, and did 
not include the sums required for keeping the 
federal government machine going, nothing 
for subsidies to the provinces or for the wear 
and tear on public works. He reminded the 
delegates that the population of the Dominion 
was only about 10,000,000, and that only a 
few years ago the entire revenue of the 


country had been less than $50,000,000. The 
Prime Minister concluded by pointing out 
that the first duty of the Dominion Govern- 
ment at the present time was to hold the 
country together, and to maintain its integrity, 
expressing the hope that when the next 
presentation was made a year hence it would 
be under more promising conditions than at 
the present time. 


Province of Quebec Executive of Trades and Labour Congress 


The Province of Quebec Executive Com- 
mittee of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada submitted their legislative program to 
the provincial cabinet on January 13. The 
delegation, which included local representatives 
of affiliated international and national unions, 
expressed appreciation of the action of the 
government in the establishment of a pro- 
vincial Department of Labour and approval 
of the appointment of Hon. C. J. Arcand as 
the first Minister of Labour. Appreciation 
was also voiced of the decision of the govern- 
ment to acquiesce in some of the reforms 
requested by the organization in the past. 

Safety and Health—The memorandum 
asked for legislation to govern the erection, 
operation and supervision of hoisting ma- 
chinery in building work, and also for an en- 
actment controlling the use of paint spraying 
machines. It condemned unhygienic printing 
establishments and unsanitary restaurants, and 
recommended legislative prohibition of un- 
sanitary locations and practices; that plumb- 
ing inspection be made more stringent; and 
that qualifying examinations for inspectors be 
held. It also recommended legislation com- 
pelling the employment of two licensed pro- 
jectionists at every moving picture show and 
the stricter examination of applicants. 
“Hours and Wages—Under this heading, the 
committee reviewed the displacement of 
labour by machinery, and expressed the opin- 
ion that “the progressive reduction of working 
hours would assist in relieving the problem.” 
To this end it was urged that governmental 
authorities should take the lead and set an 
example to industry generally, adopting the 
principle of the five-day week and the six-hour 
day upon all work undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, either directly or under contract. 

The committee drew attention to the alleged 
practice of some large industries working their 
employees seven days a week in violence of 
legislation prohibiting such practice. Prosecu- 
tion in cases of such violation was urged. 

Fair Wages—On the question of fair wages 
regulations the executive recognized the fact 
that legislative enactments had provided for 


the insertion of a fair wage clause in certain 
government contracts. “Despite this fact, 
however,” the memorandum proceeded “there 
apparently have been a number of unscru- 
pulous contractors who have taken undue 
advantage of present economic conditions to 
exploit the workers employed on such con- 
tracts. We cannot too strongly condemn such 
action which can only be classed as repre- 
hensible, inasmuch as it deprives the workers 
of the consideration they are justly entitled 
to. Your government is therefore urged to 
take the necessary steps to put an end to such 
proceedings and to penalize all contractors 
who violate these regulations to the extent 
that they would lose the privilege of tender- 
ing on any further government works.” 


The committee also urged, if not already 
provided by Order in Council, that the regula- 
tions be extended to all government depart- 
ments. 

Referring to minimum wages for women the 
memorandum requested that the Commission 
be empowered to take legal action to recover 
wages in cases where employers violated the 
regulations. 

The increasing use of one-man cars on street 
railways was considered by the executive as 
“exposing the public to constant danger im 
congested areas,” and the government was 
asked to take steps to prevent the continuance 
of this method of operating public convey- 
ances. Under the operation of the Mechanics 
Lien Act, the executive re-iterated a former 
request that in all cases of bankruptcy and 
failure wages should become the first charge 
upon any recoverable assets. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—Several changes 
and extensions in the new workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation were recommended in the 
memorandum. While pointing out that the 
Act of 1931, had resulted in “giving reason- 
able satisfaction to those mainly concerned,” 
the executive criticized the certain phases of 
its administration, alleging unnecessary delay 
in the adjustment of a number of cases, and 
arbitrary interpretations of certain clauses of 
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the Act. These defects, it was considered, 
would be remedied by the appointment of a 
labour representative on the board. 

With regard to occupational diseases, it was 
recommended that the Nst be extended to in- 
clude “infected blisters; cancer occurring in 
connection with the manufacture of pitch and 
tar; dermatitis and bursatitis (inflammation 
of the synovial lining of the joints), and that, 
further, dental treatment, where required as 
the result of an industrial accident should be 
provided for under the Act.” 

It was also urged that the scope of the Act 
be extended to include workers employed in 
hotels and restaurants. 

The report instanced several cases of alleged 
inadequacy or inefficiency of first-aid treat- 
ment. It was therefore urged that “all first- 
aid work to be placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board who 


should be provided with the authority to - 


establish the necessary standards of efficiency 
in the administering of first-aid treatment.” 

Unemployment Insurance-—Reviewing the 
question of Dominion-wide unemployment in- 
surance and the recent interprovincial con- 
ference on this problem, the executive recom- 
mended as follows :— 

“We would therefore strongly emphasize the 
desirability of your government acquiescing in 
any measure that will permit of the Dominion 
Government assuming the responsibility for 
such legislation, and would urge that the 
necessary co-operation be granted in the effort 
to establish a measure of unemployment in- 
surance. Dominion-wide and under Federal 
control.” 

Old Age Pensions—The memorandum re- 
viewed the benefits shared by the various 
provinces coming under the provisions of 
the amended federal legislation of 1931, in- 
creasing the Dominion contribution to 75 per 
cent and recommended that the provincial 
Legislature “give immediate consideration to 


the acceptance of the old age pension legisla- 
tion of the Dominion with a view to enacting 
the necessary legislation that would make it 
effective in the province of Quebec.” 

Sickness and Disability Insurance —Refer- 
ring to the report of the Provincial Royal 
Commission on social insurance, and to its 
recommendations in regard to sickness in- 
surance the executive urged that the govern- 
ment “give to the report the consideration 
that it undoubtedly merits, and in view of 
the pressing need accentuated by present-day 
conditions, take the necessary preliminary 
action to give effect to the recommendations 
contained in the report.” 

Mothers’ Allowances—With regard to the 
question of protection for needy mothers, the 
executive drew attention to “the fact that 
the Province of Quebec is still lacking legis- 
lation, thus placing the women of this prov- 
ince in an inferior position when comparison 
is made with the women of other provinces.” 
Reference was also made to the report and 
recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Social Imsurance, and the _ executive 
“pressed the importance of immediate action 
in the adoption of the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on this question.” In 
urging the enactment of legislation instituting 
a system of mothers’ allowances the follow- 
ing two provisions were emphasized: (1) 
That such allowances should be granted to 
widows burdened with two or more children, 
until these children reach the age of sixteen 
years, with a further proviso that allowances 
be made to a widow, mother of one or more 
children, if the mother be ill and unable to 
work; and (2) That allowances be granted to 
wives whose husbands are insane or totally 
incapacitated for work, with the further 
proviso that aid be given the women in these 


three classes whether they have one child 


or more, and until these children reach the 
age of sixteen. 


Canadian Seamen’s Association 


In a memorandum addressed to a number 
of members of the Dominion Parliament, the 
Canadian Seamen’s Association, with head- 
quarters in Vancouver, suggested the follow- 
ing legislative changes. It was urged that the 
Canada Shipping Act be amended to provide 
for the establishment of a minimum wage 
board whose powers would extend to the 
regulation of seamen’s pay and hours of work: 

The Association also recommended the es- 
tablishment of a system of certificates for 
lower ratings as a measure to ensure the em- 
ployment of qualified seamen in the places of 
inexperienced hands, the possession of such 
certificate to be indicated in the seamen’s dis- 


charge book. It was recommended that three 
years’ deep water or four years’ coasting ser- 
vice be required to qualify for an able bodied 
seaman’s certificate, eighteen months for a 
trimmer’s and two or three years’ service for 
a fireman’s certificate, and two years’ service 
on a motorship for a greaser’s certificate. 

Life-boat certificates were recommended for 
seamen of all departments, while certificates 
for marine cooks, issued by a recognized school 
of marine cookery similar to those already in 
existence in Great Britain, in Australia and in 
New Zealand, were also proposed. 

It was alleged in the memorandum that 
Special measures are required to protect Cana- 
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dian seamen against competition from Asiatic 
seamen, of whom, it was stated, over 2,500 are 
at present employed on Canadian vessels; and 
the establishment of certificates would, apart 
from other damages, constitute a measure of 
protection. 


Complaint was made with respect to sea- 
men’s accommodation on many Canadian ves- 
sels, and it was urged that shipowners should 
be compelled to supply sheets, pillowcases, 
towels and soap twice monthly, and to arrange 
that blankets should be changed and cleaned 
every two months. 


ALL-CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 
Delegation Interviews the Dominion Cabinet 


DELEGATION representing the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour and 
associated unions presented a memorandum 
of submissions to the Dominion Government 
on January 26. The delegation was composed 
ot the following members: Messrs. Zénon 
David, vice-president, All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour; W. T. Burford, secretary-treasurer, 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour; M. Doran 
and H. Quevillon, Confederation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada; M. M. MacLean, and M. 
‘C. Anderson, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees; R. I. Bradley, Electrical 
Communication Workers of Canada; E. H. 
‘Cook, C. A. Beattie, and S. E. White, Canadian 
Association of Railway Enginemen, Conductors, 
‘Trainmen, Yardmen, Telegraphers, and Dis- 
patchers; R. B. Russell, A. Meikle, A. Hume, 
J. Duff, and W. McCallum, One Big Union; 
I. EK. Cross, Canadian Association of Station- 
ary Engineers; J. Douglas, Canadian Electrical 
Trades Union. The total membership of the 
organizations represented by the delegation 
was given as 92,000. 

The delegation was received by the Prime 
Minister, and by the following members of 
the Dominion Cabinet: the Hon. W. A. 
‘Gordon, Minister of Labour; the Hon. Hugh 
‘Guthrie, Minister of Justice, and the Hon. 
R. J. Manion, Minister of Railways and 
‘Canals. Mr. Bennett thanked the delegation 
for the presentation of their views, which, he 
‘said, would receive careful consideration. 


Mr. W. T. Burford, secretary-treasurer of 
‘the ‘Congress, read the memorandum of sub- 
‘missions. 

The memorandum called the attention of 
‘the Government to “the present status of 
the organized workers in the Dominion,” point- 
ing out that various laws permit and facilitate 
the combination of the workers in unions for 
the purpose of bargaining collectively as to 
their conditions of employment. “Yet these 
‘laws,” it was stated, “though well conceived 
and wholly commendable in purpose, do not 
ensure the right of voluntary association. It is 
‘submitted that their effect has been nullified in 
large measure by other laws, that their sub- 
‘stance has been vitiated by amendment in 


detail, and that, as interpreted and implement- 
ed in administrative policy and patronage, 
they effectually deny the right which they os- 
tensibly recognize. It is hoped that when the 
handicap which is now imposed on the workers 
is fully understood the Government will ap- 
prehend the need to rectify a condition which 
is not in the public interest and which does 
not reflect the will of the Canadian people as 
xpressed in the statutes.” 

-The memorandum then entered upon a 
criticism of the international labour movement 
as being unsuitable to conditions as they exist 
in Canada to-day. That system, it was claimed 
had been designed to meet the needs of jour- 
neymen craftsmen in the days when employ- 
ment was sought on both sides of the inter- 
national boundary, but owing to the restric- 
tions on migration and other causes, such a 
condition did not exist at present. The inter- 
national unions, however, were still regarded 
in some quarters as the standard form of 
organization, to the detriment, it was claimed, 
of purely Canadian unions. The delegation 
objected to the recognition of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada as “the most 
representative organization” of Canadian 
workers for the purpose of representation at 
the International Labour ‘Conferences at 
Geneva. 

The memorandum proceeded to criticize the 
admission into Canada of an unlimited num- 
ber of “accredited representatives” of inter- 
national unions without any restriction upon 
their activities while in this country. It was 
claimed further, that the international unions 
enjoyed special preferences and facilities, as 
compared with Canadian unions, in regard to 
the provisions of benefits for their members. 

The concluding paragraphs of the memor- 
dum were as follows:— 


“The All-Canadian Congress of Labour re- 
quests the Government to review the present 
conditions of labour organization in Canada. 
It is submitted that the Government, unless 
it is prepared to go further in the protection 
of Canadian institutions and cultural interests, 
should at the very least show impartiality as 
between the groups of organized workers, in- 
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stead of a marked preference for a group 
whose foreign control cannot be disguised. 
The Congress realizes that the Government 
might logically extend its ‘Canada First’ 
policy so far as to cancel the privileges of all 
industrial associations which are under the 
domination of alien central bodies, but it does 
not ask the Government to go that far. The 
Government having conceded the propriety of 
the representation of the workers on certain 
official delegations, councils and commissions, 
the Congress requests that such representation 
shall not be confined to those workers who 
are members of United States unions. It also 
requests the removal of all impediments, so 
far as this is within the powers of the Gov- 
ernment, to the exercise by the workers of 
the right to belong to organizations of their 
choice. It has no doubt as to what that choice 
will be, and all it seeks is a fair field and no 
favour. But for the relief of Canadian workers 
from foreign control in their union affairs and 
to ensure their freedom in industrial relations 
the Congress is convinced that there must be 
not only a change in governmental policy but 
also a change in the law. 


“The Congress therefore respectfully sub- 
mits certain specific recommendations. The 
railway industry being, as already suggested, 
more closely regulated by legislation than 
any other industry, and being also, from the 
workers’ standpoint, the key industry in labour 
organization in Canada and other countries, it 
is felt that the duty devolves upon the Gov- 
ernment of ensuring the equitable incidence 
of the law on railway employment, and of 
removing any anomalies which may occur 
under the law and in the industrial conditions 
which result therefrom. The one great anomaly 
resulting from existing railway legislation, in 
conjunction with the general law concerning 
industrial disputes, is the facility afforded a 
union or a group of unions which has once 
‘become dominant to continue indefinitely to 
exercise authority without the approval of the 
workers upon whose suffrage it is nominally 
dependent. To remedy this condition, the 
Government is requested to take steps to 
amend the Railway Act in such manner as to 
provide that any class, craft, or category of 
railway workers shall be able, without risk of 
intimidation, to name the union which they 
desire to represent their interests. The draft 
of a bill, indicating the manner in which the 
Railway Act might be amended to effect this 
measure of industrial democracy, is appended 


to this memorandum. It is believed that the 
draft bill will be found to contain nothing 
which would place an unfair handicap on any 
railway union, while the All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour is convinced that the bill 
offers a means of removing the principal ob- 


‘stacle to freedom of association with which 


a great number of railwaymen have to con- 
tend. The Government is requested to in- 
struct the board of directors of the Canadian 
National Railways to give effect forthwith to 
the principle of the bill in the Government- 
owned railway service, and also to instruct 
the board to withdraw its recognition from 
labour unions whose policies are wholly or in 
part illegal or contrary to the public interest, 
or which countenance illegal practices by their 
members and officials. 

“Tt is recommended that the appointment 
of workers’ delegates and advisers to Interna- 
tional Labour Conferences shall be made in 
conformity with Article 389 of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the judgment of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice in 1922; also 
that no workers’ delegate or adviser shall be 
selected without prior consultation with the 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour and such 
other organizations as are deemed qualified 
under the Treaty. 

“Finally, the Government is requested to 
rescind the special privileges now enjoyed by 
the United States unions having branches in 
Canada under the Insurance Act, the Immi- 
gration Act, and the Customs Tariff.” 





The Draft Bill to amend the Railway Act, 
to which reference is made above, was ap- 
pended to the Memorandum. The proposed 
Bill contains sections expressly granting em- 
ployees the right of association in a union of 
their own choice, the union with the majority 
of the employees in any class to be deemed 
the “representative union.” In case of dis- 
pute between two or more unions as to the 
right to be so regarded, the Bill lays down ° 
a procedure to be followed with a view to 
solving the question of representation. It is 
proposed that the Minister of Labour, in 
such doubtful cases, should ascertain the will 
of the employees by direct inquiry, a ballot 
being taken for the purpose of ascertaining 
the preference of the employees in regard to 
their union affiliation. At the same time 
equal treatment would be allowed to mem- 
bers of other unions, in regard to wages, 
benefits and privileges, as would be enjoyed 
by members of the representative union. 
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Railway Workers Present Memorandum to the Deminion Governmeni 


Representatives of the Railway Brother- 
hoods interviewed the Dominion Government 
on January 26, in order to present the views 
of the employees on the subject of reorgani- 
zation of the Caandian National Railway 
system as proposed in the legislation now 
before Parliament. This legislation is on the 
lines suggested by the Royal Commission, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice Duff, 
who presented their report last fall. 


On November 24, during the proceedings 
before the Senate Committee, the views of 
the employees were presented by a delegation 
which included Messrs. W. L. Best, chairman, 
Dominion Legislative Board, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; and R. 
J. Tallon, President, American Federation of 
Labour, Railway Employees’ Department, 
Division 4. The brief presented suggested 
that there be a board of five trustees to 
administer the Canadian National Railways, 
one member to be a personnel expert special- 
izing in public relations, in place of the board 
of three trustees proposed by the bill intro- 
duced in the Senate. The brief advocated 
immediate revision of the Canadian National 
Railways financial structure, and urged the 
necessity of imposing upon the railways a 
statutory duty not to aggravate unemploy- 
ment as a by-product of co-operation between 
them. Addressing the committee, Mr. Best 
contended that hasty action in elimination of 
railway services and facilities to remove 
duplication would not tend to improve the 
railway situation or relieve the conditions 
prevailing throughout the country. He advo- 
cated that where terminal facilities are 
abandoned, the employees concerned should 
have their seniority rights adjusted carefully, 
and should be compensated for any loss 
suffered, due to decrease of value of prop- 
erty. He stated that railway labour generally 
does not look kindly upon the proposal for 
arbitral tribunals, its view being that if com- 
pulsory arbitration must be resorted to, the 
Board of Railway Commissioners would be a 
much more suitable body to have control 
than would be arbitral tribunals subject to 
one-man domination. 


Senator Meighen, dealing with Mr. Best’s 
arguments, stated that Canada would face 
economic disaster and that railway labour 
would probably suffer before anybody else if 
the policy of borrowing by, and on behalf of, 
the Canadian National Railways was con- 
tinued. Conditions had reached a point where 
the financial standing of the whole country 
would be threatened seriously if the borrow- 
ings were not stopped. He added that no 
member of Parliament wished to proceed in 


disregard of humanitarian principles, but that 
the situation must be faced squarely and 
economies effected, even at some cost to the 
railway employees. 

Mr. Tallon presented figures to show that 
51,663 Canadian railway employees had been 
deprived of employment, the railway payroll 
having decreased $63,428,757. Mr. Best con- 
tended that it would be preferable to have 
the country continue to subsidize the railways 
rather than to deprive more men of employ- 
ment. 


Second Memorandum 


A further memorandum was presented to 
the Government on behalf of the Railway 
organizations on January 26, when the Right 
Hon. R. B. Bennett, Prime Minister, heard 
the representations of a delegation. A memo- 
randum was submitted by Mr. J. B. Ward, 
general chairman of the Locomotive Engineers 
of the Canadian Pacific System. He was 
accompanied by W. L. Best, Dominion legis- 
lative representative of the Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Engineers, and Frank McKenna, 
chairman of the C.P.R. System of Federated 
Shopmen. 

The supplementary memorandum urged 
upon the Government the importance of con- 
sidering the “human element” in connéction 
with the proposed reorganization of the'rail- 
ways, and “earnestly appealed to the govern- 
ment in the railway crisis, to temper the 
wind of economy to the workers without 
bread.” 

“We-must not further aggravate our social 
conditions,” the memorandum declared: 
“Doctrines, old and new, of a _ character 
foreign to our desinres are heard everywhere, 
all of which are eagerly listened to and some- 
times accepted by the man with a family in 
difficulty.” 

The memorandum expressed the opinion of 
the workers as in favour of preserving the 
identity of the two railway systems in 
Canada, and proceeded as follows:—‘Railway 
workers, just as the Royal Commisison, are 
also compelled to sound a note of warning 
to the Canadian people. There are now 
nearly a million Canadian wage-earners out 
of employment. Almost one million Cana- 
dian citizens are subsisting upon charity and 
government aid. There is no worker by hand 
or brain whose wages has not been cut. There 
is scarcely an employee who is not sharing 
his work with as many of his fellow workers 
as he can possibly help and not call for 
charity or assistance from the government. 

“In the railway industry over 60,000 men 
are wholly without employment and the rest 
are all working short time. Nor is that all. 
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Out of their reduced earnings, as meager as 
they are in thousands and thousands of cases, 
railway men are now contributing 10 per cent 
to reduce the burden upon the federal 
treasury and to improve the financial position 
of the privately-owned railway. Practically 
every demand which has been made upon 
railway labour, whether in the form of wage 
deductions, reduced hours or mileage or total 
discharge, has only served to aggravate the 
prevailing business depression and further 
weaken the financial position of our railways. 
No constructive end is served by reducing 
purchasing power and increasing unemploy- 


ment. It does not revive business. It does 
not create traffic. Instead it slows up the 
whole industry. It ruins the farmer. It 


defeats its own purpose. 


“For these reasons railway labour earnestly 
appeals to the government, in the railway 
crisis, to temper the wind of economy to the 
workers without bread. We who speak for 
the railroad workers are not unmindful of 
the gravity of the Canadian railway situation. 
We want to be helpful and are prepared to be 
helpful in a solution of the problem. 


“Our primary interest is, very naturally, in 
the personnel of those engaged in the railway 
industry, men and women who have devoted 
very many years in most cases to the posi- 
tions they occupy and have occupied. They 
live in communities stretched throughout the 
length and breadth of the inhabited portion 
of our Dominion. Many of them live in 
small communities far removed from great 
cities and our social organization, and in 
these places they have invested their all in 
the requirements of growing families, such, 
for instance, as the primary needs of food, 
shelter, and clothing. In most instances 
homes have been acquired by the mortgage 
system requiring much family sacrifice in 
order that the home may some day be 
declared free. Only too often when that day 
arrives the railroader has reached an advanced 
age. In many such places the local populace 
are often represented on school boards and 
local government bodies by railroad workers 
and this because of their permanence in such 
localities and the vital interests they have 
been obliged to take in their offspring and 
their own social requirements. They and 
theirs often are considered the backbone of 
our citizenship in such localities. The same 
may be said in varying degrees of railroaders 
in our greater transportation centres. These 
people are Canadians, many originating in 
other lands, but Canadians all, taking pride 
in sending their children to schools and 
colleges and in many instances universities. 
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They are our neighbours, your neighbours, of 
us, belong to us, part of our life, gradually, 
consciously and unconsciously working to a 
higher life standard. 


“The faith we have in our institutions 
compels us to believe that international lanes 
of commerce may be reopened. In fact they 
must be reopened else civilization sink in 
despair. Conferences of an _ international 
character such as are projected for the near 
future in connection with international 
economies, etc. will, we hope, lead the way 
to our national recovery. With that recovery 
the rail situation will gradually improve, 
assisted very materially by the knowledge we 
have all gained of our transportation diffi- 
culties and the agreement already entered 
into by the Canadian National and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway to retain their 
rivalry on a friendly basis to the advantage 
of themselves, their employees and the coun- 
try at large.” 


The Prime Minister thanked the delegation 
for the statement of their views. In reply, 
he emphasized the serious condition of the 
railways, which he declared to be threatening 
the very economic life of the country. “No 
language,” he said, “would be too extravagant 
to describe the seriousness of Canada’s railway 
problem.” The delegation had claimed that 
too much stress was being placed on financial 
difficulties, and not enough on the human 
element. In reply, Mr. Bennett asserted that 
if the railway enterprises were obliged to 
cease operations altogether there would be no 
work at all. “Our effort,” he declared, “is 
to maintain these enterprises as going con- 
cerns. This is our job, our responsibility.” 
Canada’s economic life was at stake, he con- 
tinued. The deficit of the Canadian National 
Railways was $70,000,000 in 1932, and this year 
it might be about a million dollars a week, 
which had to be met by the taxpayers of 
Canada. With a population of only ten 
million people, the payment of taxes was a 
difficult problem, and the breaking point had 
almost been reached. Under normal condi- 
tions the Canadian National would be con- 
sidered as in receivership, but receivership 
was impossible in this case because the railway 
bonds were guaranteed by the government. 
The Prime Minister stated that the govern- 


‘ment and the Canadian National Board of 


Trustees (recommended by the Duff Commis- 
sion), would. endeavour to exercise their 
responsibility to maintain the railways as 
going concerns, giving employment as far as 
possible, but sacrifices would have to be made. 
“But it will be a common sacrifice, and every- 
one will have to suffer.” 
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Quebec Joint Legislative Committee of Railway Brotherhoods 


The Joint Legislative Committee (Prov- 
ince of Quebec) of the railway brotherhoods, 
representing locomotive and train service em- 
ployees, recently submitted its memorandum 
of proposed legislation to the Hon. L. A. 
Taschereau, Premier of Quebec, and the mem- 
bers of the provincial cabinet. 

Motor Vehicle Regulatton—The delegation 
submitted several recommendations respect- 
ing motor vehicle competition and regulation. 
Summarized, these urged: that more equit- 
able taxation be levied upon all motor 
vehicles using the highway for revenue pur- 
poses, such taxation to be in addition to that 
now imposed upon highway traffic of all 
kinds; that regulations be made fixing ade- 
quate and uniform freight and passenger 
tariffs on all motor vehicles using the high- 
way for revenue purposes; that sufficient 
financial responsibility be required on the 
part of owners and operators of all motor 
vehicles; that no franchises be granted to 
operate bus or truck lines where there already 
exists adequate transportation facilities, or 
where the steam railway companies can and 
are willing to provide those facilities. 

It was also urged that the present highway 
traffic legislation be amended that all drivers 


of motor vehicles be required to pass a 
qualifying physical examination and _ that 
there be restrictions against excessive hours: 
of duty. 


Social Insuranace—The Committee referred 
to the comprehensive study and inquiry con- 
ducted by the provincial Royal Commission 
on Social Insurance, and “hopefully antici- 
pated that with the Social Commission’s 
Final Report and Recommendations before 
the Government, followed by the enactment 
of the recommended legislation, the Province 
of Quebec will be in the vanguard of any 
Province in Canada in the matter of social 
and humanitarian legislation.” 


Mothers’ Allowances—Pointing out that 
seven provinces of the Dominion and forty- 
five states of the United States had estab- 
lished systems of mothers’ allowances, the 
committee emphasized the enactment of simi- 
lar legislation in the province. 


Old Age Pensions—The Committee recom- 
mended that the Legislature enact legislation, 
making the Dominion Old Age Pensions Act 
effective in the province. 


ALBERTA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


The seventeenth convention of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour was held at Calgary on 
January 9-11, with approximately 60 delegates 
in attendance. Mayor Davison, a member of 
the International Typographical Union, wel- 
comed the delegates to the city, while Mr. J. 
E. Worsley, president of the Calgary Trades 
and Labour Council, extended a welcome on 
behalf of the trade unionists of the city. 

The joint report of the president and sec- 
retary reviewed the work of the Federation 
for the past year. Mention was made of the 
representations that were made to the govern- 
ment following the last convention and the 
matters of interest to organized labour which 
came before the legislature at the last session. 
The report referred to the essay contest deal- 
ing with social legislation which was author- 
ized last year but owing to the small number 
competing the officers doubted the wisdom of 
@ continuance of the competition. According 
to the treasurer’s report total receipts includ- 
ing balance brought forward amounted to 
$2,291.89, disbursements totalled $1,405.31, 
leaving a balance on hand of $886.58. 

The convention adopted the resolutions out- 
lined in the following paragraphs:— 


Proposing numerous amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act including the 
following: (a) to raise the compensation paid 
in respect of widows to $70 per month, and 
that for children from $12 for the first child, 
$10 for the second child, $9 for the third and 
remaining children, to $15, $12, amd $10 re- 
spectively; (b) that desired information be 
supplied to any contributory to the compen-. 
sation fund concerning monies paid: out; (c): 
to increase the amount of compensation to one. 
hundred per cent of average earnings; (d) de« 
letion of the three-day waiting period, com- 
putation of earnings of salaried employees on 
a monthly basis; railway companies to be. 
placed under the ordinary provisions of the. 
Act. 

That all relief work shall be paid at union. 
rates of wages, but where direct relief is sub-. 
stituted, the amount shall be sufficient to guar-. 
antee an adequate standard of living for re-. 
cipteut and dependents; 

Amendment to the Mines Act to provide 
that “all miners who produce coal shall be 
paid for all coal that they produce on a run, 
of mine basis only ”; 

That miners be paid weekly ; 
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That the age at which a miner may start to 
work be raised from 18 to 19 years, and that 
all persons working underground must be 18 
years of age; 

A maximum work-day of six hours, and a 
five-day week; 

To encourage naturalization of newcomers 
after the necessary residence period; 

Amendment of the Old Age Pensions Act 
lowering the age requirement from seventy to 
sixty ; 

Amendment to the Vehicles and Highways 
Traffic Act requiring drivers of vehicles to 
draw to the right-hand curb and stop on the 
sounding of a signal by any fire apparatus 
when responding to an alarm; 

That the Alberta Governmenit prosecute a 
campaign for fire prevention education; 

Approving any amendment of the British 
North America Act to enable the Federal Gov- 
ernment to enact unemployment insurance 
legislation or other national measures; 

Establishment of a bank owned and con- 
trolled by the government for the nationaliza- 
tion of the monetary system; 

Amendment of the Mothers’ Allowance Act 
to include deserted wives; 

Legislation on health insurance; 

That election day be declared a public holi- 
day ; 

Amendment of the Franchise Act making 
the residence period three months for all Brit- 
ish or naturalized subjects; 

That the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act be made operative in Alberta; 

Requesting the Federal Government to in- 
clude in the representatives to the conference 
on unemployment insurance, officers of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; 

A free municipal legal court; 

The six-hour day on all provincial govern- 
ment contracts let for highways, building and 
maintenance work for both permanent and 
temporary employees, and that a fair wage 
similar to the Federal Fair Wage be paid on 
this class of work; 

Protesting against any change from the pres- 
ent ownership of the Canadian National Rail- 
Ways; 

Opposition to 
wages; 

Protesting against reduction in mothers’ al- 
lowances; 

That the provincial university be kept at 
least up to the present standard of education; 

That all paid fire departments of the prov- 
ince have an 8-hour day; 

Requesting the Federal Government to go 
off the gold standard; 


any further reduction in 


Legislation to give all workers in Alberta a 
minimum wage, especially workers in the lum- 
bering and motor trucking industries; 

Increase in the minimum amount on which 
income tax is levied; 

Assistance in securing for railroad workers 
the six-hour day and thirty-hour week; 

That no officer of the Federation shall at any 
time attend a conference meeting or accept an 
appointment on a committee dual to this Fed- 
eration ; 

Contributory retirement insuranice scheme of 
old age pensions for railroad workers of Can- 
ada ; 

A housing scheme for workers in the prov- 
ince similar ito that prevailing in some states 
in the Australian Commonwealth; 

Opposing any curtailment of present educa- 
tional standards; 

Formation of union label committees: 

Taxing of fire insurance companies to pro- 
vide funds for a firemen’s pension fund; 

Opposing the abolition or lowering of the 
minimuni salary of seventy dollars per month 
for school teachers; 

Continuance of compulsory education up to 
the age of eighteen years, and that free educa- 
tion be continued through university whenever 
ability is evident; 

Appointment of qualified plumbing inspect- 
ors; 

That the Federal Government take over the 
transportation systems of Canada and operate 
them for service instead of for profits and 
dividends; 

Two-men-on-shift law for theatres; 

Financial assistance from the province for 
all workers and their families who are in dis- 
tress ; 

Seniority rights for a miner elected as check- 
weighman; 

Recommending seventy-five feet as the 
maximum distance to which rooms in a mine 
shall be driven without crosscuts; 

Establishment of by-products plant in the 
Drumheller Valley ; 

Legislation to create a coal commission to 
regulate shipping and inter-provincial trade by 
means of a co-operative marketing pool; 

Segregation of East Coulee from the Drum- 
heller and Wayne Coal Districts; 

Appointment of a commission to formulate 
plans for the nationalization of the coal min- 
ing industry in Alberta; labour to have a rep- 
resentative on such commission. 

Establishment of a clinic in the city of 
Drumheller. 

Officers elected were: President F. J. White, 
Calgary; Secretary-Treasurer, Carl E. Berg, 
Edmonton. 

Edmonton was selected as the next conven- 
tion city. 
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International Federation of Trade Unions 


The Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions decided 
at a recent meeting that when the results 
became known of the Preparatory Technical 
Conference of the iMInternational Labour 
Organization on shorter working hours’, 
arrangements should be made to hold the 
annual General Council meeting of the 
LF.T.U. in the spring of 1933, with a view 
to lending weight to activities in favour of 
the 40-hour week and other measures to com- 
bat unemployment. The dates of these Con- 
ferences are to be fixed in connection with 
the meeting of the next Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

The next session of the International Trade 
Union Congress will meet at Brussels from 
July 30 to August 3, 1933. The Executive 
Committee adopted the agenda of the Con- 
gress, which will include, besides the report on 
activities, discussions on the guiding prin- 


ciples of social policy of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, and on the de- 
mands of the Federation for economic plan- 
ning. A preliminary draft of the latter was 
presented to the Committee and approved. 
A committee of experts met in December 
for further discussion and formulation of 
demands dedling with the reconstitution of 
the existing economic system. The draft de- 
mands for economic planning are also to be 
discussed by the Joint Executive Committee 
of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions and the Labour and Socialist Inter- 
national. 

The creation of an independent Workers’ 
Education International has been postponed, 
since certain national centres have not sub- 
mitted replies to the questionnaire issued on 
the subject. It was, however, decided to do 
everything possible to promote the making of 
international labour films. 


National Eeonomic Councils in Various Countries 


A review of Economic Councils in the dif- 
ferent countries of the world was published 
recently at Geneva by the League of Nations 
Economic Committee. The inquiry was made 
in pursuance of a resolution of the Assembly 
of the League in 1981, requesting the Council 
“to seek the most appropriate means provid- 
ing for the co-operation of National Economic 
Councils in the work of the League of 
Nations.” (Reference to the establishment of 
such councils in various countries have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazerrm from time to 
time, April, 1982, page 422; February, 1931, 
page 118, etc.) The rights and duties of 
economic councils, it is found, are manifold, 
but differ in the various countries. All coun- 
cils without exception are advisory bodies, 
their mein object being to furnish advisory 
opinions on economic questions in general. 
In most cases, financial and social problems 
are automatically included—sometimes thev 
are specifically enumerated. Advisory opinions 
are required more particularly for legislative 
proposals. The right to initiate proposals is 
conferred on all economic councils, though it 
is sometimes bound up with specific condi- 
tious. Advisory councils of experts, more 
especially, have been granted power to carry 
out investigations, more particularly in Bel- 
gium, the United Kingdom, Finland, Greece 
and Spain. A feature which has only taken 


* A report of this conference appears later in 
this issue. 


shape in recent months is the assignment to 
economic councils of the framing of a plan for 
the whole national economy. 


The report describes the constitution and 
work of the Economic Councils existing in 
28 European countries, and in Asia, America, 
South Africa and Australasia. 


The Soviet Economic System 


The report contains the following brief sum- 
mary of the economic councils in Russia. 
“The idea of a State constituted by councils 
representing the working population had a 
repercussion in other countries, and in Ger- 
many, for instance, was one of the causes of 
the institution of an Economie Council. The 
Soviet Union’s schemes of economic planning 
are affecting public opinion outside Russia as 
well, and, in certain countries, the Economic 
Council is to be summoned to give effect to 
similar ideas (China, Spain). A, short de- 
scription might therefore be given here of the 
main features, at least, of this economic 
system. 


“1. The Russian State is based on the 
Soviets. These consist of representatives of 
the units of production—i.e., works and fac- 
tories, villages and barracks—and are elected 
directly by the workers, peasants and soldiers. 
They represent, therefore, the will of the 
working population, the proletariat. The dele- 
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gates are elected for one year but may be 
removed at any moment, and have to account 
for their actions to the workers, peasants and 
soldiers. In Soviet Russia, therefore, the elec- 
toral system is organized, not on a territorial 
basis, but on that of the producing establish- 
ment. 

“2. The Soviet organization comprises: (a) 
The Congresses with which decisions rest, and 
(b) The Executive Committees. 


“The supreme authority is the Congress of 
Soviets of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and its Executive Committee, which 
combines both legislative and executive func- 
tions. The Soviets, however, constitute not 
only the political but, at the same time, the 
economic administration of the State, and 
have the direct conduct of the whole national 
economy. 


“3. The Supreme Economic Council was 
mentioned in the 1918 Constitution among the 
seventeen People’s Commissariats then insti- 
tuted. It has been reconstituted on several 
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occasions. In the beginning of 1932, it was 
divided into the People’s Commissariats for 
the heavy, light and timber industries. The 
Supreme Economic Council has set up forty- 
four Regional Administrations, which consist. 
like the Council’s own Managing Board, of 
workers—employees and managers. It con- 
trols only the industrial syndicates and trusts 
and not the whole economic system; in March, 
1981, there were eighty-four such bodies. It 
supervises the control of industrial centres and 
industrial combines, and acts as a tribunal 
of appeal for differences of opinion in the 
managing boards of industrial combines. It 
can issue orders and instructions in this con- 
nection. 

“4, Next, the State Planning Committee . 
prepares the annual economic plan, the figures 
fixed in advance for production, the general 
directions for production and the long-term 
schemes, such as the Five-Year Plan. On 
February 5, 1982, the main lines of the second 
Five-Year Plan covering the years 1933 to 
1937 were laid down.” 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Seventeenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office decided at a meeting held on 
February 2nd to postpone the date of the 
opening of the Seventeenth Session of the 
International Labour Conference to June 8th 
of this year. The date previously fixed had 
been for May 31. 


The International Labour Office: has sent 
to the Governments of the States Members 
of the Organization the agenda, in its final 
form, of the Seventeenth Session of the 
International Labour Conference which is to 
open in Geneva on June 8, 1933. 

This agenda includes no less than five items. 
In the first place there are the questions of 
the abolition of fee-charging employment 
agencies, and invalidity, old age and widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance, which were discussed 
for the first time at the 1932 Session and will 
therefore come up for the second and final 
discussion in 1933 with a view to the adoption 
of draft Conventions or Recommendations. 


Two other questions are coming before the 
1933 Conference for the first time: that of 
methods of providing rest and alternation of 
shifts in automatic sheet glass works and that 
of unemployment insurance and various forms 
of relief for the unemployed, a subject of 
special importance in view of the persistence 
of the economic depression. Following the 
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usual procedure of the International Labour 
Conference, these two questions will be dis- 
cussed for the first time at the Seventeenth 
Session with a view to determining the points 
on which Governments are to be consulted in 
order to enable the preparation of the final 
decisions to be taken at the following session. 


There is another problem closely linked up 
with the economic depression which forms the 
fifth and last item on the agenda of the 
International Labour Conference for 1933, the 
question of the reduction of hours of work. 
On this subject the Conference will have 
before it the report of the ‘Tripartite 
Preparatory Conference which has been con- 
voked specially and will meet in Geneva on 
January 10, to study the technical aspects of 
this question. 

The International Labour Conference will 
also examine at its Seventeenth Session the 
ten-yearly reports on the application of six 
international Conventions adopted in 1920 
and 1921 with regard to which no proposal 
for revision has been made. 

A report will also be submitted to the 
Conference on collective agreements in agri- 
culture. 

Finally, as is customary, the Conference 
will discuss the report of the Director of the 
International Labour Office on the work of 
the Organization and the annual reports sub- 
mitted by States in virtue of Article 408 of 
the Treaty of Peace concerning the measures 
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taken by them to enforce the Conventions 
which they have ratified. 


Ratification of International 
\ Labour Conventions 


On November 30, 1932, the number of 
ratifications of International Labour Conven- 
tions registered with the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations and officially notified 
to the International Labour Office was 488. 
The number of ratifications authorized by the 
competent national authorities by that date, 
but not yet registered with the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations was 52. 


During August, September, October and 
November, 21 new ratifications were regis- 
tered. 

Belgium ratified the Convention concerning 
workmen’s compensation in agriculture (1921). 

Bulgaria ratified the Convention concerning 
forced or compulsory labour (1930). 

Czechoslovakia ratified the Convention con- 
cerning workmen’s compensation for occupa- 
tional diseases (1925). 

Finland ratified the Convention concerning 
the marking of the weight on heavy packages 
transported by vessels (1929). 


Hungary ratified the Convention concerning 
the creation of minimum wage fixing 
machinery (1928). 

India ratified the Convention concerning 
seamen’s articles of agreement (1926). 


Japan ratified the Convention concerning 
forced or compulsory labour (1930). 


Spain ratified the Conventions concerning: 
the employment of women during the night 
(1919); the minimum age for admission of 
children to industrial employment (1919); the 
night work of young persons (1919); the age 
for admission of children to employment in 
agriculture (1921); the rights of association 
and combination of agricultural workers 
(1921); night work in bakeries (1925); work- 
men’s compensation for occupational diseases 
(1925); sickness insurance for workers in 
industry and commerce and domestic servants 
(1927); sickness insurance for agricultural 
workers (1927); the marking of the weight 
on heavy packages transported by vessels 
(1929); the protection against accidents of 
workers employed in loading or unloading 
ships (1929); forced or compulsory labour 
(1930); the regulation of hours of work in 
commerce and offices (1930); hours of work 
in coal mines (1931). 


By these fourteen new ratifications Spain 
has brought the number of its ratifications of 
International Labour Conventions to thirty, 
and thus takes the lead among the States 
Members of the Organization from this point 
of view. 


Publications of the International 


Labour Office 


Rest and Shifts in Glass Works—The 
International Labour Office has published a 
“Grey” Report on “Methods of providing 
rest and alternation of shifts in automatic 
sheet-glass works’—the fourth item on the 
agenda of the 17th Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, which opens in 
Geneva on May 81, 1933. 

The question of the weekly rest in glass 
works was before the Conference in 1924 and 
again in 1925, when a Draft Convention on 
the subject failed to secure the majority 
required for its adoption. The obstacles to 
its adoption arose mainly out of the technical 
problems involved in a stoppage of work in 
mechanical sheet-glass factories. In 1929 the 
Conference passed a resolution in favour of 
further consideration of the possibility, by 
suitable organization of shifts, of ensuring that 
glass workers in such factories should have 
the benefit of a regular rest, until such time 
as mechanical progress made it possible to 
give them the Sunday rest without adversely 
affecting production. In accordance with that 
resolution, the question has been thoroughly 
explored by the Office, in consultation with a 
special committee of experts, and in January, 
1932, the Governing Body decided to place 
the matter on the agenda of the 1933 Session 
of the Conference in the form indicated by 
the title of the report just issued. 

The aim of the report is to provide the 
Conference, as a basis for its first considera- 
tion of the subject under the double-dis- 
cussion procedure, with a general survey of 
the present systems of regulating the provision 
of rest and the alternation of shifts in auto- 
matic sheet-glass works in the various coun- 
tries. A brief description is first given of the 
manufacturing processes, the machines used, 
and the work involved. This is followed by 
an analysis of the various methods at present 
employed for ensuring continuity of work. 
Finally, the report indicates the essential 
factors to be considered when the time comes 
for framing international regulations, and 
enumerates the points on which it would be 
advisable to consult the Governments in the 
interval between the first and second discus- 
sions. 

Non-Contributory Pensions—Under _ this 
title the International Labour Office has 
just published a study comprising a com- 
parative analysis of the principal features 
(qualifying conditions, computation of pen- 
sion, finance and administration) of all the 
non-contributory pension legislation which 
is known to exist at the present time. 
In addition to a general introduction dealing 
briefly with the history of the subject, the 
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volume consists of four parts dealing respec- 
tively with pensions for aged, invalid and 
blind persons, mothers’ pensions, financial 
resources and pension authorities, together 
with two appendices, one containing statistics 
and the other a list of non-contributory 
pension Acts. 

This volume forms the necessary comple- 
ment to the larger study which is being issued 
on the subject of pension insurance. 


Credit Unions 


The rules and regulations under the “ Credit 
Union Societies Act” of Nova Scotia, 1932, 
were published as a supplement to the Nova 
Scotia Gazette, December 14, 1932 (reference 
to this legislation was made in the Lasour 
GazettE, December, 1932, page 1247). The 
capital of the union is obtained by means of 
shares subscribed by the members. The rules 
governing loans are as follows:— 

The credit union may make loans exclusive- 
ly to its own members, except that a loan to 
a member which is a similar or affiliated cor- 
poration may be made only with the consent 
of the Registrar. Security satisfactory in 
each case to the credit committee shall be 
required of all loans in excess of fifty dollars, 
to which limit loans may be made without 
other security than the note of the borrower. 
No loan shall be made except for a provident 
or productive purpose. A borrower may repay 
his loan in whole or in part any day the 
office of the credit union is open for business. 
A member may not borrow from the credit 
union when not in good standing, or if he 
has failed to repay any previous loan, or is in 
arrears in the payment of any current loan 
or instalments thereon. No loan shall be made 
except on written application which contains 
all of the information required and is signed 
by the person desiring the loan. All applica- 
tions for loans shall be filed as permanent 
records of the credit union. A member failing 
to pay an instalment on a loan when due, 
unless excused therefrom for cause by the 
board of directors, shall pay a fine of 4 of 1 per 
cent per instalment period on the amount in 
arrears, the minimum fine to be five cents. If 
instalment, interest or fines remain unpaid 
for any one month, the board of directors may 
take such steps toward terminating his mem- 
bership and making collection as may in its 
judgment be advisable. 

It is provided that at all meetings of the 
members each member shall have but a single 
vote whatever his share holdings, and there 
shall be no voting by proxy. 





The Canadian Co-operator, January, 1933, 
gave an account of four credit societies that 
have come into existence in Nova Scotia since 
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Industrial Relations in Great Britain—The 
volume just published by the International 
Labour Office under this title is the first of a 
series of national monographs on industrial 
relations which the Office is preparing, with 
the generous aid of Industrial Relations 
Counsellors, Inc., of New York. Reference to 
the present publication is made in the notes 
at the beginning of this issue. 


in Nova Scotia 


the legislation of 1982 became effective. The 
firsts was the Parish Credit Union at Broad 
Cove, where “it was voted unanimously to or- 
ganize a Credit Union, to be known as ‘The 
Filene Credit Union,’ in honour of Edward A. 
Filene, of Boston, Mass., the father of co-oper- 
ative credit in the United States, to whose 
generosity the expansion of the movement on 
this continent during the last decade must be 
principally attributed.” 

The second credit union was organized at a 
public meeting at Miners’ Hall, Inverness. 
“This is a community credit union to which all 
the men, women and children of Inverness are 
eligible. We understand that this will be a 
very large credit union, and will operate under 
particularly favourable circumstances because 
Hather MacDonald, the priest at Inverness, 
now heads up a committee of five (two miners, 
two store-keepers and Father MacDonald) and 
they are operating the coal mine on which 
that community depends for its existence on 
strictly co-operative lines” (the organization 
of the “Inverness Co-operative Company, 
Limited” was noted in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
September, 1932, page 947). 

The third unit is the “ Reserve Mines Credit, 
Union,” also a community organization, com-= 
posed principally of miners working at Reserve 
Mines, about ten miles from Sydney. 

“The fourth credit union is a typical indus- 
trial one, organized at Sydney to satisfy the 
needs of the employees of the local gas and 
electric company, and the local street car com- 
pany. A recent Canadian Press despatch re- 
ported that this street car system is now oper- 
ated by the employees for their own benefit.” 

Referring to recent co-operative activities in 
Nova Scotia, the Co-operator quotes the opin- 
ion of Mr. Roy F. Bergengren, executive Secre- 


tary of the Credit Union National Extension 


Bureau of Boston, who took an active part in 
organization work in the Province. Mr. Ber- 
gengren indicated that he was very favourably 
impressed with the prospects of developing a 
sound and extensive Co-operative Credit Union 
Movement in Nova Scotia. The conditions pre- 
vailing thene remind him very much of those 
in Germany when Raiffeisen, the father of Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Credit, started his work, 
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REDUCTION OF WORKING HOURS AS A MEANS OF RELIEVING 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Report of Tripartite Preparatory Conference convened by International 
Labour Organization 


WA Preparatory Conference, convened by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office (League of Nations) for the 
study of the technical problems involved in 
the reduction of hours of work as a means of 
relieving unemployment, was held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, on January 10-25. Each of the 
fifty-eight member countries of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization was invited to 
be represented at this gathering by three dele- 
gates, one to represent the Government and 
the other two to be representatives of 
employers and workers, chosen in agreement 
with the most representative organizations of 
employers and workers in the respective 
countries. Provision was made also for the 
appointment of technical advisers. 
Thirty-five countries in all were represented 
at the conference as follows: Albania, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Great Britain, alee 
Canada, Chile, Cisnas Cuba, (GzecHoslexrdlsin 
Denmark, Boniinican Republic, Finland, France, 
Germany, Hungary, India, Irish Free State, 
Italy, Japan, Latvia, Luxemburg, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Norway, Peias Poland, Portugal, 
Roumania, South Africa, Spain, Biredeny Turkey 
and Vig ose: Egypt, although not a 
member of the International Labour Organi- 
zation, was represented by an observer. The 
Government of the United States, while not 
appointing a delegation, instructed its Consul 
in Geneva to follow closely the Conference 
proceedings. The Russian Government also 
had been invited to appoint representatives 
but regretted its inability to participate and 
intimated that it had intended taking part 
in the Conference if the same had been held 
at the same time as the World Economic Con- 
ference. The total number of delegates in 
attendance was 74, and the total number of 
advisers, 72. 


Canadian Delegates 


The delegation from Canada was made up 
as follows:— 


Government Representative—Dr. W. A. 
Riddell, Canadian Advisory Officer, League 
of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Employers’ Representativa—Mr. <A. R. 


Goldie, Galt, Ont. (Chairman of the Indus- 
trial Relations Committee of the Canadian 
Manufacturers Association). 

Workers’ Representative-—Mr. R. J. Tallon, 
Montreal, P.Q., Vice President of the Trades 


and Labour Congress of Canada, and President 
of the Railway Shop Crafts Federation of 
Canada). 


Officers of Conference 


The Conference appointed as its President, 
Mr. Ernest Mahaim, Belgian Government 
delegate. The following were appointed as 
Vice-Presidents: Sir Atul Chatterjee (India), 
Government Vice-President; Mr. Oecersted 
(Denmark), Employers’ Vice-President; and 
Mr. Hayes (British Empire), Workers’ Vice- 
President. Mr. H. B. Butler, Director of the 
International Labour Offices was also in 
attendance and participated actively in the 
work of the Conference. 


Report made by International Labour 


Office 


A Report on Hours of Work and Unem- 
ployment had been prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in advance of the Con- 
ference, in order to present information as to 
the action which had been taken already look- 
ing to the reduction of hours of work in 
various. countries as a means of spreading 
employment. Different chapters of this re- 
port dealt successively with the present situ- 
ation with regard to the problem of reduction 
of hours of work; the possibilities of creating 
further employment by this means; the many 
methods of reduction of working hours already 
in effect; and the action taken by public 
authorities, by legislative measures, and the 
experience gained thereby. The final chapter 
of the report suggested certain lines of inter- 
national regulation of working hours which 
might be applied rapidly and effectively in 
the present circumstances. 


General Discussion 


The Conference opened with a general dis- 
cussion of the whole problem of working hours 
which lasted for several days, during which 
54 speakers in all participated. This dis- 
cussion indicated the three points following as 
the main questions which were involved: (1) 
Is the reduction of hours of work capable of 
decreasing unemployment? (2) Is such a re- 
duction necessarily contingent upon interna- 
tional agreement being reached? (3) Are there 
any special conditions which must be con- 
sidered as indispensable to ensure that 
reduction in hours of work would be effective, 
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and in particular is it necessary that the 
standard of life of the workers should be 
maintained? 

For the workers it was argued that a re- 
duction in working hours should be made to a 
40-hour week, accompanied by a readjustment 
of wages rates to maintain earnings at their 
present level as a means of diminishing un- 
employment and adding to purchasing power. 
The workers demanded recognition of their 
right to employment, which was for them, 
they contended, the right to live. Statistics 
were presented showing that there are about 
thirty million persons unemployed in the 
world at the present time—over one-sixth of 
the world’s workers. The view was expressed 
by the workers that the 40-hour week was not 
merely a social necessity, but an industrial 
and economic necessity as well. 

For the employers it was contended that 
such a measure would raise the cost of pro- 
duction, aggravate the existing hindrances to 
economic revival and so defeat its own object. 

The Government delegates, with one or two 
notable exceptions, were anxious that the 
practicable and probable effects of reducing 
hours as a partial remedy for unemployment 
should be fully explored. The spokesman for 
the British Government contended, however, 
that it would be hopeless to attempt, either 
by the adoption of an international conven- 
tion or by national legislation, to control 
wage rates in a way that would prevent earn- 
ings from being reduced coincidentally with 
hours. Apart from technical, economic and 
other obstacles in the way of an acceptable 
40-hour convention, the British Government 
representative regarded the wages difficulty 
as being conclusive and advised that the Con- 
ference should look to other and more helpful 
fields of enquiry. 


Address by Canadian Government Delegate 


Two members of the Canadian delegation 
participated in the general discussion of the 
proposed reduction of working hours, namely, 
Dr. W. A. Riddell, Government delegate, and 
Mr. A. R. Goldie, Employers’ delegate. Dr. 
W. A. Riddell observed that Canada was one 
of the last countries to feel the effects of the 
economic depression, but that employment, 
which was at its peak in 1929-30, had now 
fallen, as in other countries, to a very serious 
low ievel. Over a period of years, collective 
agreements had shown a reduction in the 
number of normal hours of work until the 
44 and 48 hour week had become by far the 
most common. ‘These normal hours, owing to 
business depression, had now become the 
maximum, and while there was no accurate 
information on the subject, many persons 
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thought that more than 50 per cent of the 
workers are unable at present to obtain the 
normal hours of work; in fact, short time 
was rapidly becoming the rule. Employers, 
wishing to keep their labour forces together 
as far as possible, were trying to spread the 
available work, and employees, willing to share 
with their fellows, had in many cases con- 
sented to this being done—often, it must be 
said, with very considerable sacrifices in earn- 
ings. Canada, however, had not required the 
pressure of world opinion embodied in an in- 
ternational convention to bring about the 
spread in work, the economic pressure at home 
having been sufficient to do this. The 
Canadian Government, however, because of 
the deep interest which it takes in measures 
to remedy the appalling existing unemploy- 
ment, both at home and throughout the world, 
had viewed with sympathy the calling of this 
Preparatory Conference. It was only fair to 
say, however, that according to the constitu- 
tion in Canada, the federal government was 
almost powerless to carry out any conclusions 
which might be arrived at cither by the Pre- 
paratory Conference or by a General Confer- 
ence, since the regulation of hours of work in 
Canada, except as regards Dominion works 
and undertakings, is solely within provincial 
jurisdiction. Within the limits of its com- 
petence, the Federal Government had put into 
effect the provisions of the Washington Hours 
Convention (limiting hours of work in in- 
dustrial undertakings to eight a day) and the 
measures taken in this connection had been 
fully reported in the publications of the 
International Labour Office. 

The gravity of the unemployment situation 
had been stressed again and again in this 
Conference, and Dr. Riddell observed that he 
would be the last person to think that it had 
been over emphasized. At the same time 
he thought it was well to recognize that this 
Preparatory Conference could do very little 
to increase the volume of employment. The 
preparatory work for the accomplishment of 
that task—that is, increasing the volume of 
employment—had been entrusted to another 
group of experts who were in session at this 
time engaged in arranging for the forthcoming 
world Monetary and Economic Conference. 
The problem before the Preparatory Con- 
ference was that of devising means for extend- 
ing employment to a larger number of per- 
sons by shortening the hours of those already 
at work. Like certain other Government 
representatives who had spoken, Dr. Riddeli 
felt himself at a loss to see how it was pos- 
sible, with any prospect of success, to in- 
corporate wage provisions in an international 
agreement regarding the shortening of hours. 
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Personally, he thought that gains resulting 
to the workers from the recognition of a 
forty-hour week would ultimately more 
than otiset any loss in wages which might 
result from an international agreement regard- 
ing hours. In this time of world depression 
it was exceedingly difficult to distinguish be- 
tween unemployment due to the depression 
and unemployment which might be attribut- 
able to technical progress. The International 
Labour Office had been collecting the material 
available on this problem for some time past. 
It was still a question, however, which would 
require much research before there would 
appear to be a sufticient basis of fact to 
warrant national and international action. Suf- 
ficient information, however, was available al- 
ready to make it impossible to ignore the prob- 
lem any longer. If technical progress does 
lessen opportunities for employment, individual 
hours will have to be shortened so that the 
burden of the work of the world will be more 
equaily distributed; for it is not likely that 
any plan will long be considered satisfactory 
which does not provide for every man a 
share in his country’s work. 

Just as previous International Labour Con- 
ferences had emphasized the necessity of pro- 
tecting the individual from over-work, so the 
present Preparatory Conference would give 
a new emphasis to the right of every man 
to an equitable share in the world’s work. 
This, indeed, would be its chief contribution, 
irrespective of whether or not an inter- 
national agreement was reached with regard 
to shorter hours. The Canadian Government, 
through its delegate, would continue to co- 
operate in this Conference, ‘Dr. Riddell de- 
clared, hoping that some constructive help 
might thereby be obtained. 


Address by Canadian Employers’ Delegate 


Mr. A. R. Goldie declared that Canada, like 
all other countries, had felt the world-wide 
depression in a distressing degree. Owing to 
climatic conditions there was always a con- 
siderable amount of seasonal work in Canada, 
such as farming, fishing, building and road- 
making, with the result that many of the 
workers in these trades were necessarily un- 
employed during the winter months; but over 
and above these there were many others 
unemployed, variously estimated as from six 
to seven hundred thousand. The decline in 
trade had gone on in Canada at different rates 
in different industries. For instance, many of 
the textile mills, the artificial silk or rayon 
mills, and the makers of the cheaper class of 
shoes, and others, had not felt the decline 
in trade as much as other industries. Their 


ability to keep going had thus helped the 
situation materially. 


In most industries, the decline in trade 
had been gradual and to take care of the 
situation as far as possible the policy had 
been generally adopted of spreading the work 


over as large a number of persons as possible; 


that is to say, hours of work had been 
decreased in preference to dismissing workers. 
This policy had been advocated by the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers Association and urged 
upon its members, and it had all been done 
voluntarily on the part of the employers. 
In most cases the short time had been paid 
for at the regular hourly rates, without any 
attempt to preserve the same weekly wage. 
While this undoubtedly involved a sacrifice on 
the part of the workers, it had in general been 
accepted in a good spirit, with the knowledge 
that the revenues of the factory and the 
employer had also been seriously reduced. 
Unfortunately, at the fresent time many 
plants were forced to work both short time 
and with depleted staffs, owing to lack of 
orders. In Canada, while there are many 
large, highly organized factories, in some of 
which operations were continuous, the greater 
number were comparatively small and often 
located in small towns and cities where the 
available supply of workers in any particular 
trade is limited. It is in places such as these 
that agreements to provide a 40-hour week 
for the workers, while the factory itself is 
operated for longer hours, would be par- 
ticularly difficult, if not impossible, to apply. 
In these smaller plants, it was very necessary 
to retain key men with a thorough knowledge 
of the company’s business and the customers’ 
requirements and similar information which 
could only be acquired through long experi- 
ence, even though the available work was 
barely adequate to provide subsistence for 
all the employees. This reduced the chance 
of engaging inexperienced men. 


The proposal had been made in the Pre- 
paratory Conference that the shortening of 
working hours should be accompanied by a 
corresponding adjustment of wages rates. This 
would, however, increase the cost of manu- 
facture and the selling price; it would tend 
also to reduce sales and thus cause more un- 
employment. While increasing the purchasing 
power of those directly interested, it would 
reduce that of others. This policy would 
have a more serious effect in Canada, where 
wages are higher than in Europe. 


The present Conference had been called to 
consider the reduction of unemployment by 
means of the establishment of a 40-hour week. 
Mr. Goldie submitted that, as regards Canada, 
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this policy would not do at present for the 
following reasons :— 

“First, most of the factories are already 
working fewer hours than forty, and there- 
fore could not take on more workers unless 
orders increased. 

“Second, if those factories working more 
than forty hours were compelled to reduce 
the hours, the result would be either lower 
purchasing power for the workers or increased 
cost of manufacture, both of which would in- 
crease rather than decrease unemployment. 

“Third, the world is in a state of turmoil; 
no one really knows what is the matter nor 
what is the cure. This is therefore an in- 
opportunte time to burden industry with 
further compulsory regulations. 

“Fourth, it would not provide more work, 
which is what the factories need. They are 
unemployed just the same as workers are un- 
employed. The workers are idle through no 
fault of their own and the factories in the 
same way are idle throughout no fault of their 
own. The cure for this condition does seem 
to be in hands other than those of either 
worker or employer. What the unemployed 
plant wants is work just the same as the un- 
employed worker.” 

As regards the future effect of a maximum 
40-hour week, it was difficult to say. Un- 
doubtedly, improvement in trade when it does 
come will not appear uniformly in all 
classes of industry and it would seem unwise 
to hamper those industries which do take care 
of their full number of workers wiltth restrictive 
regulations. Mr. Goldie thought that recovery 
would be more rapid and complete if each 
industry were left free to work out its own 
solution, with the general understanding that 
work would be spread over as many workers 
as possible. The Preparatory Conference was 
faced with a hard and perplexing problem 
which seemed to have many angles but only 
two sides, and in the solution of which the 
utmost faith and understanding were needed. 


Decisions of Conference 


At the conclusion of the general discussion, 
the Conference voted on a number of indi- 
vidual proposals which had been formulated 
by the International Labour Office in its Re- 
port on Hours of Work and Unemployment, 
above referred to, looking to concerted inter- 
national action for the reduction of hours of 
work as a means of overcoming unemploy- 
ment. The employers’ group in a collective 
declaration made at the close of the Confer- 
ence, expressed their opposition to the proposals 
which had been under consideration and dis- 
sociated themselves from the decisions which 
had been taken by the other groups, being of 
opinion that the discussion had only served 
to demonstrate that it was a practical im- 
possibility to continue further with the 
suggestions for international action which had 
been put forward. 

‘Notwithstanding the attitude of the em- 
ployers’ group, a report was agreed upon by 
the other delegates in attendance, the text 
of which is appended to the present article. 


Conference Report Considered by 
Governing Body 


The report of the Preparatory Conference 
in question was communicated to the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office at 
a meeting held in Geneva on February 2. It 
was decided by the Governing Body at this 
meeting that the report of the Preparatory 
Conference should be communicated to the 
Governments of the member countries of the 
International Labour Organization, with a re- 
quest for any observations which the latter 
might desire to make, and that the International 
Labour Office, on receipt of the replies of the 
various Governments, should prepare a draft 
convention for the consideration of the whole 
subject at the annual session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, which is to open 
in Geneva on June 8. 


REPORT OF THE TRIPARTITE PREPARATORY CONFERENCE ON THE 
7 REDUCTION OF HOURS OF WORK 


I 


At its Sixteenth Session (1932) the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, consisting of 148 
delegates, adopted by 48 votes to 37 a resolu- 
tion proposed by Mr. Jouhaux, French Workers’ 
delegate, inviting “the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office to investigate the 
question of the legal institution of the forty- 
hour week in all industrial countries with a 
view to the early adoption of international 
regulations on the subject.” 

Before the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office could consider the effect 


to be given to that resolution, Mr. de Michelis, 
Italian Government representative on the 
Governing Body, in a letter dated July 25, 
1932, addressed to the Chairman of the Gov- 
erning Body, requested that a special session 
of the Governing Body should be convened to 
consider the adoption of an emergency pro- 
cedure with a view to exploring the possibility 
of framing proposals, capable of immediate 
application, on the question of the reduction 
of hours of work internationally as a means 
of combating unemployment. _ 

As a result, the Governing Body held a 
special meeting in Geneva in September, 1932, 
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and decided by 16 votes to 6 to submit the 
technical problems concerning the reduction of 
hours of work to a Tripartite Preparatory 
Conference to be held in January, 1933, at 
Geneva. It was also decided that the conclu- 
sions of the Tripartite Preparatory Conference 
should be submitted to the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office at its January 
Session in order that it might consider the 
desirability of communicating them to the 
forthcoming World Economic Conference and 
perhaps also to the Governments. It was 
understood that the discussions of the Tripartite 
Preparatory Conference would cover industry 
as a whole, including mines, and also the hours 
of work of salaried employees, but that mari- 
time work and agriculture should be excluded. 

At its Sixtieth Session (Madrid, October, 
1932), the Governing Body decided by 16 votes 
to 6 to place on the agenda of the Seventeenth 
Session of the International Labour Conference 
which will meet on May 31, 1933, the following 
question: “The reduction of hours of work—- 
Report of the Tripartite Preparatory Confer- 
ence.” Finally it was decided that the Director 
should approach the Governments of the indus- 
trial countries which were not Members of the 
International Labour Organization with a view, 
if possible, to obtaining their participation in 
the work of the Conference. 

As a result of the decisions taken by the 
Governing Body, the International Labour 
Office invited the States Members of. the 
organization to take part in the Tripartite 
Preparatory Conference, the date of which had 
been fixed for January 10, 1933, and to send 
representative delegations composed of one dele- 
gate each from Government, employers and 
workers, the latter to be chosen, in the spirit 
of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, in 
agreement with the most representative 
employers’ and workers’ organizations respec- 
tively. At the same time, the Governments 
were empowered to nominate advisers to be 
attached to each delegate. 

The Office also approached the Governments 
of the United States, the U.S.S.R. and Egypt 
with a view to considering the conditions under 
which they might possibly participate in the 
work of the Tripartite Preparatory Conference. 

The Tripartite Preparatory Conference thus 
summoned to study the possibilities of finding 
a remedy for unemployment by the reduction 
ee i of work met in Geneva on January 10, 

Of the 58 States Members of the Organiza- 
tion, 35 States were represented: Of these the 
following 19 were represented by complete 
tripartite delegations: Austria, Belgium, Great 
Britain, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Luxemburg, 
Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain. 
Sweden, Switzerland and Yugoslavia. Norway 
was represented by one Government delegate 
and one employers’ delegate, and the following 
15 States were represented by Government 
delegates only: Albania, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, 
China, Cuba, Finland, Hungary, India, Irish 
Free State, Latvia, Mexico, Persia, South 
Africa and Turkey. The Dominican Republic 
was represented by an observer. Some countries 
explained their inability to attend or to send 
a complete delegation owing to want of time 
or to financial considerations. The total 
number of delegates entitled to vote was 74. 

As regards the non-Member States, Egypt 
sent a Government observer. The Government 
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of the United States, while not nominating a 
delegation, instructed its Consul in Geneva 
closely to follow the work of the Conference 
and submit a report upon its results. The 
Government of the U.S.S.R. announced that it 
would have been willing to take part in the 
Conference if the date of the meeting had 
coincided with that of the Economic Conference. 

Seventy-two advisers attended the Conference, 
which, including the deputy delegates and sub- 
stitutes, comprised 162 persons. A complete list 
of the delegations will be found in an appendix. 

The Conference appointed as its President 
Mr. Mahaim, Belgian Government delegate, 
Member of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. It also nominated Sir 
Atul Chatterjee (India) as Government Vice- 
President, Mr. Oersted (Denmark) as employers’ 
Vice-President, and Mr. Hayday (British 
Empire) as workers’ Vice-President. It 
decided that in addition tc its President and 
three Vice-Presidents, its Officers should consist 
of the three members of the Governing Body 
nominated by the latter to represent it at the 
Tripartite Preparatory Conference, together 
with their substitutes. Of these three members, 
Mr. Mahaim and Mr. Oersted, who had already 
been appointed by the Conference, had as their 
substitutes, Mr. Yoshisaka (Japan) and Mr. 
forbes Watson (British Empire); the substi- 
tute for Mr. Jouhaux (France) was Mr. 
Schiirch (Switzerland). 

The Officers were instructed to consider and 
submit proposals to the Conference on all ques- 
tions concerning procedure which might arise 
during the course of its work. 

The Conference adopted as its Standing 
Orders, with a certain number of modifications, 
the Standing Orders provisionally applied in 
the Committees of the Conference at its 
Sixteenth Session. 


Li 


After having been constituted in this manner, 
the Conference decided in the first instance to 
take as a basis of its work the report which, 
in accordance with the decision of the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office, 
had been prepared by the Office, and including 
the series of questions drawn up by the Office in 
the conclusion of this report, the submission of 
which to the Conference had been agreed to 
by the three delegates appointed by the Govern- 
ing Body to represent it at the Conference. 
The first group of questions related to the 
possibility and desirability of finding a solution 
to the problem laid before the Conference, 
namely, whether a concerted reduction of hours 
of work could to a certain extent diminish the 
volume of unemployment either immediately or 
when even a paritial economic recovery occurred. 
A detailed general discussion, which lasted for 
several days, took place upon the whole 
problem. There were fifty-four speakers, not 
including those who intervened in order to 
submit, support or discuss the resolutions which 
were voted upon as a conclusion to the general 
discussion. 

From the outset of the discussion it appeared 
that the whole Conference was agreed upon the 
fact that unemployment had at the present 
moment reached so serious a stage that every 
effort should be made to find effective remedies 
as quickly as possible. When, however, the 
Conference came to consider the question 
whether the reduction of hours of work was 
a means calculated to decrease unemployment, 
divergent opinions were expressed. 
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The argument in favour of the reduction of 
hours of work as a remedy for unemployment 

was put forward by members of the workers’ 
group and by the representatives of certain 
Governments. 

In. submitting that argument the workers’ 
group stated that they considered the principle 
of the maintenance of earnings as an essential 
condition of the proposed measure since the 
present depression was fundamentally due to 
under-consumption. In their view the workers 
had already, as the fact of unemployment indi- 
cated, borne the cost of rationalization in in- 
dustry and they could not admit that still 
further sacrifices should be demanded of them. 

In favour of the reduction of hours of work 
the following reasons were put forward by 
members of the workers’ group:— 

Opportunities of employment should be 
given to the greatest number of workers in 
order to enable them to earn a livelihood 
for themselves and their dependents. 

In particular the youth should be enabled 
to take their place in the community and 
thus avoid the demoralization resulting from 
unemployment. 

The present unemployment involves serious 
financial burdens upon the States which 
endanger the equilibrium of national budgets 
and create the risk of dangerous inflation. 


Unemployment leads to a serious reduction 
in the purchasing power of the mass of con- 
sumers which diminishes the possibilities of 
the distribution of industrial and agricultural 
products, thus maintaining and even increas- 
ing the present economic ‘instability which in 
its turn generates unemployment. 

General financial and economic remedies 
the value of which is not disputed could not 
produce sufficiently rapid and _ extensive 
results to afford a complete solution of the 
unemployment problem. 

The reduction of hours of work would 
certainly contribute to the stabilization of 
wholesale prices and thus to the final removal 
of the depression while at the same time 
helping to produce the same result by in- 
creasing the number of wage-earners and 
consumers, provided that the standard of 
life were everywhere maintained. 

In any case general economic remedies 
would leave untouched technological unem- 
ployment, the existence of which cannot be 
denied and for which the reduction of hours 
of work is the only remedy. 

In view of the reorganization of industry 
which has taken place during recent years 
mainly as the result of rationalization and 
mechanization, the capacity of industry to 
readapt itself to a reduced working week, 
and to overcome the technical difficulties 
which might arise, cannot be doubted. 

While causing an increase of consumption, 
the 40-hour week would, owing to the increase 
in productivity, still ensure sufficient produc- 
tion and would at the same time give the 
workers increased leisure to profit by that 
production. 

A reduction of hours of work would 
promote the conclusion of new collective 
agreements and would not prove an obstacle 
to the adaptation of existing agreements. 

It was also pointed out by some Govern- 
ments and workers’ delegates that the 
possible increase in costs which might result 
from the reduction of hours of work would, 
in virtue of the dynamic nature of economic 


development be offset (a) by the increase in 
the purchasing power of the workers (which 
would not necessarily be accompanied by a 
decrease in the purchasing power of other 
classes of society); (b) by the decrease in 
the overhead charges per unit of production, 
since the number of units would be increased 
by the revival of economic activity; (c) by 
the decrease and perhaps the disappearance 
of social charges represented by unemploy- 
ment benefit. 

As a consequence production could well bear 


an increase in wages costs. 


Moreover, in contesting certain objections put 


forward by the employers, which are referred 
to below, the workers’ representatives stated: 


That no value should be attributed to the 
theory according to which tthe percentage of 
labour costs entering into the cost of any 
given commodity should be determined by 
adding these various percentages at every 
stage of production, as this does not take 
into account the other factors which deter- 
mine sale prices of the commodities at the 
ditferent stages of production. 

The following objections to the reduction of 


hours of work were put forward by employers’ 
representatives: 


The proposed measure is not a matter of 
voluntary short time as already practised in 
many countries, but of a general compulsory 
limitation of hours of work. 

The reduction of hours of work accom- 
panied by an increase of hourly rates would 
entail a considerable increase in production 
costs and selling prices, which would result in 
a fall in demand calculated to produce fresh 
unemployment. 

It is necessary when estimating the share 
of wages, salaries and social charges in the 
cost of production (and consequently the 
incidence of the rise in labour costs on the 
price level) to take into account all the 
expenses of this nature which are involved 
in the production of a given commodity in 
all its stages of production and distribution 
where this measure would have effect. and 
each of these items of labour costs should 
be allotted its relative importance in the 
product in question. 

The maintenance of weekly earnings would 
lead directly to dangerous inflation. 

If earnings were reduced in the same pro- 
portion as hours of. work, so as to leave the 
aggregate wages bill at its present level, no 
general increase of purchasing power would 
result, and even in that case production costs 
would be increased. 

An increase in costs of production in in- 
dustry would further reduce the demand for 
industrial products by the agricultural popu- 
lation. In view of the fact that the pur- 
chasing power of the latter is already greatly 
reduced, the disequilibrium between industry 
and agriculture would be still further in- 
creased. 

The increase in the aggregate purchasing 
power of the workers which might result 
from the employment of a greater number 
of wage earners and the maintenance of 
wages would be counter-balanced by a 
decrease in the purchasing power of other 
classes of the population, so that in the end 
the total demand for industrial products 
would not be increased. 

For various reasons, such as the impossi- 
bility of instituting a rotation system in small 
establishments and the fact that many under- 
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takings at present are only working 40 hours 
or even less, the compulsory reduction of 
hours of work would have little or no effect 
in creating further employment. 

Technical difficulties varying in importance 
according to countries, such as the adaptation 
of the unemployed to new work requiring 
their technical reeducation, the increase of 
the technical staff required for supervision 
and management, lack of factory space and 
plant, difficulty of obtaining the skilled 
workers required, transference of workers 
from one place to another giving rise to 
objections on their part, and housing diffi- 
culties, would in many cases prevent the 
employment of a greater number of workers. 

In countries where it is the custom to 
regulate hours, wages and conditions of work 
by means of collective agreements, the com- 
pulsory reduction of hours of work would 
to a large extent abrogate these agreements 
and would thus introduce serious elements 
of unrest in industry. 

The compulsory reduction of hours of work 
would artificially accentuate mechanization in 
order to offset the loss of production and the 
rise in production costs and might thus 
become a cause of further unemployment. 

The difference in the extent to which the 
reduction of hours of work would affect the 
cost of production and sale price of industrial 
goods in various countries, owing particularly 
to the inequalities already existing at the 
outset in respect of wages, standards of living, 
population factors, economic conditions, and 
so forth, would increase the disparity between 
the competitive power of various countries, 
tend to exaggerate economic nationalism and 
would result in further hindrances to inter- 
national trade. 

A new uniform and compulsory general 
regulation would deprive industry otf its 
necessary elasticity, hinder the adaptation to 
present conditions, and run counter to all 
chances of revival. 

Any solution must be international and 
previous experience shows the inability of 
the International Labour Organization to 
provide an international instrument on hours 
of work, which means the same thing to and 
for all countries; or which would be ratified 
and effectively applied by all States Mem- 
bers; further any such instrument would not 
apply to States outside the Organization; and 
moreover, uniformity of hours of work 
unaccompanied by uniformity of wages and 
other conditions cannot provide international 
equality. 

The effective solution for the unemployment 
problem can only be found in the remedies 
for the general financial and economic diffi- 
culties which the World Conference will be 
called upon to consider. 

The Government delegates did not express 
a unanimous opinion. Certain arguments put 
forward by the members of the Workers’ 
Group were also advanced or supported by 
Government delegates. 

The majority of Government delegates who 
took part in the discussion were of opinion 
that the question of the reduction of hours 
of work as a remedy for unemployment 
deserved the most serious consideration. 

In general they declared themselves more 
or less definitely in favour of action by the 
International Labour Organization, which 
would lead to a reduction of hours of work 
as a remedy for unemployment. 


Several, however, made various reservations 
concerning such points as the duration of the 
proposed regulation of hours and its scope. 

They laid particular stress upon the neces- 
sity of the Convention which may be drawn 
up being ratified and conscientiously enforced 
by all competing countries, and above all by 
a sufficient number of the great Huropean 
and oversea industrial countries. One dele- 
gate even considered that the Draft Conven- 
tion should lay down that the obligations 
devolving upon the States which ratified it 
would only become operative if that condi- 
tion were fulfilled. 

On the whole, they considered that the 
question of wages should not be dealt with 
in a Convention, since it would be difficult 
to draw up an effective international agree- 
ment on this point. They were, however, of 
opinion that the reduction of hours of work 
should as far as possible be accompanied by 
the maintenance of the standard of life. 

Whilst recognizing these as very real 
difficulties, they nevertheless considered that 
it was desirable to undertake as thorough- 
going an examination as possible of the 
problems raised by the reduction of hours of 
work, since they considered that the methods 
oi application might prove a means of solving 
these difficulties. 

Certain delegates from overseas countries 
expressed their regret that, owing to the short 
limit of time, they were not able to take an 
active part in the debates in the Conference. 
and also desired that due consideration should 
be given to the state of industrialization, 
experience and public opinion prevailing in 
different countries. 

One Government representative suggested that. 
the economic aspects of the question should be 
subjected to further enquiry. 

The British Government delegate stated that 
his Government considered that the question of 
the compulsory lmitation of hours of work to 
forty a week had not yet been sufficiently 
examined to warrant a definite conclusion being 
reached, and that therefore his Government 
were opposed to proceeding at the present time 
with the project of a Draft Convention. He 
pressed for a comprehensive enquiry into the 
whole question before any definite action is 
taken. 

The general discussion showed that the main 
questions with which the Conference was faced 
were covered by the following points:— 

1. Is the reduction of hours of work capable 

of decreasing unemployment? 

2. Is such a reduction necessarily contingent 
upon international agreement being 
reached? 

3. Are there any special conditions which 
must be considered as indispensable to 
ensure that that reduction’in hours of 
work would be effective, and in particular 
is it necessary that the standard of life 
of the workers should be maintained? - 

These conditions were set forth in two draft 
resolutions submitted to the Conference, one by 
the workers’ group, the other by the Govern- 
ment Delegates of France, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Spain, Chile, Germany and Italy. The 
draft resolution submitted by the workers’ 
group was as follows:— 

“The Conference considers— 

That discussion on the project of a 40-hour 
week Convention should proceed on the basis 
that weekly wages and monthly salaries will 
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not be reduced by reason of the reduction 

of hours resulting from the adoption and 

application of such Convention.” 

The draft resolution submitted by the seven 
Government Delegates referred to above read: 

“The Conference— 

after reviewing the various arguments 
advanced for and against a reduction of 
working hours, considers that it is one of 
the measures which would contribute to 
reducing unemployment. 

The Conference therefore decides to 
examine its detailed aspects, taking the 
questions raised in Part II of the conclusion 
of the Report of the Office as the basis of 
its examination, in order to reach an arrange- 
ment of an international character the 
methods of giving effect to which would be 
determined with a view to rendering possible 
the maintenance of the standard of life of 
the wage-earners.” 

The workers’ resolution was put to the vote 
arst and was rejected by 32 votes (12 Govern- 
ment delegates and 20 employers’ delegates) 
against 21 votes (2 Government delegates and 
19 workers’ delegates) and 17 abstentions. 

The workers’ group then made the following 
statement :— 

“We shall vote in favour of the resolution 
submitted by the Government delegates 
because it contains the principle which was 
at the basis of the workers’ resolution. 

“If, as we hope, that resolution is adopted, 
we are convinced that the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Office which will complete 
the work of the present Conference will be 
carried out along the lines indicated not only 
in the workers’ resolution but also in that 
submitted by the Government delegates.” 


In order to confirm and strengthen that 
statement, the British workers’ delegate made 
the following statement:— 

“The British workers would have preferred 
the clearer language of the Workers’ Reso- 
lution, but as two Governments, in response 
to the direct questions put to them yesterday, 
have said that there is no vital difference of 
intention or principle, but only of phraseology, 
between the Workers’ Resolution and that of 
the Governments, on that understanding— 
while keeping ourselves free to decide what 
our action shall be in June when we see the 
actual terms in which the draft international 
measure is presented—we have decided to 
vote for the Governments’ Resolution.” 

The employers’ group stated that its attitude 
had been determined with regard to the terms 
of the resolution itself and not with regard to 
the interpretations put upon it by certain 
members of the Conference. 

The Italian employers’ representatives, whilst 
calling attention to the technical difficulties of 
such a regulation, nevertheless considered that 
the social and political aspects of the question 
ealled for its further serious examination and 
on those grounds made a statement to explain 
his vote. 

The resolution submitted by the 7 Govern- 
ment Delegates was adopted by 41 votes (21 
Government delegates, 19 workers’ delegates and 
1 employers’ delegate), against 22 votes (3 
Government delegates, 19 employers) and 7 
abstentions. 

- After the vote was taken the employers’ 
group made the following statement :— 

“The employers’ group has carefully con- 
sidered its position as the result of the votes 
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which have just been taken. We have already 
announced that we are profoundly convinced 
that the proposals which you are now about 
to discuss are impracticable and provide no 
remedy for unemployment. The issues which 
we raised are fundamental. In the situation 
created by the adoption of the resolution it 
would have been open to us to dissociate 
ourselves immediately from this Conference. 
We know, however, how liable such action 
would have been to misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation, and in so far as we may 
continue to be associated with this Confer- 
ence, our attitude is governed by a desire to 
avoid such misunderstanding and _ such 
misrepresentation. We feel, however, that in 
the circumstances we must make it clear that 
our attitude of opposition is unchanged and 
our presence in no way prejudges the ques- 
tion of our further action in the matter.” 


Before passing on to the consideration of the 
questions contained in Part II of the conclu- 
sions of the Report of the International Labour 
Office in accordance with the resolution which 
had been adopted, the Conference had to 
discuss the following statement made by the 
workers’ group concerning the extension to 
agriculture of the proposed regulation:— 

“The Workers’ Group of the Preparatory 
Conference has noted with great regret that, 
in the discussions on the question of the 
limitation of working hours, agriculture is 
from the outset excluded. 

“The Workers’ Group strongly protests 
against the exclusion of agriculture in dealing 
with questions of this importance. 

“The Workers’ Group notes that since the 
International Labour Conference, at its Third 
Session in 1921, adjourned the question of the 
regulation of hours of work in agriculture, no 
further mention has been made of this ques- 
tion for more than a decade. 

“The Workers’ Group notes that rational- 
ization and the crisis is bringing about ever- 
increasing unemployment in agriculture, as in 
other industries, and is convinced of the 
absolute necessity of a limitation of the over- 
long working hours of agricultural workers. 

“The Workers’ Group therefore requests 
the Conference to recommend to the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office 
that it should ask the International Labour 

flice to initiate an immediate enquiry into 
working hours in agriculture with the object 
of bringing about as soon as is any way 
possible an International Convention on the 
regulation and limitation of working hours in 
agriculture.” 


It will be remembered that, in accordance 
with the decision taken by the Governing Body 
on September 22, 1932, agriculture had not been 
included in the scope of the work of the Con- 
ference. 

The question whether the Conference was 
competent to transmit this statement to the 
International Labour Office was raised by an 
employers’ representative and was negatived by 
33 votes to 19. After ia discussion the Con- 
ference adopted by 33 votes to 19 the following 
resolution submitted by the French Government 
delegate, to which the workers’ group had 
previously given its support:— 

“The Couference— 

“While recognizing that agriculture is 
within the competence of the International 

Labour Organization, 
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“finds that the question of the reduction 
of hours of work in agriculture is not within 
the terms of reference of the present Con- 
ference, 

“decides to refer the Workers’ resolution 
to the International Labour Office.” 


The Conference then proceeded to consider 
the nature of the future international regula- 
tions and the provisions which they might 
contain. 

For the sake of clarity in voting, the Con- 
ference decided to vote on some of these ques- 
tions in more definite terms than those used in 
the Office Report. 

The Conference voted on the following ques- 
tions :— 

1. “Should a Convention be aimed at by the 
International Labour Conference?” 

The Conference adopted that proposal by 36 


votes to 21 (for: 18 Governments and 18 
workers; against: 3 Governments and 18% 
employers). 


The employers’ group then announced that it 
would abstain from voting in future as it was 
not prepared to take any responsibility in draw- 
ing up a Convention. 

2. “Is the Conference of the opinion that the 
Convention should be of short duration and if 
necessary renewable?” 

This proposal obtained 36 votes to 0. (For: 
18 Governments and 18 workers). 

The quorum was not reached.t 

3. “Should the Convention be drafted in such 
a manner as to allow as large a choice of 
methods in arranging the hours of work as is 
consistent with the strict observance of the 
limits fixed by the Convention?” 

The Conference adopted this proposal by 40 
votes to 0. (For: 21 Governments and 19 
workers). 

4. Methods of arranging hours of work pro- 
posed in the Report of the International 
Labour Office:-— 

(a) “Increasing the number of shifts for 
work which necessarily has to be carried on 
continuously.” 

The Conference adopted this text by 37 votes 
to 0. (For: 18 Governments and 19 workers). 

~(b) “Adequately arranging shifts for other 
work carried on by multiple shifts?” 

This method obtained 30 votes to 0. (11 
Governments and 19 workers). (The quorum 
was not reached.) 

(ec) “Reducing weekly hours of work or 
organizing a rotation system for work carried 
on in a single shift provided that the necessary 
measures are taken to prevent abuse and to 
ensure that the daily and weekly limits fixed by 
the Washington Convention and the Coal Mines 
Convention be not exceeded.” 

The Conference adopted this text by 37 votes 
to 0. (For: 18 Governments and 19 workers.) 

(d) “Allowing any other method of reducing 
hours of work to be applied by means of 
collective agreements which the public authority 
recognized as being in conformity with the Con- 
vention, on condition that they are communi- 
cated to the International Labour Office by the 
Governnients concerned.” 

This text obtained 33 votes to 0. 
Governments and 19 workers.) 
was not reached.) 


1 In accordance with the Standing Orders adopted by 
the Conference the quorum was 87 votes namely half 
the total number of delegates. 


(For: 14 
(The quorum 





5. “Whether in the opinion of the Govern- 
ments there should be special provision to meet 
the needs of transport within the terms of the 
Convention under the following:— 

“A. Railways. 
“B. Other transport.” 


This proposal obtained 27 votes (10 Govern- 
ments and 17 workers), against 1 (1 Govern- 
ment). (The quorum was not reached.) 

6. “Is it desirable to fix a numerical limit 
of the hours overtime which may be worked?” 

The Conference adopted this proposal by 36 
votes (17 Governments and 19 workers) to 2 
(2 Governments). 

7. “Should the Convention provide that the 
average working week should not exceed 40 
hours, subject to such exceptions as the Con- 
vention may provide?” 

The Conference adopted this proposal by 35 
votes (16 Governments and 19 workers) to 2 
(2 Governments). 

8. “Should special provision be made in the 
Convention in respect of its application to small 
establishments?” 

This proposal obtained 385 votes to 0 (17 
Governments and 18 workers). (The quorum 
was not reached.) 


Possibility of also Applying the Regulation to 
Commerce and Offices 

On this point the three following texts were 
submitted to the Conference: — 

9. (a) “Inasmuch as the shortening of the 
hours of work should apply not only to indus- 
trial undertakings but also to commercial 
establishments and offices, should they both be 
included in a single Convention or would it be 
preferable to adopt two Conventions, one con- 
cerning industrial undertakings and the other 
concerning commercial establishments and 
offices?” 

This proposal obtained 22 
Governments and 18 workers). 
was not reached.) 

(6) “Should the international regulations 
apply not only to industrial undertakings but 
also to commerce and offices as covered by the 
Conventions referred to under II, 1?” 

“If so, should not the regulations applying to 
commerce and offices form the subject of a 
special Convention?” 

This proposal obtained 26 votes (9 Govern- 
ments and 17 workers) to 1 (1 Government). 
(The quorum was not reached.) 

(c) “Should the Draft Convention apply not 
only to industrial undertakings but also to 
commerce and offices as covered by the Con- 
ventions referred to under II, 1?” 

This proposal obtained 24 votes to 0 (9 
Governments and 15 workers). (The quorum 
was not reached.) ) 

10. “In any case, in whatever form the 
scheme of regulation adopted for reducing houi's 
of work might be embodied, should a recom- 
mendation concerning the standard of living of 
the workers and wages be considered?” 

The Conference adopted this proposal by 32 
votes for (13 Governments and 19 workers), 
against 19 (3 Governments and 16 employers). 

11. “In view of the spread of technological 
unemployment, on which there is a lack of 
definite information, should some provision be 
considered for ensuring regular transmission to 
the International Labour Office by Governments 
of information on this subject, drawn up as far 
as possible on a uniform plan?” 


votes to 0 (4 
(The quorum 
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The Conference adopted this proposal by 41 
votes (21 Governments, 19 workers and 1 
employer) to 1 (1 Government). 

The Conference thus terminated its examina- 
tion of the questions set forth in Part II of 
the Report of the International Labour Office. 

The Employers’ Group then made the follow- 
ing declaration:— 


“At the close of the general discussion before 
the Conference proceeded to consider the con- 
clusions in the report of the International 
Labour Office, we pointed out clearly to the 
Conference that nothing had taken place which 
led us to change our attitude of complete 
opposition to the proposals submitted to the 
Conference.” 


STATE LEGISLATION FOR UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN 


UNITED 


HE United States Department of Com- 
merce recently published a report from 
the President’s Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief describing the provisions made 
for such relief by legislation in the different 
States from January 1, 19381 to May 31, 1982. 
Such legislation has been enacted for the pur- 
pose of supplementing local resources with 
direct advances from State funds. The report 
states certain principles dictated by the ex- 
perience gained during the depression. 

Most of the States, it is reported, have 
placed the administration of emergency relief 
in the hands of a special State body handling 
this problem only. They have shown that 
they desired a board which (a) is acquainted 
with relief needs and methods, (b) knows or 
can learn local financial resources, and (c) has 
adequate powers to administer State aid or to 
supervise local relief administration or to do 
both. In this emergency, several States have 
secured volunteer service of high quality by 
appointing unpaid commissions containing, 
and in some States consisting entirely of, 
prominent private citizens, familiar with the 
relief problem. These commissions have ap- 
pointed paid staffs with experience in relief 
work to assist them. 

Bonds, new taxes, diversion of present taxes 
to relief—these are the chief sources of funds 
used. Some States have felt that the use of 
bonds to meet current expenses is justifiable 
in the emergency. Others have recognized 
the possibility that relief needs may continue 
as a current expense for some time, and con- 
sequently have arranged to carry part or all 
of the State aid on taxes. Since the burden of 
local relief is borne chiefly by taxes on land 
and since land values have fallen off heavily, 
some States have turned to other tax re- 
sources, and have thought it wise to divert to 
relief part of the present tax income hitherto 
devoted to other purposes. So far as possible, 
funds for State aid are generally sought from 
sources which (a) do not mortgage the future 
too far, (b) do not overburden any single 
group of taxpayers, and (c) do not increase 
the total tax load too greatly. 


STATES 


Experience in some States shows that local 
government units sometimes try to shift the 
cost of regular public works to work relief 
budgets. Local units may also seek to use 
for routine local relief the State aid designed 
for emergency unemployment relief. To meet 
these dangers, some States require the local 
unit, to match State grants. Other States, give 
the State relief commission power to super- 
vise expenditures from State grants to avoid 
shifting of responsibility. All the States use 
present local machinery of relief admuinistra- 
tion. Some States permit the use of part of 
the State funds for added personnel needed 
by local units to handle the increased load. 
Devices for preventing duplication and waste 
in relief are frequently required. 

The States have found the following re- 
quirements essential: (a) In work relief, that 
most of the funds be available for wages which 
will make an equal amount of direct relief 
unnecessary; (b) In work relief, that wages 
reach the most needy unemployed, namely, 
those whose resources are exhausted and who 
will require direct relief if they do not get 
work relief; (c) In direct relief, that in- 
dividuals share in State aid according to their 
need. To meet these requirements, some 
States have limited the amount to be spent 
on materials in work relief or have specified 
that work relief shall be spent only on wages 
which are equivalent to direct relief. Some 
States, either by law or by rules of the State 
relief commission, provide that in work relief, 
as well as in direct relief, there shall be in- 
vestigation of applications to insure that relief 
goes to the most needy. That relief should 
meet urgent necessities, but that the inde- 
pendence and initiative of the individual in 
seeking work should not be destroyed, has 
been the aim in all the States. To achieve 
this aim, several of them have provided that 
recipients shall work in return for relief given. 
They have also required a check-up of the 
needs of the applicants, not merely to have 
the funds available for the most needy but 
also to help recipients maintain the habit of 
self-reliance. 
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** The Limitations of Unemployment Insurance ” 


Further monographs in their Social Insur- 
ance Series have been published recently by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
The series includes studies of the various 
voluntary and compulsory social insurance 
systems in the United States and abroad, in- 
cluding unemployment insurance, sickness 
and invalidity insurance, and old age 
pensions (earlier publications in this series 
were noted in the Lasour Gazerre, October, 
1931, page 1080; June, 1931, page 646, etc.). 


Monograph Six is a study of “the limitations 
of unemployment imsurance,”’ the conclusion 
being reached that this type of insurance 
must be supplemented by State aid. It de- 
scribes the principal methods by which the 
problem of unemployment protection has been 
approached in Great Britain, Germany, Den- 
mark, and Switzerland. The example of 
Great Britain is shown as illustrating a com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance plan of na- 
tional scope, covering about 61 per cent of 
the working population, which is administered 
directly by the Government and is supported 
by contributions from workers, employers, and 
the National Exchequer. In Germany there 
is found a national compulsory system, cover- 
ing 54 per cent of the working population, in 
which however the administration is largely 
divorced from direct’ governmental partici- 
pation. Here the contributions are limited to 
the workers and their employers, with public 
financial assistance granted only as a measure 
of emergency relief. The system in Den- 
mark is voluntary, with a State subsidy to 
unemployment benefits administered by trade 
unions, covering roughly 20 per cent of the 
working population. In Switzerland, the mono- 
graph notes the co-existence of a variety of 
subsidized compulsory and voluntary pro- 
vincial and local schemes, within a Federal 
structure similar to that of the United States, 
under which plans somewhat less than 19 per 
cent of the working population is insured. 


International Comparison-——The monograph 
concludes with the following international 
comparison :— 

“Of the eighteen foreign countries which 
have legislation creating or regulating schemes 
of unemployment insurance, nine have adopted 
compulsory plans and nine have the volun- 
tary type. Under the voluntary systems the 
percentage of the gainfully employed popu- 
lation covered by unemployment insurance is 
in general less than that in countries with 


compulsory plans. The more highly indus- 
trialized nations usually have a compulsory 
type of system. Even under the compulsory 
plans, however, many workers are left unpro- 
tected. These people are chiefly in the occu-- 
pations in which the risk of unemployment is: 
comparatively moderate, such as agriculture 
and domestic service. In Denmark, some- 
effort to bring agricultural workers into the 
plan has been made, but the number so: 
covered is only a small proportion of the 
agricultural workers, as only organized farm 
labourers can be covered. 


“All countries having compulsory schemes: 
require contributions from the employee, the 
employer, and the State, except Italy, where: 
the Government makes no contribution to the 
scheme. In Germany, however, the National 
Government contributes only to the crisis. 
benefits and not to the regular unemployment 
scheme. 


“Under the voluntary schemes the employer 
is usually exempt from contributions, although 
in Switzerland the employer contributes to 
various voluntary employer-employee funds,. 
and in Denmark the employer is nominally 
required to contribute to a central unemploy- 
ment fund which is intended to operate as a 
reserve or emergency fund. 


“The unemployment benefit is usually very 
limited in amount and duration. Those re- 
sponsible for the adoption of these plans have 
always maintained that unemployment insur- 
ance benefits are to be considered as tempor- 
ary relief, and intended not as a substitute for 
wages, but only as a supplement to individual 
savings. 

“During the wholly abnormal flood of unem- 
ployment which has come over most industrial 
nations since 1930, several of the countries 
having unemployment insurance schemes have 
had to provide emergency measures of relief, 
such as employment on public works, special 
extension of the duration of insurance bene- 
fits, and large increases in poor law relief. 
With the exception of Italy, where the State 
does not contribute, considerable subsidies 
have been necessary to provide the present 
scales of benefit.” 


Monograph Eight consists mainly of a sum- 
mary of the evidence taken by the English 
Royal Commission on Unemployment Insur- 
ance (LaBoUR GAzErTn, December, 1932, page 
1308), 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS FOR 
THE YEAR 1932 


The Department of Labour receives month- 
ly reports from local trade unions, indicating 
their membership and the number of members 
unemployed on the last day of each month, 
these providing an unemployment gauge for 
organized workers in Canada from month to 
month. During the year 1932 an average of 
1,793 locals furnished returns to the Depart- 
ment, these embracing a membership average 
of 171,460 persons, 22.0 per cent of whom were 
were on an average without employment. 

The year 1932 has proved to be one of un- 
settled conditions in industry with a greater 
unemployment prevalence than in any year 
since the establishment of our records. The 
majority of trades and industries suffered cur- 
tailment of activity during the year, the build- 
ing trades particularly showing heavy employ- 
ment losses. The percentage of idleness for 
these trades stood at over 55 per cent in each 
month during the year reviewed which was in 
excess monthly of that recorded during 1931. 
As in building, the manufacturing industries 
showed a higher unemployment level each 
month than in 1931, the iron and steel trades 
indicating a considerable slowing up of activity, 
especially towards the close of the year. Trans- 
portation was also somewhat quieter, un- 
employment, however, showing little vari- 
ation from month to month. The situa- 
tion in coal mining fluctuated to a con- 
siderable extent, the balance of employ- 
ment, however, being unfavourable. In 


lumbering and logging a somewhat better situ- 
ation obtained during the early part of the 
year than in the same period in 1931, but for 
the remainder of the year employment showed 
pronounced curtailment. In telegraphic com- 
munication, also, a falling off in activity was 
noted. 

There was little change in the situation at 
the close of January, 1932, from the previous 
month, the tendency, however, being unfavour- 
able. The February situation showed some 
improvement over January, renewed activity 
in the garment trades in Quebec and in Nova 
Scotia coal mines being a noteworthy factor 
in this better employment movement. During 
March the level of activity remained much the 
same as in the previous month, with a very 
slight upward tendency, the percentage of in- 
activity reported for this month and in Sep- 
tember resting at 20.4 and representing the 
minimum of unemployment for the year. Due 
in a substantial measure to a falling off in 
activity in the garment and iron and steel 
trades, the situation in April showed a moder- 
ate decline from March. However, continued 
and steady improvement on a small scale was 
noted from the close of April until the be- 
ginning of October when conditions again be- 
came more depressed, extending with some- 
what increased impetus until the close of the 
year when unemployment stood at 25.5, the 
highest percentage of idleness to be recorded. 
during the year. 





REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE PERIOD 
| OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1932 


The work of the Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada during the quarter October 
to December, 1932, indicated less activity for 
that period than in the corresponding quarter 
of 1931, as there was shown a loss of 40 per 
cent in vacancies offered and of 42 per cent 
in placements effected in regular and casual 
employment. The loss recorded was due to 
fewer placements in construction and main- 
tenance, particularly in the highway construc- 
tion division of that section, although all other 
groups, except farming and logging, likewise 
registered declines. In farming, a considerable 
gain was shown, due to many placements made 
under the Farm Relief Act. Provincially, the 
Maritimes, Quebec and Saskatchewan showed 
gains in vacancies and placements, while On- 
tario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia registered decreases in each instance. These 
losses, as in the former comparison, were 


largely due, in each province, to fewer place- 
ments in construction and maintenance, while 
the gain in Saskatchewan was attributable to 
the large number of applicants placed on farms 
under the Farm Relief Act and the increase 
in the Maritimes, to additional highway con- 
struction sponsored by the government and 
the various municipalities. The accompany- 
ing table gives the vacancies and placements of 
the Employment Service of Canada by in- 
dustrial groups in the various provinces dur- 
ing the period, October to December, 1932. 
From the chart on page which accompan- 
ies the article on the work of the Employment 
Service for the month of December, 1932, it 
will be noted that the trend of the curves of 
vacancies and placements in relation to ap- 
plications was downward during the month of 
October and showed little variation for the 
first part of November, but during the latter 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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half of that month and throughout December, 
recorded a continuous and marked upward 
trend. At the end of the quarter, however, 
the curve of vacancies was nearly 6 points 


The average numbers of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,090; of applications registered 2,261; and of 
below and that of placements 8 points beneath + gulope ii we itol ee shad sh th i 
the levels shown at the close of December, TA pol eg tee aaa sie ilk om 
1931. During the period October to Decem. cations and 1,752 placements in regular and 
ber, 1982, there was a ratio of 48-2 NOES AN casual employment during the last quarter of 
and 45-9 placements for each 100 applications deol 
for employment, as compared with 65-3 vacan- During the three months October to De- 
cies and 63-9 placements during the corre- cember, 1932, the offices reported that they 
sponding quarter of 1931. had made 83,106 references of persons to posi- 
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tions and had effected a total of 78,780 place- 
ments, of which 38,402 were in regular em- 
ployment and 40,378 in casual work. Of the 
placements in regular employment, 28,696 were 
of men and 9,706 of women, while casual work 
was found for 32,574 men and 7,804 women. 
Comparison with the corresponding period in 
1931, showed that 134,862 placements were 
then made, of which 60,182 were in regular 
employment and 74,680 in casual work. Ap- 
plications for employment during the period 
under review were received from 136,526 men 
58202—7 
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and 35,252 women, a total of 171,778 in con- 
trast with the registration of 211,053 persons 
during the same period of 1931. Employers 
notified the Service during October to Decem- 
ber, 1932, of 82,790 vacancies, of which 62,497 
were for men and 20,293 were for women, as 
compared with 137,881 opportunities for work 
during the corresponding period in 1931. 

On page of this issue will be found a 
report, in detail, of the transactions of the 
Employment Service for the month of De- 
cember, 1932. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN DECEMBER, 1932 


Coe following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms s0 
reporting on January 1, was 7,947, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 721,308 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under re- 
view. The number of unions reporting for 
December was 1,764, having an aggregate 
membership of 155,298 persons. It should be 


understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 66 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figunes indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of January, 1933, as 
Reported by Employers 


Employment at the beginning of January 
showed curtailment less than normal for the 
season, and the decline was on a decidedly 
smaller scale than that noted on January 1, 
1932; the decline during December was also 
considerably less than the average loss re- 
corded at the opening of preceding years of 
the record. The Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics tabulated returns from 7,947 firms whose 
payrolls declined from 763,561 persons om 
December 1 to 721,308 at the beginning of 
January, a decrease of 42,253 persons, or 
53 per cent. Reflecting this contraction, the 
index (based on the 1926 average employ- 
ment as 100) stood at 78-5 on January 1, 
1933, as compared with 83:2 in the preceding 
month and 91-6 on January 1, 1982. On the 
same date in the preceding eleven years, the 
index was as follows:—1931, 101-7; 1930, 
111-2; 1929, 109-1; 1928, 100-7; 1927, 95-9; 
1926, 90-7; 1925, 84-9; 1924, 89-8; 1923, 87-3; 
1922, 78-8 and 1921, 88:8. ‘ 

As is usually the case at the beginning of 
January, the greatest losses on the date under 
review occurred in manufacturing, construc- 
tion and transportation, but there were also 
important reductions in mining and communi- 
cations; trade in which the tendency on 
January 1 has very frequently been down- 
ward, showed an increase as compared with 
December 1. Logging also reported a con- 
siderably larger number of employees on 
the date under review. Since the decreases, 
especially in manufacturing, were in many 


cases due to a temporary stoppage of work 
over the holiday season, and for inventory 
and plant repairs, it is likely that a partial 
recovery from these contractions will be shown 
in the next report. 


Employment by Economic Areas 

All provinces recorded reduced activity; as 
is customary at the time of year, establish- 
ments in Quebec and Ontario laid off the 
greatest number of workers. 

Maritime Provinces—There was a decrease 
in employment in the Maritime Provinces on 
January 1; this occurred chiefly in manufac- 
turing and construction, but mining and trade 
were also slacker. On the other hand, trans- 
portation showed seasonal improvement with 
the opening of the winter ports. Statements 
were received from 579 firms employing 55,834 
persons, compared with 58,387 at the begin- 
ning of December. Losses had also been 
noted on January 1, 1932, but the imdex 
was then many points higher. 

Quebec.—The reduction in Quebec was de- 
cidedly smaller than that noted on the same 
date of last year, but employment was then 
in greater volume. Manufacturing (notably 
in iron and steel, pulp and paper, textile, 
food, leather, lumber and building material 
plants), construction and transportation re- 
ported the most pronounced losses, but the 
tendency was also downward in mining, while 
improvement took place in logging and retail 
trade. In many cases, operations will have 
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been resumed early in the New Year in the 
establishments closed down over the holiday 
season. The labour forces of the 1,954 co- 
operating employers aggregated 210,166 work- 
ers, aS against 223,940 on December 1, 1932. 

Ontario—Manufacturing showed the great- 
est curtailment in Ontario, that in iron and 
steel, food, pulp and paper, textile, rubber 
and lumber factories being most noteworthy, 
although there were also important losses in 
the non-ferrous metal, leather, electrical 
appliance and other groups. In the non- 
manufacturing industries, there were large 


cember 1. Construction reported especially 
marked losses, but manufacturing and trans- 
portation also showed important curtailment; 
in addition, communications and wholesale 
trade were slacker, while logging registered 
seasonal improvement. 

British. Columbia —The recessions in British 
Columbia were on a decidedly smaller scale 
than those indicated on January 1 of last 
year; the then index, however, was _ higher. 
The 776 firms furnishing data reported 56,733 
employees, aS against 60,084 in the preceding 
month. Lumber, vegetable food and non-fer- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NoTEe.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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contractions in transportation, mining and 
construction, and smaller declines in services 
and communications. Retail trade and logging 
on the other hand, recorded slightly increased 
activity. A combined payroll of 295,022 per- 
sons was employed by the 3,531 firms whose 
returns were received and who had 314,694 
on their staffs on December 1. This contrac- 
tion involved the release of approximately the 
same number of persons as that indicated on 
January 1, 1932, but the index then was higher. 
Prairie Provinces—Declines on a_ rather 
smaller scale than at the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1932, were noted in the Prairie Provinces. 
Statistics were tabulated from 1,108 employers 
of 103,553 workers, or 2,903 less than on De- 
58202—734 





rous metal factories, iron and steel products, 
logging, trade and construction recorded cur- 
tailment, that in the last-named being most 
pronounced. On the other hand, pulp and 
paper, transportation and coal mining showed 
slight improvement. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 


There were contractions in seven of the 
eight cities for which separate tabulations are 
made, firms in Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ot- 
tawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver re- 
porting reduced employment, while heightened 
activity was indicated in Windsor and the ad- 
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jacent Border Cities, where manufacturing 
especially in iron and steel, showed improve- 
ment. 


Montreal—The decrease in Montreal in- 
volved a smaller number of workers than the 
decline registered on January 1, 1932, and the 
index on the date under review was lower. 
Statements were received from 1,108 estab- 
lishments with 113,958 employees, as com- 
pared with 125,289 in the preceding month. 
Important declines were shown in transporta- 
tion, construction and manufacturing, especial- 
ly in food, textile, leather and iron and steel 
factories. On the other hand, retail trade was 
seasonally busier. 
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Quebec—Manufacturers reported a loss in 
Quebec City, and transportation and construc- 
tion also afforded less employment; the 152 
co-operating employers reduced their staffs 
from 11,992 persons on December 1 to 11,569 
at the beginning of January. This decline was 
smaller than that indicated on January 1 of 
last year, when the index was higher. 


Toronto—Toronto firms showed a smaller 
seasonal contraction than on January 1, 1982, 
but employment was then in greater volume. 
There were losses in manufacturing, the most 
noteworthy being in the textile, metal, food, 
printing and publishing and electrical appara- 
tus groups; construction and transportation 


Nots.—The ‘Relative Weight” in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of al] 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tass I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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were also slacker, but retail trade reported 
considerable improvement. Returns were tabu- 
lated from 1,196 employers with 103,626 
workers, compared with 109,024 in their last 
report. 

Ottawa—Manufacturing and _ construction 
registered seasonal curtailment, and transporta- 
tion also afforded less employment. The 
working forces of the 157 reporting establish- 
ments aggregated 10,936 persons, or 789 fewer 
than at the beginning of December. This 
reduction involved rather more employees 
than that recorded on the same date of last 
year, when industrial activity was greater. 

Hamnulton—Data were received from 235 
firms in Hamilton employing 22,198 workers, 
as against 24,096 on December 1. Manufac- 
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turing and transportation showed reduced ac- 
tivity, while highway construction and services 
reported improvement. The declines noted on 
January 1, 1932, were larger but the index was 
then higher. 

Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities— 
There was a slight increase in the number em- 
ployed in the Border Cities on January 1, 1933, 
manufacturing showing an improvement. Re- 
turns were compiled from 132 establishments 
with 8,148 persons in their employ. Activity 
was less than on January 1, 1932, when a con- 
siderable increase had been indicated. 


Winnipeg —Factory employment declined in 
Winnipeg, but construction showed a slight 
improvement. The 353 co-operating firms re- 
ported 33,624 employees, compared with 34,350 


Norr.—The “Relative Weight” in Table IT shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of al] 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


TasLe II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CaLENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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1:5 3-1 1-1 4-6 3°53 
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in the preceding month. This reduction did 
not involve so many workers as that recorded 
on January 1, 1932, but employment was then 
more active. 


Vancouver.—Further reductions took place 
in Vancouver, according to returns from 341 
employers of 25,385 persons, as compared with 
26,488 on December 1. A much smaller de- 
crease had been indicated on the same date of 
last year, and the index then was _ higher. 
There were losses in manufacturing, construc- 
tion and trade on January 1, 1933, as compared 
with the preceding month, while other groups 
did not show much change. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 2. 


Manufacturing 


The losses in employment registered by 
manufacturers were rather smaller than the 
average decline reported at the beginning of 
January in the twelve years of the record, ex- 
cept 1925 and 1927, but in spite of this, the 
index was lower than in any other year since 
1925. The most extensive reductions on the 
date under review were in iron and steel, food, 
lumber, textile and pulp and paper, but the 
building material, leather, non-ferrous metal 
and rubber industries also recorded important 
curtailment, and smaller losses were indicated 
in musical instrument, animal products, elec- 
trical apparatus, clay, glass and stone and 


Norr.—The “‘Relative Weight” in Table III shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste IIT.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








_— All in- Manu- c ate Commun-| Trans- Con- ‘ 
dustries | facturing Logging | Mining ications | portation | struction Services | Trade 

an dhd  WlO2Ib ee siek. ee ee 88-8 84-8 159-9 104-9 90-5 95-1 63-1 78 +9 99-6 
AH OL, ALOUD) oe ee oe one, 78-8 74-4 107-4 97-3 86-9 91-6 56-7 77-6 96-1 
Janta li, 71023. Bee. bys 87-3 84-5 157-0 105-4 83-7 96-8 58-9 77°5 97-4 
Sama), LOD en eee cn os bee 89-8 86-7 166-2 105-1 89-5 99-1 60-6 89-1 98-6 
Jamie wll, 1925. Phares 5. aoe 84-9 81-7 150-5 101-6 93-6 91-4 57-2 89-5 95-3 
JAN bl O26. Mette sce 90-7 90-0 129-2 100-9 95-6 95-9 63-4 90-1 101-3 
San Wel O27 eer al ee 95-9 94-7 136-1 104-7 99-6 99-1 73-1 96-7 109-9 
AM LOS a Mee aici ae 100-7 97-9 163-2 112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
Janel, 1920 7 Ue ae 109-1 107-3 171-0 116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
Janie 1, 1930, 2 hee... bn 111-2 106-5 200-2 122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
HED UT cin sb ees aeicchee 111-6 110-2 209-8 123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
Marl oiioa's Haein Gels ee 110-2 110-9 178-3 119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
g:0) a RE ne 1) a 107-8 111-3 87-6 114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
MEY GE) ces: bac etc cie be 111-4 112-4 63-5 114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
Sune mele...) See ake 116-5 113-6 90-0 115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
DURE ES oiss Se ae cha cee 118-9 111-3 82-1 113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
RUDI ccs ees ec Oo 118-8 110-2 61-5 115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
Bepta te. bec uc eks 116-6 108-2 54-3 116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 

CAD Ok BPR EA Le oc, ghee ene 116-2 107-8 70-8 118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
INOVSe LG ss en ere ie ae 112-9 104-6 90-9 121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
Dew loess Reems facccee 108-5 100:6 106-5 117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
pane), 1931 0% eae cs 101-7 93-7 107-6 114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
1 ORS) oy as Wea A, Ue re 100-7 96-1 102-2 111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
1 FS Uae et Ui A 100-2 97-6 82,7 109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
PADRES ek, ee Ren non ey 99-7 99-7 42-9 108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
MGV and: cs co ay, Reames te Oe 102-2 100-7 55-9 106-0 104-0 96:6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
PUEO dooce Fs OMe wie wi Re 103-6 99-4 53-3 105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
SUIVIEES Joes dee ysis Oe 103-8 97-2 88-5 104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
FONT, 1) IRS A aR 105-2 94-7 28-8 104-5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133-0 120-9 
oe ale IE CER. ies ae 107-1 94-7 30-5 105-6 105-8 97-8 176-8 134-8 120-5 
OCCUR ccc ee cl ae 103-9 91-8 42-2 108-2 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 120-8 
INOVeud .c6 os eee Biss ce cere 103-0 88-8 63-7 107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 
DGGE aL sa. Senet ue te 99-1 89-6 73°1 107-5 100-5 93-5 128-8 116-1 125-6 
sane 01, 1082 eae: cok ee 91-6 83-9 68-7 105-1 98-1 85°6 104-8 114-4 125-7 
LOS) oi Rais G8 eh OES 89-7 85-9 68-5 102-4 97-3 83-4 90-4 112-1 117-2 
1G ia Irae ea 88-7 87-0 60-6 101-1 95-2 81-9 83-3 114-7 113-6 
FADO ML cass odin Ome Ones 87-5 87-3 31-1 101-0 93-9 81-9 79-9 113-9 114-3 
Maye). ccc tee oee ae 87-5 85-8 32-5 97-9 94-1 84-3 83-2 114-7 116-2 
SUNG Bel 5st: ae ek ee 89-1 86-0 37°9 96-8 94-1 85-5 92-9 116-8 116-1 
OUND FL ssc ote ee a woe 88-7 85-4 34-2 95-0 93-1 85-9 93-3 119-9 115-4 
AM gel e i. Peete tee ae 86-3 82-6 29-1 94-8 93-5 85-3 90-0 117-0 113-8 
Beptanl oi. .ceee eee lee 86-0 83-1 26-0 96-5 92-9 86-5 84-4 119-4 113-1 
Oct nl... ues oo 86-7 84-1 28-4 98-2 91-2 87-2 84-3 109-8 114-5 
INO VEE] 5 Goines ke 84-7 81-7 37-9 101-2 89-6 84-5 77°9 106-5 115-4 
LU ae Repeece < aeeae © 83-2 80-3 56-2 99-9 89-3 83-9 67-6 103-7 117-8 
Janse), 1933 Gy, Baehec se ceae 78:5 74-4 745 96-9 87-5 78-3 32-4 102-2 119-6 
Relative weight of employ- 

ment by industries, as at 

Jans 11933 Pees eee 100-0 61-1 2-8 6-0 3-2 12-9 9-3 2-8 11-9 
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other factories. As in previous years, the facturers, employing 368,548 operatives, com- 
declines so generally reported were largely pared with 397,705 on Dec. 1. 

due to shut-downs for holidays, inventories Animal Products, Edible—Large reductions 
and repairs, and considerable improvement were reported in this division, in which all 
may be expected in the next report. Statistics branches showed curtailment, that in meat- 
for Jan. 1 were compiled from 4,924 manu- preserving plants and dairies being most exten- 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 








Industries iRelative| Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Jan, 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
weight 1933 1932 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 
TORUS COUUGING ae cope ects es satiniere Metros 51-1 74-4 80-3 83-9 93-7 106-5 107-3 97-9 
Animal products—edible............ 2-3 92-0 95-0 95-1 95-5 103-3 109-8 102-1 
Mur and products ack seed oe od de os dees 2 77-8 81-0 78-1 88-2 80-4 80-5 93-7 
Leather and products.............-- 2-2 77-6 86-7 78-7 73-8 88-1 85-8 102-6 
Boots and shoes. hfe iis eet 1-4 80-8 90-8 83-4 72-9 SFB ASA) ee ees. 
HIM Der MROMUCES H.'s... sis.c <sstsieiaesvleress 3-1 43-2 50-6 55-6 66-8 83-7 84-2 78-1 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-4 30-0 36-2 41-1 50-7 70-0 70-6 65-5 
MITMIGUEC aha ter lanas Ate schoehite ae 7 64-1 73°9 85-2 98-3 108-9 112-9 105-3 
Other lumber products............ 1-0 67-0 76-2 77-2 90-1 105-8 103-3 97-9 
Musical instruments............22.: “1 22-9 43-9 58-0 56-9 83-8 110-4 102-2 
Plant products—edible.............. 3°5 88-4 102-9 94-7 95-5 100-0 98-1 87-7 
Pulp and paper products... 6-8 82-2 86-1 89-9 98-7 110-4 106-1 104-4 
Pulp BNA MAPEL. B.hot..0\s deta > oo ses 2-8 67-1 70-2 76:1 87-0 105-0 100-1 102-3 
PAPC PROGUGIS: «(me cee teste scan e's 1-0 89-4 99-3 91-7 98-0 106-9 107-2 104-9 
Printing and publishing............ 3-0 100-5 102-9 107-7 114-6 118-7 114-6 107-9 
Rubber productsvsc)t ceriices = babes) 1-3 75-6 86-1 82-2 106-3 128-0 142-2 116-2 
LoxtiomrOduets: uct nce me tema ieee 10-4 88-1 96-3 90-3 93-6 98-5 102-4 99-9 
Thread, yarn and cloth............ 4-] 100-6 105-4 97-4 99-0 96-8 106-9 108-8 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 2:0 73°6 76°9 77-4 85-1 84-0 103-1 106-0 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 9 105-7 112-9 101-2 89-2 92-9 96-6 93-0 
Silk and silk goods.............. 1-0 364-9 367-2 278-7 274-1 198-6 W/2QEQHE Rs ae 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-3 103-0 115-1 103-3 99-9 108-5 109-4 92-5 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-1 75-3 85-0 81-4 88-3 95-5 93-0 93-9 
Other textile products............. 9 65-9 73°5 74-4 82-5 95-3 100-2 101-4 
Plant proaguctsa(l.e.85) tense seen tee 2-2 120-6 121-7 119-3 116-7 125-7 113-5 109-7 
ERO ACCOM 2 Hota rte reverse trenstere vere rere 1-4 124-8 125-4 115-5 101-6 117-1 OOF li een ee eee 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 8 113-0 115-6 123-7 139-9 139-7 1410 | ashe. 
Wood distillates and extracts........ +1 108-9 105-2 99-5 108-9 192-4 153-5 116-3 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-0 101-8 106-9 110-6 113-8 119-9 110-2 102-8 
Clay, glass and stone products....... “7 50-1 53-9 77-1 95-2 116-0 108-3 89-8 
Electric Currents. senee tec. ctee«s sets 1-9 108-3 110-6 118-4 124-7 123-8 114-1 107-8 
Electrical apparatus.............ee08. 1-4 96-4 101-5 126-4 143-5 156-3 128-7 109-5 
Tron and steel products.............. 10-2 56-3 60-1 70-7 88-7 107-3 114-9 96-9 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 8 47-6 63-7 59-2 93-2 110-2 117-6 105-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles) .. 1-0 63-1 67-7 86-9 105-2 127-9 117-4 110-7 
Agricultural implements........... 3 22-9 24-2 25-0 47-6 97-3 106-8 95-1 
Wand weliclespeigivs Wrecks aitearas | 5-3 64-2 62-1 75-6 88-2 100-5 113-3 92-0 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-1 57-9 50-9 56:9 69-7 104-7 130-1 82-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... °3 53-2 54-5 60-9 94-4 109-3 112-8 68-2 
Heating appliances................ 3 54:3 72-0 61-8 70-6 90-2 120-7 98-6 
Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... “4 43-4 46-2 82-4 126-2 173-4 150-4 117-7 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
CUS Mimyee eiruselen saw» Sebi F centas« “4 57-0 62-8 71-8 87-7 103-8 120-2 90-3 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-4 §3-2 65-3 74-3 87-5 103-5 106-8 99-4 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-6 74-7 79-8 93-6 112-7 127-4 121-7 107-9 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-6 115-4 118-2 117°3 124-9 145-9 122-9 101-6 
Miscellaneous te) th secnie sd. nccneeesee 5 93-5 98-4 98-4 103-2 105-5 105-4 95-5 
CLES SABA GOES AE Eee BET Ee 2-8 74:5 56-2 68-7 107-6 200-2 171-0 163-2 
ODA eps ie Aa OLS SHE AOCOOA I IO 6-0 96-9 99-9 105-1 114:4 122-5 116-2 112-6 
Coal Oy. aL p re eee ws Cote ad ark 3-4 91-6 93-4 99-1 106-9 112-6 111-1 113-5 
WMetalligionesin stan bates «ne cidtito nce 2-1 129-8 134-0 134-8 196-3 146-6 126-6 119-5 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 5 59-3 65-3 76°5 105-4 119-7 118-0 97-8 
Commiunicutionsints sdesdeecie ce ena 3-2 87-5 89-3 98-1 110-6 128-2 112-6 102-9 
helevrapbawmen saat scecenecsct|« 6 83-9 84-6 98-7 108-3 123-7 117-8 99-0 
Melephones |G e Pee ae tlie Fees 2°6 88-4 90-5 98-0 111-1 129-4 111-2 104-0 
Transportation ss it sig othe sence seat: 12-9 78-3 83-9 85-6 95-9 101-9 102-6 99-4 
Street railways and cartage......... 3-4 114-2 116-6 112-4 117-7 125-5 113-4 104-0 
Steam railways....... Beet eats« «cle 7:9 71-6 72-9 82-5 95-2 99-9 103-5 103-2 
Shipping and stevedoring 1-6 64:7 94-2 68-0 72-3 81-5 83-4 72-7 
Construction and Maintenance 9-3 82-4 67-6 104-8 110-7 92-7 87-4 78-6 
UU CING Phe aR a 1-6 29-7 37-4 64-3 96-0 121-4 96-6 82-8 
PULA a iss «0s nds basse 4-7 ~ 97-1 115-4 197-1 172-4 59-0 70°4 63-1 
ALOU G meer ets he cetera cr escent rs ce 3-0 53-7 56-3 63-7 75-1 79°3 85-0 79-0 
SENDICES, Bi. nee shld vated Diets Neteehe cae ane 2-8 102-2 103-7 114-4 123-2 123-5 118-0 105-3 
Hotels and TOStAUTANIS.., . «s.00 chien: 1-4 95-2 94-8 107-7 122-2 123-3 114-9 99-0 
Professional. Ca. MEMEO Aas SO esc Pai 3 116-6 125-3 128-2 121-6 115-0 113-6 107-8 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-1 109-2 111-8 120-6 125-5 126-7 124-0 113-9 
ROU C eeeres aga espa cnticeces th ater 11-9 119-6 117-8 125-7 132-9 133-8 128-5 120-4 
Gail yeeyy , oS aces stelrees Met ated avarek ere 9-0 128-4 124-8 135-4 142-3 142-7 136-8 127-1 
Wholesale BS IS 7 SS atte 2-9 98-9 101-3 103: 112-2 113-4 110-4 107-3 
ALLIRAUSITIES Sree ee kas Te ne 100-0 78-5 83-2 91-6 101-7 111-2 109-1 100-7 





1 The “Relative Weight”’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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sive. Statements were received from 225 
manufacturers with 16,732 workers, as com- 
pared with 17,278 at the beginning of De- 
cember. This loss was smaller than that 
recorded on January 1, 1932, when the index 
number was some three points higher. All 
provinces except British Columbia reported 
reduced employment, but the heaviest con- 
tractions were in Ontario. 


Leather Products—There was a decline in 
the leather industries at the beginning of 
January, particularly in boot and shoe fac- 
tories. The shrinkage involved a larger num- 
ber of employees than that noted on the cor- 
responding date last year, and the index was 
slightly lower. A combined working force of 
15,732 persons was registered by the 254 firms 
making returns, as compared with 17,494 in 
the preceding month. The greatest losses 
occurred in Quebec and Ontario. 


Lumber Products—Seasonal contractions on 
a rather larger scale than on January 1, 1932, 
were noted in lumber mills, 751 of which re- 
duced their payrolls from 25,967 on December 
1 to 22,265 workers at the beginning of Janu- 
ary. Employment was in smaller volume 
than on the corresponding date last year. 
Sawmills registered the most pronounced de- 
creases, but there was also curtailment jn 
furniture, match, container and other wood- 
using industries. There were especially marked 
losses in Ontario, although employment gen- 
erally declined. 


Musical Instruments —Thirty-seven manu- 
facturers of musical instruments released 641 
persons from their staffs, bringing them to 668 
at the beginning of January. Practically all 
the decrease took place in Quebec and On- 
tario. A smaller recession had been noted 
on January 1 a year ago, and the index num- 
ber was then very much higher. 


Plant Products, Edible—There were season- 
al reductions in employment in all branches 
of the vegetable food group, the greatest being 
in sugar and syrup, canning, biscuit, chocolate 
and confectionery and flour and cereal fac- 
tories. The working forces of the 390 c0-op- 
erating employers totalled 25,146 persons, as 
compared with 29,282 in their last report. The 
contractions in Ontario were especially pro- 
nounced, although the movement was gener- 
ally unfavourable. The declines noted at 
the beginning of January last year were on a 
rather lower scale, and the index number then 
was higher than on the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—The shrinkage 
at the beginning of January, 1933, was similar 
to that noted on the same date in 1932, but 
employment was then in greater volume. Sta- 
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tistics were received from 548 firms, whose 
staffs aggregated 49,319 workers, or 2,318 fewer 
than in their last report. The most note- 
worthy losses were in Quebec and Ontario, 
although the trend was downward in all 
provinces except British Columbia, where a 
fair increase was noted. Pulp and paper mills 
reported a large share of the reduction, but 
there were also declines in plants producing 
paper goods and in printing and publishing 
establishments. 


Rubber Products—Rubber factories showed 
a decrease, which, however, was less than that 
of January 1, 1932; 41 plants had 9,622 em- 
ployees on the date under review, as against 
10,905 at the beginning of December. The 
largest losses took place in Ontario. The index 
number, at 75-6, was lower than in the same 
month of last year, when it had stood at 82-2. 


Textile Products—The 854 textile firms 
furnishing data released a much larger pro- 
portion of their total operatives than was the 
case among the establishments reporting at 
the beginning of January, 1932, when the 
index number was about two points higher 
than on the date under review. Their pay- 
rolls included 74,742 persons on January 1, 
1933, as against 81,522 in the last report. On- 
tario recorded the bulk of the shrinkage, which 
was especially marked in the hosiery and knit 
goods, garment and thread, yarn and cloth 
divisions. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors — 
There was a slight falling-off in employment 
at the beginning of January in the tobacco and 
beverage groups, the decline being similar in 
size to that recorded on January 1 last year, 
when employment was slightly below its level 
on the date under review. Statements were 
tabulated from 153 manufacturers in. this 
group, employing 15,564 workers, or 132 fewer 
than on December 1. Practically all the loss 
took place in distilled and malt liquor fae- 
tories, and largely in Ontario, while in Que- 
bec moderate improvement was noted in the 
group as a whole. 


Chemical Products—Employment in chemi- 
cal and allied product plants, chiefly in On- 
tario and Quebec, showed a contraction on 
January 1, as compared with the preceding 
month, 386 persons having been released from 
the labour forces of the 144 reporting estab- 
lishments, which had 7,524 employees. Greater 
declines were noted than on the corresponding 
date a year ago, when the index number was 
a few points higher. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
recessions in employment occurred in building 
material works, 184 of which reported an ag- 
gregate staff of 5,399, as compared with 5,903 
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in the preceding month. All provinces shared 
in this curtailment, which, however, was most 
marked in Quebec and Ontario. Brick and 
stone plants recorded important declines; these 
were, however, smaller than those of January 
1, 1932, but employment generally was then 
in greater volume. 


Electric Current —There were large decreases 
in the number employed in electric current 
plants, according to statistics from 91 pro- 
ducers, employing 13,310 workers, or 306 fewer 
than on December 1. Ontario reported the 
greatest falling-off. The general reduction in- 
volved many fewer employees than that in- 
dicated at the beginning of January of last 
year, when the index, however, was higher. 


Electrical Apparatus—A further reduction 
in personnel was registered by the 92 co-op- 
erating electrical apparatus factories, whose 
labour forces aggregated 10,225 persons on 
January 1, as compared with 10,773 in the 
preceding month. Employment was in lesser 
volume than on the same date of 1932; al- 
though somewhat larger declines had then 
been noted. 


Iron and Steel Products—Crude, rolled and 
forged, heating appliance, general plant ma- 
chinery and sheet metal works reported con- 
siderable curtailment; less extensive losses 
were shown in agricultural implement factories 
and other divisions of this group, 
automobile plants showed a decided increase. 
The payrolls of the 767 firms furnishing data 
in the iron and steel group totalled 73,671, 
against 78,413 employees on December 1. This 
contraction (which was on a smaller scale than 
that noted on the corresponding date of last 
year, when the index was much higher) was 
most pronounced in Ontario, but the move- 
ment was generally downward. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The loss re- 
corded in non-ferrous metal products involved 
a rather smaller number of workers than that 
indicated on the same date in 1932, when the 
index was many points higher. Returns were 
compiled from 131 employers of 11,562 persons, 
as compared with 12,357 at the commence- 
ment of December. The most noteworthy 
reductions were in Ontario. An analysis of 
the data by industries shows that the smelting 
and refining and lead, tin, zinc and copper 
groups released most of the workers who were 
laid off. 


Mineral Products—Declines were noted in 
this group, the shrinkage, however, being less 
than that registered at the beginning of last 
year. A combined working force of 11,517 
persons was employed by the 115 establish- 
ments whose returns were received, and who 


while 


had 11,807 employees on December 1. The 
situation was not quite so favourable as on 
January 1, 1982, although greater curtailment 
had then been indicated. 


Logging 


Logging showed an unusually large increase, 
as compared with the preceding month, but 
employment was in less volume than at the 
beginning of January of most other years for 
which data are available, the single exception 
being January of 1932. A combined working 
force of 20,452 men was reported by the 224 
co-operating firms, who had 15,388 employees 
in the preceding month. Improvement was 
shown in Quebec and Ontario, that in Quebec 
being the greater; a slight decrease was noted 
in the Maritimes and British Columbia. 

Mining 

Coal—There was a contraction in coal 
mines, 89 of which reduced their payrolls from 
25,087 persons on December 1, to 24,600 at 
the beginning of January. A falling-off was 
shown in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces, 
while the tendency was favourable in British 
Columbia. The index number on January 1, 
1932, was higher, employment then had also 
shown a slight reduction from December 1 of 
the preceding year. 


Metallic Ores—A large decrease was noted 
in metallic ore mines, according to data from 
66 firms who employed 15,330 persons at the 
beginning of January, as compared with 15,812 
in the last report. The index was rather lower 
than on the same date of last year. 

Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal) — 
The trend of employment in this division con- 
tinued seasonally downward, the reductions 
were on a smaller scale than on January 1 a 
year ago, but the index was then many points 
higher. Statements were received from 75 
firms employing 3,865 workers, as compared 
with 4,252 in the preceding month. Quebec 
recorded the greatest shrinkage. 


Communications 


Further losses were reported in telephones 
and telegraphs; the situation compared favour- 
ably with that indicated on the same date in 
1932, when decreases were also noted. The 
payrolls of the companies and branches fur- 
nishing data declined from 23,490 on Decem- 
ber 1, to 23,014 employees at the beginning 
of January. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Employment 
in local transportation showed a further season- 
al decline, involving fewer workers than that 
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reported on January 1, 1932, when the index 
number was some two points lower. A com- 
bined staff of 24,240 persons was employed 
by the 174 co-operating firms, who had 24,701 
employees in the preceding month. Of the 
five economic areas, the Maritimes and West- 
ern Provinces showed improvement, while Que- 
bec and Ontario shared the reductions. 


Steam Ratlways—Employment on steam 
railways showed a decrease involving a smaller 
number of workers than that indicated on the 
corresponding date a year ago; the index 
number then was higher than on the date 
under review. Improvement in the Maritime 
Provinces was offset by contractions elsewhere. 
The payrolls of the 100 companies and divis- 
ional superintendents furnishing returns ag- 
gregated 56,987 persons, as against 57,979 in 
their last report. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
large seasonal reduction in employment in 
water transportation, chiefly in Quebec and 
Ontario, while an increase, also seasonal in 
character, was noted in the Maritime Proy- 
inces. A rather larger number of workers was 
let out than on January 1, 1932, when the 
index was a few points higher. Returns for 
the date under review were compiled from 89 
employers of 11,255 men, compared with 16,413 
in the preceding month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Continued seasonal curtailment of 
operations was shown in building construction; 
625 contractors reduced their staffs from 14,969 
at the beginning of December to 11,865 on 
January 1. The most pronounced declines 
were in Quebec, although there were general 
losses in all provinces. More extensive de- 
creases were indicated on January 1 last year, 
but the index was then many points higher. 


Highway—Statements were received from 
319 firms employing 33,815 workers, or 6,454 
fewer than on December 1. Road construc- 
tion was generally maintained at a decidedly 
lower level than in the winter of 1931-1939, 
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when the unemployment relief measures then in 
vogue had provided work for a very much 
greater number of men. Important losses 
were indicated in all provinces, that in the 
Maritime areas being most pronounced. 


Railway —A further recession was shown in 
this division, in which 33 employers reported 
21,484 persons on their payroll, as compared 
with 22,479 in the preceding month. The 
index was lower than on January 1 of a year 
ago, although the declines then noted were 
very considerably larger. Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces recorded the bulk of the 
decrease, while seasonally increased employ- 
ment was indicated in the Maritime Provinces. 


Services 


Reduced activity was registered in the ser- 
vice group, in which 314 firms employed 
20,028 persons, or 222 fewer than in the pre- 
ceding month. Smaller decreases took place 
at the beginning of January, 1932, when the 
index was higher. 


Trade 


Retail trade afforded greater employment 
than on December 1, but losses occurred in 
wholesale establishments. The 832 co-operat- 
ing employers in the trade group had in the 
aggregate 85,506 workers, compared with 
84,406 in their last report. Employment was 
at a lower level than on January 1, 1932, al- 
though the general tendency was then down- 
ward, as on January 1 in most years for which 
data are available. : 


Tables 


The accompanying tables give index num- 
bers of employment by economic areas, lead- 
ing cities and industries. The columns head- 
ed “Relative Weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in 
the indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada 
by the firms making returns on the date 
indicated. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of December, 1932 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are occupied at work outside their own trades 
or who are idle due to illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed while unions involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 


which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

Unemployment among local trade unions at 
the close of December, 1932, established a peak 
for the year and also since the collection of 
these records was first undertaken, the per- 
centage of idleness standing at 25-5. This less 
favourable tendency in December was a cul- 
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mination of the adverse employment move- 
ment shown during October and November 
when the unemployment percentages were 22-0 
and 22-8 respectively. For December, returns 
were received from a total of 1,764 labour 
organizations involving 155,298 members, 39,- 
607 of whom were without work on the last 
day of the month. A lower employment 
volume was afforded also, than in December, 
1931, when 21-1 per cent of idle members were 
recorded. All provinces reflected a slowing 
up of activity from November, which was not 
of particular significance in any one province, 
the recessions rating from 3-5 per cent in 
Saskatchewan to percentages of 0-5 and 0:3 
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Monthly records are kept separately of un- 
employment in the largest city in each prov- 
ince with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. Of these Montreal, Toronto and Van- 
couver unions recorded the highest percentages 
of idleness during December, those in the first 
two cities named representing moderate in- 
creases in slackness from November while in 
the latter city the change was slight though 
adverse. In Edmonton, employment declined 
sharply from November, Regina unions also 
showing a noteworthy drop in activity, while 
in Saint John fractional recessions only 
occurred. Employment advancement though 
slight was apparent in Halifax from Novem- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE- UNIONS 
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in Nova Scotia and Manitoba respectively. 
Building and construction was considerably 
quieter than in November, especially in Ontario 
where a substantial falling off in activity was 
noted. Nova Scotia unions indicated a pro- 
nounced gain in employed members from 
December, 1931, the coal mines of the prov- 
ince accounting largely for the change, though 
short time work was quite prevalent in the 
mines. The most extensive losses in activity 
from December, 1931, were apparent among 
Ontario unions which showed a large drop in 
the employment afforded, and in New Bruns- 
wick, Alberta and British Columbia also heavy 
curtailment was noted. 
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ber, the situation in Winnipeg remaining much 
the same with a slight tendency upward. Pro- 
nounced curtailment was evident among 
Toronto, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Saint John and 
Vancouver unions from December, 1931. De- 
clines of lesser importance were reported from 
Regina, employment for Halifax unions show- 
ing a very slight drop. In Montreal the 
balance of employment was favourable during 
the month reviewed though the change was 
merely nominal. 

Appearing with this article is a chart which 
shows the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1927, to date. The level of 
the curve throughout the year 1932 has been 
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consistently above that shown during 1931, 
indicating a slowing up of activity during the 
year just past. The trend in January, 1932, 
changed but slightly from the previous month, 
the tendency, however, being upward. During 
February and March activity as represented by 
the curve was in somewhat better volume while 
in April a distinct rise in the course followed 
by the curve was noted, unemployment in 
the manufacturing industries accounting largely 
for the change. Following April a period of 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 








Month 
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employment expansion on a smaller scale set 
in, the curve continuing its downward course 
until the close of September. In October in- 
dustrial activity as noted by the curve was 
again retarded, unemployment continuing more 
prevalent each month until the close of the 
year when 25-5 per cent of idleness was 
reached, the most substantial percentage to be 
shown throughout the year and since our 
records were first established. During March 
and September the best situation for the year 
prevailed when 20-4 per cent of the members 
reported were without work. 

The situation in the manufacturing indus- 
tries was less favourable during December than 
in the preceding month as shown by the re- 
ports received from 467 unions covering a 
membership of 42,017 persons. Of these, 12,- 
145 or a percentage of 28-9 were without 
work on the last day of the month contrasted 
with 26-0 per cent in November. Reductions 
in activity on a noteworthy scale were reflected 
by garment workers, while among cigar makers 
and glass workers the percentage declines were 
quite pronounced though affecting few work- 
ers. Among pulp and paper makers, wood 
workers, and general labourers unemployment 
showed a moderate increase, the tendency for 
iron and steel, leather, hat and cap, and 
brewery workers, and bakers and confectioners 
being toward lessened activity, though the 
changes were slight. Textile and fur work- 
ers, and metal polishers, on the other hand, 
showed somewhat improved conditions, In 
the printing trades the same percentage of 
idleness was reported in both months com- 
pared. Garment workers recorded a decidedly 
better situation during December than in the 
corresponding month of 1931 when 23-8 per 
cent of unemployment was reported in the 
manufacturing industries as a whole, and em- 
ployment for general labourers, leather and 
brewery workers, and bakers and confectioners 
also tended upward. Slackness in the re- 
maining trades, however, considerably out- 
weighed this expansion, the iron and _ steel 
trades particularly showing extensive losses 
in activity, pulp and paper makers, the print- 
ing trades, textile, hat and cap, and glass 
workers, metal polishers, and cigarmakers also 
recording a considerably greater unemploy- 
ment prevalence than in December, 1931. 

Coal miners with 45 unions embracing a 
membership of 13,235 persons in December 
registered 8-3 per cent of idleness contrasted 
with percentages of 7-0 in November and 10-0 
in December, 1931. In the Nova Scotia mines 
a practically unchanged situation was shown 
from November, few members being reported 
as actually unemployed though there was 
evidence of considerable short time work. In 
the Alberta and British Columbia mines the 
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employment level was reduced by about 3 
per cent from November. Unemployment in 
the coal fields of Nova Scotia was in much 
lesser volume than in December, 1931, Alberta 
and British Columbia unions, however, show- 
ing large increases in slackness. As in Nova 
Scotia the Western miners worked at greatly 
reduced time. 

Operations in building and construction were 
further restricted during December, the 241 
unions making returns with 20,406 members 
showing 69-2 per cent of idleness contrasted 
with 63-5 per cent in November. Respon- 
sibility for this adverse change rested largely 
with Ontario unions, particularly those of 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers. In addi- 
tion, granite and stonecutters, bridge and 
structural iron workers, carpenters and joiners, 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, and hod 
carriers and building labourers all reported a 
somewhat lower employment volume than in 
November. Slight improvement, however, 
was reflected by tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
electrical workers and plumbers and steam- 
fitters. Compared with the situation in the 
building trades during December, 1931, when 
58°1 per cent of the membership involved was 
idle, electrical workers were much better en- 
gaged during the month under survey, and 
gains in activity of lesser degree, though note- 
worthy, occurred for painters, decorators and 
paperhangers. In the remaining trades, how- 
ever, conditions were decidedly less favour- 
able than in December, 1931. 

Employment in the transportation industries 
was slightly retarded during December from 
the previous month as manifest by the re- 
ports tabulated from 772 local unions with an 
aggregate of 57,405 members. Of these 8,914 
were reported idle at the end of the month, 
a percentage of 15-5 contrasted with 13-5 per 
cent of inactivity in November. Less favour- 
able conditions also prevailed from Decem- 
ber, 1931, when 12-3 per cent of unemploy- 
ment was reported. The steam railway divi- 
sion, which included over 81 per cent of the 
entire group membership reported, showed 
some falling off in activity from both the pre- 
vious month and December, 1931. Among 
navigation workers there was considerable cur- 
tailment in the employment volume afforded 
from November though the situation was muck 
better than in December, 1931. Teamsters and 
chauffeurs were quite busy during December, 
showing noteworthy improvement from the 
previous month, and also from the correspond- 
ing month in 1931, while among street and 
electric railway employees the same situation 
obtained in the three months used here for 
comparative purposes. 

Retail clerks were much busier during De- 
cember than in the previous month, the 5 
unions making returns with 1,079 members 


showing 0-7 per cent of inactivity compared 
with 5-8 per cent in November. A high level 
of activity was also indicated in December, 
1931, when 0°3 per cent of the members re- 
ported were without work. 

Reports tabulated from 73 associations of 
civic employees during December, 1932, with a 
total of 7,358 members showed that 464 or 
6-3 per cent were unemployed at the end 
of the month in contrast with percentages of 
5:6 in November and 2-3 in December, 1931. 

There was a slight lessening of the unem- 
ployment volume among unions in the mis- 
cellaneous group of trades during December, 
the 112 locals from which reports were re- 
ceived with 4,025 members showing 20 per 
cent of idleness at the end of the month in 
contrast with 21-3 per cent in November. 
Hotel and restaurant employees indicated 
marked improvement in conditions from No- 
vember and better employment was apparent 
also among stationary engineers and firemen, 
theatre and stage employees and_ barbers. 
Activity for unclassified workers, however, de- 
clined substantially, In making a comparison 
with the returns in the miscellaneous group 
of trades for December, 1931, when 19-1 per 
cent of the members reported were idle, hotel 
and restaurant employees, as in the previous 
comparison, were afforded a greater amount 
of work during the month reviewed, and slight 
gains were registered by barbers. On the 
other hand, a less favourable situation was 
reflected by theatre and stage employees, un- 
classified workers and stationary engineers and 
firemen, 

Among fishermen the employment tendency 
in December, 19382, was toward a reduction 
in activity, though the change was slight as 
shown by the reports tabulated from 2 asgso- 
ciations with a membership numbering 705 per- 
sons. Of these 200 or 28-4 per cent were 
without employment on the last day of the 
month in contrast with 27-0 per cent in No- 
vember. Considerable curtailment of employ- 
ment was manifest from December, 1931, when 
20:2 per cent of idleness was recorded. 

From unions of lumber workers and loggers 
4 reports were received during December, 
1932, with an aggregate of 1,300 members, 675 
of whom or 51-9 per cent were unemployed 
on the last day of the month contrasted with 
percentages of 46-5 in November and 20-6 in 
December, 1931. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1932 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for December of each year from 
1919 to 1929 inclusive, and for each month 
from January, 1980, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as in Table JI. 
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(3) Employment Offices Reports for December, 1932 


The volume of business transacted by the 
Offices of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada during the month of December, 1982, 
showed a2 gain of nearly 3 per cent in the 
average daily placements effected when com- 
pared with those of the preceding month, 
while a decline of 18 per cent was recorded 
from the placements effected daily during 
December a year ago. The expansion in the 
first instance was largely due to additional 
placements in services, construction and main- 
tenance and logging, these gains being partly 
offset by declines in farming, transportation 
and manufacturing. Under the second com- 


the graph that the curves of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications showed 
an abrupt upward trend from November, 
which continued throughout the month under 
review, the curve of vacancies on Decem- 
ber 31 being about 20 points higher and that 
of placements 17 points above the levels shown 
at the end of the preceding month, but 6 
and 8 points, respectively, below the levels 
attained at the close of December a year ago. 

The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applica- 
tions was 57:2 and 68-6 during the first and 
second half of December, 1932, in comparison 
with the ratios of 63-4 and 74:3 during the 
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parison, a heavy loss took place in construc- 
tion and maintenance, with lesser declines 
in manufacturing and transportation, while 
farming showed a substantial gain, due to ad- 
ditional placements effected under the Farm 
Relief Act, with noteworthy increases also 
reported in services and logging. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1930, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the Offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be seen from 
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same periods of 1931. The ratios of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were 54:4 and 64:4 as 
compared with 61-2 and 72-4 during the cor- 
responding month of 1931. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during December, 
1982, was 1,188, as compared with 1,148 during 
the preceding month and with 1,418 in De- 
cember a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the Offices 
during the month under review was 1,913, in 
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comparison with 2,607 in November and with 
2,073 in December, 1931. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the Offices of the Service during 
December, 1932, was 1,123, of which 550 were 
in regular employment and 573 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,096 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in December a 
year ago averaged 1,375 daily, consisting of 
552 placements in regular and 528 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of December, 1932, Offices 
of the Service referred 30,394 persons to vacan- 
cies and effected a total of 29,192 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 14,290, of which 11,861 were of 
men and 2,929 of women, while placements in 
casual employment totalled 14,902. The num- 
ber of vacancies reported by employers was 
23,847 for men and 7,038 for women, a total 
of 30,885, while applications for work num- 
bered 49,736, of which 40,382 were from men 
and 9,404 from women. 

During the year 1932, the Offices of the 
Service throughout Canada reported 366,028 
vacancies, 652,428 applications and 352,214 
placements in regular and casual employment, 
a decline of 25 per cent from the placements 
effected during the preceding year, 1931, 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1922, to date: 








Placements 
Year —__— 
Regular Casual Totals 
1022 Wem. ee nthe sere 297,827 95,695 393,522 
a LEVIS reas em i 847,165 115,387 462,552 
1904. Siu cintemcicrateestt 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
1925. vedeceawece ates a 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
1926), 8).8.< ieaaentercote 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
AGI! aaa ot oe os oe 802, 723 112,046 414,769 
1928 ae ee aes maaan 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
TQ20. 0 bates eal ie 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
O30 2a or, eaglapreem 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
LOST ecececiowe cite 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
A932 ere ee 1635771 198,443 352,214 





Nova Scorra 


During the month of December, 1932, posi- 
tions offered through employment offices in 
Nova Scotia were 42 per cent higher than in 
the preceding month and 268 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month of 1981. 
Placements were nearly 44 per cent above No- 
vember and 280 per cent in excess of Decem- 
ber a year ago. Work provided in relief of 
unemployment on road construction was re- 
sponsible for the large gain in placements 
over December, 1931, as losses were reported 
in all groups except construction and mainten- 
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ance. None of the declines, however, were 
large. Nearly all placements effected during 
the month were in construction and mainten- 
ance and services, there being 2,805 in the 
former and 328 in the latter group. Of the 
placements in services, 211 were of household 
workers. There were 55 men and 59 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 


New Brunswick 


There was an increase of over 14 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in New Brunswick during 
December, when compared with the preceding 
month and of 96 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of 1931. Placements 
also were over 14 per cent higher than in No- 
vember and 99 per cent above December a 
year ago. As in Nova Scotia, relief work on 
road construction accounted for the large gain 
in placements over December, 1931. The only 
loss of importance was in services, the changes 
in other groups being nominal only. Place- 
ments were almost entirely confined to con- 
struction and maintenance and services, there 
being 1,000 in the former group and 388 in the 
latter. Of the placements in services, 314 
were of household workers. Regular employ- 
ment was found for 162 men and 45 women. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec during December, were 
nearly 7 per cent less than in the preceding 
month, but 58 per cent greater than during the 
corresponding month of 1931. Placements de- 
clined over 15 per cent in comparison with 
November, but were nearly 31 per cent higher 
than during December a year ago. An increase 
in placements in the services’ group was re- 
sponsible for the gain over December, 1931, 
as the improvement reported in trade and 
manufacturing was offset by a decline in bush 
placements. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were manufacturing 81; logging 47; 
construction and maintenance 169; trade 76; 
and services 1,134, of which 1,088 were of 
household workers. There were 389 men and 
820 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


ONTARIO 


During December, employment offices in 
Ontario received orders for over 6 per cent 
more workers than in the preceding month, 
but for 45 per cent less than during the cor- 
responding month of 1931. There was a gain 
of 5 per cent in placements when compared 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1932 














Vacancies . Applicants Regular 
' Placed ; aes 
Offices Reported| Unfilled | Re#is | Roferred Dor ae a 
partes + Ca during BEE Regular | Casual at end of | period 
perry Perio period gu 7 period 1931 
INVA SCOUCIB 5. 5 ras. 5 cn 0.10.00 ae ees 3,191 15 3,201 3,209 114 3,066 1,674 274 
NH faxem ements ts ce trom wane tee 314 12 344 298 89 209 940 38 
New? Glasgow Gitioute os, eure 62 3 $3 96 18 49 595 1p) 
VGN CS cases ci citer oy RRL een 2,815 0 2,814 2,815 7 2,808 139 164 
New Brunswick..................... 1,408 1 1,442 1,407 208 1,200 970 115 
Chis har ha: Ieee I Lees 34 0 59 6 28 337 56 
971 1 969 970 38 932 127 36 
403 0 414 403 163 240 506 23 
2,091 178 4,309 2,178 1,209 309 1,950 $43 
92 0 fie 15 4 19 
52 0 294 60 52 0 128 104 
12220 107 2,489 1,081 629 114 1, 262 330 
387 55 883 468 181 118 387 219 
45 8 47 43 43 0 16 
150 1 840 205 131 22 Ut? 172 
145 7 187 223 96 40 19 83 
COGARIO Peo ee ee tor Se Cae e eee ea Ts 11,241 358 19,229 11, 102 4,747 5, 944 36, 736 4,969 
Bellevailles. Aes de wSsee. eae eas 164 0 110 164 125 39 224 91 
IBramtiiOree. abide cutisinncetectte cee 3 105 0 389 105 94 11 3,037 50 
Gia h MALO RUN ae ie Soe he ee eee loko tees 61 4 174 59 30 29 03 131 
Hare Trane os eh cana ea eee aaeeet 132 9 98 123 86 37 224 274 
| Sicoy ata y's Usha c Tee ee epee oa Sat 418 0 421 418 3817 41 97 390 
GENE OL ps a Bete same Wet ed i fe) Dae be 58 8 264 61 54 5 805 12 
Lateh oa yilirot | ets. ae mee eS An tee ee 573 2 774 605 137 426 3,860 165 
Wine COME Is cit care cecal septate ivan ie 1,193 26 1,318 1,191 31 1,160 1,368 32 
it Omenor kee ast ccm bets sheen 66 0 297 5 57 1,158 482 
WEOi CLONE ee ae os wide Ae Aas ok 940 17 1,228 959 435 490 2,825 125 
Nissans, Halletecautui.aane vdeiee fc: 115 sla 54 123 25 87 339 60 
UNOEUU SAV s cee eo tects ee sie 308 0 368 360 827 33 190 284 
OSHAWA cs s TARAS eS. SERS 1,716 0 1,740 1,715 52 1, 663 734 118 
MOE CA Wt tact 6 cect Ast telars eres aah 457 55 801 34 195 157 1,304 298 
IETS ILOKO Mare css oot cere Re le Riera 182 1 305 181 51 130 57 86 
IneterbOrougim eines sate ieee. oe 123 5 129 125 87 38 405 34 
Pork Agee NU cens aye) ae NC etme ee ee 821 0 Ta 723 696 pare 1,383 416 
279 3 554 270 49 221 2,778 95 
: 112 5 241 110 62 58 877 al 
SreaIas). 2 PEEPS oelde . SA REL. ke 176 0 199 176 48 128 535 ae 
Saitlt Ste MLAL Ouse tins + Gr sdemicclc.s 113 8 267 119 87 17 68 29 
SOT ASLONCOM: eee ace ee ne crs 71 0 203 71 43 28 766 197 
Sambary poet. Wi te) alee, abs 57 0 236 59 39 20 214 126 
AUSTRIANS otha oie eauss sae cil ons aici cae ae Pape 67 190 151 105 46 356 246 
PULP Troe, eae tee 2,204 97 7, 646 2,298 1,265 816 9,406 1,021 
Windsor EAE ROS CER AA PRS HEA tea 485 40 500 427 199 228 2, 823 108 
Diath Ob 8 oa iia i eet on scent. 3,145 3 4,924 3,270 2,166 1,090 | 11,531 3,001 
TSTANCON ram was oe amas teres ea wey « 593 1 700 589 340 249 521 157 
Dauphin...... at)> «ep haees « EAL. « oRaN 77 0 84 43 33 10 154 32 
Portage Tap Rairie toate eo. 22 1 16 16 10 6 0 15 
Winnipeg emis c. ate ee 2,453 il 4,124 2,622 1, 783 825 10, 856 2,797 
Saskatchewan: 630000... cen de 4,523 036 3, 105 3,886 3,248 625 2, 262 1,671 
US OWA utes Las tes kane oues dee eeu chase RE 109 1 136 110 103 7 43 70 
OOSe: JAW amen. nic peta eek nc 787 115 588 741 408 320 742 303 
North) Battlefordyy sivas... 20... Sey 95 0 91 92 92 0 39 82 
Prince DMN SPs ot fiat OARS UNM NAN eh ONIN 276 150 198 208 195 13 70 165 
JRO VOCS AS “hie Acie ok 1 Aor Repeated Saal 1,124 450 696 707 603 104 771 435 
Saskatoon 673 81 636 640 568 72 1,085 352 
Swift Current 169 7 132 161 137 24 53 135 
Weyburn 47 0 43 42 28 14 9 40 
Yorkton 244 132 186 186 115 71 0 89 
Emergency Sub-offices 999 0 999 999 999 0 0 ~ 
Atbertasy, 255, Le RE aS 1,839 30| 4,672] 1,821 | 1,674 741 | 13,257 1,278 
Calgary 648 16 2,180 631 537 94 6, 752 785 
Drumheller ilsWvf 0 316 133 86 47 206 74 
Edmonton 456 7 1,390 463 386 71 5,152 357 
Bet ge ina s iPinenanag de praviiataes 349 if 478 344 27 317 744 34 
Medicine Hat. Lites eee e rece eee eees 249 0 308 250 38 212 403 28 
British Coltumbia.................... 3,447 5 8,158 3,526 1,525 1,927 5,875 1,682 
FR ARO ie aire cseacd 3 waesrore era, ¥ tee stuart 239 0 327 241 236 
UV ANAUMORM ee te es ee as ene 241 0 727 241 101 140 764 194 
Ne lsonah Cike ae, ote ae 351 0 350 350 43 307 2 
New, Westminster itededss- ase. 4 85 0 489 86 59 27 406 31 
Penticton a aiate chet sneke 10's. of: svas5 erate Goes 261 0 283 264 153 107 147 36 
Prine Peupart sacthel Moitehesk te meee 12 1 23 11 0 11 161 0 
TGHOOY Glaanin Th. . cm saack | oy 1,121 4 4,772 1,196 811 317 3,574 395 
WCLOLIALR SUNN EAE; Serica teceit.. Seeee od 0 1,187 Taleo 122 1,015 814 1,011 
Canadas iia, Se. La ee. 30,885 1,526 49,736 39,394 14,290 14, 902 74,755 14, 343* 
Nera ae Re en Neos: sae rico ores 23, 847 822 40,332 23,356 11,361 11,952 65, 925 11,544 
NWVOMCT nares pater soe ee oe es 7,038 704 9,404 7,038 2,929 2,950 8, 830 2,799 


* 419 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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with November, but a loss of 46 per cent in 
comparison with December a year ago. Re- 
duction in work provided in relief of unem- 
ployment on road construction accounted for 
the decrease in placements when the month 
under review is compared with December, 1931. 
Gains were reported in services, logging and 
farming, but there was a decline in the manu- 
facturing industries. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 498; logging 
782; farming 244; transportation 105; con- 
struction and maintenance 4,441; trade 354; 
and services 4,237, of which 1,668 were of 
household workers. There were 3,776 men and 
971 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


MANITOBA 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during December called for nearly 
3 per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 27 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month of 1981. There was 
a gain of over 6 per cent in placements when 
compared with November, but a decline of 
over 24 per cent in comparison with Decem- 
ber a year ago. Less relief work on road con- 
struction was provided during December, 1932, 
than in the corresponding month of the pre- 
ceding year, which accounted for the decline 
in placements under this comparison. Losses 
were also reported in services and trade, but 
these reductions were offset in part by gains 
in farming under the Farm Relief Plan and 
logging. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were manufacturing: 24; logging 226; farming 
1,182; construction and maintenance 946; 
trade 45; and services, 823, of which 639 were 
of household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 1,857 of men and 309 
of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during December, were 8 per 
cent better than in the preceding month and 
nearly 55 per cent in excess of the correspond- 
ing month of 1931. There was a gain of less 
than 1 per cent in placements when compared 
with November, but of nearly 45 per cent in 
comparison with December a year ago. Place- 
ments on farms under the Unemployment and 
Farm Relief Act accounted for the gain over 
December, 1931. The only other change of 
importance was in construction and mainten- 
ance, in which group fewer placements had 
been made on highway construction. Small 
gains were shown in logging, trade and mining, 
with corresponding losses in services and manu- 


facturing. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing 32; logging 44; farm- 
ing 2,167; construction and maintenance 923; 
trade 58; and services 614, of which 504 were 
of household workers. There were 2,922 men 
and 326 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


ALBERTA 


Orders received and placements effected by 
employment offices in Alberta during Decem- 
ber were 4 per cent higher than in November, 
but 44 per cent less than during December, 
1931. The highway division of construction 
and maintenance showed the largest decline in 
placements from December a year ago, and 
was mainly responsible for the adverse change 
under this comparison, although all groups, 
except farming and logging, participated in the 
loss. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected were logging 198; 
farming 396; mining 50; construction and 
maintenance 712; and services 417, of which 
330 were of household workers. Regular em- 
ployment was found for 848 men and 226 
women during the month. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Brit- 
ish Columbia during December, were nearly 3 
per cent better than in the preceding month, 
and nearly 17 per cent in excess of the corre- 
sponding month of 1931. There was a gain 
also in placements of nearly 5 per cent, when 
compared with November and of nearly 17 
per cent in comparison with December a year 
ago. Work provided in relief of unemploy- 
ment on road construction accounted for the 
gain in placements over December, 1931, as 
the changes in all other groups were quite 
small. Placements by industries included 
manufacturing, 24; construction and main- 
tenance, 2,605; trade, 45; and services, 743, of 
which 432 were of household workers. During 
the month 1,852 men and 173 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of December, 1932, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 14,290 placements in regular employment, 
6,954 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
vicinity of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 456 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 277 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 179 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2.7 cents per mile with a mini- 
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mum fare of $4, is granted by the railway com- 
panies to bona fide applicants at the Employ- 
ment Service who may desire to travel to dis- 
tant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

Ontario offices issued 206 certificates for re- 
duced transportation during December, of 
which 204 were given to persons going to pro- 
vincial employment. From Port Arthur 139 
workers were conveyed to situations within the 
same zone and included 133 bushmen and 6 
highway construction cookees. Destined to the 
Port Arthur zone also, were 5 miners trans- 
ferred from Timmins. The Sudbury office was 
instrumental in the despatch of 23 bushmen 
within its own zone and of 2 bushmen to 
Timmins, the latter zone receiving also 35 pulp 


cutters from North Bay. The 2 persons travel-_ 


ling outside the province were lumber scalers 
who received certificates at Pembroke for trans- 
portation to Amos. In Manitoba during De- 
cember both the provincial and inter-provincial 
labour movement originated at Winnipeg and 
comprised the transfer of 8 persons within the 
province and 153 to other provinces. The ma- 
jority of the workers travelling outside the 
province were for the Port Arthur zone, which 
was the destination of 150 bushworkers, 1 farm 
hand and 1 miner. In addition 1 farm hand 
was carried at the special rate to North Battle- 
ford. Provincially 2 hotel workers and 1 town 
general were sent to Dauphin, 1 hotel general 
and 1 farm hand to Brandon and 2 farm hands 
and 1 hotel cook within the Winnipeg zone. 
By offices in Saskatchewan 31 transfers at the 
reduced rate were effected in December, 7 of 


which were to employment within the province 
and 24 to centres outside. The inter-provincial 
movement was entirely of bushmen shipped 
from Prince Albert to points in the Dauphin 
zone. Included in the provincial transfers 
from Regina were 1 hotel cook and 1 teacher 
journeying to centres within the Regina zone, 
1 Red Cross worker to Prince Albert and 1 
farm hand to Moose Jaw. On certificates se- 
cured at Saskatoon 38 mine labourers were 
transported to Prince Albert. Workers taking 
advantage of the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate in Alberta during December 
totalled 49, all of whom were conveyed to 
situations within the province. The Edmonton 
office was responsible for the transfer of 46 of 
these to centres within its own zone, including 
28 bushworkers, 8 mine workers, 7 farm hands, 
2 farm household workers and 1 town maid. 
Travelling from Calgary 2 farm hands went to 
Drumheller and 1 hotel cook to employment 
within the Edmonton zone. All transfers in 
British Columbia during December were effect- 
ed by the Vancouver office and numbered 9, 
these being provincial. To the Penticton zone 
were despatched 1 farm hand and 2 farm house- 
keepers, to Nelson 1 logger and within the 
Vancouver zone 3 mine workers and 2 farm 
hands. 

Of the 456 workers who were transported at 
the reduced rate during December 240 were 
conveyed by the Canadian National Railways, 
200 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 10 by 
the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way, 5 by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
and 1 by the Northern Alberta Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During December, 1932 


The building permits issued by 61 cities 
in December, 1932, represented construction 
work valued at $1,480,731, as compared with 
$2,505,309 in November, 1932, and $7,895,106 
in December, 1931. There was, therefore, a 
decrease of $1,024,578 or 40-9 per cent in De- 
cember as compared with the preceding month, 
and of $6,414,375 or 81:2 per cent in com- 
parison with the high total for the same month 
of 1931. In this record, which goes back to 
1920, the December, 1932, figure was exceeded 
by the total for December of each year from 
1920-1981, but the whalesale costs of building 
materials, as measured by the Bureau’s index 
number, were lower than in any other year 
since 1920. 

Detailed statements were received from 
some 50 cities, showing that they had issued 
almost 100 permits for dwellings valued at 
some $350,000 and over 600 permits for other 
buildings at an estimated cost of about 
$900,000. There was also one permit in St. 
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Boniface for engineering work at a cost of 
$100,000. During November, the construction 
of some 200 dwellings and 1,400 other build- 
ings was authorized; these were estimated to 
cost approximately $630,000 and $1,800,000, re- 
spectively. 

As compared with the preceding month, 
Manitoba alone, registered an increase in the 
value of the authorized building, showing a 
gain of $84,350, or 27-7 per cent. Declines 
were indicated in the remaining provinces. 
While the absolute decreases were $582,834 or 
38°3 per cent in Ontario and $349,114 or 57-3 
per cent in Quebec, the relative decreases of 
$20,015 or 90:4 per cent in Saskatchewan and 
$30,194 or 59-6 per cent in Alberta were most 
pronounced. 

All provinces except New Brunswick re- 
corded decreases as compared with December, 
1931, in the value of the building authorized. 
In this comparison also, Quebec and Ontario 
reported the most marked losses of $2,825,870 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 








December, | November,| December, 


—_——— |W | a | ee ee | ee | 


are December, | November,| December, 
Cities 1932 1932 1931 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward I?d— 
Charlottetovan isc eel hci ete REE Cette aie cachet 
Nova Scotia.......... 48,900 108,703 70,355 
*Halifax aac Ce 2k 48,525 108,128 70,305 
New Glasgow....... 375 380 
"Sy dneyrewece cea cee Nil 200 Nil 
New Brunswick..... 22,655 25,308 7,315 
Fredericton......... Nil Nil Nil 
“Moncton: seen ers 215 5,880 360 
*Saint Johny. sce). 22,440 19,428 6,955 
Quebec............... 260,940 609,054} 3,086,810 
*Montreal—*Maison- 215,805 248,174) 2,982,690 
NOUVE?. 2 hessi. sees) 
*Ouebecssiisacenenies 12,035 319, 895 83,195 
Shawinigan Falls.... Nil 4,135 500 
*Sherbrooke......... 2,200 4,000 9,300 
*Three Rivers....... 500 200 9,000 
*Westmount:.0. 26 4.7 30,400 32,650 Deo 
Ontario. 2.5.35. 4.068 938,925} 1,521,759) 3,866,672 
Belleville........... 2,650 125 Nil 
*Brantiord..s.c.seens 2,155 1,822 55,958 
Chatham: ae Se 2,800 200 56,450 
*Fort William........ 150 21,500 10, 200 
Galb see eee: 405 2,760 26,862 
*Guelphs stevie toca 1,785 9,587 10,116 
SHamilton. sao 11,600 44,950 557, 250 
“Ine stones os wot 8,230 7310 19,277 
*Kitchener........... 7,560 37,474 22,394 
PLONdONe eis weeean 21,995 37,985 50,225 
Niagara Fallis....... 300 2,145 15,521 
SNAWA saa ones goes ete 375 6,665 900 
SOttawavseise sas cae 47,540 38,440 96,810 
Owen Sound........ Nil 1,100 4,500 
*Peterborough....... 555 6,383 200 
SPort Arthurasee.ce 2,935 25, 226 2,970 
PStrationd scree 1,585 1,635 7,745 
*St. Catharines...... 2,100 17,920 22,527 
SS fC NOMAS 3s vena ais Ni] 3,525 Nil 





or 91°5 per cent and $2,927,747 or 75-7 per 
cent respectively. 

Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancou- 
ver showed decreases in the value of the build- 
ing permits issued as compared both with No- 
vember, 1932, and December, 1931. Saint 
John, Belleville, Moose Jaw and _ Prince 
Rupert recorded advances in both compari- 
sons. 


Cumulative Record for 1982—The follow- 
ing table shows the value of the building 
authorized by 61 cities during December and 
in the years since 1920; the 1932 figures are 
unrevised, while for preceding years the sta- 
tistics are revised. (A revised statement for 
1932 will be issued next month.) Index num- 
bers, based upon the total value of the build- 
ing authorized by these cities during 1926 
as 100, are given below, as are the average 
index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials in the years, 1920-1932. (Average 
1926=100.) 

The unrevised statistics for 1932 indicate 
that last year’s aggregate was the smallest 
since 1920; it should also be noted, however, 
that the Bureau’s index number of wholesale 


Cities 1932 1932 1931 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—Con. 
ALM. erepeccestes 3:5 886 4,880 14,522 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 2,430 950 9,825 
SLOLONtO meee ce tote 805,352] 1,197,314) 2,630,181 
York and East 
York Townships 9,374 46,249 164, 685 
Wieland sass em swsencciess 1,725 1,070 , 150 
*WindsOlensac sen ces 2,275 1,660 66,625 
East Windsor..... Nil Nil 3,556 
RRiVversid Gace | sere Nil Nil 
Sandwich......... Nil Nil Nil 
Walkerville....... Nil Nil Nil 
Woodstock.......... 2,213 2,884 11,223 
Manitoba............ 114,750 30,400 465,970 
EBrandorn wees see 6 1,800 Nil 225,870 
St. Boniface......... 100, 050 300 163, 600 
SWinnipege. ao cace acc 12,900 30,100 76,500 
Saskatchewan....... Zn 200 23, 245 27,978 
*Moose Jaw.......--- 1,000 100 150 
“Regina ca.stsvanceien: 630 12,450 25, 728 
*Saskatooite «vesicle 600 10,695 2,100 
Alberta............... 20,425 50,619 89,308 
*Caleanvin, eco tee 13,008 15,934 57,700 
*Edmonton) ose ates 5,960 13,485 4,890 
Lethbridge......... 1,457 50 3,718 
Medicine Hat....... Nil 21,150 23 , 000 
British Columbia.... 71,906 126,221 280, 698 
Kamloops.........- 620 1,940 2,020 
INSnalMO..esmoe. sec 175 2,504 24,125 
*New Westminster... 2,650 9,305 11,250 
Prince Rupert....... 1,725 275 1,235 
SV ancouver....: os <i: 53, 660 111, 893 215,900 
North Vancouver. 850 145 2,800 
SVietoria tec saei ace oe 12,226 10,159 23,368 
Total—61 cities..... 1,480,731] 2,505,309} 7,895,106 
*Total—35 cities..... 1,352,321] 2,405,402} 7,359,864 














Average 
Indexes of 
Indexes wholesale 
Value of Value of of value prices of 
permits permits of permits | building 
Year issued in issued in issued in |materials in 
December twelve twelve twelve 
months months months 
(1926=100)| (Average 
1926=100) 
$ $ 
ToBI 1,480,731] 89,403,306 25-2 77-6 
TOBA st tak 7,895,106} 112,222,845 71-8 82-6 
TOS ON ere. 15,440,281] 166,379,325 106-4 90-9 
1070 Ne: 14,668,682} 234,944,549 150-2 99-0 
1028 eet 16,095,160} 219,105,715 140-1 98-1 
1927. 11,755,566} 184,613,742 118-0 96-7 
T9260 coe. 11,508,818] 156,386, 607 100-0 100-0 
192 See eae 7,363,777| 125,029,367 79-9 103-8 
1924 ceinls 6,463,319] 126,583,148 80-9 106-7 
LOZSIan oe 6,974,256] 183,521,621 85-4 111-7 
Oz eh, 9,517,402] 148,215,407 94-8 108-6 
OZT ec 5,537,330] 116,794,414 74-7 122-7 
1920.20.43. 4,844,354! 117,019,622 74-8 152-4 





prices of building materials was also consid- 
erably lower than in any other year since 
1920. 


The accompanying table gives the value 
of the building permits issued by 61 cities 
in November and December, 1932, and De- 
cember, 1931. The 35 centres for which 
records are available since 1910 are marked 
with asterisks. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
January, 1938, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 

Employment at December 19, showed an 
‘improvement as compared with November 21. 
The principal industries in which employment 
improved were coal mining, metal manufacture, 
general engineering, iron founding, and slate 
quarrying, the textile industries (except wool- 
len and worsted, silk and artificial silk, and 
hosiery), the clothing, drink, and glass bottle 
industries, the distributive trades, and the 
transport, communication, hotel and boarding- 
house services. 

On the other hand, employment declined in 
the pottery, woollen and worsted, silk and 
artificial silk, hosiery, boot and shoe, leather, 
and leather goods industries, and the seasonal 
decline continued in building and public works 
contracting. 

The improvement in employment was main- 
ly in London, the Northern Counties and 
Wales, and less marked in the Southern Coun- 
ties and the Midlands. In Scotland and in 
Northern Ireland there was a slight decline. 
Employment was still moderate in London 
and the South-Eastern Counties, slack in the 
Southwest and in the Midlands, and bad in all 
other areas. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,808,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at December 19, 
1932 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed) was 21:7, 
as compared with 22:2 at November 21, 1932, 
and with 20:9 at December 21, 1931. The 
percentage wholly unemployed at December 
19, 1932, was 18:1, as compared with 18-2 at 
November 21, 1932, while the percentage tem- 
porarily stopped was 3:6 as compared with 4:0. 
For males alone, the percentage at December 
19, 19382, was 25-1, and for females, 12-6, at 
November 21, 1932, the corresponding per- 
centages were 25-7 and 13:0. 

At December 19, 1932, the number of per- 
sons on the Registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain was 2,171,175 wholly 
unemployed, 454,522 temporarily stopped, and 
97,590 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 2,723,287. This was 76,519 less than 
a month before, but 213,366 more than a year 
before. The total included 2,226,483 men, 
64,466 boys, 388,406 women and 43,932 girls. 


Comparison of the numbers on the registers 
with the figures for a year before is affected by 
the results of legislative and administrative 
changes. 

The persons on the Registers included 1,213,- 
813 insured persons with claims for insurance 
benefit (consisting of those who (a) had paid 
at least 30 contributions during the preceding 
two years; (b) who received less than 156 
days’ benefit in their current benefit years; 
and (c) if 156 days’ benefit had become pay- 
able in a previous benefit year ending on or 
after November 12, 1931, had paid at least 
10 contributions since the 156th day of bene- 
fit) ; 1,189,434 insured persons with applications 
for transitional payments; 239,677 insured per- 
sons not in receipt of insurance benefit or 
transitional payments, and 130,363 uninsured 
persons. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at December 19, 1932, 
was 2,795,795. 


United States 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the US. 
Department of Labor reports the changes in 
employment and payrolls in December, 1932, 
as compared with November, 1932, based on 
payroll reports ending nearest the 15th of the 
month received from 68,229 identical estab- 
lishments in 17 major industrial groups having 
in December 4,476,531 employees whose com- 
bined earnings in one week were $86,519,751. 
The combined totals of these 17 industrial 
groups show a decrease of 0-4 per cent in 
employment and a decrease of 0-9 per cent 
in payrolls over the month interval. 


Increased employment was shown in 4 of the 
17 groups included in this monthly survey, 
and increased payrolls were reported in 3 
groups. The retail trade group reported a 
seasonal gain in employment of 16:5 per cent 
and increased payrolls of 10-1 per cent. The 
metalliferous mining group reported a gain 
of 4:2 per cent in employment coupled with 
a decrease of one-tenth of 1 per cent in pay- 
rolls; the crude petroleum producing group 
reported an increase of 1:2 per cent in em- 
ployment coupled with a decrease of 1-7 per 
cent in earnings; and the bituminous coal min- 
ing group reported an increase of 0:9 per cent. 
in number of employees coupled with a de- 
crease of 0-9 per cent in payrolls. The electric- 
railroad operation group reported a gain of 0-4 
per cent in payrolls coupled with a decrease 
of 0-5 per cent in employment and the anthra- 
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cite mining group reported a gain of 10-2 
per cent in earnings over the month interval 
coupled with a decrease of 0°5 per cent in 
number of workers. In the remaining 11 
groups in which both decreased employment 
and earnings were reported, the decreases were 
as follows: Laundries and banks—brokerage 
—insurance—real estate, 0-4 per cent in em- 
ployment and 0-8 per cent in payrolls each; 
power and light, 0-8 per cent in employment 
and 0:1 per cent in payrolls; wholesale trade, 
0-8 per cent in employment and 1-1 per cent 
in payrolls; telephone and telegraph, 0-9 per 


cent in employment and 1-1 per cent in pay- 
rolls; hotels, 1-4 per cent in employment and 
1-6 per cent in payrolls; manufacturing in- 
dustries, 1-9 per cent in employment and 2:3 
per cent in payrolls; dyeing and cleaning, 
3-6 per cent in employment and 7:4 per cent 
in payrolls; quarrying and non-metallic mining, 
14-4 per cent in employment and 18-7 per 
cent in payrolls; building construction, 15-4 
per cent in employment and 20-3 per cent 
in payrolls; and canning and preserving, 33:2 
per cent in employment and 25-4 per cent in 
payrolls. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


URING the month of January, 1933, none 
of the departments of the Government 
of Canada entered into any contracts for 
works of construction, repair, remodelling or 
demolition, but following is a statement of 
payments made during January for supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department under 
contracts which were subject to the regulations 
for the suppression of the sweating system, 
the securing of payment to the workers of 
fair wages and the performance of the won 
under proper sanitary conditions:— 


Nature of Orders Amount 


Making metal dating stamps and type, 
brass crown seals, cancellers, ete— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
TRA ets ct eel ee ae ee), Os OF 


Nature of Orders Amount 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 
dater, ete.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
itd .i3 enSis114is 
Making and supplying letter carriers’ 
uniforms— 
S. Dorfman, Quebec, P.Q.. rl bp 
Jay Wolfe, ‘Ine., Montreal, P.Q.. 651 00 
Grant- Holden- Graham, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont.. 674 97 
Juels Humphrey & Son, Moncton, 
N.B.. 6,318 27 
Horn Bros. "Woollen. Co. hi Ltd., 
Lindsay, Ont.. .. 106 00 
Mail bag fittings— 
Fred W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont.. 160 00 
Scales— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
Ltd: 21.0... 2 REE 641 40 
Ink— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
TUG Coo (csc spcck'o: Re ete Sk Se sagt acs VoLoU 


NEGOTIATIONS AS TO WAGES ON STEAM RAILWAYS IN CANADA 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


F OLLOWING proceedings under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, an 
agreement was reached a year ago between 
the principal railway companies in Canada 
and the unions representing engineers, firemen, 
conductors, trainmen and telegraphers provid- 
ing for a ten per cent deduction from the pay 
of each employee from December 1, 1931, to 
January 31, 1933, the basic scales being un- 
changed ‘(Lasour Gazerre, ‘February, 1932, 
page 124). It was provided that if business 
conditions should not improve sufficiently to 
enable the railway companies to terminate this 


agreement on January 31, 1933, notice would: 


be given to the representatives of the employ- 
ees on December 1, 1932, and conferences 
would be held. Such a notice was given, and 
during the conference which followed the rail- 
way companies notified the unions represent- 
ing the employees of a reduction in the 


basic wage scales of twenty per cent to be 
effective March 3, 1933. The union represen- 
tatives arranged to place the matter before 
the local branches of the organizations and 
later to hold conferences with the railway 
companies. The classes affected by the 
changes proposed include 40,000 employees 
out of 150,000 railway employees. The agree- 
ments as to the ten per cent deduction for 
other classes of railway employees, mainten- 
ance of way, shops, clerks, freight handlers, 
etc., do not expire until later dates (LaBour 
Gazerre, April, 1982, page 452). 

In the United States, an arrangement for a 
ten per cent deduction from the pay of each 
employee from February 1, 1932, to January 
31, 1938, had been made on January 31, 1932; 
and during December, 1932, it was agreed be- 
tween the twenty-one unions representing 
the various classes of employees that this 
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arrangement would be continued for nine 
months, when the basic rates would be auto- 
matically restored, unless agreements to the 
contrary had been made, and that on June 
15, 1933, the railways might serve notice for a 
basic wage reduction to be followed by pro- 


ceedings under the Railway Labour Act, 1926 
(Lasour Gazette, August, 1926, page 792); 
also that in these proceedings the railway 
companies would act collectively, and that all 
parties would attempt to have the proceedings 
completed by October 31, 1933. 


AGREEMENTS AS TO WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS FOR 
COAL MINERS IN NOVA SCOTIA, AT GLACE BAY, SYDNEY, 
MINES, SPRINGHILL AND STELLARTON 


HE agreements in effect from February 1, 
1932, to January 31, 1933, between the 
Dominion Coal Company, Limited, Glace Bay, 
the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, 
Limited, Sydney Mines, the Cumberland Rail- 
way and Coal Company, Limited, Springhill, 
and the Acadia Coal Company, Limited, Stel- 
larton, subsidiaries of the Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation, Limited, and District 
26, the United Mine Workers of America, 
have been renewed for another period of 
twelve months, without any changes except 
that the rates of pay for some fifty to sixty 
employees in special positions in receipt of 
high earnings, not included in the day wage 
scale, are reduced as from May 1, 1983. 

The expiring agreement was reached as a 
result of the recommendations of a Royal 
Commission appointed by the Government of 
Nova Scotia, the text of the report being 


given in the Lazour Gazette, March, 1932, 
page 270. The text of the agreements ap- 
peared in the issue for August, 1933, page 
913. The Commission had recommended a 
general reduction of twelve and_ one-half 
per cent in piece-rates and ten per cent in 
day-rates, with a minimum of $8.25 per day 
for all adult miners, this being the existing 
rate for surface labourers. In regard to the 
wage scales of the employees reduced by the 
new agreement, the Commission had recom- 
mended that they should be dealt with sep- 
arately, their rates being the result of differ- 
entials, allowances, etc., in some cases after 
investigation by conciliation boards. 

The agreement was ratified by a vote of 
the United Mine Workers of America em- 
ployed by the mining companies parties to the 
agreement on January 31, 1933. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the Depart- 
ment. 


and 


Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour GazettE. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by both the 
employers and the employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages and hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages are 
summarized, including civic schedules. In each 
agreement or schedule, the rates of wages for 
the principal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Saint JoHn, N.B.—NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
Locat No. 85. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1932, 
to May 1, 1933. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LaABouR GAZETTE, 
August, 1930, page 969, with the following ex- 
ception :— 

Although the agreement continues the wage 
rates of $39 per week for foremen, linotype 
operators and machinists and 37 per week for 
floormen, the following clause is added: 

“Should the party of the first part find at 
any time during the term of this contract, that 
business conditions affecting the revenues of the 
said party warrant a reduction in salaries and 
wages of all departments, it is hereby agreed by 
the party of the second part that a ten per cent 
reduction in wages will be acceptable for the 
balance of the term of this contract, provided, 
however, that salaries and wages of all other 
departments are similarly reduced, except in 
cases of existing contracts and salaries of cer- 
tain minor employees of small income.” 
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Under this clause, a wage reduction of 10 per 
cent was made May 1, 19382, and a further re- 
duction of 10 per cent January 1, 1933. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO, AND VICINITY.—Essex Drvti- 
SION, Hypro-ELrctric RAILWAYS AND THE 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND 
ELectric RAILWAY EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, 
Locat No. 616. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1932, 
to June 30, 1933. 

This agreement is the same as the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the Lazpour 
GAZETTE, August, 1931, page 934, and June, 1929, 
page 678, with the following exceptions:— 

Wages: sub-station operators $119.70 per 
month (The former rate was $140.); motormen, 
conductors, one-man car and bus operators 53 
cents per hour (The former rates were 52 cents 
during first six months, 57 cents during second 
six months, and 62 cents after the first year of 
service). ; 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


Hauirax, N.S.—CrErTAIN STEAMSHIP CoMPANIES 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, Locan No. 269. 


This agreement was reached as a result of 
direct negotiations between the parties. A 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act had 
been established but not fully constituted. 

Agreement to be in effect from December 17, 
1932, to November 30, 1933, amd from year to 
year thereafter until notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, February, 1928, February, 1930, and 
January, 1931, with the following exception:— 

The wage rates are reduced 10 per cent, mak- 
ing the rate for ordinary longshore work 63 
cents per hour for day work and 72 cents for 
night work. The rates for special cargoes and 
work under special conditions are similarly re- 
duced 10 per cent. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1933 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


RICES during the month again showed a 
downward movement, both the weekly 
family budget in tenms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index num- 
ber of wholesale prices being lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods im terms of the 
average retail prices in sixty-nine cities was 
$6.94 for January as compared with $7.04 for 
December, 1932; $7.68 for January, 1932; $9.86 
for January, 1931; $11.88 for January, 1930; 
$11.30 for January, 1929; $11.03 for January, 
1922; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); and 
$7.73 for January, 1914. The most important 
change was a substantial fall in the price of 
eggs, while the prices of mutton, pork, bacon, 
lard and flour were also lower. The prices of 
potatoes, shoulder roast of beef, ‘butter, 
evaporated apples and prunes were slightly 
higher. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$15.89 at the beginning of January as compared 
with $16.01 for December, 1932; $17.59 for 
January, 1932; $20.21 for January, 1931; $22.17 
for January, 1930; $2155 for January, 1929; 
$21.52 for January, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); and $14.49 for January, 1914. Fuel 
was slightly Jower, due mainly to declines in 
the prices of bituminous coal and wood. A 
slight decrease in rent was reported from 
Vancouver. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was slightly 
lower for January at 63-9 as compared with 


64:0 for December, 1932; 69-4 for January, 
1932; 75-9 for January, 1931; 95-3. for 
January, 1930; 94-0 for January, 1929; 97-1 
for January, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); and 64-9 for January, 1914. Ninety- 
seven prices quotations were lower, fifty-seven 
were higher and three hundred and: forty-eight 
were unchanged. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials seven of the eight main 
groups were lower and one was higher. The 
groups which declined were: the Animals and 
their Products group, because of decreased 
prices for hogs, fresh and cured meats,: lard 
and eggs which more than offset ‘higher prices 
for hides, steers, lambs and calves; the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group, owing 
to lower prices for certain cotton fabrics, raw 
jute, hessian and raw silk; the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group, mainly because of 
reduced quotations for lumber and wood 
pulp; the Iron and its Products group, due 
mainly to lower prices for hot rolled and 
annealed steel sheets, cast iron pipe, scrap 
iron and steel; the Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their Products group, because of lower prices 
for electrolytic copper, lead, tin and zinc; the 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products 
group due to reduced quotations for hollow 
building blocks, sulphur and quicklime which 
more than offset advances for window glass, 
building stone and plaster; and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group, because of lower 
prices for zinc oxide and sodium bicarbonate. 
The Vegetables and Vegetable Products group 
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advanced, higher prices for flax, oats, rye, In the grouping according to purpose con- 
wheat and flour influencing the index more sumers’ goods were considerably lower, due 
than lower prices for corn, oatmeal, rolled oats, mainly to declines in the prices of coffee, 
bran, shorts and coffee. (Continued on page 2386) 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 

































Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1926 | 1928 


Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. |Dec.| Jan. 
1929 | 1930 | 1981 | 1932 | 1932 | 1933 


Commodities 




















































































c. Cc. c. c. G: (ce Cc. C. C. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. C: Cc. Cc. 

Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.| 27-2} 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 46-4! 63-8 71-4] 71-0) 54-6] 53-4] 56-4] 62-8] 69-4| 71-8 63-0] 50-2] 41-2) 41-2 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 32-6] 45-0 46-4) 44-6] 30-4] 29-0] 30-6] 36-4] 48-2] 45-4] 37-2] 96-8 21-8} 22-2 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 16-6|'25-3 25-7) 26-9] 18-9] 18-3] 18-5} 21-7] 23-9] 25-1] 22-0] 15-4 12-2] 12-2 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-9] 31-2 323} 30-8] 25-6] 27-2] 28-9] 29-0] 30-1] 31-0] 26-9] 22-1 16-9} 16-6 
Pork; leet. 1 “ | 12-2} 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-6] 33-1] 36-5 36-0} 26-7] 26-7) 28-5] 25-9] 27-2) 29-8] 25-9] 15-91 12-9 12-7 
Pork salts. ce . 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 36-2] 62-6] 69-6! 71-4 52-0) 51-6] 53-8] 51-2] 53-2] 54-4] 52-5] 34-4] 28-4] 28.9 
Bacon, break- 

Tasca ame ae « 1 “ | 15-4) 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 24-8] 44-8) 52-4] 58.4 39-8} 40-8] 41-4] 37-2] 38-4] 29-4] 38-3] 20-9! 18-6] 18-1 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2! 40-6] 38-4] 37-2] 66-6 77-6) 67-8] 43-4] 45-6] 49-8] 44-21 44-8] 49-6 41-6) 25-6) 26-0} 24-6 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz} 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 45-5] 63-3 86-6) 85-2) 71-2] 63-3] 62-8] 64-3] 60-21 64-4] 50-5 41-8) 45-4! 39-1 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 33-4] 51-2 69-5! 75-7] 58-7] 46-6} 50-1] 52-0] 48-4] 52-1] 40-1] 32-6 82-1] 29-5 

Nery eae 3 A 6qts.| 36-6) 39-6) 48-0} 51-6] 55-2) 71-4] 90-6] 93-0] 79-8] 71-4 73-8] 73-8 75:0] 77-41 72-6] 63-0] 57-0] 57-0 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4! 52-0] 58-0] 61-0] 93-8 135-21113-4] 83-4} 81-0] 92-6! 85-8] 88-2] 88-0] 67-6 48-8) 45-21 45-6 
Butter cream- 

ery i ae, 1 “ | 25-5; 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 35-9] 51-2] 74-8! 63-6] 48-6] 45-5! 50-71 47-0 48-3) 47-5) 37-3] 27-5} 25-9} 26-1 
Cheese, old....| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6} 18-5} 20-5] 21-3] 33-3 40-9) 39-2] 32-6/§30-7|§33-41§32-1 $33 -81§33 -0)§29-2/§22-21§19-81419-6 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-6! 30-4 38-1] 37-5] 29-3/§30-7/§33-4 §32-1/§33 -8)§33 -0/§29-2)722-2/§19-8 §19-6 
Bread. (eat; 15 “ | 55-5} 58-5] 66-0] 61-5] 64-21114-0]120-5 132-0}105-0}100-5/115-5]115-5/115-5/117-0| 99-0] 90-0] 84-0 84-0 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0} 28-0! 33-0} 32-0] 32-0] 65-0 74-0} 68-0) 48-0/§44-0/854-0 §52-0/§50-0}/§53 -0/§37-0/§31-0/§27-0 §26-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5} 21-0} 22-0] 21-5] 35-0 40-0) 36-0) 28-0) 27-5] 29-0] 31-5] 31-5} 32-0] 26-5] 23-5} 23 0! 28-0 
ee ae 2 “ | 10-4) 10-6) 10-4) 11-4] 12-0] 19-6] 30-4! 98.9 19-6/§21-0/§22-0/§21-2/§21-0}§20-6|§19-6 $17-41§16 41816 +4 

eans, hand- | 

picked. }.:.... a ee 8-6] 9-4! 10-8) 12-4] 11-8] 33-4} 23-2] 21-6] 17-4 17-0} 16-0} 16-0} 21-2] 20-81 15-41 9-6] 8-0] 7-8 
Apples, evapor- 

fiaeo INE Re |) Se 1st 9-9} 7-7) 11-5) 12-0} 12-4] 19-7] 26-2] 24-9] 22-0] 21-6 20-3| 19-4) 20-6] 21-3] 19-6] 16-5] 15-2] 15-5 
Prunes, med- 

RUTH AED) 1 “ | 11-5) 9-6} 9-9] 11-9] 12-2] 17-3] 25-7 25-3) 18-4] 19-0] 15-7] 13-9] 13-6] 16-0] 12-6] 11-7] 10-6 10-8 
Sugar, granula- 

ed eRe 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0} 23-6] 22-8] 42-8] 62-0 51-2] 36-8] 38-4! 31-6] 32-4] 30-0} 29-2] 25-6; 24-41 93.9 23-2 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8] 11-0} 10-2 19-8) 28-6] 24-6] 17-4] 18-2] 15-0] 15-4] 14-4 13-8] 12-2] 11-8] 11-2) 11-2 
Tea, black....} 4 “ 8-2) 8-3) 8-7] 8-9) 9-1! 12-5] 16-0] 14-5] 13-5 $14-9/§17-9)8§17-8]§17-7/817-6/§14-3 §12-9)§11-0/§10-8 
Tea, green.....} 4 “ 8-7} 8-7) 9-1) 9-8) 9-3] 12-1) 16-7| 15-7] 15-1 §14-91§17-9/§17-81§17-7/817-6/§14-3 $12-9]§11-0/§10-8 

sofies.'....8: 0s. rk 8-6) 8-8) 8-9) 9-4) 9-5) 10-1] 14-7] 14-8] 13-6] 13-4 15-1} 15-2] 15-2] 15-1] 13-3} 11-2] 10-3} 10-2 
Potatoes....... 3 bag} 24-1! 28-0! 30-3] 36-0] 37-5] 72-7/103-0 75-5! 52-6] 39-0} 88-0] 54-8] 42-6] 77-9) 41-7] 24-2] 99-2 31-0 
Vinegar........ Ue qt. “7 “7 7 8 8 8 9 Pole Ie Oa sO) Lie Ole 1-01 MeO 1301 0 t-6 9 9 

$ $ $ $ 4 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-73/12-42/15-30/14- 48141 -03)/10-52/11-63111-19/14-29111 -88 9-86] 7-68! 7-04] 6-94 

Cc. c. c. c. ¢: C: c C. Cc. c. Cc. c Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. 
Starch,laundry| 4 1b.| 2-9} 3-0} 3-1] 3-2] 3-3] 4-6 4-7) 4-9) 4-2) 4-0] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1 4-0} 38-9) 3-9} 3-8 
Coal, anthra- 

cites. 4. Me ton| 39-5] 45-2) 48-1] 55-0] 54-1] 72-41 87-81125-0 109-6/115-1)114-7/102-7/102-1]101-4]101-4/101-2] 95-9] 96-0 
Coal, bitumin- 

Gus! sea eh: “© “1 31-1) 32-3) 35-0) 38-7) 37-1] 55-9] 65-2! 92-11 71-7] 74-01 65-8 63:7} 63-0} 63-1} 62-5] 61-0] 58-8] 58-4 
Wood, hard...|“ ed.| 32-5} 35-3! 38-8] 42-5} 42-9 63-7} 80-6} 90-5] 80-2] 80-6] 76-9] 75-0] 75-5| 76-0 75-6] 69-8] 64-1] 63-6 
Wood, soft.....|“ “ | 22-6] 25-5} 29-4] 30-6] 32-1 47-2] 62-5] 69-0} 59-8] 59-4] 56-2] 55-8] 55-4] 54-3 54-4] 50-9] 48-0} 47-8 

oal oil....... 1 gal.| 24-0) 24-5) 24-4! 23-7] 23-9] 25-8] 31-01 40-3 31-7] 31-6) 30-1) 31-2} 31-0] 31-1] 30-7] 27-7] 27-31 27-0 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

PO) Ty fhe saa ee 1-50) 1-63) 1-76] 1-91] 1-90] 2-65] 3-27] 4-17| 3-53] 3-61] 3-44 3°28) 3-27] 3-26] 3-25] 3-11] 2-94] 2-93 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... t mo. | 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-83] 4-50] 5-541 6-60! 6-92] 6-961 6-86 6-89] 6-94! 6-99] 7-06] 6-77) 5-99] 5-98 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ ; $ $ 
TTPotats.:2 ge) 1. ¢ 9-37/10-50/22-79/14-02 me asm Se @4-15/25-30)21-52/21- 13/21 - 96/21 - 41/27 -55/22-17/20-24 A7-59[16-01)15-89 


SS EE el Le liaeehe 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


f $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia... ...¢.: 5-61} 5-83) 6-82) 7-29] 7-51/12-45/15-35/14-72111-18]10-68 11-80)11-12)11-33/11-92)10-21] 8-19] 7-37] 7-32 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81} 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-80110-63113-42 13-18) 9-78] 9-44/10-77]10-32]10-23]11-00] 9-81] 7-69] 7-22] 7-04 
New Brunswick...... 5-38} 5-83] 6-55) 7-04) 7-45/12-33/14-97]14-44]/11-11/10-48/ 11-82 11-26/11-21/11-81]10-20] 8-24] 7-44] 7-32 
Queliec: 4... 6. i. h0 5 5-15] 5-64) 6-33] 6-87] 7-27/12-18/14-67]/13-76]10-63/10-24{11-23 10-37)10-54/11-11] 9-24} 7-14] 6-51] 6°45 
Ontarto.5 5. 265 ...1.0. 5-01) 5-60) 6-50) 7-20) 7-43/12-51115-35]14-39]10-88]10-45/11-66/11-22 11-27|11-84) 9-77] 7-56) 7-00] 6-85 
Manitoba... ....5.: 5-85} 6-19) 7-46] 7-87] 8-21/11-84]16-09]13-94{10-87110-16/10-83 10-80}11-13/11-51} 9-33] 7-36! 6-83] 6-66 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86} 6-92) 7-86) 8-25] 8-46/12-18115-39/14-10]11-06/10-47/11-21 11-37/11-36]11-90| 9-58] 7-40) 6-69] 6-66 
Alberta....... cceedes 6-02} 6-50) 8-00) 8-33] 8-77/12-72]15-88)14-77|/10-94| 10-26 11-31)11-29}11-52]12-15] 9-51) 7-45] 6-87] 6-72 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-08 12-69/16-11)15-75]12-08]11-39]12-42]/12-16]12-26]12-85|10-89| 8-38] 7-76] 7-65 


nee only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
~ = + 
ke BC ‘ : Y ; 
Leng ov | SAdiicvn). 2 gf | 4] 58 
oO 2) a fe fa > 
LOCALITY § 8 ae : . 33 a wo S. js ae 48. os a 
Do} ®6 5 Oo 6 : a s/s ye res : oie c 
gm om © g rons ae ay gs Pe ges 33 23 ge 
85] 88|c8| 22/62] 2 | $2 | 88 |eeh| Be | Bs BS 
os ey oO q ha 
A es bee | eee ee > Ss fe a ea ej ss 
ee ene eee aac ne ean ers (acaetac Ge apo Aa) aoe ad GS as Se 
cents | cents | cents | cents} cents} cents cents | cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 20-6 | 16-5 | 15-8 | 11-1 | 9-0 12. 12-7 14-0 18-1 21-0 33°7 
Nova Seotis edalle AREER 92.2 | 17-2 | 15-0 | 11-6 | 10-0 10-3 14-$ 16-2 18-6 20-9 33°8 
{Sydney el eee ie ee 22-6| 18 | 16-2| 13-3] 12-3} 11 15-4} 16-6| 19-7] 20-5] 32 
9—New Glasgow.......... 23-5 | 19 14 10-2 8-8 10 16 15-5 18-6 20 34-4 
SSA herat cscs cae ceuies ce 17-7 | 15 12-2 | 10-5 | 10 10 15 13-3 18-7 21-4 33-3 
A Fralifaxtinc Closes see 24-5 | 17-8 | 19 12-8 | 11 8-7 13-2 15-6 18 19-8 32 
Windsor ns ata ee ce mock 25 20 15 12 10 12) WS!) TEs oe 17-5 19 21-7 33-5 
GID LUTO ee aa, Meee aero ete te 20 13-7 | 18-5 | 11 8 10 15 18-8 17-6 21-8 37-5 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown. 22 18-5 | 18 LDS alive 20h Wal Setenevoneter ais tenetntetey are 15 15 18-7 21-3 30 
New Brunswick (average)...| 22-5 | 18-7 19-4 | 12-8 | 10-6 11-3 : 16-0 16-8 18-6 21-5 35-9 
8—"Monctones 2. cess eeeese’ 99-5 | 17-2} 16-6 | 13-2 | 10-4 ]........ 15-8 15-3 18-5 20-9 32-5 
D-oSt Johns. eeatuee 23-2 | 17-8 | 17-4 | 12-6 | 10-5 11-5 14 16-5 17 20-7 35-7 
10—Fredericton.........-+-|-::°:° 22-5 | 25 15 13 11 20 21 20-5 22-8 37-7 
11—Bathurst.schocecassuk 717-3) 18-6) |) 1025. |) S2dih eis. nl eens 14 14-5 18-2 21-7 36-5 
Quebec (average)............ 17-6 | 14-5 | 15-4] 10-1] 6-4 9-3 10-9 13-4 17-9 19-9 34-6 
12= Quebec ate lacacuceess 20-3 | 17-1 | 16-8 | 12-1 8-4 10-7 12-1 13-7 18-4 22-2 31-2 
13—Three Rivers........... 15 14-7 | 12-8 9-7 5-7 10°5 11-1 15-1 20-1 23-1 36 
4—Sherbrooke........-+c+- 20-2 | 16 19-2 | 138-6 | 7-5 10-2 12-4 16-6 17-6 19-4 37:5 
4B Rds ee eee ae nett se tie tira oe mer Se Sis WE a ag 8-5 12-3 20 20 tatel sereretese 
16—St. Hyacinthe Sree teere oe 14-8 | 12-4 | 12 8-7 | 5:4 10-5 9-5 11-3 17-5 19-2 32 
178th ohn's ee 18-6 | 138-2 | 15 7-9} 5-2 10-5 10-6 10-2 17 18-5 34 
18—Thetford Mines........ 12-3 | 11-7 |. 12-3 9-3 5 7 10-3 16°6 16 17-5 36°7 
19—Montreal............06- 23 16-9 | 19-6 | 10-3] 7:3 8-2 11-8 12-7 17:3 19-6 35 
Ofye) sr) Use Ge Ae a 16-8 | 14-3 | 15-2} 9:3 6-5 7 11-9 12-4 16-8 19-2 34-6 
Ontario (average)............ 21-1 | 16-9 | 16-2 | 11-6 | 9-5 13-7 12-6 13-6 17-2 20-1 32-4 
o1-—-Ottawalnuee eee 21-9 | 16 16-7 | 11 8-5 11-9 11 11-1 17-2 20-4 33:1 
P= Brockville. is ceewe cece 21-6 | 17-6 | 16 10-9 8-1 13-7 10-1 10-5 17-7 21 31-9 
93—Kungston, osile's else e see 22-9 | 18-3 | 16-5 | 12-8} 9 10:8 12-2 11-2 16-5 19 30-7 
4 Bellevillosweseseee cece 17-3 | 14-3 | 14 0 7°5 13-6 11-7 10-7 19 20-5 30-7 
25—Peterborough.......... 17-4 | 14-2 | 14-2 | 10 7:7 11-2 11-1 16 14-9 17-6 30-7 
06 = Oshawanmeen cere 20 15-7 | 15 10-7 | 10-2 13-3 12 12 16-3 20-4 33-2 
To-Orilliaien cere side seleee 17-7 | 18-3 | 15-7 | 10-7] 9-3 15 13-5 14-8 16-7 18-4 30 
59 NOrontO mee ontaenonicke 24-6 | 18-5 | 18-7 | 12-3 | 11-2 13-4 12-4 14-4 19-4 23-3 34°8 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 24-5 | 20 20 13-1} 9-8 17-4 14 14-5 17-7 21-7 31-6 
30—St. Catharines......... 19 15-1 | 16-6 | 10-7] 8-6 13-1 12 10:5 15-4 17-7 32-8 
31—Hamilton.............. 22:2 | 17-8 | 19-8} 13-7 | 12 14-9 12-5 14-4 17-1 20-8 31-1 
39—Brantford........e+e0e: 21-1 | 17-6 | 16-6 | 11-7} 8-2 13-3 12-8 12-3 17-2 20 32:4 
B3—Galtiv. toc tauieeleeeele ore 24-2 | 20-7 | 17-5 | 15 12 16-2 16 12 15-9 19-6 30:7 
S4—Guelph--ss.cocosen as ons + 20-1 | 16-2 | 16-5 | 11-5 | 10-6 14-7 11-2 13-5 16-2 19-1 30-3 
85—Kitchener............+- 19-1 | 16-9 | 14-2 | 12-1 9-5 12:5 11-1 15 15-2 18-2 28-3 
386—Woodstock............- 19-3 | 16 16-3 | 11 9-3 14-7 11-7 12-5 15-7 17-7 29 
37—Stratford........-eccee 19-7 | 14-6 | 15-1 | 10-8 j 11 14-2 11-8 10 15-6 18-4 30-2 
88—London........cceeeees 22-1 | 17-6 | 16-5 | 11-4 9 14-1 12-7 14-7 16-9 20-6 33-8 
9—St. Thomas............ 22 17-7 | 16-4 | 11-8 | 10-2 12-4 12-7 13-5 17 19-4 32-1 
20 Ohathanrierne siienee see 19-7 | 15-8 | 15-8 | 11-6 | 8-8 13-7 13 12 16-7 19-2 31-5 
41—Windsor.......... latelatete 19-7 | 15-4 } 15-4} 11-5 | 10-4 13-4 11-7 11-3 15-6 18-5 33-5 
42—Sarnia. 5.2.0 se sie cce es 20 17 17 12-8 | 10 13-3 11 13-3 17-2 21-7 32°2 
483—Owen Sound...........- 22-3 | 16 15-3 | 11-3 | 10-5 15-3 TB}eBy | Brac eco c 18-7 22-6 35 
44—North Bay...........-. 18-7 | 16-1 | 13-9 | 10 7°5 11 12:5 15-2 17 19 30 
45—Sudbury.......sesceees 20:7 | 17-1 | 18-9 | 10-6 | 8-1 14-2 13-6 14-4 16-4 19-7 34 
£6 Cobalt Gt ee Se ce ec’ s Showed ats We. [ie saa td ath ates Ms cg eae 14-3 15 18 20 36 
47——EVMIMUNS ote ee siejeteleiele sie 26-5 | 22-2 | 18 12 11-3 15:5 15-2 18-2 19-3 23 38-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 19 15-4 | 14-2] 10-7} 8-4 13-2 13-5 16 18-9 21-8 33-5 
49—Port Arthur............ 21-7 | 18 15 12-9 } 10 15 13-9 18-3 21-4 24-3 35-7 
50—Fort William........... 25-6 | 18-2 | 18-6 | 12-8 | 10-1 13-7 14-6 16-7 19 20-8 35-8 
Manitoba (average).......... 17-4 | 13-8 | 14-2 | 9-9] 8-0 10-5 11-2 11-4 18-3 21-4 28-6 
51—Winnipeg...........0.0- 19-4} 15-1} 14-8] 9-1] 8-6 10-3 10-2 12-7 17-9 20-7 27-8 
52—Brandon®.....)..cscee ee 15-3 | 12-5 | 18-5 | 10:7] 7:3 10-7 12-2 10 18-6 22-1 29-4 
Saskatchewan (average)... 19-2 | 14-9 | 138-1] 8-6] 6-7 9- 10-6 11-4 18-4 21-9 31-9 
58— Regina i... vs oles os scl 21-1 | 15-4 | 14-4] 8-6] 7-6 Q- 11-3 10 18-7 91-4 COIS 
54—Prince Albert.......... 19 15 11 8 6 10 11 15 20 23-3 34 
55—Saskatoon.......-.+++. 15-4 | 12-5| 11-7] 8 5-9 8. 9-5 9-2} 15-9] 19-7] 29-5 
56—Moose Jaw.......sseee 21-3 | 16-6 | 15-2] 9-8} 7:3 10- LO alereocne 19 23 30-7 
Alberta (average)............ 18-3 | 14-4] 13-2 | 8-3] 7-0 10. 10-2 11-6 18-7 99-1 33-1 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 18-6 | 14-5 | 18-9] 9 a 11 11-3 13-1 19-7 22-8 33-6 
68—Drumbheller...........- 17 13-7] 11-5 | 7-5] 4-7 9 9-5 10-6 18-6 21-8 36 
59—Edmonton..........+++ 19-2 | 15-2| 14-4] 8-7] 7-1] 10- 11 13-8| 18 21-7| 30-6 
60—Calgary .......sccesere 18-7 | 14-7] 138-6] 9-4] 8-7 10- 10-4 10-4 19-5 22-7 31-5 
61—Lethbridge............. 18-2 | 13-7 | 12-4 | 8-7] 7:7 9: 10 17-6 21-5 33-7 
British Columbia (average).| 22-6 | 18-1 | 16-7 | 11-6 | 10-2 14-1 14-5 16-6 20-4 24.5 39.2 
62—Fernie..........seeee0- 22 18 16 11 8 12 15 16 22-2 28 35-7 
63—Nelson.i.).:s45seeeeies Oo 1B i-lag | 12 8 13 15 20 19-7 | 25 39 
64—T rail nies cee ack 19 17-2 | 15 10-5 | 10-2 14 14 15 19-3 24-2 37-5 
65—New Westminster...... 22-8 | 17-2 | 15-6 | 11-5 | 11-2 12-5 13-2 16 18-8 22-2 36°8 
66—Vancouver.........000 24-3 | 19 16-3 | 11-9 | 12 15-2 12-8 18 19-1 22-7 38-6 
67—Victoria.s. Sa. lh een 92-9 | 18-9| 17 | 11-9{ 11-5] 14-4 14-4] 14 19-2} 22-6] 38-9 
68—Nanaimo...........e06 25 18-3 | 18-7 | 12-2 | 12 16-7 13 *Tidlteeacne 20-7 24-6 40 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 22-5 | 18 20 12 9 15 18 17 24 26-7 46-7 





a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. c Grocers’ quotations. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1933 
Fish Eggs Butter 
S|. s are ia oe fae | 8 Ss 
> ran > oD | » 2 = nT ae a — 
| 28 S| 8 gp Se joey bens) “es feels $5 [us ts 
“ecl us age) os Es -% S Seek! fe | See i sel 2 shee bo 
Cie tc fee | fue ES |385| 45 -6| 2 | BRS |e Hs 3 Q gs S of 
Sad|] scL2 lags] 2 og | oc2] ak Isua8| &; ~-°9 [sat aol Ao -22Q]) On 
of8| Ses |S28| ss | se lsts| fs [ease] £8 | ges lzesel zs |BEs| Fe 
Oet eo | S68 =. AQ | 30] aa |acoaa! Fo Osga|/54na/ SSR | aad 2s. 
6) = = wD a Hi Ee 10 es ca 6) 3 A O 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-3 20-8 14-1 12-7 53-7 18-1 17-0 23°9 12-3 39-1 29-5 9-5 22-8 26-1 
10-0 A DS eo > em Pe Se 52-9 12-4 14-9 18-1 13-5 45-4 33°8 9-6 23°6 7-9 
8-9 PATA G3 2 2 nw ESD» Sa 48-7 13-4 13-8 16-1 12-6 50-8 84°4 110-11 23-5 27-141 
Sea Leer 9) eae Ur eel Ibe <2 0 Sioa Ie Oe ee | | oe ed 13 15 18-3 13-5 42 31-7 | 9-11 24 96-911 2 
11 DAVIS | 0 2 WACO Sie Sa 50 12-5 14 16°6 13-5 40 33-7 8 ¢ 25-7 28-4 | 3 
sieieePU a ats) [ acs Riaas ashi lig PSMA Le: «a eltere Sr 60 12 558 ee 16-3 13-7 47-2 83-2 11-52 20 27-4 | 4 
She ane Ne Ae ore a Ae ates [ees aoe. ec oe 12-3 15 22-3 13 45 Reon | eee SAE 99.5 98-715 
10 30, eee | 2: Mo le. ee 11 12 19-2 14-7 47-5 36-2 8 7A | 29-416 
SHR ae alin (te 1 9 he vas odd Set etait [ae 5 ra ie WAL Me Miocene! ee fae Res, ct 27 14-2 40 31-7 7-9 21 252217 
13-2 iy A ee ee Saal 58-0 13-4 15-9 21-3 13-5 39-6 32-4 9-5 23-9 26-7 
14-3 2G6c Jalen Meteo) ster 54 14 16 18-2 14:1 43-2 32 9-10 25-9 28-1} 8 
12 DAUAG TS Oe 8 et) eg ee 60 12 14 21-3 12-4 40-2 31-7 |10-12 94-1 26-4 | 9 
Pe is ee 25 Sogas Meroe Ieee a fee 60 15-6 17-7 24-5 15 40 35-8 24-7 27-4 |10 
ee Lat On hota ey ace e eae (a de eee 12 a ee ee ee 12-5 35 30 Rt she 20 95 11 
12-5 Pa Se A OI? + RG 50:0 18-3 16-9 16-0 12:8 40-0 29-8 7-8 21-5 24-4 
sete eAG o/s alee stats sels «c taun sii fle eee nie sisi «aha eratoase [eS Gk 19-3 17-6 12-3 41-8 29-6 10 21-6 24-8 112 
ANSE Nese Paes OPE toe. Gre Ee eRe iow s he’ as 19 15-8 17-2 14-4 43-3 31-9 8..b] seer 24-7 {13 
SNe cafe setts e iP emee aes eft s cee ae emote. se 17-6 19-3 18-2 13-5 42-1 32-8 6-7a 21-3 23-8 {14 
Bola AAP CHEN [Rita eteeal Bacto ts Real a IA ea [ces Sere ton OAM [eS Sa 12-2 35 27 6. Chea 94-2 115 
SEER aieia We mPanar ae ON ico tie aL eee ole ORS Bie ape [AR ae we. i 16-7 16-3 12-7 35-8 29-3 5-6 eke BEE 24-8 116 
Teo BT amentas st hehe oman | eS ce aes 6 8s 15 15 13 12-1 39-8 29-2 7 BREE. Lye 24-3 {17 
eiaeieie ce Poh Stace secih 2.5 ewer SS Sloman lara cles bale Mince 16 11-9 13-2 35 29-7 6 20-5 24-3 18 
12-5 OA eae (Al i een a | Pa 50 18-6 17-2 21-8 11-6 45-7 30-3 11 23-8 26 =|19 
Siete Ress SU ge Sy a. ae Sree | ak Shae ore Lint s am ok 21-4 15:5 12-3 13-3 41-9 28-8 10 20-4 23-1 |20 
19-2 20-5 18-6 9-9 51-9 17-4 16-3 27-1 12-0 37°9 29-3 9-6 23:2 20°9 
18 22-2 19°7 9-1 60 20-5 16-5 28-3 11-6 41-7 30°7 10 22 24-9 |21 
ick Re] Re ee 15 F< ah Scie Aras 16-2 16 20-7 11-7 31-7 26 8 22-3 24-8 |22 
ekicethe on 21-7 16 Ls ee 50 17-6 14-8 22-7 12-4 38-6 34-2 8 20-9 24-5 (23 
Berea Nett oS Th Sats FAUSP a ore ela anal ae See are 17 19 25°3 11-4 33-2 22 7-8a 24 25-1 {24 
SPRL Stet e sola cette ai ahold eis e Laces Mie 20 15 27 13-5 33-5 27-4 9 22-8 25-4025 
Shee eee Me ees Se Gent Me | as oe aaus:| a Se aametat SeoeRt © o 0's! [ate ba aecuers 27-2 12 36-6 30-1 10) bhokaec she 25-8 |26 
Don ali Mehtias UOT Bk ays) eee ee De ee 17 28-5 13 37-9 28-3 10 24-2 pape. | ar 
18 22-7 17 A Deliee se. oe 18 17-3 30 11-6 42 30-1 10 21-5 26-3 |28 
Stee Hoe MeRt ere GN Me ean Le Abeer ei tites antes 19 Rh ars 32-2 13-2 36 29-2 10 nec erpat Oe 27 29 
esa: 25 Jeo ReI LES abe Ghee rae 8 17-5 14 32-1 11-4 39-3 32-7 10 24-5 25-4 {30 
18 21-7 22-5 TOe alee tess. 15-7 16-8 31-4 11-3 37-6 29-7 10 24-8 25-9 {31 
STOMA PNA accede A Sim nec. nae eRe ee eed tae zt oy [ioe Eo retail 15-4 16 30-4 11-7 35-7 29-3 9 24 25-8 |32 
aerate a Mya e Sener ee ALS GRO EL Se eee ceL ate aussie 17-5 20 26-4 11-8 86-5 28-8 10 21-5 26-5 |33 
see era ei aer etre. Spee eka ae tar. cite saws aLimemie ve « 16-5 31-2 10-2 37-1 29-8 10 23-3 27-9 134 
othe as 2 20 bloat nies |e o Beane lence. gee (boy, ee 17-5 22-5 10-2 36-2 29-3 9 23-2 26 35 
ome vered Dae e ae cclae oe eueiers [iatve ae Se eileeets S 9% 15 15 23-3 10-5 30 26-2 8 kes SER 25-2 |36 
eheloetavere:o late eaves SLAM ae wee Oe eos © [leis ott 4780.6 17-2 16-8 28-1 11-6 36-1 31-9 8 23-7 25-2 |37 
tee 18 Reet Lees ecules eas ce 16 14-7 28-6 11-6 37-9 30-4 7 24-7 26 38 
Pere ae oie 8 eee 18 pee eel bs ea 16-1 15 33-9 12-1 36-7 30-5 10 24-6 26 39 
aIeEU A os NSS Gt Slarcig UNE OL Set ete tia « sieeala ee 14-5 17-7 24-1 11-1 34 27-7 9 23-7 26 40 
18 25 p25 iis te ee Eb ke 17 18 29-8 11 36-2 31-6 10 25 25-5 |41 
sere Hamas tacectae shedeoletatee ce lascts oes 17 15 36-6 12-3 37-2 28-5 9 24 26 42 
REIN oral ee Meare ame aces [ae teas sc lao eee eas TEER pees 15 29 11 35 27-9 10 20-5 24-7 143 
SAPP css 18 Pieces 1 Cea Ciel a: WRN MaE (> Ne cues 15 28 12-3 43-4 29-7 11 sn eres 25-6 |44 
18 £5) estaaee 8-3 47-5 18-5 16-5 16-3 12-2 42 27-86 11 22 25-5 145 
chet Me) Dirge Pia ha ae e Sged Ie ry Se 50 18 16 22-6 14 46-2 33-7 12:5) )sae- nee 26-7 146 
oe 21-5 20 SA Bl cs. slit Reais 19-7 19-3 19-5 14 53-7 32-7 10 aah cae, 27-5 147 
Ae re Ene 15 13-5 GeO ler tea... (seve ace 15 20-2 13-5 43 26-5 10 24 26-7 |48 
APs clare 15 Sere vave sae sireee 8 17-5 15 30-8 12-4 36-2 29-5 Tiel: feeuatne 26 49 
ass A ee RSs cL Se aOR eh ae crecKaea es oes 20 17-3 25-1 12 36-7 27-8 11-1 23 27 50 
17-3 18-9 10-90 | 5. BES. ol Shee coe 21-4 16-5 23-1 10-3 44-0 28-8 8-9 19-4 24-1 
15 19 DU Gah) Ree alae sete «ae 21-5 16-3 23-4 10-2 46-3 27-8 10 20 25-3 |51 
19-5 18-7 TOD aes Ree. ail: dete Ms oa 21-2 16-7 22-7 10-4 41-6 29-8 |7-1-8-3a 18-7 22-8 |52 
20-1 20-5 9-7 42-60) e esa 23-1 18-2 21-6 11-3 38-9 24-9 9-5 18-8 24-3 
21-4 20-8 bs Gs). | (2 ae ea Ie a 25 19 20-7 LO- Si. 2e soe ee 21-6 9 18-5 23-7 153 
20 21-7 8-7 1O- ee. 20 16-5 18-6 12-9 38-2 25-2 9 19 26-2 154 
19 16-7 7-6 ) 5 I ee 22-5 16-2 18-4 10-4 37°7 25-1 10 17-9 23-2 155 
20 22-7 BAU TCRSTN ie as Pees (ec a 25 21-2 28-8 11-2 40-9 27°6 10 19-7 24-1 156 
19-8 19-1 11-4 a Ye ae ee 23°3 19-2 24-2 11-1 36-0 25-5 9-6 21-5 26-3 
20 20 cL N ( n, e et  ae 25 21-1 16-3 11 31-2 23-9 10 21 26-6 157 
18-2 17-8 10-6 14-4 24-2 20 17-4 12-2 37-8 25-8 10 20-5 25-4 158 
20 18-2 LOS Salem esas tas cele o ee 18-8 18-7 20-8 10-8 37-2 25 10 21-6 25-9 |59 
21-9 19-7 A A eee (eh ee 25 18-3 30-8 11 40-5 26:3 3) 24 26-6 |60 
19 20 2 DASH (See eid 1B neem pe ae 18 35-7 10-7 33-4 26-4 9 20-5 27-1 |61 
17-3 20-0 9-0 15-5 21-6 19-8 25:8 13-4 37-8 30-0 11-0 25-6 28-8 
25 30 9 20 17-5 21 25-6 14 41-7 31-5 10 25 27-7 \62 
18 ZO bi ubas cts sors 20 25 21 29:2 13-9 40-4 33°6 14-3a 25 29-4 163 
20 21 laste 18 21-5 21 20-3 14 44 35-8 12-5a 26 30 64 
UBIOCON |S 2) d aaa ie ee 2 12-5 21-5 18-7 25 11-5 35 27 8-3a 26-3 27-6 165 
13-7 gel EE ee ee 12-6 20 17-6 28-6 11-9 83-4 28 8-3a| 24-7 27-2 166 
13 <3 fark 5B ables ote acess 10 20-7 18-8 24-9 12-3 34-8 28-8 ae e 27 30-3 |67 
Ba 
SIRO SCCEOIC ICICCROCICIETT IOI SCH RORIORTCRL Citiemetncr 25 20 30 12-8 33 26 10 aj 25 30 =+|68 
ey ae VO Ps Sake wise. [eee aieccie af nidaieye ONC TR 20 22-5 16-5 40 29-5 12cb al peer 28 «169 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Canned Vegetables 











¥7 g i be nc . 
| : a f 3.5 A 2. : : a cel 
ga | = a Aa s2 | 32] Ba 
ac) = ee SE a be 5 hea hs roe 
Locality ae 5 fag! ¢ ee 2, me Ft : 
Pages ey AHS rd. ore Gwe - ° | Be o ae = 
oO Q roe Sag | of a $a Pe) m2 ag 
on Be a Bo) ob ee ge a8 aie ae 
a © 6, Ba | 080] oa 22 eS as, Sea Be 
©) —Q 1D) Fy —S (ont ic a) Ay io) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)...........-...-- 19-6 5-G6a) 14-9 2:6 4-6 8-2 10-8 11-7 11-4 11-7 
Nova Scotia (average).........- ereiete 18-9 6-4 14-7 3-2 4.9 8-1 12-4 11-6 11-1 11-3 
1=—-Sy dicey Rh. athe ott teteters:- 20-5 6-7 15-7 3 4-7 7-8 12-4 11-3 11-4 11-2 
2—New Glasgow..........eeee0e- 19 6 15-3 3-2 5 9 11-2 11-8 10-4 11-2 
S—=A mherstiaacduc sd derste sess eles 32 18-4 6 15 3-1 5 oe oleae ee 11-3 10-7 10-7 
AA a Tax se... 3: dale s tks o's dole stelerane 18-4 6-7 14-1 3-3 4-7 8-4 aly 11-2 11-1 11 
G-— Windsor s fuvouiaate e's dees oeaerels LORS Be 14 3:3 5 7:5 103) 12-3 12 12 
GP ruro peed doe Deae ws eee els 20 6-6°7 14:3 3:3 4-7 ¢ 12-3 11-9 11-1 11-9 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... 18-6 6-7 18 3-1 4-7 9 14:3 12-4 11-8 13-8 
New Brunswick (average).......... 18-9 7-0 14-4 3-2 4-3 7-9 13-2 11-0 10-5 10-5 
8=—Monctones: :. jo fa teine > Som tisteese's 19 6-7 14-8 3-4 4-2 9-7 12-4 11-7 10-8 10-4 
G—Saint: John. sh... Boon.) sales 18-5 7-3 14-5 3 4-6 7-5 13-7 10-7 10-2 10-3 
10—Frederictor..............-.6.--- 18-4 7:3 15-3 3-1 4-8 7-7 14-5 11-1 10-8 il 
ti—Rathurstiids<cdeiees geet ee ee 19-5 6-7 13 3-1 3:5 6-7 12 10-4 10-1 10-1 
Quebec (average)..........eescceees 17-6 4-6 13-4 2°8 4-8 6-9 11-0 §-9 10-3 10-7 
N2=Ouehecs sen. o: wees sisic. ase se 21:8 | 6:5-7 14-1 3 4.8 7-8 10-7 10 10-5 10 
13—Three Rivers 18-8 | 4-4-7 14-1 3-1 4.4 6-3 11-4 10 10-6 11-4 
14—Sherbrooke........... Ane! 17-4 4 13-4 2-9 5 7:5 11-4 9-8 10-1 11-8 
1 §-—Sorel tai. Baer oss dstatiees « TUS Wgs Ihe cae 14-2 2-6 5 6-2 10 10-2 10 10-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe 17-5 3-3 13-6 2-2 5 7:5 11-3 9-7 10-5 10-2 
L7—=SE. John’ Sl sbe sa ttoiets sia ec erorons 14-9 4 ils} 2-4 4-4 7:3 12-5 10 10-5 11-1 
18—Thetford Mines................ LO pee eee. 12-5 2-9 5-3 5-4 11-5 9-9 10-2 11 
19—Montreal............0ssceecee> 19-1 |4-7-5-3 13-9 3-1 4.5 8 10-7 10 10-7 11 
DOSEN Pte le verso ea lace boats teet ase 15-3 4-7 12 3:3 4-4 6-2 9-7 9-8 9-8 9-9 
Ontario (average)........-...-00008- 18-7 5-1 14-6 2-4 4-§ 9-9 11-1 i-1 11-1 11-0 
QIAO a Warne. cde Ue tele acs heleeterereie < 18-7 |5:3-7-3 13:8 3-3 4-7 9-8 10-7 10-2 10-2 10-5 
22-—-BroCk Ville: ssh cciesins so de.2 slevis.e 14 4 12-4 2-7 4-3 7-5 10-1 10-4 10-2 10-4 
V5 — KAN GStOMse =. Waste cicieds stare acts 15-9 4-7 14-1 2:8 4-4 9 fu 10 10 10 
24—Bellevill@s. cc dise tics « cs syeleicis. 17 5 15-2 2-1 4.5 8-8 12-2 10-4 10-5 10:5 
25—Peterborough...............0. 16 4.7 13-6 2-2 3-8 8-1 10 9-9 9-8 10-6 
2G — Oshawa irc visas os sejsie'a alate oreo aie MWic3 [4eva6"7 |i. sas. 2-1 4-6 9 10-3 10-7 10-5 10-5 
Be Or al bea acre te obese teens tet 17-1 4 14-4 2:3 4 8-7 10 11-2 11-8 10-6 
QR— Toronto sini devs whines die tae ere'cs 23-7 |5-3-6-7 15-1 2-4 4.5 9-2 10-9 11-2 10-9 10-8 
29—Niagara Falls...............--- 21 4-7 15 2-4 4.7 8-7 11-5 11-8 12-3 12-1 
80—St. Catharines................. 17-9 |4-7-6-7 15-8 2-3 4-2 9-2 11:6 10-4 10-9 10-9 
Sl amitOmn 34s sk deine deieisiere) ois 23:9 | 4-6-7 15 2-1 4-6 8-9 10-1 11-1 10-9 10-8 
S2—Brantiords, sds ccetae sslge tc esle-- 19-3 Ae Od he ee ay. 2 4.2 9-5 9-5 11 10-5 10-5 
SS-——Galtee Meade aeltine 6 «islet stawts sve 23-2 4-6 16 1:9 4-6 9-3 10-7 12-1 11-7 12-3 
34—Giurel pls tee tecieittas slvtein eee. « 19-9 5:3 15-4 2-1 4-8 9-9 10-9 11-7 11-1 ibt 
35-—Kitehenetas csciltine <tcialsevlsi e's 19 4-7 15 2-1 4-7 9-6 11-7 10-7 10-5 10-7 
36-—-WOOGStOCIESS dacs ciiee «da tetas: 16-7 4-7 12-5 1:6 4-5 9-2 10 11-2 11-4 10-5 
S71 SUrAvlOnd aacuslecsstoces geome: 16-6 | 4-7-6 14-3 1-9 4-8 9-3 11-2 11-4 11-1 10-9 
SS—TLONGONs vaio s calorie erole ove aie wielsiees « 18-5 |4-7-5-3 15-6 2-1 4-3 9 11-5 11-7 11-3 10-8 
39—St. Thomas 18-5 |4-7-5-3 15-6 2 4-3 8-9 12 12-3 12-1 12-2 
40—Chatham...........- 17-6 4-7 15-1 2-2 5 9-6 12:3 11 11-3 11 
41—Windsor............0- Were tta ote, 17s: |5-3-7-3 13-7 2-2 3°5 8-4 12-6 10-7 10-9 11-3 
49-—Sarniay ec fonics tue diheee aeledinte’s © 20-2 4 15 1:8 4.8 9-4 11-4 11-6 11-3 ll 
43-—Oween SOUNA: js oes s.cshsiole ss 16-2 | 4-5-3 15-7 2 3-9 8-7 11-3 10-4 10-2 10-2 
44 — NOTEDEDAY ssicine c sides gasusltes « 20 5:3 15 3:3 5-1 10-2 12-5 10-4 10 10:2 
AB==S1d DUTYe dieses ste wtatstelie telat ere aio 20-1 5-3 HIB3OR5) 3-1 4-7 oe! Ca. Wal eae te 10-5 11 10-9 
AG—Coballti, dscee devdsedete neta mee = « 18-8 Gir ER 3°5 6 9-1 11 11-9 12:6 12-4 
Bm ETI MING a1 ocverie eee ea Go Sereiees 6: 20:3 5:6 14 3:4 5-2 9-2 10-4 12-1 12-4 12-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 18-1 | 4-5-3 15 3:3 5 9-9 13-2 12-2 12 11-4 
49—“PortiArthulstes. dete cle gases. 20-6 5:3 15 2-5 4-6 8-7 11:6 11-3 11-1 11-1 
5O0—Fort William J..5. ater celts cite 's.+ 19-1 5-3 13-5 2-5 4-6 8-4 10:5 a 11-3 11-1 
Manitoba (average)...............-- 20-8 5:5 15-8 2-4 4-2 9-8 11-0 12-9 12-3 12-4 
BI—SWinni pegs i. cle sctee ss dielels cme « 21-2 | 5-6-6 15-4 2-4 3-6 9-4 10 12-4 12 12-1 
62 Brandont-...raneteedslereane : 20-3 |4-8-5°3 16-2 2-4 4-8 10-1 12 13-3 12-6 12:6. 
Saskatchewan (average)...........- 21-3 5-8 14-5 2°3 4-§ 8-5 11-1 14.2 13-6 13-9 
BS —"Reginauek co ctctises «dle Seite s 21-2 | 4-6-7 15 2-3 5 7:7 9-7 14-1 13 13-7 
54—Prince Albert..............006. 23-2 "SELay ig bey eo) ei Pw 4-3 7-6 12 14-8 14-6 14-8 
55-—-Saskatoome es fic ects os sees siee 19-4 6-7 14 2-4 4-3 9-3 10-1 13-7 12-3 12-6 
56—Moose Jaw.....ccsccccccccceces 21:5 SLAM betes baa = 2-4 4-7 9-2 12-4 14-1 14-5 14-6 
Alberta (average)............ Jaane 22-6 6-0 14-9 2-4 4-4 7:9 9-8 13-6 14-1 14-4 
57—Medicine Hat....... slatare ORs a: CUS TA cs fe 2:3 4-7 6-9 9-8 13-4 14-2 14-7 
58—Drumheller............0eeeeee: 21-3 5-4 15 2-5 4.2 7:3 9-1 14-6 15 15 
59—Edmonton........ AOE GAR CO OOR 20-8 6:7b 15-5 2-4 4-4 71 9-8 12-8 13-5 13-5 
60—Caloary fim .cles «iseleics dala wfete’ai- 22-6 | 5-6-7 14:3 2:3 6 9 9-6 13-1 13-5 14-3 
61—Lethbridge..............--ee6: 24-2 8-7 Reena. . 2-6 4 9-4 10:6 14 14-2 14-5 
British Columbia (average)......... 22-8 6-9 17-8 2-9 5:0 6-3 7:2 13-1 13-2 12-9 
62—Fernie. .:.......ccc ccc cscccce: O25: lemon... 15-5 2-8 4-7 7:6 8 14-4 14-4 14-5 
63—Nelson. 22% clone cites covecer «> 23°5 6-3 16 2°7 4-5 7 8-4 12-5 12-9 13-3 
64——TDrailh eh. aan ete + «caer aD CaOe 19-2 7 14-3 2-8 4.2 5-7 6-2 13 13-2 13 
65—New Westminster.........-+--- 21-6 6-3 20 2-9 4-5 5-6 5:9 12-7 12-1 12:3 
66—Vancouver.......ceeceseccceees 23-3 6-3 18-8 3 4-8 6:5 7-2 12-3 12-3 12-6 
67—Victoria.......... hig os Gateio tee os 21-6 7:5 20 2-9 5:4 5-8 6 12-1 12-3 12-1 
68—Nanaimo....... ht RASS ‘irae 25:8 | 7-5-8 20 2+9 6 6-9 9-3 13-1 13-1 12-6 
69—Prince Rupert.............-5-- 25) 16°3-8-S lena ees 2-9 6 5 6-5 15 15 12-5 


a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20-0z. loaf at 5c, 6c. and 7c., or 20 for $1.00. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1933 
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7:-25- 7-50 12-50 |12-00- 13-33-16-00c;} 9:°33- -| 13-33cl 7-00-10-67c] 19-5 |10 |18-00-24-00 {11-00-15-00 |16 
14-67c 10-67c 
Se ge, Peete | Pee DB 8 2 ee PS SB) DE RR ae IO > CRE SH OCC ARERR Cane oe Beno Cee 20 8-9/20-00-28-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
Mesos tobi Ate hee REN UE Sco ot) Re ei Cue bi nce Are ere oa iin ho LOR (Or ce ROE i6,.b lied (a tater cries 25-5 | 9-7|10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 |18 
9-50 12-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 12-00c] 26-1 | 9-4}18-00-33-00 |15-00-18-00 |19 
9-25 13-50 8-00 9-00 5-50 O(N O IM WR, Recpenty ieee Ss 24-6 | 8-6122-00-30-00 |14-00-22-00 |20 
10-004 11-281 10-719 13-452 8-531 10-708 9-357| 25-5 | 9-5 24-259 17-250 
9-25 |12-50-18-50 8-00 9-50 6-00 7-50 5-00 | 24-3 | 9-5}22-00-32-00 |18-00-23-00 |21 
8-00- 9-00 TOR SOR eee ee. tala iets aU: Peta amee aie 5 (eter ois saporineta atap aust eiitis ars ss 24 9-1]20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 {22 
8-00 }12-50-13-00 12-00 16-00 10-00 14-00 14-00c} 26-7 } 9-6]18-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 |23 
LTS 50u |) kee Be Lee oF 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 9-00 | 25 9-5}20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |24 
§-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 6-00 | 25 9 |20-00-30-00 }15-00-20-00 |25 
10-00 9-50 12-00 14-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 | 21-7 | 9-4]12-00-20-00 | 7-00-12-00 |26: 
9-75 12-50 8-50 10-00 7-00 | 8-00- 8-50 ]............ 20 9-5}20-00-24-00 |12-00-18-00 |27 
10-50 10-00 14-00 18-00 11-00 13-00 11-00 | 26-7 | 9-4|22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |28 
7-00- 7-50¢ 10-00 g g g g g 25 | 9-8]20-00-27-00 }15-00-20-00 29 
7-502 10-50c¢) g ge 2 g 22-7 | 9-7|22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 /30 
9-00 10-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 26-4 | 9-4120-00-35-00 |12-00-20-00 |31 
11-00 LTE OO) Vere ieeee sc: 150007 gases oe. 13-00 8-348c} 24-6 110 |20-00-27-00 |18-00-20-00 |32 
10-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c}] 21-7 | 9-5/20-00-25-00 }16-00-20-00 |33 
9-00-11-50 11-50 mir 3 13-00 9-00— }10-50-11-50 |............ 24-1 | 9-8/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 34 
: 10-50 ical 
10-00-11-00 11-00 ea 4 17-00-18-00 12-00 14-00) lis. tarot ce 23-2 | 9-4/22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |35 
1 * 
11-00 TOP Neos tevcrons Uxeote cease ches ae ootavd ecceas [wre vice SEEN eT ire ae 21 8-3}20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 {86 
8-50-11-00 12-00 |14-00- , 16-00 12-00 TAS OO HOR Reco re 22-7 | $-8122-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |37 
16- 
9-00-11-00 }10-00-11-00 }.......... T6006 a tepeerens. 11-25¢ 9-00c| 23-9 | 9-6/25-00-35-00 |17-00-25-09 |38 
11-50 |10-25-12-00 |.......... 16° QO=1S00) | Sakis shes vs lete.s srlomer rls 12-00c] 23-3 | 9-9}20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |39 
9-00 ADCOP fees 8 selgeeedl (OR eek eal, Pll heme Sais crbicdas (OMe PRR WHC oe eRe A a 23-6 | 9-8]20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |40 
8-50 102501). eee ee. 18-00e|iaeeret 14-00c 10-00c}...... 8-9/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 41 
9-25 ULO2H! [RRA TEee SAU a, OSE RE. AIRES. « Me eterebe [etotetetats Mats lore 26-7 | 9-1]20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
waar ros 10-00 secesh cele dis face. beled ede dessligns Reece Seen ae zed @ 1120-00-24-0071 24.00- 20°00" [42 
12-75 TSE SOUL =O OO MPR occ sie es Als. tele eed tance |e te =-082 exact | a srassne een ener Sd (a me eR PAs pce Bee 44 
3-50-13-00 NE jo(1 10a ey Se ae Th O0Cle sage acct 12-00c 12-75c} 28-3 |10 18-00 |45 
PY rtoecdan Pook od keane: Seg bes eee 9-00-12-00 }..........| 8-25-10-50 |............] 382°5 | 9-6 a 14-00 |46. 
14-00-14-50 |15-00-15-50 |..........].......-055. 5-00-5-50 | 7-50-10-50 |............ 35 9-5 p 47 
7:75-10-50 9-00 5-00 7-50 4-50 6-00 6:00c] 27 |10-4/18- 00-25: 00 }13-00-18-00 |48 
9-50-12-00 |10-50-11-50 6-50 8-00c 6-00 1 DOCKS Soran ane 27-8 | 9-8/22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |49 
8-00-13-00 10-50 6-50 7:50 6-00 7-00 | 5-50- 7-00 | 27-9 | 9-5/22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |50 
9-813 gS PSP -15) te ee | |e ame 6-375 7°250 6-500) 25-9 {10-1 26-250 17-500 
950-0150) 12°50-13-50 fees. eee es aoe 4-50-7-00 | 5-50- 8-50 6-00c| 25 |10-2/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |51 
8:25-10-00|'12:50-16-00) |)... 200... lemees. seeiee. 6-00-8-00i] 6-50- 8-50i 7-00 | 26-8 {10 |18- ast 00 |12-00-18-00 |52’ 
8-625 VSIS a AA Lan eee 5-000 8-875 9-750) 28-6 |10-8 5 S75 17-625 
8-50-12-25h 14508) cereal erete ose: 5... See A. (oko bind 6:50=10- 008 sack. .2asee 26-5 |10 |28- 00-38. 00 |18-00-23-00 |53 
8-00- 9-50h 1 DOOR eer Sei llety store sce ty ae 3-00-4-50 | 4-50- 6-00 ]............ 30. |12-5]20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
7-50- 9-00h LZ OOF bere’, sear, ss Meee eee Sil 6-25 | 7-00-10-00 7.50 | 28-8 |10-8|20-00-30-00 }12-00-20-00 |55: 
5-25- 9-00h 18225; Peak oles eee RD sen) centen a, Bs 13-00-14-00c 12-00c] 29 {10 |22-00-32-00 |13-00-20-00 |56 
5-969 10-000)... 222.5... Pa| zee pie. 6-000 7-000 4-458] 29-9 |10-0 24-750 18-000 
g g g g 30 2g} 9-6/20- saci 00 |18- oe 00 |57 
Gs0OB li et. sate k 1b cake ss EER RMMD Neri cuuclntrts TERS sa. dove 2 4-50 | 30  |10 58. 
Asp sO OO oe phan seamvae [lecugeicins eras, Ages ee ee 6-00 8-00 5-33c] 29-7 |10-6/25- 00-30: 00 |16- 00-25: 00 59 
7-50- 8-00h|10-00f & g g g 6-00g 6-00g 4-002} g | 9-9|20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |60 
ELA aT 00) a (2.4 ee Ol Pee etal ser cy a aes ab 22 Tee ee | ee 4:00 | 30 |10-1120-00-28-00 |12-00-18-00 |61 
10-029 10540 ess tson. oc eRe. eee 7°488 7-846 4-991| 33-4 {11-9 23-406 17-781 
ag TER he Nt aks ica He I chtcoeay eal lle oer Meceactaettign pent... « , dae [Berns cig eetee: 38-7 {12-3 20-00 18-00 {62 
9-00-11-00 1 FEO | ene ele Oe) eae 6-50-7-00 | 8-50-10-00 5-625c}...... 12 |22-00-26-00 |16-00-20-00 |63 
8-50-10-00 TSO0). |e eas ieee ce ces cee 6-50 8-50 6-50c]...... 11 |22-50-28-00 |17-50-22-50 |64 
9-50-10-50 11-0 ere oe. ROE AAS 6-00 4-00 | 30-4 |12-1]16-00-20-00 |10-00-16-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 THEO) Ve a et ade. eee seas Get? 6-75 4-25 | 29-3 |10 22-50 19-00 |66- 
9-75-10-75 OOO nen chs ets | ee erent tees ae 6-50 8-42c 4-77c} 33  |11-1]20-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 |67 
TUDES SCONE Sy ged are cies IB CANS Gietrcll MeN De s Aa aeeees OO n eees seeiar 33-7 115 |20-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |68 
SACO CEA RS SEO) See et an dale ad [Rude pee LRA seen aE 8 .00-12.00’ 9-00-13-00i 4-80c 35 12 125-00-35-00 118-00-22-50 16% 
f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Including birch. n. Houses with conveniences not 


up. 


r. Company houses $10-$20, others $20-$30. 


s. Delivered from mines. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








Teh Bite. Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec.| Jan. 


Commodities Com- 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920] 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930! 1931 | 1932 | 1932 | 1933 
"All: commodities. ..\.. 2. 52) acenee 502 | 64:0)127-4/155-9/110-0) 97-3]103-0] 97-8] 96-9] 94-0] 95-3] 75-9] 69-4; 64-0! 63-9 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 124 58-1)127-9)167-0)/103-5) 86-2/105-1! 94-6] 95-0} 87-1] 92-0] 57-8] 55-7] 50-2] 50-9 
II. Animals and their Products 74 70-9)127-1/145-1}109-6} 96-0/103-0}102-21107-11107-0}109-9] 88-2] 63-6] 57-2] 57-1 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products L.A ae ae 60 | 58-2)157-1/176-5| 96-0}101-7/104-3) 95-4] 94-5} 93-2] 88-6! 75-0] 71-8] 68-6] 68-0 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper. SiMe vik be EON ee 44 63-9} 89-1)154-4)/129-41106-3]100-6] 99-1] 98-4] 93-7] 93-3] 81-7] 74-8] 64-0) 63-6 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 | 68-9/156-9]168-4/128-0}104-6/100-8} 98-3} 93-7] 93-3] 92-91 88-7] 87-1] 86-2) 85-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 | 98-4/141-9]135-5) 97-0] 97-3}105-7| 94-2] 91-4] 96-9] 95-5) 69-1] 66-5) 57-5] 56-9 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 1 
Productssaee eee 73 | 56-8) 82-3)112-2]116-61107-0}100-6}102-5) 92-8] 93-4] 93-4] 89-31 87-3] 86-1] 86-0 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCTS TL ee 73 | 63-4)118-7)141-5}117-0)105-4/100-9] 98-9} 96-9] 94-9] 94-6] 88-3] 84-4] 83-6] 82-5 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods....... a. 204 61-9]107-0)140-0)108-0| 95-1]103-2] 97-4] 96-0] 94-1] 95-2! 81-5] 73-3] 70-6] 69-8 
Foods, beverages and to- 
BACCO Re ek tees Pe eels: 116 61-8)119-4)151-0}105-4} 90-2)103-1] 99-7) 99-2] 96-61103-4, 79-6] 63-6] 59-3] 59-5 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 88 62-2] 91-4/126-3)111-4}101-41103-2) 95-8] 93-9] 92-4] 89-8] 82-8] 79-8] 78-2] 76-7 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 351 67-4} 131-5}163-1/112-8} 99-11103-2) 97-5! 97-9] 93-6] 94-5] 69-7] 66-5) 58-6] 58-8 
Producers’ Eiquipment...... 22 55-1) 80-4) 108-6)113-8]104-1)102-7/110-0} 94-8] 94-41 96-2) 91-5] 91-1] 87-7] 87-7 
Producers’ Materials........ 329 69-1/138-3}170-4}112-6] 98-2}103-3] 96-1! 98-2] 93-5] 94-3] 67-3] 63-8] 55-4] 55-6 
Building and construction 
MIAaterialsied see Rew 97 67-0) 100-9) 144 -0}122-8)108-7)102-3] 96-8] 95-2] 98-0] 97-41 84-0] 79-5] 76-2) 75-8 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 69-5) 147-2)176-6/110-2] 95-81103-5) 95-2] 98-9] 92-5] 93-6] 63-6] 60-3] 50-8] 51-1 
Classified according to origin— 
I. Farm— 
ACEC ld SG WA TE ae 167 58-2)131-3)]169-5)103-4} 89-11107-2] 94-9] 95-71 86-6] 89-6] 58-7] 56-6] 51-1] 51-5 
Bye Aninmalis eae Caio 3 90 70-4) 129-9] 146-6} 109-6) 95-5}104-0}101-9}105-11105-11106-7) 86-2] 64-7] 58-7] 58-5 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-6)132-9]}161-6}102-8] 86-7/105-1] 98-51103-3} 95-6]/102-7] 60-9] 52-0] 42-7] 43-6 
ley Marine st Ace cate re mera. Beg 16 64-4/111-1}111-7} 91-6) 91-9) 98-3]101-6) 98-0]105-6)104-8} 84-8] 71-0] 59-3] 60-0 
TLS Har est i a See eRe | 52 63-9) 89-11154-4)129-4}106-3/100-7] 98-9] 98-3] 93-6] 93-1] 81-6] 74-8] 65-8] 63-9 
EVE Miinerall ts ive arrest Suna 183 67-0}111-3}131-4)117-6}105-8]101-1] 99-4] 91-9] 92-8] 92-2] 84-7] 83-1] 81-2] 80-5 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 63-8) 120-7] 155-7}107-5| 94-8)106-0] 98-81100-3] 94-2] 97-61 66-4] 58-6] 51-1) 51-2 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
Sy ica IR hk aaah ne IE 276 | 64-8/127-6}156-8}116-7|100-5}103-0) 97-5| 95-6] 92-6] 92-6] 79-0] 71-8] 68-1) 67-5 


* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 229) 


oatmeal, rolled oats, bran, shorts, cured meats, 
eggs and lard which more than offset advances 
in the prices of flour, potatoes and fresh meats. 
Producers’ goods advanced slightly, higher 
prices for wheat, oats, flax, rye, hides, steers, 
calves, lambs and silver outweighing lower 
prices for corn, hogs, raw silk, lumber, coffee 
and zinc. 


In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods advanced, while 
fully and chiefly manufactured goods were 
lower. In the former group higher prices for 
wheat, barley, flax, steers, calves, lambs and 
silver more than offset lower prices for corn, 
hogs, lead, zinc and tin. In the latter group 
the decrease was due mainly to lower prices 
for fbran, shorts, lard, iron pipe, copper wire 
bars and brick. Domestic farm products and 
articles of marine origin were slightly higher, 
while articles of forest origin and articles of 
mineral origin were lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of January of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city ex- 
cept milk and bread are the average of quo- 
tations reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers, and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents 
of the Lanour Gazertr, and also by the 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by tihhe correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1933* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








uel | Cloth-| Sun- | All 

rs Food tant Rent ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 | 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122} 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 | 200 142 932 173 190 
Dec. 1921.. 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
ec. 1923 146 172] 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924... 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.. 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.. 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924.. 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 | 157 166 157 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dee. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Mar. 1930 159 157 158 155 166 159 
June 1930 151 156 160 155 166 157 
Sept. 1930 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jan. 1931 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Mar. 1931 124 156 160 141 164 145 
June 1931 111 153 158 137 164 138 
July 1931 110 154 158 131 163 137 
Aug. 1931 112 153 158 131 163 138 
Sept. 1931 109 151 158 127 163 136 
Oct. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Nov. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 


Jan. 1932....} 105 152 158 123 162 133 
Feb. 1932....} 100 151 158 123 162 132 
Mar. 1932.... 99 151 158 123 162 131 
April 1932.... 98 150 158 123 162 131 
May 1932.... 94 148 148 120 162 127 
June 1932.... 93 148 147 120 162 126 
July 1932.... $2 148 147 116 161 125 
Aug. 1932.... 96 148 147 116 161 126 
Sept. 1932.... 95 147 147 116 161 126 
Oct. 1932.... 96 146 147 114 161 126 
Nov. 1932.... 97 145 143 114 161 125 
Dec. 1932.... 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Jan. ; 1933 ... 95 145 141 112 161 124 
LS ie ee ee 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel. 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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the table contained a list of only the twenty- 
nine foods included in the family budget, with 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
In 1915 when monthly publication of the 
budget in the LABOUR GAZETTE was begun it 
was decided to extend the list of foods to 40, 
and in 1920 the list of foods and groceries 
was still further extended to include over 100 
items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have ben obtained each 
month and published in the LABoUR GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But, as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormaly) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken in account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces,, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912, in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according 
to the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two-thirds 
or about sixty-five per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantties of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
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cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, ete., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazertTse a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
te date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to permit the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour GazeTtr, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1921, 
quarterly from 1922 to 1930, and monthly 
since January, 1931. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-6; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70:9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64:7; 1931, 64:1; 1932, 63-8. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report, 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1932. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of 
figures in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1928, 108-3; 


1924, 105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100-0; 1927, 
99:0; 1928, 97-1; 1929, 94-6; 1930, 92-3; 1931, 
89-6. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1931 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98:3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 
100:7; 1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 
1921, 143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 
134-6; 1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 
1928, 128-5; 1929, 128-0; 19380, 126-6; 1931, 
125'1; Natural gas, 19138, 100; 1914, 107-0; 
1915, 112-5; 1916, 112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 
114-0; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 
1922, 163-2; 1928, 163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 
179-3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 166-9; 1928, 159-3; 
1929, 159-5; 1930, 158-8; 1931, 157-6. For the 
years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers of gas 
costs calculated for the Cost of Living Inquiry 
in 1914-15, have been averaged and converted 
to the base of 1918 as 100, as follows: 1900, 
125°8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 1903, 125-2; 
1904, 123:9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 
108°8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 1910, 103-8; 
1911, 99:4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices showed little change during the 
month, sirloin steak averaging 20-6 cents per 
pound in January the same as in December, 
while rib roast was slightly higher at 15-8 
cents per pound in January as compared with 
15:6 cents in December. Mutton was down 
from an average price of 16-9 cents per 
pound in December to 16:6 cents in January. 
Pork prices were also lower, fresh being down 
from 12-9 cents per pound in December to 
12-7 cents in January and salt pork from 
14-2 cents to 14 cents. Breakfast bacon was 
4 cent per pound lower at 18-1 cents. The 
price of lard declined in many localities, the 
average being down from 13 cents per pound 
in December to 12:3 cents in January. 

Eggs showed a substantial seasonal decline 
in nearly all localities, fresh averaging 39-1 
cents per dozen in January as compared with 
45-4 cents in December and cooking averaging 
29-5 cents per dozen in January and 32:1 
cents in December. Milk was unchanged at 
an average price of 9-5 cents per pound. 
Butter prices averaged slightly higher, dairy 
being up from 22:6 cents per pound to 22:8 
cents and creamery from 25-9 cents per pound 
to 26:9 cents. Cheese was fractionally lower 
at 19-6 cents per pound. Prices were slightly 
higher in most localities in the Prairie prov- 
inces. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price of 
5°6 cents per pound. The price of canned 
vegetables was fractionally higher, tomatoes 
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averaging 11-7 cents per tin, peas 11-6 cents 
and corn 11:7 cents. The price of potatoes 
was higher in most localities, the average for 
January being 93 cents per ninety pounds as 
compared with 88 cents the previous month. 
Evaporated apples were up in the average 
from 15-2 cents per pound to 15-5 cents. 
Prunes were also higher at 10°8 cents per 
pound in January as compared with 10:6 cents 
in December. The price of anthracite coal 
was practically unchanged at an average price 
of $15.36 per ton. Bituminous coal was down 
from $9.40 per ton in December to $9.35 in 
January. Coke was also slightly lower at 
an average price of $11.81 in January. A 
decrease in rent was reported from Vancouver. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices for the most part averaged 
somewhat higher in January than in the 
previous month. No. 1 Manitoba northem 
cash wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur 
basis, averaged 44.2 cents per bushel in 
January as compared with 42.4 cents in De- 
cember. The high price for the month was 
46 cents per bushel reached on the 10th and 
the low 42 cents on the 3rd. The price of 
flax advanced from 70.2 cents per bushel to 
77 cents, oats from 21 cents per bushel to 
22.5 cents and rye from 28.7 cents per bushel 
to 31.1 cents. Western barley was slightly 
lower at 27.6 cents per bushel, while Ameri- 
can corn at Toronto was 1 cent per bushel 
lower at 66.8 cents. Flour at Montreal was 
10 cents per barrel higher at $4.50. Rolled 
oats at Toronto was down from $2.60 per 
ninety pound bag to $2.45. Bran and shorts 
at Montreal each declined 62 cents per ton, 
the former to $16.25 and the latter to $17.25. 
Raw sugar at New York declined from 94.3 
cents per cwt. to 79.5 cents (Canadian funds), 
while granulated at Montreal was unchanged 
at $4.18 per cwt. Santos coffee at Toronto 
was again 1 cent per pound lower at 18 cents. 
Ceylon rubber at New York was down from 
3.8 cents per pound to 3.6 cents (Canadian 
funds). In livestock good steers at Toronto 
showed little change at $4.11 per hundred 
pounds, while at Winnipeg the price advanced 
from $3.22 per hundred pounds to $3.64. Veal 
calves at Toronto advanced from $6.03 per 
hundred pounds to $6.16 and at Winnipeg 
from $5.60 per hundred pounds to $6.03. 
Lambs at Toronto were up from $5.18 per 
hundred pounds to $5.92 and at Montreal from 
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$4.75 per hundred pounds to $5.61. Bacon hogs 
at Toronto declined from $3.97 per hundred 
pounds to $3.76 and at Winnipeg from $3.08 
per hundred pounds to $2.86. Fresh eggs at 
Montreal were substantially lower at 31.8 
cents per dozen as compared with 40.6 cents 
the previous month. The price at Toronto 
was down from 37.8 cents per dozen to 28.5 
cents, while at Winnipeg the price was down 
from 36.8 cents per dozen to 28.3 cents. The 
decrease was said to be due in part to the 
unusually heavy production for the season. 
Creamery butter was little changed at Mont- 
real at 23.5 cents per pound. Raw cotton at 
New York advanced from 6.9 cents per pound 
to 7.1 cents (Canadian funds), while raw 
sik was down from $1.97 per pound to $1.62. 
Common birch lumber was down from $45. 
per thousand board feet to $42, and hemlock 
mill run was 50 cents per thousand board feet 
lower at $19. Cast iron pipe was down from 
$50. per ton to $48. Hot rolled and annealed 
steel sheets declined from $3.88 per hundred 
pounds to $3.72. Scrap steel was down from 
$7.25 per ton to $6.50 and No. 1 scrap iron 
from $10 per ton to $7. In non-ferrous metals 
electrolytic copper declined from $7.02: per 
hundred pounds to $6.91, imported copper 
wire bars from $5.75 per hundred pounds to 
$5.68 and tin from 30.5 cents per pound to 
30 cents. Silver was slightly higher at 29 
cents per ounce as compared with 28.9 cents 
in December. In building materials the price 
ot hollow building blocks declined from $100 
per thousand to $87.50. Quicklime was down 
from $6.25 per ton to $6. Granite blocks de- 
clined from $1. per cubic foot to 85 cents. 





Shorter working hours were recommended in 
the following paragraph in the speech from the 
Throne at the opening of the Legislature of 
the Province of Quebec on January 10: “It 
is unquestionable that the use, constantly in- 
creasing, of the marvellous modern mechanism 
has caused an overproduction which consumers 
cannot absorb. Neither inventive genius nor 
the ameliorations and progress which it creates 
can be stopped. Nevertheless statistics prove 
that 25 per cent of the working class are 
without work. The government believes that 
by diminishing the number of hours of work 
in certain industries which do not suffer from 
foreign competition, and for such periods as 
circumstances will justify, we can manage to 
give to many more of our workmen an oppor- 
tunity of finding employment; as we do not 
forget that unemployment is the worst of 
scourges, both economical and moral.” 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The following notes give the latest informa- 
tion available as to the movements of prices 
in Great Britain and certain other countries. 
The index numbers of the cost of living are 
from official sources unless otherwise stated. 
The authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. The latest 
table showing cost of living and wholesale 
prices index numbers for various countries ap- 
peared in “ Prices in Canada and Other Coun- 
tries, 1932,” issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazerrr, January, 1983. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Pricks.—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1924 = 100, was 60:8 
for December, a decline of 0-1 per cent for the 
month. Advances in meat and fish, iron and 
steel, coal and miscellaneous commodities were 
more than offset by declines in cereals, other 
food, other metals and minerals and textiles. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 77-7 for December, a decline 
of 0-3 per cent for the month. There were 
declines in all groups with the exception of a 
substantial advance in the animal food group. 

Cost or Lrvine.—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July 1914—100, 
was 142 at the end of December, a decline 
of one point from the first of the same month. 
Food was considerably lower while sundries 
were slightly higher. 


Germany 


WuorksaLeE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office on the base 
1913=100, was 92-4 for December, a fall of 
1-6 per cent for the month. Agricultural pro- 
ducts were 3-9 per cent lower, colonial products 
1-2 per cent, industrial raw materials and semi- 
manufactured goods 0-6 per cent and manu- 
factured goods 0:5 per cent. 

Cost or Livine—The official index number 
om the base 1913-1914—100, was 118-4 for De- 
cember, a fall of 0:3 per cent for the month. 
Food, clothing and sundries were lower, rent 
was unchanged and heat and light were slightly 
higher for the month. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Government of Bombay, on the base of 
July 1914—100, was 99 for November, a de- 
cline of one per cent for the month. Decreases 
were noted in pulses, sugar, oilseeds, textiles, 
increases in hides and metals, while there 
was no change in “ other food.” 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of the cost of living, Bombay, on the base 
July 1914100, was 110 for November, an in- 
crease of one per cent for the month due to 
increased food prices, although there was a 
decline in the clothing group. 


South Africa 


WHo.esALeE Prices—The Census and Sta- 
tistics Office index number on ‘the base 
19101000 was 978 for October, a decline of 
2-4 per cent from the July level. With the 
exception of small increases in meat and fuel 
and light, all groups were lower than for July. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
of retail prices, on the base 1910—1000, was 
1268 for November, showing no change from 
the October level. There was a slight increase 
in the food group but all other groups were 
unchanged for the month. 


United States 


WHLESALE Prices—The Annalist index 
number, on the base 19183=100, was 82-4 for 
January, a decline of 4:1 per cent for the 
month. With the exception of a slight in- 
crease in building materials, all groups were 
lower than for December. 

Bradstreet’s index number which is the sum 
total of the prices per pound of 96 commodi- 
ties of common use was $6.5324 at February 
1, a fall of 3-8 per cent for the month, which 
brings the index number more than 2 per 
cent below the previous low level reached in 
June 1932. Compared with January 1, pro- 
visions were 8:3 per cent lower; fruit, live- 
stock, hides and leather, textiles, miscellane- 
ous commodities were also lower, while bread- 
stuffs and metals were higher for the month. 
Other groups showed little or no change. 


Dun’s index number, which is based on the 
estimated per capita consumption of a year’s 
supply of commodities in wholesale markets, 
was $128-435 at February 1, a decline of 1-33 
per cent for the month. With the exception 
of an increase in the breadstuffs group, all 
groups contributed to the general decline. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries, Massa- 
chusetts, on the base 1913100, was 122-8 for 
December, a slight increase over the Novem- 
ber level. There were decreases in foods and 
heat and light, while clothing was slightly 
higher. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE 
FOURTH QUARTER OF 1932 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial dis- 
eases reported with fatal accidents by work- 
men’s compensation boards, etc., as well as 
fatalities to persons incidental to the pursuit 
of their occupations) which were recorded in 
the Department as occurring during the fourth 
quarter of 1932, was 229, there being 80 in 
October, 89 in November and 60 in December. 


The report for the third quarter of 1982 
was given in the Lasour GaAZErrs, November, 
1932, page 1236. In the fourth quarter of 1931, 
246 fatal accidents were recorded (LABouR 
Gazerrn, February, 1932, page 235). The sup- 
plementary lists of fatal industrial accidents 
on page 246 contain 69 fatalities for the first 
three-quarters of 1982 and 6 fatalities for 1931. 
In this series of reports it is the custom to 
record industrial accidents on the dates of their 
occurrence, and fatal industrial diseases on the 
dates on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Railway Commissioners for Canada, from 
certain other official sources, and from the 
correspondents of the Lasour GazertTz. In- 
formation as to accidents is also secured from 
newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the fourth quarter of 
1932 were as follows: agriculture, 27; logging, 
14; fishing and trapping, 15; mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 34; manufac- 
turing, 28; construction, 18; electric light and 
power, 9; transportation and public utilities, 
53; trade, 10; service, 21. 

Of the mining accidents, 14 were in “ metal- 
liferous mining,” 18 in “coal mining,” 1 in 
“non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying, 
n.es.,” and 1 in “structural materials.” 


Of the accidents in manufacturing, 2 were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 4 in 
“animal foods,” 1 in “textiles and clothing,” 
3 in “saw and planing mill products,’ 2 in 
“wood products,” 2 in “pulp, paper and paper 
products,” 1 in “ printing and publishing,” 7 in 
“jron, steel and products,” 2 in “non-ferrous 
metal products,” 3 in non-metallic mineral 
products,” and 1 in “ chemical and allied pro- 
ducts.” 

In construction there were 10 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 2 in “ highway and 
bridge,” and 6 in “ miscellaneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 26 fatalities in “steam railways,” 13 in 
“water transportation,” 1 in “air trangporta- 


tion,’ 8 in “local transportation,” 3 in “ stor- 
age,’ 1 in “telegraphs and telephones,” and 1 
in “unclassified.” 

In trade there were 2 fatalities in 
sale,” and 8 in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 11 were in “ pub- 
lic administration,” 3 in “recreational,” 2 in 
“laundering, dyeing and cleaning,” and 5 in 
“ yersonal, domestic and business.” 

There was no serious disaster resulting in the 
loss of a very large number of lives during the 
period under review. Accidents involving the 
loss of two or more lives were as follows: 


Two men lost their lives on a farm near 
Lindsay, Ontario, on October 24, when a boiler 
of a threshing machine exploded during silo 
filling operations. 


Two hunters were drowned in Grand Lake, 
Nova Scotia, when their craft upset on Oc- 
tober 19. 

Two trappers were drowned from their boat 
on Bass Lake, Ontario, about November 5. 


Two lobster fishermen were drowned off 
Indian Harbour, Nova Scotia, when their craft 
capsized on December 8. 


Two coal miners were killed by a cave-in 
at a surface mine at New Victoria, Nova 
Scotia, on November 16. 

Afterdamp followed an underground ex- 
plosion of gas and dust at River Hebert, Nova 
Scotia, on December 1, resulted in the loss of 
5 coal miners’ lives. 

On the same date 2 miners were killed by 
a runaway coal car when the cable pin broke 
on an incline at Minto, New Brunswick. 

On November 16, 4 men were suffocated in 
a fish packing plant at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
when the building collapsed following an ex- 
plosion caused by spontaneous combustion in 
dried fish. 

Two oil refinery workers were drowned in 
oil when a large tank burst in Montreal, Que- 
bec, on November 9. 

In steam railways, three men were scalded 
to death when a valve head exploded at Tor- 
onto, Ontario, on October 6, and on October 
20, three men were killed near Dryden, Ontario 
following an engine explosion. 

In water transportation three deckhands and 
the assistant stewardess were drowned on Lake 
Erie, Ontario, on October 5, when the freighter 
foundered in a storm. 

A truck driver and his helper were drowned 
when a bridge collapsed under a load of wood 
on October 10, at Chute aux Galets, Quebec. 


“ whole- 
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Supplementary Lists of Accidents and 1 in unclassified. Two of these accidents 
5 : occurred in January, 6 in February, 6 in March, 
The supplementary list of accidents occur- AAG Mt Ae, 8 in Time, 18 sn July. 11 
ring during the first three-quarters of 1932, to * ee . Wifi in SOR EAE 
be found after the main table of accidents, 1 “USUS! an Ca : 
contains 69 fatalities, of which 8 were in agri- Concluding the lists is a supplementary list 
culture, 4 in logging, 1 in fishing and trapping, of accidents occurring during 1981. This con- 
6 in mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarry- tains 6 fatalities, one of which was in agri- 
ing, 9 in manufacturing, 4 in construction, 2 culture and 5 in fishing and trapping. Three of 
in electric light and power, 12 in transportation these fatalities occurred in October, 1 in No- 
and public utilities, 7 in trade, 15 in service vember and 2 in December. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1982 





Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 





AGRICULTURE AND 













STocKRAISING— about , f ; 
Farmer's son........ Near Spruce Lake, Sask..... Oct. 22 |Caught in teeth of threshing machine. 
Harvester........... |Near Kirriemuir, Alta...... fe . 40 |Truck plunged over embankment. 

about 
WAPMON) Cocca Brookdale, N.S............. ff 48 | Fell off load of wood. ’ 
Farmers; os NorthiRiver iN ES le as 48 | Burned in fire that destroyed his home. 

about 
apkiae! Rapa PI hat ieee Fy reer ee Hhvahat inne Oct. 59 en a ane Died Oot a Zhi 
ATTIVOT sti ome Leal Cy ac LV.OPS UNG met AURLa ma abut | Og )a\ Ma ata ae ‘own from horse. Died Oct. 18. _ 
armen ince ci, Chestermere Lake District] “ 19..].......... Struck by piece of circular saw when it broke. 
Alta. 

about 
armor awe ei 5 f , 3 
Farm hand. os oy Near Lindsay, Ont......... i prong Boiler of threshing engine exploded. 
Marmen.:. | pvactens. os Riya outh, N.S sy saia eae ed ek Set 25: Sek ene Shot in mistake for deer. 
Labourer............ Near Kentville, N.S........ . 42 |Trampled by horse. [ 
ATM Aha eee ee Estlin District, Sask........ 46 |Burned on starting stove with kerosene. 


Crushed under wheels of tractor. 
Collision of truck with his wagon. 
Gored and trampled by maddened ox. 


Milmerton, Alta. cee eu 
ISTICMCOn IN GSH ree en 
it @arl hon WN Sys lots wer ete 





od Cr ee ry 








Warmer iio) ce ehn Beauceville, Que............ $F aly O's ol bean aya ae Fell from roof of barn. 

Harmer. Sawn) Near Battersea, Ont........ m 25 area discharge of his gun while climbing 
ence. 

Marmer te uae son eh, Near Peterborough, Ont....} “ 19 |Struck by piece of fly wheel when it broke. 

Marnier, yas. vee Near Forest Glen, N.S...... MLO) | hora eee oe Accidental discharge of his gun. 

Mariners... ie. bon al Near Tisdale, Sask......... ce 24 |Struck by falling tree. 

ALM OP ai dco Near Margaree, N.S........ past 4 Sara ae Te Exhaustion from being lost in woods while search- 
ing for stray cattle. 

Mary or (ke sans. ¢ daual Near Kisbey, Sask.......... Dec 62 |Strained while managing unruly team. 

ParmMend a ewok san Near Owen Sound, Ont......} “ 50 |Struck by auto while leading horses. 

BRarm nand.2)05 0) Beetony Ong sus VA cS 28 | Buried under cave-in of gravel. 

Harmer ie renee ato Near Morinville, Alta....... i 20 |Crushed under tractor when it tipped from 
mounting on sleigh. 

Parmer ie Ae: St-Come, Query vie; i 26 |Struck by falling tree. 

Harmer... vero). ew Near New Hamburg, Ont...|} “ 29..].......... Struck by falling timber. 

Loeeine— 

Pabourer iy) ica Champlain, Ques... 4. Oct 20 | Drowned 

PapOurenye sea. one Three Rivers, Que.......... or 24 | Drowned. 

Rigging slinger...... Bute Inlet. BiC:.. 2... 058th. i 30 |Struck on head by limb. 

Hoorger Ys eue eh Wve Bloedel sisal, iain au! * 23 |Struck by sapling 

Boomiman. fea Sullivan Bayes! aes. le Nov 24 |Fell off boom 

Palloreee et ae, Boughey Bay, B.C.......... t 37 |Pinned down by log. 

Logger tana nee: Near Rouyn, Que........... H 35 |Struck by companion’s axe while stripping 
branches off tree. 

about 

Woodcutter.......... Near Dawson City, Yukon..| Nov. 20..].......... Attacked by starving bear. 

abourer, 24520} Chicoutimi, Que............ i M, 24 | Drowned. 

Liogeer ic. . eens. dh Near Lac des Mauves, Que..| “ 48 |Struck by falling tree. 

Woo mer ci ie baa, ooh Near Labelle, Que.......... Dec 24 |Crushed beneath falling tree. 

Labourer. .........5, Champlain, Que............. i 83 |Struck by falling tree, fractured skull. 

AOR POR eh earn get: deni rdepury) Altae gay «264 send ne iy 29 |Struck by falling tree. Died Dec. 17. 

POMP Or ieee seta nee Near Osaquan, Ont......... Me 30 |Crushed under falling tree. 

FisHING AND T'RAPPING— 
f about 4 
Avapper wii. . Woks te. Churchill River, Sask.......|/Oct. 20 | Broke through.ice and was drowned. 
pints ORC Aly e Seas \Grand Lake, N.S..../..4s. ALO sail cgeeie Beret wes Drowned when craft upset. 
UNLOr see Meee ne Mu Tk Me | iy ciOg) |" ee wl eehne 

paper ey aE: Bass Lake, Ont............ about Vachs ek Drowned from boat while building cabin for 

LRADDELA ck te ant solaehs INONap Dis alte steae s thee trapping. 

Fisherman........... IALOre aye Owe... one: - HEIR a pag Boat boom fell on his head. Died Nov. 9. 

abou 
Mrapper. eran. Watabeag Lake, Ont........ Nov. 24.. 61 |Broke through ice and was drowned. 
; about about 
PLLADDEI ce caei ne cs Montreal River, Ont........ Nov. 24. 37 'Broke through ice and was drowned. 
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Trade or Industry Loczality Date Cause of Fatality 
PON a col Se TEMS PERRIER 2 de 
FisoinG AND TRAPPING— 
Con. 
SWrarcobamevcect oc e Gold River, Vancouver Is-| “ Drowned when canoe capsized. 
land, B.C. 
about 
iancersereece ess eas Lake Kokogaming, Ont..... Dec. Broke through ice and was drowned when he 
lost his way. 
about 
Trapperi dene eG. Near Minaki, Ont........... pes Rock dislodged from ledge fell on him. 
about 
"Trapper./s.. ene hee Near Pine River, Man...... Dec. Shot while on his trap lines. 
Lobster fisherman...||Off Indian Harbour, N.S...| “ Drowned when their craft capsized. 
Lobster fisherman... 
Lobster fisherman...|. Lockport, N.S............. : Fell overboard and was drowned. 
Minine, NoNn-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING— 
Metalliferous Mining— ' 
NOM ores eee se Granby BiGa. Wm pans O85. Oct.)'127. Jammed between oil drum and fallen timber 
when tram cable broke on incline. 
about 
Prospector.......... _.JNear Rouyn, Que........... Ooty 200. |: Died from exhaustion. ‘ 
Stope boss........... Kirkland Lake, Ont......... ‘ Bi Crushed by cave-in of rock following blasting. 
HHelpersienice sess Abitibi, Que.cieocewe sauce: Crushed by fall of rock. Y 
Minor erect tte sae Noranda, Que..............- ss Burned when clothing caught on fire following 
blasting operations. 
TIOAGER a ecco cee Mimminsy Ont. uweth sae... Nov Buried under falling sand when bulkhead gave 
way. ‘ 
Machine rumner...... Falconbridge, Ont........... 4 Fe!l down raise when ventilating it with air hose. 
Died Nov. 16. 
A rinameris. 12y9as0h. Blin! Flon;Man yckie oe. . S Crushed in sand car when it sprung back from 
é dumping position. 
Driller’: cea Near Sudbury, Ont......... ¥ Fell from raise in mine. Died Nov. 16. 


Jammed between car and wall of drift. Died 


Temiskaming, Que.......... 
Dec. 6. 


Machine helper...... 





Miner. ..........26-5 Kirkland Lake, Ont.........|Dec Fell down shaft. 
DERG he tis sing oo se South Porcupine, Ont....... g Silicosis, first laid off Aug. 16, 1926. 
Miner... >... crea Premier, BW 9) sales igs + ots “ Thrown down chute wnen raise collapsed. 
Miners cen ee ee Timmins. Ontesiiesc vasa - SS Silicosis, first laid off Oct. 11, 1931. 
Coal Mining— 
auiner SRR Oe ihoaed Coe ee Renae Oct. Hes its ep mee cage and bottom of shaft. 
ines. Sew. Lee dicaburm: fiseCouner.| as. Struck by falling rock. 
Drivers 0h ek: eee IBienfalte Sask tewiint i... 6/.. Nov Fell a ae Meal, was crushed between car 
and tunnel, ie ov. 12. 
ie bi A Cy New Victoria, N.S......... Wy Cave-in at surface mine. 
INOL siete le S.s.0ks la ahs caters 
Les hens RGN eR fo ey INU Staite tage. % oko: re eat sie Died Nov. 19. 
WBE sob eon ee eosin NANA ASA y barnes MOR a> i truck by falling rock. 
ined CE OE SORE Stellarton, N.S............. ik Fall of coal. 
WOT als As sas rattan 
Miner, ......../....: , Overcome by after-damp following underground 
ane Re yt era River Hebert, N.S......... Dec explosion of gas and dust. 
ANOLE eC, Moe Da. 
Miner..'......00 30h, | i 
BUNGE. yes ee eae intanton Niebs: ic ste adle Ue oigie' Dec Struck by run away coal car when cable pin broke 
Miner.............. J on incline. Second man died Dec. 3. 
Tripplehand......... Hdmonton, Alta......4../:- 5 Caught Boies chute and handle brake of box 
car. ied Jan. 1, 1933. 
MiNGE) bi scyia st tee SpringhilljuN.Savek ies. 28... ss Struck by fall of stone. f ¥ 
Miner .c csc oto skies Glace BaywiNiSei hak a... Hi Crushed by falling coal. Died Dec. 20. 


Non-Metallic mineral 
Mining and Quarry- 
ing, N.€.8.— 


Driller.d ewok. eee Turner Valley, Alta......... Pinned under rolling drill pipe. Died Oct. 26. 


Oct. 
Structural materials— 

Labourer with sand 

and gravel Com- 


DANG ce ences Bunton Onur secs. a sisie Electrocuted while cleaning transformer. 


Vegetable foods, drink 
and tobacco— 


Bakers cere corre MorontonOntys Haar. + Mab Nov Ran sliver in thumb while scraping trough. 
. Died Nov. 14. 

Labourer of flour mill|Montreal, Que............... Dec Struck by auto. 

Animal foods— 

Fish handler........ ) 

Fish handler........ Ealitax,gNes earecee ees Nov Suffocated when building collapsed following 

Fish handler. 2s explosion caused by spontaneous combustion 

Fish handler........ in dried fish. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER 
OF 1932—Oontinued 


Trade or Industry Locality 




















MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Textiles and clothing— 
Machinist at cotton 


factoryee... eee CornwallOntsie 08, 


Saw and planing mill 
products— 
Labourer. ce sc ee Ottawa,"Onteny Me es. 
St. Francois Xavier des 
Hauteurs, Que............ 


Vancouver, BIO?) 6s :.: 


Wood products— 
Worker in door plant 
Bolt cutter at shingle 


LACtOry wide ee. Stone Falls B.C. de: 
Pulp, paper and peper 
products— : 
Mill worker.......... Three Rivers, Que....: 
havpoureree Port Alice ny BiG ea) 


Printing and publishing- 
Truck driver for 
Newspaper Co..... 
Iron, steel and products- 
Machine operator at 


tack factory....... GaltiOnt or ted ft 
Repairman,......... Vancouver, B.Oiy |... 
Mabourer.) 0) oh. Hamilton? Ore ye e091... 
Worker in washing 

machine plant..... London Ont) st arr) eo 
Machinist Wess) soe Trenton sn Seve eee 
Foreman:.. 2-00. Three Rivers, Que.......... 


Head of wire plant...| Kingston, Ont 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 


ducts— 


cable: Co wenn em Brockville, ORG Ns ae ek 
Worker with wire 
and cable Co...... Montreal'Ques 220 fo . 
Non-metallic mineral 
products— 


monument works, . 
Chemical and allied pro- 


ee ry 


ducts— 
Handyman at chem- 
ical factory........ TorontoyOntee 0c. ji Ae 
ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures— 
Contractor.......... North Battleford, Sask 
LAE eee a) St. Joseph de Beauce, Que 
Mabourer. oe, Montreal, JS FOIE AY OU 
Carpenter........... HiganyallesOnt eho)... hoo... 
@arpenter: i. ee. Vancouver, Br@ys....t.. 
Workers: ae ran Sorel@uvewene sy ce ly 
Labourer............ Medicine Hat, Alta......... 
HeAbOuUrer Wesson. eee Three Rivers, Que......... 
(Glazion valk fone Oy Hamilton! Qntys...... 0... 
Contractor aie Hawkesbury, Ont........... 
Highway and bridge— 
Road worker........ New Denver, B.C.......... 
Relief worker........ CranbrockeuBiOmae. on, 
Miscellaneous— 
Worker on sewer con- 
truction “un Etobicoke, Ontis. 20s. 2. 
Worker on sewer con- 
SELUCLION Sete ee St. Catharines, Ont......... 


Near Allanburg, Ont 
abourer on tunnel 


construction....... Montreal @uein 2) ee. 
Worker on canal dred- 

Pig)! Sania Thorold kOnteyeas, . 1. ee, 
Labourer on dam 

eonstruction....... Davaolette, Que........c1..+. 





Cause of Fatality 





26 |Fell from staging fracturing skull when struck 
by key when it flew out of motor shaft. Died 


Nov. 15. 


Fell from lumber pile. Died Oct. 16. 
















Clothing became caught in belt. 

Electrocuted when he came in contact with live 
wire. 

Hand cut in machinery. Died Nov. 12. 

Crushed against windfall by log. 


Log fell on him. 
Struck head on sulphur bucket. 


Head-on collision. 


Fell while turning fly wheel striking elbow on 
floor. Died Nov. 2. 

Caught in drive shaft. 

Caught in machine. 


Casting fell on his foot. Died of lockjaw Nov. 8. 
ue on head by steel shaft when it fell from 


oad. 
See in leg by flying chip of stecl. Died 


ec. 22. 
Crushed under collapsing wall of plant. 


Fell against rotating machine. Died Oct. 25. 
Burned when molten metal was accidentally 
poured on his legs. Died Nov. 26. 


ener in oil when large tank burst. 


Pneumonicosis, first laid off Dec. 24, 1931. 


Burned on using cresylic acid on arm in mistake 
for turpentine. Died Oct. 24. 


64 


Fell 40 feet from smoke stack. Died Oct. 6. 
Fell from roof. 
Fell to basement. Died Oct. 31. 


Fell from roof. Died Nov. 29. 

Fell from roof. Died Dec. 3. 

Infection from stepping on nail. Died Nov. 11. 

Struck by falling wall blown down by wind. 

Struck by falling log. 

Fell from scaffold when support gave way. 
Died Dec. 20. 

Fell from roof of shed. 


Caught in rock slide. 
Truck left road. 
Cave-in of sewer trench. 


Struck by log rolling down embankment. 
Struck by flying dredge cable when it snapped. 


Crushed between truck and cement mixer. 
Fell from tug and was drowned. 


Arm caught between belt and pulley. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER 
OF 1932—Continued 








Trade or Industry Locality Date 
Execrric LIGHT AND 
PowER— 
Serviceman.......... Dob ee sUhte el we Cece a oa eee Oct 
WginemaaNee hac. so /k Sim coes#Ontiey. .5vt soos. Ue bl 
Power house worker.|Beauharnois, Que........... oi 
Asst. coon oa 
with power Co.....|/Walkerton, Ont............. on 22. 
Hlectrician.......... Quebec, Que ANAS oS EMRTE  e' Nov. 3 
Waboureriecemcuue ks Near Simcoe, Ont........... ie 
binemiany ee... £ Alberry Plains, P.E.I.......| “ 
inemansene act. Montreal, Que.............-. | 
Lineman. ... 2. a4 Saskatoon, Sask............ Dec 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Urinities— 
Steam Railways— 
Brakemani .292 20% BortiErie, Ont? Weiss. Pi.. Oct. 
Yard worker........ 
Yard worker s).4.,.4.);/Toronte, ‘Ont! yal. oh..) “ 
Maintenance foreman 
VYardmeanes al ie ny: Toronto One 2002 wh. Pn 
Section foreman..... North Bend, B.C........... e 
Emgineers }.nc1. Hers ois 
PUAMRAN, «ei yeras es Near Dryden, Ont.........} “ 
Brakeman >; 29)... 
Bridge foreman......|Grand Forks, B.C.......... mee ea 
Shed foreman....... KingstonpOntet) iets. J6..)  % 
Brakeman,..........}palimerston; Ont.......9.'s.:.. al el 
Car inspector........ Pram tons OBG ioc oak os Nov 
Sectionman.......... Near Grand Falls, N.B..... i 
Labourer...;.;..:.-.|Switt. Current, Sask...)...../ “9)..8 
Brakeman...........|/Montreal, Que...............] “ 
Carpenter foreman...|Ottawa, Ont................ “30 
SB DOUTeE.....saee see Spuzzumie BiG arene ks; Dec. 1 
Conduetorycccec'ese Watrous; Sask Ms. 2... 
Carpenter........... Montreal, Que.. rhe ae 
Engineer...... .|Edson, Alta.. We. fo Le 
Track patrol... Pee a North Bend, Boor |. i 
Brakeman.. Spring water, Sask.. ae oe 
Engineer.............Port Mann, B.C.............| “ 
Railwayman........ Inverness, iN. Sees. Pe... * 
Section foreman..... Farrow SB iOMNG sas: {1.38 
Water Transportation— 
Perryman. ........020. Near Port Hawkesbury,/Oct. 1 
Deckhand: 2 cee 
Weckhands en asren. 
Deckhandwe108.2 Lake Erie, Ont..i.))....6.. a 
Asst. stewardess.. 
Captamse ute yiEoudale nw sys) lah oy) 19 
IMigeten ag Recent yaaa Off VictoriatBiG Wh o4...... be 
1A Lesh) RN ee ea Amherstburg, Ont.......... Nov 
Dock worker........ Windsor, Ont e.c)- 3.3. ol... me 
Dock clerk. ......... PACES PONENT Mesh. 38... vd ae 
Longshoreman....... Sh soni NB uc.cicd alae eee 
Ship yard. worker... .|Sorel, Que. so. . 4 .0snate ea op 2g 
Longshoreman.......|New Westminster, B.C..... ey ae! 
Air Transportation—_ about 
MPO cise nas eae Near Port McMurray, Alta.|Oct. 29 


Local Transportation— 


Truck river... Chute aux Galets, Que..... 
elie lpern: fe nye. 

ALeamMster sates <6 Near Albert Mines, Que..... 
Drivers co eae Three tivers; Queso. ae: 


Near Colborne, Ont......... 


Montreals Quewa.nas.c ae 
Near Brockville, Ont....... 
Chatham: (Ontes. cre case: 


EDruCKTGTiVieratas..- 
PDTC GTiVier yy. csies- 
PPTUCK GTIVEL. 66s... 
Storage— 
Grain buyer at elev- : 
LOL ete ae Morecambe, Alta........... 
Labourer at grain 
ClevatOleee ne 
Agent at grain elev- 


Vancouver is.©ncssemntentes. 


Cudworthsasics eee 
Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones— 


Cableman 


10.. 


29). 


4 Ales 


Cause of Fatality 


Electrocuted. 

Fell from tree when limb broke. 

Electrocuted when he picked up charged wires 
while repairing testing machine, 


Fell from ladder. 

Struck by pieces of grindstone when it burst. 

Struck by falling limb of tree. 

Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 
tension wire. 

Fell to ground when repairing street lamp. 

pleco while working on transformer pole. 


Fell from train and was run over. 
Scalded when valve head exploded. 
Second man died Oct. 8 and third on Oct. 9. 


Fell from car when it was jolted by second shunt- 
ed car. 

Speeder struck by train. 

Engine explosion, second man died Oct. 21 and 
third man Oct. 22. 

ae from bridge when plank broke. Died Oct. 

cons fell on him while unloading it from car. 

Fell from flat car and was run over. 

Crushed between two cars during shunting oper- 
ations. 

Motor car jumped track. 

Run over by train. 

Run over by train. 

Fell from ladder when it slipped. Died Dec. 24. 

Fell 100 feet from bridge. 

Fell from top of car and was run over. 

Fell to pavement while returning in truck. 

Run over by engine. 

Shot while on duty. 

Fell from freight and was run over. 

Collision of switch engine with freight train. 

Caught between engine and coal chute. 
Dec. 19. 

Collision of light engine with his track motor. 


Died 


Fell from his motor boat and was drowned. 
Drowned when freighter foundered in storm. 


Fell from boat and was drowned. 

Drowned from boat. 

Drawn into machinery of coal conveyor. 

Struck on head by clamshell of hoisting ma- 
chinery. 

Fell from steamer and was drowned. 

Fell down hold of ship. 

Jammed between crane and barge. 

Struck by electric train. 


Angina pectoris caused by excessive exertion. 


Drowned when bridge collapsed with load oi 

wood. 

Fell from heavy laden wagon and was run over. 

Auto accident. 

Injured when truck skidded and went over em- 
bankment. 

Struck by train when he jumped from truck. 

Injured when his truck overturned. 

Struck by train. Died Dec. 19. 


Slain by hold-up man. 
Struck on head by falling plank. 
Crushed under scales while repairing same. 


Punctured thumb while splicing cable, septicae- 
mia. Died Dec. 10 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER 








OF 1932—Concluded 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic Urinities—Con. 
Unclassified— 
Groundman with ir- 
rigation project....|Strathmore, Alta........... Oct-71 1 21 
TRADE— 
W holesale— 
Salesman for Fruit : 
Company... 0) Spring Coulee, Alta......... Nov. 23.. 46 
Truck driver for 
beverage Co....... Victorian Bi@rreeley.. Decsunty,. 24 
Retail— 
Herb peddler........ BonconvOntaess, une trtecse.: Oct. 26.. 70 
Supervisor at grocery|Near Barrie, Ont............ Nov. 14.. 36 
Truck driver for coal 
merchants......... Woodlands, Que............. Nov. 26.. 36 
Delivery cyclist for 
SLrocery se ese Montreal, Que............... Nov. 28.. 19 
Truck driver’s helper 
for coal dealers. ...|Montreal, Que............... oa Aes oe 49 
Teamster for coal 
CO gene rn een Winnipeg, Man.............. Dec. 16.. 61 
Yard manager for 
lumber and coal] - 
Coma eal aie UNG eb alsPeN her VAM MNOS BUN A SEZ Os 48 
Driver for coal and 
WWOOUMICO Ne suki MOTONtOs ONnten tate lel, os i) OB | BbpEy : 
SsRvice— 
Public Administration— 
Game warden....... Near Lillooet, B.C.......... Oct. perenne |s ond aeaen 
Foreman of works 
Cento. cee tna eee TOTOntOwmONE We faut ee! Be OE) 6 60 
about 
R.C.M.P. corporal...|Fort Simpson, N.W.T......./Oct. 14..].......... 
Lighthouse keeper...|Battle Island, Ont.......... NOVEM Ware |e nae 
Labourer with 
Gov't. Dept.......|Palmerston Twp., Ont...... means 34 
Labourer ieee Werduni@Queneiniy lho ab. hae) Ale 49 
Garbageman........ MontrenliOnuelomn ues. ie..| “ U225. 58 
Constable Ww Maneouver, BiG sui .. ROGS, 54 
Light house keeper. .|\| Near Mohawk Island, Ont.|Dec. 14..].......... 
Lightbouseikeeper wali meee ei Be tt Ra Leen 
Constable een tines TorontoviOnt (e5)..9 Solo. ‘Sesh. 26 
Recreational— 
Hunting guide....... Near English Mills, N.S....JOct. 18..]... ger 
about 
Hunting guide....... Lake of the Woods, Ont.....| Nov 
Official of amuse- 
ment corpn........|. Montreal, Que...............]Dec. 30.. 60 
Laundering, Dyeing and 
Cleaning— 
Workents a eae Hamilton, Ontss:24).)...:| Nova 4. 22 
Truck driver,....... OttawaOue. wale Le Mle +. Dec. 31. 57 
Personal, Domestic and 
Business— 
WGabourer neces Otay One Ser, 52ers « Oct alier 68 
WADOUTER oe iene (Eisonbures Ontares 05 tente.. By aye 76 
Window cleaner......|Toronto, Ont................ ae LL 50 
Elevator operator....|Winnipeg, Man.............. INOW is. 50 
Janitors’. ese Vancouver BC igi2 ee. Dec. 9.. 45 


Cause of Fatality 


Reo broken when truck overturned. Died Oct. 


Brain hemorrhage from auto accident. Died 
Nov. 24. 

Struck by auto. Died Dec. 10. 

Struck by auto. 

Struck by auto, fractured skull. Died Nov. 16. 


Killed when his truck swerved off highway. 
Injured when auto struck his bicycle. 
Collision of auto with truck at intersection. 


Crushed against wall by truck. Died Dee. 28. 
Slipped under train and was run over. 


Fell from wagon, fracturing skull. 


Shot by trapper while examining deer skin. 
Struck by auto and thrown under wheels of truck. 


Accidental discharge of his gun. 
Drowned from boat. 


Fell into water and was drowned while removing 
flood wood from tide dam. 
Struck by auto while sprinkling sand on street. 
Oil truck struck his wagon. 
Collision of police radio car with auto. Died 
Dec. 28. 
Drowned when their boat capsized in storm. 


Auto struck his motorcycle. 


Shot in mistake for moose. 


0 |Drowned when boat was swamped in storm. 


Fell from office window while adjusting signal 
for chauffeur. 


Clothing became caught in shaft. 
Train struck his truck. Died Jan. 1, 19338. 


Fell from ladder. 

Fell from tree. 

Fell 30 feet from window. 
Crushed under elevator. 


Infection from injured finger. Died Dec. 22. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING THE FIRST THREE QUARTERS OF 1932 








Trade or Industry Locality 


——————_— | | | 


AGRICULTURE AND STOCK- 


RAISING— 

Homesteader........ Near Carrot River Sask. Ate 
Parmer snagnen.a Cooksville; Ontsis.nc ios. dds. 
Farmer APs ae 

APNE? LGs.e. ciel oh Near Barrie, Ont............ 
Harmer! iiass.cxeet.i! South Bolton, B.C.......... 
MATMeT eee. Priddis Dist., Alta.......... 
Farmer’s son........ Near Foxwarren, Man....... 
Farmer’s son........ Near Listowel, Ont......... 

Logcinc— 

Labourer............ Grandview, Man............ 
Timber cutter....... Great Falls, Man............ 
ROS Per Sie ee eee ee Near Newlands, B.C........ 
WEOP POM Wicca es's 6 asta Quebec, Que................ 


FisHinc AND TRAPPING— 
FE PEDPEL ate lceate detent: hey South Teteagouche, 


ee 


Minine, Non-FrerRrovus 

SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 

Metalliferous Mining— 


Miner yarearnc cieiciels tenes Sherridon, Man.......:.....- 
Underground brake- 

TTA Ne ths favs a Elingtion. Mant). (kaecns., 
Scalers: dade .cecod-- Timmins; Onto) oo. 2.555... 
meer Sy Lita. ae 3 Red Lake; Ont jessie... 


AN DHiVev 3 tA aot ee ees MhOorbourn, Nea sede wee 


Structural Materials— 


Gravel pit worker...|Near Lethbridge, Alta...... 


MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 


Worker for creamery|Near Letellier, Man......... 


Textiles and clothing— 


Calendar man....... Montreal, Quewiiiiidie. dc. i: 


Worker on scutching 


IMACMING es coe Bellechasse, Que............ 


Leather, Fur and Pro- 
ducts— 


Labourer in tannery .|Huntsville, Ont............. 


Saw and Planning Mill 


Products— 
Labourer............ |Argenteuil, Que............. 
Mill worker.......... Castlegar, B:Cuiwek. 2.5): 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Brakeman..........- Laviolette, Que............. 


Iron, Steel and Products 


Mechanic. sos. sass: Portneut,|Quesansce eee § 


Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products— 
pereer in gypsum 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures 


Carpenter’s helper...|Flin Flon, Man.............. 
Carpenter’s helper...|Montreal, Que............... 
EAPO LGCOR - esatcyrersre-ovors Laviolette, Que............. 


Miscellaneous— 
Labourer on power 


development....... Beauharnois, Que........... 


Evectric Light AND 
PowER— 


WOLECLFICIAN tay. ore rovers Three Rivers, Que.......... 
Blectrician 1. anarcsee Sherbrooke, Que............ 


Cause of Fatality 


Shot in mistake for wolf. 
Train struck their truck. 


Crushed by falling tree. 

Shock from being lost in woods. 
Perished in blizzard. 

Tarown from horse. 


Fell from tree. Died Oct. 31. 


Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by falling tree. Died April 11. 
Fell from hand ear. Died July 25. 

Cut his wrist. Died Sept. 12. 


Frozen while looking over traps. 


Fell 180 feet down stope when rung of ladder 
broke. 


Crushed between car and wall while coupling cars. 
Died May 22. 

Inhalation of gas and smoke caused by fire, on 
Feb. 10, 1928. 

Drowned from canoe. 

Injured by fall of coal. Died Oct. 16. 


Thrown from truck. 


Strain from shovelling snow when car was stuck 
in drifts 


Arm crushed in machine. Died June 16. 


Electrocuted. 


Infected leg. Died Sept. 27. 


Shoulder wrenched, infection. Died June 29. 
Struck by falling lumber when platform gave 
way. Died Nov. 14 


Struck against post while passing through gate- 
way. Died July 23. 


Skull fractured when his auto struck against post. 


Struck on head by rock falling from kiln. 


Crushed when wagon load upset on him. 

Tetanus from a dirty nail. Died June 31. 

Fell down cliff when section of cliff gave way, 
skull fractured. 


Electrocuted. 


Electrocuted. 
Electrocuted. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING THE FIRST THREE QUARTERS OF 1932—Concluded 











Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 


CN , n 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic UTinitres— 
Steam Railways— 


Sectionman.......... Levis Ques ee meine ess June 1.. 56 Hewes atone strain while packing ties. Died 
une 15. 
@arpenters.c cece. Transcona, Man............. Fol eo oe 39 | While removing door from car, it fell on his head. 
Carpenter: soeeen ee Richmond, Que............. TG 58 |Slipped on plank and fell from trestle to ground, 
nernia. Died July 11. 
Mabouren-vecaseuee se Montreal, Que............4.. te DYE 54 |Struck by autobus, skullfractured. Died July 30. 
Messenger........... MontrealliQue wens. ree s Sept. 28.. 29 |Thrown from motorcyele, skull fractured. 
Street te Electric Rail- 
ways— 
Motorman ee. cu) ee Winnipeg Mian ane easels: Jan. 26. 39 |Fell from top of car when he received a shock 


while adjusting trolley. Died Jan. 31 
Water Transportation— 


Stevedore........... MontrealiQue). eters. ees - May 6.. 52 |Fell into hold of ship and was smothered under 
avalanche of grain. 
Engineer onsand boat] Montreal, Que............... ule dloy 52 |Drowned. 
Longshoreman....... Montreal Quer 2) tse neeee: ate Bei 53 |Fell into hold of ship. Died Dec. 26. 
about 
Longshoreman....... Vancouver, B.C............. Sept. 15.. 31 |Fell down hold in Sept. 1928. 
Local Transportation— 
Truck driver....... \ Near Bowmanville, Ont..... July P27. 45 |Train struck their truck. 
relperven. seni. sche 
RADE— 
Wholesale— 
Labourer with coal 
e grocers SNES Hn ae Montreal,Que.y).3. oi... Aug. 19.. 27 \Electrocuted. 
etail— 
Cattle buyer......... Lucan, Ont7e. eee ake Fek. 25.. 53 |Train struck his auto. 
Storekeeper.......... PorwArthursOnte sane. June) 2.. 50 |Shot by robber. 
Labourer with lum- 
ber & grain Co... .|Edwin,)Mants: 2050. .J..... pn Gs 26 |Fell 45 feet from scaffold when it broke. 
Bakeru ve. See Montreal, Que............... Aug. 4.. 36 |Fell from carriage when porn took fright, skull 
fractured. Died Aug. 1 
Worker with motor 
products Co....... Montreal, Que............... aD ge - |Burned when truck took fire. Died Aug. 28. 
Fur store manager..|Montreal, Que............... RECO 28 |Skull fractured in auto accident. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration- 
Yard foreman....... Montreal, Que............... Mar. 2.. 69 |Leg broken in fall. Died Mar. 6. 
Labourer on highway 
maintenance....... Wolfen@ueteri sass nuee sane TARE) ake 62 |Struck by auto. 
Park worker........ Near Van Bruyssel, Que.....| “ 20.. — |Drowned when canoe upset. 
Park worker........ 
ihabourer eee St. Catharines, Ont......... S480 5 38 |Struck by falling tree. 
Municipal foreman...}Manotick, Ont.............. ey SOM 2 67 |Cut his leg on rusty wire while inspecting fence, 
infection. Died Sept. 27. 
Asst. geologist....... AMG OQUC we tae nn INTER Fe 19 | Drowned. 
City labourer........ Quebec, Quewoe. wewiae. ae Se 75 |Struck by auto. 
Valve box inspector.|Winnipeg, Man.............. Sept. 7.. 63 |Struck by car while riding bicycle. 
Policeman........... Portage La Prairie, Man....|Sept. 7.. 48 |Struck by car. Died Sept. 16. 
Recreational— 
Stampede manager. .}Williams Lake, B.C......... June 30.. 87 |His horse fell on him. 
Rodeo performer....|Green Lake, B.C............ Jol wat 38 vee under outlaw horse at stampede. Died 
uly 12. 
Gymnastic instructor |Winnipeg, Man........secee..| “ 21.. 30 pele in fall while demonstrating before stu- 
ents. 
Personal and Domestic- 
abourer-s.ch ee (AULOLAMOMG sec. ools ote te May 10.. 22 |Carbon monoxide poisoning while repairing car. 
Professional Establish- 
ments— 
Business agent for 
trade union........ Wancouver; B.©....06.56..0 Mar. 24.. 50 |Tripped on lumber striking side. Died Sept. 28. 
UNCLASSIFIED— 
maboureren Leer Montreali@uew.. 50. fete Sept. 22.. 39 !Injured at his work. Died Oct. 4. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING 1931 


ee Bee ee 





Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 


AGRICULTURE AND STOCK- 


RAISING— about 
Cattle Raiser.......... Near The Pas, Man......... Nov. 15.. 65 |Broke through ice during storm and was drowned. 
FisHING AND TRAPPING— 

Fisnerman.......... 21 

Fisherman.......... MrouwibaketOnt ere ee Octie26.. 19 |>Drowned from canoe while lifting fish nets. 
Fisherman.......... 15 

Fisherman.......... Lake Kipawa, Que.......... Dec. 12.. 22 |\ Drowned from canoe. 

IShermanisueccewte 20 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—“—a—~=—Mn—"sSX“_—— rrr 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1932 


HE accompanying tables, issued by the 
Department of Immigration and Coloni- 
zation, show the nature and extent of immi- 
gration into Canada during the calendar year 
1932, with some comparative figures for the 
year 1931. 
The total number of immigrants during the 
year was 20,591, a decrease of 25 per cent 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 
BY ORIGINS 












Calendar | Calendar | Percent- 





= ear Year ages of 
1931 1932 Decrease 
British— 
Faglight)...ie. «5 eplseeone: 4,599 2 AO Wad ergs hh 
WS eck ce hove te TSI: 871 La Dell bee ies eae he 
SCOL CIRC Ae tees de oor 2,010 ROOM ie ass ako sea 
Wiels li de eutnntoenarardem ardent ots 198 (spate cane ee 
ROtalSey. seen ek 7,678 Sy O2t 57 
United States: ..02.-.....--. 15,195 13,709 10 
Northern European Races— 
Beloiani ea eee. sfekeete as 54 ACE BOG, clare: 
Danish ts. Pw ies. “ee 65 AO Peet aelkohas 
iD iro] eee Bier, |: eeegern, xian 38 21 (Ye Sele eee #8 
innishs aes ters. woes 100 SUIpot 3 eee: 
Bnenc hibits § fie abso. ote 94 CORI Sere Samet 
Geri ani. ot eho fckae sien 797 EYE Ml eel 
COLA GTC Ee aA Wo syste secs sel ekors re ers 1) Seen. Pa 
INGOT WweG@lanehensmmsreenyaen 66 [i.e ED, a 
Swedishen.tn Sia nc te 62 BAP ELIS. as te « 
Orin kelt yo has A ea fers 37 TZ: Us pierce ens 
Motalsve. sate date iets 909 31 
Other Races— 
WMibanians ere sna ckcdteties EAI. eae Seta Wee oS i 
Arabian) tee ech, tieve sieaieaictass 1 Oe Senor 
"ATIMENIAN 3; 0-308 aoe eee 5 1 ee 
Bohemian. Me esses blo erent ee ¢ TEM se oes tee 
Buloarian ayes sarc 14 5 OG he ee 
Ghinese sees. . Hibieeo aliseek hi seee Dillo sess 
Groatianta Lh piesa as 113 OS ae) eek 
AOU etre nevi sce ees 69 3 lear a aca 
Bastiindianar acacia: br 52 GEG a are 
Hethoniait-. ccs. cccuteee (Fal anion! 
Greoelk: uray. ts aaa ee 23 BAS Neh oeee. 
ODL Witla Ae -yiocisctaeetes 214 Bibione coe 
CALA Ree eee has 467 O80 Pe meme es 
JAPANESE ss Eee sie see- 174 119) Wes gece 
Juso-Slave.aterkitescres 65 AS | teats ae 
Mothicnttne «eae tee 1 3M. feet 
eithuanian. dase eee 59 ASC Peo ke 
MAS Var chokee ene rsres 493 Slee etetexsdexs 
MaltOselt ten. ccm cae ae 5 Qa Ri aedaeee 
MEG EDV 1ST ela « a eek Sista leanne ote sor eis ie ay aes ye oe 
ING TOs: . eho: seems 14 CO ata Sette 
PPOYSIAIN Gh festa ae «dia seats 1 TRY SSE. cnkles 
Polisheuttenwha oa coats 560 YAU sl Sete Oke Om 
Portuguese.......--+eeeee secre eeeses Dial eee, Bene cet oe 
HROUMANIAN.. ce ae seed tee 28 Sl), eee sees 
Russian e.. Ae. oe Seances 71 TATE cae Ries 25 
LEAT eich aa b Se aaa 503 438 Par ee eer. 
Serbiaie none ene oe nese 34 80 (ee at 
Slovale.. Heh men wep ie: 338 D5 Sialte deve. nue lees 
SPAMISHe Lessee serrate ee 10 Gale cathe s.s 
Spanish American......... 1 LUG RAE eae aes 
Sy Pianeta ee ees. ont ere 15 DON rers gers 
PEkish seen actors ack Hb ARIS Rta to eal Wes cece: 
Motalsts, tron weir 3,344 2,646 Di 
Grand Totals....... 27,530 20,591 25 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA 
FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1932, COMPARED WITH 
THAT OF THE YEAR 1931 








1931 





From , North- 





ern Other 
British | U.S.A. | Europ- | Races | Totals 
ean 
Races 

JANUAT Ve waiec pe. 235 940 46 259 1,480 
Pebruary. evn... 243 867 78 241 1,429 
Manele. 132 en 633 1,403 137 240 2,413 
April. eee cee 1,193 1,591 129 288 3,201 
May. 1, 693 1,523 170 432 3,818 
June.. 940 | 1,693 131 405 3,169 
TU Le create 562 1,455 141 383 2,541 
AUSUSt? 8 2 wigs 650 1,269 124 207 2,250 
September...... 601 1,457 118 179 2,355 
Octooer nt kee 499 1,198 86 273 2,056 
November...... 282 997 82 169 1,530 
December....-.. 147 802 71 268 1, 288 
Totals ui vey 7,678 | 15,195 1,313 | 3,844) 27,530 

1932 
JANUARY. oc eckass. 142 725 59 141 1,067 
February........ 109 684 42 204 1,039 
March 270 903 59 206 1,488 
VA DTie eco ear 386 1,274 112 287 2,059 
May.. 510 1,834 86 288 2,718 
SUNG to Bees 387 1,794 90 291 2,562 
July ences 298 1,299 130 247 1,974 
PN OUST te arta 270 1,338 92 244 1,944 
September....... 300 1,279 DS 180 1,871 
October.wes. 235 300 1,145 99 179 1235 
November...... 188 817 47 206 1,258 
December....... 110 617 38 173 938 
Totals 3,327 | 13,709 909 | 2,646! 20,591 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA 
SHOWING SEX AND OCCUPATION FOR 
THE CALENDAR YEAR, 1932 








ss é s. m Totals 
Sex— 
Nault Males Wane. arent ss 4,191 5,429 
Adult Females............ 4,393 7,259 
Children under eighteen... 5,125 7,903 
Totalsi ss: 13, 709 20,591 
Occupation— 
Farming Class— 
IMalese! Haj senerat curate 1, 202 1,568 
MOTOS paren cele hee a 550 656 
Childrénss2 eee 669 1,040 
Labouring Class— 
INERIOGL meee cere acrtrs re. 235 426 
lemales. {a rdaenite shee 72 100 
@haldreniades. taseiaeco: 77 158 
Mechanics— 
alest Misia: 2a ike 744 947 
Wemmaleginjtacun cass carat 274 354 
Childrente. sees te 211 260 
Trading Class— 
IM lester veer crash: 970 1,180 
IMGIMMAle Saat eek ets ee ots 368 476 
Children?e.ge...deas ae ee 181 234 
Mining Class— 
Maleg iMaRr Savese see « 42 55 
Memalesiu.t, scien .catiatat ate 6 9 
G@nildren sees secs 5 7 
Female Domestic Ser- 
vants— 
18 years and over....... 214 658 
Under 18 years........-- 11 87 
Other Classes— 
NY ESYKey SS SB Ao 3 ei OS 998 1, 253 
Hemales) (ah. sens... at 2,909 5,006 
Glnldrenteeen cons auses 3,971 6,117 
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from the total of 27,530 for the year 1931. STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA 


SHOWING DESTINATION FOR 
The number of British immigrants was down. THE CALENDAR YEAR 1932 








from 7,678 in 1931 to 3,327 in 1932, a decrease Wig 
; — Ocean Fro Totals 
of 57 per cent. The number from the United Ports | U.S.A. 
States declined from 15,195 in 1931 to 13,709 Nova Scotia................ 389 527 916 
oda Forming feted 92 tes 646 
; 2 e nt. 1" rince Edward Island....... 13 8 200 
ined 1b Toe peut Northern Europes. Guebed ih, NU, TAS 1,158] 2,978] 4,134 
immigration was down 31 per cent, the figures 9utario.s.s--s-see-1---] 2,870 | 6,488 piahe 
being 1,813 in 1931 and 909 in 1932, while Aiberta sn) ts] ae | ene 
British Columbia/i... «e265 777 173 1,950 
the number of other races was down from ukon Territory............ 2 8 10 
wy Northwest Territories...... Silat aeMereee 3 
3,044 to 2,646, a decrease of 21 per cent. ———. ——_——_ 
Totalsutcosenyr wae 6, 882 13,709 20,591 





STATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS FROM THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE CALENDAR YEAR 1932 


pe ee I ay a eh ee 








Canadian British Naturalized 
— born Subjects Canadians 
citizens with with Totals 
Canadian domicile 
domicile 
UST eccecie ce Mei) hg MeO RG WI beMea a 5 food a lal eR 857 63 37 957 
Sy CLL ge hela aa Ge itn A I I 753 56 53 862 
ECL TER UA MT Bie inne ole OUND 5,6) SAM ea I 0 908 85 42 1,035 
alla iene teal ere MeN Mea RPM EE lec Me ORIN | ecg RO eR aM 1,388 91 59 1,538 
AER fe liccey ung aed Peal BNA Aa A SD oly 2 GR RST Ae Bene ty Gos 0 Se 2,014 104 76 2,194 
SUDO otek Recta Micka Ae OMS IRON, os bi Ce han’ COREL Yb 1,806 83 55 944 
AV UER Boh Ua Garena ees DAM att ir, iets fen) i) ea SOAR 1, 667 81 59 1,807 
Ua TLS Hn aches Ma tential Rr ei CR MIN A) i I REE PTE 1,494 77 40 1,611 
tS) 2) oa cp eal) Cer ayaa eee heats SAMIR OS i ee FO) 1,298 40 40 1,378 
RIELODOP EL etnies SU ai a) See REM Rc cde' tat 2 ad SR EM AD 1,148 47 46 1, 236 
DOVERIDOR Ly tnegnn 2 em Vee een, oe. ik 948 36 42 1,026 
Decem bern ene cul tee tae eer eR ONL 2 UROMORB I RS coll ote 2,525 46 61 2,632 
Otel ei (eae ee ads eile Uke tt cd yes 16,801 809 610 18, 220: 
EEE 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Hotel Employees not Protected by Work- 
men’s Compensation in Ontario 


A housemaid in a hotel at Windsor was re- 
moving dishes upon a tray from one of the 
rooms and was about to enter the service 
elevator, when she slipped and fell. The 
linoleum was in a wet and slippery condition, 
having recently been washed by another 
woman, also an employee of the hotel. As 
the result of the fall the housemaid’s back 
was seriously injured. The hotel company 
paid her wages for some time, but when she 
was considered to be recovered sufficiently to 
undertake light work the management refused 
to continue payment unless she agreed to 
undertake some light service. This she de- 
clined to do, and brought an action against 
the company for damages, charging negligence 
on the part of the defendant “in the lack of 
responsible care in leaving the main corridor 
floor in a wet and slippery condition, when 
it knew, or should have known, of the exist- 


ence of that condition. This condition of 
the floor constituted a trap and a nuisance.” 


The case was first heard before a jury, who: 
found that the injury was partly due to the 
negligence of a fellow domestic servant, and 
that proper supervision had not been exer- 
cised to have the floor properly dried im- 
mediately after scrubbing. ‘The jury also. 
found the plaintiff guilty of contributory 
negligence, to the extent of 40 per cent, in 
not liaving used more caution when her vision. 
was partially blocked by the tray she was 
carrying. Upon these findings the trial judge 
entered judgment in favour of the plaintiff 
for $990 and costs. 

On appeal by the defendant company the. 
Ontario Court of Appeal reversed the decision. 
of the lower court. 

Mr. Justice Middleton observed that the 
finding of the jury, that the plaintiff was a 


domestic servant, took the case entirely out 


of the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensa-- 
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tion Act (Section 122 expressly excluding 
“domestic or menial servants” from the scope 
of the Act). “All the cases,” he said, “upon 
the subject of the master’s lability at com- 
mon law for an injury sustained by a servant 
have been exhaustively reviewed by the Court 
of Appeal in the case of Fanton v. Denville, 
(1932) 2 K.B. 309. A master does not war- 
rant to his employees that his premises are 
safe. He only undertakes that he will use 
reasonable care to see that they are safe, and 
he fulfils this obligation by using reasonable 
care to appoint persons of competent skill as 
his delegates. If the master satisfies these 
conditions, he is not liable for injury to an 
employee by reason of the negligence of a 
fellow-servant. In this case, there was no 
suggestion that the housekeeper was not her- 
self entirely competent, nor was there any 
suggestion that she did not use reasonable care 
and skill in the selection and employment of 
the women employed to wash the floors. The 
most that could be said was that there was 
some evidence which might justify the jury 
in finding that there was negligence on the 
part of fellow-servants in the employ of the 
hotel company. The risk of sustaining injury 
by reason of such negligence is one of the 
risks incident to the employment which was 
undertaken by the plaintiff when she entered 
the employment.” 


The learned Justice of Appeal suggested for 
the consideration of the Legislature an amend- 
ment to the law, so that hotels would be 
brought under the provisions of The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, so that their em- 
ployees may receive protection in the case 
of accidents which inevitably must happen. 


Mr. Justice Magee, in a dissenting judg- 
ment, said: “By sec. 119 of The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, where personal injury 1s 
caused to a workman by reason of the 
negligence of his employer or of any person 
in the service of his employer acting within 
the scope of his employment, the workman 
shall have an action against the employer and 
shall be entitled to recover from the employer 
the damages sustained. Sec. 120 of the Act 
lifts the old bar of the rule as to common 
employment, and a workman is deemed not 
to have undertaken the risks due to the 
negligence of his fellow-workman and con- 
tributory negligence on the part of a workman 
shall not be a bar to recovery by him in an 
action for damages for which the employer 
would otherwise have been liable. But by 
sec. 121, contributory negligence on the part 
of the workman shall, nevertheless, be taken 
into account in assessing the damages. By 
sec. 118 these three secs. 119, 120 and 121 


apply to industries to which Part 1 of the 
Act does not apply and to employees ex- 
cluded from the benefit of Part 1. Then 
sec. 117 limits the application of Part 1 to the 
industries mentioned in schedules 1 and 2 of 
the Act, and such other industries as may be 
added to them. Under Part 1, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board is constituted and power 
is given the Board (by secs. 83 to 87) to re- 
arrange the classes of industries in schedule 1 
and exclude any industry from the operation 
of part 1 and add any industry to any of the 
classes in either schedule, and by secs. 12 and 
14 no action shall lie for the recovery of com- 
pensation for injuries, but all claims shall be 
determined by the Board. The provisions of 
Part 1 are in lieu of all rights of action to 
which a workman may be entitled against an 
employer. 

“Tn neither of the two schedules is the 
business of hotel-keeping mentioned, and 
therefore Part 1 does not apply to it, and so 
secs, 119, 120 and 121 apply if hotel keeping 
is an industry to which the Act applies and 
if the Act is applicable at all. By sec. 1 the 
word ‘industry’ in the Act includes estab- 
lishment undertaking trade and business, and 
‘workman’ includes a person who works under 
a contract of service express or implied, 
whether by way of manual labour or other- 
wise, and ‘employment’ includes employment 
in an industry or any part, branch or depart- 
ment of it. MHotel-keeping would, therefore, 
be an industry, and the plaintiff, as a ‘ work- 
man,’ would be entitled to the benefit of secs. 
119, 120 and 121, unless the last section of 
the Act, sec. 122, interferes. That section de- 
clares that the Act shall not apply to the 
industry of farming or to domestic or menial 
servants or their employers. Was the plaintiff 
either a domestic or menial servant within the 
meaning of the Act? The word ‘domestic’ 
implies a home not a business, and the word 
‘menial,’ whether derived, as in Wharton’s Law 
Lexicon, from the Latin ‘moenia, or as in 
other dictionaries, from the French ‘ mesnie,’ 
and ultimately like ‘mansion,’ from the Latin 
‘maneo,’ always has the implication of house- 
hold. Even if it could be said that the plaintiff 
was a domestic or menial servant, yet being 
employed in the operation of the industry she 
cannot be excepted from the employees of 
that industry, all of whom are equally pro- 
tected by the Act. In both views, therefore, 
the plaintiff wauld be entitled to recover if 
injured by the negligence of a_ fellow- 
employee.” 

Duncan versus Norton-Palmer Hotel Com- 
pany Limited (Ontario), 1938, Ontario Weekly 
Notes, page 20. 


Duty of Employer to use Reasonable Care 
for Safety of Employees 


The English decision in Fanton versus Den- 
ville, cited in the foregoing judgment, concerned 
an action for damages against a theatrical com- 
pany by an actor who had sustained personal 
injuries during a rehearsal, his part in the 
play requiring that he should fall through a 
trap to a mattress beneath. He alleged that 
it was the duty of the defendant to provide 
fit and safe machinery, plant and properties, 
and that it was the defendant’s duty or that 
of his servants to take reasonable precautions 
to prevent dangers to the plaintiff. In 
particular the plaintiff alleged that the de- 
fendant or his servamts failed a provide a 
sufficient mattress to make the plaintiffs fall 
‘safe. The case was heard by Mr. Justice 
Hawke and a jury, who allowed the plaintiff’s 
claim, damages being granted for £93-1s.-6d. 

On appeal, the Court of Appeals reversed 
the decision of the lower court. Lord Justice 
Scrutton, after a review of previous decisions 
in reference to similar cases, found that an 
employer does not warrant to his employees 
that the plant and property used im his 
business are safe; he only undertakes that he 
will use reasonable care to see that they are 
safe, and he fulfils this obligation by using 
reasonable care to appoint persons of com- 
petent care and skill as his delegates to 
provide and use the plant and property re- 
quired for the business, he supplying them 
with the necessary financial means for this 
purpose. If the employer satisfies these con- 
ditions he is not liable for injury caused to 
one of his servants by the negligence of such 
a delegate in the use of the plant. 

Lord Justice Greer, in the course of his 
judgment (which was also to the same effect 
as above) said: “The decision of the Privy 
Council in Toronto Power Company versus 
Paskwan (1915, Appeal Cases, page 734) seems 
to me inconsistent with the whole trend of 
English decisions, and, being a decision on 
the law of Canada, is not an authority which 
we are bound to follow”. 

Fanton versus Dunville (England) 1932, 2 
King’s Bench cases, page 3809. 


Workman’s Claim for Municipal Fair 
Wage Rate 


Action was brought by a workman against 
a contractor for the payment of additional 
wages in consideration of the terms of an 
agreement between the contractor and the city 
of Montreal. The plaintiff, a carpenter-joiner, 
admitted having received 60 cents an hour, 
whereas the contractor’s agreement with the 
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city called for the payment of 85 cents an 
hour to “carpenters and joiners”. It appeared, 
however, that the plaintiff's work had, in fact, 
consisted either in superintending other work- 
men, or in pouring concrete into ready-made 
forms which had only to be assembled on the 
job. The Court considered that such work 
was not strictly that of a “carpenter-joiner’”’, 
and that the rate stipulated in the agreement 
for that class of labour did not therefore apply 
to the work done by the plaintiff. Accord- 
ingly the plaintifi’s claim was not allowed 
except in regard to work he had done in 
building a garage, for which the contractor 
had paid him at the rate of 85 cents an hour. 
Reference was made in the judgment to 
Juneau versus Plamondon et Cité de Quebec 
(Lasour GazettE, September, 1931, page 
1052). 

De Blows versus Loranger (Quebec) 1982, 
Rapports Judicimres de Québec (Cour Supé- 
rieure), vol. 70, page 513. 


Scope of Minimum Wage Order in Quebec 


A female employee in the shoe industry at 
Montreal brought an action against her em- 
ployer for arrears of wages, the arrears claimed 
being equal to the difference between the 
amount she had actually received, and wages 
at the rate of $12.50 as fixed by the Women’s 
Minimum Wage Board as the minimum rate 
for experienced workers in this occupation in 
Montreal (Lasour Gazerrr, May 1929, page 
489). The defendant company alleged that 
the plaintiff's work did not require experrence 
of any kind, consisting in lacing shoes, wash- 
ing the soles, and attaching tags to boxes, and 
that the Minimum Wage law therefore did 
not apply to the case. Moreover the com- 
pany stated that the claimant in January, 
1932, had signed a request to the Board for 
permission to work at a lower rate than was 
fixed in the order, and that the Board had 
granted such permission. The Court held 
that the claimant’s occupation (except 
perhaps the attaching of tags to boxes) came 
within the scope of the Board’s order, and 
that lengthy experience enabled her to work 
faster and with greater profit to her employer. 
The special permission given to the company 
by the Board in January, 1932, not being 
retroactive, the judgment therefore allowed 
the plaintiff’s claim in regard to the period of 
her employment before that date, the total 
arrears of wages being $429, interest and costs 
being also allowed. 

Mlle. Baulé versus Arrow Shoe Ltd. 
(Quebec) 1932, Rapports Judiciaires de Qué- 
bec (Cour Supérieure) vol. 70, page 570. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


DECREASE was noted in industrial em- 
ployment in Canada at the beginning 
of February, according to returns received 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
7,956 firms, each with a minimum of fifteen 
employees. The staffs of these firms on Feb- 
ruary 1 aggregated 706,478 persons, as com- 
pared with 722,448 on January 1. This decline 
brought the index (average 1926—100) down 
to 76°8 from 78:5 in the preceding month, 
while on February 1, in the last twelve years 
it was as follows:—1932, 89-7; 1931, 100-7; 
1930, 111-6; 1929, 110-5; 1928, 102-0; 1927, 
96:6; 1926, 91-8; 1925, 87-1; 1924, 91-7; 1928, 
90-6; 1922, 79-9; 1921, 91-2. The returns are 
representative of employment in all industries 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. 

At the beginning of February, 1933, the 
unemployment percentage reported to the 
Department of Labour by local trade unions 
stood at 25-5, the same percentage as was 
reported at the beginning of January, 1938, 
while at the beginning of February, 1932, 
22-0 per cent of idleness was recorded. The 
percentage for February was based on the 
reports furnished to the Department of La- 
bour by 1,808 labour organizations, including 
a membership of 156,746 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada showed declines from Decem- 
ber, 1932 and from January a year ago in the 
volume of business recorded, as shown by the 
average daily placements effected, the heaviest 
loss under the former comparison taking place 
in services and under the latter, in construc- 
tion and maintenance. Vacancies in January, 
1933, numbered 28,602, applications 56,873 and 
placements in regular and casual employment 
27,304. 

The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in sixty-nine cities was again lower at $6.70 
for February as compared with $6.94 for 
January; $7.34 for February, 1932; $9.44 for 
February, 1931; $11.83 for February, 1980; 
$10.61 for February, 1922; $15.77 for Febru- 
ary, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
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and $7.75 for February, 1914. In wholesale 
prices the index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics was also lower 
at 63°6 for February as compared with 63-9 
for January; 69:2 for February, 1932; 75-5 
for February, 1931; 93-9 for February, 1930; 
95-0 for February, 1929; 98-3 for February, 
1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 
64-8 for February, 1914. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada in February, 1933, 
was much greater than that recorded for 
January, 1933, and was also greater than the 
corresponding loss in February, 1932. Five 
disputes were in progress at some time during 
the month, involving 4,450 workers and result- 
ing in the loss of 58,500 working days. Corre- 
sponding figures for January, 1933 were: eight 
disputes, 622 workers, and 5,936 working days; 
and for February, 1932, Eighteen disputes, 
3,360 workers and 10,452 working days. 

During the past month the 
Industrial 


Department received  re- 
Disputes ports from the Boards of 
Investigation Conciliation and Investiga- 
Act. tion established in connec- 


tion with disputes (1) be- 
tween the Winnipeg Electric Company and 
their motormen, conductors, etc., and (2) be- 
tween the Canadian National Railways and 
their locomotive firemen and enginemen. A 
board was established in connection with a 
dispute between the two principal railway 
companies and their locomotive engineers, fire- 
men, conductors, trainmen and _ telegraphers, 
arising out of a proposed reduction in rates of 
pay to an amount 20 per cent below the basic 
rates of pay specified in the agreements. The 
text of the two reports is included in the 
account of the recent proceedings under the 
Act which appears on page 266 of this issue. 

Elsewhere in this issue will 


Validity of be found an outline of the 
Quebec judgment of the Court of 
workmen’s Appeals of the Province 
compensation of Quebec, maintaining the 
legislation appeal of ‘the Attorney 


General of the Province 
against the recent judgment of Mr. Justice 
de Lorimier of the Superior Court in the 
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case of Slanec versus Grimstead et al 
(Lasour GAZETTE, June, 
The Superior Court held that the Legis- 
lature had exceeded its authority by pro- 
viding for the establishment of a commis- 
sion having judicial powers, the British North 
America Act having vested in the Dominion 
Government the power of appointing judges. 
The Court of Appeals, on the other hand, de- 
clared the legislation constitutional, holding 
the functions of the Commission to be admin- 
istrative rather than judicial. 

Following upon the judgment of the Court 
of Appeals, it was announced that the pro- 
vincial government would introduce legisla- 
tion to declare that no action at common law 
shall he in cases of accidents to workmen 
who come under the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

Criticism of the method fol- 
lowed by some bread com- 
panies in paying wages to 
their drivers or delivery 
men was made by judge 
Cayley in a County Court in British Co- 
lumbia in a case reported among the 
“Recent Legal Decisions” at the end of 
this issue. The company in this case made a 
practice of holding their drivers responsible 
for the debts of customers, even when such 
debts had been authorized by the manage- 
ment. Not only did this company charge the 
customers’ defaults to the driver, but they 
made an assessment of one or 13 per cent on 
the weekly wages of the driver to make good 
such defaults. In regard to such practices His 
Honour said: “I think the whole system of 
charging up customers’ defaults to the drivers 
or delivery men is inequitable and would not 
stand investigation by the Courts.” 

A bill to provide for the 
Six-hour day bill limitation of working hours 
in Quebec was introduced during Feb- 
Legislature ruary in the Legislature of 

the Province of Quebec by 
the Hon. C. J. Arcand, Minister of Labour of 
the Province. The preamble states that “the 
economic crisis throughout Canada and im this 
province is depriving a great many workmen 
of work and obliges the State to come to their 
assistance to meet their needs and those of 
their families”; that “serious economic troubles 
result therefrom”; and that “a better dis- 
tribution of labour would tend to relieve this 
situation by affording to a greater number of 
workmen, who ask no more than to work, an 
opportunity to do so.” The Bill, therefore, 
would enable the lLientenant-Governor in 
Council to fix the number of hours per week 
or per day, during which a workman employed 
in manual labour may work. Such a limita- 
tion of working hours would be for such dis- 
tricts and for such types of industry and 
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classes of workmen, and for such periods, as 
may be fixed by order in council. No such 
limitation would be decreed for industries that 
are subject to competition from other prov- 
inces or countries. In no case would the limit 
of working hours be less tham six hours per 
day or thirty-three hours per week, “so that, 
as far as possible, work may be assured for 
two or more crews of workmen employed at 
the same work.” Before any limitation of 
working hours is decreed the associations of 
employers or workmen concerned must be 
consulted. Exceptions to the prescribed hours 
would be permitted where they are deemed 
necessary. The Act, if passed by the Legis- 
lature, would be effective upon its proclama- 
tion, and it might be repealed in the same 
manmer. 


In the Saskatchewan Legislature, on March 
4, the Hon. J. A. Merkley, Minister of Rail- 
ways, Labour and Industries, introduced legis- 
lation to provide for a six-hour day and a five- 
day week for the building trades in that prov- 
ince for a period of one year. 


A bill is before the United 


30-Hour States Senate to forbid the 
Week Bill shipment in inter-State 
before commerce, of the products 
United States of factories which employ 
Congress workers more than thirty 


hours in a week. During 
February a sub-committee of the Senate Judi- 
cilary Committee reported favourably upon the 
bill, which had been introduced by Senator 
H. L. Black, of Alabama. A_ similar bill, 
brought into the House of Representatives by 
W. P. Connery, of Massachusetts, was recom- 
mended by the House Labour Committee. 
Senator Black predicted that the 30-hour week 
would within a comparatively short time re- 
turn 6.500,000 persons to employment and 
also that farmers and business men would 
benefit materially from the resulting increase 
in purchasing power. 
The Saskatchewan Legis- 
lature discussed in February 
a motion that “the govern- 
ment should consider 
whether the reorganization 
and improvement of the 
medical services of the province can be effected 
by providing for a system of medical services 
supported by local rates supplemented by 
government grants.’ The following  sug- 
gestions were made by Mr. Charles McIntosh, 
who introduced the motion: (1) health dis- 
tricts of convenient size; (2) a physician to 
attend to each district; (3) tax on basis of 
equalized assessment or some comparable 
scheme; (4) state aid and state supervision 
through a commission free from political 
interference; (5) Regulations for the protec- 
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tion of the public and the medical profession, 
with provision for proper remuneration and 
superannuation of the latter; (6) the same 
health facilities to urban areas. According to 
reports in the press these proposals were 
almost unanimously favoured by the members 
who took part in the discussion. The plan 
here proposed would enlarge the municipal 
doctor system, already in operation in several 
districts, so as to cover the entire province. 

On March 3, the Saskatchewan Medical 
Association, in annual convention at Saska- 


toon, approved recommendations submitted by 


a special committee which had been conferring 
with members of the Association on the sub- 
ject of arrangements for the satisfactory care 
of indigent sick within the municipalities. 
The committee proposed that the Association 
should accept from rural councils, for medical 
services rendered to persons at present unable 
to pay, payment at 50 per cent of the mini- 
mum doctors’ schedule of fees. The Associa- 
tion also recommended the holding of a con- 
ference of the representatives of such in- 
terested organizations as the departments of 
public health and municipal affairs, urban and 
rural municipal organizations, hospital associa- 
tions and the medical profession, for the pur- 


pose of studying the whole question of health: 


in Saskatchewan and of finding a permanent 
solution for the adequate administration of 
health in the province. 

Reference to the Saskatchewan “municipal 
physician” plan was made by D. A. Grant 
Fleming, of McGill University, in the course 
of a recent address at Montreal on “the 
socialization of medicine.” He pointed out 
that in no municipality where the system had 
been inaugurated had it been discontinued. 
Medical practitioners, he said, while willing to 
give free service up to a certain point, feel 
that a large part of the burden should be 
borne by the state. 


In the House of Commons 
Local authorities on February 16, Mr. J. L. 
fix rates of Duguay (Lake St. John), 
direct relief directed the following ques- 
tions to the Minister of 
Labour: “I am informed that in certain 
municipalities in my county instructions have 
been given to reduce the rates of direct relief, 
and it is reported also that these instructions 
were issued by the federal government. Will 
the minister inform the house upon whose 
authority the rates for direct relief are fixed 
and if the federal government has issued in- 
structions that these rates shall be reduced in 
the province of Quebec.” 
The Hon. W. A. Gordon replied as follows: 
“In reply to the first two questions I would 
say that in the case of his district or any 
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other district in the province of Quebec or 
elsewhere in Canada no instructions have 
been issued by the federal government to re- 
duce the amount of direct relief to be granted 
to those in need. The only conditions which 
this government has at any time laid down 
with respect to direct relief have been to 
define direct relief as consisting of food, fuel, 
clothing and shelter or the equivalent there- 
of, and that there shall be no discrimination 
in the granting of relief to any applicant by 
reason of political, racial, religious or other 
considerations. No limit has ever been set 
by this government to the amount of relief 
which shall be granted to any applicant, this 
being constitutionally a matter wholly within 
the determination and judgment of the local 
authorities. It will also be obvious to mem- 
bers of the house that, even aside from the 
constitutional aspect, such matters are prop- 
erly for the local authorities to determine. 
Answering my hon. friend’s third question, 
‘On whose authority rates for direct relief are 
fixed?’ I would say that municipalities must 
determine, first, whether relief shall be 
granted, and, second, to whom and in what 
amount it shall be granted. J also presume 
that such decisions on the part of municipali- 
ties recelve provincial approval. As a matter 
of fact I am informed and understand that 
in Quebec the provincial government deter- 
mines the amount which may be expended 
in each municipality on direct relief. 

“Answering the hon. member’s last question, 
‘Has the federal government issued instruc- 
tions in the province of Quebec to reduce the 
amount of relief?? The answer is no. This 
government has been most careful never to 
invade in any manner the jurisdiction of 
either the provincial or municipal authorities 
either in our relief legislation or in the ad- 
ministration thereof.” 


The Speech from the Throne 
at the opening of the Mani- 
toba Legislature on Feb- 
ruary 14, after a reference 
to the adverse conditions 
in the Province, announced that the govern- 
ment would submit a proposal “urging still 
further co-operation between the provinces 
and the Dominion in a united attempt to 
bring about an adjustment upwards of prices 
of primary products and an adjustment down- 
ward of the interest burdens made heavier 
by the unprecedented decline in prices of most 
of our products. 

“While an increase in the prices of basic 
commodities or relief from the oppressive 
burden of interest, and other more or less 
rigid charges, is essential to any permanent 
remedy for the present condition, the difh- 
culties in which farmers and others are placed 
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by the extreme decline in the prices for the 
products of their industry, resulting in almost 
a total collapse of their purchasing power, 
warrants our most serious thought and action. 
You will be asked to give consideration to 
the causes of and possible remedies for the 
wide variation between the prices paid the 
producer for his primary products and those 
charged the consumer of both primary and 
manufactured goods. 

“The loss of the purchasing power of our 
people having caused increase in unemploy- 
ment in villages, towns and cities to the ex- 
tent that close upon one-tenth of the popu- 
lation is in need of assistance, the plain 
dictates of humanity compel the organized 
authorities to do all that is possible in pro- 
viding food, shelter, fuel, and clothing when 
necessary. The total cost of relief works and 
direct relief by the government of the prov- 
ince, by municipalities and by the federal 
government has amounted to close upon half 
a million dollars a month during more than 
two years, to say nothing of the relief given 
privately. While the cost has been greatly 
reduced by changes in method, it is still 
proving to be a very heavy burden to the 
municipalities and the governments of the 
provinces and the Dominon, with their falling 
revenues and their increasing difficulty in 
balancing their budgets. You will be asked 
to give careful and sympathetic consideration 
to the administration of relief by the Do- 
minion, the province and the municipalities, 
and the financial aspects of the problems pre- 
sented by that work, particularly in Winnipeg 
and Greater Winnipeg. 

“In the meantime, in view of the high costs 
of unemployment your approval will be asked 
to a request to the Dominion government to 
loan for the municipalities and the province 
the moneys necessary for unemployment re- 
lief purposes in order to avoid the excessive 
interest rates that the municipalities and the 
province will otherwise be required to pay. 

“In view of the magnitude and international 
aspect of the unemployment and related prob- 
lems of the depression and the necessity of 
remedying them at the least cost and at the 
earliest opportunity by the most effective 
means available, namely, international agree- 
ment, you will be asked to place on record 
your earnest support of any action that may 
be taken by the interested nations to bring 
about as the first necessiity of a return to 
normal conditions the cancellation or a radical 
reduction of reparations and war debts; and 
you will be asked to urge upon the repre- 
sentatives of Canada at the coming world 
conference the necessity of using their best 
efforts to bring about international coopera- 
tion in securing (a) the raising of prices of 
primary products; (b) the reduction of the 
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existing barriers to world trade; (c) the 
stabilization of the monetary system; and 
(d) the lessening of expenditures on arma- 
ments.” 

The Speech also intimated that amendments 
would be proposed to increase the effective- 
ness of the Debt Adjustment Act of 1982, 
which was found to have “provided security 
against the possible dispossession of many 
farmers and home owners, and otherwise 
furnished a considerable measure of relief.” 

More than ninety appren- 


Work of tices attending the Hamil- 
Technical ton Technical Institute and 
Schools at the Westdale Technical 
Hamilton, School (Hamilton) were 
Ontario. entertained on March 3, by 


the Hamilton Construction 
Association on the occasion of the an- 
nual presentation of prizes. The students 
came from all parts of Ontario to re- 
ceive a two-months’ course of training in the 
various building construction trades. As in 
previous years they attended classes eight 
hours per day, forty-four hours per week, de- 
voting one-half time to trade practice and the 
balance to instruction in related subjects, in- 
cluding blue-print reading, mathematics, 


‘chemistry. and physics directly related to the 


trades, and business English. The classes held 
during January and February this year were 
considered to be the most successful so far 
conducted at the two institutions. 

Mr. A. W. Crawford, Deputy Minister of 
Labour and Chief Inspector of Apprenticeship 
for Ontario, addressed the apprentices, ex- 
pressing his appreciation at the excellence of 
the exhibits of their work, and of the excep- 
tionally good attendance at the classes, which 
had been 100 per cent in some departments. 
He congratulated Mr..L. W. Gill, principal of 
the Hamilton Technical Institute, and Mr. 
D. W. Bates, principal of the Westdale Tech- 
nical School, on the manner in which they 
had carried out their duties. 

Mr. J. B. Carswell, chairman of the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Board, presented the prizes to 
the best students in the following subjects: 
plastering; painting and decorating; brick- 
laying and masonry; carpentry; plumbing and 
steamfitting; electrical work; and sheet metal 
work, 

Dr. W.G. Carpenter, Direc- 
Wider use of tor of Technical Education 
technical schools for the Province of Alberta, 
recommended addressing a meeting of a 

recently formed Technical 
Teachers’ Association at Edmonton, advocated 
a much more extensive use of technical educa- 
tion by young people of high school age, sug- 
gesting that at least half of those now attend- 
ing high schools at Edmonton should be at 
the technical schools. He stated that at the 
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present time, 25 per cent of Edmonton high 
school pupils were in commercial schools, 12 
per cent in technical schools and the remain- 
ing 63 per cent were in academic work. Con- 
trasting this distribution of the pupils with 
their vocational destiny, he said that in their 
later life, some five per cent followed up the 
academic training leading to the professions 
and about 20 per cent engaged in commercial 
work, while the remaining 75 per cent became 
identified with manual occupations. He con- 
cluded that at least 50 per cent of the students 
should be given technical education. 

The Industrial Commission 
of Wisconsin recently issued 
a pamphlet under the title 
“Unemployment Relief in 
Wisconsin, 1932-1933,” mak- 
ing suggestions, based on 
the experience of the Commission during the 
past three years, as to the manner in which 
the large sums raised in the State for relief 
purposes should be allocated and administered. 
Over twenty million dollars of public funds 
were expended for unemployment relief in 
Wisconsin during 1932, and about twenty-six 
millions are likely to be expended in 1983. 

The Commission strongly recommends that 
in the interest both of the taxpayers and of 
the unemployed, the disbursement of relief 
should be in charge of properly qualified 
agents. Their recommendations on this sub- 
ject agree with those recently made by the 
Canadian Association of Social Workers 
(Lasour Gazerte, December, 1932, page 1249). 
“The taxpayer,” the pamphlet states, “has a 
right to know that his money is being expended 
efficiently and that the use of his money is 
not tending to create a permanent class of 
paupers. The person who, through no fault of 
his own, is now unemployed and must ask for 
public assistance has a right to be treated as a 
self-respecting citizen. The kind of relief 
given him and the way it is given must be 
such as will maintain his health and his 
morale. Society gains little through the ex- 
penditure of this vast sum of money for unem- 
ployment relief, if the result is merely keeping 
so many thousands of families alive, at a sacri- 
fice of their self-respect and initiative. 

“Ror these reasons the Commission has in- 
sisted that qualified persons with social work 
training be put in charge of relief agencies. 
Special technique is required in getting at the 
actual facts with regard to a family’s need for 
relief just as is required by a doctor to diagnose 
a disease. In ordinary times the restraining 
influence of stigma kept persons from asking 
for relief until it was absolutely necessary. 
After three winters of unemployment on a 
large scale the stigma has been very largely 
removed, and there is a temptation for some 
families to ask for relief before it is absolutely 
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necessary. With an untrained person the in- 
vestigation becomes largely a contest of wits 
to obtain or reject relief; with the person 
trained in the technique of case work the in- 
vestigating visit is a conference between the 
worker and client whereby avoidance of un- 
cessary relief is the object of both. With an 
untrained person in charge, unemployment 
relief is apt to be merely a doling out of food 
and clothing. While the trained social worker 
is very much concerned about the recipient’s 
mental attitude and what the effect of giving 
relief is likely to be in his attitude towards 
society and his relationships to it. The cost 
of adequate and trained personnel in every 
relief agency is small when the amount of 
funds at their disposal is considered. On the 
average, less than 8 per cent of the amount of 
money spent for relief goes for administra- 
tion”. 

The Canadian Co-operator 
February, 1933, gives parti- 
culars regarding a co-oper- 
ative store which was 
founded in the fishing com- 
munity of Port Felix, Nova Scotia, in April, 
1930, and has been conducted with considerable 
success. The building in which the store is 
housed cost the society only $341, the labour 
and materials being given free, “a manifesta- 
tion of individual sacrifice of time and material 
for community service not unusual where 
the true spirit of co-operation prevails.” 


“The sales for the first year were $5,599.49 
but for the second year they were $7,935.29; in 
other words an increase in money values, not- 
withstanding the decline in prices in the mean- 
time, of 41-71 per cent. At the end of the 
second year the current assets were of the 
value of $3,003.94 and the fixed assets $1,465.00, 
a total of $4,468.94. Since the society com- 
menced operations its capital of $100 has in- 
creased to $624. It has been able to appro- 
priate to a reserve fund for educational pur- 
pose $50, and to create a net surplus of assets 
over liabilities of $2,588.25. The same, with 
current liabilities of $1,206.69, make a total of 
$4,468.94, thus balancing the assets. The par 
value of the shares is $25 and each member 
must pay up 40 per cent, or $10. There is an 
understanding that the members must leave 
their purchase dividends in the store untouched 
for a period of four years, in order that the 
business may expand more rapidly. 


“Last spring a few fishermen of the locality 
decided to start a lobster factory. Owing to 
lack of funds the project nearly failed. Some 
attempts were made to borrow the necessary 
amount from one of the chartered banks, and 
from several individuals, but without avail. 
The only possible source of financial assistance 
left to the fishermen was the co-operative 
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store. While it was felt the attempt to give 
aid was rather hazardous after only two years 
of business operation, the members saw their 
way to co-operate, with the result that a co- 
operative lobster factory was built in March, 
1932. Operations were started on April 6 last 
and the venture has been made a success, 
about 400 cases of lobster having been canned. 
Thus were the collective savings effected by 
fishermen as consumers utilized to the ad- 
vantage of fishermen as producers. In the 
Spring the organization of a Credit Union, or 
local co-operative bank, is in contemplation.” 

A note on the credit union movement in 
Nova Scotia appeared in the last issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, page 191. 


Mr. 8. J. Hungerford, acting 
president of the Canadian 
National Railways, recently 
addressed a personal mes- 
sage to all supervisory offi- 
cers and foremen on the 
system, announcing that the 
Accident Pies ention Department had set up 
a 15 per cent reduction in employee casualties 
as an objective for 1933. “With your co-opera- 
tion this goal can be achieved,” he said. “The 
expenses of every industry comprise a large 
item of cost chargeable to waste. This waste 
may consist of time, money, materials or men 
—but by far the most important of these is 
men. In connection with the latter it sould be 
remembered that 98 per cent of all personal 
injuries are preventable. Our Accident Pre- 
vention Department estimates the annual 
waste of man-power and materials on our sys- 
tem due to accidents at a very large sum of 
money and finds that as compared with other 
large railways on this continent our record 
should be materially improved. Hence it is 
vitally important that we examine our in- 
dividual accident situation with a view to 
bettering it.” 
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The United States Bureau 
of the Census recently pub- 
lished a summary of occu- 
pation statistics of persons 
gainfully occupied, as shown 
in the Fifteenth Census, 
1930. The census showed that of the total 
population of 122,775,046, the number of per- 
sons 10 years old and over who were gainfully 
employed was 48,829,920 (38,077,804 male and 
10,752,116 female). The largest group, manu- 
facturing and mechanical] industries, had 14,- 
110,652 of these workers, followed by agri- 
culture with 10,471,998; trade, with 6,081,467; 
domestic and personal service, with 4,952,451; 
clerical occupations, with 4,025,324; transport- 
ation and communication, with 3,843,147; pro- 
fessional service, 3,253,884; extraction of 
minerals, with 984,323; public service (not 
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elsewhere classified), with 856,205; 
and fishing with 250,469. 

The percentage of workers engaged in agri- 
culture was 21-4 of the total number of gain- 
ful workers, as compared with 25-6 in 1920, 
and 32-5 in 1910. The percentage of female 
agricultural workers showed a marked decline, 
being 8-5 of the total number of female em- 
ployees, as compared with 12-7 in 1920 and 
22-4 in 1910. Manufacturing and mechanical 
industries engaged 28-9 per cent of the total 
number of workers (30-8 in 1920 and 27-9 in 
1910). Trade engaged 12-5 per cent (10-2 
in 1920, and 9-5 in 1910). The “domestic and 
personal service” group included 10:1 per cent 
of the total (8-1 in 1920 and 9-8 in 1910). 
The registration of trade 
unions was first permitted 
by the Trade Union Act of 
1871, the principal Act 
which governs these bodies. 
The main purpose of the 
Act was to relieve trade unions and their mem- 
bers from some of the disabilities which they 
suffered because their associations were com- 
binations in restraint of trade. Registration 
under the Trade Union Act was permitted to 
such trade unions as chose to register, but 
registration under the Friendly Societies, In- 
dustrial and Provident Societies, or Companies 
Acts was forbidden. Associations, both of 
masters to regulate the relationship with their 
workpeople and of persons engaged in trade 
or business to impose restrictive conditions on 
such trade or business, are in law trade unions, 
and have the same privileges and are subject 
to the same conditions as trade unions of 
workpeople. Although a number of unions of 
employees, mostly small, are still not regis- 
tered, the registered unions of employees are 
believed to comprise about 80 per cent of trade 
unions membership. In regard to trade unions 
of masters and traders the position is probably 
reversed, only the small and less powerful 
being registered. 

The office of the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies deals with annual returns furnished 
by unions under the Trade Unions Acts, the 
returns being often sent back for correction. 
The Trade Union Acts do not require unions 
to have their accounts audited by professional 
accountants, and, for the most part, they pre-' 
fer to choose their auditors from among their 
own members, but in view of the inaccuracy 
of the annual returns the Registrar has, in 
many instances. considered it his duty to re- 
commend the employment of professional au- 
ditors. About one-third of the unions now 
employ professional auditors. 

The number of registered Trade Unions in 
1930 was 474, having 3.764.348 members. The 
membership of unregistered unions was estim- 
ated at over half a million persons. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation throughout 

Canada at the end of February was 

reported by superintendents of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada to be as follows:— 


Few requests for farm help were received in 
Nova Scotia, and continued mild weather had 
handicapped all lumber operatives, both in 
hauling and in working their mills. Due to 
ice conditions, fishing was only fair. Mines in 
the New Glasgow area operated from three to 
six days per week, while those in Cape Breton 
and vicinity worked only one or: two days per 
week. Bakers reported business good, con- 
fectioners and mineral water manufacturers 
fair, and oil companies poor, while some idle- 
ness prevailed in sections of the iron and steel 
industry. Building construction showed no 
activity, and about the only work available 
was that provided by the various relief 
measures. Passenger transportation by rail 
and steamship showed some improvement at 
Halifax, due to special rate excursions, but, 
elsewhere, was only fair. Trade was slow, with 
collections poor. Few requests were received 
for household domestics and commercial 
vacancies were nil. 

Local farmers in the vicinity of Moncton, 
N.B., were busy getting their equipment ready 
for the coming maple sugar season. Apart 
from this, there was not much activity in 
agriculture. Fishing was fair. Woodsmen had 
resumed operations in the pulpwood area, and 
reported deep snow in the northern timber 
limits. Manufacturing showed little change. 
Carpenters at Saint John were busy, but else- 
where guietness prevailed in this industry. 
Passenger transportation had been heavy, due 
to special excursions, while longshore work was 
only fair. Wholesale houses were busy with 
spring stock, but retail trade reported a small 
volume of business. There was the usual 
demand for casual help in the Women’s 
Domestic Section. 

Farming was quiet in the Province of 
Quebec, also logging, only one district showing 
any activity in the latter division. Manu- 
facturing registered improvement at Hull, but 
at Montreal no change for the better was in 
evidence. In Quebee City, factories were 
operating on reduced time, and at Three 
Rivers they were working at less than 50 per 
cent of their capacity. Mining was slightly 
more active. Few orders were received for 
the building trades, although Hull expected 
some construction work to open up shortly. 
The Municipality of Montreal still employed 
a large number of workers for sewer con- 


struction and unemployment relief work, and 
at Quebec City work was afforded on road 
maintenance. Only urgent repairs were being 
looked after at Three Rivers. Slackness pre- 
vailed in transportation, and retail trade 
throughout the province was quiet. The great- 
est activity shown was in the Women’s 
Domestic Section, where large numbers of 
vacancies were listed, with an ample supply of 
applicants to meet all requirements. 


The demand for farm hands throughout the 
Province of Ontario remained very small, 
although a number of farmers were enquiring 
about help for the spring. Lessened activity 
was noticeable in lumber camps, as the cuts 
Were nearing completion and sleigh hauling 
well started. Few extra men would be re- 
quired until the spring drives, but in all 
lumbering districts it was expected that plenty 
of help would be available. Quietness prevailed 
in the mining districts, few additional men 
being hired. Textile factories were busy, and 
several of the firms in the iron and steel trade 
reported a slight improvement, which resulted 
in a more optimistic feeling among a large 
number of manufacturers. With the exception 
of city and provincial relief work, the volume 
of employment in the construction group was 
at a low level. Highway camps remained 
filled to capacity. A better demand for house- 
keepers and cooks-general was evident in the 
Women’s Domestic Section, but in some cases 
experienced help was difficult to obtain. There 
were, however, plenty of applicants available 
for all casual work offered. 


A slight increase was recorded for farm help 
in Manitoba, a few enquiries being made re- 
garding spring help. Logging and mining were 
quiet, but a very slight improvement was re- 
ported in manufacturing. Little work was 
available in building construction, only two 
dwellings having been started in Winnipeg 
thus far in 1983. The movement to relief 
camps was somewhat greater. Relief work on 
a two weeks’ rotation basis was also provided 
for the unemployed at Brandon. Retail trade 
was slow, but wholesale groceries reported the 
volume of business as fairly satisfactory. There 
was a marked gain in registrations in the 
Women’s Domestic Section. Fewer day work- 
ers were called for, but more orders received 
for domestics, both for city and country em- 
ployment. 

Requests concerning farm labour for spring 
activities were beginning to be made in Sas- 
katchewan, but no wages had been set as yet. 
In some districts competent help was scarce, 
and difficulty was experienced in filling posi- 
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tions, even where wages were offered. With all were working full time. There was no 
the return of mild weather, wood hauling was building construction underway, and only a 
resumed and farmers and homesteaders were fair call for casual or miscellaneous help, with 
occupied taking cordwood to the cities, Mines an increase in the number of applicants. Relief 
at Estevan were busy, and with one exception, work was still provided in some municipalities. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official statistics except where noted) 














1933 1932 1932 1931 
February January December February January December 
Trade, external aggregate....... Sialinteei ese 56,441,595 72,069, 839 72,604,877 73,177,976 94,507,844 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMIPLION.. tenes peee Len Re Ce a ee 24,441,133 28,961,212 35,586,085 34,114,507 40, 289,795 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 31,561,813 42,615,796 36,431,055 38,366,699 53, 255,476 
Customs duty collected......... $1 |e. 8 4,723,482 5,918,902 7,191,610 6,523,207 8,388,930 
Bank debist to individual 

ACCOUDLS sac. tic teria ete Cp ss are ae ra 1,968, 875,631] 2,084,605,132!| 1,990,046,321| 2,071,034,426) 2,638, 122,564 
Bank notes in circulation........ CI ie to eines 116,868,992} 127,074,824) 134,291,993} 183,678,369} 141,013,382 
Bank deposits, savings.......... Dy Ai DRS ERC ore aes 1, 382,874,932! 1,377,520, 115] 1,390,075,363| 1,368,278,419} 1,360,042,129 
Bank loans, commercial, etc........]......0.s0000- 945,740,389] 964,023,809] 1,063,394,898} 1,070,718,470) 1,082,097,360 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Wommion stocks. .hctic sec cotetiselst does ck 47-6 51-6 51-3 63-5 64-8 64-8 

IPrelerred StOCKS iy c ots vide ae se halo ce mice: 49-6 T49-6 $50-2 758-8 157-2 63-0 
(index ofinterest'matesisex cit. abana ess 98-7 99-2 102-7 115-9 119-8 108-6 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

MADE. ce nese Sees enters 63-6 63-9 64-0 69-2 — «69-4 70:3 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

Oba eee a ate we $ 15-61 15-89 16:01 17-24 17-59 17-76 
(8) Business farlures; numbers) a craters lek « storetele well elavorcte ole Oe sie) ace’ 273 200 290 263 
©) eBusiness falinressiiabiities ame [pai sick b> ells Daverewlocuustere «ic 4,751,000) 5,049,000 4,144,000 5,732,489 
(2) Employment, index number, 

Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 76:8 78-5 83-2 89-7 91-6 99-1 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age, (trade unionmembers)..... 25-5 25-5 22-8 22-0 21-1 18-6 
DMMISTAtON: set tene ooh ois eMart at athe etek 700 938 1,039 1,067 1,288 
Railway— 3 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 
Tele Ht)! se... seen en eee cars 132,420 128,795 131,332 167,816 160, 621 168, 822 
(7) Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings........ $ 9,455, 223 957235089) Pac sce eereseiee 12,843,014 12,556),.1 80) Se sae eS eee eA 
(7) Operating expenses........ eB t eee a8). [oF feisdi Boxnnk bead eee see 11,878,176] 11,575,828) 13,469,096 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earnings............ So) Sos catia s Boks 7,675, 650 9,701,199 9,043,278 9,203,971 11,751,227 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
dines; ott. 53s, eee es SO Se. det. 7,352, 288 7,390, 450) 8,813,843 8,586,492 8,160, 665 
Steam railways, freight in 
Wore cut ese an oe cen no 8G Boo 25.0 | AE Blog o OC rel Pere cri eeemernets |Pa. Stad Samet et 1,659,322,378) 1,604, 760,660} 1,877,568,555 
Building permits..............- C3) tes es a hae 1,163,878 1,480, 731 2,578,597 2,761,929 7,895,106 
(8) Contracts awarded.......... $ 3,149,300 3,362,400 4,190,100 14,802,000 12,738,300 22,419,000 
Mineral Production— 
Pie wrons. « ce eeiaek. seco eerie tons 6,144 29, 209 27,031 10,507 10,305 13,862 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 12,374 40, 766 30,755 28,469 25,060 20,969 
Ferro-alloye ic... chs cae tons 1,076 1,217 1,090 1,431 1,823 1,814 
SOG] sae ee ean nee erence ee LOU eerie: ost, 1,023, 243 1,160,355 1,188,349 1,152,531 1,194,346 
Crude petroleum imports....... (GaN te os arg A 35, 090, 000 32,810,000 48,580,000 72,730,000 61,840,000 
Rubberamports oats... ee SMe hist ihe.. 2ES 2,663,000 2,109,000 3,859, 000 3,911,000 5,493,000 
Cottondimparts 3) ee eee DS Satee ey phos cts. 8,765,000 13,819,000 7,074,000 6,528,000 12,224,000 
Wool) raw. imports: one ee Ss letere oe ie oie ores 919,000 1,283,000 513,000 634, 000 ~ 429,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

0) aa etic \o sao dle DOGREG A Mae cers ois afece 3 49,125,057 80,490,623] 165,822,401 85,736,623; 100,407,578 
Flour production.............+ WSL Sa eteete eh arak es oil leeiem oe ten cad 1,009,799 42,123 851,192 1,175,152 
(2) Sugar manufactured......... TSH eshte. toss soars 27,303,000 61,344, 717 25,681,000 27,891,000 61,613,000 
Footwear production........... WES te sievicts nia race | Savhare oo ose eos 978, 064 1,558,413 1,112,192 1,133,534 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ CW AL ieeras bos ars emss 45,053,000 46, 231,000 45, 693,000 45,610,000 46,199,000 
Sales of insurance...........:..- See Reitens os win apts 29,171,000 33, 249, 000 37,857,000 37,082,000 46,951,000 
Newsprint.:;. 2... Fee eee ONS Meets «a: ehelet avd 140,540 138, 680 158,540 171,320 165,170 
Automobiles, passencer. sais es see seek aissis este There 2,921 1,561 4,494 3,112 2,024 
(10) Index of Physical Volume of : 

business Ait. bets Pra r,s ene eevee sichele lic, o.dldes 68-1 72-6 85-4 83-8 83-6 

kndustrial productiones sce ceteeeet lecia cigs a tet +. 62-2 67-7 81-3 80-0 79°5 

Manufacturing’. ss..secnee secon en © sce ates 62- | 70-2 74-2 71-6 76-8 

(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (7) Including lines east of Quebec. 

(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. (8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(3) Bradstreet. 

(4) Figures for end of previous month. 

(®) Figures for four weeks ending February 25, 1933, and corresponding previous periods. 

(9) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending January 28, 1933; December 31, February 27 and January 30, 
1932; and December 31, 1931. 

(0) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits.Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobile; imports of 
cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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There remained a large number of unfilled 
orders for domestics and housekeepers under 
the Government Relief Scheme, with a scarcity 
of workers that could qualify for the same. 
All other orders with wages were easily filled. 


The demand for farm help was well main- 
tained in the Province of Alberta, and a 
number of men were sent out under the Farm 
Relief Plan. This Act to date has proved 
most satisfactory, with few complaints received 
from employers or employees, and there was 
the possibility that most of the men engaged 
under this scheme would be retained for spring 
work, Logging was moderately brisk, but not 
much call for men. Coal mining at Edmonton 
was fairly good, but with warmer weather pre- 
vailing, it was expected that some of the mines 
at Drumheller would soon close for the season. 
No change took place in manufacturing, nor 
was any activity noted in building construc- 
tion, and, except for city relief, little work was 
available. No change was shown in the 
Women’s Domestic Section, a number of un- 
placed applicants being registered at the 
offices. 


Farming was quiet in British Columbia, but 
there appeared some improvement in logging 
in the Nanaimo district, where a number of 
men were working at camps and sawmills, also 
at upper coast points from Vancouver, where 
camps had been forced to close due to heavy 
snowfalls, milder weather prevailed, which 
would enable these to re-open. Mining was 
slack, also manufacturing. At Penticton, how- 
ever, the Co-Operative Fruit Growers had 
decided to put about seventy-five tons of 
apples through the evaporating plant, as 
certain varieties of this fruit could not be 
kept indefinitely, about nine hundred cars of 
apples in the Okanagan Valley remaining un- 
sold. The re-opening of this plant would pro- 
vide work for approximately twenty people. 
Outside of relief projects, there was little 
activity in building construction. Longshore 
work continued good at New Westminster and 
Victoria, but was extremely quiet at Prince 
Rupert and Vancouver. Trade was com- 
paratively slack, with collections slow. In the 
Women’s Domestic Section the usual number 
of orders were received, which were filled im- 
mediately, but a number of unplaced appli- 
cants had found it necessary to apply for direct 
relief, 

Employment showed a fall- 
ing-off at the beginning of 
February; the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated returns from 7,956 firms, whose staffs 
aggregated 706,478 persons, as compared 
with 722,448 on January 1. Reflecting 
this decline, the index (average 1926—100) 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REporRTS 


stood at 76-8 at the beginning of February, 
while in the preceding month it was 78-5, and 
on February 1, in the years since 1921 it was 
as follows: 1932, 89-7; 1931, 100-7; 1930, 111-6; 
1929, 110°5; 1928, 102-0; 1927, 96-6; 1926, 
91-8; 1925, 87-1; 1924, 91-7; 1923, 90-6; 1922, 
79-9 and 1921, 91-2, respectively. 

Reductions were recorded in all provinces, 
those in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces 
being most pronounced. In the Maritime 
Provinces, coal mining reported the heaviest 
losses, but decreases were also indicated in 
manufacturing, construction and trade, while 
transportation and logging were seasonably 
brisker. In Quebec, manufacturing remained 
practically the same as in the previous month, 
but a falling-off in employment was noted in 
other groups, the greatest declines being in 
logging, trade and transportation. In Ontario, 
considerable gains were made in manufac- 
turing, notably in the iron and steel, textile, 
pulp and paper and leather divisions; services, 
mining and logging also reported heightened 
activity, while there were large seasonal reduc- 
tions in trade, transportation and construction. 
In the Prairie Provinces, manufacturing and 
logging were more active; construction re- 
ported fewer employees, while seasonal shrink- 
age was also recorded in trade and transporta- 
tion. In British Columbia, increases in manu- 
facturing (notably in edible plant, textile and 
paper products) were offset by declines in con- 
struction, logging, transportation, communica- 
tions, services and trade. 

The trend of employment was downward in 
Montreal, Quebec (City, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, while in Hamilton 
and Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities 
a favourable tendency was in evidence. In 
Montreal, manufactures registered considerable 
recovery, especially in the footwear and iron 
and steel groups, but large seasonal losses oc- 
curred in trade and water transportation. In 
Quebec, manufactures reported curtailment, 
and trade was seasonally dull. In Toronto, 
heavy seasonal decreases took place in trade, 
and construction was also slacker, but there 
were important gains in manufacturing, not- 
ably of textile and edible plant products. In 
Ottawa, manufacturing, transportation and 
trade reported moderate declines, while con- 
struction was rather more active. In Hamilton, 
employment showed an improvement, mainly 
in iron and steel. In Windsor and the ad- 
jacent Border Cities, considerable’ recovery 
was indicated, chiefly in automobile plants. 
Conditions were also more favourable in con- 
struction and trade. In Winnipeg, the num- 
ber employed showed a contraction, mainly in 
retail trade and communications, while a small 
improvement was indicated in manufacturing. 
In Vancouver, construction, transportation and 
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trade reported reduced activity, but manufac- 
turing was brisker. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows improvement in manufacturing, notably 
in the iron and steel, textile, leather, lumber 
and pulp and paper industries. On the other 
hand, there were losses in edible animal pro- 
ducts, tobacco manufacture, rubber, electric 
appliance and some other plants. Logging, 
communications, transportation, construction 
and trade reported curtailment, that in con- 
struction and trade being most pronounced. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 

some detail the employment situation as at the 
beginning of February, 19338. 
Activity for local trade 
union members at the close 
of January, 1933, remained 
at exactly the same level 
as in the previous month, the 1,808 labour 
organizations making returns in January with 
156,746 members, showing that 39,909 of these, 
or 25-5 per cent, were idle on the last day of 
the month, the same percentage as was re- 
corded in December. Unemployment, how- 
ever, showed a moderate increase over Janu- 
ary, 1932, conditions, when the percentage of 
idleness stood at 22:0. A distinctly unfavour- 
able situation was reported from Nova Scotia, 
recessions in activity on a smaller scale being 
recorded by Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
unions. In Ontario little change occurred, 
though the tendency was towards lessened ac- 
tivity. Improvements sufficient to offset these 
declines, however, were reported from Quebec, 
British Columbia, Alberta and New Brunswick, 
the gains in the first two provinces named 
being around 4 per cent and in the latter two, 
fractional only. Pronounced curtailment of 
operations was evident among Ontario and 
Nova Scotia unions from January, 1932, and 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta de- 
clines in activity of lesser degree, though note- 
worthy, occurred. Quebec unions, on the other 
hand, reported employment advances on a 
small scale, New Brunswick and British Colum- 
bia showing nominal gains only. 

Appearing elsewhere in this issue is a report 
in greater detail with tabular statements on 
unemployment at the close of January, 1933. 


Reports from the Offices of 
the Employment Service of 
Canada for the month of 
January, 1933, showed 28,- 
767 references pe persons to positions and a 
total of 27,304 placements. Of these, the place- 
ments in regular employment were 12,456, 
of which 9.181 were of men and 3,275 of 
women, while placements in casual work 
totalled 14,848. Vacancies offered by employers 
to the Service numbered 28,602. Of these 22,154 


TrAaDE UNION 
REpPoRTS 


EMPLOYMENT 
Orrice REporTS 


were for men and 6,448 for women, while ap- 
plications for employment were registered from 
43,752 men and 13,121 women, a total of 56,- 
873. A gain in applications received was shown 
when the business of the month was compared. 
with that of the preceding period, but vacan- 
cies and placements each recorded a decline 
in comparison with the corresponding period 
a year ago. Losses were registered in all divi- 
sions, the reports for December, 1932, show- 
ing 30,885 vacancies offered, 49,736 applications 
made, and 29,192 placements effected, while 
in January, 1932, there were recorded 31,538 
vacancies, 57,755 applications for work and 
30,721 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. A report in detail of the work of 
the offices for the month of January, 1938,. 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
ConTRACTS value of permits issued in 
AWARDED 61 cities in Canada during 


January, 1933, was $1,163,- 
878, as compared with $1,480,731 in the pre- 
ceding month and with $2,761,929 in January, 
1932. 

The value of construction awards through- 
out the Dominion during February, 1933, 1s 
estimated by the MacLean Building Review 
at $3,149,300. Of this total, $1,001,200 was for 
engineering purposes; $869,300 was for resi- 
dential buildings; $749,700 was for business. 
buildings, and $529,100 was for industrial pur- 
poses. The apportionment of the contracts 
awarded during February by provinces was 
as follows: Quebec, $1,209,500; Ontario, $965,- 
900; British Columbia, $590,300; Nova Scotia, 
$158,100; Alberta, $96,000; Manitoba, $79,200; 
New Brunswick, $35,000; Saskatchewan, 15,300. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain 
industries during recent 
months and also in the cor- 
responding months last year are shown in the 
table on page 260. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, contains the following summary: Eco- 
nomic conditions in Canada showed a-slight 
improvement in January over the preceding 
month. The chief element in that recovery 
was the decided strength in government bonds. 
The vield on four refunding bonds of the 
Dominion Government averaged 4:55 per cent 
in January compared with 4:78 per cent in the 
last month of 1932, and the yield on Ontario 
Government bonds was 4:75 per cent compared 
with 4:92 per cent. The decline in high grade 
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bond yields has a direct bearing on the credit 
situation in Canada, and the firmness in bond 
prices since the beginning of the year has 
consequently been one of the most constructive 
factors. The level of speculative stock prices 
was more than maintained in January, the 
index of 130 common stocks traded on the 
Montreal and Toronto stock exchanges being 
51-6 in January compared with 51:3 in 
December. Weekly indexes for the first part 
of February disclose reaction but the level is 
still higher than the low point reached in 
June, 1932. The marked gain in the stocks 
of gold mining companies since midsummer 
1932 directs attention to an industry operating 
under favourable conditions. The index of 
11 gold stocks was 77-5 in the week of February 
9 compared with 48-5, the low point of 1982. 


Bank deposits at the end of December, after 
seasonal adjustment, showed a moderate gain. 
It is noteworthy that notice deposits were 
greater on December 31 than on the cor- 
responding date of 1931, while in the meantime 
current loans have been consistently liquidated. 


The improvement in the financial back- 
ground failed to bring about greater activity 
in productive enterprise and in many lines a 
new low point on the present movement was 
reached. Mineral production declined from the 
preceding month and the output of foodstuffs 
was in lesser volume. After adjustment for 
seasonal tendencies, the construction, iron and 
steel and automobile industries showed 
moderate gains but levels of operation were 
decidedly low. 

Exports of nickel were 3,079,000 pounds 
compared with 2,175,000 in December. The 
exports of fine copper in ore and blister were 
1,362,000 pounds compared with 4,336,000 in 
the preceding month. Lead production showed 
reduction in December, and zinc spelter ex- 
ports declined in the month under review. The 
receipts of gold at the Mint from mines were 
253,430 ounces compared with 238,999 in De- 
cember, but shipments including exports 
showed a gain less than normal for the season. 
Silver shipments showed a considerable decline. 
Asbestos shipments declined less than normal 
for the season, while bauxite imports for the 
manufacture of aluminium showed decline. 

Flour production showed considerable con- 
traction in the last month for which statistics 
are available, and the output of oatmeal and 
rolled oats was in lesser volume. Sugar in 
the first four weeks of the year was pro- 
duced in limited quantities, most of the de- 
cline being explained by seasonal considera- 
tions. Cattle and sheep slaughterings showed 
a gain in January, while hogs were slaughtered 
in reduced numbers. Cheese and canned sal- 
mon exports dropped off in January even after 
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seasonal adjustment. Release for consump- 
tion of raw leaf tobacco and cigarettes showed 
gain in January, the latter numbering 310,- 
145,000 compared with 304,614,000. Cigars 
were withdrawn from bond in lesser volume. 
Imports of crude rubber showed a gain, the 
total being 2,663,000 pounds compared with 
2,109,000. The output of leather boots and 
shoes showed decline in December after being 
well maintained throughout the preceding 
months of 1932. Imports of raw cotton at 
8,765,000 pounds compared with 13,819,000, 
showed marked decline, while imports of cot- 
ton yarn were greater. Wool for further 
manufacture showed a considerable decline. 

The gain in the output of newsprint was 
less than normal for the season. Exports of 
wood pulp, planks, boards and shingles showed 
gain in January after seasonal adjustment, the 
movement of shingles being 83,718,000 com- 
pared with 73,138,000. 

Production of steel ingots was 40,766 tons 
compared with 30,755 and the pig iron output 
was 29,209 tons compared with 27,031. The ac- 
tivity at Sydney was the main factor in the 
gain during January. The output of automo- 
biles was 3,358 units compared with 2,139, a 
slight gain being shown after seasonal adjust- 
ment. Production of coke in December was 
150,253 tons compared with 142,616 in Novem- 
ber. Imports of crude petroleum were 35,085,- 
000 gallons compared with 32,808,000 the index 
after seasonal adjustment being 86.0 compared 
with 71:0 in December. 

The decline in the output of electric power 
on an average daily basis was slightly less than 
normal for the season. The total production 
was 1,396,658,000 kw.h. compared with 1,433,- 
159,000. 

The index of distribution was 84-3 compared 
with 86-1 in December. Car loadings and em- 
ployment in retail and wholesale trade and 
merchandise imports showed a decline while 
exports gained after seasonal adjustment. Car- 
loadings numbered 134,432 compared with 152.- 
562 part of the decline being explained by 
seasonal considerations. The weekly reports 
in the first part of February reflect a reac- 
tionary tendency. The index of employment 
in trade was 109-4 compared with 119-6 at the 
first of January, the decline after seasonal 
adjustment being 1-6 p.c. 

Coal—Canadian mines produced 1,023,243 
tons of coal in January, a 29-9 per cent de- 
cline from the five-year average for the month 
of 1,458,923 tons. The January output was 
made up of 565,411 tons of bituminous coal, 
54,350 tons of sub-bituminous coal and 403,482 
tons of lignite coal. 

Alberta. mines produced 474,398 tons as com- 
pared with 533,481 tons a year ago. Nova 
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Scotia’s output totalled 279,966 tons, a de- 
crease of 24:5 per cent from the January, 
1932, total of 370,652 tons. British Columbia’s 
production declined 16:5 per cent to 127,810 
tons as compared with the output in the corre- 
sponding month of 1932. An increase of 4°3 
per cent was recorded in Saskatchewan’s pro- 
duction when 115,311 tons were produced as 
against 110,505 tons a year ago. New Bruns- 
wick mines produced 25,758 tons, an advance 
of 27-0 per cent above the January, 1932 out- 
put of 20,282 tons. 


(Canadian imports of coal amounted to 486,- 
206 tons, a 48-8 per cent falling-off from the 
January, 1928-1932, average of 950,158 tons. 
Imports of anthracite coal were recorded at 
140,288 tons, consisting of 122,618 tons from 
the United States and 17,670 tons from Great 
Britain. Receipts of bituminous coal were 
made up of 325,915 tons from the United 
States and 19,615 tons from ‘Great Britain. 
Lignite coal importations consisted of 361 tons 
cleared through British Columbia ports and 27 
tons through Manitoba ports. 


Exports of (Canadian coal in January totalled 
37,971 tons or 40-8 per cent below the aver- 
age for the month during the past five years of 
64,143 tons. Clearances through Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick ports reached a total of 
93,842 tons and through Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia ports, 14,- 
129 tons. 

Canada’s coal supply in January was com- 

puted at 1,471,478 tons or 37-2 per cent below 
the 1928-1932 average for the month of 2,344, 
938 tons. The January supply included 140,- 
988 tons of anthracite coal, 874,936 tons of 
bituminous coal, 54,350 tons of sub-bituminous 
coal and 401,904 tons of lignite coal. 
A summary of Canadian 
trade in January, 1933, pre- 
pared by the Department 
of National Revenue, shows 
that the merchandise entering Canada for con- 
sumption amounted to $24,441,133, as com- 
pared with $28,961,212 in the preceding month 
and with $34,114,507 in January, 1932. The 
chief imports in January, 1933, were fibres, 
textiles and textile products, $4,739,113; non- 
metallic minerals and products, $4,503,840 ; 
iron and its products, $3,654,872. 


The merchandise exported from Canada 
during January 1933, amounted to $31,561,813 
as compared with $42,615,796 in the preceding 
month and with $38,366,699 in January, 1932. 
The chief exports in January, 1933, were: agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$10,014,551; wood, wood products and paper, 
$8 253,934; animals and animal products, 
$5,238,305. 


EXTERNAL 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


The time Joss due to industrial disputes 
during February was almost ten times as great 
as that recorded for the previous month, the 
number of workers involved showing a similar 
increase, due to the occurrence during the 
month of strikes involving over six hundred 
miners, coal and copper, in two localities, and 
approximately four thousand women’s clothing 
factory workers. The number of strikes and 
lockouts recorded, however, showed a sub- 
stantial decline. As compared with February, 
1932, when coal miners and clothing workers 
were on strike in fairly large numbers, while a 
steep decline is recorded in the number of 
strikes and lockouts occurring, the number of 
workers involved and the time loss incurred 
are substantially greater, due also to the strikes 
of coal miners and clothing workers mentioned 
above. ‘There were in existence during the 
month five disputes, involving 4,450 workers 
and resulting in a time loss of 58,500 working 
days, as compared with eight disputes, in- 
volving 622 workers and resulting in a time 
loss of 5,936 working days in January, 1933. 
In February, 1932, there were on record 
eighteen disputes, involving 3,360 workers and 
resulting in a time loss of 10,452 working days. 
At the end of the month there were four dis- 
putes in progress recorded as strikes and lock- 
outs involving approximately 2,000 workers. 
These figures do not include those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected but which had not been 
called off by the unions involved. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty- 
nine cities was again lower at the beginning 
of February at $6.70 as compared with $6 . 94 
for January; $7.34 for February, 1932; $9.44 
for February, 1931, $11.83 for February, 1930 ; 
$10.61 for February, 1922; $15.77 for February, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); and 
$7.75 for February, 1914. The most important | 
change was a seasonal fall in the price of eggs, 
while the prices of beef, pork, lard, milk, but- 
ter, cheese, rice and granulated sugar were 
slightly lower. A slight increase occurred in the 
prices of mutton and potatoes. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $15.61 for February as com- 
pared with $15.89 for January; $17.25 for 
February, 1932; $19.78 for February, 1931 ; 
$22.12 for February, 1930; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); and $14.54 for February, 
1914. Fuel was practically unchanged. A 
decrease in rent was reported from Port Arthur 
and Fort William. 
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In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926, was lower at 63.6 
for February as compared with 63.9 for 
January; 69.2 for February, 1932; 75.5 for 
February, 1981; 93.9 for February, 1980; 95.0 
for February, 1929; 98.3 for February, 1922; 
164.3 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 64.8 for 
February, 1914. In the classification according 
to chief component materials seven of the 
eight main groups were lower and one was 
higher. The groups which declined were: the 
Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, be- 
cause of lower prices for apples, rolled oats, 
oatmeal, bread, linseed oil and sugar, which 
more than offset advances in the prices of 
grains; the Animals and their Products group, 
due mainly to lower prices for steers, calves, 


eggs, hides, cured meats and lard which exerted 
a greater influence than advances in the prices 
of hogs, lambs, furs and fresh meats. The 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper groups be- 
cause of lower prices for wrapping paper, clear 
shingles and lumber; the Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products group, because of lower 
quotations for raw silk and jute; the Iron and 
its Products group, due to decreases in the 
prices of pig iron and scrap steel; the Non- 
Metallic Minerals and their Products group, 
due to lower prices for gasoline and kerosene; 
and the Chemicals and Allied Products group, 
owing to decreases in the prices of borax and 
tartaric acid. The Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their Products group was substantially higher, 
due mainly to increased quotations for anti- 
mony, copper, lead, silver, tin and zinc, 


Apprenticeship Council in New Zealand 


The New Zealand Parliament has under con- 
sideration an Apprenticeship Bill which would 
establish an Apprenticeship Council and ma- 
chinery for the control of the conditions of 
- Apprenticeship. A registrar of apprentices 
(who may not hold any other office in the 
public service) and district registrars, who may 
be factory inspectors, are to be appointed. An 
Apprenticeship Council is to be established 
consisting of the registrar who is to be chair- 
man, two persons nominated by the Ministry 
of Labour from the organizations of employ- 
ers in the industries in which apprentices are 
employed, and two persons similarly nomin- 
ated from the organizations of the workers. 
The Apprenticeship Council is to make orders 
prescribing the wages, hours and conditions of 
employment to be incorporated in contracts 
of apprenticeship, the period of apprenticeship 
in any industry, the probation period and the 
minimum age at which a person may begin to 
serve aS an apprentice in such industry. Be- 
fore making such orders, employers and 
workers and any other persons concerned 


are to be given an opportunity of being 
heard in respect of the matter. 

Apprenticeship committees for any industry 
may also be appointed, to consist of equal 
numbers of employers’ and workers’ represen- 
tatives with such persons (if any) as the 
Minister may direct or the parties concerned 
(organizations of employers and workers in the 
industry) agree on. The qualifications for 
membership of these Committees and the 
area of their jurisdiction are prescribed. 
Apprenticeship Committees may make orders 
concerning the following matters: cancelling 
any contract of apprenticeship; prohibiting 
any employer from employing an apprentice 
or more than a specified number of ap- 
prentices; the transfer of apprentices; requir- 
ing employers to give facilities for the ap- 
prentice to acquire a proper knowledge of the 
industry; attendance of the apprentice at 
technical schools; ordering him to submit to 
any examination prescribed; withholding any 
increase of wages; and the exclusion from the 
apprenticeship term of any period during 
which wages are withheld. 


7-_eere—r————— 


In the last report of the Department of 
Education of Manitoba, a school inspector 
notes a marked raising in the professional 
standing of teachers in recent years. He 
states that teachers working under third-class 
certificates have practically disappeared from 
Canadian schools and the number of univer- 
sity graduates in the schools is increasing. 
British Columbia heads Canada with 18-3 
per cent of all teachers university graduates; 
Manitoba comes second with 11-5 per cent, 
and Ontario third with 9-8 per cent. “The 
reports from the field,” it is stated, “indi- 
cate that far too many school boards 
have no realization of the value to the school 


in retaining the services of the same teacher 
over a period of years. They appear to feel 
that they have faithfully discharged their 
duties towards the children as long as they 
provide a teacher, and their chief concern is to 
secure one at the lowest possible salary. The 
trend of salaries has been downward, but the 
price charged the teachers for board and lodg- 
ing in the rural districts was not reduced in 
proportion, indeed, in most cases there was 
no reduction at all. We seem still to be living 
in an era of high prices for farm produce 
in so far as boarding the teachers is con- 
cerned.” 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


D URING the month of February reports 
: were received in the Department of La- 
bour from two Boards of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established to deal with disputes 
between (1) the Winnipeg Electric Company 
and certain of its employees being motormen, 
conductors and busmen, members of the Street 
Railway Employees’ Unit, One Big Union, 
and (2) the Canadian National Railways and 
certain of its employees being members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen. 
Application Received 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received by the Minister of Labour on March 2 
from the Canadian National Railways and 
Canadian Pacific Railway (subsidiary rail- 
ways: Dominion Atlantic Railway, Quebec 
Central Railway, Northern Alberta Railways, 
and Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway) to deal 
with a dispute growing out of a proposed wage 
reduction applicable to locomotive engineers, 
locomotive firemen, conductors, trainmen and 
telegraphers. The railway companies had noti- 


fied the employees on January 28, 1933, that, 
effective March 3, they intended or desired to 
reduce wages 20 per cent below the basic rates 
of pay specified in the agreements with these 
classes of employees which were in effect prior 
to December 1, 1931, that is to say, another 
lowering of wages by 10 per cent in addition 
to the 10 per cent deduction which was in effect 
during the past year by agreement between 
the railways and the employees. The em- 
ployees opposed the 20 per cent reduction from 
the basic rates of pay. 

The application states that approximately 
24,000 employees are directly affected or likely 
to be affected by the dispute. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour on 
March 9 and members thereof were appointed 
as follows: on the companies’ recommenda- 


- tion, Mr. George C. McDonald, C.A., of Mont- 


real; on the employees’ recommendation, Mr. 
W. F. O'Connor, K.C., of Toronto. Messrs. 
McDonald and O’Connor have been requested ° 
to confer looking to a joint recommendation 
for a third member, who will be chairman of 
the Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Canadian National Railways and 
Employees being Members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 


men and Enginemen. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established during December to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and certain of its employees regarding 
the perpetuation and application of the rule 
governing “regulation of mileage,” including 
conditions under which demoted engineers 
may take and hold positions of firemen, pre- 
sented a unanimous report to the Minister of 
Labour on February 22. The application for 
the establishment of a Board in this matter 
had been made by employees of the Canadian 
National Railways who are members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen. Although not a party to the appli- 
cation, representatives of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers gave evidence before 
the Board and took part in the negotiations 
conducted by the Board. The Board was suc- 
cessful in assisting the parties to reach an 
amicable settlement of the dispute and its re- 
port was accompanied by two signed agree- 
ments, one between the Canadian National 
Railways and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Ingineers, and the other between the Cana- 
dian National Railways and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

The Board was composed as follows: the 
Hon. Mr. Justice A. Courtney Kingstone, of 
Toronto, chairman, appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other Board members, Messrs. F. Curzon 
Dobell, advocate, of Montreal, P.Q., and W. F. 
Nickle, K.C., of Kingston, Ont., nominees of 
the company and employees, respectively. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
the Canadian National Railways and cer- 
tain of its employees being members of 
ihe Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 


To the Honourable W. A. GorDon, 
Minister of Labour. 
The report of the Board of Conciliation and 


Investigation constituted under date of De- 
cember 8, 1932, for the investigation of the dis- 
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pute above mentioned respectfully sets forth 
as follows:— 

The dispute referred to this Board is stated 
in the application of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen to be failure 
to reach an agreement with the Management 
on the perpetuation and application of rules 
governing “ Representation ” and the “ Regula- 
tion of Mileage,” including conditions under 
which demoted engineers may take and hold 
positions of firemen. 

Satisfactory agreement on the question of 
the rule governing “Representation” having 
been reached by the parties before the estab- 
lishment of the Board, this matter was by con- 
sent withdrawn from the application and the 
“Mileage Regulations” only were investigated 
by the Board. 

In general terms, the contention of the fire- 
men was that the company had permitted the 
introduction into its schedules with the engi- 
neers of certain clauses which violated or con- 
flicted with its agreement with the firemen as 
contained in the Joint Schedule between the 
Railway Company, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen executed under 
date of November 6, 1925, and the purpose of 
their application, with which mileage regulations 
recommended by them were submitted, was in 
brief to request the removal of such conflict- 
ing clauses from the Engineers’ Schedules and 
the reinstatement as to both Engineers and 
firemen of the regulations contained in the 
above Joint Schedule. 

The Railway Company asserted that execu- 
tion of the Engineers’ Schedules now com- 
plained of by the firemen had been delayed 
until the objections made thereto by the fire- 
men had been heard and considered, and in 
fact until Boards of Conciliation established on 
the application of the engineers had recom- 
mended the adoption by the two principal 
railway systems in Canada of the provisions 
which the Engineers’ Schedules now contain. 
The company further stated that it was not 
itself concerned in the outcome of the present 
dispute, but would be willing to put into effect 
any mileage regulations agreed upon by the 
two brotherhoods inter se. 

The differences in question become apparent 
from a comparison of Article 39 of the Joint 
Schedule of November 6, 1925, with Article 39 
of the Engineers’ Schedule for Eastern Lines 
dated August 30, 1929, but in order to present 
a clear view of their purport some historical 
resume is necessary. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen made an agreement in 1913 


(known as the Chicago Agreement) covering 
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inter alia mileage limitations and the rules in- 
cluded in this agreement were adopted by the 
Railway Company for inclusion in the Joint 
Schedules made from 1913 to 1927 when the 
agreement was abrogated by the engineers. In 
1928 representatives of the two organizations 
reached a tentative compromise (sometimes 
called the Cleveland Agreement), subject to 
ratification by the members of each. This was 
in fact ratified by the firemen, but not by the 


engineers. The engineers continued to press the 


two Canadian railways to change the mileage 
regulations to meet their views and the rail- 
ways refused to do so on account of the oppo- 
sition of the firemen. | 

The engineers of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company applied to the Department of 
Labour for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation and having ob- 
tained a favourable decision from this Board 
(Lasour Gazerre, 1928, page 1327) were able 
to cause the adoption by the company of the 
mileage regulations proposed by them. The 
firemen of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany then applied for and obtained a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation whose decision 
(See Lasour Gazerts, 1929, page 128) was that 
the dispute was primarily between two classes 
of employees, and not between employer and 
employee, and accordingly did not constitute 
a matter contemplated by the provisions of the 
Act under which the Board was constituted. 

The engineers of the Canadian National 
Railways also applied to the Department of 
Labour and obtained from a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation a decision (See 
Lasour Gazette, 1929, page 858) recommend- 
ing the adoption of the same mileage regula- 
tions as had been made effective on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. The firemen of the 
Canadian National Railways also applied for a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation which 
decided by a majority that the principles of the 
Cleveland Agreement would be a fair settle- 
ment of the dispute and recommended their 
adoption. The decisions of the two Boards 
which dealt with the engineers’ applications 
conceded to them the right to prescribe what 
mileage men employed as engineers should 
make when so employed. The Canadian Na- 
tional Railways subsequently carried out the 
recommendation made to it by the Board es- 
tablished on the application of its engineers 
and executed with its engineers schedules con- 
taining the same mileage regulations as were 
already in effect on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 

In case of each of the Boards above men- 
tioned the railways asserted that the dispute 
was essentially one between the engineers and 
the firemen and that the railways themselves, 
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not being affected in a monetary way, were 
only concerned as employers anxious to see 
harmony prevail between the two classes of 
employees. 

The Joint Schedules effective during the con- 
tinuance of the agreement which existed be- 
tween the engineers and the firemen from 19138 
to 1927 provided mileage regulations which 
ceased to have effect upon the abrogation of 
the agreement by the engineers on October 1, 
1927, and were replaced qua engineers by the 
regulations submitted by them and approved 
by the Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion above mentioned. Comparison of the 
old regulations with the new shows the changes 
effected. In each case the intention was to 
provide a stated minimum and maximum 
number of miles per month for regular engi- 
neers and that excess work should be per- 
formed by spare engineers who should also be 
regulated between a certain minimum and 
maximum. It was laid down that when the 
mileage earned by engineers in any of the 
specified classes of service fell below a stated 
minimum, reductions might be made in the 
number of engineers employed in that class 
and that those so laid off (ie, the junior 
engineers) might then take firing jobs. Con- 
versely, when business improved so that the 
mileage earned by the engineers in any of 
the specified classes increased to a stated aver- 
age, additions would be made to the number 
of engineers employed in any such class by 
promotion of the necessary number of those 
who were then holding firing jobs. Such ad- 
justments, involving the demotion of engineers 
to firing jobs and their subsequent repromotion 
therefrom, are thus based on the amount of 
mileage earned by engineers, but any change 
in the mileage regulations naturally affects 
not only the engineers but the firemen in that 
every increase in the number of engineers em- 
ployed lays open vacancies for additional fire- 
men and that every reduction in the number 
of engineers employed results in unemploy- 
ment for firemen. 

Regulations in the Joint Schedule dated 
November 6, 1925, provided that no reduction 
of engineers should be made as long as those 
in extra passenger service were averaging 4,000 
miles per month, in other unassigned services 
paying freight rates 3,200 miles per month, and 
on the road extra list 2,400 miles per month, 
whereas the Engineers’ Schedules now in force 
changed these figures to 4,000, 3,200, and 3,200 
miles respectively. Again the regulations of 
November 6, 1925, provided that demoted en- 
gineers should be returned to service as en- 
gineers as soon as those in extra passenger 
service were averaging 4,800 miles per month, 
in other unassigned service paying freight rates 
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3,500 miles per month and in road extra ser- 
vice 3,100 miles per month, whereas the present 
Engineers’ Schedules provide for 4,800, 3,800, 
and 3,800 miles respectively. It will be seen 
that the change caused an increase of 800 
miles in the minimum and of 700 miles in the 
maximum mileage figures of the spare en- 
gineers. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
although not a party to the dispute, appeared 
before the Board and contended that the new 
regulations were fair, that any regulations af- 
fecting engineers were within its own exclusive 
jurisdiction, that the effect of a provision, 
known as the recapture clause, introduced into 
all Engineers’ Schedules after the termination 
of the Joint Schedule of November 6, 1925, was 
to afford the firemen even greater protection 
against excessive mileages being made by en- 
gineers than they had had under the Joint 
Schedule (e.g., Engineers’ Schedule, Western 
Region, Article 29H, 2nd paragraph) and that, 
by voluntarily reducing during the present 
period of unemployment the stipulated maxi- 
mums permitted to them under their schedules, 
the engineers had given evidence of their good 
faith and of their intention to accord the 
most generous treatment possible to the fire- 
men. 

It will be appreciated from the facts above 
set forth that. the Board was in no doubt 
from the outset but that any settlement of 
the dispute between the firemen and the 
Railway Company must be predicated upon 
and preceded by a settlement between the 
two Brotherhoods themselves, or between 
each of them and the Railway Company. 
After ‘hearing the evidence offered by the 
applicants, the Railway Company and the 
engineers, the Board concentrated all its ef- 
forts upon an attempt ‘to effect such a settle- 
ment and received from the outset the ut- 
most assistance and co-operation from the 
representatives of all three interests. Each 
Brotherhood through its representatives 
showed itself willing to respond generously 
to appeals made by members of the Board, 
unequivocal concessions were made by each 
side and eventually a mutually satisfactory 
arrangement was arrived at by each Brother- 
hood with the Railway Company. 

It was clearly understood throughout the 
negotiations which took place between the 
members of the Board and the representa- 
tives of the two Brotherhoods that any con- 
cessions made would in future be recognized 
as having been made with the object, during 
the present period of economic depression, 
of decreasing unemployment, of removing 
causes of friction between classes of men 
the conditions of whose employment require 
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their close association, and of furthering the 
public interest by assisting the harmonious 
operation of a publicly owned railway. The 
undoubted and unquestioned right of each 
Brotherhood to make and interpret contracts, 
rules, rates and working agreements for its 
own members is not to be considered as sur- 
rendered or prejudiced in any way by the 
present modification of certain of the mileage 
regulations, and the representatives of both 
Brotherhoods were assured by the Board that 
nothing contained in the working agreements 
now concluded between each of them and the 
Railway Company would at any time in the 
future be construed to estop them from fully 
and effectually maintaining any position 
which would have been open to them, or 
either of them if such working agreements 
had not been executed. 


Copies of the agreements reached between 
the Railway Company and each of the 
Brotherhoods are attached to this report. 
They provide in substance as follows:— 


1. The engineers will permit the amend- 
ment of their schedules with the company 
to provide that when from any cause it 
becomes necessary to reduce the engineers 
on engineers’ working lists no reductions will 
be made on road extra lists when the engi- 
neers on such lists are averaging the equiva- 
lent of 2,700 miles per month. 


2.The rule at present in effect on the 
Western Region and part of the Central 
Region of the Canadian National Railways, 
which may be summarized as the demoted 
engineers’ home station firing rule, (as con- 
tained in Article 28 of the Engineers’ Schedule 
for the Western Region), will be extended 
to the Atlantic Region and the remaining 
parts of the Central Region and will thus be 
made uniform throughout the system. 


3. Any temporary mileage reductions agreed 
upon by either of the Brotherhoods on ac- 
count of unemployment, or other peculiar 
conditions, will in future be reported to the 
Company which will co-operate in enforcing 
their observance. 


4. The Company will arrange that locomo- 
tive foremen will give to local chairmen of 
the Brotherhoods a record of mileage made 
by enginemen in order that demotions and 
promotions can be verified as having been 
regularly made in accordance with the regu- 
lations. 

It should be mentioned that it was sug- 
gested to the Board during the hearing that 
a request should be made to the Railway 
Company to consider the establishment of 
something in the nature of a guarantee on 
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certain branch lines where the service is in- 
frequent. The Company’s attitude was that 
this was a matter to be considered when 
rates of pay were under discussion rather 
than before the present Board. The Board 
accordingly referred this question to the 
representatives of the Company for their 
sympathetic consideration. 

It was stated to the Board that there ob- 
tains a custom or unwritten law among rail- 
waymen to the effect that, in the absence 
of any peculiar unforeseen circumstances re- 
quiring its earlier amendment, any agree- 
ment entered into between a Railway Com- 
pany and its employees, or any class of its 
employees, shall be permitted to continue in 
operation for at least one year from its date, 
although expressed to be terminable at any 
time upon thirty days’ notice from one party 
to the other. 

The Board therefore has much pleasure in 
reporting that the working agreements made 
on February 3, 1933, between the Canadian 
National Railways and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen respec- 
tively constitute a settlement of the dispute 
submitted to it for investigation. 

In conclusion the Board extends its con- 
gratulations and expresses its gratitude to the 
representatives of the two Brotherhoods who 
appeared before it, and through them to the 
individual members of the Brotherhoods, for 
the spirit of friendliness and good-will mani- 
fested during the course of the hearing and 
for the willingness uniformly displayed to 
submit to personal sacrifices for the benefit 
of their fellow employees and for the general 
advantage of the country and its citizens. 
The Board wishes the public at large to 
know that in the hard times through which 


Canada is now passing men representing these 


two big Brotherhoods have not only eschewed 
the bitter feelings which would have been 
engendered if a settlement had not been 
reached but have made such sacrifices as 
they can in the public interest in order that 
the business of the national railway may be 
carried on with as little friction as possible. 
The Board also expresses its obligation to 
the representatives of the Canadian National 
Railways for their patient and valuable 
efforts in assisting the Board to arrive at an 
amicable settlement of the dispute referred 
to it for investigation and conciliation. 
The whole respectfully submitted. 
(Sg¢d.) A. CourtTNEY KINGSTONE, 
Chairman, 
(Sgd.) W. F. NIcKL1g, 
(Sgd.) F. Curzon DoseEtu, 
Ottawa, February 17, 1933. 
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Copy 


MrMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made and entered 
into at the City of Montreal on the 8rd day 
of February, 1938, between Canadian Na- 
tional Railways ‘(hereinafter called the 
“ Company”), and The Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Hngineers (hereinafter called the 
“ Engineers”). 


. Atlantic, Central and Western Region 
Sivoduies governing the service of locomotive 
Engineers with the Company will be amended to 
provide that when from any cause it becomes 
necessary to reduce the engineers on Engineers’ 
Working lists no reductions will be made on 
road extra lists when the Engineers on such lists 
are averaging the equivalent of 2,700 miles per 
month. 


2. Atlantic and Central Region Schedules will 
be amended, wherever necessary, to provide as 
follows: — 

When engineers are moved by order of the 
Company the senior demoted engineers on the 
seniority district will be used and will be re- 
turned to their home station when the Com- 
pany’s service will permit their release. 

Demoted engineers may go firing at their 
home stations unless it can be shown that an 
engineer their junior has been running at 
another home station for twelve (12) consecu- 
tive months. 

An engineer having to move under this rule 
will be permitted to return to his home station 
when he stands for work on the engineers’ list 
at that station. 

Note.—No payment for deadheading will be 
‘made under the application of this Rule. 


3. Any temporary mileage reductions agreed 
upon shall be evidenced to the Company by let- 
ter or other signed document executed by an 
authorized official of the Brotherhood concerned, 
to the end that the Company may co-operate in 
seeing that reduced mileage limits are observed. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have 
executed these presents as of the day, month 
and year first hereinabove written. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


(Sgd.) S. J. HUNGERForRD, 
per A. J. Hills. 


BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTOVE 
ENGINEERS 
(Sgd.) R. H. Coss, 
Asst. Grand Chief Engineer. 


(Sgd.) H. B. CHAss, 
General Chairman Western Region. 


(Sgd.) THos. B. SKELLY, 
General Chairman Central Region. 


(Sed.) J. E. MircHet., 
General Chairman Atlantic Region. 


MEMORANDUM oF AGREEMENT made and entered 
into at the City of Montreal on the 8rd day 
of February, 1933, between Canadian Na- 
tional Railways (hereinafter called the 
“ Company”) and The Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Enginemen (herein- 
after called the “ Firemen”). 


Whereas an Agreement has been reached be- 
tween the Company and the Brotherhood of 


Locomotive Engineers providing that when from 
any cause it becomes necessary to reduce the 
number of engineers on the Engineers’ working 
lists, no reductions will be made on road extra 
lists when the engineers on such lists are aver- 
aging the equivalent of 2,700 miles per month; 


Now, therefore, this Agreement witnesseth: 


The Firemen’s Schedules which have been 
open for sometime for revision and consolida- 
tion and on which understandings have been 
reached prior to this date on all points except 
certain of the mileage regulations, with par- 
ticular regard to the conditions under which 
demoted engineers may go back firing shall be 
completed between the parties hereto upon the 
following bases:— 


(a) When engineers are moved by order of 
the Company the senior demoted engineers on 
the seniority district will be used and will be 
returned to their home station when the Com- 
pany’s service will permit their release. 

Demoted engineers may go firing at their 
home stations unless it can be shown that an 
engineer their junior has been running at 
another home station for twelve (12) consecu- 
tive months. 

An engineer having to move under this rule 
will be permitted to return to his home station 
when he stands for work on the engineers’ list 
at that station. 

Notrt.—_No payment for deadheading will be 
made under the application of this rule. 

(b) Any temporary mileage reductions agreed 
upon shall be evidenced to the Company by let- 
ter or other signed document executed by an 
authorized official of the Brotherhood concerned, 
to the end that the Company may co-operate in 
seeing that reduced mileage limits are observed. 

(c) The Company will arrange that locomo- 
tive foremen will give to local chairmen of the 
Brotherhoods a record of mileage made by en- 
ginemen in order that demotions and promotions 
can be verified as having been made in accord- 
ance with the schedule provisions. 

In witness whereof the parties have executed 
these presents as of the day, month and year 
first hereinabove written. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


(Sgd.) S. J. HuNGERForp, 
per A. J. Hills. 


BROTHERHOOD OF FIREMEN AND 
ENGINEMEN 


(Sed.) H. H. Lyncnu, 
Vice-President. 


(Sgd.) T. M. Spooner, 
General Chairman Western Region. 


(Sed.) W. G. GRAHAM, 

General Chairman Central Region. 
(Sgd.) R. E. Linpen, 

General Chairman Atlantic Region. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between Winnipeg Electric Company and its 
Conductors, Motormen and Busmen 


A unanimous report was received .by the 
Minister of Labour on February 27 from the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation es- 
tablished to deal with a dispute between the 
Winnipeg Electric Company and certain of its 
employees being conductors, motormen and 
busmen, members of the Street Railway Em- 
ployees’ Unit, One Big Union. The dispute 
related to a wage reduction which the Winni- 
peg Electric Company contemplated putting 
into effect in the case of operators holding 
runs on certain routes of the Suburban Rapid 
Transit Company, operated by the Winnipeg 
Electric Company. The Board stated in its 
report that an amicable settlement of the dis- 
pute had been reached by the contending 
parties. The agreement provided that wages 
of the operators on the suburban routes in 
question would be continued at the rates in 
effect prior to the submission of the applica- 
tion for a Board. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
the Hon. Mr. Justice A. K. Dysart, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, chairman, appointed by the Minis- 
ter of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other Board members, 
Messrs. Ernest T. Leech, K.C., and Allan 
Meikle, both of Winnipeg, nominated by the 
company and employees, respectively. 

The text of the report follows:— 


Report of Board 


In tHe Matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and in the matter of the dis- 
pute between the Winnipeg Electric Railway 
Company, and Certain of its Employees, 
being Motormen, Conductors and Busmen, 
members of the Street Railway Employees 
Umit, O.BU. 

Law Courts Building, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
25th February, 1933. 
To the Honourable MINISTER or LABOUR, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Sir,—The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established by you on the 10th day 
of January, 1933, under the above mentioned 
Act to deal with the above dispute has now 
completed its task and begs leave to submit 
herewith its unanimous report. 

The members of the Board comprised 
Ernest T. Leech, K.C., and Mr. Allan Meikle, 
both of Winnipeg (who were appointed on 
the recommendation of the employers and of 
the employees respectively) and the Honour- 
able Mr. Justice Dysart, also of Winnipeg, who 
was appointed by you on the 18th day of 
January, 1933, as third member and Chairman 


after Mr. Leech and Mr. Meikle had failed 
to agree upon a Chairman. 

The first meeting of the Board was held 
on Saturday, January 21st, for the purpose of 
preliminary organization and discussion. The 
possibility of conciliation was then canvassed. 
The next meeting was devoted exclusively to 
an attempt to secure settlement, and at a 
third meeting the representatives of the dis- 
puting parties declared definitely that further 
attempts at conciliation were useless. 

The representatives at that and subsequent 
public sessions were as follows: 
For the employers—Messrs. 

L. Palk and R. R. Knox: 

For the employees—Messrs. A. Hume, R. B. 
Russell and E. Armstrong: 

Mr. Thomas Moore was sworn in as registrar 
of the commission and acted as reporter and 
secretary. 

Throughout the sittings a spirit of courtesy 
and good feeling characterized the proceed- 
ings, and whilst the opposing sides contended 
with determination and vigour, they neverthe- 
less adhered scrupulously to their professed 
desire to deal with the matter on purely busi- 
ness and legal grounds. 

The contention of the employees briefly 
stated was that the Winnipeg Electric Com- 
pany virtually owms as well as operates the 
suburban line in respect of which the dispute 
in question arose, and as such owner and 
operator is compellable to treat with these 
men respecting their rates of wages. They 
denied a separate independent corporate 
existence of the Suburban Rapid Transit Com- 
pany and contended even if such existence 
were established the Company was in any 
event entirely owned and controlled by the 
Winnipeg Electric Company. 

The position taken by the employers was 
that the Suburban Rapid Transit Company 
was and is an independent corporation which 
not only owns the line in question but has 
the right to operate it subject to termination 
of the present arrangement existing between 
that Company and the Winnipeg Company, 
which arrangement is terminable at will. 

Early in the proceedings it became apparent 
that the enquiry could not be completed with- 
out a careful examination into what was after 
all the underlying fundamental issue involved, 
namely, whether or not the Suburban Rapid 
Transit Company had a separate independent 
existence. With this end in view evidence was 
called and, after some delays occasioned by 
the difficulty of locating old records and docu- 
ments, the hearings were pressed on with such 
expedition as suited the convenience of all 
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parties. In the end a large number of docu- 
ments and records were produced and filed,— 
in all seventy-two exhibits. These documents 
had to do with the organization, constitution, 
contracts, dealing with the said Suburban 
Rapid Transit Company. Before the evidence 
was entirely completed, however, further 
sittings became unnecessary, but it is to be 
noted that the employer and especially the 
employees had intimated that several witnesses 
would be called. 

Several meetings were held devoted exclu- 
sively to the examination of the records and 
exhibits. This work consumed considerable 
time, and from these exhibits it appeared that 
the Suburban Rapid Transit Company had 
been incorporated by Acts of the Manitoba 
Legislature and had, by agreements confirmed 
by the Legislature in 1903, become the owner 
of the line and franchises involved. The actual 
organization of the Company, however, ac- 
cording to the records submitted, were sharply 
questioned, and with a view of meeting this 
particular issue the Board requested that the 
matter be argued by competent counsel. The 
recommendation was agreed to by both sides, 
but this also became unnecessary by virtue 
of settlement hereinafter referred to. 

At the last public meeting representatives 
of the contending parties stated that they 
had reached a settlement and a memorandum 
thereof was submitted by the employer’s 


representatives with the full concurrence of 
the employees’ representatives. That docu- 
ment is as follows:— 

“An understanding has been reached be- 
tween the parties with reference to the 
dispute before the Board and it has been 
agreed that there is no necessity for the 
Board functioning further. 

“Tt has been agreed that without determin- 
ing the question before the Board the parties 
will be restored to the position they were in 
before the application was made.” 

This settlement renders it unnecessary for 
the Board to proceed further with its work, 
and we are therefore glad to report the conclu- 
sion of our enquiry and the settlement thus 
amicably reached. 

The Board, however, feels constrained to 
say although they did not directly effect the 
settlement in question, they are satisfied that 
their attitude towards conciliation, and the 
enquiry itself so far as it had proceeded, had 
much to do in bringing the parties into final 
agreement. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) A. K. Dysart, 
Chairman of the Board. 
(Sgd.) Ernest T. Leecu, 
Member of the Board. 
(Sgd.) AttaNn MErK1p, 
Member of the Board. 
February 24, 1933. 





ALBERTA LABOUR DISPUTES ACT 


HE following reports from Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed 
under the provisions of the Alberta Labour 
Disputes Act were published in the Alberta 
Gazette, February 28, 1933. The provisions of 
the Act were outlined in the LaBour Gazerts, 
May, 1926, page 447; June, 1928, page 582. A 
previous report (Lasour Gazette, April, 1932, 
page 392) dealt with a dispute between the 
City of Calgary and Local Union No. 255, In- 
ternational Association of Fire Fighters. In 
the two following cases the city had proposed 
a reduction of 10 per cent in the wages of the 
employees concerned, inclusive of a reduction 
of 4 per cent that had been made last year. 
The agreements between the employees and 
the city were outlined in the Lasour Gazer, 
April, 1932, page 452. 


Board of Conciliation Appointed to Inquire 
into a Dispute Between the City of Cal- 
gary and the Calgary Police Protective 
Union No. 6. 

The Board has given consideration to all the 
factors connected with the dispute, and has 
heard representations on behalf of the city and 
the union, and has come to the conclusion that 


it is necessary that a reduction in wages should 
be made. The system adopted by the Calgary 
School Board, as evidenced in the statement 
filed with this Board, shows that in connection 
with employees of the School Board, a sliding 
scale has been established. The system appeals 
to this Board as a basis of a fair and equitable 
adjustment. The Board feels that it is not the 
amount cut from a man’s salary which is all 
important, but the amount which remains to him 
after the cut is equally important, and this was 
a factor in influencing the Board in adopting 
the graduated scale; accordingly, the following 
is the finding of the Board in connection with 
the wage reductions: — 
_ A reduction of five per cent should be made 
in the wages of police officers earning $130 a 
month and less; 
A reduction of six per cent should be made in 
the wages of police officers earning more than 
$130 a month and not more than $140 a month; 
_ A reduction of seven per cent should be made 
in the wages of police officers earning more than 
saa a month and not more than $150 a month ; 
an 
_ A reduction of eight per cent should be made 
in the wages of police officers earning over $150 
a month. 
Nees: rates are intended to apply for the year 


(Sgd.) H. W. Lunney 
Chairman). 

(Sgd.) S. S. Savage. 

(Sgd.) Frep J. Waite. 
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Board of Conciliation Appointed to Inquire 
into a Dispute Between the City of Cal- 
gary and the International Association of 

_ Fire Fighters, Local Union No. 255. 


The Board has given consideration to all the 
factors connected with the dispute, and has 
heard representations on behalf of the city and 
the local union, and has come to the conclusion 
that it is necessary that a reduction in wages 
should be made. The system adopted by the 
Calgary School Board, as evidenced in the state- 
ment filed with this Board, shows that in con- 
nection with employees of the School Board, a 
sliding scale has been established. The system 
appeals to this Board as a basis of a fair and 
equitable adjustment. The Board feels that it 
is not the amount cut from a man’s salary which 
is all important, but the amount which remains 
to him after the cut is equally important, and 


this was a factor in influencing the Board in 
adopting the graduated scale; accordingly, the 
following is the finding of the Board in connec- 
tion with the wage reductions:— 

A reduction of five per cent in the case of 
men earning $125 a month and less; 

A reduction of six per cent in the case of men 
earning more than $125 a month and not more 
than $140 a month; 

A reduction of seven per cent in the case of 
men earning more than $140 a month and not 
more than $150 a month; 

A reduction of eight per cent for all those 
earning more than $150 a month. 

These rates are intended to apply for the year 


1933. 
(Sgd.) H. W. Lunnry 
(Chairman). 
(Sgd.) 8S. S. Savage. 
(Sgd.) Frep J. WHITE. 


Delegation of Unemployed Railwaymen Interview Dominion Government 


A delegation representing unemployed rail- 
way men in Canada, being present and former 
members of the International Brotherhoods, 
waited upon the Prime Minister, the Minister 
of Labour, and other members of the Do- 
minion Government at Ottawa on February 27. 
Mr. I. E. Weldon, K.C., of Toronto, was 
present on behalf of the unemployed railway- 
men. The delegation claimed that the present 
situation in the railway industry constituted a 
“national emergency ” and suggested that the 
Minister of Labour should appoint a Board 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act to deal with the situation. After a refer- 
ence to the depressed condition of industry in 
general the delegation dealt with the condi- 
tions of the former employees of the railways. 
They alleged that approximately half the rail- 
waymen in the running trades in Canada were 
working overtime, while the other half, or 


about 20,000 men, were out of work. To rem- 
edy this condition, and to spread existing em- 
ployment, they asked that, during the period 
of depression only, the men now employed be 
placed on short time, on the basis 2,000 miles 
per month in freight service and its equiva- 
lent in passenger service (100 miles consti- 
tuting a day’s work). They claimed that if 
this reduction in working time were effected 
the results would be: (1) that about 90 per 
cent of the firemen and enginemen now unem- 
ployed, and a corresponding proportion of con- 
ductors and brakemen, would go back to work; 
(2) some $6,000,000 would be saved in relief 
expenditures; (3) temporary jobs now filled 
by railwaymen would be thrown open to other 
unemployed men. 

The delegation was informed that careful 
consideration would be given to the case of 
the unemployed railwaymen. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1933 


AT ee following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for February, 1933, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 








Number of | Time loss 
Number : 
ate | of disputes eons |e eae 
*Feb. cone er 5 ae 58, a 
Jan. 1933.... 8 2 5, 
Feb. 1932.... 18 3, 630 10,452 





* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well ag strikes. but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 


The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
ag having occurred in February is smaller than 
that for January, 1933, although the number 
of workers involved is almost seven times as 





are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or more time loss is caused, but sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 
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large and the time loss incurred ten times as 
great as that recorded durimg the previous 
month; the substantial increase in the latter 
items being due to the occurrence during 
February of strikes involving over six hundred 
coal and copper miners and four thousand 
women’s clothing factory workers with a result- 
ing large time loss. As compared with February, 
1932, while a steep decline is recorded in the 
number of strikes and lockouts occurring, the 
number of workers involved and the time 
loss incurred are substantially greater, due also 
to the strikes of coal miners and clothing 
workers mentioned above. 


Information as to one dispute involving 
twenty-five workers, which commenced on 
January 23, 19338, was not received in the De- 
partment in time for inclusion in the February 
issue of Lanour Gazette, but is now re- 
corded as carried over from January, being 
unterminated at the end of that month. Four 
disputes commenced during February. Of these 
five disputes, one terminated during the 
month, a compromise settlement being reached. 
At the end of February, therefore, there were 
in progress four disputes recorded as strikes 
or lockouts, namely: coal miners, Medicine 
Hat, Alta., copper miners, etc., Anyox, B.C., 
women’s clothing factory workers, (cloaks and 


suits), Toronto, Ont., and women’s clothing © 


factory workers (cloaks and suits), Montreal, 
BQ: 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation had been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to six such disputes, namely: photo- 
engravers, Toronto, Ont., commencing March 
23, 1931, one employer; photo-engravers, 
Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal and 
Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 4, 
1931, one employer; compositors, Regina Sask., 
November 21, 1931, one employer; motion 
picture proiectionists, Winnipeg, Man., Feb- 


ruary 27, 1932, one employer; motion picture - 


projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, 
two employers, and lithographers, Toronto, 
Ont., April 15, 1982, one employer. The dis- 
pute involving shoe factory workers em- 
ployed by one firm in Montreal, commencing 
December 9, 1932, and carried in this list dur- 
ing January and February, 1933, was called 
off by the union on February 5. The strike 
of men’s clothing factory workers employed 
by one firm in Montreal, commencing Jan- 
vary 38, 1933, and that of women’s clothing 
factory workers employed by one firm in 
Montreal, commencing January 4, 19338, added 
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to this list last month, are considered to have 
lapsed by the end of February and have con- 
sequently been removed from the list. 

A dispute involving coal miners in one 
colliery at Princeton, B.C., since the end of 
November, 1932, the workers seeking to 
secure a wage increase and recognition of the 
Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, was recorded 
in the Lasour Gazerre for February as lapsed 
on January 12, 1933, the mine being closed. 
Work was resumed on February 7, an agree- 
ment having been reached between the com- 
pany and a committee of employees provid- 
ing for increases in wages of from $3.60 per day 
to $4.00 for labourers, and from $4.50 per day 
for miners on day work to $4.60, and recog- 
nition of a committee of employees to deal 
with disputes and working conditions. The 
terms of the agreement are given in a special 
article elsewhere in this issue. 

A number of disputes are reported from time 
to time involving men on unemployment relief 
work, receiving subsistence for which some 
work is performed or may be required. As 
no relation of employer and employee is in- 
volved, these are not included in the record. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Coan Miners, Mepicinn Hart, Atta.—tThis 
dispute, not reported in the last issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, commenced on January 23, 
1933, when twenty-five coal miners employed 
in one colliery ceased work as a result of a 
wage reduction. The representatives of the 
strikers reported the reduction to be from 
$3.50 per day to $3.03 for day men and from 
60 cents per short ton to 60 cents per long ton 
for contract miners. The employer, however, 
reported that the wages were between $3.50 and 
$5.50 per eight-hour day and the reduction 
was seven and one-half per cent, and that the 
number employed had been reduced. The 
strikers also complained about unsatisfactory 
working conditions, transportation to the 
mine, screens and non-payment for track- 
laving. An attempt was made to re-open the 
colliery with workers from the district and 
the strikers were said to have forcibly pre- 
vented the new miners from entering the 
premises, four of the strikers being arrested 
for assault. Negotiations between the parties 
did not result in a settlement, and the em- 
ployer did not succeed in replacing the strik- 
ers, and the strike was, therefore, untermin- 
ated at the end of the month. 


CorrmerR MINERS AND SMELTER WORKERS, 
Anyox, B:C.—On February 1, 1933, some of 
the employees in the mines, smelter, coke 
ovens and shops of one company operating 
at Anyox, B.C., ceased work, demanding in- 
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creases in wages of 50 cents per day and a 
twenty per cent decrease in rates for board 
and rent. Recognition of the Mine Workers’ 
Union of Canada was also demanded, and cer- 
tain improvements in conditions. About 
eight hundred men were reported to have 
been employed, of whom about four hundred 
were reported to be members of the union 
and to have ceased work, the others being 
indirectly affected as the establishment was 
closed on February 3. The wage scale had 
been reduced fifty cents per day of eight 
hours on July 1, 1932, and twice previously 
within a year. The rates for labourers were 
$9 40-$2.60 per day, muckers $2.75 per day 
and miners $3.25 per day. It is stated that 
the employees seriously objected to the failure 
of the company to reduce the rates for board, 
$1.10 per day, and the rentals for rooms and 
houses, also that a recent order that single 
men should board only in the company board- 
ing houses, and that employees buy all goods 
in the company stores, was the immediate 
cause of the strike. It also appears that the 
local union had been in process of organiz- 
ation since the first wage reduction. The em- 
ployer stated that the establishment had been 


cperated at a loss owing to the low price of 
copper, and that it would be closed perma- 
nently if the dispute were prolonged. In a 
clash between strikers and police on February 
3, as a result of picketing by large numbers, 
several of the police and strikers were in- 
jured, and removed to the hospital. A num- 
ber of the strikers were arrested, and sub- 
sequently several of these were committed 
for trial later at Prince Rupert on charges 
of assault. About the middle of the month 
operations were resumed on a small scale by 
those hitherto indirectly affected and new 
employees arriving from other localities. A 
large number of the strikers, being expelled 
from company property, are reported to have 
left the locality and picketed the docks at 
Prince Rupert and Vancouver from which 
men were leaving to work at Anyox. Clashes 
with the police occurred at these points also. 
The company announced a reduction of ten 
cents per day in the rate for board and a re- 
duction in rentals. At the end of the month 
operations were being resumed extensively. 
Coan Mrners, River Hesert, NS—Coal 
miners numbering two hundred and twenty- 
five employed by one company operating two 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1933* 


Number Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 

involved days 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February, 1933. 


Minine, Non-Frrrovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Medicine Hat, 
TA MOO. Ae ANOS a9 25 


600 [Commenced Jan. 23, 1933; against reduction in 


wages; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1933. 


Mininc, Non-FrrrRovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Copper miners and _ smelter 
workers, Anyox, B.C........ 400 


Coal miners, River Hebert, 
WiGATIOs Nally pee’. Stee 225 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers, (cloaks and suits), 


‘Lorento Ont, 43,t0etes- aaa ss 2,000 
Women’s clothing factory 

workers (cloaks and suits), 

Montroal, BiQis cits. FAG 1,800 


9,500 |Commenced February 1, 1933; for increase in wages 


and decrease in board and rent; unterminated. 


5,400 |Commenced Feb. 3, 1933; for equal division of 


work; terminated Feb. 25, 1933; compromise. 


25,000 |Commenced Feb. 7, 1933; for agreement with 


40-hour week and partial restoration of wage 
decreases; unterminated. 


18,000 |Commenced Feb. 16, 1933; for new agreements, 


enforcement of existing agreement being unsatis- 
factory; unterminated. 


bik meets 9 Lig ee Mig tg ep a 


*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of 
termination is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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collieries at River Hebert, N.S., on February 
3, 1933, ceased work, demanding equal division 
of employment among the miners in the two 
collieries. The miners alleged that the terms 
of settlement of a previous dispute had not 
been carried out satisfactorily. Negotiations 
between the parties were carried on with the 
assistance of the Secretary of Labour for the 
province of Nova Scotia, and finally, on Febru- 
ary 25, 1933, it was arranged that twenty-five 
of the miners from one colliery would be 
transferred to the staff of the other and the 
first colliery would be leased with its equip- 
ment to a co-operative company financed by 
the residents of the district and worked by the 
remaining miners. Work was resumed on 
February 27. 

WomEN’s CLOTHING Factory WoRKERS 
(CLOAKS AND Suits), Toronto, ONtT.—Approxi- 
mately 2,000 cloak and suit factory workers, 
members of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, ceased work on Febru- 
ary 7, 1933, demanding a forty hour week, the 
partial restoration of wage cuts instituted by 
the employers, and to have May 1 as a holi- 
day. An agreement between the employers’ 
association and the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, in effect from February 
7, 1930, to February 6, 1931, had not been re- 
newed (Lasour Gazerre, May, 1930, page 580). 
The establishments affected were picketed by 
the union, and police protection was secured 
for those remaining at work. Both parties 
claimed certain of their members had been 
injured in connection with picketing but no 
arrests were reported. From time to time in- 
dividual firms signed agreements with the 
union providing for the forty hour week and 
certain changes in wages, none, however, agree- 


ing to the clause as to May 1, several em- 
ployers making an issue of this point. By the 
end of the month fifty of the fifty-six estab- 
lishments affected had resumed work with full 
staffs but the strike against the others was 
still in progress. The agreement is noted else- 
where in this issue. 

WoMEN’s (CLOTHING Factory WORKERS 
(CLoaKks AND Suits), Montrear, P.Q—On 
February 16, 1933, some 1,800 cloak and suit 
factory workers employed in approximately 
sixty-five establishments in Montreal ceased 
work, demanding new agreements between the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
and the employers. In 1932 the clothing manu- 
facturers had signed an agreement with this 
union to run for two years (LABsour GaAzErTsE, 
May, 1932, page 611). Disputes had arisen 
as to alleged violations of the agreement and 
failure to settle these under its provisions. 
Negotiations were carried on between the 
parties concerned, but the employers refused 
to agree to the forty-hour week or to inau- 
gurate unemployment i.isurance, in accordance 
with two clauses of the agreement proposed by 
the union. Clashes between the strikers and 
workers remaining in the shops occurred, but 
no arrests were reported. From time to time 
individual firms signed separate agreements 
with the union, providing for a rate of $1.10 
per hour for operators, pressers and cutters, 65 
cents per hour for finishers, and $35 per 
week for tailors. Adjustments in piece-rates 
were also made, while the union agreed to 
drop the forty-hour week and unemployment 
insurance clauses. At the end of the month 
several of the larger establishments were still 
involved in the strike. The agreement is noted 
elsewhere in this issue. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to strikes 

and lockouts in various countries is given 
in the Lasour GazettE from month to month, 
bringing down to date that given in the issue 
of February, 1933, in the review of Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 1932. 
The latter review included a table summar- 
izing the principal statistics as to strikes and 
lockouts since 1919 in the several countries for 
which such figures were available. Many 
countries publish these statistics only once 
each year, the figures being issued in some 
cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, and for such countries the latest figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this monthly 
article are taken as far as possible directly 
from the Government publications of the vari- 


ous countries concerned, while information as 
to particular disputes is obtained for the most 
part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Janu- 
ary was 26, and 7 were in effect from the pre- 
vious month, making a total of 33 disputes in 
progress during the month, involving 22,800 
workers with a time loss of 115,000 working 
days for the month. 

Of the 26 disputes beginning in January, 5 
were over proposed reductions in wages, 8 over 
other wages questions, 5 on questions respect- 
ing the employment of particular classes or 
persons, 6 on questions of working arrange- 
ments and 2 on other questions. 
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ania) Rina te eS 


Settlements were reached in 24 disputes, of 
which 4 were in favour of workpeople, 9 in 
favour of employers, and 11 ended in com- 
promises; in one other dispute, work was re- 
sumed pending negotiations. 

About 1,200 coal miners near Sunderland 
were on strike from October 10, 1932, to Janu- 
ary 27, 1933, over the question of determining 
by lot the order of the re-engagement of un- 
employed workers. Work was resumed on em- 
ployers’ terms and the matter in dispute was 
later to be negotiated. 

No settlement has been reported of the 
strike of railway employees in Northern Ire- 
land against a further wage reduction of ap- 
proximately 6 per cent (in addition to the 4 
per cent made in 1932), which began January 
31 and was reported in the last issue of the 
Lasour GazETTE. Disorders occurred several 
times when trains were operated by volunteer 
workers. The dispute extended to the Irish 
Free State as noted below. 


Irish Free State 


The strike of railway employees in Northern 
Treland extended to lines of the same company 
in the Irish Free State, involving about 2,000 
workers from January 31. 


United States 

The number of disputes beginning in Decem- 
ber was 23 and 28 were in effect at the end 
of the month. The number of workers in- 
volved in disputes in effect at the end of the 
month was 4,007. The time loss for the month 
was 90,869 working days. 

A strike of employees of a company manu- 
facturing automobile bodies at Detroit, Michi- 
gan, was reported in the last issue of the 
Lasour GazeTre, A strike in the body plant of 
another automobile plant also at Detroit was 
reported to have involved 3,000 workers be- 
tween February 7 and February 18; in addition 
6,000 other employees of the company were 
indirectly affected. 


REVISED REGULATIONS ISSUED BY ALBERTA WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION BOARD 


Ape Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Alberta has issued, under authority of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, revised 
regulations which were published in the Alberta 
Gazette, January 31, 1933, and became effective 
thirty days thereafter, superseding former regu- 
lations except where otherwise provided. The 
principal requirements set forth in the new 
regulations are summarized below. 

Regulations 1 and 2 deal respectively with 
the repeal of previous regulations and the defi- 
nition of terms. Regulation 3 requires em- 
ployers to keep accounts. 

Regulation No. 4 deals with assessments and 
requires an employer to furnish the Board with 
an estimate of his payroll for the current year 
and also to notify the Board of any marked 
increase or decrease. Where he carries on more 
than one industry a separate report must be 
made for each. Assessments are to be made 
upon the gross earnings without any deduction 
except that provided in the Act for any portion 
of earnings of a workman in excess of $2,000. 
Workmen not receiving a fixed remuneration 
are to be included at a rate of not more than 
$2,000 nor less than $780 per annum. 

Regulations 5-7, inclusive, deal with medical 
services. Where no plan for medical aid has 
been approved by the Board, the Board’s scale 
of fees is applicable. Fees for medical aid fur- 
nished under the Act may not, however, be 
more than would be a reasonable charge if 
the workman himself were paying the same. 
Hospitals must report to the Board within 


twenty-four hours the admission of injured 
workmen and employers must send quarterly 
medical aid reports accompanied by a remit- 
tance of any amount due. Payment will not 
be made by the Board covering an operation 
or treatment which it has not previously 
authorized, unless there is satisfactory proof 
of extreme emergency, in which case the phy- 
Siclan must notify the Board within twenty- 
four hours. ; 

Regulation 8 provides that where a work- 
man is employed for purposes other than his 
employer’s trade or business, his wages shall 
be included on the payroll if his work, if car- 
ried on apart from the industry, would come 
within some other industry within the scope 
of the Act. 

Regulation 9 excludes the following trades 
and businesses except when carried on in con- 
junction with an industry otherwise within the 
Act or when application to be brought in has 
been approved by the Board: Aeroplanes (in- 
cluding the operation of aerodromes, etc.) ; 
automobile schools; commercial ‘travellers 
representing an industry without the province; 
dairy farms; operation of “automatic, self- 
operating’ type of freight and passenger ele- 
vators; feed chopping mills; production of 
moving pictures; fire insurance companies; 
janitors; lightning rod business; mail con- 
tractors; motor transportation; photographers; 
operation of portable saw mills; cutting or 
manufacture of railway ties, etc.; sawmills 
and coal mines where labour is paid for other- 
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wise than in cash; service stations; stock 
yards; and the sale of used cars. 

Regulation 10 provides that employers or 
members of their families brought within the 
scope of the Act shall be assessed on a basis 
of not less than $1,200, nor more than $2,000 
per annum. 

Regulation 11 embodies the old regulations 
14 and 15 (Lasour Gazuttr, September, 1928, 
p. 974) and a revision of regulation 19 
(Lasour Gazette, June, 1932, p. 671), with the 
addition of boarding houses and automobile 
salesmen. Also included in regulation 11 are 
two new paragraphs, (c) and (e), as follows:— 

(c) Creameries shall include dairies, but no 
creamery or dairy shall be deemed to be such 
within the meaning of the Act, except those that 
purchase milk and cream or either or both and 
mechanically treat and bottle and thereafter 
sell the same, by daily distribution by horse or 
motor vehicles; and provided that such industry 
shall not in any event include dairy farms. 

(e) It is hereby declared that the industry 
of fishing shall include the care, preparation 
and packing of fish, as well as the operation of 
the boats, vessels and other craft used in the 
catching or collecting of same; also the operation 
of storage and ice-house plants and premises 
used for or in connection with the care, prepara- 
tion, storage or packing of fish so caught; as well 
as the transportation to and from such plants 
and premises; but shall not include or apply to 
persons engaged in the catching of fish disposed 
of, or for the purpose of disposing of them, to 
others engaged in the industry of fishing as 
herein defined. 

Regulation 12 defines the business of teaming 
or cartage to include trucking and the hauling 
for hire by means of any vehicle of any com- 
modity or material, but excludes it from the 
operation of the Act except where it consists 
of a regularly established business employing 
two or more workmen; where it is conducted 
in conjunction with some other industry to 
which the Act applies; or where a teamster 
or driver furnishes the team, conveyance, etc., 
in the driving of which he is employed and the 
relationship of master and servant exists be- 
tween him and his employer. Where remu- 
neration paid a teamster includes payment for 
the team, one-half the amount may be deducted 
as payment for the team, subject to adjust- 
ments in special cases, but for purposes of as- 
sessment the wages of the teamster shall not be 
deemed to be less than $2.50 per day. If the 
employee drives his own motor truck and is 
paid on a cubic yard-mile or hourly or daily 
basis, his wage shall be deemed to be $3.75 
per day. 

Regulation No. 13 reads as follows:— 

Where in any calendar year the amount 
chargeable to the account of any employer is in 
excess of a sum equal to the amount of the 
ordinary assessment against such employer for 
the current calendar year increased by five per 
centum, the Board shall assess and levy upon 
such employer for that year, in addition to the 
ordinary assessment, an amount equal to the 


difference between the amount of the ordinary 
assessment for that year and the amount charge- 
able to his account for that year up to, but not 
more than, thirty-three and one-third per 
centum; provided that the additional charge 
herein provided for shall not be imposed in re- 
spect of any industry unless and until a period 
of three years has elapsed since the establish- 
ment therof as an industry within the scope of 
the Act. 

Regulation No. 14 requires an employer 
whose principal place of business is without 
the province and who carries on operations in 
Alberta to forward to the Board on the com- 
pletion of operations or on or before January 
20, in each year, following the year in which 
he is engaged in operations, all books, records 
and other information necessary for the mak- 
ing of the assessment. 

Regulation No. 15 provides that a contractor 
or sub-contractor who personally performs the 
whole of the work may be deemed to be a 
workman, provided the relationship of master 
and servant exists between him and his em- 
ployer. When such person employs one or 
more workmen in the performance of the work, 
he is deemed to be an employer and not a 
workman. 

Regulation No. 16 declares that while the 
regulations are intended to set forth the policy 
of the Board, it may use its discretion as to 
their application. 

Regulation No. 17 continues in force certain 
existing regulations dealing with accident pre- 
vention, first-aid kits, accident prevention com- 
mittees, and also those governing gas and oil 
wells, and buildings and excavations. (LaBouR 
Gazertr, September, 1928, p. 974.) Certain 
other regulations are adopted and declared to 
be regulations of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, viz: Regulations approved by the 
Bureau of Labour governing grain elevators 
and power transmission machinery, and those 
issued under the Factories Act dealing with 
elevators and hoists, under the Boilers Act 
dealing with refrigerating plants, and under 
the Theatres Act dealing with theatres and en- 
tertainment halls. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Board has 
also amended the Regulations under the Elec- 
trical Protection Act. The amendments were 
published in the Alberta Gazette of February 
28, 1933, and deal with work on high voltage, 
pole steps, methods of grounding and the fur- 
nishing of safety devices and first-aid kit. 
Regulation 81 which dealt with safety mea- 
sures in grain elevators is replaced by new 
provisions, which cover also other places where 
inflammable dust is present, such as premises 
where flour and feed milling, starch, sugar and 
cocoa manufacture, the pulverizing of coal, 
etc., are carried on and also where such pro- 
cesses are present in sufficient quantity to 
create a hazard. 
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MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES AND CHILD PROTECTION IN 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Paes annual report of the Bureau of Child 
Protection, of Saskatchewan, recently re- 
ceived, contains the reports of the Commis- 
sion of Child Welfare and the Superintendent 
of Old Age Pensions for the period ended 
April 30, 1932, operating under the provisions 
of the Child Welfare Act and the Old Age 
Pensions Act respectively. 


The Commissioner of Child Welfare points 
out that the Bureau of Child Protection, in 
addition to its numerous other duties, has to 
carry on the work usually performed by a 
large children’s aid society. This part of its 
activity is reviewed under three main sub- 
divisions—child protection, child caring and 
child placing. Under the first division is in- 
cluded the work of investigation and dealing 
with complaints, approximately 2,000 children 
being involved in the number of cases handled 
each year. As a last resort, children have to 
be committed as wards of the commissioner, 
and during the year under review there were 
156 such commitments. Under the second 
category—that of child caring—the movement 
in recent years has been away from institu- 
tional to paid foster home care, At the end 
of the fiscal year, there were in Saskatchewan 


838 wards in free or wage foster homes, 84 in. 


paid foster homes and 29 in shelters. 


The statistics indicate that up to the present 
date, 4,101 children have been made per- 
manent wards of the Province, either by sur- 
render by the parents or through court orders. 
This number does not include those made 
wards of children’s aid societies. The total 
number of wards at the end of the fiscal year 
(including those of Regina, Saskatoon, and 
Moose Jaw Children’s Aid Societies) was 1,365; 
the number of wards discharged during the 
year via legal adoptions, marriage, attainment 
of age, etc., was 365; wards in institutions 
and boarding houses numbered 180; and wards 
committed during the year (including the 156 
wards of the commissioner) totalled 206. 


Other branches of departmental work dealt 
with juvenile delinquency, mental defectives, 
children of unmarried parents, blind and deaf 
children, and the activities of children’s aid 
societies, 


Mothers’ Allowances—The administration of 
mothers’ allowances in Saskatchewan is also 
under the Bureau of Child Protection. Under 
the provisions of the Mothers’ Allowance Act 
of 1922 (now incorporated with the Child 
Welfare Act) the Legislature makes an annual 
grant, expended in monthly payments, in 
order to provide support, or partial support, 


for the dependent children under sixteen years 
of any woman who by reason of poverty is 
unable to take proper care of her child or 
children, 


According to the statistics, the number of 
mothers receiving assistance continued to in- 
crease, the number as at April 30, 1931, being 
1,633, while one year later, at the close of the 
period under review, it was 1,691. This in- 
crease was attributed largely to economic con- 
ditions. However, there was a considerable 
decrease in the expenditure for the support of 
children. At the beginning of the fiscal year 
this stood at $48,325, while on April 30, 1982, 
this amount had decreased to $33,958. It was 
explained. that this decrease was due to a 
decision that the allowance be paid according 
to the number of children the mother had to 
support and “also bearing in mind that the 
primary responsibility for the care of the 
sick and indigent rested on the municipality 
in which the applicant resided, and the 
Mothers’ Allowance paid by the Provincial 
Government was only extended to supplement 
any assistance granted by the municipal 
authorities and that it was not the intention 
of the Act to place the entire burden on the 
ratepayers of the province.” It was also con- 
sidered that though the amount of the 
allowance might seem small, yet with the relief 
that was being paid in actual cash as well as 
clothing and foodstuffs, the grant was sufficient 
to keep the children in comparative comfort. 

A tabular summary of the year’s activity 
shows the number of widows, dependents, 
cuardians, and families receiving allowances 
as well as the average amount paid per child. 
The statistics for April, 1932, indicated the 
following situation as regards mothers’ allow- 
ances; number of widows, 1,691; number 
of dependents, 554; number of guardians, 67; 
number of deserted wives, 60; total families, 
9.372; children under sixteen years, 6,431 ; 
amount paid $33,958; average paid per 
recipient, $14:316; average paid per child, 
85-280. During the year ending April 20, 1932, 
the amount paid in allowances was $483,618 
as compared with disbursements of $544,250 in 
the previous year. 

The report of the Old Age Pensions Branch 
reviews the administration of the Act during 
the year ending April 30, 1932. The informa- 
tion as to old age pensions in Saskatchewan as 
well as throughout Canada is given in the 
Lasour Gazerre in regular quarterly reports 
(February, 1933, page 159, etc.) 
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Minimum Wages for Female Employees in Manitoba 


The following order of the Manitoba 
Minimum .Wage Board, to take effect on 
February 28, 1933, was published in the 
Manitoba Gazette, January 28, 1933, provid- 
ing for a 10 per cent reduction, for a period of 
one year, in the existing rates under the 
various orders of the Board. (The minimum 
wage rates for female employees in the various 
industries covered by orders of the Boards 
in the several provinces were summarized in 
Appendix A of the bulletin: “Wages and 
Hours of Labour in Canada, 1930, 1931 and 
1932,” which was issued as a supplement to 
the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1933.) 


The text of ithe new order is as follows:— 


Public notice is hereby given, that the Mini- 
mum Wage Board at its meeting held on Friday, 
January 20, 1933, ruled that there shall be a 
ten per centum (10%) reduction in the scale 
of minimum wages for female employees in the 
Province of Manitoba for one year, the said 
reduction to take effect one month from the 
date of the publication of this notice in the 
Manitoba Gazette. 


Dated at Winnipeg, this 28th day of January, 
A.D. 1933. 
Gro. N. JACKSON, 


Chairman, Minimum Wage Board, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Legislative Program of Trades and Labour Congress in British Columbia 


The British Columbia Executive of the 
Trades and Labour Congress recently submit- 
ted their suggested program of legislation to 
the Premier, Hon. §. F. Tolmie, and ministers 
of the British Columbia government. Point- 
ing out that the unemployment problem was 
now a permanent one, they particularly em- 
phasized the absolute necessity of positive re- 
duction in the hours of work. “ We are satis- 
fied,’ they stated, “that many thousands of 
persons now unemployed will not be re-estab- 
lished in the province of British Columbia un- 
less the hours of labour are greatly reduced. 
At the same time it is impossible to have a 
recovery of business unless our people have a 
purchasing power in balance with our produc- 
tive ability.” 

The delegation urged the enactment of legis- 
lation limiting the hours of work to six per 
day with a five-day week. At the same time, 
maintenance of purchasing power was regarded 
as essential, and in this respect the govern- 
ment was asked “to take a lead by restoring 
the salary reductions put into effect among its 
own employees.” 

The memorandum condemned the efforts put 
forward for economies and retrenchment as 
aggravating the depression, and urged a sub- 
stantial increase in the allowance for relief to 
those denied the opportunity of earning a 
livelihood. 

Unemployment insurance on a national basis 
was recommended as the most practical way 
of dealing with the unemployment question. 
The British North America Act should be 
amended so as to make such action possible. 

A program of public works was favoured in 
order that “the number forced to rely on pub- 
lic authorities for food, clothing and shelter be 
reduced to a minimum.” 


Dealing with workmen’s compensation, it 
was requested that “the rate of compensation 
be based on the rate of wages being paid to 
the workmen at the time of the injury, and 
not on average earnings with long unemployed 
periods included in the average. Also that the 
rate of compensation be increased to 75 per 
cent.” 

Other recommendations included a protest 
against curtailment of educational grants; 
amending the income tax by lessening the 
amount on smaller incomes and placing the 
burden on those best able to afford it; enact- 
ment of moratorium legislation; a health in- 
surance act, and liability insurance for auto- 
mobile owners. 





By arrangement between the University of 
Queensland and the State Government a plan 
has been formulated for placing at the dis- 
posal of the Government 80 acres of agricul- 
tural land, together with a grazing area and 
timber area. This land is to be used for train- 
ing town boys in rural pursuits. The Public 
Service Commissioner, in commenting on the 
scheme, has pointed out that there is need of 
a preparatory agricultural school to which 
urban boys who wish to take up agriculture 
could be directed when leaving the elementary 
school at the age of 13. 


— 


The Speech from the Throne at the opening 
of the Prince Edward Legislature on March 1 
stated that the payment of pensions to aged 
persons had been carefully investigated during 
the recess, and that arrangements were being 
completed for commencing payments as from 
June 1, 1933. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE 


Annual Reports of Central Body and Associated Provincial Leagues 
for 1932 


thee fourteenth annual report of the Cana- 

dian National Safety League, recently 
received, details the activities of not only the 
main organization but also of its provincial 
affiliates, during the year 1932. In the pro- 
motion of safety education the central body 
acts as a co-ordinating agency for the follow- 
ing provincial leagues: the Ontario Safety 
League, the Province of Quebec Safety 
League, the Maritimes Safety League, the 
British Columbia Safety League, the Manitoba 
Safety League, and the Saskatchewan Safety 
League. In addition, memberships and affilia- 
tion are maintained in such organizations as 
the Canadian Good Roads Association, the 
International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions, the National 
Safety Council, the St. Louis Safety Council, 
the Illuminating Engineering Society, and the 
Automobile Club of Southern California. Dur- 
ing the year, the head office supplied to the 
members of the League a service of industrial, 
special and traffic bulletins. Distribution of 
school bulletins was also made in response to 
calls from outlying districts. In all, a total of 
10,000 bulletins and 5,000 safety calendars were 
distributed in 1932. 

Ontario Safety League.—The annual report 
of the Ontario organization indicates that dur- 
ing 1932 there was a reduction in fatalities of 
202 from 25 different hazards, while there was 
an increase of 110 from 12 other causes, leav- 
ing a total decrease over all of 92. 

School work was again emphasized in the 
year’s operations. A total of 603 safety lec- 
tures, illustrated by films and lantern slides 
were given to 215,050 pupils in 404 schools in 
40 different places throughout the province. 
In this program the league received the active 
co-operation of the police departments, school 
boards, principals and teachers in the towns 
visited. Other phases of this work included 
the organization of school safety patrols, and 
the holding of a prize essay contest on high- 
way accident prevention. 

In addition to giving special attention to 
aquatic hazards, general safety work was car- 
ried on with industrial plants, electric rail- 
ways, truck owners, associate and individual 
members, members of the safe drivers’ club 
and the public in general. This work was 
largely by means of safety ednreational 
bulletins, broadicasting, meetings and safety 
calendars. 

Approximately 400,000 cards to motorists and 
pedestrians containing 26 rules for safe and 
sane driving and safe walking were printed, 


and by the courtesy of the Motor Vehicles 
Branch of the Department of Streets and 
Highways, were enclosed for distribution with 
the 1933 license plates. The Safe Drivers’ 
Club of the League carried on the usual work 
of reporting cases of careless or reckless driv- 
ing, disregard of highway traffic rules and dis- 
courtesy on the road. All drivers in these 
cases received a letter from the League draw- 
ing their attention to the particular article 
in the traffic act they are disregarding, or the 
hazard they create for themselves and others. 

The distribution of safety literature was as 
follows: School bulletins, 138,400; industrial 
bulletins, 45,600; special bulletins, 52,400; traffic 
bulletins, 57,600; street car cards, 2,060; cards 
to motorists and pedestrians, 400,000; reports, 
etc., 10,000; circulars, circular letters and cards, 
11,000; safety calendars, 12.200. 

An analysis of the accident statistics for the 
province shows that the number of fatal acci- 
dents for 1932 totalled 1,665 and the number 
of non-fatal accidents was 15,122, as compared 
with 1,757 fatal and 16,638 non-fatal accidents 
in the previous year. As in the past few 
years the same causes which produced the 
greatest frequency of fatal accidents were 
again operative in the same relative positions, 
viz., first automotive vehicles; second, drown- 
ing; third, falls; fourth, railroads; fifth, burns 
and scalds. The comparisons of fatalities 
under these five classifications during 1931 and 
1932 are as follows: Motor vehicles, 571 in 
1931 and 502 in 1932; drownings, 341 in 1931 
and 349 in 1982; falls, 204 in 1931 and 179 
in 1932; railroads, 86 in 1931 and 83 in 1932; 
burns-scalds, 61 in 1931 and 69 in 1932. 


Province of Quebec Safety League—tThe re- 
port of the Quebec Provincial affiliate re- 
ferred to the re-incorporation of the industrial 
section of the League into the Quebec Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention of Industrial Acci- 
dents, thereby making it possible to concen- 
trate upon public safety as well as safety of 
the streets and highways. 

Reference is made to the development of 
the inter-fleet contest among firms throughout 
the province, and in this respect the report 
states: “Slowly but surely we have inculcated 
within the minds of executives and operators 
the true value of safety drivers—drivers who 
can operate, without accident, their trucks 
under all circumstances. From a mere hand- 
ful we have increased the number of entrants 
until to-day we have seventy-seven firms, all 
keenly interested in the competition. These 
firms represent 5,070 drivers who operate on 
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an average of over 650,000 hours each month. 
But the outstanding poimt of all is, we have 
reduced the accident frequency by 59 per cent, 
a truly remarkable record. During the p2- 
year twenty-one firms have operated withou?! 
a single accident while 450 chauffeurs havc 
been awarded the 12 months’ no-accident 
Chauffeur Medallions for operating one year 
free from accident.” 

One of the latest successes of the League was 
the organization of a federation of Schoo! 
Safety Brigadiers with active units in the 
cities of Montreal and Quebec. In the latter 
city there are five schools with 95 scholars 
acting as safety brigadiers, while in Montre ~ 
there are 85 schools, with over 1,300 safety 
brigadiers. These brigadiers are not permitted 
to direct vehicular traffic, but are charged with 
the responsibility of controlling the student 
body in crossing streets and to signal approach- 
ing motorists. 

The League makes it a duty to honour those 
who have risked their lives in the safety of 
others, and the report gives honourable men- 
tion to those who have been decorated for 
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meritorious acts. The report touches on the 
special safety courses in technical schools in 
order to make young students “safety mind- 
ed” when entering upon industrial occupations. 


Manitoba Safety League——tThe report of the 
Manitoba organization indicated that the total 
number of accidents during the year ended 
April 30, 1932, was 3,018 including 14 fatali- 
ties. In accident prevention work, the League 
had employed noon-hour safety talks in in- 
dustrial plants as well as the bi-monthly dis- 
tribution of safety bulletins. Seven first aid 
classes (five for men and two for women) 
were organized during the year, and these 
were attended by 160 persons, 115 of whom 
passed the qualifying examinations. Traffic 
hazards were combatted in a campaign that 
featured an “accident prevention week.” 

No reports were included in the general 
annual review from the Maritime or the 
British Columbia Safety Leagues, while Sas- 
katchewan reported on activities in connection 
with the prevention of highway accidents. 


CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 


Proceedings at Fifteenth Annual! Convention 


HE fifteenth annual convention of the 

Canadian Construction Association was 

held at Windsor on January 24, 25 and 26. 

the delegates being representative of all 

departments of the industry from coast to 
coast. 

In his annual address the President, Mr. 
C. J. A. Cook, dealt with problems directly 
affecting the construction industry, including 
the question of licensing of contractors, the 
development of a standard form of tender, 
unemployment insurance and hours of labour. 
With regard to the last subject the president 
said: “In any building the question of hours 
of labour has to be considered, and I think 
the time has arrived when we must take this 
under advisement. Are the four hours worked 
on Saturday economical and would the five- 
day week of forty hours mean extending the 
completion date and increasing the cost? 
Sometimes it seems to me it would be more 
economical and better results would be 
achieved if the time for completion was 
extended.” 

The report of the general manager, Mr. J. 
Clark Reilly, reviewed the year’s activities. 
The section concerning labour relations states: 
“There seems, however, to be a growing 
uncertainty in regard to wage rates and 
agreements. We collected information from 


local associations in the various centres, 
about May last, but the rates which were 
supposed to be ‘official’ in many places were 
so differenit from those actually being paid 
that we decided not to publish any schedule. 
Recent correspondence with some secretaries 
in response to special requests for informa- 
tion as to the likely rates for 1933 reveals 
the fact that there is still uncertainty as to 
rates of pay. There is also an _ evident 
unwillingness to enter into agreements ‘so 
long as labour is willing to work for people 
outside the employers’ group at less rates.’ 
The entire question of wages and agreements 
in our industry deserves careful study.” 
With reference to unemployment insurance, 
the report states: “We have been giving very 
careful consideration in our various meetings 
to the different proposals brought to our 
attention looking forward to legislation pro- 
viding insurance against unemployment. Our 
industry, both from the seasonal nature of 
our occupation and the methods of employ- 
ment which have grown up in it, fairly 
bristles with difficulties. Yet it is very 
evident that unless we are able to present 
a workable solution, we shall be faced 
with rapidly growing demand on the part 
of organized labour for some form of 
‘contributory’ insurance, and the more radical 
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groups of unemployed are already demanding 
in no uncertain terms ‘non-contributory’ 
unemployment insurance.” 

On the subject of apprenticeship, the 
general manager pointed out that the past 
vear had been unfavourable for apprentice 
training with so little work to do and so 
many skilled men unemployed. “We have 
built up a strong argument,” he said, “over 
a number of years, of the need for skilled 
workmen in our industry. We have shown 
that immigration was not the answer, and 
trained boys under an adequate scheme would 
solve the problem. Present conditions are 
liable to undermine tthe results of all this 
hard work. If our industry becomes active 
within the next five years, how many of the 
skilled men will be available in the trades? 
Are we to look to the technocrats for our 
solution, or ought we not to continue our 
efforts to solve our own difficulties?” The 
action of the convention concerning appren- 
ticeship was that “the present Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act be maintained regardless 
of conditions.” 

Three resolutions were before the conven- 
tion regarding the standard form of tender, 


and it was decided to leave the question to 
a committee for further consideration. 

As regards moratorium extensions, it was 
decided to request the incoming executive to 
assist other organizations in having the action 
of the governments clarified. 

The principle of licensing of contractors by 
provincial governments was endorsed by all 
sections represented at the convention. 

The election of officers and_ sectional 
representatives resulted as follows:— 

President, Charles J. A. Cook, Montreal. 

Vice-president, W. H. Yates, Hamilton. 

HKastern vice-president, W. L. Reford Stewart, 
Sherbrooke. 

Western vice-presidents, Col. W. W. Foster, 
Vancouver, and Cecil H. Gunn, Winnipeg. 

Honorary secretary, F. G. Rutley, Montreal. 

Honorary treasurer, Geo. Oakley, Toronto. 

General conitractors’ representative, Joseph 
Wilde, Toronito. 

Trade contractors’ 
Purdy, Toronto. 

Manufacturing and supply section repre- 
sentative, E G. Miontgomery, Montreal. 

Chairman of membership and finance 
committee, V. C. Moynes, Toronto. 


Asm. 


representative, 





NATIONAL CONSTRUCTION COUNCIL OF CANADA 


New Organization to Stimulate Building Activities in the Dominion 


CONFERENCE of various bodies inter- 

ested in the construction industry was 
held at Toronto early in February, when a 
new organization was formed under the title 
of the National Construction Council, for the 
purpose of divising means of unifying and 
stabilizing the construction industry and im- 
proving its public relations. The following 
account of the origin, objects and organization 
of the new association is based upon a report 
which appeared in the Contract Record and 
Engineering Review, February 15. 

Some months before the conference met the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada and 
the Canadian Construction Association had 
formed a “National Committee on Construc- 
tion Recovery ” which was later enlarged so as 
to include representatives of the Engineering 
Institute of Canada and the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Representatives of 
thirteen other national organizations were 
then included in the Committee and were 
present at the conference, as follows: The 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce, Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association, Canadian Council of International 
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Society of Painters and Decorators, Canadian 
Founders and Metal Trades Association, Cana- 
dian Hardwood Bureau, Canadian Automatic 
Sprinkler Association, Contracting Plasterers’ 
Association of Canada, Structural Clay Tile 
Association, Canadian Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, ‘Canadian Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, and Canadian Ceramic Society. 


Objectives of the Council 


The objectives before the National Construc- 
tion Council were enumerated at the organiz- 
ing conference as follows:— 


(1) To unify the construction industry, that 
it may plan its future and present its aspira- 
tions as an industrial unit. 

(2) To stabilize the industry, eliminate 
waste, improve its ability to serve the public, 
develop its structural ands economic plans, 
minimize unemployment, and _ consolidate 
parallel endeavours. 

(3) To enable leaders of national bodies to 
automatically confer together for mutual bene- 
fit and industrial progress. 

(4) To furnish an industrial tribunal to pro- 
mote justice, encourage constructive measures 
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for or within the industry, and courageously 
oppose destructive measures against or with- 
out the industry. 

(5) To promote fair professional ethics and 
business practices. 

(6) To promote higher standards of living, 
meet competition of other industries, support 
timely movements for proper and efficient pub- 
lic works, and encourage sound financing and 
investments in construction projects. 

(7) To promote better public relations. 

(8) To collect and disseminate such data and 
information to the affiliated bodies or the pub- 
lic as may be deemed necessary or advisable 
from time to time. 

(9) To foster and co-ordinate industrial and 
scientific research in the construction industry 
and its component parts. 

(10) To provide adequate facilities to ac- 
complish these objects, and such other objec- 
tives as the organization committee may con- 
sider advisable. 


Stimulation of Construction 


The conference adopted the following report 
of the committee on stimulation of construc- 
tion activity :— 

Size of Industry—According to figures sup- 
plied by Mr. Coats of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the construction industry in Canada 
in the year 1929, when the industry was at its 
peak, employed directly 310,000 workers, and 
indirectly in the factories another 70,000, or a 
total of 380,000 workers. On the usual basis of 
computation, these figures show that the con- 
struction industry supports approximately one- 
eighth of the entire population of Canada in 
normal or prosperous times. 

Rate of Production—In the last two months 
of 1932, taking the 1929 figures as 100 per cent, 
the construction industry was operating at 
about 10 per cent of its capacity. According 
to the latest figures for January of this year, 
this figure of 10 per cent is diminishing rapidly 
and is quickly approaching the zero point. 

Public Bodies Without Funds—Practically 
every municipality, as well as provincial and 
Dominion governments, have indicated that in 
the year 1933 no capital expenditures will take 
place. This policy of retrenchment we have so 
far never criticized severely, but we are to-day 
firmly convinced that this continuation will 
only lead to disaster. 

Construction Men in Relief Line—We would 
point out that there are more workers to-day 
in the relief line all over Canada coming from 
the construction industry than from any other 
industry in the country. 

Nature of Direct Relief —It is hardly neces- 
sary for us to point out the most obvious dis- 


advantages in the policy of dimect relief. The 
lowering of the morale of our citizens is per- 
haps the most serious objection. It is wasteful 
of the source of our own wealth and our own 
power. The dissipation of capital without any 
return is also unavoidable. The third point, 
which is perhaps not so obvious, is very ap- 
parent to the construction industry, namely, 
that there is a tendency to segregate the good 
workmen from the poorer workmen, keeping 
only the highest skilled and most intelligent 
type employed without rotation, and placing in 
the ranks of the unemployed the poorer type, 
although undoubtedly there are great numbers 
of high-class and intelligent workmen in the 
ranks of the unemployed. From a social point 
of view, this we consider to be a very dan- 
gerous condition. The fourth point we wish 
to emphasize is the mounting mill rate in all 
municipalities caused by the cost of direct re- 
lief, coupled with the fact that as the relief line 
grows, the ability of the municipalities to col- 
lect taxes diminishes. 

Figures on Cost of Relief—The figures pub- 
lished on the cost of relief for the year 1932 
are very startling indeed, but even more start- 
ling are the reports which are being made pub- 
lic from day to day since the first of January 
this year. We take as examples the cities of 
Toronto and Hamilton. In Toronto during the 
month of November last year, the increase in 
city taxation due to direct relief was increas- 
ing at the rate of one-eighth of a mill per 
month, or one and one-half mills per annum. 
In the month of December there were 22,555 
families on relief in Toronto—3,000 more than 
the previous month. In the month of January 
there were 24,244 families, an increase of 1,689 
over December, and the relief line is growing 
in Toronto at the rate of 375 families per week 
at the present moment. 

In the city of Hamilton in the month of 
November the tax rate was increasing at the 
rate of one-third of a mill per month, or four 
mills per annum. At the present moment in 
the city of Hamilton, direct relief is being 
handed out at the rate of six mills per annum. 
This refers to the city’s share of relief only. 
These figures clearly indicate that we are head+ 
ing into a critical situation. We also wish to 
point out the alarming increase in the army 
of unemployed which may readily become an 
uncontrollable factor. We respectfully suggest 
that some alternative, no matter whether it 
have aspects of serious concern or not, must 
be considered. 


Construction Program as an Alternative — 
This subject must be considered under two dis- | 
tinct headings, namely, our present emergent 
domestic situation and the broader interna- 
tional situation. Dealing first of all with the 
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international situation, this industry is thor- 
oughly convinced that a general international 
return to prosperity can only ultimately be 
brought about by an extensive constructional 
program by every country in the world, and it 
is our hope that the forthcoming international 
economic conference will so decide. We note 
with considerable satisfaction that this subject 
has been included im the agenda for the forth- 
coming monetary and economic conference on 
the recommendation of the council of the 
League of Nations. We are, however, more 
concerned at the present moment with the 
emergent domestic problem, and we suggest as 
an alternative plan to reduce direct relief a 
construction program, the outline of which 
follows :— 

Diffusion of the Construction Dollar—We 
have already pointed out the magnitude of the 
construction industry and its importance in the 
Dominion, and we wish to augment the weight 
of this argument by calling attention to the 
well-known fact that, compared with all other 
industries, a dollar spent in the construction 
industry is diffused into more channels of in- 
dustry than any other type of dollar spent. 
In previous years figures have been submitted 
to the Dominion government showing beyond 
doubt that for every dollar spent in the con- 
struction industry, eighty-two cents finds its 
way into pay envelopes, either directly on the 
construction job, or indirectly in the factories 
manufacturing construction materials, and the 
transportation companies which carry them to 
the works. Only the balance of eighteen cents 
represents the true material costs and the cost 
of financing and other overhead. 

Formation of a National Construction Coun- 
cul.—We believe that in the past the construc- 
tion industry has never been in a position to 
talk to public bodies for the reason that here- 
tofore there never has been formed a council 
which would represent all the interests which 
comprise the entire industry. This conference 
has now formed such a council, which council 
has available a mass of detailed information 
concerning the construction industry, and it is 
our hope that the Dominion government will 
avail itself of the services of this council when 
attempting to solve the future problems which 
lie so heavily before it. 

Construction Finance —Corporation—This 
conference recognizes very acutely the great 
difficulties in providing funds for construction 
purposes of any kind, but we are firmly con- 
vinced that there is no alternative but for 
such funds to be procured. We suggest, there- 
fore, that a Construction Finance Corporation 
be formed under the auspices of the Dominion 
Government for the purpose of passing on the 
merits or necessity of construction projects 
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advanced and assisting them by banking ser- 
vices or direct financing, and that certain 
classes of construction work be carried out 
under the following conditions:— 

Public statements have emanated from the 
Dominion government in the past in connec- 
tion with relief work which was carried on in 
the years 1930 and 1931 that the costs were 
extravagantly high. We wish to point out that 
one important reason why these costs were 
found to be so high was that the work was not 
done as suggested below. 

We recommend that the most modern 
methods available be used on all construction 
work. 

We recommend that the work be placed 
under keenest of competitive conditions, that 
architects and engineers in private practice be 
employed to plan and supervise work of con- 
struction, and further that only bona fide con- 
tracting companies be permitted to tender on 
such work to the exclusion of municipal and 
city engineers and other authorities. 

We further recommend that a definite 
scheme of rotation of labour consistent with 
economy be instituted in order to give em- 
ployment to a maximum number of men. We 
would emphasize the necessity of giving house- 
holders preference on work of this kind. 

We also recommend that the prevailing rate 
of wages be paid on all such work. 

Further, it is very necessary that a compre- 
hensive survey be made from one end of the 
country to the other to find out what new 
types of buildings and other improvements are 
necessary and their relative importance in the 
suggested program. 

Types of Work Suggested—Realizing the 
great necessity of obviating any unnecessary 
duplication of buildings and other construction 
units, the following types of work are recom- 
mended as not involving such duplication:— 

(a) Self-liquidating works the selection of 
which should be in the hands of an impartial 
body with no political affiliations. We men- 
tion such obvious suggestions as cold storage 
plants, water works and filtration plants, hos- 
pitalization and low-cost housing. 

(b) Public works to replace rented premises 
where the elimination of rentals being paid by 
the Dominion government would justify a 
capital expenditure. In certain parts of the 
country we have post offices and customs 
houses in this category. 

(c) The replacement of buildings and other 
works which are obviously suffering from 
acute obsolescence and depreciation and which 
must be replaced within a few years under any 
conditions. This group would also include gov- 
ernment buildings where the necessity of ad- 
ditions is very pressing at the moment. Under 
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this group we suggest penitentiaries, county 
jails, provincial hospitals, welfare buildings, 
and registry offices. 

(d) We should suggest that serious con- 
sideration be given to the re-establishing of 
the grade crossing fund and subsequent elim- 
ination of many dangerous grade crossings. 

(e) Our records show that there are in the 
province of Ontario no less than 114 munici- 
palities with populations of 1,000 or over which 
are in real need of sewage systems, but which 
through lack of encouragement or assistance 
are unable to proceed. Such sewage systems 
will come along in the natural course of events 
in a few years in many cases, and this work 
could well be proceeded with at the present 
moment under these pressing conditions and 
at very low cost. 

Comparison of Two Alternatives—This in- 
dustry is under no illusions as to the almost 
insuperable difficulties concerning the increas- 
ing of Canada’s national debt. At the present 
moment we are increasing not only the nation- 
al debt, but every municipal debt at a most 
alarming pace without anything on the other 
side of the ledger. If a construction program 
such as has been suggested is carried out, 
and the financing done in Canada and the 
money spent in Canada, we will at least have 
the following factors, all tending towards the 
diminution of the capital cost involved. First 
of all, the cost of direct relief will greatly 
diminish, and this diminution will be felt at 
once. In the second place, the starting up of 
such activity as has been suggested will have 
a tendency to increase commodity prices 
throughout the country or at least will have 
the tendency to stop any further decline. This 
will have its effect in causing the existing load 
of national debt to be less onerous. In the 
third place, by giving our citizens work we 
will increase the ability of the taxpayers to 
meet the heavy tax burden which is at present 
bearing on their shoulders. 

In conclusion, let us repeat again that we 
know the financing of such projects as we 
have outlined presents serious difficulties, but 
we aS an industry are sitting very close to 
the other side of the picture and we see a 
far greater danger and a rapidly growing dan- 
ger in continuing the policy of direct relief 
and doing nothing of a constructive nature. 


Financial Methods 


As regards methods of financing construc- 
tion and general monetary problems the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted :— 

1. Resolved that it is the opinion of this 
conference that a reduction in interest rates 
would substantially encourage the circulation 
of money through business channels. 


2. Resolved that improvement could be 
made in the present methods of financing con- 
struction and we suggest that the National 
Construction Council study this problem giv- 
ing special consideration to: (a) Methods of 
financing home construction; (b) more strict 
regulation of the issuance of building bonds; 
(c) provision for rediscount facilities to mort- 
gage organizations. 

3. Resolved that this conference recognizes 
the responsibility of this industry to initiate 
steps to overcome existing difficulties in re- 
spect to the financing of new construction and 
that it recommends to the National Construc- 
tion Council the making of a survey with re- 
spect to resources within the industry for the 
financing of new construction, the most effi- 
cient manner in which these resources can be 
applied, and the extent to which the co-opera- 
tion of governments can be secured to give 
effect to such measures. 


Solving Unemployment 


On the subject of unemployment a resolu- 
tion embodying seven clauses was adopted. It 
read as follows:— 


(a) Whereas direct relief is destructive of 
the morale of the recipient, uneconomic in that 
it is wasteful of the source of our real wealth 
(our man power), and a grievous burden to 
the taxpayer, the conference favours work for 
the unemployed in preference to direct relief. 

(b) We believe that the principle of con- 
tributory unemployment insurance or the prin- 
ciple of some savings plan as a mecessary 
means to maintain the equilibrium of the wage 
earner’s spending power should be earnestly 
studied by the National Construction Council. 
It is recognized that pending the recovery in 
business or the absorption of the unemployed 
in industry and business, direct relief will be 
necessary. 

(c) Whereas the number of people in Can- 
ada employed in the construction industry 
and the allied manufacturing industries ap- 
proximated 400,000 in 1929 when contracts 
awarded totalled $576,651,800, and whereas the 
contracts awarded during 1932 totalled only 
$132,872,400, only 23 per cent of the 1929 
totals, it is apparent that a continuance of 
the fall in prices throughout the year 1933 
will reduce construction work to negligible pro- 
portions and will consequently tend to throw 
out of employment almost all those engaged 
in this industry. It is the opinion of the con- 
ference that new construction work can no 
longer be deferred in this country without 
courting national disaster, and that national 
policy should be directed in such a way as to 
tend to give an impetus towards a rise in 
prices. 
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(d) The conference endorses the proposal 
with reference to the altering of the budget- 
ing dates of governments, federal, provincial 
and municipal, to the fall of the year in order 
that seasonal inactivity in the industry may 
be mitigated by the promotion of government 
and other building operations during the winter 
months. 

(e) The conference is in agreement with the 
principle that a distribution of available work 
can be facilitated by the shortening of work- 
ing hours. 

(f) Whereas the future physical develop- 
ment of the country will be reflected almost 
entirely by the work of the construction in- 
dustry in its various capacities, and whereas 
normally twelve per cent of the population is 
dependent upon this industry for a living, it 
is the opinion of the conference that the in- 
dustry should always be justified in studying 
its problems with a view to influencing nation- 
al policy. 

(g) Whereas the fluctuations in business 
which ‘bring about periodic recurring storms of 
deflation also result in the unemployment of 
ever-increasing percentages of the population, 


this recurring problem assumes such propor- 
tions as to demand a solution independent of 
the vagaries of business or to threaten with 
disaster the entire business structure. The 
conference is of the opinion that in order to 
retain the benefits of our present financial and 
industrial order, a more equitable distribution 
of purchasing power accompanied by a lower- 
ing of governmental interest rates would re- 
lieve the frequency and severity of business 
depressions which result in widespread unem- 
ployment. 


International Co-operation 


In another resolution the conference noted 
that there was a large body of agreement that 
a revival of constructional activity must be 
the prelude to economic recovery, and that 
constructional activity was unlikely to revive 
along normal channels and must rely on direct 
government action in the shape of public 
works, and it consequently urged on the Cana- 
dian government the importance of advocating 
at the forthcoming World Economic Confer- 
ence a scheme of international co-operation 
for the promotion of public works. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


6lst Session of the Governing Body | 


At the 61st session of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office, which was 
held in Geneva from February 1 to 3, it was 
decided to place on the agenda of the 1934 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence the question of the partial revision of the 


-1925 Convention concerning workmen’s com- 


pensation for occupational diseases, with a view 
to the inclusion in this Convention of a further 
list of diseases for which compensation is pay- 
able, viz., silicosis; poisoning by phosphorus 
and its compounds, or its sequelae; poisoning 
by arsenic and its compounds, or its sequelae ; 
poisoning by benzine, its homologues and nitro- 
amido derivatives and its sequelae; poisoning 
by hydro-carbons of the aliphatic series and 
their chlorinated derivatives and its sequelae; 
pathological manifestations due to radium and 
other radio-active substances and to X-rays; 
and epitheliomatous cancer of the skin. 

The Governing Body also considered a note 
prepared by the International Labour Office 
on certain suggestions put forward by the 
representatives of overseas countries. It was 
decided to set up a committee of six members 
to study, with a view to the formulation of 
practical proposals, the means of increasing 
the participation of the various States mem- 
bers, and particularly the non-European States, 
in the work of the organization, with special 


reference to the question of regular and com- 
plete representation at the sessions of the 
International Labour Conference. 

It was decided to accept an invitation from 
the Council of the League of Nations to the 
International Labour Organization to partici- 
pate in the World Monetary and Economic 
Conference, the agenda for which is published 
elsewhere in this issue. This invitation pro- 


vides for the nomination of three representa- 


tives of the Organization, who would take part 
in the Conference in a consultative capacity, 
and for the utilization of the technical services 
of the Jnternational Labour Office by the Con- 
ference in so far as the latter should consider 
it necessary. The representatives of the Or- 
ganization will be nominated by the Govern- 
ing Body at its meeting in April. 

It was also decided, in response to an invita- 
tion from the Council of the League of Na- 
tions, that the International Labour Office 
should collaborate with the Health Organiza- 
tion of the League of Nations in studying the 
effects of the economic depression on public 
health. 

The next session of the Governing Body 
will open on April 27, and will be preceded by 
meetings of the various committees. 


Conditions of Work in the Textile Industry 


In 1928 the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office appointed a committee 
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to prepare the ground for a proposed inter- 
national inquiry into conditions of work in the 
textile industry. This action followed a reso- 
lution adopted by the Eleventh International 
Labour Conference (Lasour Gazettes, July, 
1928, page 759) in favour of an investigation 
into the conditions of work of men, women 
and children in the textile industries of the 
various countries of the world. Before such a 
wide-reaching inquiry was launched, it was 
thought desirable that its practicability, its 
scope, and the methods to be followed should 
be thoroughly considered. The committee to 
which this task was entrusted has held several 
meetings, and has made considerable progress 
towards establishing a plan. 

The committee proposed that the inquiry 
should in the first place cover 22 countries (15 
in Europe and 7 oversea), and be limited to 
the cotton and wool industries. It sketched 
the outline of the inquiry and invited the 
Office to draw up a questionnaire which might 
be forwarded to Governments. The draft so 
prepared was discussed at the next meeting, 
and suggestions were made for its amendment 
in various respects. 

The majority of the Governments sent in 
replies, and, in the light of these, the commit- 
tee drafted a new questionnaire, less extensive 
in scope and simpler in form than the first. 
In due course the Governing Body authorized 
the consultation of the Governments on this 
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new questionnaire, together with an invita- 
tion to them to indicate—taking into account 
the state of the textile industry—the period for 
holding the inquiry which would give the most 
satisfactory results. ‘The replies were to be 
submitted to the committee, and on the report 
of the committee the Governing Body would 
decide whether the arrangements were sufli- 
ciently complete for the Governments to be 
asked to proceed to the making of the inquiry 
in their respective countries. 


The results of this second consultation of 
Governments were laid before the committee 
at a meeting early in February. Replies had 
been received from 18 of the Governments 
consulted. The committee made a number 
of minor changes in the questionnaire in re- 
sponse to observations made by some of the 
Governments. 

Before suggesting the date at which the in- 
quiry should take place, the committee decided 
to recommend to the Governing Body that the 
Office should again approach the Governments, 
in order to find out definitely how far they 
were disposed to participate in the inquiry; 
when the Governments of the chief textile 
countries have indicated their willingness to 
co-operate, the Governing Body could decide 
whether the committee should meet again to 
consider the possibility of proceeding with the 
inquiry. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY AND ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


Report of Preparatory Commission, with Outline of Agenda 


fs hte Preparatory Commission of Experts, 
which met under the auspices of the 
League of Nations in November, 1932, and 
again in January, 1933, has drawn up an an- 
notated agenda for the forthcoming Monetary 
and Economic Conference. This document 
outlines the measures necessary, in the opinion 
of the Commission, to deal with the present 
world crisis. The ground covered falls into 
two main sections—monetary and economic, 
the first of these sections dealing with (1) 
monetary and credit policy, (2) prices, (3) re- 
sumption of the movement of capital, and the 
second with (4) restrictions on international 
trade, (5) tariff and treaty policy, and (6) or- 
ganization of production and trade. 

The introduction briefly outlines the present 
world situation. Special attention is drawn to 
the International Labour Office estimate that 
there are at least 30 million workers at present 
unemployed ; to the fall in commodity prices, 
which, since October, 1929, have declined by 


roughly a third, while raw material prices are, 
on the average, 50 or 60 per cent below the 
1929 level; and to the fact that the total value 
of world trade in the third quarter of 1932 was 
only about one-third that of the corresponding 
period of 1929. Commenting on the fall in 
prices, the Commission remarks:— 


“Such price declines have produced profound 
disturbances in the economic system. They 
have thrown completely out of adjustment pre- 
vailing costs of the various factors of produc- 
tion, have made business enterprises generally 
unremunerative, and have seriously disorgan- 
ized practically all the world markets.” 

The suggestions for action in the monetary 
field involve the restoration of an effective in- 
ternational monetary standard based on gold, 
among the essential conditions for securing this 
being the restoration of equilibrium between 
prices and costs, and in future such “reason- 
able degree of stability of prices as the world 
measure of value should properly possess.” 
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Canada, I think I would do well to deal 
with each province in turn from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 


Prince Edward Island—First, let me refer 
to the province of Prince Edward Island, 
which we all know, is very small, with a popu- 
lation of only about 90,000 people. Relief 
has been carefully administered by the gov- 
ernment of that province. I note that total 
federal disbursements towards direct relief in 
Prince Edward Island up to the fourteenth 
instant have amounted to $9,301.86. This 
figure, however, does not represent the total 
cost, Imasmuch as accounts in many instances 
do not reach the department for several 
months after the contraction for or payment 
of the sum. In all figures, which I shall give 
concerning direct relief, this fact must be 
borne in mind; accurate figures will not be 
obtainable until possibly some time after 
March 31, when the present legislation ex- 
pires and the statutory report is tabled. At 
that time we shall know what the expenditures 
for direct relief for the present fiscal year 
have been. As a matter of fact, on the 
fifteenth of this month I signed recommend- 
ations to council for the payment of some 
accounts for direct relief for some of the 
municipalities of the province of Quebec, and 
may I explain that those Nabilities were in- 
curred under the 1930 legislation. It would 
appear that the people at that point were not 
pressed for money. The federal government 
contributed, further, in the province of Prince 
Edward Island, to the cost of reconstructing 
the Falconwood hospital which had been de- 
stroyed by fire. In this instance the Do- 
minion’s contribution amounted to $5,328.24, 
being fifty per cent of the total labour cost 
of $10,656.49. That is, with the direct relief 
disbursements, the total disbursements in 
Prince Edward Island to the fourteenth in- 
stant amount to $14,630.10. As I have ex- 
plained, some accounts do not reach us until 
some months after the actual expenditures 
have been made by the province or munici- 
pality. However, we have kept in close touch 
with the relief activities across the Dominion 
by arranging with the provinces to estimate 
as closely as possible at the end of each 
month the amount of relief which has been 
given during that month. Our experience has 
been that frequently these estimates are in 
excess of the actual expenditures. Neverthe- 
less they give an approximate figure con- 
cerning relief actually dispensed. 


Nova Scotia—Now we come to the prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia. Direct relief in Nova 
Scotia is carried on by a three way contribu- 
tion, 334 per cent being contributed by the 


Dominion, the province, and the municipality 
respectively. The full disbursements to date 
for direct relief in Nova Scotia amount to 
$213,628.25. Some other projects were carried 
on in Nova Scotia which I shall briefly outline. 

First, repatriation of miners to their native 
homes, involving a total expenditure of 
$19,893.53, to whch the Dominion contributed 
$7,957.41. The situation which arose was 
shortly this: After the last investigation and 
report by Sir Andrew Rae Duncan, and fol- 
lowing recommendations made in that report, 
certain mine shafts and collieries were closed. 
Some miners had been induced to come to 
New Waterford on the understanding they 
would receive continuous work. By reason 
of the closing down of these works they were 
thrown out of employment. They knew 
nothing else but coal mining, and all ex- 
pressed the desire to be returned to their 
country of origin. The Dominion government 
contributed as I have indicated. 


Mr. Spencer: What was their country of 
origin? 

Mr. Gordon: I believe most of them were 
from central Europe, but if necessary I can 
get that information. Then, further referring 
to the projects I mentioned. 

Second, provincial highway construction, in- 
volving a total expenditure of $80,000, the 
Dominion paying $32,000. This work was 
done on a forty-sixty basis. 

Third, trans-Canada highway construction, 
which was done on an equal basis between 
the province and the Dominon. The amount 
involved was $133,647.90, the Dominion con- 
tributing $66,823.96. 

Fourth, payment of excess cost of Nova 
Scotia coal delivered to Toronto, involving 
an amount of $6,087.22, of which the Domin- 
ion’s proportion is $3,043.61. 

Disbursements by the Dominion in respect 
of these projects amount to $77,282.54, making 
a total disbursement to date for the province 
of Nova Scotia, of $290,910.79. 


Mr. Ralston: 
of last year? 


Mr. Gordon: Yes, from the time this law 
began to operate. 


Is that from the extension 


New Brunswick.—Turning now to the prov- 
ince of New Brunswick, I may say that the 
direct relief is on a basis of a contribution 
of 334 per cent by the Dominion, the proy- 
ince and the municipality, respectively. The 
total disbursements by the federal government 
for direct relief in that province are, to date, 
$38,434.06. 
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Quebec—In the province of Quebec direct 
relief is, in the main, conducted on a three 
way equal basis, being distributed between 
the Dominion, the province and the muni- 
cipality. In unorganized districts, however, 
the cost is borne fifty per cent by the Domin- 
ion and fifty per cent by the province. Pro- 
vincial government authorities have repre- 
sented, however, that many municipalities in 
the province of Quebec are totally unable to 
bear their full proportion of one-third and 
in such cases, after the province has demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of the Dominion 
government that such is the case, the propor- 
tion has been varied, the province and the 
Dominion making up the difference. To date, 
disbursements in the province of Quebec 
for direct relief amount to $1,389,368.33. 


Ontario—In the province of Ontario direct 
relief is provided on a three way basis, being 
divided among the Dominion, the province 
and the municipality. The provincial gov- 
ernment, however, established the fact that 
several municipalities were unable to bear 
their whole share of the cost of such relief. 
In this instance, as obtained with regard to 
the province of Quebec, investigations were 
made, and after reviewing the representations, 
reductions in the municipalities’ shares were 
authorized, the Dominion and the province 
assuming equally the amount of such reduc- 
tion. In unorganized districts the cost is 
shared on an equal basis between the Domin- 
ion and the province, as obtains in the prov- 
ince of Quebec. The total disbursements with 
regard to the Dominion’s share of direct relief 
in the province of Ontario to date—and when 
I use the term “to date” I mean to February 
16, 1933—amounts to $2,633,427.18. 

Some other expenditure was undertaken in 
the province of Ontario in order to complete 
two road projects undertaken under the 1931 
legislation. The Dominion approved of total 
expenditure on these projects, to complete 
them, of $85,000, of which the federal con- 
tribution was $30,000. Throughout the prov- 
ince certain board camps have been estab- 
lished on a subsistence basis, with a cash 
allowance each month of $10 per man. This 
at first was $5 per man per month, but in the 
early fall, owing to certain economies which 
the province was able to effect in the matter 
of board and by an additional expenditure on 
the part of the province and the Dominion 
of 75 cents each, it was possible to increase 
this gratuity to the men to $10 per man per 
month. The provincial authorities represented 
that it was desirable to take this action in 
order that those employed on the work could 
be able to provide themselves with clothing, 
the majority having reached the point where 
complete new outfits were necessary. 


Mr. Young: They got $10 and board, did 
they? 


Mr. Gordon: Yes, and supplied their own 
clothing. 

Whereever loans have been made under the 
authority of the legislation of the province, 
I am going to spread upon the record the 
facts with respect to them. 

A loan was made to Ontario on January 14, 
1932, of $2,500,000. This sum was promptly 
repaid, and it practically became a _ book- 
keeping entry as far as the province of On- 
tario was concerned. 


Mr. Bradette: Was that amount of over 
$2,000,000 given for direct relief to the prov- 
ince of Ontario, or any of it, earmarked for 
the building of the trans-Canada highway in 
that Province? 


Mr. Gordon: Not earmarked for the trans- 
Canada highway. 


Mr. Bradette: Could the minister give any 
amount that was spent on the building of the 
trans-Canada highway? 


Mr. Gordon: Not at the moment, but I 
will take note of the interrogation and I 
think I can give the information later. 


Manitoba—Turning to Manitoba, direct 
relief there is borne, the same as it is in the 
other provinces, on the three way basis 
between the Dominion, the province and the 
municipality; and fifty per cent between the 
province and the Dominion in unorganized 
districts and indigent municipalities, after 
they have been so reported upon by the prov- 
ince and approved of by the Dominion. The 
total disbursement in regard to the Dominion’s 
share of direct reliefl in the province of 
Manitoba to date amounts to $911,056.18. 
Then in Manitoba, by reason of the extension 
of public works which had' been started under 
the legislation which preceded this act, work 
was carried on, and I will ask leave to read 
into Hansard the details of the number of 
individuals and the man days and wages paid 
during the time the work was in progress: 


Indi- Man Wages 
Month viduals Days Paid 
May tabs i ete hs 579 11,477 $ 59,561 
JUNC. aomheeh eee 719 21,393 104, 788 
July. Sse 795 43, 288 261,008 
AN gUBt SS). 455.1 ee 782 32,274 249, 236 
September............ 561 24,339 206,171 
October-=.Aee ot eee tee 561 16, 235 94,725 
November............ 3 11,946 93,577 
December............ 80 3,610 14, 453 
January 0%... aeeee 45 3,477 5,209 





Representations were made to the govern- 
ment, with respect to certain municipalities 
in western Canada, to the effect that they 
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were unable to cope with the relief of many 
thousand of single homeless transients who, it 
was represented, were neither residents of the 
municipalities nor of the province itself. It 
arose as hon. members know, largely through 
the rather rapid filling up of western Can- 
ada with people from other lands. I am not 
going to criticize the efforts of those who 
preceded me with respect to that situation. 
The results, however, which might have not 
arisen had conditions not become such as 
they are, was that many people, single men 
and some women, found themselves without 
a home, without family ties of any kind, and 
were just drifting here and there; and it be- 
came apparent to this government that they 
could not be classed as residents of any muni- 
cipality or any province. That being the case 
the federal government undertook to take 
care of this class of needy persons during 
the present winter. Early in October we were 
fortunate enough to secure the services of 
Doctor W. J. Black for a short period in order 
to assist the province and the federal govern- 
ment in organizing this relief, the manage- 
ment of the Canadian National Railways be- 
ing good enough to let us have Dr. Black for 
this purpose. Early in October Dr. Black 
went to western Canada and, in conjunction 
with the municipal and provincial authorities, 
was instrumental in setting up commissions 
of public-spirited men in each province who 
undertook to administer this relief. The com- 
mission was appointed by the provincial gov- 
ernment in each instance. In Manitoba the 
committee is composed of W. H. Carter, 
chairman; G. W. Northwood; and A. Mac- 
Namara, who I believe is one of the assistant 
deputy ministers in the Manitoba Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Brown: May I ask the minister if the 
Dominion government is contributing any 
part of the money which is being paid to 
hired men on the farms? I understand the 
Manitoba government is sending out men on 
the farms and is paying them $5 per month. 
Is the Dominion government bearing any part 
of that expense? 

Mr. Gordon: I had not heard that the 
Manitoba government was paying $5 a month 
to men on farms. 

Mr. Brown: Well, the money ‘is being paid 
from some place. 

Mr. Gordon: I have seen it stated in the 
press in some cases that the Manitoba gov- 


ernment is paying and has paid $5 a month 
to men on the farm. 


Mr. Brown: That is a fact. 
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Mr. Gordon: It may be a fact—I do not 
know it to be a fact. But I do know that 
the Dominion government has paid it all up 
to date. The province may be doing it as 
well. That is the situation—the Dominion 
government is paying all of that $5 a month. 

In Saskatchewan the relief commission has 
assumed this responsibility in addition to its 
other duties. The relief commission is com- 
posed of Henry Black, chairman; C. B. 
Daniels, general manager; W. G. Yule, A. E. 
Whitmore, H. A. Munns, Mrs. Pearl Johnson; 
Oliver J. Dean, secretary. 

The committee in Alberta is composed of 
A. A. Mackenzie, Edmonton, chairman; Col- 
onel G. E. Sanders, Calgary, and Robert 
Livingstone, Lethbridge. I may say I re- 
ceived some critical communications after the 
appointment of the committee in Alberta, 
suggesting that I had appointed men to this 
commission to administer the relief who 
should not be appointed, that these jobs 
should go to the unemployed. But when I 
advised them that these men were doing it 
purely out of unselfishness, without hope of 
reward other than a lot of criticism and what 
recognition history may give them, J never 
got an answer to my letter. 

The committee in British Columbia is com- 
posed of: Major J. G. Fordham, Vancouver, 
chairman; Colonel J. S. Dennis, Victoria; 
Professor W. A. Carrothers, Vancouver. 

Agreements have been entered into with 
the four western provinces whereby the 
Dominion pays one hundred per cent of the 
cost of providing food, fuel, clothing and 
shelter to single homeless unemployed persons 
at a cost not exceeding 40 cents per diem. 
The agreements also provide for the place- 
ment of single homeless persons on farms at 
$5 per month, payable by the Dominion. 

Mr. Brown: I would like to ask where that 
money is coming from? 


Mr. Gordon: It is covered by written agree- 
ments with the provinces and is paid by the 
Dominion. 

Continuing his speech after the recess, Mr. 
Gordon said: At the adjournment at six 
o’clock I was dealing with the province of 
Manitoba with respect to the Relief Act of 
1932. As at December 31, 1932, the commis- 
sions administering relief to single homeless 
persons reported the following numbers being 
taken care of under the arrangement :— 


Nramtoba.. 78 62055 3% 5,702 
Saskatchewan.. .. .. 4,093 
Aero 6 tle ty 0 PBS Sergi 569 
British .Coluntbia’...%. 0°. aT 94,870 


Accounts have been received and paid for 
relief settlements and other projects in Mani- 
toba amounting to $87,694.93. Under the re- 
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lief settlement scheme there were settled on 
farms in the following months the numbers 
indicated :— 


Heads of 
Month— families Dependents 
Na) hae ee ea 82 287 
September. . Be dian ect 75 Zhe 
Ooloverar tee oe ae 22 78 
November... .. .. .. 6 31 
December sincries (care 10k 1 8 


Under the farm placement scheme the prov- 
inces report the following unemployed persons 
placed on farms:— 


Month— Number Cost 
November.. 952 $1,500 
December. . 1,228 4,000 
Jvanuaryie >. G8 2,000 9,000 


In passing I may say that about a month 
ago I was advised by the officer representing 
the Manitoba government, and also by our 
own representative, that we had places on 
farms in the province for something over 700 
single men. At that time we were taking 
care of something over 3,000 men in the city 
of Winnipeg, but we could not prevail upon 
any of them to go to work; they all had their 
reasons or excuses. 


Mr. Young: What did you do with them? 


Mr. Gordon: We have tried to prevail upon 
them to take work. Of course, some of them 
are not fit for farm work. Since that time 
we have been able to move a considerable 
number out of the city of Winnipeg. 


Mr. Young: What do you do with those 
who will not work? 

Mr. Gordon: We just keep on feeding 
them. 


In addition to the above relief, the Domin- 
ion advanced to the province against its 
treasury bills loans in the following amounts 
and for the following purposes :— 

Loans and advances to Manitoba under relief 
legislation to February 14, 1933. 

Purpose OF LOAN OR ADVANCE 


Total loans, being advances of 
Dominion’s ppt of Se be 


public works.. . 2,600,000 00 
By credits applied. . f. wiesD2o, Goalies 
Balance to be liquidated.. 76,346 67 
Total loans covering provinces’ 
share of public works and/or 
to loan municipalities for their 
share. 2,900,000 00 
Less 


credits Dominion’s share 
public works.. ce te a EY PER ame 

Balance outstanding 
Total loans COG New York 


commitments. 3,133,315 85 

Less repayments. . SFE MAR ay Nt PRR SA, 

Balance outstanding. . oa Welereyoy) Gayo LD. 85 
Total loans re direct relief 


EXPENGICUres. . |<. aie es & 


2,900,000 00 


.. 1,527,313 60 


Total advances re single home- 


less unemployed... .. .. .. .. 150,000 00 
By credits appied.san<as ess oe 70,827 68 
Balance outstanding. . 79,172 32 
Total loans re assistance to 
farmers including Masts of 
seed grain. z ~ ae 600,000 00 
Less repayment. . a 220,000 00 
Balance outstanding.. .. 380,000 00 
Total loans and advances as 
above.. . 10,910,629 45 
Less repayments’ "and — "credits 
iapplied.. te cic elo Es 2,814,481 01 


Net amount outstanding.. . 8,096,148 44 


In the province of Manitoba to December 
31 a bonus of $1,169,025.47 was paid on 
23,380,509 bushels of wheat. 


Saskatchewan—With respect to Saskatche- 
wan the direct relief is administered by a 
three way contribution, municipality, prov- 
ince and Dominion, and in the unorganized 
districts the province and the Dominion 
divide the direct relief expenditure on an 
equal basis. Relief has been administered in 
the province of Saskatchewan through the 
province and the municipalities as well as 
through the agency of the Saskatchewan relief 
commission, which has functioned in the dried 
out areas. In addition, Dominion relief has 
been administered to single homeless unem- 
ployed persons. Certain extensions of the 
1931 works program was authorized and em- 
ployment was furnished to the following num- 
ber of men in the following months: the 
number of man days and the wages paid is 
set out in a schedule which I ask the permis- 
sion of the house to have put on Hansard. 
It is as follows:— 

Extensions of 1931 works—Under extensions 
of time on works approved under the 1931 act 


work was furnished to the following number of 
men in the following months: 

May—1,431 men worked 29,945 man-days and 
received $103,844 in wages. 

June—1,027 men worked 23,956 man-days and 
received $73,347 in wages. 

July—1,18@ men worked 41,762 man-days and 
received $94,812 in wages. 

August—727_ men worked 21,863 man-days 
and received $59,589 in wages. 

September—523 men worked 15,941 man-days 
and received $43,852 in wages. 

October—523 men worked 15,496 man-days 
and received $58,989 in wages. 

November—168 men worked 8,531 man-days 
and received $29,482 in wages. 

December—6 men worked 69 man-days and 
received $433 in wages. 

Total—157,563 man-days work was supplied 
and $464,348 was paid in wages, 


Mr. Ralston: 
total in dollars? 


Mr. Gordon: The total is $464,348 in wages. 


Could the minister give the 
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In July, 92 families representing 318 depend- 
ents were settled on farms and 304 single 
homeless persons were placed with farmers. 

In August, 289 single homeless persons were 
placed on farms and 517 single homeless men 
were employed 1,841 man days in sustenance 
camps at a cost of approximately $5,079. 

In September, 274 families with 995 depend- 
ents were settled on farms and 418 single 
homeless men were employed in camps at an 
approximate cost of $5,057. 

In October, 1,469 single homeless men were 
employed in camps at an approximate cost 
of $14,850. 

In November, fourteen families with sev- 
enty-one dependents were settled on farms, 
also 532 single homeless men were cared for 
in camps at an approximate cost of $3,600. 

In December, 2,192 single persons were 
placed in farm jobs and received $11,000 in 
wages and 1,966 single homeless men in camps 
were employed 36,069 man days at an approxi- 
mate cost of $20,887. 

fn January, 5,497 single persons were placed 
in farm jobs and were paid $27,485 in wages. 

Mr. Young: Do those 5,000 include the 


number placed in December or are they in 
addition thereto? 


Mr. Gordon:I am giving the figures for 
each month. 

In January, 5,497 single men were placed in 
farm jobs. 


Mr. Young: But 2,000 were placed in De- 
cember. Does that make 7,000? 


Mr. Gordon: 
from July. 


I have given each month 


Mr. Ralston: The new placements? 


Mr. Gordon: Yes, 


Mr. Woodsworth: Are there any repeaters 
—people sent out who stay for a few days and 
are subsequently sent out to a second job? 

Mr. Gordon: There may be some. I have 
not the details of that, but generally speak- 
ing, most of these men are placed and con- 
tinue to say. 

As I said, in January, 5,497 single persons 
were placed in farm jobs and were paid 
$27,485 in wages; also 647 single persons were 
employed in camps, 33,200 man days at an 
approximate cost of $18,405. 

Disbursements in connection with relief 
settlement and other projects amount to date 
to $19,096.71, and direct relief disbursements 
amount to date to $136,602.99. 

Ixxpenditures made by the Saskatchewan 
relief commission in what is known as “A” 
area, with which I presume hon. members are 
familiar, amounted to $7,668,667.28, and in 
“B” area to $1,562,735.89. 

For freight on moving settlers’ effects in 
“A” and “B” areas, the expenditures were 
$77,676.72. This makes a total of $9,309,079.89, 
the Domiinon proportion being $8,448,304.78, 
and the provincial proportion being $860,- 
775.11. © 

In these areas to December 31, 1932, direct 
relief was given by the relief commission to 
families numbering 60,755, with dependents 
numbering 273,397. In addition aid was given 
to individual cases to the number of 305. The 
total number given relief being 334,457. Of 
course we all entertain the hope that this 
province will not again meet with the tragedy 
that overtook it with respect to crops. 

Loans and advances to Saskatchewan to 
February 14, 1933, are as follows: 











Loans to Saskatchewan Relief Commission re accounts in “‘A” area.........+..:. 
Advances in respect to Dominion portion of relief in dried-out area............... 


Credits Balance 
or Re- ut- 
payments standing 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
1,000,000 00; 1,000,000 00 Nil 
1,673,212 04 Nil 1,673,212 04 
eo acs Meee eee 3,934,341 46 Nil 3,934,341 46 
Ste Se Beas § 6,653, 739 73 Nil 6,653,739 73 
Agsrh RE Rens 200.000 00 Nil 200,000 00 
sie OT SN: 100,000 00 Nil 100,000 00 
2°000;,000) 00) 2 vy neeeoces |i cee ee 
$5250, 00000/% o.akere a caalonen nee ees 
EY 8S ee et Te alle Sg 8 9. ea a 8,497,371 57| 1,752,628 43 
Bet See ae eo 6,000,000 00 410,000 00} 5,590,000 00 


9,907,371 57) 19,903,921 66 





*Of course, as the Dominion Government is assuming that amount, nothing will be returned. 


As regards wheat bonus, an amount of 
$5,669,919.78 was paid up to the 31st day of 
December in the province of Saskatchewan 
in respect of 113,398,395 bushels of wheat. 


Alberta—In the province of Alberta the 
direct relief is provided on a three way basis, 
the same as I have made reference to in 
other provinces: municipalities, province and 
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Dominion, and in unorganized districts on an 
equal basis between the province and the 


serted in Hansard a schedule showing the 
employment afforded, the farm settlement 


Dominion. Again I would like to have in- and placements. The table is as follows: 


EMPLoyMENT AFFORDED 





NO EHRHOREReooO —D@[{_T—MDnDnMDna@nM0NMevaavx??[? O3830O08!80”Dnnnene000S00S0S0S$S$0$90—0o qs S00( —._ Ou oo 


Through extension of Single, homeless 





Month works approved under men in subsistence 
the 1931 Act camps 
No. men Wages No. men Approximate 
cost 
$ $ 
MAG Ui ED SAG. ART. ree, Ce te Pe ete Cerne. oe 1,278 260, 660 736 15,410 
TUN tore RE ews CE  eeeete icesleresaermisieisuere. «ne 1,421 215,876 835 18,431 
2 A] a pape areiects, iin Apne aatrt SES Hid so clocoO > Dudas Aeon SO OCOD ORE: 623 48,647 972 21,996 
UNC) ea IE SES Ah APE 35.04 4 5 oak Onmss Oi aU cia OR aaa 294 93, 903 986 20, 713 
Sentemibernat osc ata aera tee ee eine = os > 48 12,324 709 12, 853 
October a ee ee TE I eT ees 8 ose as Work |completed 345 9,873 
November:t5265 Re . Sa ee LE Lae ee eects + ais ¥ 3,560 35,324 
December: <2 ccwis et e  ee e eree EPR so 10.000)0 “ty fs 363 5, 784 
FANUALY Soe Pee ae EE ace ee teers eee sissies 24* 2,100* 

» hohe dos eee 6834510 Woaetece. 332.8 140,384 





*On provincial work (Highwood river) embankment. 


FarM SETTLEMENT AND PLACEMENT 

November—51 families with 249 dependents 
were placed on farms. Under the relief 
commission for single homeless men, 2,697 
single, homeless persons were cared ‘for in 
urban centres at an approximate cost of $23,130 
(Dominion 100 per cent). 

December—6,146 single, homeless persons 
were cared for in urban centres at an approx- 
imate cost of $63,172. 

January-—350 single persons were placed in 
farm jobs and received from the Dominion 


$1,500 in wages. In addition the commission 
cared for 6,200 persons in urban centres at 
an approximate cost of $72,500. 

Total disbursements—to date in respect of 
direct relief and other projects amount to 
$521,029.67. 

The total disbursements to date in respect 
of direct relief and other projects in Alberta 
amounts to $521,029.67. 

Loans to Alberta as at February 14, 1933, 


are as follows: 











be gs Loan or Credits of Balance 
Description advance repayments | outstanding 
$ $ $ 
1. Loans, being advances of Dominion’s share of approved works................ 2,000, 000 on 1,953,954 17] 46,045 83 
2. Loans, covering province’s share and/or to loan to municipalities.............. 2, 200, 000 00 Nil -2,200,000 00 
3. Loans covering New York commitments.............. 0.0 cc ccccccccccccccccce 3,142.000 00 Nil 3,142,000 00 
4..1Loans for;provineial purposeshsmeniye ts «aes SoS eae cele iocceec cle. ue enn 500,000 00, Nil 500,000 00 
5. Advances re single homeless unemployed..............ccccecccccccccccccccces 150,000 00 Nil 150,000 00 
6. Loans re assistance to farmers including purchase of seed grain................ 140,000 00 Nil 140,000 00 
TL OUAIS Pea fae aloe Shesh eta Ue Sate eve ahd ial IIe ere te A 8,132,000 00) 1,953,954 17} 6,178,045 83 


Wheat bonus—$5,857,735.42 was paid up to the 31st of December in respect to 117,154,708 bushels of wheat. 


The same observations would here apply 
with respect to the single homeless unem- 
ployed as I made with respect to the other 
western provinces. 


British Columbia—In British Columbia a 
direct relief is administered on the same basis 
as respects the Dominion, the province and 
the municipalities, each contributing one- 


third, and in the unorganized districts there 
are contributions in equal amounts by the 
province and the Dominion. By reason of 
the extension for completion of works which 
had been approved under the 1931 act but 
were not completed on May 1, employment 
was given to the following number of men 
in the following months: 











Month = Man days Wages paid 
$ 
IME BY vio ota aiese, ccoidig cbs, Rae aM TTT ose AEC ore shoveled ere Oho aa uiala tarot eran crateens ay 254 5,353 18,235 
Tune. Se LFS LS ae Pe a es Soe a aE wo cote SEES 126 2,118 P2300 
Fly Fo he WE AU ee ate rath aha PEMA Ara Nn RA On RRL (cay LAL mage 64 1, 734 5, 887 
ANI ZUSES oO eee oo oe ee oe ns aren Con 5.5. SeatioenSebatic MebT, Aster amaaraness 173 1, 435 7,594 
Septent ber. oy a5 ay (aCe. eis & bec RE. ERS OR ae otis Fork. 150 1,276 9,466 
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In addition, single men were cared for and following number of men in the following 








given employment in subsistence camps on months: 
a fifty-fifty basis with the province to the 
Number Man days Cost 
Month of men 4 
$ 
ES WE Oe ae ee ee ee ean 25 75? 7,896 98, 293 147, 169 
DAR oe cee ceric tna DEED bated 22 SS A ieelmeaee, sees LAMhnnel senile d 7,706 107,070 143, 241 
Fale es ee SR aie. ee «cM, nce. 6, 001 89, 740 108, 046 
a aa Ce EN eRe a 8 EN is da cesswwig Balsa ois ap oie 6, 809 83, 865 88, 148 
SOR TSO St rears EGE Se RUN Cae RON AR 6, 532 57,398 71,918 
RISES ihr MARAIS Doce de A Ao GME RNS 3 Sev EMCI hips SAIN rei EVENING Nin 3,726 45, 762 59,384 
Ce ERE oS SR) I oA oid, cst aaa gra IR ca aan 350 10, 000 54,000 
492, 128 671, 906 





In the months of November, December and months the following persons of this class 


January, the federal government assumed one 
hundred per cent of the cost of single, home- 
less, unemployed persons, and during those 


were cared for in relief camps or in urban 
centres: 








Number Approximate 
Month of men cost 
$ 
ING VOR Cie mee ity i oe eee ae ee are creer ee nee 12,854 127,536 
J DYEYGyS5 Wai] ove) ea Seal Sele 1 ie Rant a a a Cae he OT At eat et nls me Gee Se ere ty 14,870 149, 400 
SNUAE VM cates ee so Re ea a NaI i Pe eM Oe ob ssh Macis UaSa eles obec abe e ee bende: 18,300 182,600 





From May 1, 1932, to February 16, 1933, 
disbursements in respect to the federal con- 
tribution amounted to $1,383,347.27. 


Loans and advances to British Columbia to 
February 14, 1933, are as follows: 








7 Total loan Credits or Balance 
Description or advance repayments outstanding 

: mas $ $ $ 

1. Loans, being advances of Dominion’s share of approved works......... 2,800,000 00 2,800,000 00 Nil 
2. Loans covering province’s share and/or to loan to municipalities......... 3,500,000 00 238,412 55 3,261,587 45 
3. Loans covering New York commitments..................c ccc cceeeeees 5,104,164 69 3,040,670 69 2,063,494 00 
4. Loans re direct relief expenditures..............00ccccececcceececceecues 262,500 00 Nil 262,500 00 
OemeAciyances Tre. Girect reliel OxpenGltures® ac... sonsandnedes eee s care tcwacien 112,500 00 106,271 65 6,228 35 
6. Advances re single homeless unemployed................0ceeseecesceees 280,000 00 Nil 280,000 00 
LOtals reer tre Mie rare cyatiak ere Serna 12,059, 164 69 6,185,354 89 5,873,809 80 





It will be observed with respect to British 
Columbia that the province has repaid a little 
over fifty per cent of the loans and advances 
made to them. 


Mr. Ralston: That repayment is only by 
reason of the fact that expenditures have 
been made to equal the Dominion’s share 
of the advance? 


Mr. Gordon: Not in its entirety. The 
largest payment that was made by British 
Columbia was a loan of $3,040,670.69, which 
is part of a loan of $5,104,164.69, advanced 
by the Dominion for New York commit- 
ments. 


Mr. Ralston: But the other amount of 
$2,800,000 is really a cross entry. 


Mr. Gordon: Extending the sum that was 
agreed upon for relief 
59989—4 


Mr. Ralston: But it is really a cross entry. 


Mr. Gordon: In Briitsh Columbia with 
respect to the wheat bonus, the Dominion 
government paid out in the Peace River 
block in that province $23,440.40, with respect 
to 468,808 bushels of wheat. The total thus 
paid out in the four western provinces, Mani- 
toba, Alberta, Saskatchewan, the Peace river 
block and British Columbia, to December 31 
last amounted to $12,720,121.07 with respect 
to 254,402,420 bushels of wheat. 


Dominion Works 


Other works were projected by the Domin- 
ion government which in the judgment of 
the government were desirable in different 
parts of Canada, under the supervision of 
different departmental officials, and the work 
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was organized in such a way that it could 
with the least expense be supervised by these 
officials. 

In British Columbia there was the pro- 
jection of the Banff-Jasper highway, the 
approximate cost of which was $235,294, or 


an average cost per day of $2.88, including 
materials. For the information of hon. mem- 
bers I think it is desirable that the accom- 
panying schedule be put on Hansard so that 
hon. gentlemen will be able to review it 
before the bill is dealt with: 


Works PERFORMED BY THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


British Columbia:—Banfi-Jasper Highway 


ee ee ee ee 





Month 


British Columbia:—Banff-Jasper Highway 


A UIDUISE SB... 822. durephensere etc a LSE reo shade os er ele reas: 


sec e ec oe eee eee ee ees cere seeeseeereerereereeseeoereses 


Number Approximate 
aie Man days cont 
srl eos ae eee Oe 256 2,403 
GRR BOs eS MIO t 513 10,768 
EY Wes ae ee he 827 18, 403 
«Peak bb ane d oenitadeee: 622 13, 997 $235,294 00 
gio Sola ap a eae ORT Ooo easter 363 9,4 
so SEES. SEER Pa eta a 629 11, 822 
jis enalegSeerethe + SSI 646 14, 654 
81,513 


eee 


Alberta:—Banff-Waterton Lakes Parks—Elk Island—National Parks 


ING VET Der ie Mite Sees vs rals tele aioiese aig Sronwabedeee mites Gee 


1,843 | $4,449 00 





Saskatchewan:—Prince Albert National Park 


Ue Fehaids\ eal G5 Drea er Gh eicarys ie 45s 6 OE RR OER Oa EE ee ame 


Manitoba:—Riding Mountain Park 


4,730 | $10,728 00 





October wee eee eee ee Coe ee ib aeniénsgee< 
INGWeMMDer Ee. et cette e ee Tene ares hd oc nt ieaeies 


Oe EPPA SPN RT ORNS ont OC 201 2,734 $ 3,402 00 
AM LOLS MAN OIC 1,008 17,800 10,482 00 
20,534 $13,884 00 





In all parks in 





WMecem Der ss tens eee Ie ee oe da nesamoneees 


bt AS aio en BS nun | 2,958 | 


60,924 | $102,962 00 





In other words to December in all parks last fall, 169,544 days’ work was given to needy men at an approximate cost of 


$367,317 or approximately $2-17 per day. 


In all works in the national parks to the amount of $563,800.00 were authorized and up to date $411,205.20 has been expended. 


In Alberta, in connection with the Banff- 
Waterton lakes park, Elk island, and national 
parks there was expended $4,449, at an average 
cost of $2.42 per day, the work being carried 
on during the month of November, and 165 
men being employed. This amount provided 
1,843 man days’ work. 


Mr. Mackenzie King: 
man? 


Mr. Gordon: That includes materials. In 
Saskatchewan in the Prince Albert national 
park in the month of November 295 -men 
were employed, giving 4,730 man day’s work 
at an approximate cost of $10,728. I am in- 
clined to think that that is the exact figure. 
The average cost was $2.27 per day. 


Mr. Woodsworth: Can the minister tell 
us how much of this actually went to the 
men? He has said that material is included. 


Is that $2.42 per 


Mr. Gordon: I shall take note of the 
hon. member’s request; I think I can get the 
information. In Riding Mountain park, Mani- 
toba, there were in October 201 men em- 
ployed, and in November 1,008; a total of 
20,534 man days’ work at a cost of $13,884, 
or an average cost of 68 cents. In all parks 
in December there were 2,958 men employed, 
giving 60,924 man days’ work at a cost. of 
$102,962 or an average cost of $1.69. In 
other words, in all the parks last fall, 169,544 
days’ work were given to needy men at an 
approximate cost of $367,317, or $2.17 per day. 
In all works in the national parks $563,800 
was authorized for payment, and up to date 
$411,205.20 has been expended. 

In addition to that, work has been done in 
Manitoba by the federal Department of 
Public Works in connection with the dykes 
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along the Assiniboine river, and in that work 
$6,904 was expended. 

It became apparent last fall that every 
possible avenue should be explored in order to 
find some method to take care of single home- 
less men, in addition to the policy and pro- 
gram I have just outlined. In this respect 
the government decided that the organization 
of the Department of National Defence might 
well be utilized in the construction of airway 
landing fields in connection with the Trans- 
Canada Airway. This program of works the 
government believed to be for the general 
advantage of Canada, and the men being 
under control and under discipline and living 
in clean and comfortable quarters, the govern- 
ment considered it desirable to utilize this 
machinery of government to take care of as 
many of these men as the work warranted. 
The general conditions provided were that 
the men and supervisory staffs would receive 
no pay, but would be housed, clothed, fed and 
cared for and be given a small cash allowance 
varying from 20 cents a day in the case of 
labourers to $60 a month in the case of fore- 
men. It is estimated that for the period of 
one year the average total cost per person per 
day given relief, including the purchase of 
tools and materials for construction, and in 
certain cases land required, would not exceed 
more than a dollar. Eight hours work per 
day for six days a week would be required, 
with the exception that statutory holidays 
would be observed and Saturday afternoons 
used for recreation purposes and for the 
general cleaning up of the camps. Clothing, 
cooking utensils, camp equipment, blankets 
and so on, all on hand in the department and 
surplus to ordinary requirements of the de- 
partment, would be made available, and the 
existing nation-wide organization for admini- 
stration, purchase and issue of supplies, and 
accounting, would be used. No military 
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discipline would be instituted. The personnel 
would remain civilian, and so long as they 
behaved themselves and observed the few 
simple rules designed in the interests and 
comfort of the majority, they would continue 
to be cared for. The personnel could be dis- 
charged by the officer in charge of a project 
for cause. No compulsion would be exercised 
on them to remain any longer than they 
wished, and every endeavour made to assist 
them to fit themselves for and to obtain re- 
munerative employment. This work is still 
being carried on, and it is proposed that the 
works to be undertaken by the department as 
a measure for the relief of unemployment 
should not include the current works which 
would be undertaken in any event, but should 
anticipate by some years the execution of 
construction which was necessary and which 
had been planned. Only works with a 
relatively low cost for material and low main- 
tenance charges would be included. 

I have already laid upon the table of the 
house order in council dated October 8, 1932, 
authorizing works which it was decided best 
lent themselves to the scheme. It provided 
for the authorization of (1) placing some 
2,000 men at work on the construction of 
intermediate landing fields on the Trans- 
Canada Airways; (2) repairs to the fortifi- 
cations at Halifax and Quebec, the preserva- 
tion of which was so desirable as national 
historic monuments; (3) the construction of 
air stations at Trenton and Rockliffe. 

This program has been slightly enlarged 
since then, and I have here a statement which 
I shall ask to have included in Hansard show- 
ing in detail the various works which have 
been initiated and are being carried out at 
the present time, the number of men em- 
ployed, and the approximate expenditures 
that have been necessitated thereby :— 
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To summarize, I might say that in addition 
to the repairs to the fortifications at Halifax 
and Quebec there are eighteen camps at 
present in operation in the provinces of New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and 
British Columbia in connection with the 
landing fields on the Trans-Canada Airways. 
In the month of October thirty-eight men 
were employed to the extent of 55 man days; 
in November 807 men were employed to the 
extent of 12,581 man days; in December, 1,393 
men were employed to a total of 30,306 man 
days; in January 1,982 men were employed to 
a total of 41,127 man days, or a total of 84,069 
man days for the three months. The strength 
on the fifteenth of this month was 2,089. 

The total expenditure to the end of January, 
covering the cost of materials, purchase of 
land where necessary, food, clothing, tools and 
equipment, equalled $93,196.49. These works 
necessitated an average expenditure per man 
of $1.10 per day. This figure per day does 
not include Sundays and half-holidays and 
days in hospital, precise figures of which are 
not available, but allowing for Sundays and a 
half day for Saturdays, the approximate total 
expenditure works out per man day of relief 
at 86 cents. The estimated total value of the 
work done to January 31, is $69,386.66, which 
does not include the costs incurred for tempor- 
ary accomodation, purchase of land, and so on. 
As these charges are absorbed it is considered 
that the value of work done will considerably 
exceed the total cost. 


Mr. Woodsworth: What is meant by these 
charges being absorbed? 


Mr. Gordon: For instance, the total 
amount spent is $93,196.49. We estimate that 
the value of the work, as a work, is $69,000. 
The land we believe is worth a considerable 
sum of money, and probably will be worth 
more. Add to that the value of the work, 
and the whole value will equal or probably 
exceed the actual expenditure. 

I have had occasion to visit some of these 
camps, and I do not think anyone need be at 
all concerned about the discipline, the cleanli- 
ness and the general atmosphere in the camps. 
The men, of course, are not getting very much 
in the way of cash, but they are getting fine 
shelter, good food, good clothing, and they 
are working, working splendidly and looking 
forward to the time when they can be absorbed 
in normal vocations. There has been very 
little in. the way of sickness in any of these 
camps. 


Summary 


I should like shortly to summarize the 
activities under the 1932 act: 

First; a back to the land movement has 
been initiated and has met with encouraging 


co-operation on the part of the provinces and 
the larger municipalities. A very definite 
start has been made, 1,651 families with 6,906 
dependents have already been approved and 
placed on farms. This in my judgment 
warrants the belief that the whole quota of 
6,923 families for whose settlement provision 
has been made will be placed on farms before 
March 31, 1984, at which date our agreement 
with the provinces expires. The Dominion 
has authorized a contribution of $1,385,675 as 
a non-recoverable grant to settlers, to which 
the provinces and municipalities make con- 
tributions in like amount, making a total of 
$4,157,025 available to finance the scheme. To 
date there has been expended by the Do- 
minion $31,062.98. 

Second: the Interior Department have super- 
vised works in the national parks and on the 
Banff-Jasper highway in Alberta and British 
Columbia through the summer and fall months 
when such work can be usefully done. This 
has resulted in 169,544 man days employment 
being supplied to needy men at a cost of 
roughly $367,317 to December 3ist. 

Third: the Department of Public Works in 
co-operation with the provincial government 
has completed a small work in flood preven- 
tion on the Assiniboine river in Manitoba, to 
which the federal government’s contribution 
was $6,904. 

Fourth: a small sum of $3,000 was expended 
through the Department of Agriculture in 
fitting up some boats to assist in better export 
facilities for live cattle to Great Britain. 

Fifth: under the Department of National 
Defence useful works which ordinarily would 
probably not be undertaken for a few years, 
but works which it is desirable in the public 
interest to have done without delay, have been 
commenced on the landing fields in the trans- 
Canada airway and elsewhere. 

Sixth: direct relief. The total of accounts 
paid or amounts credited to advances is 
$7,851,192.59. The cost of direct relief has, 
in the main been, as hitherto, shared equally 
by the municipality, the province and the 
Dominion. In a few cases where the province 
has established the fact that the municipality 
was unable to assume its full share of 334 
per cent this has been reduced to such a 
proportion as, in the judgment of the prov- 
ince and the Dominion, the municipality could 
assume; the balance has been shared equally 
by the province and Dominion. This prin- 
ciple applies also in wumnorganized districts 
where the province and the Dominion divide 
the total cost equally between the two gov- 
ernments. In the four western provinces the 
Dominion has, during the fall and winter, 
been assuming 100 per cent of the cost of 
direct relief to single homeless unemployed 
persons. 
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Administration of relief to those in need 
in a country such as Canada, whose constitu- 
tion is a federal and not a legislative union, 
presents very much difficulties. Difficulties 
from other angles are encountered by the 
provinces and the municipalities but it is 
gratifying to note that the expenses of pro- 
viding for those in want have been rapidly 
decreasing, and that the amount spent by the 
Dominion for relief purposes during the fiscal 
year 1931-32 amounted to the rather alarm- 
ing figure of $41,500,000, and this figure may 
yet reach $45,600,000 if commitments which 
have been made regarding works are fulfilled. 
During the present fiscal year, by reason of 
the change of policy which took place after 
the conference with the provincial representa- 
tives in April last, and by reason of the better 
organization which resulted from experience 
obtained by municipalities and provinces dur- 
ing the two previous years’ administration, 
we anticipate that the total federal expendi- 
ture for relief purposes will not exceed 
$25,000,000, and will probably be less. The 
total to date of accounts paid and of credits 
against advances amounts to $11,207,874.72. 
But, as previously explained, accounts are 
usually slow in reaching Ottawa, and this 
probably only represents expenditures up to 
a month or two ago. 


I am firmly of the belief, and I believe the 
people of this country are steadily growing 
to believe, that the individual himself is 
learning that he must not rely too much 
upon the state; that in a country such as we 
have, individuals must be individualists, and 
take advantage of the opportunities that are 
theirs. I am well aware that for many 
reasons it is difficult for men engaged in cer- 
tain vocations, who have their homes estab- 
lished in the urban centres, to take advantage 
of the opportunities that a great country like 
Canada affords. But I am confident, having 
regard to the experience in the administration 
of relief to the needy during the past twelve 
months, that the individual is becoming in- 
creasingly active to take advantage of such 
opportunities as there are to make himself 
self-sustaining. I sometimes wonder if one 
can draw the line between the responsibility 
of the state and the responsibility of the in- 
dividual. Some people advocate destroying 
individualism, turning everything into system. 
They advocate mass men rather than in- 
dividual men. I am not prepared to subscribe 
to that doctrine, and while in certain parts of 
Canada to-day things are not at all normal 
as far as the life of the Canadian people is 
concerned, and their ability to earn money, 
yet in many parts of Canada the business of 
the country is advancing—I could name parts 


of Canada where it is—and I am confident 
that the future holds for the people of this 
country the promise of better times and the 
opportunity to sustain themselves. Certainly 
when you find the direct relief to those who 
are needy and are practically indigent falling 
from $46,000,000 down to less than $25,000,000 
even though the number receiving relief for 
the varying periods has increased, it is a hope- 
ful sign which I think will be gratifying to 
the taxpayers of the country, notwithstanding 
that it may be said that the reduction is due 
largely to better organization, because no 
province and no municipality in the Domin- 
ion, at the outset in 1930, was equipped or 
organized to take care of the situation which 
was then upon us. But each succeeding 
month I believe is teaching the lesson of 
economy with respect to the administration 
of the moneys which are being subscribed by 
the taxpayers to take care of their less for- 
tunate fellow citizens, and I have myself a 
confident belief that with the gradual turn 
towards other vocations than those which have 
afforded a certain sense of security to our 
people in the past, and better business con- 
ditions, it will not be too long delayed when 
the granting of direct relief to our citizens 
will disappear. 


Mr. Woodsworth: May I ask the number 
now on unemployment relief in Canada? 


Mr. Gordon: The last month for which I 
have any return is January. I have the total 
number of men, women and children receiv- 
ing relief, including all those who in normal 
times are given relief, because we can all feel 
assured that all these people are receiving 
relief, and that number—it is for varying 
periods—is 1,357,562. That includes all those 
classes for varying periods of time. It is 
represented by 252,000 heads of families. 


—_—_——_——_—_— 


Earnings in the men’s clothing industry in 
the United States in 1932, averaged 19°5 
cents less per hour and $8.58 less per full- 
time week than in 1930, according to a survey 
recently completed by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics covering 243 representative establish- 
ments manufacturing men’s outer garments— 
coats, pants, vests, and overcoats. In 1932 
the average earnings were 50°6 cents per 
hour and $22.47 per full-time week. Full- 
time hours averaged 44-4 in 1932 as compared 
with 44:3 in 1930, an increase of 0-1 hour 
per week. The average number of days 
worked per week in 1932 by males in the vari- 
ous occupations ranged from 4-7 to 5:3, and 
by females, from 4°3 to 5:5. 
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RETURN TO THE LAND MOVEMENT IN THE PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC IN 1932. 


i Festi following table shows the number of 

families and single men who were “re- 
turned to the land” in the various counties 
in the Province of Quebec during the year 
1932. The number of settlers returning from 
the United States is also shown. The pro- 
visions of the Act to Promote the Return to 
the Land, which was passed by the Legisla- 
ture last year, were outlined in the Lasour 
GazEeTTE, March, 1932, page 298. The Act 
provided for the acquisition by the govern- 
ment of vacant lands, including those sold for 
municipal taxes, at a price not exceeding $100 
in each lot or $5 per arpent, and for the dis- 
posal of such lands, where they are suitable 
for farming, to settlers under conditions to. be 
fixed by the government. The provincial 
government was also empowered to effect 
agreements with the Federal or municipal 
authorities, timber limit holders, and others, 
for the purpose of promoting the interest of 
colonization and the return to the land. The 
figures given below show that the number of 
families returning to the land was 3,678, the 
number of single men being 985. Of these 
settlers, 329 families and 208 single men re- 
turned from the United States to take up land 
in the Province. 


RETURN TO THE LAND IN QUEBEC IN 1932 


United Se 
‘ nited States 
County Families Bree Se 
Families cele 
ADitibie si 8. ese 528 LOO) Kae ees SP eee 
Argenteuil............ 1 Dialed) 5 eon abo oboe sie ® oa 
Arthabaska.......... 18 6 5 5 
Bagot.. VERE 25 5 16 3 
IBeauCOs 0k. a 97 88 13 35 
Beauharnois.......... 3 1 ey eae See 
Bellechasse........... 14 5 6 2 
BS ORGIIGT for here soe 5, 42 2 12 3 
Bonaventure......... 134 10 10 14 
POTION cn Mee chs aches 10 1 3 2 
MODAINDIVe «hoe inios + « 4 a 1 1 
Champlain........... 21 1 1 3 
Charlevoigz.:5.)....+. 103 22 3 1 


RETURN TO THE LAND IN QUEBEC IN 1932—Con. 











From 
United States 
County 





Chateauguay......... 
Chicoutimi...) 7-o5.. 
Comptoneateas se 
Deux-Montagnes...... 
Dorchester: 3:2... 


Gasp RIES Be AO. 


Etuntine dons... 2%... 
iberville sss eese te. 
Jacques-Cartier....... 
Joletbe, each. ae 


tell iat cctes. ates 


Eaprairies). ti... 086 


Maskinongé.......... 
Matane 27h. 
Matapédia........... 
MEP aniiG ey... sence: 
Missisquoi........... 
Montcalm eri D... kk 
Montmagny.......... 
Montmorency........ 
Napierville........... 
Nicolet. Baie 
Papineats: so0 5), aay 
Pontiac... 4a 


Québec-Cté.......... 
Ricgheliowys! mess. wax 
Richmond kes ese. 
Rimouski............ 


Sheflord?,;;4ait an. 2 


Soulanges 72s sions. 
Stanstead..:......... 
St-Hyacinthe........ 
Stean eres s+ 
St-Maurice........... 
Témiscamingue...... 
Témiscouata......... 
Terrebonne........... 
Vaudreuils, ate. se 
Verchéres............ 
Wallets iOS)... 


Resolutions Adopted by Dominion-Provincial Conference, January 17-19, 
on present unemployment and relief conditions 


Item No. 1 


Present unemployment and relief conditions. 
Are they being satisfactorily dealt with? If 
not, what modifications are suggested? 

The Conference adopted the following report 
submitted by the Committee appointed to 
deal with Item No. 1 of the Agenda. 

1. That federal assistance to the provinces 
in the discharge of their constitutional obliga- 
tions should be continued on the basis of the 


vrovinces dealing with the present unpre- 
cedented economic conditions by distribution 
of direct relief. 

2. Attention is directed, however, to the fol- 
lowing matters as worthy of consideration by 
the federal government. 

a. Percentage of financial responsibility: 

While some provinces desire an increase in 
the proportion contributed by the Dominion, 
other provinces are satisfied with the present 
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division and do not feel that an increase 


should be asked for. 


b. Medical Services: 

In the opinion of the committee a limited 
expenditure for medical attention, where 
circumstances render such expenditure neces- 
sary, might be regarded as coming within the 
scope of the definition of direct relief. 


c. Limitation or per capita per diem expendi- 
ture: 


The suggestion is offered that future relief 
arrangements made between the Dominion 
and the provinces might be on a basis of a 
definite maximum amount per capita per diem, 
subject to variations to accord with local 
conditions and past experience. The com- 
mittee decided that this suggestion should be 
referred to each of the provincial administra- 
tions for consideration, and subject to arrange- 
ment between the Dominion and a province as 
to a suitable scale, each province might have 
the option of accepting such a plan or adher- 
ing to the present arrangement. 

One of the advantages of a per diem scale 
of contribution by the Dominion would be 
the avoidance of settling difficult questions as 
to what items could or could not be included 
under the present definition of direct relief. 


d. Cost of Additional Investigation: 


The committee considered the suggestion 
that additional investigators be employed for 
the purpose of controlling expenditures and 
preventing abuse, and decided that such 
expenditure could be justified amply on the 
grounds of sound administration and economy 
and recommends that the Dominion should 
share in the cost equally with the province. 
In this regard it is suggested that Dominion 
and Provincial officials engaged in the ad- 
ministration of relief should confer and draw 
up a system of regulations, so as to have as 
great a uniformity in relief administration as 
possible. 


e. Local administration of relief by committees 
or commissions: 


The Committee is favourably disposed to 
the idea that local authorities might to 
advantage entrust the granting of relief to 
committees or commissions but felt that this 
was a Matter in the discretion of each prov- 
ince. 


f. Public Works; 


While the committee is still of the opinion 
that relief works should not be entered into 
as a general policy, it is felt that, if local 


conditions exist whereby employment could 
be given by means of necessary public works, 
the federal government should consider favour- 
ably an application for assistance towards 
bearing its share of the cost of actual labour, 
provided a system of rotation is established 
so as to divide the work among the greatest 
number of unemployed. 


g. Single, Homeless, Unemployed: 


It is recommended that single men “ un- 


employed and destitute’ be regarded as com- 
ing within the category of “single, homeless, 
unemployed,” under the agreements entered 
into between certain of the provinces and the 
Dominion. 


h. Unemployed Youths: 


The Committee recommends that the 
Dominion Director of Unemployment Relief 
take up with the administrative officers in the 
provinces the peculiar problem of the youth, 
out of school or college, who finds himself 
without work and without support, with a 
view to suggesting means of dealing more 
satisfactorily with this question. 


Item No. 7 


The regulation of truck and motor bus ser- 
vices with interprovincial and national rail 
transportation facilities: 


It was agreed that the Minister of Railways 
should submit to the provinces a question- 
naire dealing with matters relating to the 
regulation of truck and motor bus services, 
and that after assembly and study of the 
information obtained, a conference of the 
appropriate officials of the Dominion and the 
provinces should be called to consider the 
whole situation. It was further agreed that 
the Dominion Statistician should assist the 
Minister of Railways in preparing the ques- 
tionnaire. 


Item No. 8 


Uniform statistical information: 


The Conference adopted the following reso- 
lution: 


That in the opinion of this Conference the 
necessity for accurate and comparable statis- 
tics relating to public finance is apparent and 
the conference recommends that the Domin- 
ion Statistician should communicate with the 
treasurers and/or Statisticians of the several 
provinces with a view of securing uniformly 
classified statistical information. 
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Program of the United States Executive to Restore National Prosperity 


The policies to be followed by the govern- 
ment of the United States in an effort to re- 
store prosperity were outlined by President 
Franklyn D. Roosevelt in his inaugural ad- 
dress on March 4. After a reference to the 
fact that “plenty is at our doorstep, but a 
generous use of it languishes in the very sight 
of the supply,” and to the failure and false 
leadership of “the rulers of the exchange of 
mankind’s goods,” the President proceeded :— 

“ Restoration calls, however, not for changes 
in ethics alone. This nation asks for action, 
and action now. Our greatest primary task is 
to put people to work. This is no unsolvable 
problem if we face it wisely and courageously. 
It can be accomplished in part by direct re- 
cruiting by the government itself, treating the 
task as we would treat the emergency of a 
war, but at the same time through this em- 
ployment accomplishing greatly needed pro- 
jects to stimulate and reorganize the use of our 
natural resources. 

“Hand in hand with this we must frankly 
recognize the over-balance of population in 
our industrial centres, and by engaging on a 
national scale in a redistribution, endeavour 
to provide a better use of the land, for those 
best fitted for the task can be helped by defi- 
nite efforts to raise the values of agricultural 
products and with this the power to purchase 
the output of our cities. 


Old Age Pensions 


Mandatory laws providing for the payment 
of old-age pensions have been enacted in In- 
diana and Washington recently, according to 
the Old Age Security Herald of the American 
Association for Old Age Security for March 
(References to the progress of Old Age Pen- 
sions in the United States have been made in 
previous issues of the Lasour Gazerts, Sep- 
tember, 1932, page 949; May, 1932, page 520, 
etc.). In three other states, Nevada, Oregon 
and Arizona, pension measures have been 
adopted by one house of the Legislature. No 
less than 123 bills have been introduced and 
are being discussed by Legislatures and legis- 
lative committees in thirty-four states. 

At the same time the National Child Labour 
Committee reports a widespread revival of 
interest in minimum-wage legislation through- 
out the country. Seven states are listed in 
which minimum-wage bills for minors or for 
women and minors have already been pre- 
sented to the Legislatures this winter. These 
states are Connecticut, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, New Hampshire, New York, Rhode 
Island and Utah. “The present economic 


“Tt can be helped by preventing realistically 
the tragedy of the growing loss through fore- 
closure of our small homes and our farms. 

“Tt can be helped by insistence that the 
federal, state and local governments act forth- 
with on the demand that their cost be dras- 
tically reduced. . 


“Tt can be helped by the unifying of relief 
activities, which to-day are often scattered, 
uneconomical and unequal. 

“Tt can be helped by national planning for 
and supervision of all forms of transportation 
and of communications and other utilities 
which have a definitely public character. 
There are many ways in which it can be 
helped, but it can never be helped merely by 
talking about it. We must act and act quickly. 


“Finally, in our progress toward a resump- 
tion of work, we require two safeguards against 
a return of the evils of the old order; there 
must be a strict supervision of all banking and 
credits and investments; there must be an end 
to speculation with other people’s money, and 
there must be provision for an adequate but 
sound currency. 


“These are the lines of attack. I shall 
presently urge upon a new Congress in special 
session detailed measures for their fulfilment, 
and I shall seek the immediate assistance of 
the several states.” 


in United States 


stress, with its resultant demand for cheap 
labour, has brought a return of working condi- 
tions similar to those existing fifty years ago,” 
the committee reports; “sweat shops have 
sprung up in all of the eastern industrial states, 
and from every part of the country come re- 
ports of wages paid to women and minors 
averaging only $3 to $4 for a full week’s work, 
and in many instances falling far below that 
rate.” 





In the fiscal year 1931-32 the expenditures 
in the United States for vocational education 
from Federal funds amounted to $8,414,834, 
and from State and local funds, $24,987,569, 
a total of $33,402,403—an increase of $1,259,- 
211 over the preceding 12 months. The total 
enrollment in vocational schools and courses 
operated under State plans in the same year 
was 1,176,162, distributed as follows: 257,255 
in agricultural schools, 579,591 in trade and 
industrial schools, and 339,316 in home eco- 
nomics schools. All the States were reported 
as being particularly interested in problems 
of training for the unemployed. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JANUARY, 1933 


clwee following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on February 1 was 7,956, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 706,478 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under re- 
view. The number of unions reporting for 
January was 1,808, having an aggregate mem- 


bership of 156,746 persons. It should be un- 
derstood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 66 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of February, 1933, as Reported 
by Employers 


Employment at the beginning of February, 
1933, as on the same date in 1932, showed a 
decrease, according to data tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,956 firms 
whose payrolls aggregated 706,478 persons, 
compared with 720,448 on January 1. The 
index, based on the 1926 average as 100, de- 
clined from 78:5 in the preceding month to 
76:8 on February 1, while on the same date 
in 1932 it stood at 89-7. At the beginning of 
February in the preceding eleven years, the 
index was as follows: 1931, 100-7; 1930, 111-6; 
1929, 110°5; 1928, 102-0; 1927, 96-6; 1926, 91-8; 
1925, 87:1; 1924, 91-7; 1923, 90-6; 1922, 79-9 
and 1921, 91-2. 

Important recovery was shown in manufac- 
turing, especially of textile, iron and steel, 
leather, pulp and paper and lumber products. 
On the other hand, decided declines (largely 
seasonal in character) were noted in construc- 
tion, especially in highway work, and in trade, 
transportation and mining. The losses in trade 
were unusually large, as the seasonal falling-off 
in buying following the Christmas activity 
became evident. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Reductions were recorded in all provinces, 
those in Quebec being most pronounced. 


Maritime Provinces—Mining reported espec- 
ially heavy losses in the Maritime Provinces, 
but decreases were also indicated in construc- 
tion, manufacturing (particularly in food and 
iron and steel products), communications and 


trade. On the other hand, improvement was 
shown in logging and transportation. Statistics 
were received from 573 firms, employing 53,419 
workers, compared with 55,909 at the beginning 
of January. A rather larger falling-off had 
been recorded on the same date in 1932, when 
the level of employment was higher. 


Quebec—lIncreases in manufacturing (nota- 
bly of lumber, leather, iron and steel and pulp 
and paper products), were offset by declines 
in logging, mining, transportation, trade and 
construction. The working forces of the 1,920 
cooperating employers aggregated 204,196 per- 
sons, as against 209,778 in their last report. A 
decrease had also been noted on February 1, 
1932, but the index was then higher. 


Onitario—Considerable gains were made in 
manufacturing, chiefly in the iron and steel, 
textile, leather, pulp and paper and lumber 
divisions; services, mining and logging also 
reported heightened activity, while there were 
large seasonal reductions in trade, transporta- 
tion and construction. According to data 
received from 3,522 firms, their staffs declined 
from 295,215 at the beginning of January, to 
293,734 on the date under review. A larger 
decrease had been indicated on February 1, 
1932, when the volume of employment was 
greater than at the beginning of February of 
the present year. 


Prairie Provinces—The decrease in per- 
sonnel reported by the firms making returns at 
the beginning of February was on a much 
larger scale than that noted on the same date 
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of last year, the workers released numbering 
more than twice those laid off on Feburary 1, 
1932. The index was lower than in the winter 
of last year. Statements were tabulated from 
1,168 employers, whose staffs declined by 4,906 
persons to 99,768 on the date under review. 
Logging was more active, and manufacturing 
also showed some improvement, while con- 
struction, transportation and trade were season- 
ally inactive. 


British Columbia—There was a contraction 
in employment on February 1; this took place 
mainly in construction, but logging, com- 
munications, services and trade also showed a 
falling-off. On the other hand, there was an 
improvement in manufacturing, and a small 


and the adjacent Border Cities a slightly 
favourable tendency was in evidence. 


Montreal—Manufactures showed consider- 
able recovery (especially in the footwear, 
iron and steel and edible product groups), 
while large seasonal losses were indicated in 
trade and transportation. On the whole, there 
was a decrease in Montreal, according to the 
data received from 1,094 firms employing 
111,805 workers. A loss had also been re- 
corded on February 1, 1982, when the index 
was higher. 


Quebec.—Returns tabulated from 150 em- 
ployers in Quebec City showed that they had 
decreased their stafis from 11,541 on January 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notre.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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increase also occurred in mining. The working 
forces of the 773 reporting firms aggregated 
55,361, a decrease of 1,511 persons as compared 
with their staffs in the preceding month. A 
reduction had also been indicated on February 
1, 1932, but the index was then many points 
higher. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment was downward in 
Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver, while in Hamilton, Windsor 


1 to 11,121 persons at the beginning of Febru- 
ary, the index falling from 92-6 on January 1 
to 88-9 on the date under review. Manu- 
facturers reported little general change, 
although there was a slight improvement in 
boot and shoe factories. Trade, on the other 
hand, was seasonally dull. The index was 
lower than on the corresponding date of last 
year, although employment had then also 
shown a reduction. 

Toronto—Heavy seasonal losses took place 
in trade, and construction was also slacker, 
but there were important gains in manufactur- 
ing, especially of textile and vegetable food 
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products. The result was a decrease of 3,274 
in the number employed by the 1,202 co-operat- 
ing firms who had 101,427 employees. This 
decrease was similar to that indicated on 
February 1 of a year ago, but the level of 
employment was then higher. 


Ottawa—There were moderate declines in 
manufacturing, transportation and trade in 
Ottawa; 151 employers had 10,883 workers, or 
139 fewer than on January 1. Employment 
was in smaller volume than at the beginning 
of February, 1932, when the reduction recorded 
was smaller. 

Hamilton—Employment in Hamilton showed 
a slight increase, mainly in the manufacturing 
group, in which large gains were shown by 
iron and steel plants. There were losses of a 


Cities. 


seasonal character in construction and trade. 
Statistics were tabulated from 233 firms em- 
ploying 22,121 persons, compared with 21,971 
in the preceding month. The index was many 
points lower than on February 1 of a year 
ago, but a decrease had then been reported. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities.— 
Considerable recovery was indicated in auto- 
mobile factories, and there were also increases 
in construction, services and trade, resulting 
in a generally improved situation in the Border 
The 129 co-operating firms reported 
8,605 workers, as against 8,099 on January 1. 
Activity was not so great as on the same date 
in 1932; the trend then, however, had been 
downward. 


Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’”’ in Table 1 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








Canada 


May 
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1D lec et eS rE MEINS Shc, JOcos Coomeandcnak 83-2 
JAN 1 MOSS ete: chs Cee oe ae eck 78-5 
Hebeetiks . Vee. Ba. Aes eat stoxs aera 76-8 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
Areas as at February 1, 19383...............- 100-0 


Maritime 
Provinces 





British 
Columbia 


Prairie 
Provinces 


Quebec Ontario 


87-8 83-7 

96-4 86-6 89-2 90-5 83-7 
90-1 84-4 86-9 90-1 81-4 
87-8 85-3 85-1 91-6 82-8 
84-9 85-8 86:1 94-6 82-1 
86-8 83-6 84-2 91-6 77-8 
83-8 82-9 84-1 86-7 73°8 
80-1 77-8 78-8 84-4 69-7 
76°5 75-7 78-5 80-4 68-0 
7-6 28-9 41-6 14-1 7-8 
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Winnipeg —The number employed in Winni- 
peg showed a contraction, mainly in con- 
struction and transportation. Returns were 
compiled from 391 firms with 32,468 employees, 
compared with 33,561 in the preceding month. 
Employment was not so active as at the 
beginning of February of last year, when 
curtailment had also been indicated. 


Vancouver—The manufacturing, construc- 
tion and trade groups reported reduced em- 
ployment, but transportation was brisker. The 
344 reporting firms employed 25,078 persons, 
as against 25,425 on January 1. The index 
was lower than on the same date in 1932, when 
improvement had been reported. 

Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table II. 


Manufacturing 


The revival in factory employment was not 
so marked as on February 1, 1932, when the 
index was higher than on the date under 
review. Statements were tabulated from 4,896 
manufacturers employing 371,924 operatives, 
compared with 368,994 in the preceding month. 
The most noteworthy recovery took place in 
the iron and steel and textile industries; within 
the former group, the automobile and other 
land vehicle, agricultural implement and iron 
pipe divisions showed the largest advances, 
while in the latter, garment and personal fur- 
nishing, cotton, woollen and silk and headwear 
factories reported especially pronounced im- 
provement, The lumber, leather and pulp 
and paper divisions also registered important 


Norz.—The ‘Relative Weight” in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


a 
——eeESSESSSESESESaESES=ES=S O_O aaa aaa OS 


Ce eS OS a (eS 





—— Montreal Quebec Toronto 

Hela ts 122s 0g oo 746 ole. cde aad 90-4 

Heb: 1, 19235. 8%... so STS Dla i. ete d 95-9 

Mebs 11924 elena... SCY Aad (sc cee Bibi Ai 93-6 

Heb. 11925". ee. so 86-4 102-4 91-7 

Reb. 1) 192630 a... 2. 89-5 91-6 95-6 

Hep 1s 1920s. ae ce 94-5 98-3 99-3 

Reps. 15 1928s ee eas: 100-3 110-9 105-4 

Eebs 1° 1929's, wert. =< 4: 106-9 114-3 115-9 

107-2 123-4 117-6 

109-5 112-5 116-4 

108-7 110-0 115-9 

109-2 111-7 116-5 

110°8 115-3 117-8 

116-6 122-3 118-5 

116-0 130°1 117-8 

114-5 138-2 115-4 

113-2 138-5 114-7 

114-1 138-3 116-2 

112-6 135-3 115-5 

108-6 128-0 113-8 

102-4 127-0 107-5 

102-8 120-7 107-1 

105-1 123-3 107°5 

106-2 122-2 109-5 

107-0 125-7 111-4 

107-1 126-7 110-3 

105-1 122-2 109-0 

102-5 122-0 106-3 

102-3 123-2 106-6 

97°3 124-2 107-3 

95°4 120-0 105-6 

96-7 108-7 104-8 

Paneer tela 2 on etx se he 88-0 160-8 99-6 

LCs 0 ol Vega genes Ales -h aiccare 4 87-4 100-9 97°8 

Mare It) ese otc 89°8 101-9 97-8 

Apres Lect eee. oe 91-2 102-0 97-8 

Maver ls ere hace 91-1 104-0 97°5 

Jimop te... eter ek 91-7 105-6 96-8 

SUV EEL. one CERES «se: 88-6 104:8 94-6 

NE gal Wages GA Geo eer 85-5 101-0 92-3 

Sapte Len, Ai eee eet 86-3 105-8 91-6 

OCEY 1s 24s geet 88-0 100-2 93-5 

Nove: 1. he ceeneet sak 84-8 98-5 92-5 

Meee leo ine het se 85-1 95-9 91-2 

“EV stoma! baal AEB Ete ies rer 77°5 92-6 86:5 

TS Se) beans. 5 cites 4 76:1 88-3 84-7 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at Feb. 1, 

ORR IR IIE dees eer 4 15-8 1-6 14-4 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
RP ORAS oF Bel bec e peisid Rome Gerace 86-1 76-8 
101-9 Bb SH | Micke. she « 91-1 74°3 
95-5 Sy Ge 0 fe aes ee 86-7 78-9 
91-7 B14) aa. saeccce ees 86-2 84-3 
92-7 91-5 95-6 91-9 94-7 
95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140°9 103-4 110-4 
125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107°4 
112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
122-8 97-6 75-1 98-1 106-0 
121-7 95-8 77°8 98-2 104°5 
124-5 96-1 80-9 96-4 99-7 
118-6 96-3 67-7 93-5 101-9 
112-7 94-0 72°3 93-2 98-3 
108-9 91-3 83-5 92-5 91-1 
104-5 90-2 81-4 89-6 90-1 
96-6 90-4 80-4 88-5 87-8 
101-7 87-4 89-8 86-8 87-8 
102-5 86-9 88-3 86-1 87-6 
100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 89-4 
99-3 84-4 89-6 87-0 88-7 
97-6 80-6 80-0 86-0 87-9 
98-0 77-1 71-8 85-1 89-0 
94-4 77°6 58-7 85-6 88-5 
94-1 77-8 62-5 84-3 87-9 
92-6 76-6 63-7 82-2 85-8 
85-8 70:7 63-9 80-8 82-5 
85-7 70°4 67-2 77°8 81-2 
1:5 3-1 1-2 4-6 3-5 
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gains, while there were losses in food, rubber, 
electric current and some other plants. 


Animal Products—Edible—There was a fur- 
ther decline in employment in this group at 
the beginning of February; the reduction in- 
volved practically the same number of work- 
ers as that noted on the corresponding date 
last year, when the index was four points 
higher. Statements were tabulated from 216 
firms employing 15,981 workers, as compared 
with 16,689 in the preceding month. Meat- 
preserving plants reported the greatest losses. 


Leather and Products—Employment in boot 
and shoe factories showed a large increase, but 
was not quite so active as on the correspond- 
ing date of a year ago, when gains had also 
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been noted. A combined working force of 
16,673 persons was reported by the 255 co- 
operating manufacturers, who had 15,792 em- 
ployees at the beginning of January. Most 
of the advance took place in Quebec and 
Ontario. 


Lumber and Products—Improvement was 
indicated in sawmills and in wood-turning and 
carving, container and other lumber-using fac- 
tories; 413 workers were taken on by the 761 
firms making returns, who had 22,964 on their 
staffs. This increase was smaller than that 
registered at the beginning of February, 1932, 
when employment was in greater volume, The 
gains in Quebec were most extensive. 


Norz.—The “‘Relative Weight” in Table III shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 











_—_ All in- Manu- 

dustries | facturing | Logging 

1 C2) 9 Pauads PRSS L8 BPe e e aa 91-2 91-8 170-2 
Heb! Lent) FE ee eee 79-9 79-0 111-0 
Webn lr etOgs ee eens 6 aeem 90-6 92-0 171-7 
Hie lysi ls GL O24 ree eases. fe ee 91-7 91-9 175-1 
Hebe 1; WOZb eee mek 87-1 85-8 156-7 
Hebe, ts “1026 seer on eae 91-8 93-0 145-5 
Hebs 1s 1077 ia ees eae 96-6 98-2 149-1 
1 102-0 102-3 169-5 

1 110-5 112-8 178-3 

1 111-2 106-5 200-2 

pale 111-6 110-2 209-8 
mer 110-2 110-9 178-3 

il 1 107-8 111-8 87-6 

1 111-4 112-4 63-5 

116-5 113-6 90-0 

118-9 111-3 82-1 

118-8 110-2 61-5 

116-6 108-2 54-3 

116-2 107-8 70-8 

112-9 104-6 90-9 

108-5 100-6 106-5 

101-7 93-7 107-6 

100-7 96-1 102-2 

100-2 97-6 82-7 

99-7 99-7 42-9 

102-2 100-7 55-9 

103-6 99-4 53-3 

103-8 97-2 38-5 

105-2 94-7 28-8 

107-1 94-7 30-5 

103-9 91-8 42-2 

103-0 88-8 63-7 

99-1 89-6 73-1 

91-6 83-9 68-7 

89-7 85-9 68-5 

88-7 87-0 60-6 

87-5 87-3 31-1 

87-5 85-8 82-5 

89-1 86-0 37-9 

88-7 85-4 34-2 

86-3 82-6 29-1 

86-0 83-1 26-0 

86-7 84-1 28-4 

84-7 81-7 37°9 

83-2 80-3 56-2 

78-5 74-4 74-5 

76°8 75:0 67-3 

Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries, as at 

February 1, 1933.......... 100-0 52-7 2-6 


Commun-| Trans- Con- 
Mining | ications | portation] struction | Services| Trade 

100-2 89-9 93-5 61-4 78:7 91-8 
93-8 82-2 89-6 49-0 76-6 89-6 
106-0 82-9 93-7 52-8 77-2 93-0 
108-8 89-3 95-7 58-1 88-8 90-5 
97-4 92-4 90-9 60-3 89-2 93-5 
98-4 95-1 93-4 61-0 90-1 97-4 
104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
117°8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
104-5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133-0 120-9 
105-6 105-8 97-8 176:8 134-8 120-5 
108-2 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 120-8 
107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 
107-5 100-5 93-5 128-8 116-1 125-6 
105-1 98-1 85-6 104-8 114-4 125-7 
102-4 97-3 83-4 90-4 112-1 117-2 
101-1 95-2 81-9 83-3 114-7 113-6 
101-0 93-9 81-9 79°9 113-9 114-3 
97-9 94-1 84-3 83-2 114-7 116-2 
96-8 94-1 85-5 92-9 116-8 116-1 
95-0 93-1 85-9 93-3 119-9 115-4 
94-8 93-5 85-3 90-0 117-0 113-8 
96-5 92-9 86-5 84-4 119-4 113-1 
98-2 91-2 87-2 84-3 109-8 114-5 
101-2 89-6 84-5 77-9 106-5 115-4 
99-9 89-3 83-9 67-6 103-7 117-8 
96-9 87-5 78-3 58-5 102-2 119-6 
94-0 85-7 75:0 54-8 104-2 109-4 
6-0 3-2 12-5 8-9 2°9 11-2 
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Plant Products, Edible—There was an im- 
provement in the vegetable food group, ac- 
cording to the 3888 reporting establishments, 
which employed 25,535 workers, compared with 
25,175 in the preceding month. Canneries 
showed small seasonal losses, while bread and 
bakery products and chocolate and confec- 


tionery factories showed an increase in the 
number of employees. A considerable decline 
had been reported on February 1 of last year; 
the index then stood at 91-1, as compared 
with 89-8 on the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper—Pulp and paper mills were 
somewhat busier, and paper product factories 


Taste IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 








Industries 1Relative | Feb. 1, 
weight 1933 
MRA CCUG a ass Sis aco ee Shetales sok eo 52-7 75-0 
Animal products—edible............ 2:3 88-1 
Hur and prodticts set Silat eiachde ele 2 65-8 
Leather and products................ 2-4 82-2 
Bootsjand Shoes. 2... ccs ne 30° 1-6 88-9 
Lumber and products............... 3-2 44-4 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-4 31-2 
j UTR TERT LO cmsepeiietats tes Asie Sed cneamitnae 8 64-1 
Other lumber products............ 1-0 69-3 
Musical instruments................. “1 22°3 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-6 89-8 
Pulp and paper products............. 7-1 83-3 
IP ANGUpANeLek ears de. eis 2-9 67-7 
Paper products, .77.) ove: ore 1:0 94-5 
Printing and publishing........... 3-2 100-4 
Rb Der DEOGUCtSi nee oe cee ea eres 1:3 72°3 
‘hextilesprodiicts2 8 rts. es esate: 10-7 89-2 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4-1 99-3 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1-9 69-4 
Woollen, yarn and cloth......... 9 108-7 
Silk and silk goods.............. 1-0 375-0 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-3 102-4 
Garments and personal furnishings. 3-2 77-9 
Other textile products............. foal 72-0 
Plant products (N.6.85)\.; sda s deeb 2-1 114-5 
ANOWACCOL Lie «cee aetna etree ore 1:3 116-6 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 8 110-6 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 112-5 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-1 103-6 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 7 48-6 
ilectric, Currents, © o.1<5 seesas ake 1-9 106-7 
Electrical apparatus................. 1:3 90-2 
Tron and steel products.............. 10-8 58-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products. -8 46-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-0 62-3 
Agricultural implements........... “4 30:3 
and: vehicles... me 5-7 66-9 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-3 64-4 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 3 52-5 
Heating appliances................ +3 51-7 
Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... “4 44-5 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
GUCESHa LSet E em tn Suen 4 52-9 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-5 57-0 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-7 76-8 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-6 116-0 
Miscellancousl Sie. 68. eae. 5 92-4 
OO GUND eyrrstets «20655 26 ela cies. tilts 6 Paka hete 3-5 2-6 67°3 
LEAS ronan Reid ore hss Mees ABE aS CRE 6-0 94-0 
Coal Elias... Seas. Re 3°3 85-8 
Métallic ones to0). dnt, recuse sincyrs esi 2-2 132-8 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 5 57-3 
Conrmuntorlonsiere. . oe «Anant ten ae 3-2 85-7 
Mclerranbs: ..\.08. sn. csphccn cbc Aa > + 6 82-3 
Melephones’:..... snc cnc Oat ree ae 2-6 86-6 
DUIS DOTULCCOTE IA ENR ois vis v's ons eee 12-5 75-0 
Street railways and cartage......... 3-4 112-4 
PLEA LAU Ways. scence secs won sis 7:7 68:5 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-4 58-6 
Construction and Maintenance........... 8-9 54-8 
LEYTE Va TT ea Se SOP eae rt rat Ne 1-6 28-7 
Wag h way te cece. Goetisaeenrcas raise 4-4 88-9 
RAW chs cseurd yes cede cind oes « taver. 2-9 51-0 
Services........ saa ee ea ae RC La steers ake 2-9 104-2 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-5 97-7 
Protessional <i}, ath lo wecurkcaencurens 3 125-1 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-1 108-9 
WAG SRAL Naa WA ARE. HOR Ciel ha ate 11-2 109-4 
lee 230 ee Racer Sor eo eae ON 6 Ream 8-2 114-9 
MVGOLOSALOS ona ohvain ss amersisiie-sie.cs. 3-0 96-5 
Allindusiries ie SSR. ON, 100-0 76-8 


Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, | Feb.1, | Feb. 1, 
1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 
74-4 85-9 96-1 110-2 112-8 102-3 
92-0 92-1 94-2 101-5 105-1 97-3 
77:8 76-9 86-5 73-8 80-0 89-4 
77-6 86-2 77-7 93-0 92-3 106-4 
80-8 93-1 79-6 94-7 94°58 [ats abies 
43-2 57-8 70-6 86-3 87-6 86-1 
30-0 41-8 52-8 70°5 71-0 73-5 
64-1 91-0 104-8 118-0 121-9 113-3 
67-0 80-4 96-8 109-0 111-6 105-2 
22-9 59-7 51-0 72-0 102-5 97-8 
88-4 91-1 95-9 101-6 97-2 92-1 
82-2 88-8 97-4 109-6 109-6 107-7 
67-1 73°4 85-0 102-4 104-7 107-8 
89-4 93-4 96-6 109-5 110-4 105-3 
100-5 107-9 114-4 119-1 116-3 108-9 
75-6 90-9 104-3 128-9 138-9 118-6 
88-1 96-3 99-7 103-5 107-5 105-7 
100-6 103-8 102-2 98-1 109-1 111-1 
73°6 79-4 83-7 86-6 104-5 106-5 
105-7 107-8 97-4 98-7 107-5 101-0 
364-9 344-5 316-5 251-5 IZOD Roses, ee 
103-0 106-1 104-9 110-0 110-7 99-6 
75-3 88-8 98-3 106-0 102-3 101-1 
65-9 80-6 87-6 102-1 109-4 111-7 
120-6 119-2 117-2 130-1 127-3 118-3 
124-8 120-9 104-3 123-1 T2053)? [enters 
113-0 115-5 137-2 141-3 13823'9 [Keates 
108-9 97-9 120-8 198-3 151-0 138-9 
101-8 110-3 114-2 120-8 112-8 108-5 
50-1 76-7 91-6 110-0 109-6 96-3 
108-3 115-7 121-1 126-4 115-6 107-2 
96-4 124-9 143-2 161-1 130-3 108-4 
56-3 73°4 93-0 115-5 126-5 101-7 
47-7 67-4 102-5 129-5 134-7 108-6 
63-1 81-8 105-0 129-0 127-1 114-1 
22-9 29-7 43-9 92-1 121-1 99-4 
64-2 77°9 94-1 109-7 126-9 96-4 
57-9 70-3 87-9 125-1 177-7 96-4 
53-2 68-0 97-8 135-6 105-2 99-0 
54-3 68-9 79-0 104-9 118-5 91-7 
43-4 84-9 132-4 174-3 167-6 126-9 
57-0 77-0 89-9 111-4 132-0 96-6 
53-2 75°3 89-1 108-4 111-6 104-1 
74-7 93-7 115-7 133-9 128-0 113-9 
115-4 115-0 121-5 145-1 126-1 102-8 
93-5 104-0 104-3 105-8 108-9 95-8 
74:5 68-5 102-2 209-8 178-3 169-5 
96-9 102-4 111-6 123-0 117-8 113-2 
91-6 97-8 104-1 114-4 113-7 113-6 
129-8 133-9 136-0 148-9 128-3 120-7 
59-3 65-4 98-7 111-9 115-4 99-9 
87-5 97-3 106-6 120-7 110-9 100-9 
83-9 97-5 102-8 116-8 108-1 98-1 
88-4 97-3 107-5 121-8 111-7 101-7 
78-3 83-4 94-0 98-2 101-6 98-8 
114-2 110-9 118-6 122-8 114-4 105-6 
71-6 79-7 91-5 97-3 102-6 101-7 
64-7 67-8 75-4 70-7 78-6 73°5 
58-5 90-4 104°5 88-0 79:3 75-6 
29-7 59-1 91-0 114-9 93-0 84-6 
97-1 160-0 149-8 55-9 43-0 54-0 
53-7 60-2 80-9 75-5 79-9 74-9 
102-2 112-1 122-2 125-2 117-3 105-8 
95-2 105-4 121-4 125-9 113-2 99-6 
116-6 128-4 128-7 120-4 118-5 113-8 
109-2 117-3 121-5 125-6 123-4 112-0 
119-6 117-2 123-1 124-6 119-7 110-0 
128-4 123-7 128-7 129-7 124-5 112-5 
98-9 102:5 110-8 113-0 109-4 105-5 
78:5 89-7 100-7 111-6 110-5 102-0 





1 The ‘‘nelative Weight’? column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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reported considerable gains. ‘The index was 
over five points lower than on February 1, 
1932, when losses had been recorded. Data 
were received from 553 employers of 50,077 
workers, as against 49,632 at the beginning of 
January, 1933. Most of the improvement took 
place in Ontario and Quebec. 


Rubber Products—Contractions were indi- 
cated in rubber factories, 43 of which reduced 
their payrolls from 9,659 on January 1 to 
9,203 on February 1. The index was many 
points lower than on the same date in 1932. 


Textile Products—The advance in employ- 
ment in the co-operating factories was not so 
large as on February 1, 19382, when activity 
was generally greater than on the date under 
review. Silk, woollen, headwear, garment and 
personal furnishing establishments registered 
important increases in personnel. The work- 
ing force of the 854 co-operating firms aggre- 
gated 75,640 persons, as compared with 74,870 
in their last report. Ontario, the Prairie Prov- 
inces and British Columbia showed improve- 
ment, 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—There 
was a further curtailment in employment in 
this division, the reductions in tobacco works 
being most pronounced. Employment was 
rather slacker than on February 1 a year ago. 
Returns for the beginning of February in the 
present year were tabulated from 152 manu- 
facturers with 14,537 employees, or 831 fewer 
than in their last report, 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements 
were compiled from 143 firms in this group, 
whose staffs aggregated 7,703 as compared with 
7,533 at the beginning of January. Employ- 
ment was not so active as in the winter of 
1932. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Very little 
general change was recorded in this group on 
the date under review, according to 176 manu- 
facturers, whose labour forces included 5,260 
workers. Employment was slacker than on 
February 1, 1932, although losses had then 
been indicated. 


Electric Current—Continued curtailment 
was reported in electric current plants at the 
beginning of February, when the 92 co-oper- 
ating manufacturers reported 13,131 employees, 
compared with 13,324 at the beginning of 
January. Activity was less than on February 
1 of last year, when greater declines had taken 
place. 


Electrical Appliances—Employment in elec- 
trical appliance works showed a recession, 
while the index was many points lower than 
on the same date a year ago. Data were 
received from 89 establishments, employing 
9557 operatives, as against 10,200 on January 
1, 1938. 


Iron and steel Products—There were large 
increases in employment in iron and steel fac- 
tories, the recovery being most noteworthy in 
automobile and other land vehicle works, while 
the agricultural implement, iron pipe, tool 
manufacture and some other groups were also 
busier. On the other hand, thermal welding 
and heating appliance factories were slacker. 
The improvement in Ontario was most pro- 
nounced, but the trend was generally upward, 
except in the Maritime Provinces. Statistics 
were tabulated from 760 firms, whose staffs 
stood at 76,061, compared with 73,501 on Janu- 
ary 1. The index was lower than on the corre- 
sponding date of last year, when greater ad- 
vances had been indicated. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Smelting and 
refining, lead, tin, zinc, copper and precious 
metal works recorded heightened activity, but 
the aluminium products group was slacker. The 
gain in the group as a whole was greater than 
on February 1, 1932; however the index was 
then many points higher. The working force 
of the 126 co-operating manufacturers included 
11,856 employees, or 327 more than at the 
begining of January. The increase took place 
largely in Ontario, while in Quebec reductions 
were noted. 


Mineral Products—One hundred and ten 
establishments in the mineral products group 
reported 11,524 workers, as compared with 
11,467 in the preceding month. Activity on 
the whole was slightly greater than at mid- 
winter in 1932, when curtailment had been 
indicated. 


Logging 


A large reduction was recorded in logging, in 
which employment was practically the same as 
on February 1 of 1932; but was slacker than in 
most of the earlier years of the record. State- 
ments were received from 231 operators em- 
ploying 18,540 workers, as against 20,486 on 
January 1. The trend of employment was 
downward in Quebec and British Columbia, 
while elsewhere the movement was favourable. 


Mining 


‘Coal and other non-metallic minerals showed 
decreased employment, while metallic ore 
mines were busier. On the whole, there was 
a decline of 1,299 persons in the forces of the 
operators furnishing returns, who numbered 
224. Their staffs aggregated 42,454 employees, 
of whom 23,031 were engaged in the mining of 
coal, 15,692 in metallic ores and 3,731 in non- 
metallic minerals, other than coal. A slightly 
smaller loss had been indicated on February 1, 
1932, when the index was higher than on the 
date under review 
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Communications and maintenance group was 30,955, or 2,846 


The working foree of the companies and 
branches reporting stood at 22,564 persons, 
compared with 23,026 in the preceding month, 
most of the reduction taking place in tele- 
phones. The number employed was not so 
great as on the same date in 1932, when losses 
were also recorded. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—There was a 
downward trend in employment in this divi- 
sion on February 1, although the index was 
higher than on the same date in 1932. The 
176 co-operating employers had 23,831 persons 
on their payrolls, or 420 fewer than in the 
preceding month. Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces registered most of the decline. 

Steam Railway—Seasonal contractions in- 
volving a rather larger number of. workers 
than on February 1 a year ago, were noted in 
steam railway operation, in which employment 
was at a lower level than on the same date of 
last year. Returns were compiled from 100 
companies and branches in this group, whose 
staffs aggregated 54,521 persons, as compared 
with 56,988 on January 1. There were large 
reductions in Ontario and the Prairie Prov- 
inces, while the movement was seasonally up- 
ward in the Maritime Provinces, 

Shipping and Stevedoring—Employment in 
water transportation showed a falling-off; 89 
employers released 1,085 workers from their 
payrolls, bringing them to 10,179 on the date 
under review. The index was lower than on 
February 1, 1932. 


Construction and Maintenance 

Building—Employment in building con- 
struction decreased on February 1, as is cus- 
tomary at midwinter. The index was lower 
than at the beginning of February of 1932, 
although the losses then recorded had been 
very much larger. Statistics were received 
from 618 contractors, with 11,407 persons in 
their employ on the date under review as 
against 11,914 on January 1. The greatest con- 
tractions were in Ontario and the Maritime 
Provinces, while the tendency was upward in 
British Columbia. 

Highway —The number of persons employed 
by 3810 employers in the highway construction 


fewer than in the preceding month. The 
losses in the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia ‘were especially pronounced, while 
Ontario showed an improvement. Due to the 
public unemployment relief works undertaken 
on a large scale throughout the Dominion 
during the winter of 1932, the index was very 
much higher than on February 1 of the present 
year. 


Railway——Considerable curtailment was 
noted in railway construction and maintenance; 
a larger decline had been recorded on the same 
date in -1932, when the index was _ higher. 
Statements were tabulated from 34 employers 
in this group, with 20,378 persons on their 
payrolls, as compared with 21,453 in the last 
report. Decreases in personnel were registered 
in all provinces, the greatest decline being in 
Ontario. 

Services 


Employment in services was more active 
than in the preceding month; 313 establish- 
ments had 20,507 employees, or 434 more than 
on January 1. The index was lower than on 
February 1 of last year, when a decline had 
been noted in this group. 


Trade 


Following the heightened activity resulting 
from the Christmas and holiday season, there 
was a considerable falling-off in the number 
employed in trade on February 1. The losses 
were on a slightly larger scale than those noted 
on the same date in 1932 and the index of 
employment was then higher. The 882 trading 
establishments furnishing data reduced their 
payrolls from 86,445 employees on January 1, 
1933 to 79,218 at the beginning of February. 
There were general decreases, mainly in retail 
stores, but wholesalers were also slacker. 


TABLES 


Index number of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area, or industry, is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns on February 1, 1933. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of January, 1933 


Unemployment as used in the following 
article refers to involuntary idleness due to 
economic conditions. Persons who are en- 
gaged at work other than their own trades or 


who are idle through illness are not considered 


as unemployed. Unions involved in indus- 

trial disputes are excluded from these tabula- 

tions. As the number of unions making 
59989—5 


returns varies from month to month, with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiz- 
ations reporting. 

INo change was manifest in the local trade 
union situation as a whole, during January 
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from the preceding month, the percentage of 
idleness again standing at 25.5. Fluctuations, 
however, were apparent in the various prov- 
inces and industries. The percentage for 
January was based on the reports furnished 
to the Department by 1,808 labour organiz- 
ations, covering a membership of 156,746 per- 
sons, 39,909 of whom were idle on the last 
day of the month. Nova Scotia unions re- 
ported a sharp drop in employment from 
December, due largely to the inclusion of a 
union which had not reported for several 
months and which indicated very slack con- 
ditions among its members. In Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan curtailment on a much smaller 
scale was noted, activity for Ontario unions 


in January a year ago and in New Brunswick 
and British Columbia fractional improvement 
only was registered. 

Each month the reports received from the 
largest city in each province, with the excep- 
tion of Prince Edward Island, are tabulated 
separately. Of these, Toronto and Winnipeg 
unions alone reported a reduction in the 
labour volume available during January from 
the previous month, the situation in all other 
cities tending favourably. Montreal, with a 
gain of over 5 per cent, largely attributable 
to more active conditions in the garment 
trades of that city, showed the most substan- 
tial improvement, followed by Vancouver, 
with an increase of almost 4 per cent. Height- 
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being but nominally retarded. On the other 
hand, both Quebec and _ British Columbia 
unions reported employment expansion of 
around 4 per cent and in New Brunswick and 
Alberta the tendency was also favourable, 
though the change was less than 1 per cent. 
Compared with the situation in January, 1932, 
when 22.0 per cent of the members reported 
were without employment, Ontario and Nova 
Scotia unions recorded severe losses in avail- 
able employment during the month reviewed, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta unions 
also. showing declines of more moderate pro- 
portions. Quebec unions, however, were 
afforded a slightly better volume of work than 
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ened employment on a more moderate scale 
was reflected by Halifax, Regina and Edmon- 
ton unions, St. John unions showing but frac- 
tional improvement. In Winnipeg, however, 
the drop in activity recorded was over 3 per 
cent, while Toronto unions reported a de- 
cline of 1 per cent. (Compared with the 
situation in January, 1932, St. John, Halifax 
and Montreal unions all indicated a higher 
level of activity during the month reviewed, 
the gains from St. John being substantial. On 
the contrary, Toronto unions showed a large 
falling off in available work from January a 
year ago and in Edmonton and Winnipeg 
also recessions of note-worthy proportions 
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occurred. Declines of somewhat lesser degree 
were reflected by Regina and Vancouver 
unions. 

The chart accompanying this article illus- 
trates the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1927, to date. At the close of 
January, 1933, the curve rested at exactly the 
same level as in the previous month, showing 
an unchanged volume of activity. The point 
reached by the curve at the close of the month 
under review was, however, somewhat above 
that of January last year and indicative of a 
moderate increase in slackness. 

In the manufacturing industries as a whole, 
little change in conditions was shown during 
January from the previous month, the percent- 
age of idleness standing at 29-6 in contrast 
with 28-9 per cent in December. For January, 
reports were tabulated from 485 unions in the 
manufacturing industries, with a total of 44,447 
members, 13,153 of whom were without em- 
ployment on the last day of the month. Un- 
employment was, however, in greater preval- 
ence than in January, 1932, when 21-4 per cent 
of inactitvity was recorded. A decidedly bet- 
ter situation than in December was reflected 
in the garment trades, supplemented by im- 
provement on a smaller scale, among hat and 
cap, wood and glass workers, pulp and paper 
makers and general labourers. On the other 
hand, employment for iron and steel workers 
showed a pronounced decline. Textile and fur 
workers also indicated extensive percentage 
contractions in activity which, however, affect- 
ed few workers and declines of lesser magni- 
tude occurred for cigar makers, brewery work- 
ers, bakers and confectioners, printing trades- 
men ‘and leather workers. Compared with the 
situation in January, 1932, the garment trades, 
ag in previous comparison, showed substan- 
tially improved conditions during the month 
reviewed and among wood workers and gen- 
eral labourers also employment was on a much 
higher level. Of the contractions reported, those 
indicated by iron and steel workers were par- 
ticularly extensive and affected a large number 
of workers, cigar makers, textile and fur work- 
ers also showing pronounced increases in slack- 
ness, though of secondary importance when 
compared with the iron and steel trades. Pulp 
and paper makers also, reported noteworthy 
curtailment of activity from January, 1932, as 
did printing tradesmen and bakers and con- 
fectioners. Among brewery, glass and leather 
workers slight adverse changes only occurred. 

The coal mining situation remained much 
the same in January as in December, the tend- 
ency, however, being towards a lowering of 
the employment volume. This was manifest 
by the returns received for January from a 
total of 47 unions, with 13,094 members, 1,181 
or 8-6 per cent of whom were idle on the last 

§9989—53 


day of the month, contrasted with 8-3 per cent 
of inactivity in December. British Columbia 
coal fields absorbed a slightly greater number 
of workers than in December, while in Alberta 
conditions remained approximately unchanged, 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Nova Scotia unions showing a drop in employ- 
ment of less than 1 per cent. Coal mining on 
the whole showed a higher level of activity 
than in January, 19382, when 12-3 per cent of 
idleness was recorded, the improvement being 
entirely confined to the coal fields of Nova 
Scotia. On the other hand, there was a con- 
siderable lessening of the employment volume 
afforded in the British Columbia mines during 
the month reviewed and activity for Alberta 
miners showed noteworthy declines. Short 
time work, however, continued prevalent in 
both the eastern and the western coal areas. 
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The 245 unions of building tradesmen mak- 
ing returns at the close of January, with an 
aggregate of 19,758 members, showed that 13,- 
711 were without work, a percentage of 69-4, 
compared with percentages of 69-2 in Decem- 
ber and 63-8 in January, 1932. Bridge and 
structural iron workers, whose returns com- 
prised but a small proportion of the total 
membership reported in the building trades, 
showed a substantially better situation from 
December, bricklayers, masons and plasterers 
indicating moderate improvement in condi- 
uons, with slight gains reported from painters, 
decoraters and paperhangers, and plumbers 
and steamfitters. On the contrary, tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, and hod carriers and 
building labourers reported large percentage 
increases in slackness involving few workers 
however. Employment for carpenters and 
joiners and electrical workers was also some- 
what retarded, while among granite and stone- 
cutters recessions on a small scale were record- 
ed. Painters, decorators and paperhangers and 
electrical workers were afforded considerably 
more work than in January, 1932, and among 
bridge and structural iron workers some em- 
ployment advancement was noted. On the 
other hand, granite and stone cutters, tile 
layers, lathers and roofers, and hod carriers 
and building labourers reported pronounced in- 
creases in slackness from January of last year 
and activity for bricklayers, masons and plast- 
erers, plumbers and steamfitters and carpenters 
and joiners was also largely curtailed. 

Practically the same level of activity was 
maintained in the transportation industries as 
a whole, during January as in the preceding 
month, the 781 unions making returns with a 
membership aggregate of 57,251 persons show- 
ing 15°6 per cent of unemployment, compared 
with a percentage of 15-5 in December. Steam 
railway employees, whose returns constituted 
about 81 per cent of the entire group mem- 
bership reported, showed a fractional drop in 
activity from December, as did also street and 
electric railway employees. A substantial im- 
provement, however, was recorded by naviga- 
tion workers, while teamsters and chauffeurs 
maintained an unchanged situation from 
December. Moderate declines in employ- 
ment were reported in the transportation in- 
dustries from January, 19382,, when 13-2 per 
cent of idleness was registered, navigation 
workers, as in the previous comparison, show- 
ing employment expansion on a noteworthy 
scale, while among teamsters and chauffeurs a 
somewhat better situation obtained, which 
the curtailment evident among steam and 
street and electrical railway employees was 
more than sufficient to offset. 

Retail clerks were less busily engaged dur- 
ing January than in December, as shown by 
the reports tabulated from 5 associations with 
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1,080 members. Of these, a percentage of 5:5 
were reported: idle on the last day of the 
month, contrasted with 0°7 per cent in De- 
cember. In January of last year 4°5 per cent 
of the members included in the returns were 
without work. 

Civic employees reported a less favourable 
situation during January than in either the 
previous month or January, 1982, the 78 
unions from which returns were tabulated, 


with a total membership of 7,562 persons, 


showing 9:0 per cent of idleness in contrast 
with percentages of 6-3 in December and 2-1 
at the end of January last year. 

Improvement on a small scale was indicated 
in the miscellaneous group of trades during 
January from December, the unemployment 
percentage standing at 18-6 in contrast with 
20:0 per cent at the close of the previous 
month. The January percentage was based 
on the reports received from 118 unions in the 
miscellaneous group. of trades, with a total of 
4,191 members. The situation was also slightly 
more favourable than in January, 1932, when 
19-5 per cent of the members reported were 
idle. Stationary engineers and firemen, and 
unclassified workers were responsible for the 
better employment trend shown from De- 
cember, while among hotel and restaurant, 
and theatre and stage employees, and barbers 
a slowing up of activity was noted. Unclas- 
sified workers, barbers and stationary engin- 
eers and firemen all shared in the favourable 
employment movement shown from January, 
1932. Conditions for theatre and stage, and 
hotel and restaurant employees were, how-. 
ever, slacker than in January a year ago. 


Fishermen were considerably better em- 
ployed during January than in December, the 
two unions reporting with a membership of 
730 persons showing 13-7 per cent of idle- 
ness, contrasted with 28-4 per cent in the pre- 
vious month. A higher level of activity also 
prevailed than in January, 1932, when 21-7 
per cent of unemployed members was re- 
ported. 

The 3 unions of lumber workers and loggers 
from which reports were tabulated in January, 
with a membership of 611 persons, showed 
that 140, or 22-9 per cent, were without em- 
ployment on the last day of the month, in 
comparison with 51-9 per cent in December 
and 24-0 per cent in January, 1932, 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1932, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for January of each year from 1919 
to 1930, inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 19381, to date. Table II summarizes 
returns in the various groups of industries for 
the same months as in Table I. 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for January, 1933 


During the month of January, 1933, the 
volume of business, as shown by the average 
daily placements effected by the Offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada, was nearly 
3 per cent less than that transacted during the 
previous month, and over 11 per cent below 
that of the corresponding period a year ago. 
In comparison with December, all groups ex- 
cept farming and construction and mainten- 
ance showed declines, the largest loss taking 
place in services and the higher gain in con- 
struction and maintenance, the change in farm- 
' ing being nominal only. When compared with 
January last year, the decrease was largely 
attributable to fewer placements effected in 


relation to applications declined sharply during 
the first half of the month, but showed an 
upward trend during the latter half of the 
period under review, although in both instances 
the ratios of vacancies and placements to 
applications were lower than those shown 
during January last year. The ratio of vacan- 
cies to each 100 applications was 48-1 and 52-2 
during the first and the second half of Janu- 
ary, 1933, in comparison with ratios of 52:6 
and 56-9 during the same periods of 1932. The 
ratio of placements to each 100 applications 
during the periods under review were 45:3 
and 50:3, as compared with 51:0 and 55:6 
during the corresponding month a year ago. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 
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Vacancies - - 


Placements o—o—o—o—o—o 
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construction and maintenance, although losses 
also occurred in manufacturing, mining, trans- 
portation and logging. A substantial gain was 
recorded in farming, due to placements made 
under the Farm Relief Act but this, together 
with an increase in services, only partly offset 
the declines reported in the aforementioned 
groups. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1931, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, computations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen from the graph, 
that the curves of vacancies and placements in 
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The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices throughout 
Canada during January, 1933, was 1,145, as 
compared with 1,188 during the preceding 
month and with 1,262 for January, 1932. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the Offices during 
the month under review was 2,275, in com- 
parison with 1,913 in December and with 2,311 
during January last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the Offices of the Service during 
January, 1933, was 1,093, of which 499 were in 
regular employment and 594 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,123 during the pre- 
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ceding month. Placements in January a year 
ago averaged 1,229 daily, consisting of 483 in 
regular and 746 in casual employment. 

During the month of January, 1933, the 
Offices of the Service referred 28,767 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 27,304 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 12,456, of which 
9,181 were of men and 3,275 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 14,848. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 22,154 for men and 6,448 for women, a 
total of 28,602, while applications for work 
numbered 56,873, of which 43,752 were from 
men and 13,121 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the Offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, each year, from January, 1923, 
to date:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
W923 sence Mee oc. 347,165 115,387 462,552 
NO 8 os, sors obi dale clos sis. 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
ODD ESL SNS Aes oh Sex 306, 804 106, 021 412,825 
TOQG:. ite odin At < Dee 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
DOS T omrsic cic hiaRieR a,c (es 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
TOPS Shee REG ats SoOk 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
(U2 Ee eee a ae 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
TOSO. ccc cioe Gi ok «occ 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
LOST ERE whee 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
MUA Sea yn 5 Re aN 153,001 198,443 352,214 
1933 (1 month)....... 12,456 14,848 27,304 


Nova Scotia 


There was a gain of nearly 42 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Nova Scotia during Janu- 
ary when compared with the preceding month 
and of 670 per cent when compared with the 
corresponding month of last year. Placements 
also were 41 per cent higher than in December 
and 687 per cent above January, 1932. The 
substantial increase in placements over Jan- 
uary of last year was entirely due to work 
provided in relief of unemployment on high- 
way construction. During the month 4,230 
placements were made under construction and 
maintenance and 237 in the services group. 
Of the latter, 180 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
55 of men and 60 of women. 


New Brunswick 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during January was 11 per cent 
greater than in the preceding month and 161 
per cent above the corresponding month of 
last. year. There was an increase of 11 per 
cent in placements when compared with 
December and of 163 per cent in comparison 
with January, 1932. The large gain in place- 
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ments over January of last year was attribut- 


able to relief work on highway construction. 
There were 1,183 placements under construc- 
tion and maintenance and 357 in services. Of 
the latter, 273 were of household workers. 
During the month 51 men and 64 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


During January, employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec received orders for nearly 
6 per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month, but 84 per cent in excess of the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
decline of nearly 2 per cent in placements 
when compared with December, but a gain 
of over 52 per cent in comparison with Jan- 
uary, 1932. All industrial divisions except 
manufacturing, farming and mining par- 
ticipated in the increase in placements over 
January of last year, services showing the 
largest gain. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included: manufacturing, 51; logging, 
55; construction and maintenance, 116; trade, 
81; and services, 1,155, of which 1,057 were of 
household workers. There were 377 men and 
898 women placed in regular employment dur- 
ing the month. 

ONTARIO 


Orders received at Ontario employment 
offices during January called for nearly 20 per 
cent less workers than in the preceding month 
and nearly 48 per cent fewer than. during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decline of over 20 per cent in placements 
when compared with December, and of nearly 
49 per cent in comparison with January, 1932. 
The large decline in placements from January 
of last year was due to the provision of direct 
relief in place of work on highway construc- 
tion, the reduction in placements in this group 
being greater than the net loss for the prov- 
ince as a whole. Gains were reported in 
logging, services, trade, and farming, and losses 
in manufacturing and finance. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
353; logging, 711; farming, 273; transporta- 
tion, 47; construction and maintenance, 3,745; 
trade, 348; and services, 3,027, of which 1,559 
were of household workers. There were 2,444 
men and 1,036 women placed in regular em- 
ployment. 

MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received through employment offices 
in Manitoba during January, were nearly 9 
per cent less than in the preceding month and 
over 28 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a decline also 
in placements of over 11 per cent when com- 
pared with December and of nearly 31 per 














* 387 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1933 
Vacancies Applicants R ecular 
‘ Placed Die 
Offices Reported| Unfilled Regis- Referred Un- ne 
during | at end of ele . plbees f aes 
‘ : uring ° at end o perio 
period period period | Vacancies Regular | Casual period 1931 
NOV SCOURS icc tence teres seh ie 4,528 21 4,612 4,533 115 4,378 1,668 233 
Gi fake secret tins. Peeeiai ais Loerie 228 17 306 199 89 110 991 53 
ny GlaSTOW ied asine tater neuer { a ‘ i “fs ; eu 2 i me any 81 
VONSY) PME ESI Suns. see cone eee hae y : : ; 13 99 
New Brunswick...................6. 1,563 2 1,562 1,561 115 1, 446 928 226 
Chat DAM oesce «stars are seine aoe aean nie 8 0 68 87 12 75 315 11 
Moncton wlll. ake Poke Meee ere ee 1,218 2 1,217 1,216 46 1,170 107 148 
SainteJohnaxad: aosca mei enone 258 0 277 258 57 201 506 67 
QUOC ia asec cease eee 1,967 158 5,777 25006 1,275 215 3,281 833 
“he SERNA de eee wile iene ee cy 0 ae * 2 2 A 12 
tL) ioaee oe dietaee Mivaselecers faved bra. 0 3 il 79 103 
RONET OGL. cmment eters carn ene 1,245 107 3,644 1, 243 747 99 2,241 326 
hy Ee eed alte eS te ce ee et 32 i ee th : 199 65 550 199 
OU VIN de caroo lentes tien. <0 tate ets 0 20 1 14 20 
ee saUrcone Cietatehe.e: Peeeieeioie ate ets i 2 nas aE 144 8 168 88 
TEC RIVETSSIS. . « Seledu wise tee eebicete 92 39 86 85 
OUTATIO 4 cis otn col aes eh oon snaens 9,031 197 24,046 9,062 3,480 5,054 40,916 3, 926 
Belleviller.cetccscathcen ccc eee 56 0 134 5 45 i 29 98 
enn ET MAORI, Weer eee ee me te oF = a 3%. He 48 
Bit AT cae: ies ae Sota am shen ee AoE 2 51 36 
TOrt Pr anGescc cons soci angeamp os soe 17 0 33 26 26 0 127 187 
HortiWilliamie...... 08 see ee 459 0 779 459 389 70 320 656 
Guelph so Sela i ov ass logs ioaekeis Goa sistsia oaeriue 24 5 320 OL 14 4 678 35 
Hamilton aes aeate aa eee ies ete een 357 6 854 413 141 196 3,535 161 
Hingston... iis. lv uinree es 2eh eee ea 954 16 L137 957 23 934 1,348 103 
HOt Chener,ciaktees aimee eee eee 31 0 375 36 24 7 1, 287 52 
PIOMGON, S05 otters a ie ore eer Tots eae 644 13 1,114 669 514 117 3,217 146 
Nidgaranlallas: .chistenchiee ee eee. 142 4 440 149 52 89 638 37 
INOFth Bayi.dasn seticeteee cee 83 1 176 126 112 14 225 65 
Oshawa tiie.c ns cae seas Teee ee 2,085 0 3,118 2,082 43 2,039 1,324 142° 
Ottawa i. assis creas 010 sche 401 38 1,474 454 22k 120 1,976 307 
poe Be : ALPS 's te incloe tol toteneeeeiate Chere: ee 4 pe a i uy oe sor 
eterboroug hin... sep aiieabiecieseies 2 9 
Port Arthur arse tor.e esc euerope lavepere eVavoveretere's 595 0 438 438 415 23 1,181 408 
StiCatharineak. 2k... tees eee 167 2 442 164 60 104 2,814 88 
Ag Thomas + arguepitaecarevs: se¥ CO aEO Deore eneICe Ee 6 ea 111 53 58 895 20 
ATID cocate asus rescte’o oya ate oc aleranehnieenmcterererere 0 6 128 53 75 763 32 
SaultiStenMariese. etre tees 140 8 44] 162 121 10 140 9 
Stratiord et: cscmamee seca ore 47 0 307 47 30 17 852 62 
Sudbury Wie GEOuS wate ont eTe eee cise oeTeaeee 56 0 399 56 37 19 320 BYE 
PL IMANTING LE jas ete ee ees ee 196 13 243 159 122 Bie 350 71 
Toronto als bipie Des ie souls PEI O ais ae eater 1,582 60 9,716 1,628 728 664 12,347 842 
Windsor DRI Ba DORE Shs SEND One 363 11 524 825 106 219 1,978 107 
ManitobarisasGace- oe oe 25870 14 4,310 2,903 2,024 865 11,573 2,432 
repro Ba wi bienaga Sit oi Nesoe esta MCI ae se x 16° it 368 406 627 113 
AUPININ we aencas cine em etoile ene 40 127 40 
Portage la Prairievsy.5. saneesee. ee 21 0 22 21 11 10 0 14 
Winnipeg... .1s1c..eeeee ee eee 2,197 11 3,421 2,241 1,605 622 10,819 2,265 
Saskatchewan 5 thie creat Steet 4,109 1,142 4,018 3,800 3, 242 535 2,802 1,193 
Estee SEES: eee . GS Peay Pune ba ete. | on ve a a ie a 56 ae 
O80 SAW... ok fe aaa eel oon bi 30 683 
North Battleford: fie. see os ee 74 0 103 68 68 0 58 37 
Prince ANDERE. | eisalan | eth Meyers 284 192 254 212 199 13 66 146 
ROPING 6 er ienslss whe lee ee eee 722 535 656 620 546 74 869 296 
Saskatoon OS Alers 3 sae Sere eee ie eee 553 110 499 527 483, 44 973 293 
ori Current te23.40 Fae ee . tn i . Wi 17 75 a 
OVDUED 5 cig cssccrerseeive ote alee toe 6 36 1 21 3 
AC ORKGON esis ce selec At ee 178 154 149 145 91 “4 1 85 
Emergency Sub-offices ............. 1,420 0 1,420 1,420 1,420 0 Onl cemeteesteeas 
Albertadc sesh eee ae eee 1,756 12 5,139 1, 767 1,108 50 13,392 1,459 
Calgary it yOLR Oe AL ee Oe. Fe 38 0 2,406 399 378 21 6,795 958 
Drumheller. 2. Ne ae ea. 91 4 261 83 52 31 200 50 
Edmonton a blake <leua: b qtlsdelelatee oi areeeire- alee © 662 4 1613 670 595 66 5,139 385 
aie a ah eo laa: Se) tl ean aaa 
J icine Acs 0: 4b ie’ sd wel Sialls al alelabelelales 
British Coltumbia.................... 2,783 5 7,409 2,835 1,097 1,685 6,501 1,383 
Mamloope...is saancounagntat ns cee 129 1 229 133 125 5 28 ‘13 
- mene we sits edvectece dotted tte is aC 0 18 227 755 “y 
CIS ON big So's ase. 5 wiesets oA Oe Se 29 458 0 
New Westminster............2....-- 59 0 258 59 ma 22 242 67 
Ran lee ; oa a wan se a16 (el costetauetlete taleieter? ae He we 66 80 ae 
rince! Rupert: /.0303588 . COR. 46 6 1 
Vanoaiver Jd astaic occa orele eee Pe a ee oe 665 197 4, 164 aro 
ICEOTIO’S hareccccc cet cent teeter ; 0 111 690 9 
Canad ay, 280. 25. ORT EOS 28,602 1,551 56,873 28, 767 12,456 14,848 81,061 *12,072 
1h Cs) see ree Sm ae 22,154 877 43,752 21,910 9,181 12,643 69, 247 9,124 
Womens ss. fies 2s a Ree 6,448 674 1B ys) BA 6,857 3; 200 2,205 11,814 2,948 
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cent in comparison with January, 1932. Fewer 
placements on highway construction than dur- 
ing January of last year were responsible for 
the decline under this comparison. Losses 
were, however, also reported in logging, 
manufacturing, services, and trade. There 
was a substantial gain in farm placements 
under the Farm Relief plan. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: logging, 175; 
farming, 1,063; construction and maintenance, 
819; and services, 782, of which 561 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 1,681 of men and 343 
of women. 
SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a decline of over 9 per cent in 
the number of positions offered in the em- 
ployment offices in Saskatchewan during Jan- 
uary when compared with the preceding 
month but a gain of nearly 88 per cent when 
compared with the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements were 2 per cent less 
than in December, but 102 per cent above 
January, 1932. Heavy placements under the 
Farm Relief Act were mainly responsible for 
the gain over January of last year, although 
increases were also reported in construction 
and maintenance, services, and manufacturing. 
There were small losses in logging, transpor- 
tation and trade. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 63; farming, 
2,155; construction and maintenance, 779; 
trade, 40; and services, 723, of which 589 were 
of household workers. During the month 
2,757 men and 485 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during January, were nearly 5 per 
cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month and 50 per cent below the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was a decline 
in placements of over 3 per cent when com- 
pared with December and of 50 per cent in 
comparison with January, 1932. A large re- 
duction in placements on highway construc- 
tion was mainly responsible for the decline 
from January of last year, augmented by 
losses in services, mining, trade and logging. 
The only group to show any gain of impor- 
tance was farming, where a considerable num- 
ber of workers had been placed under the 
Farm Relief Act.. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: logging, 106; farming, 496; 
construction and maintenance, 744; and ser- 
vices, 344, of which 297 were of household 
workers. There were 889 men and 219 women 
placed in regular employment. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


During January, positions offered through 
employment offices in British Columbia were 
over 19 per cent less than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 21 per cent in excess of 
the corresponding month of last year. Similar 
percentages of change were reported in place- 
ments under both comparisons. The gain in 
placements over January, 1932, was due to 
relief work on road construction, although 
services also showed improvement. These 
gains were offset, in part, by minor losses in 
manufacturing, transportation, trade, and log- 
ging. There were 2,111 placements under 
construction and maintenance, and 600 in 
services. Of the latter, 359 were of household 
workers. During the month 927 men and 170 
women were placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of January, 1933, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 12,456 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 6,241 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment located was outside 
the. immediate vicinity of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter 335 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 243 going to centres within 
the same province as the despatching office 
and 92 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2:7 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide appli- 
cants at the Employment Service who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 

Persons benefiting by the reduced rate in 
Quebec during January numbered 16, all bush- 
men, these securing their certificates at the 
Quebec City office for transportation to 
centres within the same zone. In Ontario 
the labour movement was entirely provincial 
during January and comprised the transfer 
of 151 workers. Travelling from Port Arthur 
to employment within its own zone were 39 
bushmen, 4 cookees, 1 construction labourer, 
and 1 restaurant chore man, this zone also 
being the destination of 3 miners sent from 
Timmins and one bushman from Toronto. 
To points within their respective zones Fort 
William despatched 34 bushmen and Sudbury 
21 bushmen. The Timmins zone received 45 
loggers from North Bay and 1 carpenter from 
Pembroke. The remaining transfer was of a 
machinist who journeyed from Windsor to 
St. Catharines. Manitoba offices granted 106 
certificates for reduced transportation during 
January, 16 of which were provincial and 90 
interprovincial. All of these were issued at 
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the Winnipeg office, which was instrumental 
in the transfer of 5 farm hands, 1 farm house- 
keeper, 4 mine workers, 5 bushworkers and 1 
hotel chambermaid within its own zone. Of 
the workers going outside the province 88 
travelled to points within the Port Arthur 
zone and included 85 bushworkers, 2 miners 
and 1 highway construction worker. In addi- 
tion, 2 farm hands were sent to Swift Current. 
Saskatchewan transfers at the reduced rate 
in January numbered 6, all provincial, 4 of 
which were of teachers travelling from Regina, 
one each directed to the Weyburn and Swift 
Current zones and 2 to employment within 
the Regina zone. The remaining transfers 
were of farm hands, one travelling from 
Moose Jaw to a point within the same zone 
and one from Regina to North Battleford. 
Alberta offices despatched 43 workers at the 
reduced rate in January, all of whom went to 
employment within the Edmonton zone. [n- 
cluded in these were 30 bushmen, 2 farm 


(4) Building Permits issued 


There was a seasonal decline in the value 
of the building permits issued by 61 cities 
during January as compared with the preced- 
ing month, and the total was also lower than 
in January, 1932; the co-operating municipali- 
ties reported permits for buildings estimated 
to cost $1,163,878, compared with $1,480,731 
in December, 1932, and $2,761,929 in January 
of last year. There was, therefore, a reduc- 
tion of 21-4 per cent in the first and of 57-9 
per cent in the second comparison. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed. state- 
ments, showing that they had granted some 
90 permits for dwellings valued at about 
$240,000, and nearly 600 permits for other 
buildings estimated to cost approximately 
$640,000. In December, authority was granted 
for the erection of some 100 dwellings and 600 
other buildings, estimated to cost approx- 
imately $350,000 and $900,000 respectively. 

Quebec, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia reported increases in the value of 
the building authorized during January as 
compared with December, 1932, the gain of 
$254,981 or 11434-1 per cent in Saskatche- 
wan and of $96,362, or 64-1 per cent in 
British Columbia being most noteworthy. A 
particularly large increase in Saskatchewan 
was due to the issue of a $248,000 permit for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway station at 
Regina. Of the declines elsewhere recorded, 
that of $622,881, or 66°3 per cent in Ontario 
was greatest. 

As compared with January, 1932, Saskatche- 
wan alone showed an increase. Reductions 
were reported in the remaining provinces, that 
of $737,077 or 70-0 per cent in Ontario being 
most pronounced. 
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hands, 2 farm household workers, 6 miners, 
and 2 town housekeepers, who received their 
certificates for transportation at the EHdmon- 
ton office, and one town housekeeper travel- 
ling from Calgary. From British Columbia 
centres 13 persons were transferred at the 
reduced rate in January, 11 of whom went 
to provincial employment and 2 outside the 
province. The latter were a farm hand and 
a farm domestic bound for the Prince Albert 
zone, and travelling from Kamloops. Within 
the province the movement was from Van- 
couver, 6 mine workers, 3 fur trappers and 1 
hotel cook going to points within the Van- 
couver zone and 1 saw filer to Nelson. 

Of the 335 workers who profited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during January, 157 travelled by the 
Canadian National Railways, 121 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 48 by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway and 
9 by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


in Canada in January, 1933 


In Toronto, there were decreases in the 
value of the building permits granted. as 
compared with both the preceding month and 
the same month of last year, while in Mont- 
real, Winnipeg and Vancouver, the January 
total was higher than in December, but lower 
than in January, 1932. The following cities 
reported increases in both comparisons—Galt, 


Niagara Falls, Peterborough, Regina, St. 
Thomas, Sarnia, Victoria, Welland and 
Windsor. 


Record for January in the years 1920-1933. 
—The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 61 cities during Janu- 
ary of each year since 1920. Index numbers 
of wholesale prices of building materials in 
January of the same years are also given 
(1926100) : 


Indexes of 

Indexes of | wholesale 

Value of value of prices of 

Year permits permits building 

issued in issued in materials - 

January January | in January 

(1926=100) | (1926 aver- 

age=100) 

$ 

1988p cietin: SR EES 1,163,878 24-7 75-8 
193 2F2 0s. eterna 2,761,929 58-5 79-5 
19S See ee 8,401,456 178-0 84-1 
L980 Ses. cba ee Poe 7,217,397 152-9 497-3: 

TIL Area ee oot ae 8,416, 880 178-3 98-0 . 
19D Bee TER aes es 7,716, 587 163-5 95-2 
LOTS. . asseesewet. Oe 5,676,537 120-3 96-3 
NOD Gis rartota ttm cueacic oe 4,719,534 100-0 102-3 
1905 RY. Ea ER Ye 5,447,270 115-4 » 101-9 
1074 noe ee aera. . Bates aes 4,460,579 94-5 112-4 
2 Ae are Aa eR A TIRED | eu. 4,139,498 87-7 109-8 
LORD AIRY i rte 3,326,537 70°5 109°3 
AQOM RACE Skea eel yee 2,595,564 55-0 143-0 
1OQO Reis cette cosine 4,017,024 85-1 134-5 
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The 1933 figure for January was lower than 
in any other year of this record, but it should 
also be noted that the wholesale costs of 
building materials were lower in January than 
in the winter of any other year since 1920. 


The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities in 
January, 1933, and December and January, 
1932. The 35 cities for which statistics are 
available since 1910 are indicated by asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 


ie Se eee ee 
—ooae—sss Sooo eee 


re January, {| December,; January, 
Cities 1933 1932 1932 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward ?’d— 

Charlotiotownrs il ecee:. ee ee ee, ele gM 
Nova Scotia.......... 37,435 48,900 77,386 
METS AX! oo. ocics Scat 37,290 48,525 64,786 

New Glasgow....... Nil 375 Nil 
MES VON OM eet cra oy ers 145 Nil 12,600 
New Brunswick..... 5,680 22,655 7,740 

-Fredericton......... Nil Nil Nil 
EMOnetON |. cctools shies 1 OS ey Sere nie se 
*Saint Jobn.......... 5,680 22,440 7,740 
Quebec............... 328,365 260, 940 929,925 

*Montreal—*Maison- 

BOUVG Weer css ences ss 308,190 215, 805 865,360 
*Ouebecw). 21. 5040232 11,875 12,035 34,865 

Shawinigan Falls.... Nil Nil Nil 
’*Sherbrooke......... 4,100 2,200 16,800 
*Three Rivers....... il 500 11,600 
*Westmount......... : 4,200 30, 400 1,300 
Ontario.............. 316,044 938,925 053s 121 
Belleville........... 625 2,650 2,500 
THTANWOLO.. vek esse 425 2,155 46,064 
Chatham: 4 3s./oo: 800 2,800 1,700 
*Fort William........ 200 150 8,700 
CIBIG ee ek ee 8,045 405 745 
*Guelphiie So 1,050 1,785 4,075 
SHamiltonvsscnth& 39,100 11,600 79,750 
= QINeStGl).a.keenacae 565 8,230 13,375 
“Kitchener........... 880 7,560 14,803 
S1ORU ONY rete OF pices 29,715 21,995 69,380 
Niagara Falls....... 3,800 30 1,900 
shawa lc. Sek. Nil 375 1,450 
SOLA Wiardcems & acer 11,450 47,540 82,690 
Owen Sound........ 2,200 Nil 3,500 
*Peterborough....... 1,100 555 800 
SPorteArtnur..s..s.c, 1,065 2,935 3,950 
PStratiord es. soc. ae 625 1,535 1,390 
*St. Catharines...... 997 2,100 21,250 
SSt eR DOMAS: « «cee: 1,789 


9,820 Nil 


re January, | December,| January, 
Cities 1933 1932 1932 
$ $ $ 
Gntario—Con. 
DAlLnige ree ccs 2,940 886 1,825 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 185 2,430 1,145 
“Toronto wees aie. 134,050 805, 352 540, 696 
York and East 
York Townships 52,720 9,374 132,059 
Welland) .c.8 secs. a. 6, 050 1,725 300 
SWindsSormeere. eee 11,400 2,275 10,950 
East Windsor..... il Nil il 
Riverside......... Loe 2 ilieese toca 5 boa ete > caer ome 
Sandwich......... Nil Nil Nil 
Walkerville....... Nil Nil 3,000 
Woodstock.......... 937 2,215 3,335 
Manitoba............ 17,350 114, 750 106,315 
SBrandon\4 0) he. ocd 250 1,800 il 
St. Boniface......... 1,250 100, 050 1,315 
eWinniperc: . Saceccek 15,850 12,900 105,000 
Saskatehewan....... ASV ERGA Ui! 2e280 34,490 
*Moose Jaw.......... Nil 1,000 Nil 
SReprings ly Od. Bee 255,611 630 | - 380,390 
SSaskatoomee.ssss..of 1,600 600 4,100 
Alberta............... 33,525 20,425 176,651 
SCalvary.Mt.. 22. Re 14,591 13,008 43,851 
FG MORGCOM. + ¢ oc0:0% «08> 6,110 5,960 22,700 
Lethbridge......... 12,824 1,457 110,100 
Medicine Hat....... Nil Nil Nil 
British Columbia.... 168, 268 71,906 376,801 
Kamloops.......... 450 620 1,050 
Nanaimo. «io. we... 455 175 3,926 
*New Westminster... 2,000 2,650 7,500 
Prince Rupert....... 200 1725 2,835 
*Vancouver. \j>0 Seu. 145, 230 53,660 339,360 
North Vancouver. 210 850 , 060 
*Victoriay.s 21334, 19,723 12,226 17,570 
Total—61 cities..... 1,163,878 | 1,480,731 2,761,929 
*Total—35 cities..... 1,074,887 | 1,352,321 2,485,184 





1Reports not received. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


cy Slee British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 

February, 1933, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 

Employment at January 23, 1933, showed a 
decline as compared with December 19, 1932, 
in almost every industry. The greater part of 
the fall occurred, however, in the industries 
which normally experience a seasonal decline 
in. January. The decline occurred mainly in 
the building industry, public works contracting, 
the distributive trades, the dress industries 
(except hat and cap manufacture), the food 
and drink industries, hotel and boarding-house 
service, and certain of the road transport ser- 
vices.. There was also some decline in en- 
gineering, metal goods manufacture, most of 
the textile industries, furniture making and 
woodworking, and the printing industry. On 


the other hand, there was some improvement 
in coal mining and slate quarrying, and in hat 
and cap manufacture. 


There was an increase in unemployment in 
all divisions of the country, which was most 
marked in London and the Southern Counties, 
and in the Midlands. Employment continued 
moderate in London and South-East England, 
slack in the South-West and Midlands, and 
bad in all other areas. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,808,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at January 28, 
1933 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed) was 23:1, as 
compared with 21:7 at December 19, 1932, and 
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with 22:4 at January 25, 1982. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at January 23, 1933, was 
18:9, as compared with 18:1 at December 19, 
1932, while the percentage temporarily stopped 
was 4:2, as compared with 3:6. For males 
alone, the percentage at January 28, 1933, was 
26:4, and for females, 14-3; at December 19, 
1932, the corresponding percentages were 25-1 
and 12:6. 

At January 23, 1933, the number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain was 2,280,083 wholly unem- 
ployed, 524,229 temporarily stopped, and 98,803 
normally in casual employment, making a 
total of 2,903,065. This was°179,778 more than 
a month before, and 174,654 more than a year 
before. The total included 2,336,065 men, 
77,912 boys, 427,166 women and 61,922 girls. 
Comparison of the numbers on the registers 
with the figures for a year before is affected 
to a slight extent by the results of legislative 
and administrative changes. 

The persons on the registers included 1,3190,- 
363 insured persons with claims for insurance 
benefit (consisting of those who (a) had paid 
at least 30 contributions during the preceding 
two years; (b) had received less than 156 
days’ benefit in their current benefit years; and 
(c) if 156 days’ benefit had become payable 
in a previous benefit year ending on or after 
November 12, 1931, had paid at least 10 con- 
tributions since the 156th day of benefit) ; 
1,174,499 insured persons with applications for 
transitional payments; 263,462 insured persons 
not in receipt of insurance benefit or transi- 
tional payments, and 154,741 uninsured persons. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at January 23, 1933, 
was 2,979,425. 

United States 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor reports the 
changes in employment and pay rolls in Jan- 
uary, 1938, as compared with December, 1982, 
based on payroll reports ending nearest the 
15th of the month, received from 69,392 
identical establishments in 17 major industrial 
groups, having in January 4,275,560 employees 
whose combined earnings in one week were 
$81,707,219. The combined totals of these 17 
industrial groups show a decrease of 3-9 per 
cent in employment and a decrease of 5:0 
per cent in payrolls over the month interval. 

Two of these 17 industrial groups reported 
increases in employment in January coupled, 
however, with declines in payrolls. The can- 
ning and preserving industry reported a gain 
of 1:1 per cent in employment coupled with 
a decline of 3:4 per cent in payrolls, and the 
hotel industry reported an increase of 0-7 per 


cent in employment coupled with a decrease 
of 1:6 per cent in payrolls. The insurance- 
banks-brokerage-real estate group reported a 
decrease of 0:4 per cent in employment 
coupled with an increase of 0-2 per cent in 
payrolls. In the remaining 14 industrial groups. 
decreases in both employment and payrolls 
were reported from December to January. The 
decreases in these 14 groups were as follows: 
petroleum refining, less than one-tenth of 1 
per cent in employment and 4-2 per cent in 
payrolls; telephone and telegraph, 0-3 per cent 
in employment and 2-4 per cent in payrolls; 
bituminous coal mining, 0:3 per cent in em- 
ployment and 4:2 per cent in payrolls; 
laundries, 0:6 per cent in employment and 1:3 
per cent in payrolls; power and light, 0-9 per 
cent in employment and 0-2 per cent in pay- 
rolls; electric railway and motor bus operation, 
1-2 per cent in employment and 1:6 per cent 
in payrolls; wholesale trade, 2-2 per cent in 
employment and 1-4 per cent in payrolls; 
metalliferous mining, 2:5 per cent in employ- 
ment and 3-1 per cent in payrolls; dyeing and 
cleaning, 2-9 per cent in employment and 3-7 
per cent in payrolls; manufacturing, 2-9 per 
cent in employment and 5-0 per cent in pay- 
rolls; building construction, 5-1 per cent in 
employment and 4-1 per cent in payrolls; 
anthracite mining, 15-8 per cent in employ- 
ment and 23-1 per cent in payrolls; quarrying 
and nonmetallic mining, 17 per cent in em- 
ployment and 17-9 per cent in payrolls; and 
retail trade, 19-3 per cent in employment and 
14:8 per cent in payrolls. The decreases in 
the retail trade, quarrying, anthracite mining, 
manufacturing, and building construction 
groups are, to some extent, seasonal. The 
pronounced falling-off in the retail trade group 
reflects the release of temporary workers em- 
ployed for the Christmas trade, while decreases 
have appeared regularly in the quarrying, 
anthracite mining, building, and manufacturing 
industries between December and January in 
preceding tabulations of the Bureau. 

According to a statement at the end of 
February from President William Green of 
the American Federation of Labor the number 
of unemployed in the United States exceeded 
12,000,000. 


During the month of February, a total of 
2,307 accidents were reported to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in the in- 
dustries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 7 of which 
were fatal cases; in Schedule 2 industries 134 
were reported, including 3 fatal cases; and 
292 accidents to employees of the Crown, 3 of 
which were fatal, were reported during the 
month, making in all 2,733, of which 13 were 
fatal. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Males Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the LaBour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1930. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue, 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other per- 
sons doing or contracting to do the whole 
or any part of the work contemplated by 
the contract shall be paid such wages as are 
generally accepted as current from time to 
time for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for 
the character or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are fair 
and reasonable; 

(bo) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per 
day except in such special cases as the Gov- 
ernor in Council may otherwise provide, or 
except in cases of emergency, as may be 
approved by the Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication or 
manufacture of materials, supplies or equipment 
for use in the work contemplated where such 
fabrication or manufacture is carried on in any 
established plant or factory other than a plant 
or factory established for the purposes of the 
work contemplated. 

The Act was put anto effect at once as 
respects contracts for construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition, both as to its pro- 
visions of wages and as to the application of 
the eight-hour day. 

With respect to contracts for other classes 
of work, the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada (which has been in effect 
since 1900 and was expressed in an Order in 
Council adopted June 7, 1922, and amended 
April 9, 1924) requires that they must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 
rent wages, rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence to the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 


Council as “A” conditions. -Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages- 


for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 


tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any service performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 

The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manufac- 
ture and supply to the Government of Can- 
ada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
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saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages, rates and working hours in the district, 
or, In the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following Fair Wages Clause :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to. time during the continuance of the con 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed, and if there 
be no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfactiom of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and_ reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
_ would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages, rates and 
working hours. The contractor is required to 
post and keep posted in a conspicuous place 
on the premises where the contract is being 
executed, occupied or frequented by the work- 
men, the fair wages clause or schedule in- 
serted in his contract for the protection of 
the workmen employed. The contractor is 
also required to keep proper books and records 
showing the names, trades and address of 
all workmen in his employ and the wages 
paid to and time worked by such workmen, 
these records to be open for inspection by 
fair wages officers of the Government, any 
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time it may be expedient to the Minister to 
have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the ‘Minister of 
the Department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may 
be made by the latter. (Under the “A” con- 
ditions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violation to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 


The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any officer 
authorized by the Minister of Labour for this 
purpose, and that the premises shall be kept 
in sanitary condition, 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the General Fair Wages 
Clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLIc WorkKS 


Group “A” 
Demolition etc.) 


Contracts in (Construction, 


Construction of repairs, renewals, etc., to 
the hull, housing, anchor casings etc. of the 
Dredge P.W.D. No. 123, at the Cantin dry 
dock, Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Canada Marine Works, Montreal, P.Q. Date 
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of contract, January 12, 1933. Amount of con- 
tract, $8,590. A fair wages schedule was in- Rates Hours 
cluded’ in the contract as follows:— Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
Rates Hours er hour er 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour Concrete WOUKEIS. ees cieere ten: ‘ 0 40 : ti 
not less not more Hlectriciaing 6 i,. 50. so ewes sae ss 0 75 8 
than than Electricians’ apprentices........... 0 20-50 8 
——————-_ Engineers—steam hoist 1 drum.... 0 65 8 
per hour per day Engineers—steam hoist 2 drum.... 0 90 8 
Biveksratths, ons A+n- > steigns tern 0 60 8 Engineers gasoline hoist............ 0 60 8 
Mathiniste..c.cauisdt }- 40 oted> <t 0-65 8 CHRARICE CURUEIS: It faa oie sey nme es: 0 75 8 
Riveters et fee). cag fhe oe PEO ey 0 60 8 Hollow tile layers Wie Gy... fiat. 1.25 8 
Wilectrie welder. 0)... ccb.o Sssenis nes 0 60 8 La bourers—commgn...... 1e.scss« 0 0 40 8 
LC tage gegen ey a7 pment sc ee 0 65 8 per yard 
Ship carpenters) 2.2.00). .0. ees 0 65 8 Tuathers—wooden tsi. sbyeie oe eke Gian 04 8 
ORR aCe Scie aie aindis wihiniicinld. of 0 65 8 hathers—metal. gna. cet sce te 0 05 8 
PaINverse. oem eee ee tee 0 65 8 per hour 
4S (oS os a5 AEROS ld 5 one 0 40 8 athens ere ways ia cna. 2 cote cea aes 0 80 8 
Labourers a ABT ee Pree ete Tay 0 35 8 IMAC IIMIStar arcs cok acine Seen 0 65 8 
Rigperd seme es ee 0 60 8 Mar ble Cuifersiae tact". bs ax aockant 0 75 8 
Teamsters cts ee e te 0 40 8 Ear ble Seulerss nic. carts ose lon cet. « ote 1 25 8 
Marble setters’ helpers............. 0 50 8 
Painters and glaziers..............-. 0 60 8 
s Plasterers. sakes NMRatsiei ipso side gsperaiaus 1 00 8 
Construction of repairs etc. to hull, hous- Plasterers’ helpers...............+- 0 55 8 
a os : : Sane pred Plumbers andisteamfitters......... 1 00 8 
ing, anchor casings, boom etc. of the Dredge Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 50 8 
P.W.D. No. 116, Lauzon, P.Q. Name of con- POOKIE NTT MY Pn. Lh on ee Boe 0 80 8 
: Sheet metal workers............... 1 60 8 
tractors, Messrs. George T. Davie & Sons, Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 50 8 
Lauzon, PQ. Date of contract, February 20, Stoneventters HI Gtmecee coe. ake. 0 75 8 
: Structural steel workers............ 0 90 8 
1933. Amount of contract, $4,516. A fair Teamsters—team and wagon....... 0 80 8 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as Teamsters...............-......4+. a . 
lS settersiac Aa te e. ae E 1 00 8 
follows:— Tile setters’ helpers................ 0 50 8 
Pruckidtivers hited... ae sc. seks 0 45 8 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Ship FOmenrs|y, oc tists so ab ivleeiele’ elie $9 50 8 
Ship carpenters. 2S... 5°22" -1-teeteiene 0 50 8 
Woodtesulkers; GAs¢....4..2 see eee 0 50 8 
IPIDCOTS oc oo Mies g eecthe ates eters taahigs! abe 0 50° 8 
RRGVECCRS eo ee eee sien as, crt loreltalats 0 50 8 
Raivetiholders?). Wide. os.» tke). am 0 40 8 
Tron Caullkkers. 0.2% b,c c000 ste ens Pei 0 50 8 
HMilectrie-welders........2.52.). sees. 0 65 8 
Blacksmiths. 4 eat oe a eae sae 0 50 8 
Machinists oc, ccc so ove 1m aie catete tere 'sete'e 0 50 8 
Helpersnte ee. cee ies cs. pte eer iets 0 32 8 
Tron moulders(.42h.%.0.0.. 0.30 0 50 8 
PAG LENIN AK GIS or. ovate ae nveaneus seis. 0 60 8 
PAM LOLS yh Nesta aio's Ne Te ore ons Ceres s bre a 0 45 8 
Ae DOU eT Said a Jere cen tite. «be craters s+ 0 30 8 
TRONS ease a cane eisies niagce wiaveisters 0 45 8 
Teamsters & truck drivers......... 0 35 8 





Alterations, decorations, etc., to public build- 
ing, Lethbridge, Alberta. Name of contractor, 
Mr. William Morgan, Lethbridge, Alta. Date 
of contract, February 16, 1933. Amount of 
contract, $3,219.50. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— - 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Blacksmithat ey eee ss sicidtien $0 60 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 
Bricklayers and masons..........-. 1 25 8 
‘Bridgemien joi te. snakes eens we 0 80 8 
Bridgemen’s foremen.............. 0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 8 
Conereteminishers....4.0..%'469 0+ +> 0 75 8 
Concrete 1oaters) as visse ste ca ote os 0 40 8 
@oncrete Mixersi.: st.ccctet ese cas. 0 40 8 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, etc.) 


Supply and installation of window blinds 
in the National Research Building, Ottawa, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Charles Ogilvy 
Limited, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
January 3, 1933. Amount of contract, $3,349. 
The “B” labour conditions were inserted in 
this contract. 

Supply and installation of a conveyor to 
standing cars at the Union Station, Toronto, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, Wm. & J. G. 
Greey Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, February 7, 1933. Amount of contract, 
$6,535. The “B” labour conditions were in- 
serted in the contract. 


Post OrFricE DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in February, 1933, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 


Nature of Orders Amount 


Making Metal Dating Stamps and 
Type, Brass Crown Seals, Can- 
cellers, etc. 

Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 


Lita eine ORC $ 350 77 


ee ee 
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Post Orrick DEPARTMENT—Con. 
Nature of Orders Amount Nature of Orders Amount 
Makin d Repairin Rubber Mail Bag Fittings—Con. 
: Rianne Ata wey Pritchard-Andrews Co. of beste: 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Citar, LS, Oe ae sy ae 201 40 
LAG Bere 142 81 Ink. Peat é crn 
Making me Se ER santiee Carri 1ers’ Piteha ee ae ene ial 73°74 
Uniforms. ; 
Grant-Holden-Graham Limited, J. E. Poole Co., ‘Toronto, Ont.. 365 70 
4.680 59 Letter Bozes, etc. 
Ottawa, Ont.. .. aad Pritchard-Andrews ‘Co. of a ee 
A se Humphrey & Son, Moncton, 
Atk 390 04 
N.B. B22. | wales. 
Mail Bad Fittings. Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
Fred W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont.. .. 120 00 Ltd nb. Me. : 341 40 


Fair Wages Conditions in Harbour Commission Contracts 


Under the Fair Wages Order in Council it 
is provided that certain conditions, referred to 
therein as “A” Conditions, shall, as far as 
practicable, be observed by the department 
or departments of the Government of Canada 
in connection with all agreements made by 
the Government involving the grant of Do- 
minion public funds in the form of subsidy, 
advance, loan or guarantee for any of the 
purposes mentioned. Under this authority, 
fair wages conditions are prepared from time 
to time in the Department of Labour for in- 
sertion in contracts awarded by the Harbour 
Commissioners throughout Canada. The la- 
bour conditions in question are similar to 
those which are applicable to contracts 
awarded by the several departments of the 
Dominion Government and include either the 
General Fair Wages Clause or a fair wages 
schedule. 


The Department of Labour was recently 
notified that the following contracts were 
awarded by Harbour Commissioners under the 
above-mentioned conditions:— 


QuEBEC Harsour COMMISSIONERS 


Construction of repairs to the main pier and 
levelling, Wolfe’s Cove Terminals, Quebec, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Joseph Nolin, 
Quebec. Date of contract, January 3, 1933. 
Amount of contract, $87,700. The contract 
contained a clause stating that the contractor 
shall strictly observe any federal or provincial 
law respecting wages and labour and the pre- 
scriptions of the Fair Wages Policy of the 
Government of Canada. 


VANCOUVER HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS 


Construction of an addition to Lapointe Pier 
and other harbour improvements at Vancou- 
ver, B.C. Name of contractors, Pacific Engi- 
neers, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 


January 7, 1933. Amount of contract, $103,- 
315.19. Fair wages schedules were ineerted in 
the contract as follows:— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per day 
General foremante- nasser ace $9 00 8 
Boremangene?. Been es Fee ae 7 80 8 
per hour 
Blacksmith: tater. ee ee 0 70 8 
Blacksmith’s helpers.............. 0 50 8 
Carmentenrs: 4. sn ak ttey ice nclamct cack 0 874 8 
Caulkenrs (wood). aoe5..0Rurece dee 0-8156 8 
Cement finishers: .4e.cccteteceee 0 75 8 
Concrete; workers. cnt... 0 45 8 
Derrick: deckohand ees... ee 0 45 8 
Derrick-fireman wn gas poe eee 0 65 8 
Derrick*enginceray Woo. e eee ee 1 00 8 
Labourersiahs. (ee ite Ane 0 45 8 
Painters: £2). aye ee 0 75 8 
Slngers) st. ee ee ete ee 0 90 8 
Steel workers (erectors)............ 1 00 8 
Steel workers (fabricating steel 
TOUS)? 2550). RRA es eee 0 75 8 
Timekeepers .:,. 6 isencbonc.caccs 0 50 8 
Wharf and dock builders........... 0 90 8 
1 12% 8 


Wharf and dock builders’ foreman. | 





Tugs, classes 1 to 6—Class ‘‘A’”’ 
per month 
Dugeaptain. 2 ghidtee cptiee<d onw ate $200 00 
Ghielene inet. oc hocctus ee ee 190 00 
Deck*hand see. Ss eae ata: oat 85 00 
Tugs, classes 7 and 8—Class “B”’ 
per month 
Tug captain ate tee ee eee $190 00 
Chiefiencineenz.,..ciegatvaeioeksthcecos 180 00 
WECK HANG Foe Se see eee 90 00 





Tugs, classes 9 and less—Class ‘‘C’’ 


per month 
Lupicaptainta:. eater see tee $180 00 
@hiefenrineers. {see . REA... ; 170 00 
Deckphand $k 3: BES cohesies cee 90 00 





N.B.—Above rates include board allowance. 
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AGREEMENTS AS TO WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS OF 


COAL MINERS AT PRINCETON, 


OLLOWING strikes in two coal mines at 
Princeton, B.C., in the Inland District, 
agreements were reached between the oper- 
ators and the employees (Lasour Gazerts, 
January, 1933, p. 34, and succeeding issues). 
The first strike involved both mines com- 
mencing on November 27, 1932, the employ- 
ees demanding the restoration of wage scales 
which had been reduced about ten per cent in 
March and recognition of the Mine Workers’ 
Union of Canada. 
- One of the operating companies, Tulameen 
Mines, Limited, conceded these demands by 
December 12, and signed an agreement, to be 
in effect until December 1, 1933, providing for 
the restoration of the wage scale, the recog- 
nition of a pit committee, the re-engagement 
of all strikers without discrimination and the 
stoppage of haulage during the changes of 
shifts. As a result of a cessation of work from 
December 26, 1932, to December 31, 1932, 
following the dismissal of certain employees 
for refusing to work on December 24, a sup- 
plementary agreement was reached, providing 
for the re-instatement of miners, preference 
in. employment for local miners, and adjust- 
ments as to charges for lamps and wash 
houses. - 

In the other mine, that of the Pleasant 
Valley Mining Company, Limited, the em- 
ployer offered to make increases in the wage 
scale for most of the classes but refused to 
recognize the union. [Efforts of the Deputy 
Minister of Labour for British Columbia, the 
Provincial Mines Inspector and the western 
representative of the Department of Labour 
to settle the dispute being unsuccessful, the 
mine was closed down. Early in February, 
however, as a result of negotiations between 
certain of the employees and the management 
an agreement was reached between the com- 
pany and its employees and work was resumed 
on February 8, the wage scale being that 
offered by the company in December. After 
picketing the mine for a few days, on 
February 13, the ‘Mine Workers Union of 
Canada. called off the strike. 


B.C. 


The agreement is to be in effect from 
February 1, 1933, to March 31, 1935, the par- 
ties to meet in conference ninety days prior 
to the latter date, work not to cease until 
negotiations should be completed. 

The employees connected with the safety 
and management of the mine—foremen, fire 
boss, weigh boss, power house engineers, etc.— 
are not parties to the agreement. The em- 
ployees under the agreement are to elect 
committees from among themselves to deal 
with all disputes. Provisions are made as to 
absence from work and for protection of the 
mine, the operation of pumps, hoists, etc., in 
case of suspension of operations on the expir- 
ation of the agreement or otherwise, coal to 
be mined for the operation of the steam plant 
but not for sale; also as to holidays, funerals 
following accidents, penalties for loading 
“dirty coal’, slate, etc., charges for lamps, etc. 
In addition to the mining rates per ton the 
following day wage scale is included:— 


Outside work: 


Blacksmith foreman .. .. .. .. $5 00 
Blacksmith helper .. .. ...... 4.00 
Carpenter foreman .. 5 00 
Carpenter helper .. .. 4 00 
Power house engineer—foreman. 5 00 
Power house engineer—helper. 4 50 
Boiler house watchman. . .. 400 
Tipple labour: 
Boys 16 years old.. 2 45 
Boys 18 years old.. . 3 45 
Men on picking table. . 4 00 
Men on cart work.. 4 00 
Boxcar loaders .. chante cece 
Outsides aNOUr osc 00: 24 cree +20 Meee 
Stable boss.. .. .. 4 15 


Underground work: 

Miners on day work .. 

Miners back hands... .. 
Boss drivers .. 
Drivers’... ns 
Conveyor men . 
Conveyor boys, under 19 years. 
Hoistmen: .. .. oS ive 
Track layers aie 
Track layers’ helpers. « 
General day labour.. 
Timber men .. 
Timber men helpers. . 


PPP PP PORE 
¥ 
On 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazette. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by both 
the employers and the employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
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records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of wages 
are summarized, including civic schedules, In 
each agreement or schedule, the rates of wages 
for the principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general interest. 
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Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


SASKATOON, SASK.—CERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BooK- 
BINDERS, LocaL No. 85. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 2, 
1932, to November 1, 1933. 

This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, October, 1932, page 1111. 

The wages and hours are unchanged with 863 
cents per hour for day work and a 44-hour week; 
night work $3 per week extra. 


SASKATOON, SASK.—CERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN 
AND ASSISTANTS’ UntIon, Loca No. 206. 

The agreement which came into effect Nov- 
ember 1, 1931, to be in effect to October 31, 
1932, was extended to October 31, 1933. 

This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, February, 1929, page 228, with the 
following exception: 

Wages are reduced from $48 to $43.20 per 
48-hour week for journeymen on day work in 
newspaper offices and from $44 to $39.60 per 
44-hour week for day work in job offices. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN MANUFACTURERS 
OF CLOAKS AND SUITS AND THE JOINT 
CouNcIL, CLOAK AND Suit Makers’ UNION, 
INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ 
UNION. 

Agreement signed with certain of the em- 
ployers involved in a strike reported on page 
276 of this issue, to be in effect from various 
dates in February for one year and thereafter 
from year to year until notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABourR 
GAZETTE, May, 1932, page 611, May, 1930, page 
580 and April, 1930, page 447, with certain 
changes. 

The regular hours are unchanged at 44 per 
week. 

Wages: the basis for the determination of 
prices for piece work to be the payment for a 
week’s work by a workman of average ability 
and efficiency of $44 for cutters, operators and 
pressers, $38 for trimmers and under-pressers, 
$35 for a tailor and 65 cents per hour for a 
finisher. Sample makers to be paid $40 per 
week. (This restores the wage scale in effect in 
1930 which was reduced by 10 per cent in 1932.) 


TORONTO, ONTARIO—-CERTAIN MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLOAKS AND SUITS AND THE TORONTO JOINT 
Boarp oF CLOAK, Suir AND DRESSMAKERS OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT 
WORKERS’ UNION. 


This agreement covers cloak and suit makers 
but not dressmakers. 

The agreement between the union and the 
Amalgamated Garment Manufacturers’ Council 
in effect from February 7, 1930, to February 7, 
1931, terminated on the latter date (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, May, 1930, page 580). During a strike 
beginning February 7, 1933 (page 276 of this 
issue), certain employers individually signed 
agreements with the union similar to that which 
had expired. 

The regular hours remain at 44 per week . 

The basis for the determination of prices for 
piece work is similar to that in Montreal as 
noted above. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


_ TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CARPENTERS AND GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS’ SECTION OF THE TORONTO 
BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE AND THE GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION OF TORONTO AND 
Tue Untrrep BrorieRHoop oF CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS, Locat No. 27 


Agreement signed following a strike of the 
carpenters employed by one firm (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, February, 1933, page 130), to be in 
Bah from January 30, 1933, to December 31, 
1 : 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, April, 1932, page 450, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

Wages for carpenters: 80 cents per hour (a 
reduction of 10 cents per hour from the pre- 
vious rate). Union members are not to work 
for any employer for less, nor will the employer 
pay less than this rate. 

The clause in the previous agreement pro- 
viding for the wages of apprentices has been 
omitted. 


Vancouver, B.C.—CEerTAIN ROOFING AND SHEET 
MetraL FIRMS AND THE SHEET METAL 
WorKERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
LocaL No. 280. 


The agreement which came into effect Septem- 
ber 11, 1931, and was summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, November, 1931, page 1255, and Oct- 
ober, 1929, page 1162, has been renewed, with 
the change noted below, from February 1, 19338, 
to April 30, 1934, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. 

The wage rate to be 90 cents per hour (a 
reduction of 10 cents per hour). 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


Satnt Jouwn, N.B—VARIOUS STEAMSHIP COM- 
PANISS AND ‘THE INTERNATIONAL LOoNG- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, LocaL No. 273. 


Agreement reached as a result of negotiations. 
following proceedings under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act (LABOUR GAZETTE, Jan- 
uary 1933, page 15). 

Agreement to be in effect from December 24, 
1932, to October 31, 1933, and thereafter from 
year to year until notice. 


This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, December, 1931, page 1358, and Decem- 
ber, 1930, page 1456, with the following change: 

Wages for longshoremen, 63 cents per hour 
day or night for handling general cargo and 72 
cents per hour day or night for handling bulk 
eargo. (These are reductions of 10 per cent). 


Saint JoHN, N.B—VARIOUS STEAMSHIP COM- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LoNG- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, LocaL No. 810 
(CoAL HANDLERS AND TRIMMERS). 


Agreement reached as a result of negotiations 
following proceedings under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act (LAsour GAZETTE, 
January, 1933, page 15). 

Agreement to be in effect from December 24, 
1932, to October 31, 1933, and thereafter from 
vear to year until notice. 
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This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, December, 1931, page 1358, and Jan- 
uary, 1931, page 94, with the following change: 

Wages for coal handlers and trimmers: 72 
cents per hour for day work and 90 cents per 
hour for night work (reductions of 10 per cent). 


Saint JOHN, N.B—VARIOUS STEAMSHIP COM- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, LOCAL No. 1039 
(STEAMSHIP HorSE AND CatTTrLE FITTERS, 
SEALERS, LINERS AND CLEANERS). 


Agreement reached as a result of negotiations 
following proceedings under the Industrial Dis- 
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putes Investigation Act 


(Lasour GaAZeErte, 
January, 1933, page 15). 


Agreement’ to be in effect from December 24, 
1932, to October 31, 1933, and thereafter from 
year to year until notice. 


This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the Lazour 
GAZETTE, December, 1931. page 1358 and Jan- 
uary, 1951, page 94, with the following change: 


Wages for steamship horse and cattle fitters, 
sealers, liners and cleaners: 59 cents per hour 
for day work and 88 cents per hour for night 
work (reductions of approximately 10 per cent). 


CIVIL SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF ALBERTA 


The Civil Service Association of Alberta 
recently held its thirteenth convention in Ed- 
monton. In the course of his annual report, 
the president referred to the progress of group 
insurance as “one of the strongest links in 
the chain of our organization”. He also spoke 
of the “pressure being brought upon the 
powers to take into office those unfortunate 
enough to be unemployed,” remarking that 
while having every sympathy for the unem- 
ployed, the policy of the organization was ito 
insist “that not one of them shall be taken 
on to fill a position that might be filled by 
any permanent civil servant who is in danger 
of losing his or her position through curtail- 
ment of services.” 

The annual report of the treasurer indicated 
that the membership had increased from 738 
to 808 fully paid-up members for 1932. Ac- 
cording to the auditor’s statement, the credit 
balance for the year was $706.61 and the cash 
balance at the close of the year amounted to 
$1,769.13, with the reserve fund (for emer- 
gency purposes) standing at $1,658.44. 


The report of the superannuation board 
representative showed that 53 members of the 


service had been retired under the provisions 
of the Act. 


The report of Joint Council proceedings 
contained a review of the discussions at meet- 
ings held during the year, and pointed out 
that while there was no statutory authority 
to confirm the proposed constitution by Order 
in Council, yet it had the general approval 
of the government. The objects of the 
Council were set forth as being “to secure 
a greater measure of co-operation between 
the Government in its capacity of employer 
and the members of the Civil Service in 
matters affecting the service with a view to 
increased efficiency combined with the well- 
being of those employed; to consider all mat- 
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ters affecting the service; to suggest means 
for dealing with grievances; and generally to 
bring together the experience and opinions of 
the administrative, clerical and manipulative 
services.” 


Among the resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention were several dealing with group insur- 
ance and superannuation, on both of which 
subjects reports had been submitted. Resolu- 
tions on the former subject. urged that no 
application for insurance be accepted from 
those whose age is 55 years or over unless 
the applicant is a member in good standing of 
the association; and that the provincial execu- 
tive be instructed “to form a group within 
the group whereby the face value of policies 
now in force may be increased to $2,000 in 
the case of males and $1,000 in the case of 
females.” Suggested amendments to the 
Superannuation Act included provision for 
voluntary retirement after twenty years of 
service. 


The convention decided to seek the support 
of the Alberta Federation of Labour in urging 
upon the government the enactment of a Civil 
Service Act. 


The association considered that the provin- 
cial Workmen’s Compensation Act “is very 
unsatisfactory to nurses and attendants em- 
ployed in mental institutions and sanitoriums,” 
and instructed its executive to press for amend- 
ments to the present act in respect of com- 
pensation in event of nurses or attendants con- 
tracting any communicable or contagious dis- 
ease in the course of duty. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
R. W. Ellis, president; J. Fowler, first vice- 
president; R. J. Pratley, second vice-president ; 
A. B. Mackenzie, Superannuation Board repre- 
sentative; Messrs. R. W. Ellis, D. J. Forbes 
and W. Ronahan, joint council representatives. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1933 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


Te movement in prices during the month 
again showed a downward tendency, both 
the weekly family budget in terms of retail 
prices and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
index number of wholesale prices being lower. 
In retail prices the cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods in terms of the aver- 
age retail prices in sixty-nine cities was $6.70 
at the beginning of February as compared 
with $6.94 for January; $7.34 for February, 
1932; $9.44 for February, 1931; $11.83 for 
February, 1930; $1061 for February, 1922; 
$15.77 for February, 1920; $1692 for June, 
1920 (the peak); and $7.75 for February, 1914. 
The most important change was a seasonal 
fall in the price of eggs, while the prices of 
beef, pork, lard, milk, butter, cheese, rice and 
granulated sugar were slightly lower. A slight 
increase occurred in the prices of mutton and 
potatoes. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$15.61 for February as compared with $15.89 
for January; $17.25 for February, 1932; $19.78 
for February, 1931; $22.12 for February, 1930; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); and $14.54 for 
February, 1914. Fuel was practically un- 
changed. Rent averaged slightly lower. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was slightly 
lower for February at 63-6 as compared with 
63-9 for January; 69-2 for February, 1932; 
75-5 for February, 1931; 93-9 for February, 
1930; 95-0 for February, 1929; 98-3 for Feb- 
ruary, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and 64°8 for February, 1914. Eighty-six prices 
quotations were lower, sixty-nine were higher 
and three hundred and forty-seven were un- 
changed. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials seven of the eight main 
groups were lower and one was higher. The 
groups which declined were: the Vegetables 
and Vegetable Products group, because of 
lower prices for apples, rolled oats, oatmeal, 
bread, linseed oil and sugar, which more than 
offset advances in the prices of grains; the 


Animals and their Products group, due mainly 
to lower prices for steers, eggs, hides, cured 
meats and lard which exerted a greater in- 
fluence than advances in the prices of hogs, 
lambs, furs and fresh meats; the Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper group, because of 
lower prices for wrapping paper, cedar shingles 
and lumber; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group, owing to lower quotations for 
raw silk and jute; the Iron and its Products 
group, due to decreases in the prices of pig 
iron and scrap steel; the Non-Metallic Miner- 
als and their Products group, due to lower 
prices for gasoline and kerosene; and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group, owing 
to decreases in the prices of borax and tar- 
taric acid. The Non-Ferrous Metalg ‘and 
their Products group was substantially higher, 
due mainly to increased quotations for anti- 
mony, copper, lead, silver, tin and zinc. 


In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods declined due to lower prices for 
granulated sugar, fresh and cured meats, eggs, 
domestic coal, kerosene and gasoline which 
more than offset higher prices for potatoes, 
carrots, peanut oil and anthracite coal. Pro- 
ducers’ goods were slightly higher, due to 
increases in the prices of grains, hogs, lambs, 
furs and raw cotton which more than offset 
declines in the prices of steers, hides, leather, 
lumber and wrapping paper. 


In the grouping according to origin both raw 
and partly manufactured goods and fully and 
chiefly manufactured goods were lower, the 
former due to declines in the prices of raw 
silk, steers, hides, eggs and pig iron which 
more than offset advances in the prices of 
grains, lambs, hogs, furs, copper, tin and silver, 


and the latter due mainly to lower prices for 


canned fruit, linseed oil, sugar, lard, leather, 
kerosene and gasoline. Domestic farm pro- 
ducts, articles of forest origin and articles of 
mineral origin were slightly lower. Articles 
of marine origin were unchanged. 


(Continued on page 342) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 











_, | Quan-| (Tt (tT) Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Jan. | Feb. 
Commodities | tity | 1900] 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914] 1918] 1920] 1921} 1922] 1923 | 1926 | 1928] 1929] 1930| 1931} 1932] 1933] 1933 
- Cc. ec. e. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. c. Cc. ec. Cc. Cc. Cc. ce. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin...| 2Ibs.| 27-2] 80-4] 37-6} 44-4] 48-0! 65-2] 73-2) 71-4! 55-4! 54-6] 57-2] 67-01 69-8] 72-6] 62-4] 50-41 41-21 41-0 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6) 26-0} 29-6] 32-6] 46-4] 47-6] 45-6] 31-4] 29-8! 31-2] 39-2] 43-4] 46-2] 37-0] 27-0 22-2) 22-0 
Veal, shoulder.} 1 “ | 10-0) 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-0] 25-7] 25-9] 26-4] 18-8] 18-3] 19-2] 22-4! 24-3] 25-11 21-61 15-7 12-2} 12-2 
utton, roast.} 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2] 16-8! 19-1] 20-8] 31-9] 33-1] 32-2] 26-2] 27-4] 29-5! 29-8] 30-5] 31-3] 27-2] 22-1 16-6) 17+3 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2} 13-1} 18-0} 19-5) 21-9] 34-1] 37-0] 36-1] 27-5] 26-6! 29-1] 25-31 27-5] 30-1) 25-2] 15-8] 12-7 12-2 
iS, odes het 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 34-6] 63-2] 70-6) 70-4] 51-6] 50-6] 54-0] 50-6] 53-0] 54-8] 52-6! 34-0] 28-0] 27-0 
acon, break- 
ast. bees o- “| 15-4] 17-8] 24-5) 24-7) 26-0] 45-6] 52-2! 56-1) 39-3] 40-6] 41-7] 36-8] 37-8! 39-6] 37-11 19-3] 18-1] 17-4 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-4] 67-4] 78-41 63-8] 41-6] 45-41 49-4] 43-8! 45-0] 42-8] 40-21 25-0 24-6) 23-6 
Eggs, fresh....} 1 doz! 25-7} 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 42-6] 63-8] 83-9) 79-4] 56-21 55-3] 50-5] 51-81 49-7] 59-71 35-1! 29-7] 39-1] 28-8 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 35-4) 49-0] 63-5] 72-6] 47-7] 43-2] 41-5] 44-2] 41-4] 51-8] 27-4] 22-7] 29-5] 29-5 
Tics ae -+++| Gqts.| 36-6) 39-6) 48-0] 51-6) 55-2] 71-4] 91-2) 92-4) 78-8) 72-0] 73-8] 73-8] 75-0] 77-4] 72-0] 61-8] 57-01 56-4 
pee dairy..| 2Ibs.| 44-2) 49-4! 52-0] 58-0) 61-4] 95-4/131-8]108-8] 77-0} 82-4| 90-8] 84-6] 88-0] 87-6] 67-0] 44-61 45-6] 44-6 
utter cream- 

BE RRS Oo “| 25-5) 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 35-3) 52-8! 73-9] 63-5] 44-7] 47-21 49-8] 46-41 48-3] 46-41 37-7] 25-9] 26-11 25-7 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1) 17-6} 18-5] 20-5) 21-8) 33-2] 40-7] 38-9] 31-91§32-8/§32-9]§32-2]§33 -8] §32-6]§28-81§21-51§19- 61§19-4 
parent nee, 1 “ | 14-6} 15-7] 17-5) 19-1] 19-6] 30-4] 38-0] 36-9] 28-7]§32-8]§32-9] §32 -2|§33 -8]§32-6] §28-8] §21-5|§19- 61§19-4 

CAGE ees. “| 55-5} 58-5} 66-0) 61-5] 63-0)112-5)136-5]127-51105-0) 100-5] 114-0]115-5]115-51117-0| 97-5] 90-0] 84-01 84-0 
Four, family..|10 “ | 25-0) 28-0} 33-0} 32-0) 32-0) 65-0) 76-0] 67-0] 47-0]§45-0] 54-01§52-01$49-0]§52-0/ 835-01 §31- 01 §26-0}§26-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5} 21-0) 22-0] 21-0) 37-5] 40-5] 35-5] 27-5] 27-5! 29-0] 31-5] 31-5] 31-5] 25-5! 23-5) 23-0] 93-0 
Rice... 2 “ | 10-4) 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 20-2] 31-6] 25-4) 19-2)§20-8]§21-8]§21-21§21- -0/§20-4]§19-2)§17-2}$16-4]§16-0 

eans, hand- 
FE ely eee... yaa 8-6) 9-4) 10-8) 12-4) 11-8] 33-8! 23-2] 20-2) 17-0] 17-0] 16-0} 15-6] 22-2] 20-2] 14-2} 9-2] 7-8] 7-6 
pples, evapor- 
fan 1a: oe : tess 9-9) 7-7) 11-5) 12-0) 12-6) 20-5} 27-9] 24-0) 21-7] 21-7] 20-0} 19-4] 20-8] 20-9] 19-3] 16-3] 15-5] 15-1 
Tunes, med- 

lum ee. “ | 11-5) 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-0] 17-2] 26-0] 23-5} 18-5] 19-0] 15-8! 13-4] 13-6] 16-4] 12-2] 11-4] 10-81 10-6 


6 ee gee 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0) 24-0] 23-6] 22-4] 42-0] 64-4] 50-4] 35-2) 39-2] 31-6] 32-4] 30-4] 28-8] 25-21 24-4] 23-91 29-8 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 . 10-0; 9-8) 10-8} 11-0) 10-6) 19-8} 30-4] 24-0] 16-6] 18-6] 15-0] 15-0} 14-2] 13-8] 12-2] 11-8] 11-2] 11-2 





Tea, black. ...| 4 8-2) 8-3) 8-7) 8-9) 9-0) 12-7) 16-3] 14-5] 13-6/§15-31§17-9]§18-0]§17-7]§17-5|§14-2]§12-9] §10-8]§10-6 

Tea, green.....; % “ 8-7| 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-1) 12-2) 16-9] 15-8} 15-0)§15-3]§17-9]§18-0]§17- 7] §17-5|§14-2|§12-9]§10-81§10-6 

offee......... 2s 8-6] 8-8 8-9) 9-4) 9-4) 10-2) 15-0) 14-7] 13-5] 13-4] 15-3] 15-21 15-2) 14-9} 13-0] 11-1] 10-2] 10-1 

Potatoes....... } bag] 24-1) 28-0) 30-3] 36-0) 40-0] 73-7/130-3| 69-5] 53-3! 39-9] 97-4] 54-2] 43-9] 83-5] 41-3] 23-9] 31-0] 31-6 

Vinegar........ Ye at. Vi ewe en ht Fs 4 «-8] =O] 1-0} 1-0) = +9} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0] 1-0] 1-0] -9] -9} 9 
$ $ $ 

All Foods.....|...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95] 7-34) 7-75/12-54/15-77)14-08)10-61]10-53) 11-50) 11 -03)11-15/11-83] 9-44! 7-34] 6-94] 6-70 


—_—_———— | ns | | nnn | OO | SE | | | | | OO yd 


— oo Oe | OO OS | | | | | | OO Od 


arciye anthra- 


(Cae coe Mg ton| 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 53-8] 74-1] 90-11123-21109-0}116-9]118-3] 102-8] 102-21101-2 101-4}101-2] 96-0} 96-2 
Coal, bitumin- . 


Wood, berg, “ ed.| 32-5] 35-3) 38-8) 42-5) 41-9) 64-8) 76-5] 89-4] 79-6] 80-9] 76-5| 75-4] 75-8] 76-5| 75-4! 69-6] 63-6] 62-3 
Wood, Soft.....)“ “ | 22-6) 25-5} 29-4) 30-6] 31-6] 49-4) 58-8] 68-3] 57-9) 60-5] 56-21 56-2] 55-2] 54-41 54-3] 50-9] 47-8] 47-0 








Coal oil Eee 1 gal.| 24-0) 24-5) 24-4) 23-7) 23-4) 25-8] 32-4] 39-7] 31-7] 31-2] 30-0] 31-2] 31-1] 31-1] 30-7] 27-6] 27-01 26-8 
Fuel and $ 
light? 2055.18 2. 4-56) 1-63) 1-76] 1-91] 1-90) 2-72] 3-24) 4-12! 3-49] 3-64] 3-47] 3-291 3-271 3-26] 3-24] 3-10] 2-93 2°91 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... 4 mo. | 2-37) 2-83) 4-05) 4-75) 4-86) 4-49] 5-66] 6-61] 6-93] 6-96] 6-86] 6-89] 6-94] 6-99] 7-06] 6-77] 5-98] 5-97 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Totals). c3.|2.2.55 9-37126-59/12 -79/14- 02) 14-54) 19-86) 24-71/24-85/ 20-07) 21-17) 21-87/31-251S2- 41123-12199. 78107 -25125-89115-61 


re ee 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ > $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83) 6-82] 7-29) 7-51/12-50/15-95)14-36]10-85]10-92]11-68]10-95]11-08]11-83| 9-84] 7-90] 7-32] 7-13 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81] 5-26) 5-81] 6-34) 6-79/10-97|13-41/12-82] 9-77] 9-60|10-67| 9-84] 9-97/10-83| 9-13] 7-16| 7-04] 7-05 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83) 6-55) 7-04) 6-53/12-65/15-52/14-16]10-88]10-71}12-00]11-02110-98]11-58] 9-73] 7-93] 7-32] 7-07 
Diiebec. J5 an. fo .88 15] 5-64) 6-33) 6-87) 7-24)12-37|15- 11113 -62]10-23] 10-24) 11-25]10-22/10-43]11-09] 8-91] 6-90] 6-45] 6-31 
Ontario, 02 Mas.ce de de 5-01) 5-60) 6-50) 7-20) 7-53/12-66)15-86]13-95]10-46] 10-46] 11-59]11-04]11-12)11-77| 9-38] 7-20] 6-85} 6-58 
Manitoba............ 5-85) 6-19) 7-46] 7-87) 8-36}12-04/16-06]14-01/10-45] 9-93/10-51/10-59]10-92]11-59| 8-85| 6-85] 6-66] 6-54 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86) 6-92) 7-86) 8-25) 8-27|12-69]15-34/14-00]10-61]10-47/10-92]11-29]11-40]12-00] 9-02] 7-08] 6-66] 6-46 
Alberta.5.25.;... 2.039% 6-02) 6-50) 8-00) 8-33) 8-55]12-87/15-87/14-54)10-21]10-14]10-85}11-14]11-37}12-07| 9-12] 7-01] 6-72] 6-42 
British Columbia....| 6-90) 7-74) 8-32] 9-13) 9-11]12-61/16-66|14-87]11-59|11-19]12-11]12-05]12-16]13-02|10-47] 8-10] 7-65| 7-36 


December only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 




















Beef Pork Bacon 
; a B.S i tel Ate 8 
4 5 ie AGA GR as eke BA ef 
LOCALITY 3 2 : 28 . Fy a8 s o er 4 3 
2 o O| Mo] Sy> ze) Ss ulh Seas Sry ag as 
& Seed fede 5 | #2 | 25s] 28 | $8 | 38 
ss | 288] a8] Se & | 22 |saa] os ac aa 
Dn M > Fe op) OQ Q ce 
cents cents |} cents} cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
inion (average)......... 20-5 . 15-5 | 11-0] 9-0 12-2 3 12-2 13-5 17-4 20-5 32-4 
Nova Sontls aes Pepe Pe 22° . 15-4] 11-8] 9-4 10-5 14-8 15-0 | 15-6 16-8 20-4 32-8 
1=—Sy.dney4., bs seis sear «1014 23° : 16-8 | 13-7 | 10-7 11 15-2 14-8 16-7 18-8 30 
2—New Glasgow........+. 22- “2 8 12 16-2 15-4 14-5 18-3 34-1 
$-Ambherst. (40. vs oa tRs 17- 3 8 9 1353: [ie 4353) hb) 1831 280-54 99.5 
An FL aITAXM, statarclate > wile; d/o. shale 25- “Ty 13-3.) 11-4 10-4 14-8 14-7 16-8 19-9 32-7 
Bee WindSOR hie Uk cure ela tee: Pees to chwete| eke oe erent [das dis Taye ere ee | ae olen ea [ae ee a, Did 17:7 21-1 35 
GS EEUrO ca ors Se 0 mip we aiehe aes 21 5 9 LO oot Pascoe bes 15-5 17-9 17 23-6 35-3 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 24 On Pal deed Bcd eae | seve | eae eee ae Day) Wa, aeehaey: 20-5 20-7 33 
New Brunswick (average)...| 22-7 -0 | 13-2 | 10-6 10-5 0 15-4 16-9 17-7 20-5 34-3 
8—Moncton..........-.+.. 24 ol nb cay Gl] as Smee Re pee, 8 15 15-7 18-5 19-7 32-8 
9—Saint John.............. 21:5 6 -6 | 10 LOM Sl eee. toe 13-5 15-5 16-4 19-4 34-2 
10—Fredericton............}------ -7 | 11-5 11 18 91-4 19-2 22-8 37 
{i Bathuietc. coh in.caee 22-5 BONTRIL SL 88 fale. ke cael bi cee che 15 15 16-5] 20 33 
Quebec (average)............ 17-6 “4 | 6-5 9-5 -7 11-3 13-4 17-5 20-2 33-6 
12—Quebec xeh 2210's ore.eheisieio,. 19-6 “1 5 6-7 10:7 11-6 14-3 18 22-1 29-4 
13—Three Rivers........... 16-7 9] 9-5] 7-8] 12 4] 13-3] 14-2] 20-2] 22-6] 35.3 
14—Sherbrooke............ 23 3 “1 8 9-6 11-8 16-4 17-5 18-9 37 
TO SOLCba rack ce «ches «cevedsis 13-5 7 4-7 6-5 2 9-7 UBB: 19 21 30 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 14-4 -9 3 5-4 10-2 2 9-9 11-2 16-8 21-4 33°3 
17 Sto JONN' Be oe ccibise wtorste's 17-8 5 6-5 10:7 18-3 11-3 11 14-7 18-1 35 
18—Thetford Mines........ 13 SOn[ano 10 10-7 16 18 20 30 
19—Montreal..............- 23 3 1 7-3 8-4 11-8 11-8 16-3 19 33-9 
DO nh Freie «eke crete stad 17-1 +9 5 7 7:3 11-9 12-3 16-8 18-5 33-4 
Ontario (average)............ 20-9 6 5 | 9-5 13-8 18-0 12-1 12-8 18-6 19-6 31-1 
2I—Ottaw ane os kc «iste detee'ove 21-2 9 8-2 10-4 16-5 11-4 11 16-8 19-4 82-5 
22—Brockville..........06- 20-7 -6 +5 7-2 11-7 10-5 10:7 17-1 19-2 32 
23-— Kin StOM\ cis’ isi aks clololele’s 22-7 “6 3 8-4 12-9 6 11-6 10-2 15-4 17-9 30-4 
24—Belleville.............. 18 3 “4 7 12-7 3 10-8 9-5 16-3 18-3 29-3 
25—Peterborough.......... 19 “4 8-2 12-6 AOE IER ae 15-5 17-9 28-8 
26-—OSDAWA:.. .ic sxseieste cites 19 11-2 13258} eee il 15 17-2 19-2 30-6 
2i(—Orillia..s. tn. se. sae ete 6 mre 18 3 7 9:7 15 10-7 14 15-6 18-7 31-2 
28-—TorontOs.h..rektelenlemns 24-5 -6 bee (a Wa Ge 13-7 12-2 13-4 18-6 23 -4 34 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 23-2 5 2 9-9 16-4 12-2 14 16-6 19-4 30-9 
30—St. Catharines......... 20:9 “1 1 8:8 12:3 9 12-9 11-4 15-7 18-8 31-7 
31—Hamilton...........06- 228 8 ‘5 | 10-5 15-3 8 11-5 14-5 16-8 19-8 31-5 
$2—Brantiord:<...006 «suede 21- -9 8-3 12-9 11-7 10 16-1 18-8 29-4 
B3——Galti, ¢. isos ss Rees eee 23 - 5 -7 | 11-8 16-6 3°D 1335 11-8 16-4 19 29-7 
34—Guelph..........ccceeee ; 21- ‘7 -8 | 10-3 13-9 10-9 11-9 14-8 17-8 28-5 
35—Kitchener.............. 19 2 “4 9-8 13-7 3 10-7 10 15-4 17-6 28-6 
36—Woodstock...........-- 19- -9 | 12-9 Dei ee thse he 11-9 11 15-1 16-3 28-1 
Bl SUT ALLOLG esac s ceeisisicle oie 18- 3 5 9-5 13-6 Si. 2, 8-5 16 18-5 29-1 
88—London.........ee.0008 21- “4 +9 9 12-8 2 12-5 14-6 16-9 19-7 32 
389—St. Thomas............ 21- “4 8 9-6 12-6 12-9 12-7 15-8 18-5 31-3 
40—Chatham............6. 19- “7 8 9-1 15-1 i 11-7 11-6 14-9 17-9 30-6 
4t—Windsor. iciifos Seti ote dele 19 “4 9-6 12-6 11-5 11-2 14-4 17-1 30-9 
AD SAPS snc bene /n.dous reresisisetie 19 7 oO Pla lk 15-5 11-3 14 17 22 31-8 
43—Owen Sound.........++. 20: -7 8-6 13-2 5 11-2 11-6 17-5 21-3 32 
44—North Bay............. 17- “1 7-2 12-2 2 Lh-6) ia 13:6 iy 9 18-5 31-1 
45—Sudbury.........esece. 21- 2 ‘7 8-6 14-8 13 15-6 16-6 21-2 31-2 
46—Cobalt:...ccsaan ede doe 19- 7 -2 9-2 15 13-3 13 18-2 21-6 30-3 
47-—L IMMINS 254% Bee ae He oe Die 2 -6 | 10-5 Wefie Si) ave oi 15:5 17-8 19-4 22-6 37-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 19 ‘7 -] 8-7 12-8 12-3 14-6 17-5 19-9 om 
40——Port:Arthurs..0),. dee ee 21 5 9-3 15-5 12-7 17-5 19-9 22-5 33-1 
50—Fort William........... 25 3] 10-1 13° 14-7 16-1 19-4 24-1 33-5 
Manitoba (average).......... 20-8 -§ ‘8 | 8-5 10-8 7 10-3 12-4 17-8 20-3 28-9 
51—Winnipeg............... 21-5 7 ‘6 | 8-9 11-5 ‘7 10-9 14-7 | 17-4 20-5 27-7 
D2-—Brandon. scot ates tee 20 8 LO eed tl ete 10 10 18-2 20 30 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 20-8 4 ‘L] 7-6 10-6 4 10-3 $-7 18-2 22-4 31-0 
OS Retina ss. urease ee 21-3 6 “1 7-5 10-4 2 10-9 10 17 19-6 30-8 
54—Prince Albert.......... 24 5 10-2 11 11 9 20 28-3 34 
55—Saskatoon..........-... 15-8 = 15) 95:7 9-9 ‘7 9-6 10 16-8 19-7 29-8 
56—Moose Jaw..........00- 22-2 “4 3 7-1 11 ‘7 2G. I. Svc des. 18-8 22 29-2 
Alberta (average)............ 17-0 6 24 7:3 9-5: 0 9-8 11-2 17-5 20-4 31-3 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 17-5 5 7:2 10 12 12-5 19-7 23 31-8 
68—Drumbheller............ Dee MASA Oeme 8: tes seke 8 10 10 16-5 18-2 35 
59—Edmonton............. 18-4 3 7:5 10-7 6 9-6 12-5 16-8 20-3 29-5 
60—Calgarysia...% «we etdoes 17-9 6 6 8-1 10:2 8 9-4 11-1 19-2 Parr 29-9 
61—Lethbridge............. 16-2 2 8 6-3 8-6 4 8-2 10 15-5 18-2 30-4 
British Columbia (average).| 21-9 7 4} 10-6 14-0 0 13-0 16:3 26-0 23-4 37-8 
62——-Hernie .indistate<aeienene 20-2 3 8 8-3 13-1 11-8 17-5 20-8 23-7 32 
63—Nelson.i...5 fe aicewde ee 22 8 13 15 15 19 23-3 38-3 
G4-— Trails aint. dh shee sam USey pa lO nese 1 10, aes. es 13 14 20 20-8 24-3 Old 
65—New Westminster...... 23 15-4 | 12-4 | 11-2 13-1 12-4 15-7 18-5 23 36-3 
66—Vancouver............. 24-4 16-9 | 11-9 | 12-2 15-1 9 11.7 17 19-3 22-8 37-5 
Gl—Nictoniae ae cae csea 23-6 . Lied || 12-259 10-5 15:3 1 13-7 15 19-6 23 38-4 
68—Nanaimo.. 37 ..07-.525. 21-9 . To*9 | 11-87) 12-5 15-7 i BE 13-5 19-4 23-2 40 
G0 Prince JVUper tis . satus cic clhons ede Ree cal Ge [cece sab RO ces Pe ere | gid ell oem 16-5 22-2 23-7 42-5 





a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. ec Grocers’ quotations. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1933 
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Fish Eggs 























=| 4 cs) ¢ 8 3. [a |e g ee 
i. we = = = = » Q hae Plas! tre = 
ul eg g | & ep Se iiee. =| oe alee Veg Bas 5 
age is | gee) 2. | Es ese ae S| ESI Beale cel 2% | pe 
S2£¢|225|2o¢| &S | 88 4| a6 leucs| 85 | #59 |ee88] so | fas] sg 
aa S tT by Sas ae ay, ba Cm ao 4 Oo 2 ae ts 2SS 5 wae ro Re 
SES a & Bh&S| a | 3a B&B) ga |8@aa) Fo | Sea ls4na| BB a] 26 
é) = a) 0) fe oO 4 4 oO = oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-1 20-9 14-2 13-4 53°5 17,9 16-7 22°9 11-8 28-8 22°35 9-4 22°3 25-9 
8-0 2S - OVP E Eee Eee oe 51-8 12-1 14-1 16-1 13-1 35-2 28-2 9-6 23-9 27-6 
7 265 Fhe ok Ree ae 47-8 13-1 12-6 16-5 12-4 41-1 29-8 |10-11 24-3 26-211 
ne ote, SILER: apes AE Ue see he ake, 8 foes ae 2 12-8 15 16-2 12-6 35 27-4 | 9-11 26-4 | 2 
9 20. PRA ARES EPS 47-5 12-74 \Oxee ke 14-3 12-7 35 29 8 c¢ 28-8 | 3 
eS by ae Alias & Oh ae Mikes aan See cae 60 10:79 \Oeene es 16:1 13-2 36-7 28-4 11-5a 27 4 
D Pee st Bie fe) + eee (Pee... oe (AB 12-5 15 17-5 13-1 30 28 BS kas 3 28-215 
Eee BS Pee AIS Ses IR ee oe RR 10-7 13-7 15:9 14-4 33°5 26-7 8 7 29 6 
Lime FE Ree 2 EPR ee 2 REE Ie iA! il dey ae ae 23-2 13-2 383 27-2) ee 729 +2 25 iy) 
15-5 24 Ee (eked Fee ee 57-8 13-5 15-1 22-4 13-1 29-5 24-3 9-2 4 26-8 
18 DBYOR Gh Wee. came ae 2 i 2 53-3 14-3 13-6 16-5 13537 33-7 27°8 9-10 “7 28:3 | 8 
13 DOU 4 | BIE peck eens oo 60 12-4 13-9 22-4 ee 30-2 24-9 10 9 26-3 | 9 
ik eae & 25 a ae ae) ore 8 60 14-9 17-7 28-4 13-5 29 24-3 8 27-5 110 
COR. Seek 6 bape eS ob IB BE et 1D5S) emacs 2 lh BeBe ee ee 25 20 eet oe 25 11 
11-9 Seo) Lees 1 ee, 50-0 17-2 17-1 15-2 11-9 33-1 25-8 V7 21-3 24.3 
A PE A ee (EB oc Rak eee 16-7 17 11-8 35-2 25-6 10 24-5 112 
a ns tae Bl lec caccen MMA 5 aera Lo 9 16-7 15-4 18:5 14-1 35-6 28-5 8. bitaderert 24-8 113 
FS ee Bee an ae Aes, Gee A cae ane ol a eee 22-5 16-6 10-9 36-2 28 6-7al 21-5 23-4 114 
eee oe beer A A eek a 1 OR ee MeL ee ee Et Be 12-1 11-4 30 24-6 6 ¢ 24-4 115 
ee see SS 2 Rhee a) sce We Me creeeey oo Ree nae tall ot SS 18 14-1 11-9 29 23-2 | 5-— 6 RAE abs Oc 24-7 116 
TAU ae eee a (eee ae mg Ue ES ae Oo |e en 18 13-2 11 31-5 26 7 Oe Sie 3 23-7 117 
i ae cas Bil Weis Sean WAS 2) on Mohs, Oke ge Oa Ms eer ae OF Reamer aE 15-7 12-6 12-5 28-7 24-1 6 20-5 24-5 118 
11 23-3) Meee 4. fede tn: 50 17-3 16-6 19-1 11-5 35 26-9 10 23-7 25-5 119 
pee Se EBS, DE RB 8: ER CB PRS oe. 13-9 14 11-6 36-4 25-5 10 23-3 120 
16-8 21-4 17-4 9-2 53-3 3 16-0 26-5 11-5 26-1 20-6 9-6 22°8 25-5 
dt ek at 19-9 20-8 Se Ib eewtte g. 2 16:5 27-4 10-9 33-5 26-6 10 24-3 24-6 {21 
ee. 25 15 Se; | ae 4. 8 14 22-4 10-8 20-2 16-7 8 94 199 
Pi one 17-5 A5eh (ae ek. 50 3 13-8 24-1 11-1 26-5 21 8 20-5 24-6 123 
Re as de, Satan eel hoe ae | ae Ca ae cd ee Se 17 23 10-3 23-7 17-3 7-8al 23-3 24-6 |24 
eee eters. Shere a. Re Aes oh a: [a aetna abe 15 25-7 12-8 22-6 18-9 9 21-4 24-2 125 
UB Bee Se [Ew ode. ee 18 30:3 11-7 26 21-2 10 ee 26 126 
See a athe eee 15 BD ee Pe ERS Se: 14-2 25-2 13-3 24 19-6 10 24-5 26-7 |27 
14-5 24-5 19-5 SEP Ih: Brn k IEE «ce ok 15-7 31-9 11-3 30 21-3 10 21-7 26-2 |28 
pe ee Oe 5 IEE [BSB Sock. ele 17-4 31-3 12-1 25-4 21-4 10 24-5 25-8 |29 
S464. 25 be RRO De eats 5 BB ae 16-5 32-9 11-3 25-8 20-9 10 25-6 130 
16-5 23-7 HOG eee: a: eee we 16-3 32-1 11-1 25 21-1 10 25-9 131 
Be ore MARA Leek al Bek ean Mm Re SR OS rede 5 15:5 27-8 10:8 22-4 19 9 23-7 24-8 132 
oe. ee, Si taest eae A OO) Clean as Be De Ria ‘7 16-7 24-7 11-2 21-6 17-4 10 22-3 25-9 133 
eS BS ee a ee) ein ee a ae Oe Cee 15 30°5 9-6 24-8 20-1 10 21-3 25-3 134 
eee BT. 2G Ww bees a ARE 8, & 55 Bee ik eae oe A. 21 9-9 26-3 20-3 9 25-7 135 
Adee ork todo Pee. he Pe ds Re 13 27-4 10-2 22-3 16-7 8 era: Remuenh 24-8 136 
Mets eee RTS tek Th RT ee he Re -6 19 27-8 11-7 23-4 18-2 8 23-3 24-8 137 
RP de he EE I ae 15-5 27-1 1154, 22-2 17-7 a 23-3 25-6 138 
Pg Oe ee oe eae ne eee a ie ee 2 3 15 34-2 11-2 21-8 16-4 10 24-6 26-3 |39 
Be ote alee a cues SUE Om ee ae al | aes cee 2 15 26 9-8 19-6 14:2 9 21-8 25-3 |40 
20 20 OEE tes es Sheed 15 26-4 10-3 24-5 19-2 10 24-5 141 
A PS Ae Ne tS. Rs EB 6 15 28 1-1 24-3 18-8 8 25-6 142 
Fes RR Yeo ee a ee 0 Abarat be aman ae ese 15 21-9 10-3 23 18 10 21-3 24-7 143 
bite ee as ee oe al | eee chenge OR Wi oe a Ue, AY 15 27-3 13-7 32-6 26-5 11 25-3 |44 
REA ciate 16-5 15 8-3 55 “1 18 18-9 12-2 33-4 27-6 11 25-5 145 
16-2 19-5 iby bee cee 50 U7 18-4 13-9 37-1 20 12) “Digs deatie: 26-4 146 
nh PS 22-5 20 A eee 60 “1 19 20-3 13-9 38-3 29-4 10 Sa oe 27-3 147 
eS hat 21-5 15-2 12-5 50 17 27-3 12-1 31-5 25-6 10 Sopshitek 26-1 148 
wat ees Seat 14 NG rh Se, ta 9 16 29-5 12-1 25-1 20 11:1" ieee eee 25-6 149 
SEA SRL 20 eal ie eee 17-2 24-7 12 26-8 21-3 11-1 23-3 26-6 150 
eth Bat 19-8 A226i Re: . 8a: 50-0 4 17-7 21-6 10-8 30-8 24-6 8-9 18-0 23-8 
ets. a 19-5 NOOu Aaa be Be. ek 17-1 25-7 11 33-2 25-3 10 18-7 25 «151 
25 20 Da, |e S 4: 50 7 18-3 17-5 10-6 28-4 23-8 |7-1-8-3 17-2 22-6 152 
20-4 20-1 9-4 1 Bor fl ee eee 2 2 18-1 21-0 10-6 29-4 21-6 18-5 24-0 
20-2 21-8 1 Gia Ca Eee a] Ph Me 18-8 27-8 ait 25-4 20 10 23-4 153 
20 20 8 1G Es. od: 16-5 14:3 10-7 32-4 24-8 9 18-9 26 «154 
18 16-2 7-9 15 PER. os oe 2 15-5 21-1 10-1 30-9 22 10 17-7 23-2 155 
23-3 22-5 ORR On ye ee Sat “7 21-7 20-9 10-4 27-6 19:5 10 17-5 23-4 156 
20-1 18-3 10-0 $550) [O9.. oee Al 17-8 24-4 10-6 26-5 19-1 9-6 ‘3 25°6 
20 20 AKON Ga | oe See Me | ee Pee eeae 18 16-9 11 24-1 17-2 10 21-1 25-9 157 
Shao 15 Mtg pee 12 MS Aree tase Sere y 18 17-8 12-5 27-2 20-8 10 18-9 25-8 158 
19-5 18 9-9 iS) 9). Benet 20-4 16-9 22-8 10-8 29 20-6 10 21-7 26-2 159 
22 20 OURS Bers eee ES | ric ieee fe 19 24-7 10 29-7 18-5 9 25-5 160 
18-7 18-7 10 PSS) egeiec, $21 BES AS: 17-3 25 8-5 22-6 18-6 24-7 161 
16-6 20-3 13-5 1 Rd eee: 2 23-0 19-5 25-7 12-6 29-2 22-2 11-6 24-1 27-8 
21-7 22-3 12 LSM ae ona 20-8 22-4 20-8 13-9 33-7 23-3 10 23-8 28-2 162 
18 20 15 ZOOM tyes co. 8 21 28-3 13-4 35-1 28-8 14-3a} 22-5 28-7 163 
20 PAU Bait eae Be PAUbe bal PL Bees PY 22-5 13-7 34:3 27-2 12-5a 27-6 164 
b ABUT Lek, see] [ete Sen Hel Caesar 4 Nk pee 17-2 26-4 11-1 23 -6 17-6 8+3a 27-6 165 
14-2 a UNO AS eS ee 5 Bal eee oe Ba, Se 21-7 16-5 25-9 11-2 23-6 18-2 8-3a 26-7 166 
13-2 258 eiiion: LSS SIS AS wheats 21-7 18-7 24-3 11-2 25-9 22-1 sae ‘ 25-4 27-5 167 
ercyel entree leeabenccr veces Yeuexseoneetbawsil A aaiacieversiloronupeyardeens 19 35 12-8 26-7 22 10 24-7 28-2 168 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
——— oll ESS 








ay o id . Canned Vegetables 
See re ol Ba 3.|é 
5 a 2. eee z 7 

om F cy ASS | qa} 38 | we Ba 

A=) A= = ONT A fee 4 bes re aS 
ae SA | Pei 8 el See gee | Be eee i Ge ee 

ex | of | 4 [Ssgl oS | So] ga | 82] 22 | 88 

gy Be oS qo & 2h see 28 as - oé 

a oa, Ba | 080] 6B 28 SB Be aa Be 

oO fQ 10) Fy (am font B HH Ay .@) 

a cents cents} cents cents cents cents cents} cents cents centa 
Dominion (average).........cccceees 19-4] a 5-6 14-9 2-6 4-6 8-6 10-6 11-7 11-6 11-6 
Nova Scotia (average)...........006. 19-2 6-4 14-5 3-2 4-§ 8-1 13-3 11-6 11-1 1-3 

IS Sydneyaer ee BA wcwite cee et 19-1 6-7 15-2 3 4.8 6-6 12-1 11-1 10-9 jl 
2—New Glasgow.........cecceees 20:7, 6-6-7 14 3-1 4-8 8-4 11-4 11 10-5 10-7 
18-4 6 15 3+1 5 (fie ER oats 5 11-6 il li 
18-4 6-7 13-9 3°3 5 9-5 15 11-6 ii 11-2 
SWAY Ed beta Soe, 13-9 3:3 5 8-5 15 11-7 11-7 11-7 
20-6 6 15-1 3°4 4-9 8-5 12-9 12-3 11-3 11-9 
18-4 6-7 18 3 4-8 8-8 13-8 12-4 12-2 12-8 
New Brunswick (average).......... 18-9 6-8 14-5 3-1 4-3 a7 12-6 11-5 10-3 10-5 
8=Moncton 5. Se oe eee wat 18-8 6-7]. 14-6 3°3 4-5 8-7 12-4 11-7 10-4 10-6 
O—Saint Vouns Pree ate coos ok 19-2 15-3-7-3 13-8 2-9 4-5 6-6 12-3 10-4 9-8 - 8-7 
10—Fredericton.....0c0cececcceeses 19 7°3 15-2 3:2 4-7 8-1 13-8 il 10-5 10-5 
Li—Bathursts go2%.te5% ae eee on 18-5 OY) | Sela 3-1 3-5 7-5 12 12-7 10-3 12-3 
Quebec (average)..........0..0eeee 17-7 4-6 13-0 2°8 4-4 6-8 10-5 9-9 10-7 10-8 
12—Quebec.......... anche te not 21-1 6-5-7 13 3-2 5 7-4 10-8 10-1 10-6 10-1 
13—Three Rivers.........-.-.ce00. 18-9} 4-4-7 13-7 3-1 4-7 6-4 10-7 10 11-3 ll 
14—Sherbrooke..........0-.2000- Ae 18-7 4 13-1 2-9 5 7 11-7 10 10-7 12-5 
15—Sorelivae esi. ies Pte ORS eR 15 CIE ee 14 2-3 5-3 5-6 9-8 10-2 10-2 10-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe..............2.. 16-5 3°3 13-2 2-1 4-6 7:6 11-2 9-8 10-4 11-8 
T7/——Sts JOHNS: ak is the coh Se tees cok 15-7 4 7] 2-5 4-3 if 9-7 9-8 12-4 11-8 
18—Thetford Mines.............06. 19 OR tans ak 12-7 3 4-7 5-3 10-2 9-9 10-6 9-8 
19—Montrealt.. os ois cde cc cecees 18-8 | 4-5-3 13-9 3-1 5 8 10-2 10 10-7 10-4 
PA Vee) & C70 ties ua > een baer) Ae 5) 15-2 4-7 11-1 3 4-1 6-6 10-2 9-7 9-8 9-7 
Ontario (average)............. cece 18-5 5-1 44-7 a4 4-5 8-8 11-0 1i-i 11-0 10-9 
ZI —Ottawaresot Fores ss aeleeteae cet 17-2 |5-3-7-3 14-7 3-2 4-2 9-4 10-3 10-5 10-8 11-4 
22—Broekvill€y: 2. i.e... deen cook 13-8 4 12-7 2-6 4-5 8-2 9-6 10-2 10-2 10-4 
23——KKINGstON,, 62 sa. 2 See ais Meee weet 15-3 4-7 13-4 2-8 4-2 9.4 10-6 10 10 10 
24—Belleville............scececnees 14-7 5-2 14-8 2 4-3 8-5 10-5 10 10 10-1 
25—Peterborough.........0...se00: 16-1 4.7 13-5 2-1 3-9 8-2 10-9 10-3 10-1 10-5 
26—Oshawan.. ao .is tees caeeceb. «ok 19-5 | 4-6 15 2 4-4 9 10:5 10-7 9-2 10-6 
Bd OPI A a ocalats «Voce cee ites 6 « : 16-5 4 14-5 2-3 4-1 8-4 10-4 10-9 11-1 11-3 
ZO——LOLORtO™, 2. ules’ Reels coe ease t 23-5 |5-3-6-7 14-9 2-3 4-5 8-9 9-9 10-4 10-5 10-8 
29—Niagara Falls...............0.. 20-7 4-7 15-3 2°3 4-2 8-2 11-7 11-5 11-4 11-7 
30—St. Catharines...........0s000- 20-6 |4-7-6-7 14-8 2-1 4-1 9 11-2 10-7 10-6 10-8 
31——Hamilton. 25. eens oe cies cok 23-1 4-6-7 14-7 gai te, Sula, 6 8-8 10-2 11-3 10-9 11 
32=Brantford. . 4. cies. maces eon se 20:3 4-6-7 15-6 Dy eel. Milne ae 9-6 10-4 10-9 10-9 10:7 
BO—GAIC Hci ae dee etna ete ceeeocse 21-4] 46 14-8 1-9 4-7 8-4 10:3 11 11-2 11 
34—Goelphte: sods os Goes s tet eeecek 19-3 4-4.7 15 2 4-7 g 10-3 11-6 10-9 10:9 
35—Kitchener...)...s.0.8c8 ese ooes 21-3 4-7 14-4 Pi 3] et i 9g 9-9 10-7 10-6 10-6 
386—Woodstock........sccesssccecs 18-2 4-7 13-7 1-8 4-1 9g 10 11-3 11-7 11-1 
BI—Stratiords .ss 2: tees wees 17-2} 4-7-6 14-5 1-9 4-7 9-6 11-3 11-8 11-2 10-2 
BB=—LONGONe secede s cleee © geet cot 17-5 14-7-5-3 15-6 2-1 4-2 8-2 11-1 11-6 11-4 10:7 
89—St. Thomas.........sccceceee. 17-8 |4-7-5-3 15-4 1-9 4-3 8-9 10:7 12-4 11-7 11-3 
40—Chatham® : hoo 82... pate ese 17-2 |4-7-5-3 15 2-1. 4-7 9-7 13-5 11-5 12-5 11-1 
@1=Windsore. =. ae oe tcccc te Heee cet 17-1 |5-3-7-3 13-7 2:2 3-7 7:6 11-2 ji 11-2 11-2 
42 —Sarnid wae. sds ce iets e eee cin sioe 19-3 4 15 1-8 4-6 9-2 11-4 11-3 12-1 10-8 
48—Owen Sound........-eesseeeee. 17-1 4-5-3 15-4 Pe 3-4 8-2 10-5 10-6 10-8 10-3 
44—North Bay..... iis whe eens eaioe 18-1 5-3 14 3-1 5 9-8 10-9 11-3 11-1 1i-1 
45 —SuQbury: ...0 tees fap oe elses ooh 18-1 5:3 13-5 3 4-5 8 16-2 10-8 10-9 10-9 
46-——Cobalt le - do. bs ccc tote tee veh 18-6 6 15 3:3 6 9-3 11-7 12-1 12 12-5 
Aj Tam mins ss eee oes eae 19-5 5:6 14-2 3:4 5-8 9 11-5 12-5 12 11-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 18-5 } 4-5-3 16-7 3-2 4-6 9-2 12-7 11-9 11-8 11-5 
49—Port Arthur},.. 05.026 cee eee eck 20-1 4-5-3 17-7 2-4 4-4 8-5 11-3 10-8 10-6 10-4 
50—Fort William............se.s.. 18-6 4-5-3 14-5 2-5 4-4 8-5 10-7 11-8 il 11-1 
Rianitoba (average)....... Be ABS 21-0 5:5 13-7 2-4 4-5 9-2 10-6 13-3 12-8 12-7 
bi—Winnines. ...d. Sole. oo celeste ct 20-7 | 5-6-6 13-7 2-4 4.4 9-3 10-3 12-9 12-6 12-5 
62--Brandont. +: t2.. tees ag eprenine cee 21-3 |4-8-5-3 [........ 2-3 4-5 9 10-8 13-6 13 12-8 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 20-3 5-6 15-5 2°3 4-4 8-6 30-4 14-5 13-9 14-3 
B8=—Reeinaoes's. da Wetlese «teies uct 20-2 | 4-6-7]........ 2-4 5 7-8 9-8 14-5 13-6 14-4 
54—Prince Albert............cc008- 22-2 HID ies Se 2-1 4-4 8 10-2 14-7 14 14-7 
55 —DASKAtoon... 6... ¢.nesgsieince st 18-3 5-7 13 2-4 3°8 9-3 10-8 13-7 13 13-2 
56—Moose Jaw.....s.ccccscsecceces 20:5 5-6 18 2-3 4-3 9-2 10-6 15 14-8 15 
Alberta (average). ..........0-0c000 2a°4 6:0 16-4 2°5 4-5 7% 9-4 13-3 14-0 14-0 
57—Medicine Hat..............000. QI GAR mers. .t, 16-5 2-4 4-5 7 9-5 13-4 14 14 
58—Drumbeller.....,......esceece: 24-1 5-4 17-5 2-5 3-7 7-8 8-6 14-2 15 15 
b9—Edmonton......s5.+.aceeeee« ote 20:2 6-7b 15-9 2-5 4-5 7°8 g 12-9 13-7 13-8 
60—Calparys... 2... Sho. Bees oe 23-1 5-6-7 15-5 2-4 4-2 8-6 9-3 13-2 13-9 14 
61—Lethbridge.................00- 22-3 SG OR sae 2 2-6 5-7 7-4 10-8 12-7 13-2 13-2 
British Columbia (average)......... 22°8 6-9 17-6 2°8 5-0 6-2 4:2 13-0 13-1 12-8 
G2=-WOPnie das cas «tek bem siete cos cane ORAL. 5 aan 15 2-8 4-5 7:5 8-1 13-5 14-4 14-8 
63——Nelson is. ...5. ache 00s enemies of 22-1 6-3 15-5 2:8 4-7 6-7 8-4 12-5 13-7 13-3 
64=—Trail’ So, .. feet euch cee aavee.efe 21 G 14 2-7 4.7 5-5 7-2 12-5 12-5 12-7 
65—New Westminster.............. 21-7 6-3 18-5 2-9 4-8 5-6 6 12-7 12-6 13 
O6-—-V ANCOUV.OL. ei sss cae ace oasis 0 of 22-6 6:3 20-7 2-9 4-9 6-4 7 12-4 12-7 12-5 
67—Victoria........... 6 cp ate wate aot 22 7-5 19-3 2-8 5-1 5-9 6-1 12-1 11-6 11-6 
68-——Nanaimo... 605.44. dooweee ce 24-5 | 7-5-8 20 2-9 5 6-8 8-1 13 12-6 12 
69—Prince Rupert.............0..-. 25 GEd—8* Guineas .c4e 2:9 6-5 5 6-7 15 15 12-7 





a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20-02. loaf at 5c, 6c. and 7c., or 20 for $1.00. 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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8—Moncton........se0e- 5-5 5-3 | 45-8 | 40-4 | 25-5 11-4 2-9 44-7 38-1 12-7 4-9 15-50¢g 
9—Saint John.........+- 5:3 5-3 | 40-1 | 35-4 | 23 10:7} 2-8 35-6 34-6 10-6 4-7 14-75 
10—Fredericton........-- 5-8 | 5-5 | 47-1} 40-4 | 24-1 7 ie 3 41-8 ot 11-8 Dae till ae Ane oes s 
11—Bathurst...........+- 5-5 Sue [ce rases 35 25 10 SIROTA WAL: babes 33 ie, Lyon lie oh at ae 
Quebee (average)........-- 5-2 | 5-0] 41-5 | 44-1 |] 24-3 13-3 | 2-9 43-9 52-1 10-4 4-4 14-482 
12—Quebec........-.++eee- Eycp | eal 45-6 | 47-4 | 25-4 15 2-8 41-1 60 10-4 4-6 14-25 
13—Three Rivers......... 5-6 5-2 | 43-1 | 45-9 | 25-8 13-2 3 44.3 56-7 10-9 5 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5 4-9 | 40-1] 48 23°3 13-2 2-8 47-4 52-7 11-1 4-5 114-75-15-00 
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29—Niagara Falls........ 5-71 5-7] 40-3 | 51-5 | 24-7 12:3 | 256 46-7 58-3 10-7 5 |13-25-13-502 
30—St. Catharines........ 5-8 Bar | 41d e4bo6i 23-3 13-3 2-5 40-7 55 12-3 5:3 14-50¢ 
31—Hamilton..........-. 5-6 5-8 | 43-4 | 48-2 | 24 10-3 2-6 38.3 47-5 9-8 5 14-50 
32—Brantford.........+- 6 6 41-6 | 41-6 | 93-9 141-5 9-7 44.9 51-2 10-3 5.4 14 75 
S33 Galt.pe fosee so ook eee 5-5 5-4 | 40 43 23-7 12-4 2-8 45-7 59-2 10 5 414-75-15-00 
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43—Owen Sound........-. 5-5 5:4 | 45-8 | 44-8 | 24-3 10-5 2-6 38-3 40 9-3 5 15-50 
44—North Bay........-..- 6-2 6 52-6 | 55 23-6 12-5 2:6 51-2 60 11-5 5-4 16-50 
45—Sudbury.........000- 6 6 30-2) 462) 26 17 2-6 LDA Ble, Boel 10 4-7 |16-50-16-75 
46-—-CObalts 5 hac estd iv <toceiee 6-3 5-9 | 34-8 | 46-8 | 27-6 14-3 2-8 36-2 46-7 11-7 4-7 17-75 
47—Timmins....56.060.6¢ 6-4 6-3 | 38-1] 46 25-4 17 2-9 41-4 47-5 12-5 4-8 |17-75-18-25 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6 Re) oS 46-8 | 24-3 14-4 27 42 54-5 ipo! 4-5 15-00 
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58—Drumbheller.......... 6-7 6-8 | 35 39 25-4 20a 3°9 47-5 60 15 Gun eee ae a 
59—Hdmonton........... 6-3 6-2 | 38-6 | 42-7 | 26-5 16-2a] 3-5 43-9 50 13-5 OC On Ik Mie craeyst cvs 
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a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk.  c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $24-$30. p. Mining company houses less than 6 rooms $20, others $40 and 
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10-50 10-00 14-00 18-00 11-0 
£ z g g 
7-502 10-50¢ g g g 
9-00 10-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 
IB irs WD eg 7 a ae LOO siete: elses 
10-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 
9-50-11-50 11-50 12-25 13-00 9-75 
10-00-11-00 11-00 15-50 17-50 12-00 
11-00 11-00 
8-50-11-00 12-00 14-50 16-00 12-00 
9-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 }.......... OS Tie, Re eee 
900 Wes 0 0 e100 16-00-18-00c].......... 
9-00-10-00 10-00 
8-50 LOSS OLE? 18-006) eee: 
9-75 |11-25-11-50 
ER Ine 10-00 
12-75 13-50 |7-50-9-00 
8-50-13 -00 13:00 eee: TRSSCUUOYS) leona imac 
BPR ee by ee thre en ee tare el [eter eancitne oie 10°50 He. eee 
1A 0014-50115 O00 SLs BO! Wiel. otecaccis's heckeeetuue «cas? 5-00-5-50 
7-75-10-50 9-00 5-00 7-50 4-50 
9-50-12-00 |10-00-11-00 6-00 7:00c 5-50 
8-00-13 -00 10-50 6-50 7-50 6-00 
9-938 ES G2 aiie eat tel etcorseeteee 6-375 
GaN = bi Salts DON ae OO! \etkadv elles us siflei.skecs easiest 4-50-7-00 
SHO =10225 to-D0—1O" OO fe. ve oe wl: [eee ecu e eaters 6-00-8-00 
8-625 a (yhoo 134 eee ae ae ae eh 5-000 
h8-50-12-25 T4250 bloke acd. ct! ok eeu ote hil tae Bee 
h8-00-9-50 LOSOOS | Sete te Peer search. 3:00-4:50 
h7-50-9-00 UTE BOs Uva... eres | Se hE 6-25 
h5-25-9-00 Te ihe mek, oak leysey arts hin SNES - eR ee 
5-969 AO SOOO eee el teeta saa 6-000 
es g g g £ 
GxOOE SRE: Sek StS. | SE ee EE Do. tetas exces 
4.50202 00r| cen peewee We teens cee: [Pees ee 6-00 
h7-50-8:00 | 10-:00fi &g g g 600g 
SEE CDSE Tig Mas A Ae losers Gall nani it anal Pinar ist aehegeeit nee ony Mee 
9-993 TD 5408) Se. 2 es... 4 7-488 
9-00-11-00 LOC late cee leetnere  eeks 6-50-7-00 
8-50- 9-50 {SEOOE tee. eee wees roe 6-50 
9-50-10-50 DBO: ie i ese hdres! Potente cete oe 
9-50-10-50 i WAUG( Cee:  l  So er a ae goer 
9-75-10-75 (hot 6Y 0). le iarey ot A [ate af na 6-50 
TESEAD SC COLE ie A SS | OMe EE el Degen 2h ee |e ee Eee 
12200132 50tis Ae area nhs» Maio 6 5 | la cite Mia ceh ee 8-00-12-00i 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1933 





Soft (stove 
lengths), 
per cord 


Millwood, 
cuttings, etc. 
per cord 










errr ees | sn | ee | RS | RS | | —— | | | 


{, Petroleum coke. 
up. r. Mining company ginrneg in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$40. s. Delivered from mines, 


p etrallal dies S Ube yale etek vawte leo Seite) ai ai Eira tele Juueiebnhs) GiBicte) @ oF a6r a: 555 efbtaiRietts .cieey oie 'e a. aitnns 





Se eie. alle alee ns olkis ste e Mi ara eile ese prema scce\ie ce: aba (ale Me \asy aya) 0/oe) Biaree eh Bese «veer ee te (6 





Che Gacte ol a ede witeld Soa alae) ob PchaiaeteiE SletwEeh o.(cce seh mip fc 60) Sumle = 0 We aiistin his Weep Sale, 's) #) of sie te 


g. Natural gas used extensively. 





h. Lignite. 


7-000 





6-75 
7-500 


g 
7-00-8-00 































Rent 

rE 

ae) 

= — Six-roomed 

bo S| Six-roomed| house with 

5 =| house with | incomplete 

™ | x%|moderncon-| modern 

= 2B veniences, con- 

© |u| per month | veniences, 

3 ~~ oO 

zo per month 

oe 

ca tc: 
26-8 |10-0 23-873 16-804 
30-3 |10-2 23-167 15-447 
29-2 |10 |16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 1 
30-8 {10-3 20-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
29 10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
32-7 |10-5125-00-40-00 |18-00-25-00 | 4 
30 10 25-00 20-00 | 5 
30 10-2}20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
28-8 |10 {21-00-26-00 |10-00-17-00 | 7 
27-6 | 9-9 24-375 18-625 
29-721 9-9/22-00-32-00 |18-00-22-00 | 8 
28-2 | 9-7/20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
20238 0-8 25-00 18-00 }10 
25 10 18-00 15-009 j1l 
23-3 | 9-6 22-056 13-875 
DA sie) OMOl2ZDE 00-35-00 aaa oa 12 
26-6 {10 |18-00-25-00 |10-00-18-00 |13 
24-9 | 9-3]20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 }14 
20:7 |10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
19-4 ]10 {18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
20 9-4/20-00-28-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
25 9-4]10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 {18 
26-4 | 9-5)18-00-33-00 |15-09-18-00 |19 
24-8 | 8-9122-00-30-00 |14-00-22-00 |20 
25-1 | 9-6 24-414 17-179 
25-8 | 9-4122-00-32-00 |18-00-23-00 |21 
22-6 | 9-1}20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
25-5 | 9-4]18-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 |23 
25 9-6]20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |24 
24-3 | 9-5/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |25 
25 9-5]12-00-20-00 | 7-00-12-00 |26 
25 9-6|20-00-24-00 |12-00-18-00 |27 
25-2 | 9-4122-00-32-00 }17-00-22-00 |28 
23 -5g| 9-3|20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 {29 
222 9-7|22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |30 
25-6 | 9-5120-00-35-00 |12-00-20-00 {31 
24-4 |10 |20-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 |82 
21-5 | 9-4120-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
24-4 | 9-7/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |34 
23-6 | 9-8|22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |35 
20-3 | 8-2|20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
23-1 | 9-8]22-00-30-00 115-00-22-00 |37 
23-4 | 9-6]25-00-35-00 |17-00-25-00 [88 
23 9-7/20-00-30-00 115-00-20-00 |39 
22-3 | 9-5|20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |40 
25 9-3|20-00-80-00 |15-00-20-00 |41 
23-5 | 9-7/20-00-80-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
22-3 | 9-3120-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 |43 
39 GeO: isk at Tibaear a | js aiotarees Batons ace 44 
28-7 {10 n 18-00 |45 
31-2 | 9-7 22-00 14-00 |46 
35 9-8 p p 47 
26-6 |10-1]18-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 |48 
27-5 {10 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 149 
28 9-5/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 150 
25-9 |10-1 26-250 17-506 
25 10-2/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |51 
26-7 110 |18-00-27-00 |12-00-18-00 {52 
29-3 |10-7 25:°8745 17-625 
27-7 |10 |23-00-35-00 |18-00-23-00 |53 
30 12-5|/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
29-8 |10-2120-00-30-00 |12-00-20-00 55 
29-6 |10-1|22-00-32-00 }13-00-20-00 [56 
29-8 |10-8 24-750 18-000 
302 |11 |20-00-27-00 |18-00- wi 00 {57 
30 10 r 58 
29-3 |10-4/25-00-80-00 |16-00- 35. 00 {59 

g |10-1)20 00-28- 00 115-00-20-00 |60 
30 10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-18-00 |61 
sa°l [14-7 20° 498 17-781 
88-7 112-5 20-00 18-00 |62 
Sees 12-4|22-00-26-00 |16-00-20-00 |63 
eats. 10 |22-50-28-00 |17-50-22-50 |64 
30 10-8}16-00-20-00 |10-00-16-00 |65 
29-3 |10-4 22-50 19-00 |66 
31-9 |10-8/20-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 |67 
33-7 |15 |20-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |68 
35 12 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-22-50 {69 


i. Including birch. 








n. Houses with conveniences not 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








Commodities Com- Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.} Feb.| Jan. | Feb. 
modities | 1913 | 1918} 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1933 
*Ali commodities................ 502 | 64-0/127-4)/155-9]110-0] 97-3]102-2} 97-6] 96-8] 95-0] 93-9] 75-5! 69-21 63-9] 63-6 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 124 58-1/127-9}167-0}103-5] 86-21102-7| 95-7] 95-2] 89-8] 88-7] 59-0] 56-4] 50-9] 50-8 
II. Animals and their Products 74 70-9}127-1}145-1/109-6] 96-0)102-5|100-5]106-3]107-8/109-5} 85-2! 62-41 57-1] 55-8 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
IA OCUC UB accor eerste cet 60 | 58-2/157-1]176-5) 96-0/101-7/103-6] 94-7] 94-3] 93-2] 87-3] 74-1] 71-6] 68-0] 67-9 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
PADCE Sink wes et eee eR 44 63-9} 89-1/154-4)129-4/106-3]100-7] 98-4] 98-5] 94-0] 92-7] 81-5] 73-4] 63-61 63-2 
VY. Iron and its Products....... 39 68 -9/156- 9] 168-4/128-0]104-6/100-8] 97-4] 94-1] 93-3] 92-7) 87-9] 87-0] 85-41 85-2 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 98-4)141-9]135-5) 97-0) 97-3|104-9] 93-4] 90-4] 99-7] 94-8] 67-9] 62-9] 56-9] 58-3 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Broducts:. coco ee te ok ee 73 | 56-8) 82-3/112-21116-6]107-0}101-3/102-4| 93-3] 92-6] 93-3] 88-9] 87-21 86-0] 95-0 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
CUB: denenes mayen ebat hee 73 | 63-4/118-7|141-5}117-0}105-4]101-1| 99-3] 96-2] 94-9] 94-3] 88-2] 84-2] 82-5) 82-4 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods.......... 204 | 61-9/107-0)140-0/108-0} 95-1}101-9] 97-0] 96-1] 94-2} 95-0] 80-6! 73-1] 69-8! 69-0 
Foods, beverages and to- 
BCCOM tre Mey nda cies ba aratelets 116 61-8/119-4/151-0]105-4) 90-2]102-3] 99-0] 99-4] 97-51103-3] 78-0] 63-1] 59-5] 58-3 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 88 62-2) 91-4)126-3]111-4)101-41101-7] 95-6] 93-9] 92-0] 89-4] 82-3] 79-7] 76-7| 76-1 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 351 67-4/131-5]163-1]112-8) 99-1]102-4] 97-9} 97-7] 95-5] 91-8] 69-4] 66-4] 58-8] 58-9 
Producers’ Equipment...... 22 55-1) 80-4/108-6)113-8/104-1/102-9]110-1] 95-9] 94-1] 96-2] 91-3] 91-1] 87-7| 87-2 
Producers’ Materials........ 329 69-1) 138-3)170-4]112-6] 98-21102-3) 96-5] 97-9] 96-6] 91-5] 67-0] 63-7| 55-6] 55-8 
Building and construction 
MBCeTIAIS Gs crtcae ee ase 97 67-0) 100-9} 144-0]122-8]108-7/102-4] 96-3] 95-4] 98-9] 96-6] 83-5| 79-41 75-8] 74-7 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 69-5) 147-2/176-6)110-2) 95-8]102-3] 96-6] 98-4] 94-9] 90-4] 63-4] 60-2] 51-1] 51-6 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
ARAB IGIC, oeacce seer ee othe 167 58-2) 131-3] 169-5}103-4) 89-11103-8] 95-5] 94-9] 89-2] 86-5! 59-6] 56-9] 51-5] 51-3 
aps Animals... csc mene enn 90 70-4)129-9/146-6]109-6} 95-5/103-5|100-6/104-3}105-51105-5} 83-2] 62-9] 58-5! 57-2 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-6] 132-9] 161-6)102-8) 86-7|102-8! 98-8|103-0] 98-1] 97-5] 60-9] 52-1] 43-61 43-0 
ETA Marine! :. cx cenuteteee ae 16 64-4/111-1/111-7} 91-6} 91-9} 96-3/100-5/100-2/104-4]103-1} 81-4] 70-3] 60-0] 60-0 
PEL horesti.t: 7... scene cee 52 63-9) 89-1)154-4/129-4/106-31100-7| 98-3] 98-4] 93-8] 92-4] 81-4] 74-9] 63-9] 63-4 
LV -caMlineral. xx,.nncneeeee sore 183 67-0}111-3]131-4)117-6)105-8]101-5| 99-1] 91-9] 92-4] 92-0] 84-2] 82-6] 80-51 80-0 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 63-8] 120-7|155-71107-5) 94-8]103-6} 98-5) 99-4] 96-2! 94-0] 65-8] 58-5] 51-2) 50-8 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
LY) treet ene hee eae 276 §4-8/127-6}156-8/116-7/100-5]102-1| 97-3] 95-4] 93-1] 92-3] 78-6] 71-21 67-51 66-9 


* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 334) 
EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of February of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city ex- 
cept milk and bread are the average of quo- 
tations reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers, and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent 
of the Lasour Gazerts, 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the 
Lazour GazerTe resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 


and also by the 


is secured by the correspondents: 


the table contained a list of only the twenty- 
nine foods included in the family budget, with 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
In 1915 when monthly publication of the 
budget in the Lasour GAzeTTE was begun it 
was decided to extend the list of foods to 40, 
and in 1920 the list of foods and groceries 
was still further extended to include over 100 
items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil; and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
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month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But, as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls. (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912, in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according 
to the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two-thirds 
or about sixty-five per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel suplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at-hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufficient 
to do so would buy less meat, etc., but more 
fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so that 
comparative expenditure would be little changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lapour Gazette a table of percentages of 
changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to permit the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazette, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1933° 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 











Fuel 





shah Cloth-| Sun- | All 

Food Tint Rent ing | dries | items® 
Dec. 1914.. 108 88 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915. 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916. 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917.. 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918. 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919.. 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920.. 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922. 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922. 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922. 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922. 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923. 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923. 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923. 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923.. 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924. 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.. 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924. 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924. 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925. 146 162 158 160 168 158 
June 1925.. 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925. 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925. 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926. 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.. 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.. 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.. 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.. 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927. 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.. 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927.. 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928. 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928. 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928. 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928.. 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929.. 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929. 149 157 158 157 166 156 





Dec. 1929.. 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Mar. 1930.. 159 157 158 155 166 159 
June 1930. 151 156 160 155 166 157 
Sept. 1930.. 141 156 169 148 165 152 
Dec. 1930.. 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jan. 1931. 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Mar. 1931. 124 156 160 141 164 145 
June 1931. 111 153 158 137 164 138 
July 1931. 110 154 158 131 163 137 
Aug. 1931. 112 153 158 131 163 138 
Sept. 1931. 109 151 188 12 163 136 
Oct. 1931. 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Nov. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1931 10? 152 158 127 163 135 
Jan. 1932.... 105 152 158 123 162 133 
Feb. 1932... 100 151 158 123 162 132 
Mar. 1932.... 99 151 158 123 162 131 
April 1932... 98 150 158 123 162 131 
May 1932... 94 148 148 120 162 127 
June 1932.. 93 148 147 120 162 126 
July 1932 .. §2 148 147 116 161 125 
Aug. 1932.. 96 148 147 116 161 126 
Sept. 1932.... 95 147 147 116 161 126 
Oct. 1932.... 96 146 147 114 161 126 
Nov. 1932.... 97 145 143 114 161 125 
Dec, 1932.... 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Jan. 1933 .. 95 145 141 112 161 124 
Feb. 1933.... 91 145 141 112 160 122 
pcan MS eS Lg ale Ne ee ee 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel 5%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1921, 
quarterly from 1922 to 1930, and monthly 
since January, 1931. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average faimly con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric hight rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-6; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73°8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64-7; 1931, 64-1; 1932, 63-8. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report, 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1932. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of 
figures in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1923, 108-3; 
1924, 105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100-0; 1927, 
99-0; 1928, 97-1; 1929, 94-6; 1930, 92-3; 1931, 
89-6. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1931 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 
100-7; 1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4: 
1921, 143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 
134-6; 1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 
1928, 128-5; 1929, 128-0; 1930, 126-6; 1931, 
125-1; natural gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 
1915, 112-5; 1916, 112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 
114-0; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 
1922, 163-2; 1923, 163-0; 1924, 162-2: 1925, 
179-3; 1926, 172-4: 1927, 166-9; 1928, 159-3; 
1929, 159-5; 1930, 158-8; 1931, 157-6. For the 
years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers of gas 
costs calculated for the Cost of Living Inquiry 
in 1914-15, have been averaged and converted 
to the base of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 
125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 1903, 125-2: 
1904, 123:9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 
108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 1910, 103-8; 
1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were again slightly lower, sir- 
loin steak averaging 20-5 cents per pound 
in February as compared with 20-6 cents in 
January and rib roast averaging 15-5 cents per 
pound in February and 15-8 cents in January. 
Prices a year ago were 25:2 cents per pound 
for the former and 18-8 cents for the latter, 
Mutton was somewhat higher in most locali- 
ties, the price averaging 17-3 cents per pound 
in February as compared with 16-6 cents in 
January. ‘Both fresh and salt pork declined, 
the former from an average price of 12-7 
cents per pound in January to 12:2 cents 
in February, and the latter from 14 cents 
per pound to 13-5 cents. Bacon was again 
lower in most localities, averaging 17-4 
cents per pound in February as compared with 
18-1 cents in January. The price of lard de- 
clined from an average of 12-3 cents per 
pound in January to 11-8 cents in February. 
Eggs were substantially lower in all localities, 
the Dominion average for fresh eggs being 
down from 39-1 cents per dozen in January 
to 28-8 cents in February and for’ cooking 
from 29-5 cents per dozen to 22-5 cents. The 
price of milk was fractionally lower at 9:4 cents 
per quart, decreases being reported from Saint 
John, Montreal, Sarnia and Cobalt. An in- 
crease was reported from Regina. Butter 
prices showed a slight decrease, dairy averag- 
ing 22-3 cents per pound as compared with 
22-8 cents in January and creamery averaging 
25-7 cents per pound as compared with 26-1 
cents in January. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 5-6 cents per pound. Potatoes were again 
higher in many localities, the average price 
being 95 cents per ninety pounds as compared 
with 93 cents the previous month and 71-8 
cents in February, 1932. Evaporated apples 
were down from an average of 15:5 cents per 
pound in January to 15-1 cents in February. 
Prunes were fractionally lower at 10-6 cents 
per pound. The price of granulated sugar was 
slightly lower at 5-7 cents per pound. Anthra- 
cite coal was slightly higher at an average 
price of $15-39 per ton as compared with 
$15-35 in January. In February, 1932, the 
price was $16.19 per ton. Hard wood in stove 
lengths was down from an average price of 
$12.41 per cord in January to $11.99 in Febru- 
ary. A decrease in rent was reported from 
Port Arthur and Fort William. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 

Grain prices for the most part averaged 
higher in February than in January. No. 1 
Manitoba northern cash wheat, Port Arthur 
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and Fort William basis, was up from an 
average price of 44-2 cents per bushel in Jan- 
uary to 45-8 cents in February. The high 
price for the month was 47 cents per bushel 
reached on the 2Ist and the low 44:5 cents 
reached during the first week. The increase 
appeared to be due mainly to a rise in ster- 
ling exchange as the price of Canadian wheat 
in Liverpool showed only a very slight advance 
in the opening days of February, after which 
it remained fairly steady until the 21st when 
some decrease occurred. In coarse grains flax 
advanced from 77 cents per bushel to 77-7 
cents, oats from 22:5 cents per bushel to 23-3 
cents and rye from 31-1 cents per bushel to 
31-9 cents. Western barley was slightly lower 
at 27-5 cents per bushel. Rolled oats at 
Toronto were 10 cents per ninety pound bag 
lower at $2.35. Raw sugar at New York 
advanced from 79:5 cents per cwt. to 83°5 
cents (Canadian funds), while granulated at 
Montreal declined from $4.18 per cwt. to $4.09. 
Ceylon rubber at New York was down from 
3-6 cents per pound to 3-5 cents in Canadian 
funds. In live stock choice steers at Toronto 
were down from $4.11 per hundred pounds to 
$4 and at Winnipeg from $3.64 per hundred 
pounds to $3.27. The price of veal calves at 
Toronto advanced from $6.16 per hundred 
pounds to $6.75. Bacon hogs at Toronto also 
advanced from $3.76 per hundred pounds to 
$3.81 and at Winnipeg from $2.86 per hun- 
dred pounds to $3. The price of lambs at 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


bs ere following notes give the latest infor- 

mation available as to the movements 
of prices in Great Britain and certain other 
countries. The index numbers of the cost 
of living are from official sources unless other- 
wise stated. The authorities for the whole- 
sale prices index numbers are named in all 
cases. The latest table showing cost of living 
and wholesale prices index numbers for various 
countries appeared in “Prices in Canada and 
Other Countries, 1932,” issued as a supplement 
to the Lasour GazettE, January, 1933. 


Great Britain 


WuHo.esaLE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924—100, was 
60-3 for January, a decline of 0-7 per cent 
for the month. Food declined 1-1 per cent 
due to lower prices for meat and fish and 
“other food,” although cereals were slightly 
advanced. Non-foods were 0:6 per cent lower 
than in December. 

The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877—100, was 77-8 at the end of Janu- 
ary, an advance of 0-1 per cent for the 


Toronto was up from $5.92 per hundred pounds 
to $6.03, at Montreal from $5.61 per hundred 
pounds to $5.83 and at Winnipeg from $4.64 
per hundred pounds to $4.79. The price of 
creamery butter at Montreal was slightly higher 
at 23-9 cents per pound. Fresh eggs at Mont- 
real were down from 31°8 cents per dozen to 25 
cents and at Toronto from 28-5 cents per 
dozen to 23-6 cents. Cold storage holdings of 
eggs were said to be 66 per cent below stocks 
on the first of January and 72 per cent lower 
than a year ago. Raw cotton at New York 
was fractionally higher at 7:2 cents per pound 
(Canadian funds). Raw silk at New York 
was down from $163 per pound to $1.54. 
Foundry pig iron was down from $22.10 per 
ton to $21 in car lots, while scrap steel was 
50 cents per ton lower at $5. In non-ferrous 
metals electrolytic copper at Montreal was up 
from $6.91 per hundred pounds to $7.05. 
Copper wire bars at New York advanced 
from $5.68 per hundred pounds to $5.96 (Cana- 
dian funds). Tin at Toronto was up from 
30 cents per pound to 32 cents and silver at 
New York was up from 29 cents per ounce 
to 31:2 cents. Both gasoline and kerosene 
prices were lower during February, the former 
being down at Montreal from 173 cents per 
gallon to 16 cents, at Toronto from 18 cents 
per gallon to 164 cents and at Winnipeg from 
204 cents per gallon to 19 cents, and the latter 
at Toronto from 16 cents per gallon to 154 
cents. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


month. Foods were 1-1 per cent higher owing 
to advances in both vegetable and animal 
food, although the “sugar, coffee and tea” 
group declined. Industrial materials were 0-2 
per cent lower with small declines in all 
groups. 

Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914—100, 
was 141 at February 1, a decline of one point 
for the month due to lower food prices, chiefly 
butter and eggs. Rent, clothing, fuel and light 
and sundries were all unchanged. 


Austria 


Wuo.esate Prices—-The Federal Statistical 
Office index number on the base: first half of 
1914—100, was 106 for February, a decline of 
1:9 per cent for the month. Foods were 2 
per cent lower, while industrial materials were 
slightly higher. 

(Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
on the base July, 1914=100, was 105 for 
February, a decline of 0-9 per cent for the 
month, due to lower food prices, as all other 
groups were unchanged. 
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France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, om the base 
1914=100 (gold basis), was 79 for January, 
showing no change from the December level. 
Foods showed an advance due to increases in 
both vegetable and animal foods. Industrial 
materials were slightly lower with decreases 
in minerals and metals and in miscellaneous 
commodities. 

Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913=100, was 91-0 for January, a decline of 
1-5 per cent for the month, the greatest 
declines occurring in agricultural products 
averaging 4:1 per cent for ithe whole group. 
Among industrial materials, the most notable 
change was in rubber, which fell 7 per cent. 

Cost or Livinac.—The official index number 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 117-4 for 
January, a decline of 0:8 per cent for the 


month. Food, clothing and sundries were all 
lower while heat and light advanced slightly 
and rent was unchanged. 


United States 


Wuotesate Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 67-3 for January, a decline of 2:5 
per cent for the month. All of the ten main 
groups were included in the general decline. 

Dun’s index number based on the estimated 
cost per capita of a year’s supply of com- 
modities in wholesale markets was $127-606 
at March 1, a decline of 0-6 per cent from 
the previous month. Decreases were noted 
in all food groups and clothing, while metals 
and miscellaneous commodities advanced. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of ‘the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923=100, was 73-7 for January, a’ fall 
of 1-9 per cent for the month. All groups 
were lower than in December. ae. 





FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1932 


Analysed according to Industries, Causes, Localities and Months 


C bisa; accompanying tables provide an analy- 

sis of the fatal accidents to workpeople 
in Canada in the course of their employment 
during the calendar year 1932, according to 
causes, provinces and months, as well as by 
industries. Quarterly statements giving a list 
of the accidents occurring during the period 
covered and certain particulars as to each, 
appeared in the Lasour Gazertse, May, August 
and November, 1932, and February, 1933. The 
tables include fatalities from industrial diseases 
reported by the provincial workmen’s compen- 
sation boards. 

The record is compiled from reports from the 
following government authorities: the Board 
of Railway Commissioners; the Explosives 
Division of the Department of Mines, Ottawa; 
the Workmen’s Compensation Boards of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British 
Columbia; the Ontario Factory Inspector; the 
Ontario Railway and Municipal Board; and 
the British Columbia Department of Mines. 
Reports were also received from the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour Gazerrs, resident in 
the principal industrial centres throughout 
Canada. 

Industrial accidents reported in the press are 
also included in the record after inquiry has 
been made to avoid duplication. Most of the 
accidents in agriculture are recorded from press 
reports, and while it is not known to what ex- 
tent the accidents in this industry are covered, 


it is believed that in this respect the record is 
fairly complete. To a great extent, however, 
the information obtained from press reports is 
used to supplement information received from 
official sources. 

The tables also include summary figures for 
1931, being a final revision of the figures pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazerte, March, 1932, by 
the inclusion of accidents occurring in 1931 
which were reported too late for incorporation 
into the annual statement. These accidents 
were shown in detail in supplementary lists in 
the Lasour Gazerrr, May, August and No- 
vember, 1932, and February, 1933. The figures 
for 1932, being still incomplete, are accordingly 
to some extent not comparable with the com- 
pleted figures for 1931. 

In some industries where considerable 
changes in figures from year to year appear, 
these may be attributed to changes in indus- 
trial conditions or to particular occurrences in 
certain industries; for example, in mining, 
manufacturing, construction, transportation, 
trade and service, the decrease in the number 
of fatalities may be largely due to there being 
a reduction in the number of men engaged in 
these industries. The most marked decrease 
in any of these groups was in construction, due 
to the fact that this industry suffered the 
greatest reduction in its workers. 

The most serious disaster occurring during the 
year was in shipbuilding, in ithe construction 
group, and was caused by a double explosion 
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which wrecked the oil tanker Cymbeline and 
also the dry-dock at the plant of the Cana- 
dian Vickers Company, Limited, at Montreal, 
Quebec, on June 17, and as a result of which 
thirty men lost their lives, twenty-six of whom 
were employees of the Canadian Vickers Com- 
pany, and the other four were Montreal fire- 
men who perished while fighting the fire. This 
oil tanker had been brought to the Vickers 
dry-dock where workmen were making re- 
pairs owing to damages made when she 
grounded on her way up the St. Lawrence. 
The first explosion occurred on the dry-dock 
and was followed by another terrific explosion 
when the tanker burst into flames. The crew 
on the tanker, numbering more than thirty, 
all escaped. In addition to the men killed a 
further number were injured. 

An engineer and three snow shovellers were 
killed at Harper’s Station, P.E.I., on February 
21, when their snow train kallided aiih a freight 
ee Three farmers lost their lives while en- 
gaged in operating a wood sawing machine 
near Dewberry, Alberta, on March 30, when 
the circular saw jammed. An engineer, a fire- 
man and a conductor were killed near Lillooet, 
B.C., on March 28, when their train went through 

a trestle owing to a washout. Three section- 
men lost Heir lives following an explosion 
from lighting a fire in a section house where 
gasoline was stored, at Welland, Ontario, on 
April 30. On July 27, five river drivers were 
drowned near Deux Rivitres, Quebec, when 
their boat capsized in rapids. When a boiler 
exploded and their engine was derailed near 
St. Malachie, Quebec, on August 5, the engi- 
neer, fireman and brakeman lost their lives. 
Afterdamp following an underground explosion 
of gas and dust at River Hebert, Nova Scotia, 
on December 1, resulted in five coal mining 
fatalities. On November 16, four men were 
suffocated in a fish packing plant at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, when the building collapsed fol- 
lowmg an explosion caused by spontaneous 
combustion in dried fish. On October 6, three 
railway men were scalded to death when a 
valve head exploded at Toronto, Ontario, and 
on October 20, three men were killed near 
Dryden, Ontario, following an engine explo- 
sion. Three deck hands and the assistant 
stewardess were drowned in Lake Erie, On- 
tario, on October 5, when a freighter fornia 
ered in a storm. 


Fatalities by Causes 


The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to causes shows that the largest number, 
260, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc.” This includes all acci- 
dents due to cars or engines, including mine 
and quarry cars, and to automobiles and other 
power vehicles and horse-drawn vehicles, as 

59989—7 


well as accidents caused by moving imple- 
ments (both those impelled by power and 
those drawn by horses), by moving watercraft 
and by aircraft. The largest number of acci- 
dents thus caused, 79, appear under the head- 
ing, automobiles and other power vehicles and 
implements. Also 57 were caused by persons 
being struck or run over by, or crushed by 
or between cars and engines, 32 of these being 
engaged in steam railways; 49 were in con- 
nection with watercraft (15 being in fishing 
and trapping and 14 in water transportation) ; 

22 were due to derailment and collisions (21 
in steam railways); 17 were caused by animal 
drawn vehicles and implements (11 of which 
were in agriculture, accidents primarily caused 
by animals being classified elsewhere); 16 
were caused by persons falling from or in cars 
or engines, 15 by mine and quarry cars, and 
5 by. aircraft. 

Next in order as a cause came “falls of 
persons,” 160 in number, including 41 falls 
from elevations, 41 falls into pits, shafts, 
harbours, rivers, etc. (some of which resulted 
in drowning), 20 due to collapse of support, 16 
falls from loads, etc., 9 into tanks, vats, kilns, 
etc., 8 into holds of vessels, 8 down stairs and 
inclines, 7 from ladders, 7 due to falls on the 
level, and 3 on sharp’ objects. 

“Dangerous substances” caused.155 fatalities, 
of which 49 were due to hot and inflammable 
substances and flames, 30 to explosive sub- 
stances, 27 to electric current, 18 to gas fumes, 
etc., 12 to steam escapes, boiler explosions, 
compressed air, 12 to conflagrations, and 7 to 
mine explosions from gas, coal dust, etc. 

Fatalities numbering 142 were caused by 
“falling objects,” of which 42 were due to fall- 
ing trees and limbs, 40 to objects falling in 
mines and quarries, 30 to objects falling from 
elevations, loads, piles, 12 to collapse of struc- 
ture, 11 to other falling objects, and 7 to 
breaking or loosening of straps, cables, ‘ete. 

Animals caused 44 fatalities, including 27 
caused by horses. There were 27 fatalities 
caused by striking against or being struck by 
objects, of which 20 were due to being struck 
by objects and 7 to striking against objects, 
and 16 were caused by handling of heavy or 
sharp objects. There were 31 fatalities caused 
by working machines, 25 by prime movers, 13 
by hoisting apparatus, and 4 by tools. 

The category “other causes” includes 84 
fatalities, of which 12 deaths were following 
infection not elsewhere specified; 24 due to 
industrial diseases, strains, etc.; 9 to drown- 
ings of which no particulars were available; 11 
to shooting and violence, 10 to cave-ins, land 
slides, ice Jams, etc.; 16 to lightning, frost, 
storms, and sunstroke; and 2 accidents as to 
which no particulars were available. 
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Fatalities by Provinces 


The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to provinces shows that the largest 
number, 310, oceurred in Ontario. There 
were 255 in Quebec, 122 in British Columbia, 
72 in Nova Scotia, 67 im Alberta, 53 in 
Saskatchewan, 40 in Mamitoba, 27 in New 
Brunswick, 8 in Prince Edward Island and 7 
in the Yukon and North West Territories. 
In Ontario the largest proportion of fatalities 
occurred in transportation amd public utilities, 
where there were 60, with 56 im agriculture, 
47 in manufacturing, 36 in mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 33 in service, 32 in 
construction, 22 in trade, 10 in fishing and 
trapping, 7 in logging, and 7 im electric light 
and power. In Quebec, the largest number, 
62, was in the construction group, with 48 
in transportation amd public utilities, 30 in 
manufacturing, 29 in logging, 24 in agriculture, 
21 in service, 17 in trade, 12 in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 9 in electric 





light and power, 2 in finamce amd 1 im unclass- 
ified. In Nova Scotia and Alberta there were 
respectively 19 and 16 mining fatalities, and 
no other industry suffered so many fatalities 
in Nova Scotia, while im Alberta there were 
19 fatalities in agriculture. In Mamitoba and 
Saskatchewan the largest number of fatalities 
was in agriculture, there being respectively 11 
and 23 in this industry. In British Columbia 
there were 29 fatalities in transportation and 
public utilities, 26 in logging, 23 in mining and 
13 in manufacturing. 


Fatalities by Industries 


The total number of fatalities recorded for 
the year was 961, being classified under the 
various groups of imdustries as follows: 
transportation amd public utilities, 191, or 
19-88 per cent of the total; agriculture, 154, 
or 16:02 per cent; mining, non-ferrous smelt- 
ing and quarrying, 128, or 12:80 per cent; 
construction, 122, or 12-70 per cent; mann- 
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facturing, 114, or 11-86 per cemt; service, 81, 
or 8:43 per cent; logging, 72, or 7:49 per 
cent; trade, 50, or 5-20 per cent; fishing and 
trapping, 30, or 3-12 per cent; electric light 
and power, 21, or 2-19 per cent; finance, 2, 
or 0-21 per cent; and unclassified, 1, or 0-10 
per cent. 

The table of fatalities by months shows the 
highest point to have been reached in June, 
when there were 104, with 96 in July, and 89 
in November, the average per monith being 
80:08. The low point for the year, 60, was 
reached in December. The table gives the 
number of persons gainfully employed im most 
of the industries, the latest census figures 
available being given im each case. For agri- 
culture, logging, trade, finance and service, 
etc., the figures were those of the decennial 
census of 1921 (ithe occupational census of 
industry for 1931 having not yet been com- 
pleted): for manufacturing, from the annual 
census of industry for 1930: for mining, 
fishing, steam railways, street amd electric 
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railways, telegraphs and telephones, amd 
express, from the annual census of industry 
for 1931. 

In previous years figures have been included 
showing for each industry the accident 
frequency, that is the number of faitalities per 
1,000 persons employed. While the figures as 
to numbers employed were not in any in- 
stance those for the year under review, it was 
considered that they afforded a reasonably 
accurate estimate for this purpose, namely, to 
show the accident ratio in each industry as 
compared with the others. In the case of 
1932, however, the reduction in numbers 
employed has been so marked that figures for 
earlier years, though the latest available, do 
not afford even approximate estimates, and 
frequency rates based on them would be 
misleading and are therefore not given. The 
latest figures available as to numbers 
employed, however, are included for general 
comparative purposes. 
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Steam railways...... Widest ee ies = 11] 14 8 5 10-09 7-32|(c) 154,569 
Street and electric railways............-] L}...}.-- ile Sy, | he 0-42 0:42)(c) 17,158 
Water transportation..............se+ee+[ees wie 3 3 5-10 4-631(a) 22,846 
Air transportation...........-.0cceeeeeeefeesfeoed LHoesfeeedees] Of---[ AP 2]. - Je. 0-63 0 SA oe cies 
Local transportation.............+-.+6+++- Ae 3 2 2-40 3-20\(a) 47,923 
Storage... i. sles sive ao eaes teense dare Sew AE Samael d 2 Biss 0-94 Vets WIP oh aha ne 
Telegraphs and telephones............-+-[e+-}ees[es ect Isc ie Ae 0-1 0-841(c) 30,462 
FOxpress, 0... esceeenersceerserccscces refers |o cede es | eee ete res, Ey OR Per ORO! Ao GAO) s csveteaaces (ce) 4,616 
Unelassified. . nce. cvcthes scans as es ts ee seats Tocc[ootheeul as chve sl eben leases Oe 10b i Se hin oe Sa Oeea sn erases 
Neal Oecd se eek Sees 6} 5] 6) 2] 4 5 5-20 3-62) (a) 310,439 
Wholesale ices: <cte sale chiececletnes ois 5 ei sis 3] lh 4ac cetare 1 1-97 LON 2. c cctertciaciee 
Retail fo 2cnco. 4 desea Gu mere: 3) oa 2h 22) 02 4 3-23 Ze Oh eavceanoiteiers 
Win dl C!s 6: Soccvceeoe ee ee es 5 Aiea (aaa lees Vee comer 0-21 0-25\(a) 61,301 
Service............-. Re Stoo Jordon 6} 5) 6) 3] 7 8 8-43 8-16\(a) 547,073 
Public administration................--- 3} 4) 31 1 4 5 5-30 4-80 94,541 
Recreational. ca ccnc eee eon a) 2 OH eter 1 0-83 0-25 7,807 
Laundering, dyeing and cleaning........-|.-.[-+-[-+:}-+:}---[- 1 0-21 O° O90) Sas Seances 
Custom and repair... 2 .c22s6 sens se {jaar 1) a- 1 reels 0-63 0-92 48,782 
Personal, domestic and business........-].-.[-«-|++: tape Peed 1 1-04 1-26 214,552 
Professional establishments............. 1 sect conte 0-42 0-84 


Unclassified. ........0....ccccccccececcee Penson deendess[ecsfecsfocedes PB. csdeesfoes 0-10 
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(a) Census of 1921. (b) Annual Census of industry, 1930. (c) Annual census of industry, 1931. (d) Fishermen only, 
1931. (e) Revised figures for 1931. 
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Fatal and Non-fatal Accidents i 


n Canada recorded by Provincial 


Workmen’s Compensation Boards 


‘TBE Labour Department’s records of in- 

dustrial accidents include only fatal acci- 
dents and fatalities arising out of employment, 
that is from industrial diseases, etc. The only 
information of a comprehensive nature as to 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FAT 
BY PROVINCIAL WORKM 


non-fatal accidents is from the records of the 
Workmen’s (Compensation Boards in the 
various provinces, except that in manufactur- 
ing, mining, and steam and electric railway 
operation accidents are dealt with by various 


ALIN CANADA, 1928, 1929, 1930, 19381 and 1932. REPORTED 
EN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 
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(a) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for this compensation. 


e period varies in the several provinces; 
(6) Quebec from Sept. 1, 1928. 
(c) Figures not yet tabulated; only total number reported 
(d.) Saskatchewan from July 1, 1930 


figures not reported by some Boards, 


to Board given. 


(e) The province of New Brunswick Board reports 1,037 minor accidents in 1928, 1,774 in 1929 and 1,580 in 1930, involving 


no compensation or medical aid. 
(f) Including 1,028 claims partially disposed of. 
(9) Preliminary figures. 


(h) Cases of ‘‘medical aid only’”’ included only after Sept. 1, 1931. 
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governmental departments and commissions, 
and these are also covered by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. 

“The annual reports of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards are reviewed from time to 
time in the Lasour GazerTs, information 
being given as to accidents, amounts paid in 
compensation, etc. The annual reports of the 
several provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards for 1931 were summarized in the fol- 
lowing issues: Nova Scotia, May 1932; pages 
539-540; Ontario and Manitoba, June 1932, 
pages 667-671; British Columbia and Alberta, 
August 1932, pages 873-876; Saskatchewan, 
November 1932, pages 1180-1181; Quebec and 
New Bransivick, December 1932, pages 1259- 
1261. 

None of the provincial Boards have juris- 
diction over all industries so that the accidents 
recorded are those in certain industries only. 
Most of the Boards deal with accidents in 
logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, 
transportation and public utilities, excluding 
agriculture, trapping, finance, domestic service, 
etc., but including to some extent fishing, trade 
me government service. 


The accompanying table summarizes the 
figures as to fatal and non-fatal accidents 
recorded by the several Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards for 1928, 1929, 1930, 
1931 and 1932. The figures not yet published 
by the Boards in their annual reports have 
been secured as far as available. It may be 
observed that the Department of Labour's 
figures show 1655 fatal industrial accidents as 
occurring during the year 1930, while the total 
number of fatal accidents which were included 
by the Provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards for that year was 1008, this figure in- 
cluding none for Prince Edward Island. This 
difference is largely accounted for by the fact 
that the Provincial Boards do not include 
accidents in all industries. In addition, how- 
ever, the Boards’ records include only acci- 
dents to employees, while the Labour Depart- 
ment’s records include accidents to all persons 
when occupied in industry, including employers 
and workmen carrying on their own business, 
and there. are many such, particularly in 
trucking, trade, etc., as well as in agriculture. 


Co-operative Hospital Treatment in Quebec 


Establishment throughout the province of 
Quebec of a Societé Nationale d’Hospitalisa- 
tion—a co-operative medical society which, 
upon payment of monthly contributions by 
families will conduct medical and dental clinics 
and tender treatment and hospitalization—is at 
present under way. The plan is being backed 
by the University of Montreal and a group 
of prominent French-Canadian physicians, sur- 
geons and dentists. Hospitals and drug com- 
panies are to be represented on the executive 
council of the society. The society was estab- 
lished as an experiment some few years ago in 
Quebec city, and now has some 6,000 subscrib- 
ers there. Believing that such an organization 
is necessary throughout Quebec unless a policy 
of compulsory state sickness insurance is 
adopted, the university and a group of French- 
Canadian medical men have decided to launch 


~ The cost to the Workmen’s SRO, 


Cems 7 Souieeal on cae 17, 1932, Bie thie 
oil tanker Cymbeline and the adjoining docks 
were destroyed in an explosion with the loss 
of thirty lives (Lasour Gazette, August, 1932, 


page 936), were stated in the Quebec Legisla- . 


ture on March 3, to have totalled $157,558.66. 


a province-wide movement of this kind, and 
at. present. the co-operation and support of the 
Quebec Government is being sought. 

Under the terms of contracts to be signed 
between the society and the public, family 
heads will be asked to pay so much a year to 
the society—this in monthly instalments rang- 
ing from 60 cents to $3 according to the num- 
ber of people in the family and their general 
state of health—as membership fees. In re- 
turn, the subscribers’ families will be assured 
of monthly physical examinations, medical, 
surgical and dental treatment, if necessary, 
medicine and hospitalization. In other words, 
families will pay so much per month for com- 
plete medical and dental treatment throughout 
the year, just as if they were paying compul- 
sory state insurance as in several European 
countries, notably France, Germany, Italy, and 
Belgium. 


The Board of Trade of Saskatoon has ap- 


‘pointed a committee to inquire into the ad- 


visability of promoting a five-day week among 
local business concerns. The board had been 
requested by the City Council to name such a 
committee for the study of the whole problem 
of increasing employment, reducing relief, and 
promoting shorter hours of work. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Quebec Court of Appeals finds Compensation Legislation Within Provincial 
Jurisdiction 


The Court of Appeals of the Province oi 
Quebec, on February 28, maintained the ap- 
peal of the Attorney-General of the province 
from the recent judgment by Mr. Justice de 


Lorimier, of the Superior Court, in the case of 


Slanec versus Grimstead et al, which had de- 
clared section 36 of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1931, and the whole of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission Act, 1931, to be 
ultra vires of the Provincial Legislature. The 
earlier judgment, which was outlined in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1932, pages 733-736, had 
declared that the Legislature, by setting up a 
commission having Judicial powers, had usurped 
powers vested in the Dominion Government 
by the British North American Act. 

Slanec, a workman employed by Grimstead 
Brothers, was injured and sued his employer 
for. $2,500. The latter pleaded that the case 
was one for the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission, while the plaintiff attacked the 
validity of the Acts which established and 
gave authority to the Commission. The At- 
torney-General of the province intervened to 
uphold the legislation, and appealed against the 
judgment of the Superior Court, declaring it 
to be unconstitutional. 

Mr. Justice Letourneau rendered the judg- 
ment of the Appeal Court, which was com- 
posed of Chief Justice Tellier and Justices 
Dorion, Rivard, Letourneau and Walsh. Mr. 
Justice Rivard dissented from the opinion of 
the other four judges. 

The judgment declared that the question for 
the court to decide was whether in naming the 
Compensation Commissioners the province en- 
croached on the right reserved to the federal 
power by article 96 of the British North 
America Act. That article, his Lordship 
noted, in giving the provinces administrative 
and judicial rights, retained for the Dominion 
Government the nomination of judges of Su- 
perior, county, and district courts where con- 
cerned. 

The case of Shell Company of Australia vs. 
the Federal Commission of Taxation had been 
cited to the court, but while Mr. Justice Le- 
tourneau thought the judgment in that case 
furnished the court here with some assistance 
in deciding the present issue, the whole finding 
did not apply. The findings that did help to 
decide whether or not the local Commission 
was a court or an administrative body, were 
the following :— 

“A tribunal is not necessarily a court in this 
strict sense because it gives a final decision; 


nor because it hears witnesses on oath; nor 
because two or more contending parties appear 
before it between whom it has to decide; nor 
because it gives decisions which affect the 
rights of subjects; nor because there is an 
appeal to a court; nor because it is a body to 
which matter is referred by another body.” 

From this judgment, His Lordship drew the 
conclusion that the absence of appeal from the 
decisions of the Commission favoured the idea 
that it is an administrative, rather than a 
judicial, tribunal. 

To determine just what the powers of the 
Commission are, His Lordship examined them 
at length, as set out in the statute creating it. 
In sum, he decided, its powers are for the most 
part administrative. There were, however, 
without doubt judicial attributions of the Com- 
mission, but if account were taken of the pur- 
pose of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, of 
the implications of such a law in the social 
order, and the fact that similar commissions 
already exist elsewhere, the conclusion was in- 
escapable that the Legislature considered itself, 
in creating the Commission, to be faced with 
an administrative problem. 

But did it, under the pretext of a necessary 
administrative measure, create a judicial tri- 
bunal? His Lordship hesitated to answer in 
the affirmative after examining the powers of 
the Commission. “It does exercise judicial 
powers in certain cases,’ His Lordship said, 
“but it must be recognized that for the Com- 
mission it all comes down to the payment of 
indemnities established by law, and that this 
must be done, I will not say from funds, but, 
for the most part, out of guarantees previously 
exacted. All this presupposes a considerable 
work of organization and administration. It 
is not quite state insurance, but it approached 
state insurance.” 

His Lordship therefore considered, on the 
basis of the motives that served in the Austra- 
lian case, that the Commission here should be 
considered administrative rather than judicial. 
And, citing from the holding in the Australian 
case, he added: “the authorities are clear to 
show that there are tribunals with many of the 
trappings of a court which nevertheless are 
not courts in the strict sense of exercising 
judicial power.” 

The case here was different, however, in that 
the Legislature of Quebec may establish courts, 
so long as they are not Superior, County or 
District Courts. 

On this particular point His Lordship did 
not think there was any jurisprudence outside 
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the country. In the Martineau Quarry case 
the Privy Council had not had to decide the 
point with respect to the Public Service Com- 


mission, but the Appeal Court, here expressing 


itself in general terms, could see from the 
report that the Privy Council did not view 
the Public Service Commission as a Superior, 
County or District Court. His Lordship added 
the opinion that the judicial duties of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission are more varied and 
wider than those of the Compensation Com- 
mission. 

If the Compensation Commission were not 
a “Superior Court ” within the meaning of the 
British North America Act, all difficulty dis- 
appeared. This made it necessary to deter- 
mine just what is a “Superior Court.” His 
Lordship cited definitions by Lord Halsbury 
which contain the distinctive characteristics of 
the Superior Courts here. Except for the right 
to subpoena and examine witnesses, powers of 
a Superior Court expressly reserved ito the 
Commission, the latter, His Lordship com- 
mented, had none of the distinctive characteris- 
tics of a Superior Court—it had no compe- 
tence with respect to common law, it had no 
right to impose fines or condemn anyone to 
prison; and as for general supervision and 
reform of lower courts, far from having such 
power, the Commission must submit to it—it 
must go to another court (the Superior Court) 
in order to render its decisions executory. (By 
this His Lordship referred to the fact that all 
judgments of the Commission must be homo- 
logated by the Superior Court before they can 
have the force of law.) It might be, he added, 
that this right of homologation by the Superior 
Court of the district left something to be de- 
sired, but the Superior Court’s power of super- 
vision and control over the Commission was 
admitted in principle, and that was all the 
court need concern itself about. Even if the 
Superior Court did not possess this right of 
homologation, His Lordship commented, the 
Commission, in his view, would nevertheless 
be under the control reserved to the Superior 
Court by article 50 of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure. 

His Lordship next turned to the argument 
that in the present case the illegality flows 
from the fact that the province has sought to 
do indirectly what it could not do directly; 
that is, deprive the Superior Court of a juris- 
diction guaranteed to it by the Constitution, 
and deprive litigants of an acquired right. The 
objection, His Lordship added, would be 
serious if the province had taken from the 
Superior Court a power it possessed before 
Confederation. It was necessary, then, to de- 
termine whether the powers of the Commis- 
sion were new and distinct from those pos- 


sessed by the Superior Court before Con- 
federation. His Lordship had no hesitation in 
answering in the affirmative. “ Right or 
wrong,” he said, “the Legislature has radically 
suppressed, for one class of society, the chapter 
on offences and quasi-offences (delits et quasi- 
delits) of the Civil Code (articles 1053, 1054, 
1055 and 1056). In return the Legislature gave 
this class a right of a different extent and one 
not flowing from the same source as offences 
and quasi-offences. It was not simply a modifi- 
cation of existing rights, but a new and dis- 
tinct right, because it came from a new source 
and was bound by “une loi speciale for- 
faitaire”’; the responsibility of an employer in 
all cases with, in return, limitation of indem- 
nity. This new situation, His Lordship pointed 
out, would continue to exist for the parties in- 
terested (that is, even though the Commission 
should go out of existence, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act would remain on the statute 
books, as before the creation of the Commis- 
sion). And the respondent did not complain 
of the existence of this new and distinct law. 

Should it be held, His Lordship asked, that 
persons should benefit from the law itself with- 
out being submitted to the conditions imposed 
by it? In his view, no, so long as the law 
was within the competence of the power that 
created it. And, in the present case, no one 
would dream of denying that the provincial 
Legislature could, by a stroke of the pen, sup- 
press an article of the Civil Code. 

No one could complain, His Lordship added, 
that the new and distinct law had been cre- 
ated. “In fact this new law exists, and the 
powers of the province, in virtue of sub-para- 
graphs 13 and 14 and 16 of article 92 of the 
British North America Act, permit it, in my 
view, to attribute the application of this new 
law to any tribunal it sees fit.” 

Accordingly, His Lordship reached the con- 
clusion that if the Commission is a tribunal, 
it is principally an administrative tribunal; 
and if it were concluded that it was a judicial 
tribunal, it must still be considered an “ inferior 
tribunal” and not a Superior, County or Dis- 
trict Court. It must accordingly be held to be 
within the powers of the provincial legislature. 

The appeal of the Attorney-General was 
therefore maintained. 





Deduction of Compensation Payments from 
Wages earned by Workman 


A brakeman employed by the Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company was 
injured on April 12, 1921, his right arm being 
crushed with the result that it was amputated 
above the elbow joint. The Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board awarded him $50 
a month for life for permanent partial dis- 
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ability under section 39 of the Act. The rail- 
way company, being included under Schedule 
2 of the Act among the industries (in which 
the employers are individually liable for pay- 
ment of compensation), provided for this com- 
pensation in its entirety by paying to the 
Board the sum of $9,902.86 (Section 25 of the 
Act provides that in such cases the employer 
may, with the consent of the workman and 
the Board, commute the compensation pay- 
ments for a lump sum, this sum to be paid 
to the Board). After the injured man had 
recovered, and being unfit for service as a 
brakeman, he was re-employed by the com- 
pany as a switch tender on June 1, 1921. He 
was paid at the regular rate of pay for switch 
tenders from that date until August 16 in the 
same year, when his pay was reduced by $50 
a month, being the amount received by him 
in compensation. At that time the company 
had been informed by the chairman of the 
Board that the Act did not prohibit the re- 
employment of an injured workman at a rate 
reduced by the extent of the compensation 
which the workman was receiving from the 
Board. The workman continued to work for 
the company until July 7, 1931, when the job 
on which he had been engaged was abolished. 
He then brought an action against the com- 
pany for the $50 per month which had been 
deducted from his wages. 

Mr. Justice Logie, in his judgment, said that 
the questions which arose for decision were, 
firstly, whether there was any violation of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act by the defend- 
ant in deducting $50 a month from the pay 
of the plaintiff after he was re-employed as 
a switch tender subsequent to his injury, and, 
if so, whether the court has any power to 
intervene on his behalf, and, lastly, a subord- 
inate question whether there was any enforce- 
able contract under which the plaintiff could 
sue for wages. 


Section 17 (1) of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act provides that: “It shall not be 
lawful for an employer either directly or in- 
directly to deduct from the wages of any of 
his workmen any part of any sum which the 
employer is or may become liable to pay to 
the workman as compensation under this part 
or to require or to permit any of his work- 
men to contribute in any way towards in- 
demnifying the employer against any liability 
which he has incurred or may incur under this 
part. 


“The meaning of this section,” the learned 
Justice said, “is not clear, but it will be 
noticed that it does not in terms deal with 
a deduction from the pay of an injured work- 
man who has already acquired the right to 
compensation. The first part of the sub-sec- 
tion appears to relate to the case of men or 
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a man presently employed contributing in re- 
spect of a future accident or to one which 
has already occurred and does not in terms 
refer to any deduction from a re-employed in- 
jured workman, although it may be that this 
part of the section is wide enough to cover 
such a case. It appears, however, reading the 
whole of the sub-section, that it was directed 
to the case of an employer setting up a fund 
by a deduction from his workmen to cover 
past or future lability to pay compensation. 
But it is clear that the intention of the Act 
is to oust the jurisdiction of the courts except 
where this is permitted by the Act itself and 
that the courts cannot interfere with the ad- 
ministration of the Act by the Board. If 
there has been any violation of section 17, 
then the plaintiff must go to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board and seek its intervention, 
because, under section 67 of the Act, the Board 
has exclusive jurisdiction to examine into, hear 
and determine all matters and questions aris- 
ing under the part of the Act under considera- 
tion and the action or decision of the Board 
thereon is final and conclusive and not open 
to question or review in any court. Reading 
sections 12, 14 and 67 together, it is abun- 
dantly clear that the plaintiff cannot bring an 
action if he has any grievance with respect 
to any deduction under section 17. To grant 
the plaintiff the relief that he now claims would 
be in the teeth of the Act and might defeat 
a very important object of the Board, namely, 
the rehabilitation of injured workmen. It 
might and probably would mean that all in- 
dustries under Schedule 2 would be compelled 
to discontinue the practice of re-employing 
injured workmen at reduced pay commen- 
surate with the disability, with disastrous re- 
sults to a large body of injured men. More- 
over, there is nothing inherently unjust in the 
deduction. The plaintiff obtained the full 
wages of an able-bodied man and this was all 
that in equity he was entitled to obtain, not- 
withstanding the fact that any balance of the 
fund remaining in the event of his death is 
returnable to the defendant. By the re-em- 
ployment of Aris the railway company under- 
took a substantial risk, namely, the risk of his 
total disability, in which event under his re- 
employment he would be entitled to further 
compensation.” 

The learned Justice said that since it was 
hig opinion that any claim which the plaintiff 
may have by virtue of section 17 of the Act 
must be disposed of by the Board, the second 
eround of defence became less important. In 
his opinion the plaintiff had no right to sue 
under the wage schedule agreement negotiated 
by his union with the railway company. It 
was a collective agreement. There was no con- 
tract under which the plaintiff as an individual 
could maintain an action. The following cases 
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were cited: Young v. Canadian Northern Rail- 
way, Lasour GazertE, December, 1930, page 
1472; Bancroft v. Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co. (1920), 53 Dominion Law Reports, 272 at 
279; Caven v. Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 
Lasour Gazerre, September, 1925, page 945; 
Ziger et al v. Schiffer and Hillman Co. Ltd. 
Lasour GazeTtn, December, 1932, page 1354. 

The action was dismissed without costs. 

Aris versus Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway Company (Ontario) 1933, Ontario 
Weekly Notes, page 91. 





Question of Accident arising out of and in 
the Course of Employment 


The Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation 
Board recently submitted to the Supreme 
Court of the province a “stated case” in 
reference to the claim of the widow of a de- 
ceased workman for compensation, the ques- 
tion at issue being whether or not the accident 
which resulted in the death of the workman 
had arisen out of and in the course of his em- 
ployment. The - circumstances in this case 
were briefly summarized in the course of the 
judgment of the court, which was delivered 
by Mr. Justice Mellish, as follows:— 

“Tn this case an employee, Alex Vance, of 
the Cumberland Railway and Coal Co., during 
the noon hour in which he was not required to 
work, went to an office of the company on his 
own business. In so doing he was not tres- 
passing. On his return to work he came by a 
way which he was at least impliedly allowed 
to travel and across a railway track on which 
coal cars ran to and from the bankhead. In 
crossing the track he was caught between two 
cars and killed. 

“The question submitted to us is, viz., 
whether there was evidence upon which it 
could be completely found by the Board that 
the personal injury by accident which the 
workman sustained as aforesaid arose out of 
and in the course of his employment within 
the meaning of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. This question I clearly think was cor- 
rectly answered by the Compensation Board 
in the affirmative. . 

“It is unnecessary to review the legal 
authorities in my opinion further than to say 
that this case is not one in which an employee 
meets with an accident whilst doing something 
which he is forbidden to do. 

Re Vance, Nova Scotia, 1933, Dominion Law 
Reports, vol. 1, page 393. 





Defective Building Work considered as Non- 
compliance with Contract 

A firm of building contractors in Manitoba 

had contracts for the construction of eight 
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grain elevators at various points in Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. On the conclusion of the 
work the owners alleged that there was defec- 
tive work or material in certain of the build- 
ings and refused to pay the full contract price. 
The contractors brought action for the full 
amount, the owner making a counter-claim for 
damages for alleged defective work and ma- 
terials. Mr. Justice MacDonald, who heard 
the cases, awarded the contractors the balance 
which he found to be due on the contracts, less 
a certain sum which he allowed the owner on 
his counter-claim. He allowed no costs to 
either party. The owner appealed for an in- 
crease in the amount of damages; and the con- 
tractors by a cross-appeal asked for interest 
and cost of action. The Court of Appeal al- 
lowed the contractors’ appeal, with costs of the 
action, and the owner was given the costs of 
the counter-claim, with the costs of the ap- 
peal, but his claim for interest was disallowed. 


Mr. Justice Trueman, giving judgment in 
the Court of Appeal, stated that the total con- 
tract cost of the elevators, with extras, was 
$114,280.47, upon which $104,122.22 was paid by 
the owner. The counter-claim was for $19 - 
967.63. The lower court had given judgment 
for the contractors for $10,158.25, the balance 
due them, less $1,000 allowed on the counter- 
claim for defects in the foundations. Other 
claims under the counter-claim had been dis- 
missed, and a claim by the contractors for in- 
terest on the balance due them had been dis- 
allowed. “The specifications,’ Mr. Justice 
Trueman continued, “ provide that the con- 
tractor shall furnish all material, finance and 
pay labour, transportation, etc., mecessary to 
perform in a thorough and workmanlike man- 
ner, under the direction of the foreman belong- 
ing to the contractor, all work as therein speci- 
fied and according to drawings, and that in 
case the specifications do not specify the qual- 
ity of material and work, the ‘owner’ shall 
understand they are to be first class. ‘ 
The defendants’ position upon the evidence is 
clear enough. It is that. the foundations are 
defective throughout by reason of poor ma- 
terial and careless workmanship, and that. they 
are entitled to have foundations which comply 
with the terms of the contract, the cost of 
which is claimed as damages. The plaintiff, on 
the other hand, submits that the conditions 
complained of were due to frost, are super- 
ficial, and have been remedied.” 

After reviewing the evidence, his Lordship 
continued: “With all respect, $1,000 seems to 
me to be altogether too small a sum to com- 
pensate the defendant for the defective work 
and material in these foundations. I cannot 
think it is reasonable in view of the terms of 
the contract that the defendant should for this 
sum be obliged to accept them as complying 
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with the contract. The foundations of the 
elevator at Musidora, for instance, were made 
with sand and no gravel. This is not what the 
defendant bargained for. No repair work can 
remedy it. The defendant’s legal right 
is to have the foundations conform to the con- 
tract. The amount allowed by the 
learned chief justice is accounted for by this 
one item alone. 

“The measure of damages here,” the judg- 
ment continued, “is the cost of alterations or 
repairs necessary to bring about compliance 
with the contract. In no case ‘ 
can the measure of damages be reduced to the 
cost of a remedy for the defect which does not 
really give to the owner what he had con- 
tracted for. Though the damages are difficult 
to assess, I think they should not be minimized 
in the interest of the contractor, who is at 
fault, but should be put on a basis that will 
give to one some feeling of certainty that in- 
justice has not been done to the owner. I 
would therefore increase the damages to 
$2,000.” 

Pearson-Burleigh Limited versus Pioneer 
Grain Company, Limited (Manitoba), 1933, 
Western Weekly Reports, vol. 1, page 179. 





Practice of Charging Customers’ Defaults to 
Delivery Men is Inequitable 


A delivery driver for a bakery company in 
British Columbia made a claim for wages 
alleged to be due to him by the company. 
The company had held the driver responsible 
for the debts of customers and deducted the 
amounts of such debts from his pay. The 
Stipendiary Magistrate allowed the driver’s 
claim, and on appeal by the defendant com- 
pany, the County Court dismised the appeal. 
The judgment of the Court was delivered by 
His Honour Judge Cayley as follows:— 

“The plaintiff is one of the delivery drivers 
for the defendant bakery company. His duty 
is to take the route given him and deliver 
bread to the list of customers furnished him 
and he signs a contract in which, amongst 
other clauses, sections (b) and (c) read as 
follows:— 

(b) That he will account to the company at 
the end of each day for all products of the 
company received by him from the company. 
If all of such products are not accounted for by 
him either by cash or by delivery on authorized 
credit, the value of the amount of such short- 
age shall be paid by the salesman to the com- 
pany, by deduction from wages. 

(c) That he will not deliver any bread, cake 
or other product on credit to any person un- 
less authorized by the credit manager, and if 
any unauthorized deliveries are made he shall 
make good to the company the value thereof. 
All accounts over $2 must be O.K’d by the 
customer at the end of each month, accounts 
not O.K’d will be charged against the salesman’s 
wages. 
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“The interpretation which I think should 
be placed upon sections (b) and (c) is that 
a driver shall only be responsible for debts on 
the part of customers incurred on his own 
responsibility. It was argued that drivers were 
employed on a del credere* basis but the con- 
tract does not show that this was so. Debts 
of customers authorized by the management in 
the ordinary course of business which every 
business must allow for, unless it is carried out 
on a cash basis, should not be made a re- 
sponsibility in collections entrusted to be 
made to the driver. The management, I hold, 
should not hold the drivers responsible for such 
debts; and to dock the driver of his pay, in 
order to hire a proper collector or as a reim- 
bursement for defaults by customers, is not a 
usual business procedure and is not I think 
authorized by the contract. The defendant 
company not only charges customers’ defaults 
up to the driver, but, in the present case, 
made an assessment of one or one and one- 
half per cent on the weekly wages of the 
driver to make good to that extent customers’ 
defaults. The assessment is, I think, un- 
authorized by the contract. In any event it 
is inequitable and was imposed by the de- 
fendant management without the driver’s pro- 
tests being listened to. 

“Tt is argued by the defence that because 
the drivers sign a written statement of the 
day’s deliveries they are bound by their signa- 
tures. So they would be if it were a simple 
return made by themselves. But the daily 
returns, it seems, are made up by three sepa- 
rate parties, without consultation with each 
other, the book-keeper, the shipper and ‘ 
driver. The driver in fact is presented with 
a complicated document, such as Exhibit 1, and 
told to add his account of his day’s deliveries. 
The document is such that no one but an 
accountant could understand and yet the driver 
is held bound by it. I do not think this is 
right. 

“The set-off, claiming that the plaintiff is 
responsible for deliveries on credit without 
being authorized by the defendant is on the 
above grounds disallowed and the assumption 
that deliveries made to regular customers on 
the route are not authorized by the company 
is, I think, unfounded. 

“As to the set-off claimed based on Exhibit 
7, I do not see why the plaintiff should be 
bound by it. No evidence was given sufficient- 
ly to support it. 

“T will have to dismiss the counterclaim and 
set-off and give judgment dismissing the ap- 
peal, set-off and counterclaim with costs. 

“T think the whole system of charging up 
customers’ defaults to the drivers or delivery 


* A del credere agent is one whose agreement 
with his principal provides that if the customer 
does not pay, he (the agent) wil] do so. 
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men is inequitable and would not stand in- 
vestigation by the courts.” 

Newcomb versus Robertson Bakerwes Limit- 
ed (British Columbia), 1933. Western Weekly 
Reports, page 271. 





Duty of Mines to Maintain Hospitals for 
Employees in Ontario 


An employee of the Keeley Silver Mines 
Limited contracted tuberculosis of the lungs 
in the course of his employment, and was sent 
to a sanatorium at Toronto where he was 
treated. The sanatorium brought an action 
against the company to recover the cost of 
medical treatment, basing its claim on sec- 
tion 119 of the Public Health Act, which pro- 
vides that in regard to unorganized territory 
in the Province the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may make regulations for the erec- 
tion of permanent or temporary hospitals for 
the accommodation of persons employed in 
mines, lumber camps, railway construction 
works, etc. Pursuant to the Act, regulations 
were passed which provided that every mine 
shall provide an isolation hospital and a gen- 
eral hospital of types to be approved by the 
Provincial Board of Health for the benefit 
of employees. It was contended on behalf 
of the sanatorium that the company had failed 
to comply with these regulations. At the 
trial it was found that the company had pro- 
vided medical practitioners. and also an emer- 
gency and an isolation hospital. These ar- 
rangements however were never approved by 
the Provincial Board, and moreover were not 
of a kind to provide for a patient suffering 
from tuberculosis. The judgment declared 
that while the regulations related to the erec- 
tion of permanent or temporary hospitals for 
the accommodation of persons employed in the 
mine, they did not relate to the particular 
class of service required in this case. In other 
words, the section “was not wide enough to 
cover a liability upon the part of the defend- 
ant company to pay the plaintiffs for the ex- 
penses they had incurred in taking care of 
this patient.” 

Sub-section (4) of section 119 of the Act 
provides as follows:— 

“(4) If default is made in complying with 
any of the regulations the Department may 
direct that what is omitted to be done shall 
be done at the expense of the person, firm or 
corporation in default, and if the default is 
the failure to employ a duly qualified medical 
practitioner, as provided by clause (d) of 
subsection 1, the employing person, firm or 
corporation shall be liable to pay the reason- 
able expenses incurred by any employee for 
medical attendance and medicines, and for his 
maintenance during his illness.” 

This section, the judgment stated, was 
intended to cover such a case as that being 


considered. However, in the present case, the 
Department of Health had not required the 
Keeley Mines to take care of the patient in 
the proper way and to make provision for 
hospital accommodation for tuberculosis 
patients. As the Department had not done 
so the action must fail. 

The Court of Appeal sustained this judg- 
ment on appeal by the plaintiff. 

Toronto Hospital for Consumptives versus 
Keeley Silver Mines Ltd. (Ontario) 1933. 
Ontario Weekly Notes, page 97. 


Accident Prevention Association formed in 
New Brunswick 


The New Brunswick Accident Prevention 
Association was organized at Saint John on 
March 2 at a meeting of employers of work- 
men assessed under classes one, three, four and 
five of the compensation act. A. F. Blake, 
of Saint John, was elected president. The ob- 
ject of the association is to prevent accidents 
in industry by modern scientific methods and 
to act on behalf of employees in matters per- 
taining to the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
It is the intention of the association to take 
up with the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
and the Provincial Government any necessary 
matters relating to the board or the act. 

At a meeting of the officers and directors, 
Mr. H. R. Thompson, secretary of the Mari- 
time division of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Nova Scotia Accident 
Prevention Association, was appointed to a 
similar office in the New Brunswick body. It 
is intended later to employ a field officer for 
New Brunswick to co-operate with the factory 
inspector and the medical inspector of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
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The Premier of the province of Ontario has 
advised all school boards throughout the prov- 
ince that curtailment or discontinuance. of 
evening classes would be permitted as a means 
of enabling local boards to effect savings and 
balance their budgets. Mr. Henry explained 
that this action had been taken following a 
request from several school boards which were 
hard pressed financially, and that it was in- 
tended to facilitate and expedite matters of | 
economy where it was essential that this should. 
be done. Such action was in no way intended 
to curb expenses of the Government, the Pre- 
mier said, pointing out that the cost of these 
night classes to the province was not high. 
Rather, it was intended to help local boards 
and local districts with the problems with 
which they were faced because of inability to 
secure revenue. 


CORRECTION 


REPORT OF TRIPARTITE PREPARATORY CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE REDUCTION OF Hours oF WorK 


The following additional paragraphs should 
be inserted at the end of this report as printed 
in the last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, pages 
195 to 201 :— 


“Furthermore, when the Conference, during 
the detailed discussion, decided by 36 votes to 
21 that a Convention should bee aimed at, we 
declared that we could not associate ourselves 
with such a decision, and that we declined any 
responsibility as regards the work of the 
present Conference undertaken with a view to 
drawing up a Convention. 

“Sinee then we consequently abstained from 
taking any part in the discussion and from 
voting. 

“At the end of the debates we merely desire 
to state that in our cpinion the discussion has 
only served to demonstrate that it is a practical 
impossibility to continue further with the 
proposal put forward and to remind the Con- 
ference that the fact of our presence here must 
in no way be interpreted as prejudging our 
future attitude if the consideration of the 
problem is continued.” 

At the end of the discussion the Workers’ 
Group made the following statement :— 


“Whereas the number of unemployed through- 
out the,world is at least 30 millions, we note 
that since the Conference decided that it was 
desirable to aim at a Convention concerning the 
reduction of hours of work as a remedy for 
unemployment, the Employers’ Group has taken 
up a purely negative attitude. The Workers’ 
Group on the other hand notes the positive 
results arrived at by this Conference and finds 
that the idea of the reduction of hours of work 
and the maintenance of the standard of living 
of the workers as a remedy for unemployment 
has been accepted by a majority which includes 
the Governments of the chief industrial coun- 
tries of Europe with one single exception.” 

The Conference confined itself to noting 
both those statements which were made on the 
sole responsibility of their authors. 


The report was adopted nem. con. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


ERY little general change was recorded 
in employment at the beginning of 
March according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,959 em- 
ployers of labour, each with a minimum of 
fifteen employees, and representing ‘all indus- 
tries except agriculture, fishing, huniting and 
highly specialized business. The working 
forces of these firms aggregated 707,356 per- 
song, as compared with 708,644 in the preced- 
ing month. The index number (based on the 
1926 average as 100) stood at 76-9 as compared 
with 77:0 in the preceding month, while on 
March 1 in the last twelve years 1t was as 
follows: 1982, 88-7; 1931, 100-2; 1930, 110-2; 
1929, 111-4; 1928, 102-6; 1927, 97-5; 1926, 
92-6; 1925, 88-1; 1924, 91-8; 1923, 91-0, 1922, 
82-9: 1921, 89-1. 

At the beginning of March, 19383, returns 
furnished ito the Department of Labour by 
1,762 local trade unions with a total of 150,168 
members showed that 24:3 per cent of these 
were without employment, in contrast with 
25:5 per cent at the beginning of February, 
1933, and 20-6 per cent at the beginning of 
March, 1982. 

Reports received by the Department of La- 
bour from the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada showed declines in the volume 
of business transacted during February, 1938, 
when the average daily placements were com- 
pared both with those of the preceding month 
and also with those of February a year ago; 
farming and construction and maintenance 
were mainly responsible for the loss in the 
first instance, and the construction and main- 
tenance group was, primarily, the cause of de- 
cline under the second comparison. Vacancies 
in February, 1933, numbered 23,714, applica- 
tions 45,919, and placements in regular and 
casual employment 22,733. 

The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices in 
sixty-nine cities showed little change for 
March at $6.67 as compared with $6.70 for 
February. Figures for earlier dates are: $7.27 
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for March, 1932; $9.14 for March, 1981; $11.67 
for March, 1930; $11.46 for March, 1926; 
$10.54 for March, 1922; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak); and $7.68 for March, 1914. In 
wholesale prices the index number calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics was 
considerably higher at 64:4 for March as com- 
pared with 63:6 for February. Comparative 
figures for earlier dates are: 69-1 for March, 
1932; 74-5 for March, 1931; 91-8 for March, 
1930; 101-3 for March, 1926; 98-3 for March, 
1922: 164:3 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 
64-7 for March, 1914. 


The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada during March was 
much less than that recorded for February, 
and was also somewhat less than the corre- 
sponding loss in March last year. Ten dis- 
putes were in progress at some time during 
March, involving 1,840 employees and result- 
ing in the loss of 12,945 working days. Corre- 
sponding figures for February, 1933, were: 
five disputes, 4,450 workers, and 58,500 work- 
ing days; and for March, 1932, nine disputes, 
1,395 workers and 15,969 working days. 


During the past month a 


Industrial Board of Conciliation and 
Disputes Investigation was appointed 
Investigation in connection with a dis- 
Act pute between the Hamilton 


Hydro Electric and its elec- 
trical workers and meter men. Another Board 
was established to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and its 
firemen and enginemen. The constitution of 
the Board in connection with a wages dispute 
between the principal railway companies and. 
their locomotive engineers, firemen, conductors,. 
trainmen and telegraphers, was completed by 
the appointment of the third member and 
chairman. An application for the establish- 
ment of a Board which had been received last. 
November was withdrawn, direct negotiations: 
instituted through the mediation of the repre-- 
sentative of the Department of Labour having’ 
resulted in a sevtlement of the dispute in ques-- 
tion. Particulars of the recent proceedings: 
under the Act will be found on page 378. 
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In the section of this issue 


Conciliation dealing with strikes and 
in labour lockouts in Canada refer- 
disputes in ence is made to the action 
Quebec. of a provincial Board of 


Conciliation in connection 
with a dispute in the textile industry in 
Louiseville, Quebec. An account of the Que- 
bec legislation for the settlement of industrial 
disputes in the province was included in the 
Supplement to the. Lasour Gazerrs, March, 
1925, entitled: “Government Intervention in 
Labour Disputes.” This publication has since 
been revised, and now forms No. 11 of the 
Bulletins in the Industrial Relations Series, 
published by the Department of Labour of 
Canada. The section of the bulletin relating 
to the Quebec legislation contains the follow- 
ing paragraph :— 

“The history of statutory provision for con- 
ciliation or arbitration in industrial disputes 
in the province of Quebec shows more activity 
on the part of the provincial government in 
the settlement of disputes than in any other 
province. The New South Wales law served 
as a model for the Quebec Act of 1901, as 
similar to that in Ontario in 1902, by which 
the registrar was authorized to endeavour to 
effect a settlement by conciliation in any dis- 
pute in which he was requested to do so by the 
employer or the employees or by the mayor 
of the town concerned. A further duty was 
imposed on the registrar in requiring him to 
proffer his services as mediator without wait- 
ing for a request in writing to be made to 
him.” 


Replying to a question in 
the British Columbia Legis- 
lature on March 27, the 
Hon. W. A. McKenzie, 
Minister of Labour, stated 
that there had been an ap- 
preciable reduction in work- 
ing hours in industrial undertakings in the 
province from the time of the passing of the 
Hours of Work Act, 1923, up to the present 
time. (The provisions of this Act, which be- 
came effective on January 1, 1925, were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazerrs, January, 1924, 
page 24; November, 1924, page 910, etc.) Mr. 
Mackenzie presented a table showing the aver- 
age weekly working hours in the various in- 
dustries in each year from 1928 to 1931. Re- 
ductions in working hours appear in several 
industries, the following figures showing for 
each group the average weekly hours of labour 
in 1923 and 1931 respectively: Breweries, 49-16 
and 46-98 hours; Builders’ materials, etc. 53-22 
and 45:64; Coal-mining, 47-84 and 46-75; 
Coast shipping, 57-35 and 53-69; Contracting, 
48-98 and 44:08; Explosives, chemicals, etc., 


Working hours 
reduced by 
British Col- 
umbia Hours 


of Work Act. 


49°88 and 44-80; Food products, manufacture 
of, 53:90 and 48-84; Garment-making, 45-34 
and 44-53; House-furnishing, 45-52 and 44-29; 
Jewellery-manufacture, 44°51 and 43-06; 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing, 48-29 and 
45-93; Leather and fur goods, manufacture of, 
48:19 and 46:07; Lumber industries—logging, 
50°86 and 48-46; Logging-railways, 53-77 and 
49°13; lumber-dealers, 53-76 and 47-65; plan- 
ing-mills, 55-10 and 47-38; sawmills, 55-46 and 
47-39; shingle-mills, 55:49 and 47-52; Metal 
trades, 46°23 and 45-85; Metal-mining, 53-92 
and 51:46; Miscellaneous trades and indus- 
tries, 49-38 and 48-89; Printing and publish- 
ing, 45:30 and 45-29; Pulp and Paper manu- 
facturing, 54-72 and 48-11; Smelting, 55-86 
and 52-04; Street-railways, gas, water-power, 
telephones, etc., 47-31 and 44:85; Wood, manu- 
facture of, n.e.s. 50°46 and 45-20. On the other 
hand slight increases in working hours occurred 
in the tobacco, oil refining and ship building 
industries, while in paint manufacture the 
working hours were the same in 1923 and 1931. 


The further claim was made that as the 
result of the working of the Hours of Work 
Act, the working hours in manufacturing in- 
dustries of British Columbia were shorter than 
those throughout Canada as a whole. This 
conclusion was reached by a comparison of 
figures secured from employers in the province 
with those appearing in the Dominion Census 
of Industry for 1930. (Lasour Gazerte, De- 
cember, 1932, page 1298.) 


The Speech from the Throne 


Progress of at the opening of the Nova 


Old Age Scotia Legislature on March 
Pensions inthe 21 contained the following 
Maritime paragraph on the question 
Provinces of the entry of the province 


into the Dominion Old Age 
Pension system: “The question of providing 
old age pensions for the people of this prov- 
ince has received the attention of my Govern- 
ment during the year. The best information 
that can be obtained from the census returns 
and other sources shows that large additional 
revenues will be necessary to pay the prov- 
ince’s proportion of the cost of such pensions. 
Efforts to solve the problem of providing this 
additional revenue are being made. The Do- 
minion Government has given assurance that 
the re-assessment recommended by the Duncan 
Commission will be made without delay and 
it is anticipated that in this manner the prov- 
ince will be aided in providing this important 
social service for our people.” 

As was noted on page 280 of the last issue, 
the arrangements are being made by the gov- 
ernmentt of Prince Edward Island for com- 
mencing payments of old age pensions in that 
province as from June 1, 1933. In 1931 acts 
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were passed by the legislatures of Nova Scotia / 
and Prince Edward Island providing for the | 
participation of these provinces in the federal | 
system, both acts to take effect upon their | 
A similar act was passed in) 


proclamation. 
New Brunswick in 1930, subject to the same 
condition. 


A bill is now before the 
Proposed Nova Scotia Legislature, 
residential which if enacted into law, 
qualification would prohibit persons or 


for work in 
Nova Scotia 


corporations having 25 or 
more workers in their em- 
ployment from hiring new 
workers who havé resided in the province for 
less than one year. The proposed Act would 
be effective only until May 1, 1934, and would 
provide as follows:— 

“No person or corporation to whom this Act 
apples shall hire as a workman or make any 
agreement or contract for hiring or employ- 
ment with a person who has not been a resi- 
dent of the Province of Nova Scotia for at 
least a year, unless the person so hired pro- 
duces a certificate from the Government Em- 
ployment agent in the town or city where he 
is to be employed or in towns where there is 
no Government Employment agent, from the 
Town Clerk, that there are no unemployed 
persons in such town capable of doing and 
willing to do the work for which the person 
receiving the certificate is to be hired and 
specifying such work.” 

A penalty up to $500 is provided for each 
offence against the provisions of the Act. 


In the course of a debate 


Consideration 9f in the House of Commons 


unemployment on March 22, inquiries were 
insurance in made as to the conclusions 
Canada reached at the Dominion- 


Provincial Conference on 
January 17-19 in regard to the subject of un- 
employment insurance. The Hon. Hugh 
Guthrie, Minister of Justice, said:— 
“The difficulties in the way of a federal 
system of unemplcyment insurance are very 
serious if such a system is to be carried out 
upon a contributory basis, which, I believe, is 
the only method which would be approved 
by Parliament, that is, contributions by em- 
ployees, by employers, by the federal treasury 
and perhaps as weil by the provincial treasuries. 
To racgurate and carry out a scheme of that 
‘kind without provincial consent and without an 
amendment to the British North America Act 
‘would be impossible. Parliament cannot force 
/employers to contribute, nor can it force em- 
ployees to contribute. These are matters en- 
tirely within the jurisdiction of the various 
provinces, and unless the provinces are willing 


North America Act for that purpose. 


to surrender some of their rights, their powers, 
it is impossible without an amendment to the 
British North America Act to carry out any 
scheme under the jurisdiction of this Parlia- 
ment . In the old age pension scheme 
the question was simply this: the federal 
government will contribute certain money and 
the provincial governments will contribute cer- 
tain money. The difficulty was overcome by 
a Dominion Act and 4 provincial Act. That 
was all there was to the matter. This plan 
of unemployment insurance involves not only 
the question of government contribution, but 
compulsory contributions by employers and 


‘employees, which is a matter of purely pro- 


vincial jurisdiction. I am disclosing no secret 
when I say that at the conference the provinces 
were not prepared to give up those righis or 
to agree to any amendment to the British 
Very 
serious discussions took place, and while the 
question was advanced, it certainly was not 
advanced to the point of agreement, no agree- 
ment being reached on the subject. Until we 
have a solution of these two questions: the 
power to assess the employer and the power to 
assess the employee, I do not think there is 
much hope of a federal unemployment insur- 
ance scheme. If we can overcome those diffi- 
culties; if we can reach an arrangement upon 
those two questions, then I think the field is 
fairly clear, and satisfactory legislation can be. 
formulated. But until we have those ques- 
tions cleared up, I do not think very much 
advance can be made. 


“The matter is being considered by a num- 
ber of departments of this government, notably 
by the Department of Justice. It is also being 
considered by a number of provincial govern- 
ments. I shall not say all of them. The hope 
is that some satisfactory scheme may be’ 
evolved within a reasonable time, but so far 
the basis has not been struck.” 


The California State Unem- 


Recommenda- ployment Commission, ap- 
tions of pointed in 1931, published 
California their report recently. They 
unemployment recommend the adoption of 
commission an unemployment insurance 


law similar to the Act 
adopted last year in the State of Wisconsin 
(Lasour Gazette, April, 1932, page 379; March, 
1932, page 323), with the exception that the 
California commissioners favour contributions 
by employees, while the Wisconsin law pro- 
vides for contributions by the employers only. 
The plan now proposed calls for the establish- 
ment of an unemployment reserve by each em- 
ployer for his own plant for the payment of 
benefits to his own employees, although pro- 
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vision is made for the voluntary pooling of the 
reserves of plants in the same industry. It 
was the opinion of the commission that the 
separate unemployment reserve plan furnishes 
a financial incentive to employers to regular- 
ize employment within their own establish- 
ments. The proposed plan provides for con- 
tributions to the unemployment reserve fund 
at the rate of approximately 2 per cent of 
the payroll until theré is an accumulation of 
$50 per employee. When the accumulated re- 
serve per employee reaches or exceeds that 
amount, the rate of contributions to the fund 
is reduced to 1 per cent of the pay roll, until 
a maximum of $75 per employee, is reached, 
when contributions cease. The total contribu- 
tion to the unemployment reserve fund per 
employee would be $2.20 for each $100 of pay- 
roll, of which the employer would contribute 
$1.50 and the employee 70 cents. Of this 
amount, 20 cents would be allocated to admin- 
istration costs. Although the State would not 
contribute to the reserve funds, it is proposed, 
in order to insure the impartial administra- 
tion of the law, that the law should be admin- 
istered by the State, through the Department 
of Industrial Relations. 


The report of the Commission, as outlined 
in the Monthly Labour Review (Washington), 
March, 1933, in addition to recommending an 
appropriation for emergency unemployment re- 
lief, proposes the enactment of an emergency 
measure, to be effective until July 1, 1935, to 
provide for spreading available work by means 
of a 5-day week and 6-hour day on all public 
works, whether done directly by the State or 
by contract; also, the adoption of the 5-day 
working week in the conduct of all State 
business so far as practicable, in order that 
employment may be given to as many em- 
ployees as possible. It is further recommended 
that the law creating the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations should be amended to pro- 
vide that the department should, either upon 
its own initiative or upon the request of em- 
ployers or employees within any industry, call 
a public hearing to determine whether there 
is need for the establishment of a shorter work 
week within that industry. Following the 
public hearing, the department would then 
either make a recommendation to all em- 
ployers within the industry as to what number 
of hours per week or per day should be worked, 
or recommend other reasonable methods of 
spreading work. 

The principal measure advocated by the 
commission, however, is the enactment of a 
law providing for a system of compulsory un- 
employment reserves and compensation, to be 
administered by the State, and to be support- 
ed by contributions from employers and em- 
ployees. 


An organization recently 
Self-help formed in the municipality 
organization of Burnaby, in British Co- 
at Burnaby, lumbia for the purpose of 
British mutual help was described 
Columbia by Mr. Thomas Reid, of 


New Westminster, in the 
House of Commons on March 23. It 1s 
named “the Army of Common Good,” and 
consists of 800 or 900 members, representing 
about 3,000 individuals, including dependants. 
“These people,” Mr. Reid stated, “are not 
on direct relief; they are out to assist them- 
selves, and I do not believe there is another 
organization in the whole of Canada that has 
accomplished and endeavoured to do what this 
one has done. Their whole object is to main- 


tain themselves and to keep away from relief, 


and so they are cultivating gardens and saw- 
ing firewood, doing any kind of work to help 
support themselves.” The local member ap- 
pealed to the Minister of Labour for his as- 
sistance in procuring a wharf or float on Bur- 
rard Inlet, which was required for the pur- 
poses of these workers who so far had not 
received any help. 

The Hon. W. A. Gordon, in his reply, re- 
ferred to the organization as “a fine illustra- 
tion of what people can do if they set their 
minds to it.” He pointed out that the wharf 
asked for had not been included in the esti- 
mates already submitted to the House. How- 
ever, it appeared to be closely associated with 
relief work, and if the wharf was necessary 
to make the undertakings of these people a 
success, the Minister stated that it might be 
considered by the federal government. 


Some details of the move- 


Co-operative ment for co-operative self- 


self-help among help among unemployed 
unemployed in workers in the United 
United States States are given in the 


March issue of the Monthly 
Labour Review published by the U.S. Bureau 
of Labour Statistics. The growth of this move- 
ment is stated to constitute “one of the most 
interesting developments of the present depres- 
sion.” Self-help organizations take many forms, 
arising tentatively to meet the particular needs 
of the unemployed in certain districts. “The 
undertakings here termed, for lack of a bet- 
ter phrase, co-operative self-help ain is 
the unemployed,” the Review points out, 
not entirely uniform and have been cay 
nated locally by many terms—such as emer- 
gency exchanges, mutual exchanges, produc- 
tive units, and barter and scrip plans. They 
are alike, however, in their general objective, 
which is to create a livelihood for groups of 
unemployed persons through the exchange of 
services and goods. In some cases, productive 
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enterprises, such as the baking of bread, is 
undertaken. In a number of cases also the 
use of scrip has been developed as a partial 
substitute at least for money. In general, 
however, the various undertakings have de- 
veloped more or less spontaneously as local 
measures to meet conditions of serious emer- 
gency, and, as a result, have followed no uni- 
form program or procedure. On the contrary, 
those which have been in existence for any 
considerable time have necessarily followed a 
‘trial and error’ method, meeting as best they 
could the inevitable difficulties and problems 
as they arose, and trying new policies and 
methods when the old ones failed.” 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics is mow mak- 
ing a field survey of this subject, and the pres- 
ent issue of the Review presents reports of the 
activities in several districts under the follow- 
ing headings: Barter and exchange movement 
in Utah; Unemployed Citizens’ League of Den- 
ver, Colo.; Barter and exchange activities 
among unemployed in Cheyenne, Wyo.; The 
Midwest Exchange, Ohio; Cooperative produc- 
tion units, Dayton, Ohio; Emergency Exchange 
Association (Inc.), New York City; Nyack, 
N.Y. Trading Post; Emergency Exchange As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania; The Unemployed 
Citizens’ League of Philadelphia. 

In a pamphlet describing 
the Day Shelter for Unem- 
unemployed men ployed Men, which was 
at Montreal maintained at Montreal 

during the winter of 1931- 
32, Dr. F. D. Adams, Vice-Principal of McGill 
University and chairman of the executive 
committee in charge of this social effort, states 
that the Shelter represented what was “ prac- 
tically a new departure among the many 
attempts to meet the unemployment situation 
in North America, and one which has at- 
tracted widespread attention and interest on 
the part of social workers.” The Shelter was 
intended to provide for men who were turned 
out on the street after breakfast every morn- 
ing from other refuges. As Dr. Adams says, 
these men “naturally sought shelter wherever 
it could be secured, in the waiting rooms of 
the railway stations, in public libraries, in 
shops, or in any covered places on the streets. 
They were naturally in the way wherever they 
went and were, in consequence, continually 
“moved on’ and chevied about by the police.” 

The Day Shelter movement was inaugurated 
by Captain William Bowie, executive secre- 
tary of the Montreal Parks and Playgrounds 
Association. A suitable building was secured 
on Vitre street through the interest of Mr. 
Kk. B. Thornton, general manager of the Mont- 
real Tramways Company. This building was 
gradually fitted up with rest and recreation 
rooms, a theatre and concert room, a library 


Day shelter for 
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and reading rooms, ete. During the first few 
days the number entering the shelter averaged 
daily about 2,000, and later the number of in- 
dividual men who made use of the Shelter on 
any one day was about 5,000. When the 
institution was in good running order the 
committee provided educational classes for 
men who decided to fit themselves for better 
positions than they had held in the past, about 
200 men attending these classes regularly. It 
was found that there were a number of young 
men of the “White Collar Class” who had 
already received a fair education; these were 
taken out of the Shelter and special classes 
were set up for them at Strathcona Hall, the 
home of the Student Christian Association at 
McGill University. 

The funds required for the Shelter were ob- 
tained chiefly by means of special subscrip- 
tions from friends in Montreal ($6,922); from 
the Emergency Relief Fund provided by the 
Federal Government, the Provincial Govern- 
ment and the city ($2,000); from the Anglican 
and United churches ($2,100); and from the 
Montreal Parks and Playgrounds Association, 
for salaries ($1,000). 

The smooth running of the Shelter was due 
tc the committee of management, who were all 
well qualified for the work which they respec- 
tively undertook. In order that there should 
always be someone in authority in every room, 
thirty men were picked out from the unem- 
ployed coming to the Shelter, who were judged 
by the superintendent to be men in whom 
confidence might be placed, and one of these 
was put in charge of each room. They slept 
together in a large airy and comfortable room 
provided for them, but obtained their meals 
elsewhere. Every morning before the opening 
hours, these men swept out the Shelter and 
set it in order for the day. This social experi- 
ment achieved the following results: it kept 
between 3,000 and 5,000 destitute men off the 
streets all winter, provided them with a warm 
place where they could sit down and amuse 
themselves, and if they desired to do so, could 
learn something useful; it made these men, 
who ‘through no fault of their own were un- 
able to obtain work, feel that they were being 
decently treated by the community; it had a 
marked influence in promoting sobriety among 
the men; and according to the testimony of 
the chief of police and the city recorders, it 
greatly reduced vagraney and crime in the 
city. 

The functioning of relief 


Effect of relief services is mentioned by 


work in the Metropolitan Life In- 
improving surance Company as among 
public health the most powerful causes of 


the excellent health record 
of its industrial policyholders in Canada and 
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the United States during 1982 (reference to 
this record was made in the Lasour Gazerte, 
January, 1933, page 47). The company’s 
Statistical Bulletin points out that the death 
rate for the year was at the unprecedented 
figure of 8-34 per thousand living, at ages one 
year and over. “The extremely low death rate 
of 1932 is all the more remarkable in view of 
the unfavourable economic conditions which 
prevailed throughout the year, and which 
seriously affected living standards of industrial 
wage-earners and their dependents.” 


One reason for the good record is found in 
the freedom last year from serious epidemics; 
“but perhaps more than any other single fac- 
tor, the protection given by the effective func- 
tioning of the health departments, the clinics, 
by the generous treatment from physicians, 
and by splendidly organized relief work has 
operated to conserve life and health. The 
work of our social agencies has brought to a 
very small item the number of persons and of 
families who have suffered from actual hunger 
or from lack of clothing or shelter.” 


The same publication dis- 
cusses the extension of life 
span during the past twenty 
years as follows: 

“The expectation of life, 
at birth, among Metropoli- 
tan industrial policyholders for the year 1931 
was 57°90 years. This may be compared with 
an expectation of 46:63 years in 1911-1912, a 
gain of 11:27 years during two decades. This 
corresponds to a gain of 24-2 per cent in the 
average life span of the industrial policy- 
holders. In the general population, in approxi- 
mately the same period, the gain was only 
6-66 years. Thus the improvement among the 
insured wage-earners and their dependents has 
been almost twice that for the population at 
large. 


Extension of 
life span of 
industrial 
population 


“Tt is a matter of great interest that the 
expectation of life of the industrial popula- 
tion is now within two years of that of the 
general population. Twenty years ago, there 
was a difference of six and one-half years in 
favour of the general public. In other words, 
working men and their families have shown a 
marked improvement in their vitality. This is 
due, for the most part, to considerable de- 
creases in the mortality at all of the younger 
ages of life, because the preventable diseases 
have been brought, to a marked degree, under 
control. Few realize the enormous social and 
economic benefits which these gains have 
brought about-” 
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The 11th International 
Labour Conference, held at 
on Canadian Geneva in 1928, adopted a 
resolution at resolution, proposed by the 
1928 Conference Canadian employers’ dele- 

gate (Mr. H. H. Champ, 
vice-president of the Steel Corporation of 
Canada, Limited, Hamilton), and supported by 
the workers’ delegate (Mr. Robert J. Tallon, 
vice-president of the Trades and Labour Con- 
egress of Canada), requesting the Governing 
Body of the I.L.0. “to follow with due atten- 
tion the progress of the spirit of collaboration 
between employers and employed and to re- 
port on the subject from time to time id 
(Lasour Gazette, July, 1928, page 747). Since 
1928 the International Labour Office has pub- 
lished numerous reports and held conferences 
in compliance with these instructions. An 
account of this branch of the work of the 
LL.O. is contributed by Mr. G. A. Johnstone, 
of the Intelligence Division of the Office, to 
the special number of the Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science 
which is reviewed on another page of this 
issue. 

As Mr. Johnstone says, “the fact that the 
resolution was proposed by a Canadian em- 
ployer and seconded by a Canadian worker 
sufficiently indicates the influence on it of 
American experience”; at the same time a 
strong movement was evident in other coun- 
tries in the direction of closer collaboration 
between employers and workpeople in industry. 
The researches undertaken by the Office in- 
cluded the study of industrial relations in num- 
bers of outstanding undertakings in various 
countries. Studies have been made and the 
results published in a series of articles in the 
International Labour Review and subsequently 
in two volumes. The first volume includes re- 
ports on the following undertakings: the Mines . 
of the Saar Basin, the London Traffic Combine 
(which controls the majority of the transport 
by underground, bus, and tram in London), the 
Bata Shoe Factory in Czechoslovakia, the Sie- 
mens Works at Siemensstadt, Germany (elec- 
trical equipment), and the Lens Coal Mining 
Corporation; the second contains studies of 
the Sandvik Steel Works, Sweden, the F.L.A.T. 
Motor Car Works, Italy, the Philips Electrical 
Equipment and Radio Works, Holland, and the 
Zeiss Optical Glass Works, Germany. Some of 
these reports have been noted in the Lasour 
GazeETTE, July, 1932, page 744; November, 1931, 
page 1199; February, 1931, page 205, etc. The 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, Salem, 
Massachusetts, whose system of co-operative 
management was described in the LAsour 
GAZETTE, June, 1930, page 679, and November, 
1930, page 1236, is to form the subject of a 
further study by the Office. 


Action of 1.L.Q. 
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The Office has also made progress in the 
carrying out of the second part of its pro- 
eram, namely, in the preparation for publica- 
tion of a series of five monographs on the 
development of industrial relations since the 
war in France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
and the United States. Each monograph will 
contain an introductory chapter with a general 
picture of the economic and industrial back- 
eround in the country concerned since the war. 
Subsequent chapters will deal with the develop- 
ment of employers’ organizations and trade 
unions, their present position, philosophy, and 
history. Information will also be given on the 
development of machinery for collaboration 
between employers’ organizations and trade 
unions through collective bargaining, concilia- 
tion and arbitration, and so forth. Particular 
attention will be devoted to the growth of 
machinery for consultation between manage- 
ment and workers at the place of work through 
works’ councils or other forms of representative 
organization. 

A report presenting the re- 


Survey of sults of a “Survey of 
public libraries Libraries in Canada, 1931,” 
in Canada was published recently by 
in 1931 the Dominion Bureau of 

Statistics. Public library 


provision as at present organized in Canada is 
almost entirely for the benefit of urban com- 
munities. The Census of 1931 classified over 
60 per cent of the population in Ontario and 
Quebec as urban, and almost as many in 
British Columbia, but much lower urban per- 
centages are shown in the Maritime and 
Prairie Provinces. In the light of this dis- 
tribution of population the Bureau estimates 
that the system of urban community libraries 
would reach 60 per cent of the population in 
Ontario and Quebec, 30 per cent in Sas- 
katchewan and New Brunswick, and 45 per 
cent in Nova Scotia and Manitoba. 

The number of public libraries in Canada 
in 1931 was 622, with four and a half million 
volumes, and an outside circulation of nearly 
21 million. Ontario is the only province in 
which all urban communities are reached, but 
even there, as already stated, only about 60 
per cent of the total population is served. On- 
tario and Saskatchewan show the highest num- 
ber of volumes per capita available to the 
population served; the circulation of books is 
at a higher rate in the western provinces than 
in Ontario “probably because the western 
libraries are newer, while many of the Ontario 
libraries have been well read in previous 
years.” All the provinces have legislation per- 
mitting the establishment of municipal or asso- 
ciation libraries, and some have, by statute, 
created organizations for encouraging libraries. 


Besides public libraries there are many private, 
commercial, and parish libraries, the latter 
type being specially numerous in Quebec. 


In order to provide library facilities for the 
rural population, each of the five provinces 
from Ontario west has a publicly supported 
system of travelling libraries—ie., a central re- 
pository of books at the provincial capital 
from which libraries (usually around 50 vol- 
umes) may be loaned to communities through- 
out the province on request. A similar func- 
tion is performed in Quebec by McGill Uni- 
versity, and its books circulate in the three 
Maritime Provinces as well. The number of 
individual travelling libraries, circulated from 
any one source in 1931 ranged from McGill’s 
213 to the Saskatchewan Government’s 1,943. 
The total from all sources was about 3,500. 
Some of them are sent to schools and consist 
mainly of children’s reading material, but the 
majority are taken out by voluntary com- 
munity organizations. 


In addition to public lbraries, there are 230 
university, college, and professional school 
libraries with 3,615,402 volumes; and 132 gov- 
ernment, technical society, and business librar- 
ies with 2,292,899 volumes—the two groups 
combined representing 31 per cent more books 
than’ public libraries. The college libraries 
spent about $250,000 for books and periodicals 
in 1931, while the public libraries spent $500,000. 


“Industrial Labour in Japan” 
is the subject of an exten- 
sive report just published 


Influence of 
the “I.L.0.” on 


industrial by the International Labour 
relations in Office (Studies and Re- 
Japan ports, Series A, Industrial 

Relations, No.: 37). The 
report describes the social foundation on 


which the modern economic structure is based; 
the “family system” is mentioned as one of 
the most characteristic features of Japanese 
society, and the idea of the responsibility of 
employers for their workers as members of 
one family is found to supply the most power- 
ful motive for improved industrial relations. 
“Tt is upon this belief that a great deal of 
their welfare work for the workers has been 
based, welfare work which takes the form, ‘for 
instance, of granting allowances to workers on 
discharge, or in cases of sickness, injury, mar- 
riage, childbirth, death, etc. On the ground 
that these grants, which are important items 
in their expenses of management, are made 
voluntarily under the family system without 
any legal requirements, some employers con- 
tend that labour legislation is superfluous.” 
On the other hand it is claimed that “in 
two essential respects the International Labour 
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Organization has been a powerful factor on 
the side of progress: in providing as it were 
a nucleus around which the trade union move- 
ment has been able to grow and consolidate, 
and in furnishing by its Conventions some 
part of the impetus and direction of the evo- 
lution of labour legislation in Japan. In both 
these respects the organization has exercised 
a normalizing and salutary influence on the 
industrial life of Japan. It is impossible to 
read the story told in this volume of the con- 
fusion and conflict—with all their inherent 
dangers—in the early development of trade 
unionism in Japan, especially if the reader 
calls to mind the history of trade unionism in 
European countries, without realizing the im- 
portance and advantage, both for the workers 
and the nation, of any influence which makes 
for unity, rational concentration on the proper 
purposes of industrial association, and the 
growth of the sense of responsibility. It is 
equally impossible for those who have studied 
the industrial history of European countries 
to under-estimate the importance of any in- 
fluence which, by raising the standards of con- 
ditions of labour, contributes at once to the 
peaceful and orderly development and to the 
efficiency of industry.” 


Two Bills now before the 


Public works and legislature of Pennsylvania 
employmentin embody the idea of state- 
Pennsylvania wide planning of public 

works construction to sta- 
bilize employment. A third bill deals with 
long-term fiscal planning in Philadelphia. The 
bills for the state would set up a board or 
commission to gather information on con- 
struction projects, public and private, through- 
out the state. Public projects would be classi- 
fied into work that had to be done at once; 
work which, although desirable, could be post- 
poned; and the more indefinite projects de- 
pending for their execution upon future de- 
velopments. Thus informed, the state body 
would be able to advise how far, in order to 
meet the present unemployment situation or 
any later one, it would be necessary to dip 
into the second and third classes of projects. 
Also, in better times, a reserve of construction 
could be held back to be used, when needed, 
unless, of course, the stabilization were so 
successful that work could be maintained on 
an even keel. 


The third proposed act, akin to the other 
two, would set up a commission of fiscal super- 
vision in Philadelphia. Complete information 
on financial matters would be collected by the 
commission from all local governmental auth- 
orities and a comprehensive 10-year plan would 
be made and revised annually for local gov- 
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ernmental expenditures, revenues, and borrow- 
ings. In making the plan the commission 
would consider, among other things, the rela- 
tive necessity of public-works expenditures, 
and its plan would provide for retaining a 
debt-incurring margin to meet emergencies, 
and for accelerating public-works construction 
during periods of unemployment and low 
costs. The commission would have advisory 
powers only. 


An Act establishing a 
Industrial Bureau of Industry was 
council in passed recently by the 
Queensland, Queensland Parliament. The 
Australia Act provides for the estab- 


lishment of a Bureau of In- 
dustry consisting of the competent Minister as 
chairman, six public officials as ex officio mem- 
bers and not more than eight other members 
appointed by the Governor in Council. The 
Bureau will be a corporate body and the 
Director will be appointed by the Governor 
in Council for seven years. The function of 
the Bureau is to acquire and disseminate 
knowledge concerning the economic conditions 
of Queensland, including the income, produc- 
tion and industrial efficiency of the com- 
munity, to collect statistical and other infor- 
mation relating thereto, and in particular to 
report on the following matters: Reproductive 
works that will provide employment and in- 
crease the wealth production of the State; the 
organization, capitalization and labour con- 
ditions of particular industries; the trade of 
Queensland, both overseas and_ inter-State; 
stock of commodities, both primary and manu- 
factured; monetary conditions and both whole- 
sale and retail prices; employment and un- 
employment generally, and in particular in- 
dustries and localities; the relations between 
employers and employees; and any other mat- 
ter, including any questions of unfair compe- 
tition or of sweating, or of monopolies detri- 
mental to the public or to any section thereof, 
which the Minister or the Bureau may con- 
sider to be in the public interest. 


In addition, the Bureau is entrusted with the 
following duties: to review the statistics of 
employment and unemployment throughout 
the State; to enquire into the causes and ex- 
tent of unemployment within the State or any 
part thereof; to enquire into and consider the 
most effective measures to be taken for tem- 
porarily or permanently reducing or eliminat- 
ing unemployment within the State or any 
part thereof; to investigate and consider pro- 
posals for the productive development of the 
lands of the State; to investigate and consider 
proposals for the productive development. of 
the mineral resources of the State; to investi- 
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gate and consider proposals for new public 
works, or for the creation of new industries, 
or the extension and development of existing 
industries, having particular regard to works 
or proposals for works which will indicate the 
greatest expenditure on wages and the least ex- 
penditure on materials and supplies, and the 
most expeditious repayment of expenditure 
entailed in such works. 

The Bureau is also empowered to hold any 
enquiry that may be necessary into any of the 
following matters: the income and productivity 
of Queensland year by year, and the estimated 
production of any year; the probable economic 
effects of any existing regulation of labour con- 
ditions, and of any variation in those con- 
ditions, whether of wages, hours, or other mat- 
ters, including the probable economic effects 
upon ay one industry or occupation or group 
of industries; the relations between real wages 
and productivity, and any methods whereby 
it may be practicable to adjust wages to pro- 
ductivity; and such other matters of an eco- 
nomic nature as, in the opinion of the Bureau, 
may be of assistance in the administration of 
the Act. 





The bill introduced in the Saskatchewan 
Legislature to limit for one year the hours of 
work for the building trades to which reference 
was made on page 254 of the last issue, was 
withdrawn for this session on the recommenda- 
tion of a standing committee. 





The Montreal Trades and Labour Council 
recently tock action to support the province 
of Quebec Minimum Wage Commission in 
their efforts to prevent systematic violations 
of the minimum wage regulations which were 
alleged to occur in certain industries in the 
province. Mr. Gus Francq, chairman of the 
Commission, informed the Council that crim- 
inal prosecutions would be instituted against 
employers who continue illegally to underpay 
their employees. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has pub- 
lished the tenth annual report on Vital Statis- 
tics of Canada, being for the year 1930. These 
reports are based on data obtained under 
arrangement with provincial registration de- 
partments. The present issue is the fifth 
report covering all provinces in the Dominion. 
It is issued without text, consisting entirely 
of tables showing births, deaths and marriages 
by provinces and districts, infant and general 
mortality, causes of death, ete. In order, 
however, that the most essential figures for 
rates and comparisons in time may be avail- 
able to the reader, eighteen tables containing 
such figures have been included in the report. 


In the House of Commons on March 17, 
attention was called by Mr. A. M. Carmichael, 
of Kindersley, to the 12-hour day which nurses 
are required to work in hospitals, with little 
time allowed for meals in many cases. Mr. 
Carmichael suggested that the Minister of 
Pensions and National Health might take up 
with the provincial governments the question 
of reducing these hours, possibly to eight in 
the day. The Minister, the Hon. Murray 
MacLaren, while agreeing that the working 
hours of nurses were unduly long, pointed out 
that the regulation of working hours was a 
matter for the provincial legislatures. 





Emergency legislation initiated by President 
Roosevelt includes provision for recruiting a 
civilian conservation corps of 250,000 unem- 
ployed men for reforestation and checking 
soil erosion in the United States. Opposition 
to this proposal was expressed by President 
William Green of the American Federation of 
Labor, as involving the regimentation of 
labour under military discipline. He approved 
the reclamation objective of the legislation, 
but claimed that the men engaged should be 
paid standard rates of pay under voluntary 
conditions of employment. 





The establishment of a Department of La- 
bour in Nova Scotia under the provisions of 
the Department of Labour Act, 1932, was 
noted in the Lasour GazeTtn, January, 1933, 
page 2. An Order in Council published in the 
provincial Gazetle, March 22, 1933, assigns the 
following administrative functions to the new 
department: all matters respecting labour 
bureaux and the protection of persons em- 
ployed in factories assigned by legislation or 
otherwise to the Department of Agriculture 
or to any member of the executive council. 





A new trial for Thomas J. Mooney was 
ordered on March 25 by Superior Judge Louis 
H. M. Ward, California, to be held on April 
26. Mooney was condemned to death in 1916 
for alleged participation in the bombing of 
the “ Preparedness Day” parade at San Fran- 
cisco in 1916, when 10 persons were killed and 
40 others were injured. Some of the evidence 
connecting him with the crime has since be- 
come discredited, and the feeling was wide- 
spread in labour circles that the accused had 
been convicted on “framed” testimony. Judge 
Ward, in granting a new trial, said: “ There is 
no doubt in my mind that this man is entitled 
to his day in court. We must keep expenses 
down, but if previous testimony has been per- 
jured and this defendant can prove that by 
new evidence, he is entitled to his freedom if 
it is found he should be free.” 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


abe employment situation at the end of 

March was reported by Superintendents 
of the Employment Service of Canada to be 
as follows: 

Farming was quiet in Nova Scotia but due 
to a heavy snow fall, logging operators in 
some localities were busy hauling. Fishermen 
also were occupied in repairs to boats and 
nets, making preparations for the spring catch 
of herring and lobster. Ice conditions on the 
coast, however, hampered fishing to a certain 
extent. Mines in the New Glasgow area 
operated from one to five days per week, 
while the majority of those in Cape Breton 
and vicinity worked one day, the others, two 
days. Bakers reported business fair, but con- 
fectioners, a slackening after the Easter prep- 
arations. Conditions in the steel industry were 
slightly better. No change in building con- 
struction was shown, except at Halifax, where 
building permits showed an increase. Relief 
work on streets and sewers also continued at 
that point. Increased passenger transporta- 
tion was the result of special excursion rates, 
but general passenger and freight traffic was 
quiet. Trade, also as a result of the special 
rates on the railways, showed improvement, 
but collections were poor. Signs of spring 
household cleaning were reflected in an in- 
creased demand for charworkers, but calls for 
general domestics remained unchanged. 

As in Nova Scotia, farming in the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick was quiet, although 
city markets were plentifully stocked with 
supplies. There was a large quantity of fresh 
fish landed, with gaspereaux of a larger size 
than usual. Lobster factories were made 
ready and fishermen were engaged with re- 
pairs to lobster tackle. There was no move- 
ment of hardwood timber in the logging in- 
dustry, due to poor road conditions. Saw 
mills were busy. Manufacturing industries, 
with the exception of confectioners, showed 
little activity, although prospects appeared 
brighter for the opening of new plants later 
on. Little new construction work was being 
carried on, but repair work provided some 
employment in the building trades, while re- 
lief work was provided at the Airport in Saint 
John. Both transportation and trade were 
active, wholesale houses being occupied with 
the display of spring goods. There was little 
change in the women’s domestic section, as 
about the usual number of placements was 
recorded. 

Quietness prevailed in farming in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, as spring work had not yet 
started. There were also no openings for 


bushmen with logging companies. Some ac- 
tivity in mining was evident at Rouyn, indi- 
cating improvement in conditions in that dis- 
trict. Little change was noted in maufac- 
turing, except at Hull, where a few placements 
were made. In Montreal, boot and shoe fac- 
tories, metallurgy and rubber were quiet, 
while textiles and clothing factories were 
slightly busier. In Quebec City and Three 
Rivers, factories operated on reduced time. 
Calmness also prevailed in Sherbrooke. In 
Hull, Three Rivers and Montreal, a few place- 
ments were made in the building trades, al- 
though snow removing in the latter city con- 
stituted the chief means of employment, but 
at Quebec, no building construction was in 
progress. Transportation throughout the prov- 
ince was quiet, also trade. Orders for domestic 
help were numerous in the larger cities, with 
an adequate number of applicants offering 
their services. 


There was a decided improvement in the 
demand for general farm labour in Ontario, 
with an increase in the number of inquiries 
for help for the spring work. In some in- 
stances wages offered were higher, but in the 
majority of cases only single experienced men 
were desired. There was no activity in log- 
ging, as nearly all camps had completed their 
winter operations and men were returning to 
the towns, no further work being anticipated 
until the spring drives. Several planing mills 
in the vicinity of North Bay had been busy 
dressing a few carloads of lumber for export 
to the West Indies. Mining showed little im- 
provement. The general industrial situation 
remained practically unchanged. Textile fac- 
tories continued to run fairly steadily, but 
without additions to staffs, and where the 
usual seasonal slackness had occurred em- 
ployees were generally retained on a part time 
basis. Iron and steel plants were all slack. 
At London and Hamilton, shoe factories were 
busy, but tanneries only moderately so. Or- 
dinary building showed no marked change, 
though a considerable amount of repair work 
was being done on dwellings. Replacements 
continued to be made in the highway camps 
and in Airport construction, and relief work 
on streets and sewers was carried on in dif- 
ferent municipalities. A number of men at 
Kingston were also employed on _ steamers 
fitting out for the opening of navigation. Va- 
vcancies for workers of a better class were 
appearing in the women’s section at Toronto, 
while there was a growing demand throughout 
the province for good domestics and char- 
workers. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1933 1932 
March February January March February January 
‘Trade, external aggregate....... * hail etait Alaa ali 50,328,093 56,441,595 98,455,941 72, 604,877 73,177,976 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUIN DEON... vac tee sc ies Goel aera 23,514, 114 24,441,133 57,437, 184 35,586, 085 34, 114,507 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 26,397,528 31,561,818 39, 749,307 36,431,055 38,366, 699 
Customs duty collected......... Sit liter este cies a: 5, 149,538 4,723,482 12,479, 754 7,191,610 6,523,207 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNUS has cere ee, See ee Le Som eenOn hate 1, 830,276,968] 1,968,875, 631] 2,024,037,771) 1,990,046,321] 2,071,034, 426 
Bank notes in circulation........ Sto [easier tiee. c Sediee. 121, 140,822 116, 868, 992 132,568,016 134,291,993 133, 673, 369 
IFANKACENDOSILS, SAVANES sce owas Dic cow cc memeurne.< 1,397,063,161] 1,382,874, 932|| 1,388,522, 723) 1,390,075,363] 1,368,278,419 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............. 923,764,135] 945,740,389] 1,070,513,920) 1,063,394,898] 1,070, 718,470 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Common stocks. ot ec... ese 47-3 47-6 51-6 64-1 63-5 64-8 
Preferred’stocks®,.. 2.22. oat. 47-3 49-6 49-6 58-0 58-8 57-2 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 100-0 98-7 99-2 110-6 115-9 119-8 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 
MIMD ET hee: kee aatee a elaiciers 64-4 63-6 63-9 69-1 69-2 69-4 
(?) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

Ge LN ak palsy ici, Spas RE 15-59 15-61 15-89 17-16 17-24 17-59 
Business (ailures; Sum per ake sus |aow e's done eld. dhs a he cdaelg. «+ +5 216! 208 221 238 
Business Eavlures Midowities Hoo bl .4. Aalebte teeth. Gentes kets ose e 4,049,929 3,399, 052 3,650, 728 4,060, 643 

(?) Employment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 76-9 76-8 78-5: 88-7 89-7 91-6 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age, (trade unionmembers)..... 24-3 25:5 25-5 20-6 22-0 21-1 
iaatoma tion ee: i accreting ays oh ete os ieee aha cece 909 700 1,488 1,039 1,067 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
gay |) 08 OE Ma ne cars 140,373 132,420 128, 795: 164,975 167,816 160,621 
(7) Canadian National Rail- | 
ways, gross earnings........ $ 11,399,215 9,455, 223 9, 723,589 14, 255,509 12,843,014 12,556, 785 
(7) Operating expenses........ Sif os ARE Speer eee ERD 10, 008, 297 11,575, 828 11,878,176 11,575, 828 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
SEOSS OAT Sui weer yver it) Siek [eee 7,096, 887 7,675, 650) 10,272,787 9,043, 278 9,203,971 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
avSS parte TS Reraaien ae Acai Nem a tei ede apiaeniest a. i laae 7,000, 276 7,352, 288 9,102,285 8,813, 843 8,586,492 
Steam railways, freight in 
COnSAIL CIR YE. “Sis eS ee tome rattles fg 1,387,532,381) 1,604, 760,660} 1,659,322,378] 1,604,760, 660 
Burlding permits, 4. <..10 > sa Cine AMIR en. Sepees jaa $06, 906 1,163,878 3,028, 602 2,845,271 2,761,929 
(8) Contracts awarded.......... $ 3,191, 600 3,149,300 3,362, 400| 10, 766, 700 14, 802,000 12, 738,300 
Mineral Production— 
ET ONTOM Ae Ce ee ee ae tee COUS|cch trate 6,144 29, 209 17,989 10,507 10,305 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons Tip 242 12,374 40, 766 43,572 28,469 25, 060 
HerrO= allow ere. css ayeie se Sie\sinswid es tons 927 1,076 1,217 1,295 1,431 1,823 
EDA FE PME CANALES oes Ls UGHS Meee eee ee 1,036,405 1,023, 243 1,024,190 1,188,349 152,538 
Crude petroleum imports....... Pale ep sais serie 37,560, 000 35,090, 000 67, 640, 000 48 , 580,000 72,789,060 
UG DeT IMPOLUS...- ... «64 ss, ossieee oss eee 2,632,000 2,663 , 000 5,797,000 3,859,000 3,911,000 
Cotton imports. o.oo thw erste: lbs2| 426) sate 3 32 6,026,000 8,765,000 10,212,000 7,074, 000 6,528, 600 
Wool, awsim ports sens stresctss Ub sail); .awteweeeant 819,000 919, 000 1,829,000 513 , 000 634, 000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 
1a ES. Rea © ToXs hie Wea (haa bb Bemis 38 37,407,893 49,125,057) 110,233,780) 165,822,401 85, 736, 623 
Hour production. Lys ons tact ois. EIS lhc aeegeos CPE Ore ehh oo foe 859, 107 1,053,770 842,123 851, 192 
(9) Sugar manufactured......... Ibs. 55, 432,178 20,347,109 27,303 , 000) 51,876,000 25,681,000 27,891,000 
Footwear production........... PATS | 25. NNGa Pease 1,200,276 921,898 1, 720,208 1,558, 413 1,112,192 
Output of central electric sta- 
tions, daily average........ Acewy Daye ye res. e 46,413, 000 45,053,000 44,796,000 45,693 , 000 45,610,000 
Sales of insurance............... by ie Bee ee On Ce 26,089, 000 29,171,000 37,206, 000 37,857, 000 37,082,000 
INGWEDIING cs ca ee ote ROMS | ean tenho cas 125,610 140,540 166, 760 158,540 171,320 
Amtomopiles |PAsseneerss ss. dee oc cas ale 8,025 2,921 6,61 4,494 3,112 
Jndex of Physical Volume cf 
DUISINCSS Aan AEe of cig ort yan ae Ste pk 67-0 68-1 81-8 85-4 83-8 
ENDUBSTRIAT PRODUCHION: i200. catsc.|"ee ses fea bp 60-9 62-2 76-9 81-3 80-0 
Mineralsproduction | sits... Aiea) as. (teeny: ibe A. 80-5 80-5) 89-9 104-2 99-0 
Mia MULAC CUTTS sewer tle sere. d o's le oe RES eee blocs 58-7 62-2) 76-6 74-2 71-6 
Constructionieae., cae See saline sess SMe ee 23-4 25-2 53-5 85-2 92-7 
Electric pOw em. * «ic supasel seks IIT + eee OAS 136-1 131-6 136-5 134-4 133-6 
DISURIBU TION cek.c Aerts. | tke shells eens ee 83-8 84-3 95-4 96-9 94-3 
irade mmploymentis.Accat eons hee ee 110-9 111-5 117-5 119-5 119-1 
Carloadings.t... Vewiaa: cree leet eee 57-9 56-1 73-0 75-8 69-1 
TM ports-.. ..) Fe cthe nie Spaha hie, Cae LAL Stee toes 50-8 52-4 81-5 70-7 67-4 
EU XISORUSSSE RAP eENe),  LRSata cen bnenere an | Eni enae sete 2: 49-6 56-6 53:5 63-9 63-6 





(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 
(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(4) Figures for end of previous month. 
(®) Figures for four weeks ending April 1, 1933, and corresponding previous periods. 
(9) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending March 25, February 25, and January 28, 1933; March 26, Feb- 


ruary 27, and January 30, 1932. 


(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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The movement of farm labour in Manitoba 
was somewhat greater and orders for men on 
a wage basis were coming in greater numbers. 
The farm relief plan had also been extended 
for the month of April and this increased the 
demand for agricultural help. Logging, mining 
and manufacturing were all very quiet. Con- 
struction also showed little activity, a few re- 
pairs and alterations to existing buildings being 
about all the work available. No marked 
change was noted in trade conditions. Whole- 
sale grocers in Winnipeg reported the volume 
of business fair, while footwear indicated some 
improvement, but retail trade remained quiet. 
Registrations and placements in the women’s 
domestic section were almost equal. A greater 
number of day workers was required, but the 
demand for domestics and other help showed 
a nominal decline. 

There was an increase in calls for farm help 
in the Province of Saskatchewan, the exten- 
sion of a month’s time on the Farm Relief 
scheme resulting in the continued placements 
of men in this group. Miners were practically 
finished for the season, with mines carrying 
only summer crews from April first. While 
prospects of spring gave increased employment 
to general labourers, requests received were 
entirely inadequate to supply the number of 
applicants registered. All orders with reason- 
able wages were readily picked up, but agri- 
cultural sections seemed the only ones where 
work was available. Relief work continued on 
streets and ditches, but in some districts this 
was to be only of short duration. Much activ- 
ity prevailed in the women’s domestic sec- 
tion, especially at Swift Current, although diffi- 
culty was sometimes experienced in obtaining 
applicants who were willing to take country 
work. 

A few orders in Alberta for farm help for 
spring were being received at the offices, but 
it was too early in the season to show any 
great increase in demand. Logging was quiet 
and men were returning to the towns as the 
camps reduced their staffs. The majority of 
mines had closed for the season, thus throwing 
many miners on unemployment relief. Manu- 
facturing, also, was very slack. Construction, 
both building and railway, showed little activ- 
ity, although it was possible men would be 
taken on before the month was out in the 
latter division for section and railway gangs. 
Relief work continued in the various centres. 
Trade was dull. There was little call for 
women domestic workers with applicants still 
greatly in excess of vacancies. 

There was little call for farm help in British 
Columbia, but a more optimistic feeling pre- 
vailed in the lumbering business, as orders 
showed a greater improvement than for some 
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time past. Saw mills, however, were slack. 
Prospects appeared better for a resumption of 
activity in mining districts, but present de- 
velopments were retarded until after the spring 
thaw. Manufacturing was quiet, also con- 
struction, with provincial relief work still being 
carried on. A considerable falling off in ship- 
ping was reported from New Westminster, with 
work on the waterfront active at Prince Rupert, 
but quieter at Vancouver. Employment at the 
drydock and shipyard at Prince Rupert was, 
also, fairly steady. Trade was only fair. Little 
change was shown in the women’s domestic 
section with a surplus of applicants for all 
classes of employment. 


here was very little change 
in employment at the begin- 
ning of March, according to 
monthly statements furnished 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 7,959 - 
of the larger employers of labour throughout 
Canada. The working forces of these firms 
aggregated 707,356 persons, as compared with 
708,644 in the preceding month. The index 
number (based on the average for 1926 as 
100) stood at 76.9 as compared with 77.0 in 
the preceding month, while on March 1 in the 
last twelve years it was as follows: 1982, 
88.7; 1931, 100.2; 1980, 110.2; 1929, 111.4; 
1928, 102.6; 1927, 97.5: 1926, 92.6; 1925, 88.1; 
1924, 91.8; 1923, 91.0; 1922, 82.9; 1921, 89.1. 

The trend was downward in Quebec, the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, but 
favourable in Ontario and the Maritime Prov- 
inces. In the Maritime Provinces, the largest 
gains were in coal mining, but manufacturing 
and communications also showed improve- 
ment. On the other hand, losses were regis- 
tered in logging, transportation, construction 
and trade. In Quebec, increases took place 
in manufacturing, particularly in the iron and 
steel, textile and tobacco, distilled and malt 
liquor groups; logging, however, was season- 
ally quiet, and trade, construction and trans- 
portation also afforded less employment. In 
Ontario, iron and steel and textiles recorded 
considerable recovery, and highway construc- 
tion was also more active, while logging, trade 
and mining were seasonally slack. In the 
Prairie Provinces, coal mining, transportation 
and trade reported reduced activity, but con- 
struction afforded more employment and 
manufacturing and logging also recorded small 
increases. In British Columbia, construction, 
transportation, trade and mining showed de- 
creases, while manufacturing and _ logging 
registered improvement. 


E-MPLOYERS’ 
ReEportTs 


Employment declined in Montreal, Toronto. 
and Vancouver; the trend was favourable in 
Quebec city, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Windsor 
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and the adjacent Border Cities, while in Ot- 
tawa practically no change was indicated. In 
Montreal, there were additions to staffs in 
manufacturing and transportation, but large 
reductions were reported in construction work; 
trade also was not so brisk. In Quebec, manu- 
facturing, construction and_ transportation 
afforded more employment, while other indus- 
tries reported only minor fluctuations. In 
Toronto, the increase in manufacturing, chiefly 
in the iron and steel and textile groups, was 
offset by decreases in trade, construction and 
transportation. In Ottawa, there was practic- 
ally no change in the city as a whole, although 
a slight improvement was indicated in trade. 
In Hamilton a more favourable condition was 
reported, especially in manufacturing. In the 
Border Cities heightened activity was noted, 
almost entirely in manufacturing, especially 
automobile works, although the trend was gen- 
erally upward. In Winnipeg the increase was 
largely in manufacturing, while minor losses 
were registered in transportation, communi- 
cations and retail trade. In Vancouver, cur- 
tailment was indicated chiefly in construction 
and trade, but manufacturing and water trans- 
portation were more active. 


A review of the returns by industries shows 
improvement in manufactures, notably in tex- 
tiles and iron and steel, while leather, lumber, 
rubber, pulp and paper and beverage factories 
were also more active. On the other hand, 
operations in logging, transportation, commu- 
nications and trade were seasonally curtailed. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of March, 1933. 


Statements tabulated at the 


TRADE close of February from a total 
UNION of 1,762 labour organizations, 
REPORTS with 150,168 members, indi- 


eated that 36,494 or 24.3 per 
cent were without work, in contrast with un- 
employment percentages of 25.5 in January 
and 20.6 in February, 1932. In Nova Scotia 
the percentage of idleness showed a large drop 
from January, for the most part caused by the 
failure of a certain union to make returns for 
February, this union having in January re- 
corded much inactivity among its members. 
The favourable employment trend in the Al- 


berta coal mines and manufacturing industries - 


was responsible for the somewhat better situ- 
ation reported from that province in February, 
and in Manitoba and Saskatchewan the tend- 
ency was toward greater activity, though the 
changes were slight. On the contrary, Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia recorded de- 
clines in employment of less than 1 per cent, 
the contractions reported from New Bruns- 
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wick being slightly greater. All provinces 
participated in the retrogressive employment 
movement shown from February, 1932, On- 
tario and Quebec, with recessions of about 
6 per cent and over 4 per cent respectively, 
showing the most noteworthy curtailment. In 
New Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
decreases in activity of around 2 per cent 
occurred, Nova Scotia, Alberta and British 
Columbia showing but fractional losses. 

On another page of this issue appears a 
more detailed article with tabular statements 
on unemployment at the close of February, 
1933. 


During the month of Febru- 


EMPLOYMENT ary, 1933, the offices of the 
OFFICE Employment Service of Can- 
ReEPorRTS ada made 24,003 references of 


persons to vacancies, and ef- 
fected a total of 22,733 placements of which 
8,771 were in regular employment and 13,962 
in casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment 5,989 were of men and 2,782 of 
women. Applications for work were received 
from 45,919 workers, of whom 35,391 were men 
and 10,528 women, while employers notified 
the Service of opportunities for 18,241 men 
and 5,473 women, a total of 23,714 vacancies. 
A decline was shown in the business transacted 
when the above figures were compared, both 
with those of the preceding month and also 
with those of the corresponding month of last 
year; the reports for January, 1933, showing 
28,602 vacancies offered, 56,873 applications 
made, and 27,304 placements effected; while 
in February, 1932, there were recorded 33,426 
vacancies, 55,558 applications for work, and 
32,633 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. A report in detail of the work of 
the offices for the month of February, 1933, 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
CoNnTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED in Canada during February, 


1933, was $906,906, as com- 
pared with $1,163,878 in the preceding month 
and with $2,845,271 in February, 1982. 

The value of construction awards through- 
out the Dominion during March, 1933, is esti- 
mated by the MacLean Building Review at 
$3,191,600. Of this total, $1,269,200 was for 
business buildings; $1,106,800 was for residen- 
tial buildings; $429,300 was for engineering 
purposes, and $386,300 was for industrial pur- 
poses. The apportionment of the contracts 
awarded during March, 1933, by provinces was 
as follows: Ontario, $1,325,400; Quebec, $972.,- 
700; British Columbia, $517,500; Nova Scotia, 
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$109,800; Alberta, $107,000; Manitoba, $74,500 ; 
New Brunswick, $46,200; Saskatchewan, 
$38.500. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year are shown in the table on 
page 373. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that economic conditions in Canada 
were not greatly altered during February from 
the preceding month. While productive opera- 
tions were quiet in February, the decline from 
the preceding month, after seasonal adjust- 
ment, was moderate. The index of the physical 
volume of business, consisting of 45 factors 
adjusted for seasonal tendencies, was 67:0 in 
February, compared with 68:1 in January. 
Mineral production, based on nine factors, 
made a better showing, general gains being 
recorded except in asbestos. Nickel exports 
were 3,469,400 pounds compared with 3,079,000 
and exports of copper from mines showed a 
gain. Zinc exponts were 14,007,000 pounds 
compared with 8,296,000. Gold shipments to 
the Mint and export markets were 225,492 
ounces compared with 262,740, a moderate 
gain being shown after seasonal adjustment. 
Silver was exported in greater volume. Im- 
ports of bauxite for the manufacture of alu- 
minium were 3,060,000 pounds compared with 
2,062,500 in January. The index of mineral 
production was 94:2, compared with 80-5 in 
January. 

The manufacture of foodstuffs was less 
active than in the preceding month. Inspected 
slaughterings of live stock showed a gain after 
seasonal adjustment. Exports of cheese after 
the usual adjustment were somewhat greater. 
The milling industry was less active in the last 
month for which statistics are available. The 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 


index of the manufacture of foodstuffs was. 


63:0 compared with 67-9. Release of cigars 
was 4,675,000 compared with 3,966,000, leaf 
tobacco and cigarettes showing a decline. The 
deline in the imports of crude rubber was less 
than normal for the season. The manufacture 
of boots and shoes was slightly greater in the 
last month for which statistics are available. 
Imports of cotton and wool for further manu- 
facture were in lesser volume, the index of 
textile imports of this class being 56-1 icom- 
pared with 60-0 in January. Further reduc- 
tion was shown in the output of newsprint, 
the total being 125,610 tons compared with 
140,539. Wood pulp exports showed a gain 
after seasonal adjustment, while exports of 


planks, boards and shingles recorded decline. 
The wood and paper index was 59:8 compared 
with 63-4 in January. Two blast furnaces 
were banked in February, leaving no furnaces 
in operation at the end of the month. The 
output of pig iron and steel showed a sharp 
decline. The manufacture of automobiles was 
less, whereas a gain would have been normal 
for the season. The iron and steel index 
dropped from 31:9 to 19-6. The imports of 
crude petroleum were 37,556,000 gallons com- 
pared with 35,085,000, the gains after seasonal 
adjustment being nearly 37 per cent. Electric 
power production on an average daily basis 
was 46,413,000 k.w-h. compared with 45,053,000 
in January, a gain after seasonal adjustment 
of nearly 3°5 per cent. 

The index of industrial production, including 
mining, manufactures, construction sud elec- 
tric power, was 60-9 compared with 62-2. 

Coal—Coal production in Canada during 
February amounted to 1,036,405 tons, a decline 
of 19-6 per cent from the 1928-1932 average 
for the month of 1,288,914 tons. The Febru- 
ary output consisted of 565,356 tons of 
bituminous coal, 53,487 tons of sub-bituminous 
coal, and 417,562 tons of lignite coal. 

An increase of 4:3 per cent was recorded in 
the output of coal in Alberta; the month’s 
production was 494,600 tons as compared with 
474,398 tons in January. Nova Scotia mines 
produced 273,942 tons, a decline of 2:2 per cent 
from the January total of 279,966 tons. British 
Columbia’s output totalled 128,927 tons as 
against 127,810 tons in January. Saskatche- 
wan produced 113,902 tons in February; dur- 
ing the preceding month 115,311 tons were 
mined. In New Brunswick the output during 
February amounted to 25,034 tons, a slight 
decline from the January total of 25,758 tons. 

Imports of coal into Canada during Febru- 
ary amounted to 455,272 tons, or 48-1 per cent 
below the average for the month during the 
past five years of 876,548 tons. Anthracite 
coal importations totalled 175,334 tons, made 
up of 128,049 tons from the United States and 
47,285 tons from Great Britain. Bituminous 
coal imports included 267,342 tons from the 
United States and 12,105 tons from Great 
Britain. Lignite coal receipts consisted of 452 
tons cleared through British Columbia ports 
and 39 tons through Manitoba ports. 

Canadian coal exports in February were 
recorded at 22,413 tons, a 51:6 per cent decline 
from the 1928-1932 average for the month of 
46,333 tons. Exportations through Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick ports amounted to 
10,040 tons and through Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia ports, 
12,373 | tons, 
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Coal made available for consumption in 

Canada in February was computed at 1,469,264 
tons as compared with the February, 1928-32 
average of 2,119,129 tons. The February sup- 
ply was made up of 175,334 tons of anthracite 
coal, 824,334 tons of bituminous coal, 53,487 
tons of sub-bituminous coal, and 416,109 tons 
of lignite coal. 
A summary of Canadian trade 
in February, 1938, prepared 
by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, shows that 
the merchandise entering Canada for con- 
sumption amounted to $23,514,114, as com- 
pared with $24,441,133 in the preceding month 
and with $35,586,085 in February, 19382. The 
chief imports in February, 1933, were: Non- 
metallic minerals and products, $4,404,770; 
Fibres, textiles and textile products, $4,390,- 
038; Iron and its products, $3,643,315. 

The merchandise exported from Canada 
during February, 1933, amounted to $26,397,528 
as compared with $31,561,813 in the preceding 
month and with $36,431,055 in February, 1932. 
The chief exports in February, 1933, were: 
agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $8,058,735; Wood, wood products and 
paper, $7,302,998; Animals and animal pro- 
ducts, $4,097,987. 

Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
during March was only about one-fifth of that 
recorded for the previous month, the number 
of workers involved showing a similar de- 
crease, the higher figures for these two items 
during the previous month being due to strikes 
of women’s cloak and suit factory workers in 
Toronto, Ont., and Montreal, P.Q., in which 
some 3,800 workers were involved with a re- 
sulting time loss of 43,000 working days. The 
number of strikes and lockouts recorded, how- 
ever, was twice as great as that for the prev- 
ious month. As compared with March, 1932, 
while a slight increase appears in the number 
of disputes recorded and in the number of 
workers involved, the time loss recorded is 
somewhat lower, strikes involving coal miners 
in Alberta accounting for the higher figure 
during the month of March last year. There 
were in existence during the month ten dis- 
putes, involving 1,840 workers, resulting in a 
time loss of 12,945 working days, as compared 
with five disputes involving 4,450 workers and 
resulting in a time loss of 58,500 working days 
in February, 1933. In March, 1932, there were 
on record nine disputes, involving 1,395 work- 
ers and resulting in a time loss of 15,969 
working days. At the end of the month there 
were four disputes in progress recorded as 
strikes and lockouts involving approximately 
935 workers. These figures do not include 
those strikes and lockouts in which employ- 
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EXTERNAL 
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ment conditions were no longer affected but 
which had not been called off by the union. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty- 
nine cities was little changed at $6.67 for 
March as compared with $6.70 for February. 
These figures compare with $7.27 for March, 
1932; $9.14 for March, 1931; $11.67 for March, 
1930; $11.46 for March, 1926; $10.54 for March, 
1922: $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); and 
$7.68 for March, 1914. The prices of lard, eggs, 
bread, evaporated apples, sugar, tea and pota- 
toes were somewhat lower, while the prices of 
butter, veal and mutton were higher. Includ- 
ing the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget averaged $15.59 for the be- 
ginning of March as compared with $15.61 for 
February; $17.16 for March, 1932; $19.47 for 
March, 1931; $21.96 for March, 1930; $21.77 
for March, 1926; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); and $14.35 for March, 1914. Fuel and 
rent showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926, was considerably 
higher at 64°4 for March as compared with 
63:6 for February. Figures for earlier dates 
are 69-1 for March, 1932; 74-5 for March, 
1931; 91-8 for March, 1930; 101-3 for March, 
1926; 98-3 for March, 1922; 164-3 for May, 
1920 (the peak); and 64:7 for March, 1914. 
In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials four of the eight main groups 
were higher, two were lower and two were 
unchanged. The groups which advanced were: 
the Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, 
because of higher prices for grains, flour, bran 
and shorts which more than offset lower prices 
for canned fruits and fresh vegetables; the 
Animals and their Products group, due to ad- 
vances in the prices of steers, hogs, lambs, 
hides, butter and fresh and cured meats, which 
more than offset declines in the prices of 
calves and eggs; the Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their Products group, due to advanced quota- 
tions for antimony, copper, lead, silver, tin 
and zinc; and the Chemicals and Allied 
Products group, because of advanced prices for 
hemlock and logwood extract. The Iron and 
its Products group and the Non-Metallic Min- 
erals and their Products group were lower, the 
former because of reduced prices for galvan- 
ized iron and hot rolled and annealed steel 
sheets which more than offset higher quota- 
tions for automobile body plates, and the 
latter due mainly to lower prices for gasoline 
and cement. The Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group and the Wood, Wood Products 
and Paper group were unchanged. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


N APPLICATION for the establishment 
by the Minister of Labour of a Board 

of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act was received in the Department of 
Labour on March 23 from the Hydro Electric 
Commission of the City of Hamilton. The 
dispute arose in connection with a suggestion 
made by the Commission that, in view of con- 
ditions, there should be a general reduction in 
salaries and wages affecting every employee. 
This suggestion was protested by the em- 
ployees, who are represented by Local No. 
138 of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local No. 7 of the Hamilton 
Hydro Employees’ Association, and the Hamil- 
ton Hydro Electric Meter Men’s Association. 
One hundred and fifteen employees are stated 
to be directly affected by the dispute and 75 
indirectly. A Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation was established by the Minister of 
Labour on April 7 and members thereof were 
appointed as follows:—on the employer’s 
recommendation, Mr. C. W. Sherman, of Ham- 
ilton, Ontario; on the employees’ recommen- 
dation, Mr. Fred Bancroft, of Oakville, On- 
tario. Messrs. Sherman and Bancroft have 
been requested to confer with a view to nam- 
ing jointly a person for appointment as third 
member, who will be Chairman of the Board. 
A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour on 
March 16 to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and cer- 
tain of its employees being members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. The matter in dispute concerns 
the application of the mileage regulations 
governing conditions under which demoted 
engineers may revert to firemen’s positions. 
The number of employees directly affected 
is stated to be 4,000. The personnel of the 
Board is as follows:—His Honour Judge J. H. 
Scott, Perth, Ontario, Chairman, appointed 


on the joint recommendation of the other 
Board members; Mr. Lynn B. Spencer, K.C., 
Welland, Ontario, appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a recommendation from the 
employing company, and Mr. Howard S. Ross, 
K.C., Montreal, P.Q., appointed on the em- 
ployees’ nomination. 

With the appointment of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice G. F. Gibsone, of Quebec, P.Q., 
as third member and Chairman, the consti- 
tution of a Board to deal with a wages dispute 
between the Canadian National Railways, 
Canadian Pacific Railway and subsidiary rail- 
ways, on the one hand, and their locomotive 
engineers, firemen, conductors, trainmen and 
telegraphers, on the other hand, was com- 
pleted on March 17th. (Earlier proceedings 
in this case were noted in the last issue, page 
266). The appointment was made by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other Board mem- 
bers; Messrs. Geo. C. McDonald, C.A., of 
Montreal, and W. F. O’Connor, K.C., of To- 
ronto, nominees of the companies and em- 
ployees, respectively. 

Employees of the New Brunswick Telephone 
Company, Limited, at Saint John, N.B., noti- 
fied the Department of Labour on March 10 
that they desired to withdraw the application 
for the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation which they had sub- 
mitted in November last (LAasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1982, page 1290). This was the 
outcome of direct negotiations between the 
parties which had been instituted through the 
mediation of Mr. E. McG. Quirk, depart- 
mental representative. The employees con- 
cerned in the dispute were members of Local 
Union No. 605, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, 140 men being directly 
affected and 200 indirectly. The cause of the 
dispute was stated to be a furlough proposed . 
by the company, i.e., a reduction in the num- 
ber of working days over a given period. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE QUEBEC TRADE DISPUTES ACT 


ae a result of a strike of employees in a 

textile factory at Louiseville, Que., fol- 
lowing a reduction in wages, the dispute was 
referred to a Council of Arbitration under the 
Quebec Trade Disputes Act, Chapter 97, 
RS.Q., 1925, as amended. The council con- 
sisted of Mr. A. Milot, appointed on the 
recommendation of the employees; Mr. J. A. 
Collette, appointed on the recommendation 
of the employer, and Mr. Maxime Morin, 
President, appointed by the Hon. C. J. 


Arcand, Minister of Labour for the province 
of Quebec, the other two members having 
failed to agree on a recommendation. The 
text of the decision follows:— 


(Translation) 
Trave Disputes Act 
Chap. 97, R.S.Q., 1925, as amended 
Re Dispute between the Associated Tex- 


tiles of Canada (Employers), and its workers. 
We, the undersigned, chairman and _ arbi- 
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trator in a dispute between the Associated 
Textiles of Canada and its workers, hereby 
decide— 

That the rate of wages paid to workers at 
the silk mill at Louiseville shall remain the 
same as before the reduction of March, 1933, 
subject however to the following qualifica- 
tion: 

That the reduction put into effect in 
March, 1933, was not justified and that the 
amount deducted from the wages shall be 
reimbursed. 
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We recommend, furthermore, that the rate 
of wages of labour in the Printing Depart- 
ment be not less than 16 cents an hour and, 
in this connection, that in the case of work- 
ers thus entitled to an increase, the increase 
shall date from March 30, 1983. 


(Sed.) Maxime Morty, 
President. 
P. A. Mutor. 


Louiseville, March 29, 1983. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of ten cases 
recently settled by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Employees’ Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2. Outlines of previous cases were 
given in the Lasour Gazerrr, December, 1922, 
page 1291, and in previous issues. The issue 
of August, 1930, contained a general summary 
of the proceedings of the Board, covering the 
period from January 1, 1928, to December 31, 
1929; and a similar summary of proceedings 
from September 1, 1925, the date of the in- 
ception of the Board, to December 31, 1927, 
appeared in the issue of October, 1928, page 
1060. The text of the memorandum of the 
agreement made between the railways and the 
employees concerned for the establishment of 
the Board was given in these summaries. 


The Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2 was estiab- 
lished for the purpose of disposing of outstand- 
ing grievances or disputes that might arise 
from the application, non-application or inter- 
pretation of the schedule of working conditions 
for “Clerks and Other Classes of Employees 
as herein named,’ which are not adjusted 
between the officers of the railway and the 
representatives of the employees. The mem- 
bers of the Board are appointed for a term of 
one year subject to reappointment. The Board 
1s composed of four members selected by the 
management and four members selected by the 
representatives of the employees concerned. 
The decisions of the Board are binding upon 
the parties to the agreement. Provision was 
made in the agreement constituting the Board 
for the appointment of an arbitrator in any 
case in which the Board might be unable to 
agree upon an award. Up to the present time 
in only one case has it been found necessary 
to appoint an arbitrator. 
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Case No. 106—Accounting Department— 
Atlantic Region 


A clerk in the Freight Claims Office at 
Moncton claimed an adjustment in his senior- 
ity status. He had entered the service of the 
Intercolonial Railway in 1906 in a position 
covered by the schedule for “Clerks and 
Other Classes of Employees.’ In 1910 he 
became a porter in the freight shed, continuing: 
in that position for five years, after which, in 
1915, he was appointed correspondence clerk 
in the freight office, later occupying another 
position in the same office. The question of 
his seniority standing having arisen it was 
ruled by the company that it should date from 
1915. The employees claimed that the years 
during which the man worked as a _ porter 
should be reckoned, since according to the 
schedule all employees under the jurisdiction 
of the superintendent of each district came 
within the same promotion group. The company,. 
on the other hand, disputed the statement: 
that freight clerks and freight porters were in: 
the same promotion group, and stated that 
employees transferred to the Freight Claims 
Office from another department were only 
allowed seniority from the date of their being 
transferred. In this case, the company pointed 
out that the general chairman had agreed in 
1925 as to the dating of the seniority of this 
man from 1915; no protest had been made 
for seven years, and no new facts had 
developed. 


The Board found that the evidence submit- 
ted in support of the employees’ contention 
was not conclusive, and denied the claim. 
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Case No. 107—Operating Departmenit— 


Central Region 


Various clerks in the locomotive and car 
repair shops at St. Malo, Quebec, protested 
against seniority rights being allowed to a 
material distribution clerk who before his ap- 
pointment had not worked in a position 
covered by the schedule. The company 
claimed that this man had been a timekeeper, 
a position excepted from the schedule, and 
that it would be unjust to discharge him from 
the service and force him to accept a junior 
position because he had not filled a position 
covered by the schedule. The Board decided 
that this man’s seniority was not in the clerical 
group at St. Malo, and that in view of that 
fact he should be removed from the position 
of distribution clerk and the position again 
bulletined or awarded to the senior qualified 
applicant who held seniority mghts under the 
schedule when it was bulletined in December, 
1929, 


Case No. 108—Operating Department— 


Central Region 


In the summer of 19382 a survey was made 
of all clerical work in the superintendent’s 
offices at the locomotive and car repair shops 
in the Central Region. The company found 
that it was necessary to reduce the clerical 
staffs at these points, and to lay off a number 
of employees who were covered by the 
schedule. Under the new arrangement some 
of the work in the offices was done by chief 
clerks, accountants and timekeepers already in 
service, these men not being “schedule”? em- 
ployees. The employees claimed that work 
formerly performed by “schedule” employees 
should not have been given to mon-schedule 
men, but the company pointed out that it was 
essential for the protection of its interest to 
retain these “ non-schedule ” employees in ser- 
vice, and that it reserved the night to have 
them fulfil any clerical duties assigned to them. 

The Board found that the evidence did not 
indicate that this was a case arising from the 
application, non-application, or interpretation 
of the schedule in effect; and therefore de- 
cided that the case did not fall within the 
jurisdiction of the Board. 

Case No. 109—Operating Department— 

Central Region 


In February, 1932, the company assigned to 
the switchtenders work formerly performed at 
Stratford by a lampman, the latter being a 
position covered by the schedule. The lamp- 
man’s duties consisted of lighting, cleaning, 
and furnishing oil to 105 switch lamps and 
five double lighted semaphores, and replacing 


broken glasses; these switch and semaphore 
lamps were distributed over trackage of ap- 
proximately seven miles, the lampman being 
obliged to cover that territory each day. The 
employees contended that as the position of 
lampman was covered by the schedule for 
clerks, etc., the work should be performed by 
employees holding seniority rights under that 
schedule, and that the lampman in question 
should be paid at the schedule rate of 42 cents 
per hour for all time lost on this account. 
The company stated that a survey had been 
made of the staff at Stratford yard, it being 
found that the lampman’s work could very 
well be done by switchtenders and track forces 
without detriment to the service. This was 
the practice at other points. 

The Board decided that inasmuch as the 
work performed by the lampman still re- 
mained, the lampman should be reinstated in 
that position. But in view of the circumstances 
surrounding this case the claim for back-time 
was denied. 


Case No. 112—Operating Department— 


Atlantic Region 


On a reduction in staff in the mechanical 
department at Bridgewater, N.S., an engine- 
house clerk, with seniority dating from 1917, 
was laid off, and the duties of his position 
were taken over by the fuel foreman. When 
laid off, this man claimed that he was en- 
titled to exercise his seniority, in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 3, Rule K of 
the Schedule for Clerks and other classes of 
Employees, to the position of enginehouse 
clerk at Truro, then held by a junior em- 
ployee. The Company claimed that he could 
not do so as the latter was a dual position, 
“engine-house clerk and fuel foreman,” more 
than half the work of Truro being in connec- 
tion with the duties of fuel foreman. The 
Company maintained that foremen in the 
mechanical department could be required to 
perform any work in connection with the de- 
partment, including clerical duties, if such 
action should be considered advisable for the 
economical performance of the work. Such 
cases, in their view, were covered by Article 3, 
Rule B of the schedule. 


The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees. 
Case No. 113—Operating Department— 


Ceniral Region 


A clerk in a baggagemaster’s office at Mont- 
real was displaced on a reduction in staff. He 
then tried to exercise his seniority in accord- 
ance with Article 3, Rule K of the schedule, 
in regard to the position of bond clerk, which 
was held by another employee who was his 
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junior. It appeared that the latter employee 
was preferred by the United States Customs 
Officer, and the employees objected to such a 
pretext for interfering with the terms of the 
schedule. The Company however claimed that 
the bond clerk’s duties were such that he was 
practically a railway employee assigned to as- 
sist the U.S. Customs Officer, whose represen- 
tations could not be ignored. 

After the hearing of the case it was inti- 
mated that a settlement had been effected by 
the parties concerned, and the Board assented 
to their request for its withdrawal. 


Case No. 116—Accounting Department— 


Headquarters 


A clerk in the office of the Auditor of Over- 
charge Claims in the Accounting Department 
complained of not being accorded seniority 
rights under the terms of Article 2, Rule L of 
the Headquarters Staffs Schedule. On the abo- 
lition of his position as one of the rate clerks 
he had been transferred to another position at 
the same salary although three rate clerks 
who were junior to him, were retained in their 
positions. About four months later he was 
demoted from his new position to one carrying 
less salary. He then protested to the auditor 
of overcharge claims, pointing out that junior 
employees were being retained on higher rated 
positions, and claiming the right to one of these 
positions. The company refused the request, 
pointing out that the clerk should, in accord- 
ance with the schedule rule, have protested 
promptly when he was first transferred to an- 
other position, whereas no protest from him 
had been filed. 

The Board decided that a letter that had 
been addressed by the clerk in question to the 
Assistant Auditor of Revenues was to be con- 
sidered as being an endeavour to exercise his 
seniority so as to displace a junior employee 
holding a position as rate clerk, and that he 
should now be permitted to exercise his option 
to the position of rate clerk. 

Case No. 117—Accounting Department— 
Headquarters 


A “milling-in-transit ” investigator was dis- 
placed from his position and assigned to an- 
other position at a lower salary. When he was 
displaced he tried to exercise, under Article 2, 
Rule L of the Headquarters Staffs Schedule, 
his seniority rights to a position as rate clerk, 
but was refused the right to do so. 

The Board found that the evidence sub- 
mitted did not establish that the applicant had 
sufficient qualifications for the position of 
rate clerk claimed, and denied the contention 
of the employees that he was entitled to the 
position. 


Case No. 118—Accounting Department— 


Headquarters 


In this, as in the preceding case, the Board 
found that the seniority rights claimed by the 
applicant were not supported by sufficient 
qualifications for the position he sought— 
that of rate clerk—and the contention of the 
employees was therefore denied. 

Case No. 119—Accounting Department— 
Headquarters 


This case arose out of the decision of the 
Board in Case No. 99 (Lasour GazerTtTs, Octo- 
ber, 1932, page 1052), which permitted the 
claimant, under Article 2, Rule L of the Head- 
quarters Staffs Schedule, to exercise his 
seniority to any position held by a junior em- 
ployee provided he had sufficient ability to 
perform the work of the position. In accord- 
ance with that decision the claimant sought 
a position as local rate checker but was refused 
his right to it as senior applicant. 

The Board found that the claimant had 
attempted to exercise his seniority but had 
not been permitted to do so. It was therefore 
the decision of the Board that he should now 
be permitted to displace any junior employee 
in the Rate Department in a position which 
he might be qualified to fill. 





Plans have been drawn up in Great Britain 
to organize milk producers into a country- 
wide association, with a Central Producers’ 
Board that will exercise technical ownership 
over all milk produced and will have full 
powers to buy, sell, transport and manufac- 
ture milk. A Central Dairymen’s and Manu- 
facturers’ Board is also proposed to control 
distribution and engage in manufacture, trans- 
portation and research. To co-ordinate the 
activities of these two bodies, a Joint Milk 
Council will be formed, on which both pro- 
ducer and manufacturer and the general public 
will be represented. The Joint Milk Council 
will be given power to fix prices, to establish 
grades and premiums for quality, and to 
make a levy to carry the expenses of the or- 
ganization. 





Gratifying results are officially reported by 
the International Nickel Company from the 
accident prevention policy which has been 
pursued by the management in the mining and 
smelting division of the company. The num- 
ber of compensable accidents per 10,000 man- 
days during 1932 was 1:86 as compared with 
2°85 in 1931, and 3°48 in 1930. The valuable 
assistance rendered by the staffs of the medical 
department in accident prevention is recognized 
by the president. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1933 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for March, 1933, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 








Number of | Time loss 
Date gNumbes employees | in workng 
ISpuLeEB | involved days 
*Mar. 1933... 10 1,840 12,945 
*Fabal93s..as« 5 4,450 58,500 
Mar. 1932.... 9 1,395 15,969 





® Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes. but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or more time loss is caused, but sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
elude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
for March is twice as great as that for Febru- 
ary, 1933, but the number of workers involved 
and the time Joss incurred show a substantial 
decline, the higher figures for these two items 
during the previous month being due to strikes 
of women’s cloak and suit factory workers in 
Toronto, Ont., and Montreal, P.Q., in which 


some 3,800 workers were involved with a re-. 


sulting time loss of 43,000 working days. As 
compared with March, 1932, while a slight in- 
crease appears in the number of disputes re- 
corded and the number of workers involved, 
the time loss recorded is somewhat lower, 
strikes, involving coal miners in Alberta ac- 
counting for the higher figure during the 
month of March last year. 

information as to one dispute involving 
forty workers, which commenced on Febru- 
‘ary 20, 1933, was not received in the Depart- 
ament in time for inclusion in the March issue 
of the Lasour GaAzerre, but is now recorded as 
carried over from February, being untermin- 
ated at the end of that month. Five disputes, 
involving 715 workers, have, therefore, been 
carried over from February, and five disputes 
commenced during March. Of these ten dis- 


putes, six terminated during the month, two 
resulting in favour of the employers involved, 
two in favour of the workers concerned, while 
in two cases a compromise settlement was 
reached. At the end of March, therefore, there 
were four disputes in progress which are re- 
corded as strikes or lockouts, namely: coal 
miners, Medicine Hat, Alta.; women’s clothing 
factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; coal miners, 
East Coulee, Alta.; and compositors, Winni- 
peg, Man. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to nine such disputes, namely: photo en- 
gravers, Toronto, Ont., commencing March 238, 
1931, one employer; photo engravers, Toronto, 
and London, Ont., Montreal and Quebec, P.Q., 
and Winnipeg, Man., May 4, 1931, one em- 
ployer; compositors, Regina, Sask., November 
21, 1931, one employer; motion picture pro- 
jectionists, Winnipeg, Man., February 27, 1932, 
one employer; motion picture projectionists, 
Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two employers; 
lithographers, Toronto, Ont., April 15, 1932, 
one employer; copper miners and smelter 
workers, Anyox, B.C., February 1, 1988, one 
employer; motion picture projectionists, To- 
ronto, Ont., February 6, 1933, three employers; 
and motion picture projectionists, Saint John, 
N.B., March 6, 1988, one employer, the last 
three being added this month. 

Disputes involving motion picture projec- 
tionists in three theatres in Toronto, Ont., 
during February have recently been reported. 
It appears that in each theatre two union em- 
ployees were replaced by members of another 
union, the theatres being afterwards picketed 
for some time. As employment conditions are 
no longer affected the dispute is included in 
the list in the preceding paragraph. 

A dispute involving employees in a custom 
tailoring establishment in Vancouver for 
several days in March has been reported, it 
being indicated that the men ceased work fol- 
lowing a reduction in wages and secured an 
agreement providing for better terms. Full 
particulars as to the dispute have not yet 
been received. 

A cessation of work for a day in a textile 
manufacturing establishment at Brantford, 
Ont., in protest against changes in conditions 
of employment has been reported as having 
occurred in March, concessions to the employ- 
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ees being made. Particulars as to the dispute 
have not been received. 

A dispute involving motion picture projec- 
tionists in one theatre in Saint John, N.B., on 
March 6, 1933, has been reported. The em- 
ployer discharged a union operator for alleged 


negligence, and failing to secure his reinstate- 
ment the union withdrew the remaining union 
employee. In the meantime a local of an- 
other union had been organized to which the 
new theatre employees belonged. Owing to the 
small number of employees involved, this is 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1933* 


ee ee ee ee ee Ss Se 





Number Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working Remarks 

involved days 








(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March, 1933 


LoagGtnc— 
Tie makers (logging), Atiko- 
kan & Abiwan, Ont.......... 40 500 |Commenced Feb. 20, 1933, for increase in wages, 
improved working conditions and recognition of 
union; terminated by March 31, 1933; in favour 
of employer. 
Mininc, Non-Ferrous SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Medicine Hat, 
Ava. S52 RU ee Ase BS. 25 500 





Commenced Jan. 23, 1933, against reduction in 
wages; unterminated. 





Copper miners and _ smelter 
workers, Anyox, B.C 





150 2,000 |Commenced Feb. 1, 1933; for increase in wages 
and decrease in board; employment conditions 
no longer affected by end of March; in favour of 


employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 

workers (cloaks and suits), 

MOrGntO. Clee a ue ees 300 5,000 |Commenced Feb. 7, 1933, for agreement with 
40-hour week and partial restoration of wage 
decreases; unterminated. 

Women’s clothing factory 
workers (cloaks and suits), 
Montréealv'P.Qo.07 aaa! 200 2,000 |Commenced Feb. 16, 1933; for new agreements, 


enforcement of existing agreement being unsat- 
isfactory; terminated March 15, 19383; com- 
promise. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March, 1933 
Mininc, Non-FERROUS SMELTING 


AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, East Coulee, 


ET A eee etter oe 3 120 60 |Gommenced March 9, 1933; for payment of wages 
due; terminated March 9, 1933; in favour of 
workers. 

Coal miners, East Coulee, 

Altes 220: renee. 120 1,000 |Commenced March 10, 1933; for payment of wages 

due; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, Lou- 

Revive Ese aT. terres 800 1,600 |Commenced March 10, 1933; against decrease in 
wages; terminated March 20, 1933; in favour of 
workers. 

Textile factory workers, Ham- 


Trem Out. BG. td tee eee ok 70 35 |Commenced March 24, 1933; against dismissal of 
foreman; terminated March 24, 1938; com- 
promise. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors (job), Winnipeg, rity 
Man VE Gores, eee: 15 250 [Commenced March 13, 1933; against reduction in 


wages; unterminated. 


ss heen aaa S Sicaiaiaenets, ts Delete ete ksh eran be oat: Se eae eS SEEN een ee acs ag. EES CRTs, Oe 


*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of 
termination is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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recorded as a minor dispute and as employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected it is 
included in the list of such disputes not de- 
clared by the union to be terminated. 


A number of disputes are reported from 
time to time involving men on unemployment 
relief work, receiving subsistence for which 
some work is performed or may be required. 
As no relation of employer and employee’ is 
involved, these are not included in the record. 
A strike of men engaged on unemployment 
relief work for the city of Sherbrooke from 
March 23, 1933, to March 28, 1933, has been 
reported, the men objecting to an increase in 
hours from eight per day to nine, without an 
increase in the allowance credited against the 
relief received, and a compromise was arranged 
on the latter point. Regular civic employees 
were involved in the same dispute but did not 
cease work, referring the dispute to arbitration. 
The municipality had changed the terms of 
employment from thirty cents per hour, eight 
hours per day, to twenty-five cents per hour, 
nine hours per day. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Tir Maxers (Loccina), ATIKOKAN & ApsI- 
wan, Ont.—This dispute, not reported in the 
last issue of the Lasour GazETTE, commenced 
on February 20, 1933, when about forty tie- 
makers employed by one logging contractor 
ceased work, demanding an increase in wages 
(plece rates), improved working conditions, 
and recognition of the Lumber Workers’ In- 
dustrial Union of Canada. It is reported that 
the employer had resumed operations by the 
end of March, and the dispute has been re- 
corded as terminated. 


CopreR MINERS AND SMELTER WORKERS, 
Anyox, B.C.—As stated in the March issue of 
the Lasour GazEerTE regarding this dispute, 
which commenced on February 1, 1933, when 
about four hundred out of approximately nine 
hundred employees in the mines, mill and 
smelter of one company ceased work in order 
to secure a restoration of a wage decrease and 
a reduction in the rates for board and rent, 
operations were jpartially resumed during Feb- 
ruary. The company had announced a reduc- 
tion in board and rent. Most of the strikers 
had been employed in the mines and work 
there was resumed by new employees and 
men from the mill and smelter, so that by 
February 21 the establishment had resumed 
operations to a great extent. By the middle 
of March the smelter had been reopened, and 
by the end of March all departments were 
‘reported to be operating with a full staff. The 
Mine Workers’ Union of Canada reported the 
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strike as still in progress and was picketing 
the docks at British Columbia ports, and the 
strike has been included in the list of disputes 
not called off although employment conditions 
are no longer affected. 


WoMEN’s CLOTHING Factory Workers, To- 
RONTO, ONt.— As stated in the March issue of 
the Lasour GazreTTr, a large number of the 
firms affected by this dispute had resumed 
operations by the end of February, having 
signed individual agreements with the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
(Lasour Gazette, March, 1933, pp. 275 and 
332). During March most of the remaining 
firms also signed similar agreements, but in 
three or four establishments work was resumed 
under conditions as prior to the dispute. At 
the end of the month one establishment, with 
seventy-five workers, was still involved, and 
the dispute is therefore recorded as unter- 
minated. 


WoMEN’S CLOTHING Factory WORKERS 
(CLoAKs AND Suits), MontrEaL, P.Q.—By the 
beginning of March forty-five of the sixty-five 
establishments involved in this dispute had 
signed individual agreements with the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
(Lasour Gazette, March, 1933, pp. 275 and 
332), and on March 15, 1933, most of the re- 
maining firms having signed similar agree- 
ments, the dispute was called off by the union. 
About one hundred of the strikers had not 
been re-engaged but were to be absorbed as 
places became available. 


Coan Miners, East Cover, Atta—Two 
disputes have been reported, miners in one 
colliery ceasing work for one-half day to se- 
cure payment of wages due and securing their 
demands, while in the other mine payment 
was not made and at the end of the month 
the dispute was still in progress. 


Textite Facrory Workers, Lovutsevit1e, P.Q. 
—Silk weavers, etc., in one textile factory in 
Louiseville, P.Q., ceased work on March 10, 
1983, demanding tthe withdrawal of a decrease 
in wages announced by the employer on the 
day previous and reported to be the third re- 
duction within a year. The strikers stated that 
this third reduction amounted to twenty-five 
per cent of their earnings and brought the 
total decrease in the year to as much as forty- 
five or fifty per cent. The employer, how- 
ever, stated that the last reduction amounted 
to only seven and one-half per cent. The 
plant was picketed by the strikers and a de- 
tachment of provincial police was stationed 
in the town, but no serious disturbance was 
reported. Negotiations between the parties. 
involved were arranged and attended by a 
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representative of the provincial Department of 
Labour, with the result that the strikers re- 
turned to work pending the findings of a 
Council of Arbitration under a_ provincial 
statute. This Council reported on March 29 
that the last reduction in wages should be 
cancelled, and that the employees should be 
paid the difference in rates since the reduc- 
tion was put into effect; also that wages 
should be raised for certain employees. The 
text of the award is given on page 378. 


Hosiery Facrory Workers, HaMitron, ONT. 
—HKmployees in one department in one 
establishment in Hamilton, Onit., ceased work 
on March 24, 1933, protesting against the 
dismissal of a foreman, stated to be the result 
of the introduction of an efficiency system. A 
meeting was held between the employer and 
the strikers at which it was arranged that the 


discharged foreman would be re-employed if 
and when a vacancy became available in 
another department. Work was, therefore, 
resumed the following day. 


Composrrors, Jop Orrice Printinc, WINNI- 
pec, Man.—The proprietors of one job print- 
ing office in Winnipeg had proposed a 
reduction in wages, and later that part of 
the plant. should be operated below union 
rates; and on the refusal of the employees, 
members of the union, to agree, notified them 
that the establishment would be non-union 
from March 14, thus depriving union members 
of their positions. The union has stated that 
negotiations with other employers were being 
carried on and that a separate arrangement 
with one employer could not be made in 
advance. At the end of the month the 
dispute had not been terminated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue of February, 1933, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1932. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 
latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this monthly article are taken as far 
as possible directly from the Government pub- 
lications of the various countries concerned, 
while information as to particular disputes is 
obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 


Great Britain 


During February, 28 disputes began and 9 
were still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 87 disputes in progress dur- 
ing the month, involving 11,400 workers with 
a time loss of 106,000 working days for the 
month. 

Of the 28 disputes beginning in February, 
15 were over proposed wage reductions and 
other wage questions, 7 were on questions 
respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, 3 over other questions of 
working arrangements, and 3 on questions of 


trade union principle. Settlements were 
reached in 27 disputes, of which 9 were in 
favour of workers, 7 in favour of employers, 
11 ended in compromises; in two other dis- 
putes, work was resumed pending negotiations. 

The strike of railway employees in Northern 
Ireland mentioned in the last two issues of 
the Lasour GazETTE, was reported to have 
been settled April 6, subject to ratification by 
the union. 

A strike involving between 7,000 and 8,009 
workers in an automobile manufacturing plant 
at Dagenham began March 27 against wage 
reductions and was settled two days later by 
a compromise as to the wage scale. 


France 


The number of strikes beginning in the year 
1929 was 1,213 involving 239,878 workers with 
a time loss of 2,764,606 working days. 

Figures for the second quarter of the year 
1932 show 40 strikes beginning in April in- 
volving 3,342 workers, 34 strikes in May in- 
volving 1,684 workers, and 34 strikes in June 
involving 3,584 workers. 


Germany 


The number of disputes in the second quar- 
ter of 1932 was 136 involving 1,216 establish- 
ments and 19,913 workers with a time loss of 
305,584 working days for the period. In the 
third quarter of the year there were 124 dis- 
putes involving 210 establishments and 22,855 
workers with a time loss of 170,402 working 
days. 
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Latvia 
The number of strikes reported for the year 
1932 was 19, involving 4,400 workers with a 
time loss of 22,960 working days for the year. 


Netherlands 
The number of disputes which were in 
existence during the year 1932 were 214 in- 
volving 917 establishments and directly in- 
volving 30,400 workers, with a time loss of 
1,787,000 working days. 


Switzerland 


The number of disputes reported for the 
vear 1932 was 38, involving 198 establishments 
and 5,083 workers, with a time loss of 159,154 
working days for the year. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in Janu- 
ary was 52 and 43 were in effect at the end 


of the month. The number of workers in- 
volved in disputes in effect at the end of the 
month was 8,210, with a total time loss of 
182,073 working days for the month. 

Three strikes of shoe factory workers in 
Massachusetts were in progress during March. 
A strike at shoe factories at Lynn began Feb- 
ruary 25 and involved in all about 6,000 work- 
ers. A settlement was reached March 9 by 
which employers agreed to negotiate with the 
union for future wages and working conditions. 
A strike at Haverhill involving 7,500 workers 
began March 6 and ended March 26, when it 
was reported employers agreed to the union 
demands for increased wages and improved 
working conditions. A strike involving 7,000 
workers at Boston began March 15 also for 
union recognition and increased wages, but 
no further report has been noted. 


Pensions on Canadian Railways in 1932 


The annual report of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company for 1932 contains a state- 
ment of the company’s pension department, 
which shows that 2,151 former employees were 
on the pension roll at the end of the year. 
Of these pensioners, 1,130 were over 70 years 
of age, 980 were between 60 and 70, and 41 
were under the age of 60 years. Pension pay- 
ments during the year amounted in all to 
$1,481,996. (An outline of the company’s 
pension plan was given in the Lasour Gazer, 
April, 1928, page 381.) 

The annual report of the Canadian National 
Railway system for the same period states 
that under the provisions of the Canadian 
National Railways’ Pension Act (non-con- 
tributory), there were retired during the year 
734 employees. The number deceased in 1932, 
who were in receipt of pension, totalled 226. 
The total number receiving pension under this 
Act was 3,001 at the end of 1932. Under the 
regulations of the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada Superannuation and Provident Fund 
Association (a contributory fund which was 
closed to new members in 1908), 38 members 
of the staff were retired during the year 1932. 
The number of members deceased during the 
year was 6. The number in receipt of super- 
annuation under this fund was 144 at the 
close of the year. Under the Intercolonial and 
Prince Edward Island Railways Employees’ 
Provident Fund Act (a contributory plan, 
closed to new members in 1929) there were 
retired during the year 223 members of the 
staff. The number deceased during the year 
who were receiving superannuation under this 
Act totalled 87. The number in receipt of 


Superannuation from this fund totalled 1,536 
at December 31, 1932. (The Grand Trunk 
Pension plan was outlined in the Lasour 
GazETTE, January, 1924, page 33, and the Inter- 
colonial plan in the issue of January, 1925, 
page 27. Subsequent legislation affecting the 
pension system was noted in the Lasour 
GazerrE, June, 1929, page 602, etc.) 





Speaking in the Nova Scotia legislature on 
March 23 the Hon. Gordon S. Harrington, 
provincial premier, referred as follows to the 
subject of unemployment insurance: “ Unem- 
ployment insurance,” he said, “is a matter of 
a highly technical character. It has been 
examined very fully; it has been adopted in 
many countries; it has been adopted in most 
of the countries of Europe. This subject was 
recently discussed at Ottawa, and I think quite 
properly discussed, because, after all, I think 
the State has some responsibility towards these 
people and it cannot allow them to starve, 
and the organized way to care for them is 
preferable to a haphazard way. The outcome 
of that conference was to establish that there 
is a division of legislative authority through- 
out the Dominion and to put the measure into 
effect was a Dominion matter and required 
the surrendering of certain rights by the 
Provinces, and some of the Provinces have 
been hesitant to surrender their rights. This 
was particularly true with respect to Quebec. 
The difficulty at the present time is to find 
some way of overcoming the division of juris- 
diction, and so the matter of unemployment 
insurance was quite properly. discussed at 
Ottawa.” 
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FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR OF THE 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


<pae annual report of the Minister of 
Labour of the Province of Quebec for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, reviews 
the administration of the Labour Department 
Act, under which the Department was estab- 
lished as a separate entity by legislation en- 
acted in 1931 (Lasour Gazette, May, 1931, 
page 528). The present report is the first to 
be issued by the distinct provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour, previous reports being pub- 
lished by the former joint department of 
Public Works and Labour. By Order in 
Council under date of October 22, 1981, the 
Labour Department Act came into effect, and 
the new department was organized in the 
following month. The administrative duties 
of the former joint department were re-allo- 
cated and the jurisdiction of the Minister of 
the Department of Labour was defined. The 
Minister is charged with the duty of insti- 
tuting and controlling inquiries into important 
industrial questions as well as into labour con- 
ditions and may collect statistics relating there- 
to and transmit them to the Quebec Bureau 
of Statistics. He also has charge of the carry- 
ing out of any Acts respecting riots near public 
works; disputes between employers and em- 
ployees; municipal strikes and lockouts; em- 
ployment bureaus; minimum wages for women; 
safety in public buildings; inspection of scaf- 
folding; protection of the public from fire; 
installation of lightning rods; safety and in- 
spection of industrial establishments; station- 
ary engineers; weekly day of rest for industrial 
employees; labour accidents; Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission; and, generally, every 
thing concerning artisans, workmen, day and 
manual labourers. 


Factory Inspection—The report of the chief 
inspector of the inspection service of indus- 
trial establishments and public buildings indi- 
cates that during the year 1,308 inspections 
were made in the Montreal district, 755 in the 
Guebec district and 132 in the Eastern Town- 
ships, making a total of 2,195. 


Accidents and Accident Prevention—In the 
report of the chief inspector reference is made 
to the co-operative endeavours of the various 
sections of the department to ensure the pro- 
tection of human life. Any non-posting of the 
orders of the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission and the Minimum Wage Commission 
~vas reported to the body concerned. Certain 
refractory employers who neglected the regu- 
ations of the Compensation Commission were 
‘brought into court. The same close inspection 
and co-operation was carried out in connection 


with the Board of Stationary Engineers and 
the Board of Examining Electricians. 

The total number of accidents reported to 
the departmental inspectors during the year 
was 893, of which 50 were fatal. However, the 
report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
indicates a total of 13,204 compensable acci- 
dents. The difference is due to the fact that 
many employers do not report accidents to the 
inspection bureau, and it is explained that the 
department now completes its accident infor- 
mation by daily reports from the compensa- 
tion commission. 

The chief inspector summarizes the result of 
the investigation into the explosion of the oil 
tanker, Cymbeline, which caused 26 deaths. 
The cause of the disaster is attributed to the 
storing of a certain quantity of oil in the pon- 
toons of the dry dock, instead of storing it in 
tank cars and moving it away as had been 
done previously. 


Registration of Children—Dealing with the 
registration of children in employment, it was 
reported that the number of girls and boys 
between 14 and 16 years of age registered in 
the Montreal office during the year was 1,856 
and in the country, 77, making a total of 1,933 
children registered in the twelve months. The 
total registration since the coming into force 
of the Act, that is from March, 1920, to the 
30th of June, 1932, was 33,854 for Montreal 
Division. 

Overtime Permits—The inspector in report- 
ing upon the requests of employers for permits 
to work girls and women beyond the regular 
hours, states that a total of 103 such applica- 
tions were granted under the Industrial Es- 
tablishments Act. These permits are granted 
only under exceptional circumstances. The 
applications granted were: laundries, 10; tex- 
tile industries, 2; shoemaking, 8; confection- 
eries, 16; needlework, 23; sundry, 7; together 
with 37 permits for textile and dressmaking 
firms in the Eastern Townships. There were 
52 applications refused. Commenting on the 
applications for overtime permits, the Deputy 
Minister observes as follows:— 


“Tt is seen by their reports that the in- 
spectors are astonished that nearly everywhere 
industries subject to the 55 hours enactment 
ask permission for overtime work. In the hard 
times, when so many are idle, this seems an 
abuse. In the districts of Montreal and the 
Eastern Townships, 103 permits were granted; 
a considerable number were refused. In each 
instance, the inspectors investigate and try to 
have the industry make a better distribution 
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of work. Orders are badly distributed by the 
trade, which in its turn is the victim of the 
requirements of consumers. In any event, no 
overtime permit was given without serious 
investigation.” 

The chief inspector reports that 243 com- 
plaints were received during the year. Each 
complaint was investigated and it was found 
that in 186 cases the complaint was Justified. 
Recommendations were then made to these 
employers to take remedial action. The com- 
plaints were classified as follows: Working 
hours in factories, laundries, etc., 47; night 
work of girls and women in industries, neces- 
sitating visits by inspectors at night, 8; movies 
given in school rooms, 17; theatrical shows in 
moving-picture halls, 26; defective fire-escapes, 
31; non-observance of weekly day-of-rest in 
hotels and restaurants, 36; sanitary conditions 
in industrial establishments, 28; difference of 
wages paid on contracts for the Department 
of Public Works, 23; children under 14 in in- 
dustrial work, 14; employers refusing to pay 
workmen leaving without notice, 7; unfair 
wages paid to employees, 6. 


In addition to the inspection of industrial 
establishments, there was a total of 539 in- 
spections of public buildings. As a result, in 
the Montreal district alone, the inspectors had 
30 fire-escapes installed. 


Stationary Engineers—The Board of Exam- 
iners of Stationary Engineers is charged with 
the administration of the Stationary Engineers 
Act, certain provisions of the Industrial Estab- 
lishments Act and regulations relating to heat- 
ing systems. The Boiler Inspection Bureau, in 
addition to the inspection of boilers, pressure 
apparatus, etc., examines and registers plans 
of same. Under the Stationary Engineers Act, 
examinations of engineers are conducted and 
certificates issued. 


Board of Examining Electricians—The Elec- 
trical Installation Branch is responsible for the 
enforcement of the Public Fire Protection Act 
and Lightning Rod Act. The statistics pre- 
sented indicate that nearly 100,000 inspections 
were made in the province under the former 
Act and 3,847 under the latter. 


Provincial Employment Bureaus—A sum- 
mary of the operations of the eight provincial 
employment bureaus by the general super- 
intendent covers the year’s work as follows: 
applications, 68,445; vacancies, 19,437; refer- 
ences, 26,526; placements, 17,414. The super- 
intendent reported that “the past year was 
one of the most difficult ever experienced in 
the Service,” decreased industrial activities be- 
ing general. Asa result of recent legislation all 
private employment bureaus have been closed. 


A new feature which commenced last year was 
the issuance of permits to free employment 
bureaus. These are issued to religious and 
charitable organizations, labour bodies, etc., 
and a total of 412 such permits were author- 
ized during the year. 

The reorganization of the provincial employ- 
ment service resulted in the establishment in 
the Montreal Men’s Bureau of a section de- 
voted to entirely serving shop and office 
employees. 


Fair Wages—The report of the divisional 
fair wages officers outlines the activities with 
respect to enforcing the provincial minimum 
wage schedule in government contracts. 


Trade Disputes and Conciliation—The re- 
port of the registrar of conciliation and arbi- 
tration councils reviews the proceedings of the 
year in the settlement of disputes. The regis- 
trar also outlines the new legislation making 
effective the application of the Dominion In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act. Labour 
difficulties during the year chiefly centered 
about wage reductions. 

The deputy minister refers to the publication 
of the reports of the Social Insurance Com- 
mission which were reviewed in the LaAsour 
Gazette for February, 1933, page 161; August, 
1932, page 861; and February, 1932, page 171. 

In an appendix, extracts are given from the 
report of the Hon. C. J. Arcand, Minister of 
Labour, who represented the Province of 
Quebec and was technical adviser of the 
Dominion Government’s delegate to the 16th 
International Labour Conference. 





The City Council of Vernon, British Colum- 
bia, adopted the following resolution in 
March, this action being taken in support of 
suggestions submitted by representatives of 
the allied packing houses of the Okanagan 
Valley: “Inasmuch as the machinery for ad- 
justment of the minimum wage for female 
help is very cumbersome, necessitating the 
hearing of arguments for and against same 
and involving sixty days’ notice of any change, 
that the regulations affecting this phase of 
the Minimum Wage Board’s work should be 
amended to permit the board to raise or lower 
the minimum wage of their own volition if 
and when convinced of the justice of such a 
procedure, and that the time notice should be 
reduced, and that the board itself should be 
reconstituted on a five-member basis, including 
a representative of labour, a representative of 
the manufacturers, and a representative of the 
fruit and vegetable industries.” 
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Women’s Minimum Wages in the Province of Quebec, 1931-32 


Included in the report of the Quebec Depart- 
ment of Labour is the sixth annual report of 
the provincial Women’s Minimum Wage 
Board, which reviews the administration of 
the Act during the year ending June 30, 1932. 


The Board’s report states that owing to the 
present depression it was not considered ex- 
pedient to issue new enactments, “ experience 
having taught that it is preferable to require 
strict observance of the enactments made 
than to imperfectly cover a wider field.”” How- 
ever, the Commission intimates that it has not 
abandoned the idea of applying the Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act to all industries employ- 
ing female labour, and that with the return of 
normality new enactments will be made as 
circumstances warranted. In fact, the deputy 
minister in his preface states that “for some 
months the Commission has been investigating 
commercial establishments with a view of 
issuing later an enactment on behalf of girls 
and women having commercial employments.” 
The Commission itself states that “in view of 
the numerous complaints which the Commis- 
sion has received concerning wages and em- 
ployment conditions in commercial establish- 
ments, it is now investigating, and when the 
investigation is ended, a joint conference will 
be called and an enactment made covering all 
commercial establishments employing at least 
ten persons of either sex.” 

At present there are 23 enactments in effect, 
covering 924 industrial establishments employ- 
ing 31,135 workwomen and apprentices. These 
orders now apply in the following industries: 
laundries, dye works and dry cleaning estab- 
lishments; printing in all its branches; textile 
trades and all allied processes; boot and shoe 
and leather manufacture; clothing in all its 
classifications; tobacco, cigar and cigarette 
manufacture; and the fur industry. Some of 
the problems of administration during a period 
of acute depression are referred to by the 
Commission in the following paragraphs:— 

“ Several requests have been made to reduce 
the scale of minimum wages. The Commis- 
sion refused this for two reasons: one, that 
the requests were from the employers indi- 
vidually and were not made in accordance 
with the law which permits an annual revision 
of any enactment; the other, that the Commis- 


sion does not deem the minima too high 
and that with the reduced working hours in 
almost all industries, the actual wage which 
the workwoman receives hardly permits her 
to meet her living expenses, and in many in- 
stances does not. To further reduce the basis 
of minimum wages would place many work- 
women in want and destroy, at one blow, all 
the good accomplished by this legislation. 

“To meet special cases and prevent, as far 
as possible, workwomen who, having completed 
the apprenticeship period, from losing their 
employment and being replaced by new ap- 
prentices or young boys leaving school, the 
Commission issues three or six months’ per- 
mits authorizing them to perform minor opera- 
tions, requiring little or almost no experience, 
at a lower rate of wages than that to which 
they are entitled. However, in no event, is a 
permit granted for a lower wage than the 
minimum rate established for an apprentice 
in her first six months of employment in the 
trade, namely $7 a week in Montreal, $5 and 
$6 for the rest of the province. The number 
of such permits was 367 last year, as against 
94 the previous year. In several instances, 
where a new industry started in a rural centre, 
the application of the enactment governing it 
or one or several of its clauses were suspended 
for a stated period. Therefore, owing to the 
possibility of meeting exceptional situations, 
it would be bad policy to seek to reduce the 
minimum wage. 

“For some time, the Commission has had 
to face a fresh difficulty which tends to spread: 
the replacing of apprentice men and women 
by young boys leaving school, whose ages 
vary from 14 to 18, to do work requiring little 
experience. As the Minimum Wage Act ap- 
plies only to females, these young boys are 
hired at ridiculous prices. We found instances 
where they were paid as low as one dollar a 
week, although the average is from three to 
five dollars. They work for six months or a 
year and when they apply for an increase in 
wages, are immediately discharged and _re- 
placed by others who go through the same ex- 
perience later. If, indeed, these boys had an 
opportunity to learn a trade, by sacrificing a 
few months at low wages, it would only be 
half bad; but this is of rare occurrence, they 
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are kept doing the same ‘thing which will never 
allow them to earn a sufficient wage to live 
and their future is ruined, for, when older, all 
they will be fit for is to do day labour instead 
of being expert workmen. The Commission 
deems it its duty to draw the attention of 
legislators to this new departure in the indus- 
trial life of our province and to eradicate it 
by amending the Minimum Wage Act to the 
effect that no workman or apprentice shall 
receive a lower wage than the minima fixed 
for girls or women employed in the same in- 
dustry. This was adopted in Manitoba and 
is under consideration in other provinces.” 

As regards the number of permits (referred 
to in the foregoing), the Commission points 
to the large increase (273) over last year and 
states “undeniably, certain employers take ad- 
vantage of the least excuse to avoid paying 
the periodical increases in wages required by 
the enactments, as the experience of the 
women develops; others threaten with dis- 
missal the somewhat aged or naturally slow 
women, unless they obtain permits from the 
Commission. Each case necessitates investiga- 
tion so that handicapped women be efficiently 
protected. We maintained the decision previ- 
ously taken, to not grant permits generally 
and all applications have to be signed by the 
workwomen themselves, either in the Commis- 
sioner’s office or before an inspector.” 

During the year, 1,251 inspections and in- 
vestigations were made. These indicated that 
there were 111 establishments which had ceased 
to operate and 76 new firms or plants not 
previously listed. As a result of complaints 
and official investigations, 130 violations of the 
Act were discovered and satisfactorily adjusted. 
Action was taken against several offending em- 
ployers. In all cases except one (when the 
maximum penalty of $100 and costs was. im- 
posed) the suits were settled out of court 
upon the promise of the employer to indem- 
nify the plaintiff. Through official intervention 
30 claims for wages were settled, the Com- 
mission collecting the differences in wages 
(amounting to a total of $572.52 on behalf of 
the workwomen. In several other instances 
direct action was taken by the workwomen 
to recover wage differences, with successful 
results in nearly every instance. 

The investigations revealed some misconcep- 
tions of the Act, concerning which the Com- 
mission states: “The work of verification and 
inspection is arduous but necessary, for it re- 
vealed—especially when the system was being 
introduced—many violations of the Minimum 
Wage and Industrial Establishments Acts. 
Some employers keep no book of working 
hours for women working by the piece; others, 
however extraordinary it may seem, do not 
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even know the names of their employees, satis- 
fied to call them by any Christian name or a 
nickname or a reference number corresponding 
to that of the time-clock; others, lastly—and 
fortunately few in number—knowingly falsify 
their report, the wage stated not corresponding 
with that actually paid, nor the hours of work 
or length of experience; all such violations can 
only be discovered on complaints by the work- 
women themselves or by repeated and unex- 
pected inspections. We think that in time and 
the making of examples, those concerned will 
understand that it is useless to try to elude 
the Minimum Wage Act. Both employers and 
employees have to be taught, but we hope to 
succeed in time.” 


While acknowledging that the basic wages 
have been maintained, due—the commission 
points out—to the efficiency of its inspection 
service, it is admitted that the wages actually 
received by women have fallen off owing to 
reduced hours of work and wage reductions 
higher than the minima. During the year, the 
total wages of the 31,135 workwomen covered 
by the Act diminished by $27,267.42—an aver- 
age reduction of $1.15 per workwoman per 
week in Montreal and of 45 cents in the rest 
of the province. The industries in which the 
greatest reductions occurred were the sewing 
trades, printing, shoemaking and tobacco indus- 
tries, the others remaining about stationary. 
The chief statistics for 1932 respecting each 
industry under the Act are summarized as 
follows :— 


Laundries and Dye Works.—For the city of 
Montreal—number of firms employing work- 
women, 47; number of women employed, 1,322; 
average weekly wage, $12.28; For the rest of 
the province—number of firms, 24; number of 
women employees, 300; average weekly wage, 
$9.45. The average weekly wage per woman 
was lower by 24 cents in Montreal and 17 cents 
in the rest of the province as compared with 
1931. 


Printing Industry—For the city of Mont- 
real—number of firms, 106; number of women 
employed, 813; average weekly wage, $11.92. 
For the rest of the province—number of firms, 
29; number of women employed, 199; average 
weekly wage, $9.03. The reduction in average 
weekly wages was $1.27 in Montreal and 79 
cents in the rest of the province. 


Textile Industry—F¥or the city of Mont- 
real—number of firms, 15; number of women 
employed, 2,364; average weekly wage, $13.25. 
For the rest of the province—number of firms, 
33; number of women employed, 6,281; average 
weekly wages, $11.50. The reduction in aver- 
age weekly wages was 20 cents in Montreal 
and 83 cents in the rest of the province. 
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Leather Industry—F¥or the city of Mont- 
real—number of firms, 61; number of women 
employed, 2,014; average weekly wage, $13.87. 
For municipalities over 3,000 population—num- 
ber of firms, 35; number of women employed, 
1,100; average weekly wage, $11.12. For muni- 
cipalities under 3,000 population—number of 
firms, 19; number of women employed, 371; 
average weekly wage, $8.53. The reduction in 
the average weekly wage in Montreal was 75 
cents; in municipalities over 3,000, 62 cents; 
in municipalities under 3,000, 19 cents. 


Clothing Industry—For the city of Mont- 
real—number of firms, 165; number of women 
employed, 2,495; average weekly wage, $12.96. 
For the rest of the province—number of firms, 
18; number of women employed, 903; average 
weekly wage, $9.77. The reduction in the 
average weekly wage was 34 cents in Montreal 
but in the rest of the province there was an 
increase of 59 cents. (This comparison is with 
the year 1930). 


Hat and Cap Factories—For the city of 
Montreal—number of firms, 42; number of 
women employed, 872; average weekly wage, 
$14.29. The average weekly wage increased 20 
cents per employee as compared with 1930. 


Women’s and Children’s Dresses, Etc-—For 
the city of Montreal—number of firms, 98; 
number of women employed, 3,045; average 
weekly wage, $12.26. The reduction in the 
average weekly wage since 1930 was $1.35. 


Manufacturers of Overalls, Mackinaws, cot- 
ton and rayon underwear, etc—For the city of 
Montreal—number of firms, 39; number of 
women employed, 3,251; average weekly wage, 
$11.13. For the rest of the province—number 
of firms, 27; number of women employed, 
1,230; average weekly wage, $10.52. The in- 
crease in the average weekly wage was 35 
cents in Montreal; and $1.03 in the rest of 
the province. 


Tobacco, Cigar and Cigarette Industry —¥or 
the city of Montreal—number of firms, 22; 
number of women employed, 2,945; average 


‘weekly wage, $10.87. 
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weekly wage, $12.59. For the rest of the 
province—number of firms, 22; number of 
women employed, 870; average weekly wage, 
$10.14. The reduction in the average weekly 
wages was 19 cents in Montreal and 84 cents 
in the rest of the province. 


Fur Industry—For the city of Montreal— 
number of firms, 93; number of women em- 
ployed, 515; average weekly wage, $15.30. For 
the rest of the province—number of firms, 29; 
number of women employed, 245; average 
The reduction in the 
average weekly wage was 58 cents in Montreal, 
but the average increased by 45 cents in the 
rest of the province. 

In concluding its report, the Commission 
comments as follows upon the protection af- 
forded by the Act: 

“We have had the active co-operation of 
both employers’ and workwomen’s associations. 
The best element of the employer’s class real- 
izes that minimum wage legislation does not 
merely protect the workwomen but stabilizes 
cost, puts a check on the unfair and dishonest 
competition of certain employers who miss no 
opportunity to reduce wages and who flood 
the market with articles produced under regret- 
table conditions, a constant menace to the 
health of future mothers and the future 
generation. 

“Tn inspecting, we found distressing cases 
which—if made public—would rouse the con- 
science of all interested in the welfare of the 
working class and future of our race. Through 
the co-operation of the industrial establishment 
inspection department—which is our strong 
support—we have put an end to crying injus- 
tices. We are working together to purify the 
atmosphere in the manufactories and work- 
shops, to render working conditions less ex- 
hausting and to secure for workwomen a wage 
enabling them to live decently. We certainly 
do not claim to have succeeded in suppressing 
all exploiting of workwomen in industry ot 
which they are so often victims but think 
that we have improved the situation in spite 
of the hard times and shall continue our 
efforts.” 


Changes in Assessment Rates levied on Employers in Ontario by 
Workmen’s Compensation Board for 1933 


The adjusted rates of assessment for the 
year 1932 and the provisional rates for 1933 
have recently been published by the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. These rates 
are charged against industries operating under 
the Act. The Board explains the method of 
rating as follows:— 

“For assessment and compensation purposes 
under the Act the industries covered are 


rise in any class. 


divided into 24 classes. Each class stands upon 
its own footing and carries its own burden 
except that a very small general fund, known 


as the Disaster Reserve, is set aside to assist 


in meeting any extraordinary call that may 
With the exception of this 
Disaster Reserve the moneys collected are just 
what are considered necessary to take care of 
the accidents that have actually happened. 
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Separate accounts are kept of all assessments 
received and all compensation and medical aid 
awarded for each of these classes. Each of the 
24 classes of industry is thus in effect a mutual 
insurance association of the employers in that 
class. 

“The rates for each class are fixed and the 
assessments made much in the same way as a 
municipality levies its taxes. They are gov- 
erned by the requirements. The rates fixed 
for the year are intended to cover the burden 
for that year. 
each employer is required to furnish the Board 
with an estimate of his probable pay roll for 
the year and he is assessed provisionally upon 
that estimate. At the end of the year the 
actual amount of pay roll is ascertained and 
the assessment is adjusted accordingly, the 
rate provisionally fixed being also altered 
where the accident experience shows this to 
be necessary. 

“The rates are fixed in accordance with the 
accident experience. If it is seen that 
the rate charged has produced just sufficient 
money, or if the surplus or deficit is small, 
the rate will be maintained. If there is any 
considerable difference, it will be increased or 
decreased accordingly.” 

The assessment rate is levied on $100 of pay 
roll. The principal increases in the provisional 
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rates for 1933 over the adjusted rates for 1932, 
in various industries, were as follows:— 


From 
Logging, woods ogee pa river- 
driving, etc. . $4 50 to $5 00 
Sawmills, shingle mills, etc. .. .. 3.00 to 3 50 


Cooperage stock, spokes or 
veneer manufacture. . oe shoe 00 for S200 
Gold mining. . 250 to 3 00 


Refining of nickel as a business.. 75 to 80 
Gunpowder, dynamite, high ex- 

plosives, manufacturing, ete. .. 4 00 to 5 00 
Rolling mills or steel work .. .. 50 to 75 
Iron smelting... ... 100 to 1 25 
Metal sanitary ware manufacture 90 to 1 00 
Incandescent lamps, radio tube 


manufacture increased.. .. 00: to 50 
Rubber tires, belting, hose manu- 

facture, etc. .. 20 to 25 
Flax mills or flax manufacture 50 to 60 

Decreases in assessment rates in various 
classes were as follows:— 

FrRoM 

Operations in logging, sawmills, 

etc., on a small scale.. . --99 00 to $8 00 
Pulpwood logging, etc., where the 

annual pay roll does not ex- 

ceed $10,000. 4 6 00 to 5 50 
Pulp mills and fibre board manu- 

facture. . ay eel etReOe aly OM 
Pulp and paper alles ia 1 65 to 1 50 
Mining, not otherwise specified. . 3 50 to 3 00 
Agricultural ne eas manu- 

BaACOUT Cs. as 110 to 1 00 
- Printing and publishing. . 20 to 15 


MOTHERS ALLOWANCES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


HE operation of Mothers’ Allowances in 

Nova Scotia during the first two complete 
years’ operation of the legislation, is reviewed 
in the report of the director for the year end- 
ing September 30, 1982. “It is unquestion- 
able,” he states, “that many homes have been 
kept intact which, without the allowance, 
would have been broken up and the mother 
and children separated. It is also clear from 
the visitors’ reports and the school reports 
which we receive twice each year, that the 
school attendance of the children receiving 
aid is greatly improved. The children are 
receiving a better school education. That the 
health of many mothers and children has been 
greatly improved is very clearly shown by the 
letters and reports received as well as by the 
statements of doctors, clergymen, and others. 
There is good reason to believe that the 
Mothers’ Allowances have been a very potent 
factor in health improvement.” 

The director notes an improvement in the 
morale of the beneficiaries, and denies the 
charge that mothers’ allowances tend to make 
certain families less thrifty and less thought- 
ful for the future during the lifetime of the 
father. The relief burden upon the poorer 
districts and municipalities was considerably 
reduced as the result of allowances. 


The statistics show that the total amount 
paid in allowances during the second fiscal 
year was $331,336.72 as compared with $310,- 
602.04 during the first year. Comparative 
figures for the first and second years are as 
follows:— 

Average monthly amount paid each family— 
$29.95 in 1931 and $29.27 in 1932. 

Total cost of administration—$22,744.07 in 
1931 and $16,824.56 in 19382. 

Total number receiving maximum allow- 
ances—32 in both years. 

Total number of families aided—1030 in 
1931 and 1101 in 1982. 

Total number of dependent children in 
families aided—3,197 and 3,802. 

Of the applications approved by the director 
during the year, the number of mothers with 
one child was 34; with two children, 60; with 
three children, 35; with four children, 20; with 
five children, 20; with six children, 17; with 
seven children, 6; and with eight children, 5. 

The total number of cancellations during the 
year was 182, of which number 17 were renewed. 

The sums required for the payment of 
Mothers’ Allowances for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1933, is estimated at $335,000, the 
total amount required in connection with the 
Act during the current year being estimated 
at $351,900. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF NEW BRUNSWICK FEDERATION OF 
LABOUR 


HE twentieth annual convention of the 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
was held at Fredericton on February 28 and 
March 1 and 2. At its opening session, the 
convention was addressed by the Hon. C. D. 
Richards, Prime Minister and Attorney Gen- 
eral of New Brunswick. The Premier 
appealed to the convention not to ask the gov- 
ernment to enact or implement legislation 
which would have the effect of adding to the 
tax burden at the present time. Three years 
ago, he said, it was hoped that the Acts pro- 
viding Old Age Pensions and Mothers’ Allow- 
ances would be put into effect, but new finan- 
cial undertakings of any kind were impossible 
at the present time. 

Others who spoke before the convention at 
various times were— Hon. Dr. H. I. Taylor, 
Minister of Health and Labour; Hon. Mr. E. 
A. Reilly, Chairman, Provincial Power Com- 
mission; Hon. Mr. A. A. Dysart, Leader of the 
Opposition; Mr. J. A. Sinclair and Mr. E. R. 
Steeves, Chairman and Vice Chairman, Work- 
men’s Compensation Board; Mr. W. E. Best, 
Dominion [Legislative Representative of the 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; Mr. 
Frank Caine and Mr. S. H. Shaw, Chairman 
and Secretary of the Joint Provincial Legisla- 
tive Board of the Transportation Trades. 


Workmen’s Compensation—Twenty  reso- 
lutions were submitted requesting amendments 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Act. These 
were as follows:— - 

Three requesting that the definition of 
“average earnings” be changed; four request- 
ing an increase in the weekly minimum com- 
pensation; two requesting the extension of 
the time limit for making application for 
compensation from six to twelve months; two 
requesting that the limit of payments for 
permanent partial disability be removed; and 
the remainder requesting the following 
changes: That employers employing one or 
more employees be included under the Act; 
that city policemen and permanent firemen 
be covered by the Act; restoring to the Board 
the right to reconsider “any matter which had 
been dealt with by it”; the inclusion of farm 
labourers where five or more are employed; 
that where an injury results in death or serious 
disablement, the workman or dependants will 
not be deprived of compensation because of 
willful misconduct or intoxication; provision 
to be made to include all sprain and strain 
cases; restoration of the old section providing 
for the appointment of the board; restoration 
to the “exclusive jurisdiction” of the Board 
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the question, whether an injury has arisen out 
of or in the course of the employment; re- 
questing provision for a committee of review 
of three doctors to consider problem cases; 
that the basis of compensation be increased 
from 55 to 66% per cent; that it should not 
be necessary for an injured workman to submit 
to examination by an employer’s doctor; that 
the old section providing for notice of the 
accident by the injured workman be re- 
stored; that employees be included in any 
scheme of “accident prevention.” 

All these amendments were referred to a 
special committee, which recommended to the 
convention that in view of present economic 
conditions it would not be advisable to urge 
the entire number. Accordingly it was de- 
cided to concentrate on one resolution, 1.e. 
that urging the amendment of section 2 (c) 
which defines “average earnings and earning 
capacity.” In this respect the convention 
pressed for the re-establishment of the original 
clause in the Act prior to its amendment last 
year. The original clause reads as follows:— 

““Average earnings’ and ‘earning capacity’ 
when used in reference to the time of, or before 
the injury, shall be calculated on the daily, 
weekly, monthly or other remuneration which 
the workman was receiving at the time of the 
injury or received previously as may appear to 
the board best to represent the actual loss of 
earnings suffered by the workman by reason 
of the injury, but in any case not to exceed 
the sum of $1,500 per year.” 

Other Resolutions—Action on various mat- 
ters was urged by the following resolutions: 

Legislation providing for the six-hour day 
and the five-day week with no reduction in 
weekly wages. 

Additional representation in the Legislature 
for the city of Moncton. 

Amendment of the Schools Act, fixing the 
minimum school-leaving age at not less than 
16 years. 

Compulsory employment of not less than 
two licensed operators for each shift in all 
motion picture theatres. 

Proclamation of the Acts to provide for old 
age pensions, mothers’ allowances and mini- 
mum wages for women and girls. 

Sponsoring the establishment of a New 
Brunswick Branch of the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Federation. 

National control of the banking system. 

Retention of the franchise by those recelv- 
ing direct relief. 

Endorsation by the province of a national 
system of contributory unemployment insur- 
ance. 
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Adoption of a modern Mining Act. 

Proclamation of the Electrical Energy Act 
and creation of a proper inspection depart- 
ment. 

Opposition to the passage of any bill pur- 
porting to grant a franchise to property 
owners only who are not more than two years 
in arrears for taxes. 

Legislation. bringing all cities, towns and 
municipalities into line, making imprisonment 
for debt impossible without first having the 
debtor appear before a judge or examiner 
appointed by the Provincial Government. 

Prohibition of foreclosure of mortgages on 
farms and dwelling houses. 

Opposition to the St. Lawrence waterway 
project. 

Withholding of franchises from all trucks 
and. buses where such traffic parallels a nail- 
way. 

Licensing of all trucks and busses at point 
of entry to the province and display of New 
Brunswick licence plates. 

More reasonable regulation and taxation of 
motor busses and trucks; bringing such under 
the jurisdiction of the Railway Commissioners 
and confining hours of drivers to those re- 
quired to drive 100 miles a day. 

Continuation of railway operation under 
government contro] and opposition to amal- 
gamation in any form. 

Full right of the unemployed to cast their 
vote in any election where they would have 
a vote if employed. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Jas. A. Whitebone; Ist Vice- 
President, A. W. Jamieson; 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. B. Johnston; 3rd Vice-President, J. H. 
Wallace; Secretary-Treasurer, Geo. R. Melvin; 
Legislative Representative, Jas. A. Whitebone. 


Representations to Provincial Government 


The New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
shortly after its annual convention in Freder- 
icton presented its program of legislative 
requests to the prime minister and members 
of the provincial government. 

The Legislature was asked to give considera- 
tion to the matter of supplying municipalities 
with power from the generating stations of 
the provincial Hydro Commission, thus secur- 
ing for the citizens the benefits intended 
when the government system was inaugurated. 
It was stated that “at present where there 
is distribution by private interests the citizens 
are not securing those benefits.” 

With respect to the Factories Act, it was 
urged that several amendments, which had 
been submitted in previous years, be con- 
sidered in connection with a thorough study 
of the Act, “ with a view to bringing it up to 
a standard comparable with similar acts in 
the Dominion.” 

The memorandum stated that the present 
system of boiler regulation in the province 
was far from being adequate, and recom- 
mended the appointment of a properly quali- 
fied inspector, whose duty would be to see 
that no boilers are operated in the province 
until they have been properly inspected at 
least yearly. 

It was declared that “the time is long past 
when a Department of Labour should have 
been established in the province,” attention 
being drawn to the fact that “every other 
province in the Dominion has found this 
necessary for the well-being of their indus- 
tries and the workers employed in them.” 

The enactment of legislation providing for 
a Fair Wage Act was urged, and also the put- 
ting into effect of Old Age Pensions, Mothers’ 
Allowances and Minimum Wage Acts. 


Legislation desired by Alberta Federation of Labour 


The Alberta Federation of Labour recently 
- presented to the Hon. J. E. Brownlee, Premier 
of Alberta, and other members of the Alberta 
government, a memorandum of requests for 
legislation. Following closely upon the annual 
convention of the Federation early in the year, 
the memorandum incorporated many of the 
resolutions then adopted (LaBour GAZETTE, 
February, 1933, page 186). 

In regard to unemployment it was requested 
that “all relief work should be performed at 
rates of wages sufficient to guarantee the re- 
cipient and dependants an adequate standard 
of living which shall include sufficient clothing, 
shoes, rent, and water, and that where workers 
on relief must be transported to and from 
work, such transportation shall be made in 


conveyances that will afford full protection 
against climatic conditions; also that all gov- 
ernment holidays shall be recognized on all 
relief works.” 

Protection for unemployed workers’ homes 
was sought through a limited moratorium or 
through the “ Debt Adjustment Act.” 

Several amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act were asked for. These 
were mainly along the lines advocated in the 
convention resolutions, urging 100 per cent 
compensation; increasing of widows’ pension 
from thirty-five to forty dollars per month; 
abolition of three-day waiting period, etc. 

With reference to health matters, the memo- 
randum requested legislation providing for 
health insurance, and the appointment of a 
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qualified expert to pass on plumbing installa- 
tions, and sanitary arrangements. 

Requested amendments to the Mines Act 
were similar to those urged in resolutions 
adopted at the recent convention. 

As regards hours of labour, the memoran- 
dum advocated a six-hour day and five-day 
week as a means of bringing about a better 
distribution of employment. The Legislature 
was urged to set an example to other employ- 
ers by enforcing such conditions in all gov- 
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ernment contracts let for highway and main- 
tenance work, with a fair wage provision 
similar to that contained in Dominion gov- 
ernment contracts. 

The Federation urged the introduction of 
legislation “which would regulate the wages, 
hours and working conditions of those in the 
employ of the motor traffic industry, in com 
formity with the working conditions prevail- 
ing in the railroad industry in order to offset 
unfair competition.” 


“THE ORDER CF RAILROAD TELEGRAPHERS ” 


STUDY of a “restricted sector of indus- 

trial relations” is presented by Dr, A. 
M. McelIsaac, assistant professor of Economics 
at Princeton University, in a new volume en- 
titled: “The Order of Railroad Telegraphers: 
a Study in Trade Unionism and Collective 
Bargaining” (Princeton University Press, 1933). 
The experience of this union is found by the 
writer to throw light on the problems involved 
in umonization of “semi-white collar work- 
ers,” the difficulties of such organization being 
intensified by the wide distribution of mem- 
bers and the great diversification of the work. 
“This,” he declares, “is a combination of cir- 
cumstances which might seem to offer insuper- 
able obstacles to effective union organization. 
The ability of the Telegraphers, beginning 
with the conventional forms and units of 
organization and action, to build up a closely 
integrated union, is an achievement of a high 
order.” 

In the introduction, Dr. MclIsaac describes 
the numerous types of work of the railroad 
telegrapher, including train order work con- 
nected with the movement of trains, and the 
conveying of messages between offices of the 
railway, in addition to commercial traffic. He 
outlines the changes in methods of operation 
that have effected telegraphers as widely as 
other railwaymen—the adoption of the tele- 
phone, new methods of controlling train move- 
ments such as block signalling, the interlocked 
switch and signal installations in terminal 
areas, remote control, etc. 

The work is divided into three parts, Part I 
dealing with the history of the union, including 
that of earlier organization back to 1863. 
From 1886-91 the order existed as a fraternal 
organization, it expanded as a protective union 
during the period from 1891-94, the next six 
years being a time of stabilization, while the 
next stages were those of union expansion be- 
tween 1901-17, the period of federal control, 
1918-20, and finally the period of national 
negotiations and agreements since the world 
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war. Dr. Melsaac refers as follows to the 
Canadian situation after the war:— 

“The post war readjustment in Canada was 
achieved with much less friction and ill-feeling 
than in the United States. By mutual agree- 
ment Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 was retained and proved a valu- 
able agency for the adjustment of minor 
grievances. Wage readjustments were made 
in close conformity with those effected in the 
United States, but changes in working rules 
were much less drastic.” 


In 1929 the membership of the order was 
about 63,000, but a survey completed by the 
organization in June, 1982, indicated that the 
level of employment was then approximately 
20 per cent below the 1929 level. The Tele- 
graphers have taken an active part in push- 
ing the program of the Association of Rail- 
way Labour Executives, looking to federal 
legislation in behalf of the shorter working 
week and other measures to deal with un- 
employment on the railroads. 

Part IL outlines union organization and 
methods, describing the structure of the union 
finance, methods of collective bargaining, ex- 
perience with mediation, arbitration and com- 
pulsory investigation, and union recognition. 
Referring to the conciliation and adjustment 
machinery in Canada, the writer describes the 
provisions of the Railway Labour Disputes Act 
of 1903 and the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act of 1907; 

“The attitude of the Telegraphers toward 
the Canadian law, which includes provisions 
for compulsory investigation, is in sharp con- 
trast to its hostility to the investigatory ma- 
chinery set up (in the United States) by the 
Transportation Act of 1920. Under the Cana- 
dian law, however, mediation played an im- 
portant part, while the Transportation Act 
made no provision for it. Furthermore, the 
selection of a separate board of investigation 
for each dispute likewise gave protection 
against partiality or prejudice and prevented 
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the building up of a cumulative burden of 
suspicion or distrust such as attached to the 
Labour Board. This was more than sufficient 
to out-weigh the inevitable delays incident to 
organization, the lack of technical experience 
on the part of neutral members, and the diffi- 
culty of securing interpretations of awards 
once dmafted. The limitations placed on 
strikes and boycotts which had been the prin- 
cipal cause of opposition in the first place, did 
not prove to be serious impediments to 
effective union action. 

“Undoubtedly,” the writer continues, “ the 
creation of Canadian Railway Board of Ad- 
justment No. 1, by agreement between the 
Canadian Railway War Board and the leading 
railway organizations materially reduced the 
strain on the existing machinery for the ad- 
justment of disputes by providing a regular 
channel for the handling of secondary issues. 
On April 21, 1921, the life of this adjustment 
board was extended indefinitely by agreement 
between the Canadian Railway Association 
and the six panticypating unions. By June, 
1930, the Board had handled nearly 360 cases, 
of which possibly 20 per cent involved the 
Telegraphers. Its existence enabled the Cana- 
dian committees to adjust a majority of their 
secondary disputes without reference to the 
national organization and largely eliminated 
the necessity for conciliation and investiga- 
tion save in primary negotiations. This has 
unquestionably reduced the need for a_per- 
manent staff of mediators in Canada.” 


Part III describes union policies relating to 


conditions of employment under the follow-. 


ing headings: The Wage Schedule, Hours of 
Service and Relief Periods; Labour Supply and 
Technological Change; Hiring, Seniority, and 
Discharge. 

The last chapter summarizes the writer’s 
conclusions from his study of the history of 
the organization:—‘The expemence of the 
Telegraphers,” he says, “indicates clearly that 
while fraternal feeling, class solidarity, and de- 
sire to promote the general interests of labour 
may be forces for union organization, sub- 
stantial continuing unionization on craft lnes 
rests most securely on a record of achievement 
which seems acceptable to the men themselves 
when balanicced against the possible dangers 
and the far from negligible present costs—in 
terms of money—of trade union membership. 
It seems fair to assume that the well-nigh 
universal recognition won by the Order in the 
past forty years has contributed substantially 
on the psychological side to the continued 
loyalty of ‘the members, carrying as it does 
the implication of group participation in the 
control of their branch of the railroad in- 
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dustry. In the more directly economic field 
of wages and working conditions it does not 
seem possible to ascribe the totality of im- 
provements to the pressure of union activity. 
Rather they reflect much more deep-seated 
trends in industry at large, but at the same 
time we may well suppose that had the union 
been absent the advances might have lagged 
far behind the general crest. It is certain that 
there would have been far less of standardiza- 
tion, either of wage rates or of basic working 
conditions, than has been achieved. Other 
advantages which have long inhered in the 
union organization are the definite means set 
up for handling the grievances and claims of 
individual employees, and the measure of pro- 
tection which group action may afford in safe- 
guarding the individual against arbitrary treat- 
ment. The respect in which the union in- 
fluence is perhaps most clearly evident is in 
the almost universal application of the seni- 
ority principle in promotions and reductions 
of force as a protection against favoritism 
and arbitrary treatment. Possibly the strong- 
est force for union loyalty is the part which 
the union has played in assuring the security 
of the worker.” 

“ Managements,’ Dr. MclIsaac continues, 
“have been willing to recognize and deal with 
the Telegraphers, not because of economic co- 
ercion, but because the union has offered a 
fairly satisfactory agency for dealing collect- 
ively with their employees, and because its 
policies have not been so restrictive as to 
place a premium on the substitution of some 
other method of dealing. It is probably fair 
to say that the public service character of the 
industry, and the inclusion of the Telegraphers 
from the beginning within the scope of the 
federal laws relative to mediation and arbi- 
tration, has extended to them a measure of 
protection not enjoyed in outside industries 
where there has never been any presumption 
in favour of collective dealing in the adjust- 
ment of wages and working conditions.” 





The Hon. J. E. Perrault, Minister of Roads 
of the province of Quebec, issued instructions 
to department engineers early in March that 
when spring operations begin on provincial 
roads, labourers are to ‘be employed for eight 
hours a day instead of ten hours as in the 
past. It was considered that the system of 
shorter working hours would provide employ- 
ment for a considerably larger number of 
workmen than in former years. Hitherto 
labourers started work at 7 a.m. and worked 
until 6 p.m., with an hour off for dinner. 
Under the new plan work will start at 8 o'clock 
and end at 5 p.m. 
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INVERNESS COAL CO-OPERATIVE COMPANY LIMITED 


URTHER particulars in regard to the 
Inverness Coal Co-operative Company, 
Limited, are given in the Canadian Co-oper- 
ator, March, 1933. The organization of this 
co-operative mining enterprise was noted in 
the Lasour GAzETTE, September, 1932, page 947. 
“The Town of Inverness,’ the Co-operator 
states, “ which has a population of about three 
thousand, depends for its existence upon its 
coal mining industry. It was formerly oper- 
ated by the Inverness Railway and Coal Co. 
Rather more than seven years ago its under- 
taking was disposed of by the sheriff to a trust 
company, and in August last it passed to the 
Crown, otherwise to the province of Nova 
Scotia, through its Minister of Public Works 
and Mines. 

“At this point the people who were really 
most interested in the undertaking, the work- 
ers and townsmen who lived and worked in 
the community, took a hand. They organized 
and incorporated the Inverness Coal Co- 
operative Company, Ltd. As a result of their 
initiative and enterprise they secured from 
the province and took over under an agree- 
ment with the Minister of Public Works and 
Mines, as from August 31, 1932, the under- 
taking formerly operated by the Inverness 
Railway and Coal Company. Under the 
agreement there is no provision for a purchase 
price, but the Co-operative Company agrees 
to pay all rentals for leases and all royalties 
due to the province on coal mined by it. If 
the Co-operative Company should fail actively 
to operate the mines for sixty consecutive 
days, the undertaking reverts to the govern- 
ment. Should, however, the company actively 
operate the mines as producing collieries for 
a perlod of three years, the undertaking is to 
become the property of the company, and the 
province is to give it a quit-claim deed ‘of 
all the interests of His Majesty the King in 
and to the land and personal property form- 
erly belonging to the Inverness Railway and 
Coal Company.’ 

“Tt is provided in the Memorandum of As- 
sociation under which the Inverness Coal Co- 
operative Co., Ltd., is incorporated ‘(a) that 
no person may become a shareholder except 
a ratepayer of the town of Inverness, Nova 
Scotia, assessed to an amount over $300, while 
continuing to be so assessed; or (b) workers 
who have worked in the mines operated by 
the company, or employees of the company, 
who have so worked or been so employed, as 
the case may be, continuously for thirty work- 


ing days after the incorporation of the com- 
pany while continuing to be such workers or 
employees as the case may be.’ A shareholder 
becomes disqualified as such, and his share 
forfeited, by the failure to hold the required 
assessment within the town, or ceasing to be 
an employee of the company or a worker at 
the mines for a period of six months, or upon 
death. No share can be transferred without 
the consent of the directors. 

“The authorized capital is $100,000 in one 
thousand shares of $100 each. No person is 
entitled to hold more than one share, so that 
the financial investment of no one can be 
sufficiently great to create a _ profit-seeking 
interest. As no one can have more than one 
share it follows that no shareholder can have 
more than one vote. As no provision is made 
in the Memorandum of Association as to the 
distribution of surplus revenues it 1s apparently 
contemplated that the same shall be applied 
to improvements, or to absorption in wage 
scales. 

“Control is vested in a Board of Directors 
of five reputable citizens. The parish priest, 
Rev. R. L. MacDonald, is president, and ex- 
mayor J. Blair Henderson is secretary; the 
other members of the board being Alexander 
L. MaclIsaac, John L. Fraser and John Y. 
MacNeil, who are rendering a useful, and 
probably an essential, community service with- 
out any thought of receiving compensation 
for it. 

“Tn the last four months of 1932, that is 
to say from the commencement of ithe co- 
operative undertaking, while the daily working 
force has been 7 per cent less than for the 
same period of the previous year, the average 
daily output of coal has increased 18 per cent; 
the standard of wages prevailing throughout 
Nova Scotia as recommended by the Duncan 
Commission has been maintained; and $140,- 
000 has been paid in wages during ithe period 
mentioned. 

“One interesting feature as indicating the 
co-operative interest of the workers in the 
undertaking is the fact that the men con- 
tribute $1 per week from their wages to de- 
fray the cost of a new compressor. The 
Co-operative Company has purchased a con- 
siderable quantity of new and necessary equip- 
ment since it commenced operations. We 
understand that a spirit of unity and co- 
operation prevails among the people, and that 
they are working together with common aims, 
common purposes and common sympathies 
like one large family.” 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK IN 1932 


a HE fourteenth annual report of the New 
Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation 
Board deals with the administration of the 
Act during the calendar year 1932. In 
compliance with the recommendations of the 
Roya! Commission which recently examined 
into the working of the Act (LAasour Gazerrts, 
November, 1932, page 1178) a reclassification 
of the industries under the Act was carried 
out during the year, resulting in a reduction 
of the number of classes from seven to five 
under the following headings: Mining, forest 
products, manufacture and sale, construction, 
transportation. 

The provisional statement of income and 
expenditure for 1932 indicates an estimated 
income of $389,978.81, while the expenditure 
is estimated at $438,528.78, leaving an esti- 
mated deficit of $48,549.97. However, the 
surplus of $195,012.69 carried forward from 
1931 leaves a net estimated surplus. of 
$145.462.72. It is explained that the estimated 
balances to the debit or credit of classes are 
based on provistonal statements filed “and 
what the Board think, after going over the 
data in their possession, 1s a fair Income to 
be expected from the amount to be. collected 
owing to the expected increase of the actual 
payrolls over the provisional. ‘The expenditure 
shows the same condition. To the amount 
paid owt is added a sufficient sum which the 
Board estimates will cover the costs of claims 
in assembly and the claims which may be 
existing as of December 31, 1932, but not 
reported to the Board and also the estimated 
amount for claims reported, pantly paid, but 
not completed.” 

The cost of administration in 1932 was 
increased by $8,978.54. This was accounted 
for chiefly by two major items—the inclusion 
of the Factory Department under the Work- 
men's Compensation Board at a net cost to 
the Board of $2,986.91; and the expenses of 
the Royal Commission of investigation which 
were charged to the Board and _ which 
amounited to $5,991.63. 

During the year, the Board found it 
necessary to write off as bad debts the sum 
of $1,937.77, mainly on account of debtors 
having left the province or made assignments 
and reecived their discharge in bankruptcy. 

While no completed figures were available 
at publication for accidents during 1932, a 
tabular analysis is made of the accidents in 
1931, together with a comparison of accident 
frequencies and accident compensation cost of 
previous years. 

In 1931, the compensation cost of accidents 
amounted to $468,718.89 as compared with 


$548,527.54 in 1980 and $628,54758 in 1929. 
Comparison on a basis of accident frequency 
shows that there were 5,841 accidents in 1931; 
7,204 in 1930; and 9,281 (the peak) in 1929. 
Of the 5,841 accidents occurring in 1931, 17 
were fatal as compared with 30 and 36 
fatalities in 1930 and 1929, respectively. In 
1931, the accidents are classified as jollows: 
Fatal, 17; permanent partial, 253; temporary 
total, 3,328; minor and medical aid only, 
2,243. 

The chief causes of accidents in 1931 were 
listed as follows: fall of person, 1,037; falling 
objects, 835; tools, 815; handling objects, 726. 

The average age of workmen in accidents 
in 19831 was 33-27 years, and the average 
weekly wage of such workmen was $19.53. 
In temporary total disability cases, the total 
and average time losses resulting from 
accidents were 98,716 days and 29-66 days, 
respectively. In permanent partial disability 
cases, total and average time losses were 
21,482 days and 88-56 days, respectively. 

Factory Inspection—Included in the report 
of the Board is the annual report of the 
factory inspector. He states that since enter- 
ing on his duties on May 1, 1982, he made 
640 inspections in various industries under the 
Act. During the course of inspection it was 
found that there were in operation 252 
uninsured boilers, and as recent legislation 
requires all boilers to be insured, the inspector 
took steps to ensure conformity with the 
regulations. As regards stationary engineers, 
there were issued 720 renewal licences. 76 new 
licences with 6 re-examinations. The inspector 
recommended the grading of stationary 
engineers according to the size of the boiler 
used. 





The Union of New Brunswick Municipali- 
ties, at a special convention held at Frederic- 
ton early in March, adopted the following 
resolutions: (1) “That the Provincial Gov- 
ernment be urged to enter into an arrangement 
with the Federal Government for the con- 
tinuation of unemployment relief for the en- 
suing year without interruption during the 
summer months; (2) “That the Union. of 
New Brunswick Municipalities ask the Pro- 
vincial Government to request the Dominion 
Government to undertake necessary public 
works throughout the province of New Bruns- 
wick as a means of relieving unemployment; 
(3) “That the Provincial Government be re- 
quested to furnish special assistance to those 
sections of the province, that, on investigation, 
are found to be in extreme circumstances on 
account of the economic situation.” 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Seventeenth Session of the International 
‘Labour Conference 


HE Seventeenth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference will open 
at Geneva on June 8. The agenda of the 
meeting was outlined in the February issue, 
page 189. The subjects to be considered are 
as follows:— 
1. Abolition of fee-charging 
agencies. 
Invalidity, old age and widows’ and or- 
phans’ insurance. 
3. Methods of providing rest and alternation 
of shifts in automatic sheet glass works. 
4. Employment insurance and various forms 
of relief for the unemployed. 
5. Reduction of hours of work. 


The subjects of items No. 1 and 2 were 
discussed for the first time at the session last 
year (Lasour Gazerre, May, 1932, page 553, 
ete.) and will therefore come up for final dis- 
cussion this year. Items No. 3 and 4 will 
come before the Conference for the first time. 
In connection with Item No. 5, the Conference 
will have before it the report of the “Tri- 
partite Preparatory Conference” which was 
reprinted in the Lasour GazertTe, February, 
1933, pages 192-201 (correction at end of 
March issue). 


employment 
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Action by Various Countries on Interna- 
tional Conventions 


Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly publication of the I.L.O., contains in 
its issue of April 3 the following notes on re- 
cent progress in connection with international 
conventions. 

On February 17, the Turkish Legation at 
Berne notified the Swiss Federal Council of 
the adherence of Turkey to the Convention 
of September 26, 1906, prohibiting the use of 
white (yellow) phosphorus in the match in- 
dustry. 
~ On March 18 ihe Italian Cabinet approved 
a Bill for the ratification of the Convention 
concerning forced or compulsory labour, 
‘adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference at its Fourteenth Session (1930). 

On March 16, the Polish Chamber adopted 
a resolution of its Labour Protection Com- 
mittee inviting the Government to submit to 
the Chamber for ratification the Convention 
limiting the hours of work in industrial un- 
dertakings to eight in the day and forty-eight 
in the week, adopted by the International 
‘Labour Conference at its First Session (Wash- 
ington, 1919). 


By letter of March 15 the British wlinigter 
of Labour informed the International Labour 
Office that the revision of the Docks Regula- 
tions with a view to enabling the Draft Con- 
vention concerning the protection against 
accidents of workers employed in loading or 
unloading ships (revised 1932) to be ratified 
was under consideration. 

By letter of February 27, the Canadian Min- 
ister of Labour informed the International 
Labour Office that the Convention limiting 
hours of work in coal mines was formally sub- 
mitted to the Dominion Parliament on 
February 6, 1938. 


Abolition of Fee-charging Employment 
Agencies 


In preparation for the Seventeenth Session 
of the International Labour Conference, the 
International Labour Office has issued a 
“Blue Report” relating to the first item on 
the agenda—“ Abolition of fee-charging em- 
ployment agencies.” This question passed 
through the first stage of the double-discussion 
procedure at the last session of the Confer- 
ence, when a number of points were defined 
on which governments should be consulted by 
questionnaire with a view to the consideration 
of definite proposals at the next session. The 
report now published contains the replies of 
the governments, a review of the problem in 
the light of these replies, and drafts of a Con- 
vention and a recommendation intended to 
serve as a basis for discussion and decision. 
Replies were received in time for inclusion in 
the report from 33 countries. While a few 
governments are opposed to or dubious about 
the abolition of commercial fee-charging em- 
ployment agencies, the great majority of gov- 
ernments are in favour of the adoption of a 
Convention for the abolition of such agencies. 
The Office has accordingly drafted a Conven- 
tion providing for the abolition, after a transi- 
tional period of three years, of employment 
agencies which charge fees and are carried on 
with a view. to profit, exceptions being permit- 
ted under certain conditions for agencies which 
cater for special categories of workers. Pro- 
vision is made for the licensing and super- 
vision of agencies conducted by philanthropic 
or other associations which charge fees but are 
not operated for benefit. During the transi- 
tional period, no new fee-charging employment 
agency would be allowed to be established, 
and the existing agencies would be subject to 
public supervision and regulation as to fees 
charged. 
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The proposed Draft Convention is supple- 
mented by a recommendation embodying sug- 
gested rules and methods for applying the 
Convention. 


Hours of Work in Coal Mines 


Delegates of the Governments of Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great Bri- 
tain, the Netherlands and Poland met on 
February 20 at Geneva to discuss the possi- 
bility of simultaneous ratification and applica- 
tion, at the earliest possible moment, of the 
Convention limiting hours of work in coal 
mines. They took note of the difficulties 
which would be encountered by Great Britain 
in applying the Convention, particularly in 
connection with the relief of men engaged on 
certain kinds of continuous work and with 
week-end work, and concluded that, in view 
of these difficulties, on which they were not in 
a position to pronounce an opinion, simul- 
taneous ratification did not appear possible ait 
the moment. 


EKight-hour Day Legislation in Italy 


A debate took place in the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies on February 16 on a Bill relating 
to hours of work in industrial undertakings, 
which, if it becomes law, will make possible 
the unconditional ratification by Italy of the 
Convention limiting hours of work in indus- 
trial undertakings to eight in the day and 
forty-eight in the week, which was adopted 
by the International Labour Conference at its 
First Session in Washington, 1919. The Con- 
vention had already been ratified by Italy, 
subject to similar action by certain other 
countries. The object of the present Bill, 
which has been approved by the Senate and 
introduced in the Chamber of Deputies by 
Mr. Mussolini, is to enable her to withdraw 
the reservation relating to ratification by other 
countries. 


In the course of the debate Mr. Olivetti as- 
sured the Chamber that employers were fully 
aware of the value and political importance 
of the Bill. Its essential object was to per- 
mit unconditional ratification of the Wash- 
ington Convention, which, unanimously ap- 
proved after the war, had seemed destined to 
be immediately enforced as a mark of inter- 
national solidarity; yet twelve years had 
passed and the Convention had obtained but 
few ratifications, nor did the number include 
those of the principal industrial countries. 
Competition from Japan and other Asiatic 
states was not a factor to be lightly passed 
over. This competition was now spreading to 
Mediterranean markets and could not be re- 
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garded as a transitory phenomenon; it was 
making itself felt in Egypt, particularly in the 
textile trade, and Japanese steel was challeng- 
ing that of Belgium on the Antwerp market 
itself. This feature of international commerce 
could not be considered without uneasiness. 
Italy had applied the eight-hour day since 
1923, however, and the present Bill was only 
a confirmation of this policy. 

After a short discussion the various clauses 
of the Bill were approved. 


Ratifications of Conventions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference 


The International Labour Office, in the 
issue of March 20 of its weekly publication 
Industrial and Labour Information, states 
that a fresh landmark has been reached in 
the progress of ratifications of Conventions 
adopted by the International Labour Confer- 
ence, the total number of ratifications regis- 
tered now being 502. It may be of interest 
to recall that the 400 mark was reached in 
July 1930, and the 300 mark about two years 
before. Twelve months ago, the number of 
ratifications registered stood at 458. The new 
ratifications during this period have therefore 
numbered 44, as compared with 34 in the corre- 
sponding period 1931-1932, 38 in 1930-1931, and 
44 in 1929-1930. These figures show that, 
though the growth of ratifications is slow, it is 
proceeding with great regularity in spite of 
adverse economic conditions. 

Of the 58 States Members of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 38 have ratified 
at least one Convention. Of these, 27 are 
European States and account for 424 ratifica- 
tions, while the remaining 78 ratifications are 
from 11 non-European countries; 25 States 
have ratified at least 12 of the 33 Conventions 


so far adopted, and 6 States have ratified 20 or 


more (Spain, 30; Luxemburg and Bulgaria, 
27 each; Belgium and the Irish Free State, 21; 
Yugoslavia, 20). 

Of the 33 Conventions, 23 have been rati- 
fied by 12 or more States, and 11 have been 
ratified by at least 20 States. The average 
number of ratifications per Convention is 15. 
The Conventions which have obtained the 
largest numbers of ratifications are: the 1925 
Convention concerning equality of treatment 
as regards compensation for accidents (28 rati- 
fications); the 1919 Convention relating to 
night work of young persons in industry (26) ; 
the 1919 Conventions concerning unemploy- 
ment and night work of women, and the 1921 
Convention relating to the minimum age for 
trimmers and stokers (25 each). 
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Survey of the Work and Relations of the “I.L.O.” 


The March issue of the Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science 
consists of a symposium, which the editors 
hope “will answer the questions which the 
times are causing people to ask concerning 
the International Labour Organization, the 
least known of those now all but inclusive in- 
ternational institutions which were created by 
the Treaty of Versailles.” The contributors to 
the symposium are persons who either have 
taken active part in the work of the Organi- 
zation, or have studied its activities from sym- 
pathetic interest. The contents of the issue 
are indicated by the following list of the sub- 
jects treated. Mr. H. B. Butler, Director of 
the International Labour Office at Geneva, 
contributes a general introduction in which 
he describes the organization as a machine 
specially adapted for dealing, on a _ world- 
wide scale, with the social effects of the world- 
wide depression. “ Because trade and com- 
merce are international,” he points out, “any 
change in the rhythm of industry must be 
made simultaneously in all the great manu- 
facturing countries if the equilibrium of their 
competitive power is to be undisturbed. The 
International Labour Organization provides 
the machinery by which such international 
changes can be brought about......... 
It is only through co-operative planning and 
action that disasters like the great depression 
can be avoided in the future. That is the 
most inescapable lesson of the crisis; and it is 
for that reason that the imternational eco- 
nomic machinery established at Geneva, of 
which the International Labour Organization 
forms an increasingly important part, must 
grow, rather than diminish in importance if 
the recurrence of economic catastrophes is to 
be prevented.” 


Five main topics are dealt with by the con- 
tributors to the symposium, as follows:— 

The International Labour Organization: 
its Origin and Nature—The contributors to 
this section include: Mr. E. J. Phelan, chief 
of the Diplomatic Division of the I.L.O., who 
describes: “How the International Labour 
Organization operates”; Professor Ernest. Ma- 
haim, former chairman of the Governing 
Body, on “The principles of international 
labour legislation”; and Professor James T. 
Shotwell, of Columbia University, on “The 
I.L.0. as an alternative to violent revolution.” 

International Relations in the Organiza- 
tion.—This section includes papers by Felix 
Morley, of the Brookings Institution at Wash- 


ington, on “International economic organiza- 
tion’; Professor J. P. Chamberlain, of Co- 
lumbia University; on “Legislation in a 
changing economic world’; and Jean Morel- 
let, legal adviser of the International Labour 
Office, on “ Legal competence of the I.L.0.” 

“Some contributions to Current Economic 
Problems.”—This section includes: Dr. Bryce 
M. Stewart, director of research for Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., and former director 
of the Employment Service of Canada, on 
“The I.L.0. and unemployment”; Dr. Hugo 
Haan, of the International Labour Office, on 
“Scientific management and economic plan- 
ning”; G. A. Johnston, of the Intelligence and 
Liaison Division of the Office at Geneva, on 
“The International Labour Office and indus- 
trial relations’; and Professor J. P. Chamber- 
lain, on “ Forced labour.” 


“The Organization in Action.’—This section 
includes:—Professor Amy Hewes, of Mount 
Holyoke College, on “The Conference at 
work”; Professor Francis G. Wilson, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, on “ The enforce- 
ment of international labour standards;” Dr. 
Royal Meeker, Secretary of Labour and In- 
dustry for Pennsylvania, on “ An international 
civil service”; Leifur Magnusson, director 
of the Washington Branch of the I.L.0., on 
“The dual nature of research activities”; Dr. 
Alice S. Cheyney, of the Washington Branch 
of the I.L.0., on “The character and accessi- 
bility of Office research materials”; Professor 
S. M. Lindsay, of Columbia University, on 
“The service of the International Labour 
Office to legislative projects”; and Professor 
Pipkin, of Louisiana State University, on “ Re- 
lations with the League of Nations.” 


“The I.L.0O. and the United States” —This 
section is as follows:—Mr. James Myers, of 
the Social Service Department of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
on “ American relations with the International 
Labour Office”; Mr. T. G. Spates, of Indus- 
trial Relations Counselors, Inc., on “ Employ- 
ers of the United States and the I.L.0.”; Mr. 
Spencer Miller, Jr., secretary of the Workers’ 
Education Bureau of America, on “ Labour’s 
relation to the I.L.0.”; Dr. Hugh S. Hanna, 
of the U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics, on 
“The international cost of living inquiry”; 
Professor J. H. Willits, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, on “Collaboration with the 
I.L.0.”; and Dr. Alice S. Cheyney, on “ Con- 
vention provisions and labour legislation in 
the United States.” 
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THE RELIEF ACT, 1933 


N ACT respecting Relief Measures, to be 
cited as The Relief Act, 1933, was passed 
by the Parliament of Canada in March, being 
assented to on March 30. The last issue of 
the Lasour GaAzErrr, on page 290, reproduced 
the speech delivered in the House of Commons 
on February 24, by the Hon. W. A. Gordon, 
Minister of Labour, in moving a proposed 
resolution declaring “that it is expedient to 
introduce a measure to continue in force the 
provisions of The Relief Act, 1932, until the 
3lst of March, 1934.” The Act of last year 
was given in the Lasour Gazerre, May, 1932, 
page 505. The new Act makes various amend- 
ments in the earlier legislation, the changes 
being indicated below by italics in the text of 
the Act. These changes are as follows:— 

In the preamble, the italicized words “and 
elsewhere” are inserted in place of the words 
“and in the drought-stricken areas of the 
Province of Saskatchewan.” 

Section 2 is re-drafted, and the italicized 
words in paragraphs (a) and (b) of the section 
are inserted. The section formerly read as 
follows:— 

“The Governor in Council may, on such terms 
and conditions as may be agreed upon, and not- 
withstanding the provisions of any statute or 
law,—(a) enter into agreements with any of 
the Provinces respecting relief measures there- 
in; (5) grant financial assistance to any Prov- 
ince by way of loan, advance, guarantee or 
otherwise: (e) take all such measures as in his 
discretion may be deemed necessary or advis- 
able to protect the credit and financial position 
of the Dominion or any Province thereof; 
(ad) loan or advance money to, or guarantee 
the payment of money by any public body, 
corporation or undertaking.” 

In Section 3 the only change is the insertion 
of the italicized words “and elsewhere” in 
paragraph (a) in place of the words: “and 
for the continuance during such period as may 
be necessary and advisable, of the relief meas- 
ures heretofore undertaken and now being car- 
ried on at the cost of Canada in the drought- 
stricken areas of Saskatchewan by the Sas- 
katchewan Relief Commission.” 

Section 4 is amended by the addition of 
the words shown in italics. 

No change is made in Sections 5, 6, 7 or 8. 

In Section 9 the year 1934 is substituted for 
the year 1933, by which change the operation 
of the Act is continued for one year. 

The text of the new Act is as follows:— 

AN ACT RESPECTING RELIEF Mrasures 

Whereas by reason of the prolonged worl 
wide economic depression, recovery to a more 
normal economic condition has been retarded in 
the Dominion of Canada; and whereas the 
Provinces may require assistance in carrying 
out necessary relief measures and to meet finan- 
cial conditions as the same may arise; and 
whereas in such event it is in the national in- 
terest that Parliament should support and sup- 


plement the relief measures of the Provinces 
and grant them financial assistance in such 
manner and to such extent as the Governor in 
Council may deem expedient; and whereas it 
is necessary to make special provisions to deal 
with the situation in the National Parks of 
Canada and elsewhere; and whereas for these 
and similar purposes the powers necessary to 
insure the speedy and unhampered prosecution 
of such relief. measures and the maintenance of 
the credit of the Dominion and the Provinees 
thereof should be vested in the Governor in 
Council: Now, therefore, His Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate and 
House of Commons of Canada, enacts as fol- 
ows :-—— 


1. This Act may be cited as The Relief Act, 
1933. 

2. Notwithstanding the provisions of any stat- 
ute or law the Governor in Council may,— 


(a) Upon such terms and conditions as may 
be agreed upon,—enter into agreements 
with any of the provinces respecting relief 

VA measures therein; grant financial assist- 
ance to any province by way of loan, 
advance, guarantee or otherwise; loan or 
advance money to or guarantee the pay- 
ment of money by any public body, cor- 
poration or undertaking; and in respect 
of such loans, advances and guarantees, 
may accept such security, enter into such 
agreements and generally do all such 
things as the Governor in Council may 
deem necessary and expedient ia the 
public interest. 

(b) When Parliament is not in session, to 
take all such measures as in his dis- 
cretion may be deemed necessary or ad- 
visable to maintain, within the eom- 
petence of Parliament, peace, order and 
good government throughout Canada; and 
at all times to take all such measw#res 
as in his discretion may be deemed neces- 
sary or advisable to protect and maintain 
the credit and financial position of the 
Dominion or any Province thereof. 


3. Without restricting the generality of the 
terms of the next preceding section hereof and 
notwithstanding the provisions of any statute 
or law, the Governor in Council may 

(a) Provide for special relief, works and 
undertakings in the National Parks of 
Canada gnd_elsewhere; 

Assist in defraying the cost of the sale 
and distribution of the products of field, 
farm, forest, sea, river and mine; 

Take. all such other measures as may be 
deemed necessary or advisable for ecarry- 
j ing out the provisions of this Act. 

\/ 4. The Governor in Council may pay out of - 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund such moneys 
as may be necessary for all or any of the pur- 
poses of this Act, but the amount paid for 
direct relief for the fiscal year ending the 31st 
day of Alarch. 1934, shail not exceed the sum 
of twenty million dollars. 

5. The Governor in Council shall have full 
power to make all such orders and regulations 
as may be deemed necessary or desirable to 
co out the purposes and intention of this 
Act. 
~ 6. All orders and regulations of the Governor 
in Council made hereunder shall have the foree 
of law and may be varied, extended or revoked 
by any subsequent order or regulation; but if 


(b) 


(¢) 
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any order or regulation is varied, extended or 
revoked; neither the previous operation thereof 
nor anything duly done thereunder shall be 
affected thereby, nor shall any right, privilege, 
obligation or lability acquired, accrued, accru- 
ing or incurred thereunder be affected by any 
such variation, extension or revocation. 

7. All orders in council and regulations made 
under the provisions of this Act shall be laid 
before the House of Commons forthwith after 
the making thereof if Parliament is then sitting, 
or if not, said orders in council or regulations 
ar an abstract thereof disclosing their essential 
provisions shall be published in the next follow- 
ing issue of the Canada Gazette. 


8. A report shall be laid before Parliament 
within fifteen days after the expiration of this 
Act. or if Parliament is not then in session, 
shall be published and made available for dis- 
tribution by the Department of Labour, con- 
taining a full and correct statement of the 
moneys expended, guarantees given and obliga- 
tions contracted under this Act. 

9. This Act shall expire on the thirty-first 
day of March, 1934, and any obligation or la- 
bility incurred or created under the authority 
of this Act prior to the thirty-first day of 
March, 1934, may be paid and discharged out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund notwithstand- 
ing the expiration of this Act on the said date. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN FEBRUARY, 
1933 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on March 1 was 7,959, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 708,644 
persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
February was 1,762, having an aggregate mem- 


bership of 150,168 persons. It should be un- 
derstood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 60 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. . 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of March, 1933, as reported 
by Employers 


There was a slight falling off in employment 
ab the beginning of March, but this involved 
a very much smaller number of workers than 
were laid off on March 1, 1932, and the reduc- 
tion was also less than that reported in the 
late winter of 1931. Statements were furnished 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 7,959 
of the larger employers of labour throughout 
Canada, whose payrolls aggregated 707,356 
persons on March 1, 1933, as compared with 
708,644 persons employed by the firms in the 
preceding month. The index number (based 
upon the average for 1926 as 100) stood at 
76-9 on March 1, 1933. At the beginning of 
March in the preceding twelve years, the in- 
dex was as follows: 1932, 88-7; 1931, 100°2; 
1930, 110-2; 1929, 111-4; 1928, 102-6; 1927, 
97-5:-1926, 92-6; 1925, 88-1; 1924, 91-8; 
1923, 91-0; 1922, 82-9, and 1921, 89-1. 


Improvement was indicated in manufactur- 
ing, notably of textile, rubber and iron and 
steel products, and mining and construction 
also showed an increase in employment, but 
seasonal curtailment was shown in logging and 
transportation; trade, services and communi- 
cations also reported somewhat. reduced 
activity. 

Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend of employment was downward in 
Quebee and the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia, but was favourable in the Mari- 
times and Ontario. 


Maritime Provinces—There was a slight im- 
provement in employment in the Maritime 
Provinces, where 560 employers increased 
their staffs from 53,239 persons on February 1 
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to 53,423 at the beginning of March. Gains 
were registered in mining, railway construc- 
tion and manufacturing, chiefly of lumber and 
pulp and paper products, while logging, trans- 
portation and ttrade were slacker, and there 
were large losses in highway construction. 
Employment on March 1, 1932, showed a 
decline, but the index then was higher than 
on the date under review. 

Quebec—Contrary to March 1, 1932, em- 
ployment showed a decrease in Quebec on the 
date under review. Logging was seasonally 
less active and trade and transportation also 
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communications group, were more active than 
on February 1; highway construction also 
showed a decided increase, though reductions 
were indicated in food, lumber and some 
other factories, and in trade, mining, services, 
logging, building, and railway construction. 
Prairie Provinces—As is customary in the 
late winter, there was a slight contraction in 
the Prairie Provinces on March 1; this in- 
volved a much smaller number of workers 
than that recorded on the same date in 1982, 
when the index number was higher than on 
the date under review. Statistics were tabu- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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afforded less employment. On the other hand, 
manufacturing reported improvement, espe- 
cially in textile, tobacco and liquor, iron and 
steel and rubber groups, and increased em- 
ployment was also indicated in mining. State- 
ments were tabulated from 1,934 firms, whose 
payrolls aggregated 200,086 employees, as 
against 204,482 at the beginning of February. 

Ontario—lIncreased activity was registered 
in Ontario, where the 3,512 co-operating estab- 
lishments added 3,477 persons to their forces, 
bringing them to 299,457 on March 1. Iron 
and steel and textile reported considerable re- 
covery, and leather, pulp and paper, rubber, clay, 
glass and stone, and non-ferrous metal fac- 
tories, together with the transportation and 


lated from 1,174 firms with 99,084 employees, 
compared with 99,540 in their last report. 
Manufacturing, textile, lumber and _ leather 
products registered a moderate increase, and 
logging and construction were also rather 
brisker, while coal mining, transportation and 
trade showed declines, those in the first 
named group being most extensive. 

British Columbia—Manufacturing,  par- 
ticularly of lumber and non-ferrous metal 
products, recorded a small gain, and logging 
and highway construction also afforded 
greater employment. On the other hand, 
transportation, trade and mining showed de- 
creases. The working forces of the 779 co- 
operating employers aggregated 55,306 per- 
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sons, as compared with 55,403 in the preced- 
ing month. The index was lower than on 
March 1, 1932, when a slight increase had 
been recorded. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment declined slightly in Mont- 
real, Toronto, Ottawa, and Vancouver; on 
the other hand, the trend was slightly up- 
ward in Quebec City, Hamilton, Winnipeg, 
Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities. 

Montreal—Reductions in staffs were reported 
in Montreal, where the gain in manufacturing, 
chiefly in textiles, was offset by the large de- 
creases in construction and trade. Statements 


were tabulated from 1,111 firms employing 
110,689 workers, as compared with 112,238 in 
the preceding month. The tendency on 
March 1, 1982, was upward, but the index then 
was higher. 


Quebec—Manufacturing afforded more em- 
ployment, and construction and transportation 
were also rather brisker, while other industries, 
on the whole, recorded only small changes. 


The working forces of the 150 co-operating 


employers totalled 11,409 persons, compared 
with 11,055 on February 1, 1933. The index 
was lower than on the same date in 1932, when 
a smaller gain had been indicated. 


Nore.—The ‘Relative Weight” in Table 1 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste —INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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GIST as Gepaes Che 5 eR | A AR NRE, i AS. i 102-2 
ALTO MS Leese ee Die ete cole ool elo rcuntege louie fo ote a te cuetecele 103-6 
“OR a be eee, Bs ee edie Get ern MRR ae Soca 103-8 
ENT, MERE akin disotiic@ibiae innit clastic S Toker 105-2 
Sead eens BS Aan meeins (ated ob Coane Gan topo ake 107-1 
[CiG Ry a lapped Se leraiieeeppeemenfn meas 2a aians on Sati beeis fara 103-9 
ISG) el epee Be hu RRR RMP Rai oa GEN oh ae on ie 103-0 
DY eee = es, Acc ER Oe OP Toots o ctclbres hate 99-1 
Meat LOSS oe sets oo: oleceisis et cammmerceie lai sters stoveners, esis 91-6 
Beha 1s ee ee ine ets ater Stade caeretetoyersie 89-7 
1412 mt RRS ao eR SE a NASA Sees Aa ahs 7 ee 88-7 
AND eS A aes ca Gein oto Seana Oooo GO 87-5 
al RR Bee ye RR ay As PoE SPO Fi Po 87-5 
MOG Moe ode e teks eo eh aeite ate aie erane eso oeey Manet oso 89-1 
“Ie And Ware Ae eta pemnicacdt Bact o.o he Botany we Soke 88-7 
JN 35 0 GAS edie ARR aenip oo Sap Gat oo aaNs 86-3 
Shiite Beane Hee We cee | Wc 3 tit Oo etnies hte 86-0 
(OY sep ba eee, Semen ee ape trate PR EYE Rake. serene CEA 86-7 
INC Beate Bisse oR Ie eit cite ood aoekd does 84-7 
"2 Cunnl [eaaes = Aap SPN AAR Perret fle care ries ERR cit arte 83-2 
THOTT ee al Wigl UOR St ea OS amie este, RMI einen 78°5 
LYE bos ial le eke. Ba ane) ees epee ate ier ceee.- Sonne Or ae! *77-0 
“LIES pa att beer, A amie bape ae SRM ea: Seale ieee: 76-9 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
‘Areasiasmat Maren Ly U93Sicc. asses sees 0s 100-0 
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Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 

101-8 84-6 91-8 90-4 77-5 
90-6 76-8 87-0 83-8 75-7 
101-7 83-8 96-7 88-3 81-5 
92-5 89-1 95-6 88-9 86-2 
91-7 85-4 90-5 84-4 87-0 
99-6 89-6 95-0 88-0 91-6 
97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
105-2 104-3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
109-4 103-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 
106-8 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0 
102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 
102-6 101-6 99-3 129-1 95-9 
116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 
112-7 94-7 99-3 106-0 90-5 
111-1 86-3 93-8 92-8 80-6 
99-9 85-9 92-7 91-3 77°5 
93-1 86-5 91-8 88-2 78°7 
88-3 85-0 91-1 86-1 80-9 
87-8 86-0 89-5 87-6 82-7 
96-4 87-8 89-9 89-3 83-7 
96-4 86-6 89-2 90-5 83-7 
90-1 84-4 86-9 90-1 81-4 
87-8 85-3 85-1 91-6 82-8 
84-9 85-8 86-1 94-6 82-1 
86-8 83-6 84-2 91-6 77°8 
83-8 82-9 84-1 86-7 73°8 
80-1 77-8 78-8 84-4 69-7 
76-5 75-7 *78-9 80-4 68-0 
76-8 74-1 79°8 80-0 67-7 

7-6 28-3 42-3 14-0 7-8 
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Toronto.—The textile, lumber, tobacco and 
liquor and iron and steel groups showed! in- 
creased activity, but there was a considerable 
decrease in food, construction, trade and ser- 
vices, so that there was practically no general 
change in the city in the total number em- 
ployed. Returns were received from 1,187 
firms, employing 101,095 workers at the be- 
ginning of March. The index was higher on 
March 1, 1932, than on the date under review. 

Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa showed 
very little change. In construction, manufac- 
tures and transportation there were small de- 
clines, while trade was slightly improved. The 


150 co-operating employers reported a total 
payroll of 10,805 on the date under review, 
compared with 10,828 on February 1. ‘The 
index was lower than at the beginning of 
March, 1932, when a decrease had been noted. 

Hamilton—A slight gain was recorded in 
Hamilton on the whole, and in the manufac- 
turing division there was a moderate improve- 
ment. An aggregate payroll of 22,183 persons 
was reported by the 234 firms whose returns 
were tabulated, and who employed 22,063 in 
their last report. A small gain had been re- 
corded on the same date of last year, but the 
level of employment then was higher. 


Nore.—The ‘Relative Weight” in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of al! 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tarte JI—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


Montreal Toronto 


July . . 
Aen ee ae kt ee 85-5 101-0 
Sept. 1... ke 2a. 86-3 105-8 91-6 
OGGAL ES... a eee 88-0 100-2 93-5 
INOW. 1c ocick cee 84-8 98-5 92-5 
Deeiels; cs. eee ae 85-1 95-9 91-2 
Jan... 1, 1933... £2 «... 77-5 92-6 86-5 
Pep lak, eee 76-1 88-9 84-7 
Miatside rita te cee 75-8 92-3 84-4 
Relative Weight of em- 

ployment by Cities 

as at March 1, 1933.. 15-7 1-6 14-3 


Ottawa 


Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 





87-9 

98-0 77-1 71-8 85-1 89-0 
94-4 77-6 58-7 85-6 88-5 
94-1 77-8 62-5 84-3 87-9 
92-6 76-6 63-7 82-2 85-8 
85-8 70-7 63-9 80-8 82-5 
85-7 70-4 67-2 17-8 81-2 
85-5 70-8 70-5 78-0 80-5 
1-5 3-1 1:3 4-6 3-5 
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Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cittes.— 
An increase was indicated in the Border Cities, 
almost entirely in manufacturing, and espe- 
cially in automobile factories. There was very 
little change in the other groups. Data were 
received from 136 employers with 9,026 work- 
ers, or 359 more than on February 1. Em- 
ployment was slacker than at the beginning 
of March, 1932, when reductions had been 
recorded. 

‘Winnipeg —There was a small increase in 
Winnipeg, where 397 firms reported 32,652 
employees, as against 32,586 in the preceding 
month. The improvement was largely in 
manufacturing, while transportation and com: 
munications were slacker. Employment was 
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in less volume than on March 1 of last year, 
when a reduction had been registered. 

Vancouver —Manufacturing, as a whole, re- 
corded a small gain in Vancouver, but trade, 
construction and services showed curtailment, 
so that there was a reduction of 284 persons 
in the payrolls of the 346 co-operating firms, 
who had 24,927 employees. A greater decrease 
had been indicated on the same date of a year 
ago, when the index was higher. 

Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table II. 


Manufacturing Industries 


The trend of employment in this group was 
upward, according to statistics furnished by 


Nore.—The “Relative Weight” in Table III shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of 


all-employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
‘(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





All in- Manu- 





dustries | facturing Logging 

Maral: 19219, sae... 6.02658 89-1 91-6 147-7 
Marais 1922) some ot ees 82-9 84-5 98-9 
Miers ds oN G28 wae tor ce 8 5 eas 91-0 94-7 160-3 
Marat, 1924 soar 5. eyed 91-8 93-1 163-9 
Maris 1925\e. arr.cg. oes 88-1 88-6 146-2 
Margit 19264. cto siege. ZieSx 92-6 G4-9 139-0 
Marsdits 1927 m.sdce....0.5 had 97-5 99-8 137-5 
Marae P1928 )4.)etice Sek aed 102-6 104-7 159-6 
Mar. 01920.21 Sees... tgs see 111-4 115-7 167-8 
JAN MBL MOGUL a tae: Stee 111-2 106-5 200-2 
gs) 9) Ae ce ae ea 111-6 110-2 209-8 
Maran, «0b. . d.achie «see geht 11)-2 110-9 178-3 
Aprilel one Sane 8b eee 107-8 111-3 87-6 
ERO Ee eee oe eee se 111-4 112-4 63-5 
SUHCREA © ..ck s Etre nets | eee 116-5 113-6 90-0 
Vulyaels pisses cen ee 118-9 111-3 82-1 
atte SER ee are Lee Feet 118-8 110-2 61-5 
Sentsai. 4... a..a2nnc acer. 5 116-6 108-2 54-3 
Oetead cock ea. te ob occ er 116-2 107-8 70-8 
ING Yi Leuscato 6 Seaihete’ oe. dc sibha dhs 112-9 104-6 90-9 
Deceit .)..daeens. Shae 108-5 100-6 106-5 
DaTemee TOOL tna ne cas stern <- 101-7 93-7 107-6 
Febrall were ston cteted 3.8% 100-7 96-1 102-2 
Miata 05: . a..g 42200 55..00%: 100-2 97-6 82-7 
Aprile d colt... 8 bare ces lete be 99-7 99-7 42-9 
Mayan its. pow ie: ates 102-2 100-7 55-9 
FUNC Ls ache fee dors eeis Set 103-6 99-4 53:3 
Julyaad. (oe gesaaes bse 103-8 97-2 38-5 
Auowaslo 4. ge ereoss¢ teat 105-2 94-7 28-8 
Sep teal... adage a dso heee 107-1 94-7 30-5 
Octwel = i aagege nk. hee te 103-9 91-8 42-2 
INOW LE dona Baan he seem? 103-0 88-8 63-7 
BY rene ae ie anes Bae res 99-1 89-6 73-1 
91-6 83-9 68-7 

89-7 85-9 68-5 

88-7 87-0 60-6 

87-5 87-3 31-1 

87-5 85-8 32-5 

89-1 86-0 37°9 

88-7 85-4 34-2 

86-3 82-6 29-1 

86-0 83-1 26-0. 

86-7 84-1 28-4 

84-7 81-7 37-9 

83-2 80-3 56-2 

78-5 74-4 74-5 

*77-0 75-0 67-3 

76-9 75-8 57-1 

Relative Weight of employ- 

~ ment -by industries, as at: eeaiiae - 
Marchy 1, 1933-0 2s . 100-0 53-2 2-2 





as Commun-| Trans- Con- ; 
Mining ications | portation | struction Services | Trade 
97-1 89-4 88-5 54-7 80-5 91-3 
94-5 83-8 89-7 51-3 77-7 87-3 
103-1 83-7 92-1 51-4 78-0 88-2 
104-3 90-5 95-2 57-0 88-7 90-5 
97-2 91-3 90-1 58-8 88-7 91-3 
93-0 94-7 92-3 65-6 93-0 95-8 
101-6 99-8 95-7 72-3 97-3 101-2 
111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105-3 109-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 3-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-¢ 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170:1 142-7 129-5 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
111-6 106°6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-6 
108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
104-5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133-0 120-9 
105-6 105-8 97-8 176-8 134-8 120-5 
108-2 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 120-8 
107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 
107-5 100-5 93-5 128-8 116-1 125-6 
105-1 98-1 85-6 104-8 114-4 125-7 
102-4 97-3 83-4 90-4 112-1 117-2 
101-1 95-2 81-9 83-3 114-7 113-6 
101-0 93-9 81-9 79-9 113-9 114-3 
97-9 94-1 84-3 83-2 114-7 116-2 
96-8 94-1 85-5 92-9 116-8 116-1 
95-0 93-1 85-9 93-3 119-9 115-4 
94-8 93-5 85-3 90-0 117-0 113-8 
96-5 92-9 86-5 84-4 119-4 113-1 
98-2 91-2 87-2 84-3 109-8 114-5 
101-2 89-6 84-5 77-9 106-5 115-4 
99-9 89-3 83-9 67-6 103-7 117-8 
96-9 87-5 78°3 58-5 102-2 119-6 
94-0 85-7 75-0 *56-2 104-2 109-4 
94-6 85-6 74-1 56-5 102-9 107°3 

6-0 3-2 12-4 9-2 2°8 11-0 
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4,910 manufacturers employing 375,911 opera- 
tives, as compared with 372,213 at the begin- 
ning of February. The most pronounced re- 
covery took place in textile factories, but iron 
and steel also showed important seasonal 
gains, and increased activity was recorded in 
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leather, lumber, rubber, pulp and paper, non- 
ferrous metal and tobacco factories. On the 
other hand, food, electrical apparatus and non- 
metallic mineral products works were slacker. 
The general improvement in manufactures was 
not quite so great as on March 1, 1932, and 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 














Industries 1Relative | Mar.1, | Feb. 1, Mar. 1, Mar. 1, Mar. 1, Mare Lon earl: 
weight 1933 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 
MANUIQCOUTING San Ande Ee 53-2 75-8 75-0 87-0 97-6 110-9 115-7 104-7 
Animal products—edible............ 2-3 88-3 88-1 91-6 95-0 100-6 104-7 94-6 
Hurand products, «2900.40 -2 65-0 65-8 79-8 89-1 80-2 84-8 88-2 
Leather and products................ 2-4 84-0 82-2 89-5 89-9 93-0 93-3 108-9 
Boots and. shoesi.3.5.05.¢ ci «ete «os 1-7 91-1 88-9 97-2 97-2 94-9 LS Peete ie Se or 
Lumber and products............... 3-3 44-5 44.4 58-2 70-5 90-4 95-0 88-9 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-5 31-4 31-2 42-2 51-8 76-5 81-1 77-4 
Furnitures: o4.). ay. tee eee 8 64-1 64-1 84-9 105-5 115-7 123-8 113-7 
Other lumber products............ 1-0 69-6 69-3 86-1 99-3 112-5 115-5 106-4 
Musical instruments................. -1 20-5 22-3 48-7 49-1 68-7 103-3 95-3 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-5 87-3 89-8 93 -2 97-6 100-9 100-2 93-8 
Pulp and paper products............. oa 83-9 83-3 87-2 95-4 108-8 108-0 108-3 
Pulp-and paper: 2-9 68-3 67-7 71-4 82-7 103-9 103-2 110-2 
Paperiproductss =. ee eee 1-0 96-9 94-5 95-6 99-1 106-9 109-7 106-0 
Printing and publishing........... 3:2 100-3 100-4 105-2 111-1 116-1 114-3 107-0 
Rubber products... cess eee ee 1-4 76-6 72°3 91-1 102-8 127-5 138-5 119-5 
Textile products...2° ea ee 10-9 91-1 89-2 100-2 102-5 106-3 110-1 106-8 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4-0 97-8 99-3 108-6 103-2 99-8 110-6 110-4 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1:8 66-6 69-4 82-1 83-3 89-7 101-8 104-9 
Woollen, yarn and cloth......... 9 107-3 108-7 114-9 101-2 99-7 108-4 103-4 
Silk and silk goods.............. 1-9 376-5 375-0 367-7 322-8 250-3 2229) Sin Ane eeee 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-3 103-1 102-4 109-6 106-6 110-9 111-5 102-1 
Garments and personal furnishings. 3:5 84-2 77-9 92-6 106-1 111-5 108-5 103-7 
Other textile products............. Ley 73-7 72-0 83-2 89-0 104-1 110-3 111-6 
Plant products (n.e.8.)............+0- Dei 117-4 114-5 120-9 114-6 121-5 121-9 121-7 
Tobacco See jcc 2 eee Soe 1-4 124-2 116-6 121-1 105-4 111-3 1-1). Sa Ey eee 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 106-8 110-6 120-0 127°7 137-9 138.6 "|. eee 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 108-6 112-5 113-5 122-4 171-9 152-9 148-0 
Chemicals and allied products....... bal 104-7 103 -6 109-6 118-9 118-8 112-9 108-9 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 7 48 °2 48-6 76-0 95-4 104-8 107-7 96-0 
Plectricicurrent.5..... eee 1-9 106-7 106-7 116-0 118-4 124-8 116-5 109-0 
Electrical apparatus................. 1:3 88-1 90-2 123-1 136-2 157-8 130-4 109-6 
Iron and steel products.............. 11-0 59°3 58-2 74-9 96-0 117-2 132-1 106-9 
Crude, rolled and forged products. -7 39-6 46-4 67-0 106-8 130-5 141-4 114-1 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-0 63-3 62-3 81-8 99-8 129-4 127-1 117-3 
Agricultural implements........... “4 33-1 30-3 32-4 45-8 84-3 125-3 104-0 
hand vehicles. ...5.cs5 00. -4. eee 5:9 68-8 66-9 80-7 97-0 113-3 134-8 103-7 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-4 69-3 64-4 74-8 94-4 137-7 194-9 120-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 3 57-5 52-5 65-8 98-5 140-8 112-8 104-8 
Heating appliances................ “4 58-6 51-7 73-2 87-0 108-8 132-1 103-3 
Iron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... “4 45-0 44-5 83-2 146-7 173-3 173-2 127-3 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
ducts 2°55) st, Oe. . ae “4 56-1 52-9 74-2 97-3 112-7 134-6 100-4 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-5 57-9 57-0 76-8 91-0 112-5 111-9 105-3 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-7 77-4 76-8 95-9 116-7 134-4 135-3 116-1 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1:6 114-1 116-0 116-2 122-6 142-4 126°3 106-4 
Miscellaneous’ = 2.4... ee 9 eee 5 91-9 92-4 100-4 105-7 110-7 112-1 96-6 
Doggy Sek Sk ee ee 2-2 57-1 67°3 60-6 82-7 178-3 167-8 159-6 
Miiang ss Le cere ok Ans ec ee 6-0 94-6 94-0 101-1 109-5 119-8 115-9 111-4 
Gal) i> eee ak. Se ee 3°3 86-6 85-8 94-4 99-5 106-7 111-6 109-7 
Metalliciores*=¢ <;.)., 25". 3. ae 2°2 134-2 132-8 134-0 138-4 151-7 125-6 122-6 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 5 55-4 57°3 69-7 98-1 116-2 115-8 100-4 
Communications? *, 3 5... 575... Be 2 85-6 85-7 95-2 103-9 118-7 112-0 101-2 
Télegraphs*(° 5205.9 conn “6 81-9 82:3 95-8 102-0 110-5 109-4 98-4 
Pelephones? 2.0... oOo: Bee 2-6 86-5 86-6 95-1 104-3 120-8 112-7 101-9 
Prats portdtion = 02. d.< 0. aku <a oe 12-4 74-1 75-0 81-9 93-2 97-7 99-8 97-3 
Street railways and cartage......... 3-4 112-1 112-4 110-0 118-6 115-6 112-3 103-4 
pream railways... |... 29S od eee 7-6 67-6 68-5 77°8 90-9 97-2 101-3 99-4 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-4 57:3 58-6 68-0 73-0 76:8 74-4 77-9 
Construction and Maintenance........... 9-2 56-5 *56-2 83-3 101-1 83-7 80-0 73°3 
Pigiding? :2 S42 2.1. See... eee 1-4 25-3 28-7 55-0 90-3 109-2 94-3 79°3 
Pighway: ee. f4, See 4-9 97-0 *92-8 138-6 138-1 52-0 40-7 49-9 
Hsilwayp: Ooee) 1 ee a 2-9 51-8 51-0 62-5 81-0 72-7 81-4 75-1 
Services: ;.) > Se te et eee eee 2°8 102-9 104-2 114-7 121-8 125-0 118-4 105-3 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-4 95-4 97-7 110-2 120-5 125-1 113-7 99-1 
Professionals .:.1... 4 Wn oe 3 127-1 125-1 130-2 125-9 119-0 122-5 114-6 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-1 108-3 108-9 117-4 122-6 126-8 124-5 111-5 
TIO + 20 SO meee Se be ae a ee 11-0 107-3 109-4 113-6 122-0 123-0 117-8 109-7 
Tietall 2h en aa hb oo ees Ge eee 8-0 112-2 114-9 119-6 128-1 127-8 121-9 112-3 
Wholesale. sce. wc 2s see 3-0 96-0 96-5 100-0 108-5 112-3 109-0 104-6 
Albedndiusinves on 44-00 se 100-0 76-9 76-8 88-7 100-2 110-2 111-4 102-6 
eee dt 


1 The “‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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was also exceeded by the advance reported on 
the same date in 1931. 


Animal Products, Edible—Employment in 
this industry remained practically the same as 
in the preceding month, while a decrease had 
been recorded on the same date last year. 
The index number stood at 88-3, as compared 
with 91°6 on March 1, 1932. The working 
forces of the 219 reporting establishments 
aggregated 16,050 persons, as compared with 
16,053 on February 1. 

Leather and Products-—There was consider- 
able improvement in employment in this in- 
dustry at the beginning of March, according 
to statistics from 253 manufacturers, whose 
staffs aggregated 17,031 persons, compared with 
16,707 on February 1. Gains were reported in 
Quebec and Ontario. An increase had also 
been noted on the corresponding date a year 
ago, and the index number was then some five 
points higher than on the date under review. 


Lumber and Producis—Improvement was 
indicated in sawmills, container, vehicle, and 
wood-turning and carving, while furniture fac- 
tories and other wood-using industries reported 
curtailment. Statements were tabulated from 
751 employers, whose staffs totalled 22,944 
workers, compared with 22,814 in the preced- 
ing month. The tendency was favourable in 
the Maritime and Paririe Provinces and British 
Columbia, but small decreases were registered 
in Ontario and Quebec. The index number 
was lower than on March 1, 1932, when a 
small increase had also been reported. 

Plant Products, Hdible—A decrease was 
recorded in ‘the edible plant product group, 
chiefly in fruit and vegetable preserving and 
bread and bakery divisions. The firms making 
returns to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
391 in number, had 24,866 workers in their 
employ, or 659 less than at the beginning of 
February. Ontario showed most of the loss, 
but the trend was generally downward. Im- 
provement had been recorded at the beginning 
of March last year, when the index number 
stood at 93-2, compared with 87-3 on the date 
under review. 

Pulp and Paper Products—Employment in 
this division showed an improvement on the 
date under review, chiefly in pulp and paper 
and paper products, while the printing and 
publishing divisions showed a falling off. A 
combined working force of 50,469 persons was 
reported by 557 co-operating manufacturers, 
who had 50,198 employees on February 1. The 
situation was not so favourable as in the early 
spring of 1932, when greater curtailment had 
been noted. The largest increase on the date 
under review took place in Ontario and the 
Maritime Provinces. 
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Rubber Products—A decided improvement 
in employment was recorded in rubber fac- 
tories, 43 of which employed 9,750 workers, as 
compared with 9,203 in their last report. The 
index number was lower than on March 1, 
1932, when a much smaller increase had been 
indicated. 

Textile Products—lIncreases were registered 
in this group chiefly in garment, personal fur- 
nishings and headwear factories, although the 
level of employment was not so high as that 
reported on March 1, 1932. The payrolls of 
the 849 co-operating establishments aggregated 
77,065 persons, as compared with 75,480 on 
February 1. All provinces registered an im- 
provement except the Maritime Provinces, 
where a small decline was indicated. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—_ 
Gains in employment were noted on March 1 
in tobacco factories, while other divisions 
showed only slight changes. The index num- 
ber in the tobacco and beverage group, stand- 
ing at 117-4, was some three points lower than 
on the same date of a year ago. Data were 
received from 149 firms employing 15,142 
workers, or 425 more than in their last report. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There was 
very little change in building material plants, 
in which the situation was not so good as on 
the same date in 1932. Statements were com- 
piled from 178 manufacturers with 5,224 em- 
ployees, as against 5,282 in the preceding 
month. 

Electric Current—Employment in plants 
producing electric power showed a slight gain, 
according to the 93 co-operating firms who 
employed 13,163 workers, compared with 13,159 
on February 1. There were declines in the 
Maritime Provinces and Quebec, with improve- 
ment in Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia. The index number, at 
106-7, was 9-3 points lower than on March 1, 
1932, when a small gain had also been re- 
ported. 

Electrical Apparatus—The trend of employ- 
ment was downward in electrical appliance 
factories, 88 of which reduced their payrolls 
by 184 persons to 9,244 on the date under re- 
view; Quebec registered most of the loss. 
Greater curtailment had been indicated at the 
beginning of March, 1932, but the index num- 
ber was then several points higher. 


Iron and Steel Products—Continued ad- 
vances were reported in the iron and steel 
industry, in which employment was, however, 
in smaller volume than in the early spring of 
1932. Automobile and heating appliance fac- 
tories registered the greatest increases, but 
there was also an upward movement in agri- 
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cultural implement, steel shipbuilding and re- 
pairing, foundry and machine shops. Returns 
were tabulated from 774 establishments having 
77,678 persons in their employ, or 1,297 more 
than in the preceding month. The most note- 
worthy expansion was in Ontario, but general 
improvement was noted except in the Prairie 
Provinces. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Smelting and 
refining plants showed heightened activity, while 
other non-ferrous metal plants reported little 
general change; 130 firms had 11,982 workers 
on their payrolls, as against 11,863 at the be- 
ginning of February. The additions to staffs 
were made in Ontario and British Columbia, 
while there were slight losses in Quebec, the 
Maritime and Prairie Provinces. The level of 
employment was lower than on March 1, 1982, 
when gains were also indicated. 


Mineral Products, n.e.s—Statistics tabulated 
from 113 employers showed a small decline in 
their forces of 11,428 workers. Practically no 
change had been recorded on the correspond- 
ing date a year ago, when the index number 
was some two points higher. 


Logging 


Marked contractions were noted in logging 
camps, in many of which the season’s opera- 
tions were almost completed; 231 firms had 
15,700 men in their employ, or 2,735 fewer 
than in their last report. The decline involved 
a rather larger number of workers than that 
recorded at the beginning of March a year 
ago, when the index was 3-5 points higher. 


Mining 

Coal—Employment in the mining of coal 
showed gains. A decided improvement was 
reported in the Maritime Provinces, although 
a seasonal falling off was indicated in the 
Western coal fields. Eighty-nine operators 
increased their labour forces from 23,031 per- 
sons on February 1 to 23,267 at the beginning 
of March, 1933. Losses were indicated on 
March 1, 1932, but the index number was then 
a few points higher. 


Metallic Ores—There was an upward trend 
in employment in this group on the date 
under review. Data were received from 69 
mines employing 15,853 workers, as against 
15,715 at the beginning of February. The 
index was fractionally higher than on March 1, 
1932, when a small loss had been recorded. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). 
—A decline was registered in these industries, 
according to statistics from 71 employers hav- 
ing 3,623 persons on their payrolls, compared 


with 3,789 in the preceding month. An in- 
crease had been noted on March 1 of a year 
ago, when the index was higher. 


Communications 


Small reductions in personnel were indicated 
on telephones and telegraphs; returns were 
received from 82 companies and branches with 
22,515 employees, compared with 22,547 in the 
preceding month. Greater cuntailment had 
been registered on March 1, 1932, when the 
index was higher. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Statistics 
were tabulated from 177 employers in this 
division, whose staffs included 23,789 persons, 
as compared with 23,863 at the beginning of 
February. Larger reductions had been noted 
on the same date in 1932, when the volume of 
employment was slightly lower. 


Steam Railways—Continued but much 
smaller reductions were registered in steam 
railway operation, from which 712 workers 
were released by the 99 co-operating companies 
and divisional superintendents, on whose pay- 
rolls were 53,796 persons. A greater loss had 
been indicated on March 1 of last year, but 
the index number was then higher. Declines 
were noted on the date under review in all 
provinees except Ontario, where very httle 
change was noted. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
small decline in the shipping and stevedoring 
group, in which employment was slacker than 
on March 1, 1932; on the date under review, 
88 employers reported a staff of 9,957 persons. 
Improvement around the Quebec and Ontario 
ports was offset by losses in the Maritime 
Provinces; very little change was shown in 
British Columbia. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—As on the same date last year, 
there was a falling-off in building activities at 
the beginning of March, in which all provinces 
shared. The 615 contractors furnishing data 
throughout the Dominion had 10,084 em- 
ployees, as against 11,558 on February 1. The 
level of employment was considerably lower 
than in the early spring of 1982. . 


Highway—Highway construction registered 
considerable improvement on March 1, 1933, 
when 308 employers reported 34,410 workers, 
as compared with 32,931 on February 1. Gains 
were indicated in Ontario, the Prairie Prov- 
inces and British Columbia, while there were 
contractions in Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces. Employment in this group was 
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better than on March 1 in any other year on 
record, except 1931 and 1932; the curtailment 
of unemployment relief works accounted for 
the relatively low level of employment as 
compared with these years. 


Railways—KEmployment on steam railway 
construction and maintenance showed an in- 
crease, according to data received from 34 
companies and divisional superintendents em- 
ploying 20,705 persons, or 331 more than at 
the beginning of February. There were ad- 
vances in all provinces except Ontario and 
British Columbia. A gain had also been noted 
at the beginning of March in 1932, when the 
index was higher. 


Services 


Fewer employees were indicated in the ser- 
vice group, in which 309 establishments re- 
ported a staff of 20,110, as compared with 
20,399 on February 1. Activity was less than 
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in the same month of 1932, when small addi- 
tions to the staffs had been reported. 


Trade 


Retail and wholesale trade continued to re- 
lease employees; there was a seasonal decrease 
of 1,482 an the personnel of the 878 firms fur- 
nishing data, who had 77,636 employees. The 
index stood at 107-3 on March 1, 1933, com- 
pared with 113-6 at the beginning of March, 
1932, when a greater loss had been recorded. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by econonue 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total num- 
ber of employees reported in Canada by the 
firms making returns on the date indicated. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of February, 1933 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness duc to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged in work outside their own trades 
or who are idle due to illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions involved in 
industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

The trend of activity among local trade 
unions at the close of February was slightly 
upward from the previous month, the 1,762 
labour organizations making returns with a 
membership total of 150,168 persons showing 
an unemployment percentage of 24°3 in con- 
trast with 25:5 per cent in January. The 
situation was, however, somewhat less favour- 
able than in February, 1932, when 20-6 per 
cent of the members reported were without 
work. A substantial reduction from January 
in the unemployment percentage was reported 
in Nova Scotia, attributable mainly to the 
failure of a union to make returns for Febru- 
ary which had indicated extensive employment 
losses in the previous month. In Alberta, 
improvement on a moderate scale from Janu- 
ary was reported, the coal mines and manufac- 
turing industries affording a better employ- 
ment volume, and in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan slight gains in activity were recorded. On 
the other hand, a less favourable employment 
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tendency was reflected by New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia unions 
from January, though the changes were quite 
slight, being less than 1 per cent in the last 
three provinces named. Quieter conditions 
prevailed in every province during February 
than in the corresponding month last year, 
Ontario and Quebec, with contractions in em- 
ployment of about 6 per cent and over 4 per 
cent respectively, showing the most important 
losses, followed by declines of around 2 per 
cent in New Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan. In the remaining provinces the re- 
cessions were but fractional. 


A separate tabulation is made each month 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province, with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. Toronto unions reported the most 
substantial percentage of idleness of the cities 
compared during February, the situation in 
this city, however, remaining approximately the 
same as in January. In Montreal and Van- 
couver the level of activity was but slightly 
reduced from January, though the percentages 
of idleness recorded were pronounced, follow- 
ing next in line to that reported from Toronto. 
A noteworthy gain in activity from January 
was registered by Edmonton unions, and in 
Winnipeg also the situation showed moderate 
improvement. On the other hand Saint John, 
Halifax and Regina indicated some lowering 
of the employment volume available from 
January. In making a comparison with the 
returns for February of last year Saint John 
unions reported employment expansion on a 
moderate scale, during the month reviewed, 
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improvement of minor importance being re- 
corded by Halifax and Regina unions. Con- 
ditions in Montreal and Toronto were con- 
siderably quieter than in February a year ago, 
the situation declining in each of these cities 
by slightly over 5 per cent. Contractions, of 
lesser extent, were reported by Winnipeg, 
Edmonton and Vancouver unions. 

Appearing with this article is a chart which 
traces the course of unemployment by months 
from January, 1927, to date. The curve dur- 
ing February dipped slightly from the January 


stantially the same as in January, with a 
slight tendency toward lessened employment. 
Activity for general labourers was largely cur- 
tailed from January, woodworkers showing a 
moderate reduction in the volume of work 
afforded with minor contractions apparent 
among brewery and leather workers. Con- 
trasted with the returns in the manufacturing 
industries for February last year, when 17-4 
per cent of idleness was recorded, the iron and 
steel trades suffered losses involving the great- 
est number of members during the month re- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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level, showing a somewhat better employment 
volume available though inactivity as indi- 
cated by the curve was more pronounced than 
in February last year, the level attained being 
above that shown at the end of February, 
1932. 

From unions in ‘the manufacturing industries 
460 reports were received in February, embrac- 
ing a membership of 40,899 persons, 10,459 or 
25:6 per cent of whom were idle on the last 
day of the month, contrasted with 29.6 per 
cent in January. Improvement on a _ note- 
worthy scale was recorded by iron and steel, 
garment, glass, and hat and cap workers from 
January, papermakers, bakers and confection- 
ers, textile workers and cigarmakers showing 
gains in employment of lesser magnitude. In 
the printing trades the situation remained sub- 
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viewed, though a large falling off in employ- 
ment was also manifest in the garment and 
textile trades. Cigarmakers and meat cutters 
and butchers reported extensive percentage 
curtailment, which however affected few work- 
ers. Less favourable conditions than in Feb- 
ruary last year also prevailed for printing 
tradesmen, bakers and confectioners, leather, 
glass, jewellery and brewery workers. On the 
other hand, the level of activity for paper- 
makers, wood, and hat and cap workers and 
general labourers was considerably better than 
in February, 1932. 

The coal mining industry showed some ad- 
vancement from the preceding month in the 
volume of work afforded during February, the 
42 unions making returns with a total of 12,452 
members indicating an unemployment per- 
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centage of 6-8, in contrast with 8-6 per cent 
of inactivity in January. Practically no change 
was manifest in the situation from February, 
1932, when 6-9 per cent of the members re- 
ported were idle. This favourable employ- 
ment tendency from January was apparent in 
the Western coal fields, the Nova Scotia situ- 
ation remaining unchanged from the previous 
month. A somewhat better employment 
tendency than in February last year was noted 
in both the Nova Scotia and Alberta mines, 
British Columbia unions, however, showing a 
large drop in activity during the month re- 
viewed. A considerable amount of short time 
continued to be in evidence among the coal 
miners. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Building and construction was quieter during 
February than in the previous month, the 
percentage of idleness standing at 71:7 in con- 
trast with 69-4 per cent in January. The 
February percentage was based on the returns 
received from 280 associations of building 
tradesmen with a combined membership of 
18,9483 persons. Bricklayers, masons and plas- — 
terers, carpenters and joiners, plumbers and 
steamfitters, and bridge and structural iron 
workers all indicated a lower level of activity 
from January which the improvement mani- 
fest among painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, tile layers, lathers and roofers, hod 
carriers and building labourers, electrical 
workers, and granite and stonecutters was not 
sufficient to offset. In making a comparison 
with the returns in the building and construc- 
tion trades for February, 1932, when 65-3 per 
cent of unemployment was recorded, bridge 
and structural iron workers, bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, carpenters and joiners, 
granite and stonecutters, plumbers and steam- 
fitters, tile layers, lathers and roofers, and hod 
carriers and building labourers all reported 
moderate curtailment of employment during 
the month reviewed. On the other hand, a 
much better situation was maintained by elec- 
trical workers from February last year, and 
painters, decorators and paperhangers also 
were afforded a greater volume of activity. 

Little change in conditions was manifest in 
the transportation industries during February 
from the previous month, tthe tendency, how- 
ever, being toward a higher employment 
volume. This was manifest by the returns 
tabulated from 785 unions of transportation 
workers, including a membership of 56,340 
persons, 8,656 of whom or 15-4 per cent were 
idle on the last day of the month contrasted 
with a percentage of 15-6 in January. Steam 
railway employees, whose returns constituted 
over 80 per cent of the entire group member- 
ship reported, street and electric railway em- 
ployees, and teamsters and chauffeurs, all 
indicated a slightly better situation than in 
January, which was largely counteracted by 
declines in employment among nevigation 
workers. Some falling off in activity was 


' noted in the transportation industries from 


February, 1932, when 13-5 per cent of unem- 
ployment was recorded, increased idleness 
among steam railway employees being an im- 
portant factor in this retrogressive employment 
movement, with nominal contractions only 
apparent among street and electric railway 
employees. Conditions for navigation workers 
were substantially better than in February last 
year, while among teamsters and chauffeurs a 
fully engaged situation was shown, compared 
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with a moderate unemployment percentage in 
February a year ago. 

Among retail clerks a higher level of activ- 
ity was noted during February from the 
previous month, the 6 associations making re- 
turns with an aggregate of 1,096 members 
showing 2-0 per cent of idleness at the close 
of the month in comparison with a percentage 
of 5-5 in January. A slight employment re- 
duction was indicated from February, 1982, 
when only 0-7 per cent of the members re- 
ported were without work. 

The 75 associations of civic employees from 
which reports were tabulated in February, 
covering a membership of 7,449 persons, showed 
that 557 or a percentage of 7-5 were without 
work in contrast with percentages of 9:0 in 
January and 6°3 in February, 1932. 

Slacker conditions than in the preceding 
month prevailed among unions in the miscel- 
janeous group of trades during February, as 
shown by the returns tabulated from 112 locals 
with a membership aggregate of 3,955 persons. 
Of these, 890 or 22°5 per cent were without 
employment at the end of the month in con- 
trast with 18-6 per cent an January. Hotel 
and restaurant employees reported a large 
falling off in activity from January, and the 
contractions indicated by stationary engineers 
and firemen were substantial, declines on a 
much smaller scale being registered by theatre 
and stage employees. Barbers and unclassified 
workers, on the other hand, reported a nomin- 
ally improved situation. A slight drop in 
activity was reflected in the miscellaneous 
group of trades from February, 1932, when 
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20:6 per cent of idleness was recorded, hotel 
and restaurant employees, as in the previous 
comparison, showing heavy employment. losses, 
while recessions of more moderate proportions 
were indicated by theatre and stage employees, 
and stationary engineers and firemen. A 
somewhat better employment volume was 
available to barbers than in February a year 
ago, gains of less than 1 per cent being appar- 
ent among unclassified workers. 


From unions of fishermen 38 reports were re- 
ceived in February, including a membership 
of 755 persons, 13-2 per cent of whom were 
idle on the last day of the month in contrast 
with 13.7 per cent im January. In February 
last year, however, all fishermen were reported 
at work, 


Unemployment among lumber workers and 
loggers was more pronounced in February 
than in either the previous month or February 
a year ago as was manifest by returns tabu- 
lated from 4 locals with a membership total of 
660 persons. Of these 207 were reported idle 
at the end of the month, a percentage of 31-4 
compared with percentages of 22-9 in January 
and 21:2 in February a year ago. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1932 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for February of each year from 1919 
to 1930 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1931, to date. Table IT summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Offices Reports for February, 1933 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of February, 1933, as in- 
dicated by the average daily placements 
effected, showed declines of over 13 per cent 
and 27 per cent, respectively, from that of the 
preceding month and from February a year 
ago. All industrial divisions, except trade and 
mining, showed decreased placements in com- 
parison with January, the highest losses being 
in construction and maintenance and farming, 
and the gains mentioned, nominal only. When 
compared with February last year, farming and 
trade alone showed increases, that in the 
former group bemg due to additional place- 
ments under the Farm Relief Act, but these 
gains were insufficient to influence to any de- 
gree the declines recorded in all other sec- 
tions, the loss in construction and maintenance 
being particularly heavy. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1931, as repre- 


sented by the ratio of vacancies notified, and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be noted that the 
curve, both of vacancies and placements in 
relation to applications showed a slightly up- 
ward trend during the first half of February, 
but followed a downward course during the 
latter half of the month under review and at 
the close of the period each level was about 
ten points below that recorded at the end of 
February a year ago. The ratio of vacancies 
to each 100 applications was 53.6 during the 
first half and 49.5 during the second half of 
February, 1933, in comparison with the ratios 
of 61.3 and 58.9 during the corresponding 
periods of 1982. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the periods un- 
der review were 51.6 and 47.3, as compared 
with 60.0 and 57.4 during the corresponding 
month of 1932. 
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The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during February, 1933, 
was 989, as compared with 1,145 during the 
preceding month, and with 1,338 in February a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 1,914 compared 
with 2,275 in January, 1933, and with 2,223 
during February last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
February, 1933, was 948, of which 366 were in 
regular employment and 582 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,093 during the pre- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, each year, from January, 1923, 
to date:— 








Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Total 

1902S Ait crccracrraobort 347, 165 115,387 462,552 
VQ Oa et crete nectacere ate a 247, 425 118, 707 366, 132 
JOQDR . PASM eea ce ties: osctas 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
1926. Ree See 300, 226 109, 929 410, 155 
1927 SAR ee 302, 723 112,046 414, 769 
1928.e923 Gaiereiaeniae F 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
19205 jcc er eeu aaaebee 260, 747 137, 620 398 , 367 
O30 Se rt ahs eerie 187,872 180,807 368, 679 
Hs ITER <, RETRO See 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 

9305 tn, meceak tenon giteare ater Loa 198, 443 352,214 
1933 (2 months)....... A220 28,810 50,037 
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ceding month. Placements for February a 
year ago averaged 1,306. daily, consisting of 
394 placements in regular and 912 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of February, 1933, the 
offices of the Service referred 24,003 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 22,733 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular em- 
ployment were 8,771, of which 5,989 were of 
men and 2,782 of women, while placements in 
casual work totalled 13,962. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 18,241 
for men and. 5,473 for women, a total of 23,714, 
while applications for work numbered 45,919, 
of which 35,391 were from men and 10,528 from 
women. 


1931 








ph aes oer eed 





tole 


1933 


Nova Scotia 


There was a decline of nearly 4 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in Nova Scotia during Febru- 
ary, when compared with the preceding month, 
but a gain of 565 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were nearly 4 per cent less than in 
January but 605 per cent above February, 
1932. The abnormal gain in placements over 
February of last year was entirely due to work 
provided for relief of unemployment on high- 
way construction, and this was the only group 
to show any increase. Of the losses in other 
divisions, none of which were important, that 
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in services was largest. Placements under con- 
struction and maintenance numbered 4,113, 
and in services 199. Of the latter 146 were of 
household workers. During the month 50 men 
and 50 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


NEw BrRuNSWICK 


During February, orders received and place- 
ments effected by Employment Offices in New 
Brunswick were 57 per cent less than in the 
preceding month but nearly 20 per cent higher 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. The highway division of construction 
and maintenance showed the largest gain in 
placements over February, 1932, and was re- 
sponsible for the increase under this com- 
parison, although trade also showed improve- 
ment. These gains were offset, in part, by de- 
clines in services and manufacturing, the 
changes in other groups being nominal only. 
Placements under construction and mainte- 
nance numbered 272, and in services 367. Of 
the latter, 252 were of household workers. 
There were 64 men and 51 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


QUEBEC 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
the Province of Quebec during February 
called for approximately the same number of 
workers as in the preceding month, but were 
69 per cent above the corresponding month of 
last year. There was a gain of 3 per cent in 
placements over January and of nearly 48 per 
cent over February, 1932. Ali industrial divi- 
sions, except construction and maintenance and 
farming, participated in the gain in placements 
over February of last year. None of the 
changes, however, were large, except in services, 
where a considerable increase was reported. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 70; logging, 64; construction 
and maintenance, 157; trade, 68; and services, 
1,101, of which 939 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
402 of men and 799 of women. 


ONTARIO 


Apportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during February, were nearly 7 per 
cent Jess favourable than in the preceding 
month and nearly 54 per cent below the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a de- 
cline of nearly 6 per cent in placements in 
comparison with January and of over 54 per 
cent when compared with February, 1932. The 
curtailment of placements on relief work ac- 
counted for the substantial decline from Febru- 
ary of last year and represented nearly the 
entire reduction for the Province as a whole, 


as losses in the manufacturing industries were 
largely offset by gains in services, farming and 
trade. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 299; logging, 360; farm- 
ing, 276; transportation, 63; construction and 
maintenance, 4,048; trade, 377; and services, 
2,603, of which 1,847 were of household 
workers. There were 1,958 men and 963 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 


MANITOBA 


There was a decline of over 27 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in Manitoba during Febru- 
ary, when compared with the preceding month 
and of nearly 43 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Slightly 
higher percentages of loss were also recorded 
in placements. Considerably less work had 
been provided in relief of unemployment on 
highway construction than during February of 
last year, which was mainly responsible for the 
decline in placements under this comparison, 
although services and logging also showed 
losses. The only gain was in farming, attrib- 
utable to placements under the Farm Relief 
plan. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded: logging, 53; farming, 789; construction 
and maintenance, 509; trade, 41; and services, 
646, of which 433 were of household workers. 
There were 1,192 men and 291 women placed 
in regular employment during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in Sas- 
katchewan during February, was nearly 48 per 
cent less than in the preceding month, but 
over 23 per cent greater than during the cor- 
responding month of last year. There was a 
decline of nearly 46 per cent in placements 
when compared with January but a gain of 22 
per cent in comparison with February, 1932. 
Farm placements were considerably higher 
than during February of last year, as many 
men had been provided with employment un- 
der the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act. 
This increase, supplemented with minor gains 
in construction and maintenance and mining, 
accounted for the increase under this com- 
parison. Fewer placements were reported in 
manufacturing, services, logging and trade, but 
none of these losses were large. Industrial divi-. 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: farming, 784; 
mining, 25; construction and maintenance, 
585; trade, 53; and services, 577, of which 427 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 994 of men 
and 331 of women. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1933 
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during | at end of rates Ce) es f oe 
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aad eb dely = 3 - 667 115 552 957 96 
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Saint John 278 0 283 278 87 191 496 62 
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Belleville. eee ses aes ce eet 103 0 129 101 55 298 
Hesntiond iiss dew g Ad ARES hs Ad : aa a 39 20 2,904 “H 
ALAIN, :s\adeccretelechuieetore aye Steyererseine’s 1 20 14 0 
Fort Frances.. Ee a ee Ae ar ee 38 27 11 11 iW) 0 127 73 
Korts Williams. csc stceciae es - Hastiels ciate’ 334 0 439 334 285 49 425 558 
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Hamilton RON PSONAE vioe et ohee Cee eS ee tae 299 4 657 342 93 195 2,614 202 
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Niagara 1 TAG B pees ten eerie tnd Seg me ey 8 103 1 1,139 112 55 47 1,675 84 
INOTENO BAY c.csiociae ccloc pease oniee 107 1 135 107 96 11 240 38 
Oshawa largest «se thee «cost eseeee 1,713 0 1, 785 1,710 36 1,674 1,348 77 
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*136 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during February, were over 9 per 
cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month and 64 per cent below the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was a decline 
also in placements of over 11 per cent when 
compared with January and of nearly 65 per 
cent in comparison with February, 19382. The 
loss in placements from February of last year 
was almost entirely due to the curtailment of 
relief work on highway construction, although 
services and mining also showed declines. The 
only gain of importance was in farming, in 
which group many placements had been 
effected under the Farm Relief plan. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions were: manufac- 
turing, 25; logging, 71; farming, 574; trans- 
portation, 26; construction and maintenance, 
531; and services, 296, of which 238 were of 
household workers. There were 817 men and 
174 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


BrITIsH COLUMBIA 


There was a decline of nearly 12 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in British Columbia during 
February when compared with the preceding 
month and of over 18 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements also were over 11 per cent less than 
in January and nearly 18 per cent below Febru- 
ary, 1932. As in Alberta, placements on high- 
way construction were considerably less than 
in February of last year, which accounted for 
the decrease under this comparison. Placements 
in the services group increased, but in farming, 
manufacturing and transportation small de- 
clines were recorded; the changes in other 
groups were nominal only. The only groups in 
which any considerable number of placements 


were effected were construction and mainte- » 


nance and services, there being 1,792 placements 
in the former and 583 in the latter division. 
Of the placements in services 323 were of 
household workers. During the month 512 
men and 123 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of February, 1933, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 8,771 placements in regular employment, 
4,160 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment located was outside the immediate 
vicinity of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 181 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 166 going to points within the same proy- 


ince as the despatching office and 15 to other 
provinces. The reduced transportation rate, 
which is 2.7 cents per mile with a minimum 
fare of $4, is granted by the railway companies 
to bona fide applicants at the Employment 
Service who may desire to travel to distant 
employment. for which no workers are avail- 
able locally. 

Offices in Ontario granted 96 certificates for 
reduced transportation during February, all 
provincial. Of these, 92 were issued to bush- 
workers, 50 travelling from Port Arthur and 42 
from Fort William to employment at points 
within their respective zones. In addition, 
the Port Arthur zone received 2 mine workers 
from Timmins. Securing a certificate at Port 
Arthur also, one shoemaker journeyed to North 
Bay, while from Toronto one diver was sent 
to Stratford. In Manitoba, 28 persons took 
advantage of the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate during February, 8 going 
to centres within the province and 15 to other 
provinces. The former included one carpenter 
shipped from St. Boniface to employment 
within its own zone, and 2 mine labourers, one 
farm teamster, one farm domestic, and one 
hotel cook journeying from Winnipeg to cen- 
tres within the Winnipeg zone. The move- 
ment outside the province originated at Win- 
nipeg and comprised the transfer of 3 bush- 
men, 7 labourers, 1 blacksmith and 1 black- 
smith’s helper to Port Arthur, 1 farm hand 
and 1 farm housekeeper to Estevan and 1 farm 
hand to Regina. Saskatchewan transfers at the 
reduced rate during February numbered 4, all 
provincial and effected by the Regina office, 
which despatched 1 hotel waitress to Saskatoon 
and 3 teachers within its own zone. The AI- 
berta labour movement during February was 
to employment within the province, 39 persons 
receiving reduced transportation vouchers. 
Travelling from Edmonton 1 hotel cook was 
conveyed to Drumheller and 29 bushmen, 3 
miners, 3 farm hands and 2 farm housekeepers 
to situations within the Edmonton zone. The 
Drumheller zone also was the destination of 
one farm housekeeper sent from Calgary. Per- 
sons benefiting by the Employment Service 
reduced transportation rate in British Colum- 
bia during February were 19 in number, all of 
whom were transported from Vancouver to 
provincial employment. Included in these 
were 1 hotel cook journeying to Penticton and 
15 mine workers, 2 hotel cooks and 1 farm 
hand within the Vancouver zone. 

Of the 181 persons who were carried at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during February 110 travelled by the Cana- 
dian ‘National Railways, 53 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 16 by the Pacific Great East- 
ern Railway and 2 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway. 
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(4) Building Permits issued in Canada in February, 1933 


The value of the building represented by 
the permits issued by 61 cities during Febru- 
ary, as compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, was lower by $256,972 or 22-1 per 
cent than in the preceding month, and was also 
less by $1,938,365 or 68-1 per cent than in 
February last year; the total stood at $906,906 
during February, 1933, as compared with 
$1,163,878 in January, 1933, and $2,845,271 in 
February, 1982. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted over 80 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at about $291,000, 
and more than 590 permits for other buildings, 
estimated to cost in excess of $575,000. In 
addition, an engineering project, valued at 
$10,000, was reported at Port Arthur. In 
January, authority was given for the erection 
of some 90 dwellings and 600 other buildings, 
estimated at approximately $240,000 and 
$640,000 respectively. 

New Brunswick, Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia reported increases in the value of 
the permits issued as compared with January, 
1933; the largest gain, of $32,701, took place in 
Ontario. Of the declines in the remaining 


provinces, those of $249,091 or 96-8 per cent 
in Saskatchewan, and $113,790 or 34:7 per 
cent in Quebec were most pronounced. 

As compared with February, 1932, all proy- 
inces except New Brunswick and British Co- 
lumbia recorded declines, that of $911,097 or 
72°3 per cent in Ontario being most marked. 

Of the larger cities, Vancouver recorded an 
increase in the value of the permits issued as 
compared with January, 1933, and also as com- 
pared with February, 1932. Toronto showed 
an increase in the first, but a reduction in the 
second instance, while in Montreal and Winni- 
peg, there were decreases in both comparisons. 
Of the other cities, the following recorded in- 
creases in the value of the building authorized 
during February as compared with January, 
1933, and also with February, 1932: Fort Wil- 
liam, Guelph, Kamloops, London, New Glas- 
gow, Oshawa, Saint John, Stratford, Three 
Rivers, and Victoria. 

Cumulative Record for First Two Months, 
1933-—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
February, and in the first two months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS ESTIMATED BY BUILDING PERMITS AS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES. 











wae February, | January, | February, 
Cities 1933 1933 1932 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward ?’d— 
Charlottetown......|.......-..6- Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 29, 600 37,435 66,400 
*Halifa eS. sz asvee4 27,900 37, 290 66, 225 
New Glasgow....... 1,700 Nil 175 
Sydneysen cts. .se ee Nil 145 Nil 
New Brunswick..... 14,565 5, 680 14,055 
Fredericton......... Nil Nil Nil 
*Monetonee::. 94 Nil Nil 11,600 
“Saint Johne. sscn2: 14,565 5, 680 2,455 
Quebec: oro 214,575 328, 365 797,314 
*Montreal—*Maison- 
NOUVEL esis s gets de) 194,210 308, 190 727, 599 
*Quebeeta-. cesses 13,590 11,875 34,015 
Shawinigan Falls.... 1,300 Nil 5, 000 
*Sherbrooke 2,200 4,100 25, 900 
*Three Rivers....... 775 Nil 600 
*Westmount......... 2,500 4,200 4,200 
OGntario.............. 348, 745 316,044} 1,259,842 
Beileville........... Nil 625 200 
*Brantiord Jo..ce ken - 857 425 23,115 
Chatharie e ascc..: 1,150 800 2325 
“Wort William,.....- 16,500 200 1,650 
Gal aie Tere ox: 2,780 3,345 2,450 
"Guelph. o. 2. oe te 10, 260 1,050 6,270 
“Hamiltonveccces ce. 5,800) . 39, 100 105,300 
Skingstone.eteerac ke 2,780 565 Pilih 
*Kitchener «32.5724. 4,435 880 31,335 
Shondons... ee ee 34, 855 29,715 32,245 
Niagara Falls....... 350 3,800 5, 230 
shawasene escctee 1, 730 Nil 155 
“Ottawa. Joke se 42,525 11,450 139, 710 
Owen Sound........ 375 2,200 Nil 
*Peterborough....... 10 1,100 10, 650 
*Port Arthur.....2.. 18,715 1,065 60 
*“Stratiordes mea 3,170 625 35 
*St. Catharines...... 885 997 42,120 
*St: Phomasees. 205.) Nil 9, 820 2,650 








ane February, | January, | February, 
Cities 1933 1933 1932 
: $ $ § 
Gntario—Con. 
Sarnia sof ees 1,760 2,940 2,365 
Sault Ste. Marie... . 5,085 185 8, 600 
“Toronto water cok 152, 792 134, 050 690, 874 
York and East 
York Townships 33, 986 52,720 97,295 
Welland). 22-2 es « 4,750 6, 050 2,160 
“Windsor: cetera fd 2,600 11, 400 14,300 
East Windsor..... il Nil 33, 093 
Riverside......... ING) EPEAT 4 Nil 
Sandwich......... Nil Nil Nil 
Walkerville....... Nil Nil Nil 
Woodstock.......... 595 937 2,825 
Manitoba............ 8,500 17,350 63, 804 
“brandon... sree aes Nil 250 1,254 
St. Boniface......... 750 1,250 50 
*Winnipegs....<. cee ae 7, 750 15,850 62,500 
Saskatchewan....... 8,120 257,211 217,819 
*Moose Jaw.......... 2,000 il 34,564 
ROMINA a cckicc time aes 5,670 255, 611 19,926 
*Saskatoon.......... 450 1,600 163,329 
Alberta.............. 35,614 33,525 179,371 
*Caloaryor.. seer 25, 684 14,591 141,511 
*Hdmonton: ..c seas s 9, 065 6,110 30,465 
Lethbridge......... 770 12,824 7030 
Medicine Hat....... 95 Nil 360 
British Columbia.... 247,187] ° 168, 268 246, 666 
Kamloops as cue wee 8, 602 450 400 
INBDAIINO 4... at-eeee 1,120 455 5,300 
*New Westminster... 6, 050 2,000 16,845 
Prince Rupert....... 1,530 200 10,035 
*Vancouver.......... 195,875 145, 230 193,665 
North Vancouver. 150 210 3, 150-: 
MWAGLOLIAS sce ceed 33, 860 19,723 Lait 
Total—61 cities..... 906, 906 1,163,878 2,845,271 
*Total—35 cities..... 838,328] 1,074,887] 2,934,267 





1Reports not received. 
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Average 

Indexes of | indexes of 

Value of Value of value of wholesale 
permits permits permits prices of 
Year issued issued in issued in building 

in first two first two materials 

February months months _|in first two 
(1926=100) months 

1926=100) 

$ $ 

GS Seer. a: 806,906 | 2,070,784 17-6 75-2 
1032 tee ste 2,845,271 6, 056, 283 51-1 79-4 
103 lees 6,395,659 | 14,797,115 124-8 83-8 
O30 ees 8,919,078 | 16,136,475 136-1 96-8 
19295... 4). 10,465,330 | 18,882,210 159-2 99-6 
1028 Sea: 10,318,338 | 18,034,925 152-1 96-4 
TVA) scan. es 7,638,176 | 13,314,718 112-3 97-1 
1926. . £28 7,139,549 | 11,859, 083 100-0 102-4 
1925 ee 5,902,118 | 11,349,388 95-7 103-2 
1924- 4,093,800 | 8,554,379 72-1 112-3 
LO23) Seat 5,679, 671 9,819, 169 82-8 110-1 
1902 fe. 4,738,105 | 8,064,642 68-0 108-3 
LO 2iee ee 3,683,359 | 6,278,923 52-9 140-5 
19205 er 6,156,287 | 10,178,311 85-8 137-5 





the latter, based upon the total for 1926 as 
100. The average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials in January and 
February of the same years are also given 
(1926=100). 

The aggregate for the first two months of 
1933 was lower than in the same months of 
1932 and earlier years of the record, but it 
should also be noted that the wholesale costs . 
of building materials were also considerably 
lower in the first two months of the present 
year than in the months January-February 
of any other year since 1920. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities in 
February, 1933, in January, 1933, and Febru- 
ary, 1932. The 35 citiesfor which statistics are 
available since 1910 are indicated by asterisks. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


of Oe British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
March, 1933, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 

Employment at February 20, 1933, showed 
some improvement as compared with January 
23. There was a seasonal improvement in 
the building, public works contracting, and 
clothing industries and in shipping service. 
Employment also improved in iron and steel 
and tinplate manufacture, in general engineer- 
ing, and in the boot and shoe, woollen and 
worsted, silk and artificial silk, hemp, rope, 
and lace industries. 

On the other hand there was a slight decline 
in coal mining, and in the motor vehicle, glass, 
electrical engineering, electrical apparatus, cot- 
ton spinning and carpet industries, in the dis- 
tributive trades, and in dock and harbour 
service. 

There was an improvement in all parts of 
the country except Northeast England, where 
the numbers unemployed showed a slight in- 
crease. Employment, however, was still mod- 
erate in London and Southeast England, slack 
in the Southwest and Midlands, and bad an 
all other areas. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,808,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at February 
20, 1933 (including those temporarily stopped 
as well as those wholly unemployed), was 22°8, 


as compared with 23-1 at January 23, 1933, 
and with 22:0 at February 22, 1932. The per- 
centage wholly unemployed at February 20, 
1933, was 18-7, as compared with 18-9 at 
January 23, 1933, while the percentage tem- 
porarily stopped was 4:1, as compared with 
4-2. For males alone, the percentage at Feb- 
ruary 20, 1933, was 26-0, and for females, 14-1; 
at January 23, 1933, the corresponding percent- 
ages were 26:4 and 14:3. 


At February 20, 1933, the number of per- 
sons on the registers of employment exchanges 
in Great Britain was 2,241,168 wholly unem- 
ployed, 512,587 temporarily stopped, and 
102,883 normally in casual employment, 
making a total of 2,856,638. This was 46,427 
less than a month before, but 155,465 more 
than a year before. The total included 2,299,- 
741 men, 75,027 boys, 422,617 women, and 
59,253 girls. 


The persons on the registers included 
1,266,157 insured persons with claims for in- 
surance benefit (consisting of those who (a) 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years; (b) had received less 
than 156 days’ benefit in their current benefit 
years; and (c) if 156 days’ benefit had become 
payable in a previous benefit year ending on 
or after November 12, 1931, had paid at least | 
10 contributions since the 156th day of bene- 
fit); 1,173,089 insured persons with applica- 
tions for transitional payments; 264,556 insured 
persons not in receipt of insurance benefit or 
transitional payments, and 152,836 uninsured 
persons. 
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In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
employment exchanges at February 20, 1933, 
was 2,932,324. 


United States 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour tabulate 
monthly statistics of employment and pay- 
rolls based on reports from establishments in 
17 major industrial groups. According to the 
report of the Bureau, the index number of 
employment in the manufacturing industries 
in February, 1933, was 57-5 as compared with 
56-6 in January, 1933, and 65-6 in February, 
1932. The index of pay-roll totals was 36:4 
in February, 1933, as compared with 35-8 in 
January, 1933, and 49-6 in February, 19382. 
Thus employment in manufacturing industries 
increased 1:6 per cent in February, 1933, as 
compared with January, 1933, and pay-rolls 
increased 1-7 per cent. 

These changes are based on reports received 
from 17,773 establishments in 89 of the princi- 
pal manufacturing industries in the United 
States having in February 2,593,672 employees 
whose combined earnings in one week were 
$42,885,896. : 

In the 16 non-manufacturing groups only 
2 industries showed an increase in employ- 
ment in February, 1933, as compared with 
January. Six of the industmes, however, 
showed an increase in pay-rolls. 

The anthracite mining group reported an 
increase of 11-9 per cent in employment and 
31-4 per cent in pay-rolls; and the canning 
and preserving industry reported an increase 
of 2-8 per cent in employment combined with 
an increase of 4°6 per cent in piay-rolls. Four 
additional groups reported increases in pay- 


rolls over the month interval coupled, how- 
ever, with small decreases in employment. 
The changes in employment and pay-rolls in 
these 4 groups were as follows: hotels, em- 
ployment decreased less than yoth of 1 per 
cent and pay-rolls increased 0°3 per cent; 
crude petroleum producing, employment de- 
creased 0-2 per cent and pay-rolls increased 
4-5 per cent; bituminous coal mining, employ- 
ment decreased 0-7 per cent and pay-rolls in- 
creased 2-9 per cent; telephone and telegraph, 
employment decreased 1 per cent and pay- 
rolls increased 0-4 per cent. In the remaining 
10 industrial groups, decreases in both em- 
ployment and pay-rolls were reported as fol- 
lows: electric railroad and motor bus operation 
and maintenance, 0-2 per cent in employment 
and 0-5 per cent in pay-rolls; banks-brokerage- 
insurance-real estate, 0-2 per cent in employ- 
ment and 0-7 per cent in pay-rolls; power and 
light, 0-4 per cent in employment and 1-9 
per cent in pay-rolls; quarrying and non- 
metallic mining, 0-7 per cent in employment 
and 4 per cent in pay-rolls; laundries, 1-4 per 
cent in employment and 4-2 per cent in pay- 
rolls; wholesale trade, 1-5 per cent in employ- 
ment and 5 per cent in pay-rolls; metalliferous 
mining, 2-8 per cent in employment and 1-5 
per cent in pay-rolls; dyeing and cleaning, 
2-8 per cent in employment and 9-1 per cent 
in pay-rolls; retail trade, 4-5 per cent in em- 
ployment and 6-9 per cent in pay-rolls; and 
building construction, 9-1 per cent in employ- 
ment and 16-5 per cent in pay-rolls. 

According to an estimate by Mr. William 
Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, the number of unemployed in the 
United States at the end of February was 
12,700,000. 


Resolutions adopted by Saskatchewan Legislature 


The Saskatchewan Legislature, on March 14, 
adopted a resolution as follows:— 


“This Legislature, realizing that, under our 
constitution, interest is a subject to be dealt 
with by the Dominion Parliament, notes with 
pleasure the fact that the subject of lowering 
the interest rate is now having the serious at- 
tention of a Committee of the Parliament of 
Canada, and urges the said Committee and the 
Parliament of Canada to deal with this problem 
in the interests of the nation, the provinces, 
municipalities, and the public generally.” 


A resolution was adopted unanimously on 
the same date as follows:— 


“This legislature urges upon the Federal 
Government the establishment at an early date 


of a national system of unemployment insurance 
on a contributory basis by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the employer and the employee, and the 
setting up of a representative national commis- 
sion to provide for unemployment insurance on 
an actuarially sound basis, with power to co- 
operate with the provinces and municipalities 
with a view to consider and provide ways and 
means of establishing at as early a date as 
possible those who are now unemployed in some 
useful and gainful employment. With this end 
in view the Legislature is of the opinion that 
the Government of Saskatchewan should con- 
sent to such constitutional amendments as are 
necessary to vest full authority in the Federal 
Government in the matter of unemployment 
insurance.” 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


moa Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 


Reference was made in the LABouR GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1930. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue, 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that wages 
shall in all cases be such as are fair and 
reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the. Minister. 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 


The Act was put into effect at once as 
respects contracts for construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition, both as to its pro- 
visions of wages and as to the application of 
the eight-hour day. 

With respect to contracts for other classes 
of work, the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada (which has been in effect 
since 1900 and was expressed in an Order in 
Council adopted June 7, 1922, and amended 
April 9, 1924) requires that they must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 
rent wages rates and working hours in the 


district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence to the current wage rate and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other. persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are cus- 
tomary in the trade in the district where the 
work is carried on or if there be no custom of 
the trade as respects hours in the district then 
fair and reasonable hours, unless for the protec- 
tion of life and property or for other cause 
shown to the satisfaction of the Minister of 
Labour, longer hours of service are required. 
The Minister of Labour may at any time and 
from time to time determine for the purposes 
of this contract, what are the current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and the current or 
fair and reasonable hours, and may from time to 
time rescind, revoke, amend, or vary any such 
decision, provided that his determination and 
any amendment or variation shall not be oper- 
ative prior to the period of three months imme- 
diately preceding the date thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
eurrent or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the Contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any service performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 

The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
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employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages, rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following Fair Wages Clause :— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the wonk is being performed, and if there 
be no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages, rates and 
working hours. The contractor is required to 
post and keep posted in a conspicuous place 
on the premises where the contract is being 
executed, occupied or frequented by the work- 
men, the fair wages clause or schedule in- 
serted in his contract for the protection of the 
workmen employed. The contractor is also re- 
quired to keep proper books and records show- 
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ing the names, trades and address of all work- 
men in his employ and the wages paid to and 
time worked by such workmen, these records 
to be open for inspection by fair wages officers 
of the Government, any time it may be ex- 
pedient to the Minister to have the same in- 
spected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of any 
workman employed claim therefore may be 
filed with the Minister of the Department with 
which the contract has been made and pay- 
ment of such claim may be made by the lat- 
ter. (Under the “A” conditions these rights 
extend to moneys payable for the use or hire 
of horses or teams.) 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do all 
in their power to see that the labour conditions 
are fully complied with and to report any 
apparent violation to the department with 
which the contract is made. 


The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any officer 
authorized by the Minister of Labour for this 
purpose, and that the premises shall be kept 
in sanitary condition. 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the General Fair Wages 
Clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a radio station and a stores 
building at Cameron Bay, N.W.T. Name of 
contractor, Murphy Services Ltd., Edmonton, 
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Alta. Date of contract, March 20, 1988. 
Amount of contract, $3,459. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


RoyaL CANADIAN Movuntep POLIcg 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Alterations to the electric lighting system of 
the R.C.M. Police Barracks at Regina, Sask. 
Name of contractors, The Lorne Electric Com- 
pany, Regina, Sask. Date of contract, March 
22, 1933. Amount of contract, $1,528. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 











Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... $0 90 8 
HSC EMEMINeSINVEN. «icc snt = acc eee = a. 0 990 8 
Wablesplicers 24) .204., Pee. S 0 90 8 
Common Jabourersi sie. tk 0 40 8 





In any cases where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this contract. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in March, 1933, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
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were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages, and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 


Nature of Orders 
Amount 
Making Metal Dating Stamps and 
Type, Brass Crown Seals, Cancellers, 
etce.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
Lp ye, 299% ..$ 561 68 


Making and Hebalhilig Piper ‘Sibi: 
Dater, ete— 
Pritchard-Andrews ( Co. of Ottawa, 
d 


Capital Rubber Stamp “Works, 
Oita Wa,cnks. ae ws 38 90 
Making and Supplying etter Circe 


Uniforms, Shirts, ete. — 
Grant-Holden- Graham Limited, Ot- 


137 12 


tawa, Ont. . 5,249 27 
JA. Humphrey & ‘Son, Moncton, 
N.B. . 42,260. 36 
Ss. Dorfman, " Quebec, ED gc - 36.03 
Mail Bag Fiitings— 
Fred W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont. .. 156 00 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
Ltd. DO 
Walter HH. Wickware, Ottawa, "Ont. 185 20 
Scales— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of wags ses 
Lid...” bat 341 40 
Satchels— _ 
Grant-Holden-Graham Limited, Ot- 
tawa, One oe Oe .. 457 80 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


ato ae is given below of the more im- 

portant industrial agreements and sched~- 
ules of wages and working conditions that have 
recently been received in the Department. 
Such agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lasour Gazetre. In the majority of 
cases the agreements are signed by both the 
employers and employees. Verbal agreements, 
which are also included in the records, are 
schedules of rates of wages and hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment agreed 
upon between the parties concerned, and in 
effect though not signed. In addition to these, 
important schedules of wages are summarized, 
including civic schedules. In each agreement 
or schedule, the rates of wages for the princi- 
pal classes of labour are given, with other in- 
formation of general interest. 
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Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—THE MASoN AND GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS AND THE GENERAL CONTRAC- 
TORS’ SECTIONS OF THE ToRONTO BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE AND THE BRICKLAYERS, MASONS 
AND PLASTERERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
Loca, No. 2 (BRICKLAYERS) AND No. 26 
(STONEMASONS). 


Agreement to be in effect from January, 16, 
1933, to December 31, 1933; notice to be given 
of any change. 


This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABourR 
GazETTe, October, 1931, page 1139, with the 


following exception: 


Wages per hour for bricklayers and stone- 
masons: 90 cents (a reduction of 20 cents per 
hour). 


Hours are unchanged at 40 per week, with 
time and one half for overtime and double time 
for aJl work on Saturdays, Sundays and _ holi- 
days. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


NortH VaNcovver, B.C.—City or NortH VaAN- 
COUVER AND THE CANADIAN MERCHANT SER- 
VIcE GUILD ON BEHALF OF THE MASTERS AND 
CrerTirieD DECK OFFICERS OF THE NORTH 
VANCOUVER FERRIES. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1933, 
to February 28, 1934. 

Hours: Regular shifts to be 8 hours. Masters 
and mates who take the long afternoon shifts 
(10 hours) will be granted one additional day 
free from duty on full pay after working five of 
such long shifts. Masters and mates employed 
to relieve on long shifts during such special 
leave days to be paid $8 and $6.50 per shift 
respectively. All other relief duties to be paid 
at regular monthly rates. One day of 24 hours 
in every seven free from vessel. Two weeks’ 
holiday annually on full pay after one year’s 
continuous service. 

Overtime: Masters $1 per hour, mates 85 
cents. Time moving vessels into leads and tying 
up not to be considered overtime. 

Wages: The basic rate to remain at $210 
per month for masters and $165 for mates, but 
a second reduction of 10 per cent from these 
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rates to be in effect from March 1, 1933, which 
is to be restored if conditions improve suffi- 
ciently to warrant it. The wage rates under 
such reduction to be $171 for masters and 


$133.65 for mates. 


NortH VANcovuvER, B.C.—Ciry or NortH VAN- 
COUVER AND THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MARINE ENGINEERS OF CANADA, INCORPOR- 
ATED, CouNcIL No. 7. ON BEHALF OF_THE 
ENGINEER OFFICERS OF THE NortH VAN- 
cover City FERRIES. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1933, 
to February 28, 1934. 

Hours: 8 per day. One day of 24 hours free 
from vessel in every seven days. Two weeks’ 
holidays with full pay after each year’s continu- 
ous service. 

Overtime: chief engineers 90 cents per hour; 
assistant engineers 80 cents per hour. 

Wages: The basic rates to be $200 per month 
for chief engineers and $185 for assistant en- 
gineers, but a second reduction of 10 per 
cent is effective from March 1, 1933, which is 
to be restored if conditions improve sufficiently 
to warrant it. The wage rates under such re- 
duction to be $162 per month for chief engineers 
and $149.85 for assistant engineers. 


SEVENTH CENSUS OF CANADA 


Bulletins showing Details of (1) Unemployment and (2) earnings among 
Wage Earners in Principal Cities 


N connection with the Seventh Census of 
Canada, 1931, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics is publishing a series of bulletins 
giving further details in regard to unemploy- 
ment in various cities throughout the Do- 
minion, and also as to the earnings and weeks 
employed of the wage earners in these cities. 
The first three bulletins to be issued deal 
respectively with Saint John, N.B., Winnipeg, 
Man., and Vancouver, B.C. The statistics of 
wage earners at work and not at work on 
June 1, 1981, together with causes given by 
wage earners reporting as not at work on 
that date were reproduced in the Laxnour 
GazettE, November, 1932, page 1188. The 
statistics of unemployment in respect to cities 
and towns throughout Canada at the date of 
the Census were given in the LaBour GAZzErtTs, 
July, 1932, page 784. In the present series of 
bulletins the number of wage earners for the 
twelve months’ period ended June 1, 1931, is 
shown by sex under two main heads, (1) Un- 
employment by industries, occupations and 
causes, (2) Earnings by occupations, age 
groups and time worked. The figures are sub- 
ject to revision. . 


The term “ wage-earner’? as used in the 
Census means a person who works for salary 
or wages, whether he is a bank manager or 
an unskilled labourer. 


The term “unemployment” as used in the 
Census means any loss of time involving a 
reduction in wages. 

The classification of wage-earners by indus- 
tries and occupations is arranged so as to 
make provision for larger industrial and occu- 
pational groupings. It is important to dis- 
tinguish between the meaning of an occupa- 
tional as contrasted with an industrial classifi- 
cation. Under the heading “ Construction,” 
for example, in the industry tables are in- 
cluded all persons employed therein, regard- 
less of occupation, whereas under the same 
title in the occupational tables are listed all 
persons following occupations regarded as 
“ building trades” irrespective of the industries 
in which they may be pursued. 

The period of unemployment during the 
twelve months preceding the date of the 
Census, June 1, 1931, was obtained for every 
wage-earner, together with a statement of the 
cause of such unemployment, whether it was 
no job, temporary layoff, illness, accident, 
strike or lockout, etc. The wage-earner 
was asked to state how many weeks, if any, 
he or she was away from work for each of 
these causes. In addition he was requested 
to report the total amount of money earned 
in the census year. 


(Continued on page 429) 
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Bulletin No. 1—Saint John, New Brunswick 
PART I—UNEMPLOYMENT 


Tasiz I.—WAGE-EARNERS LOSING TIME, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO CAUSE AND SEX, SHOWING THE 
AMOUNT AND DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 














Number Average 
of wage- | Aggregate number Propor- 
earners number of weeks tionate 
Cause of unemployment who of lost by | importance 
lost weeks those of various 
some lost losing causes! 
time time 
No. No. No. p.c. 
All Causes— 
ROT EE NPR, SO hd nS PRE REP OO Al i I Oi es hs eS ORC EB, + x teamiay: He 7 5,870 133 , 025 22-66 100-00 
JTS OS 2 RE A Bt ie EN Cee eS droge: i a?) A al 4,916 113, 858 23-16 100-00 
1 OEY CIEL he Be ek I BR 5 NR Mion) eee Ce ate ky Ua eee fr cee le 954 19,167 20-09 100-00 
No Job— 
LOCA Ee eit ans Abcato te ee «co ho ee es nis et IN 4,456 110, 246 24-74 82-88 
IEG. oe Ocean Ri ch OE ck OA RESET eR t i gem ae : 3, 884 96,456 24-83 84-72 
PCMALG ge ett ce, Med in a afer eo Sn SR Stee SEE ges 572 13,790 24-11 71-95 
Temporary Lay-off— 
RO CAIRO B, tee tee secs pousare tee oe me asc eh eee oe ae Rn eylt Big Se 741 9, 287 12-53 6-98 
Neale... 4. SeGGee 2 op Re ek 27) Pere PO ie there ey ae eh eee 546 6,668 12-21 5-86 
Females ee oe a er EO 195 2,619 13-43 13-67 
Illness— 
A RSy et bs ACN RORY Meee et tote, eae eM IRIE ube De hee SORT CO Ue eee Me 898 10, 786 12-01 8-11 
Ge ace A Nas Re eck Byes tga ei i hme aaa: ROA eae ae 671 8,121 12-10 7°13 
LEVEE SAE CM ae CO MMe me hy dE OT Se et ee Meeapaanet Senter h Oe 227 2,665 11-74 13-90 
Accident— 
Ota cee oe Saree ae ee ee eee, wa. SNE eAnE em ey beeen «2 TR. 201 Hepat v4 11-60 1-75 
BTC a ae ara a arr i 193 2, 287 11-85 2-01 
LST CS RCN at Hee eas Sa, AE ed eR Aen Coie eenaneen oa 8 45 5-63 0-23 
Strike or Lock-out— 
OLR Oo BRpeaien scar aes Wetinasch cnmnbe vcotas, A aici Geek Gh Oe NE Semon ARS. Fae 5 15 3-00 0-01 
AG LNs ER a SI es ack caren metas RR onc OR: RRR TE) oe Cnn ae a 5 15 3:00 0-01 
JES, Aeramoresattct ics ES OaBtsicre: a6 BAL cuatro 5 cicless «aie a ont Sem eae oer ORL el | SeReRIR ia ee 9 | Ri eNO (honed, dea eee ae Pah Ee eg P."” 
Other Causes— 
IRONS hogs TREE En SAPS Rael, RAIS ies, iinet a eh anammainar pie 22 359 16-32 0-27 
NVR Men ee te cer ten mee eee REE EPI ERD is hn vamepe ant 19 311 16-37 0-27 
Herialomeneee te), Oe roe renee See ae! NT a emcacimlan 3 48 16-00 0-25 


1 Based on weeks lost. 


TasiE II.—_WAGE-EARNERS LOSING TIME, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INDUSTRY AND SEX, SHOWING 
THE AMOUNT AND DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Number | Aggregate 


of wage- number Average | Percentage 
earners of weeks number | distribution 
Industrial groups who lost of of total 
lost by these weeks weeks 
some wage- lost lost 
time earners 
No No. No p.c 
Agriculture— 
MOC thes... Oe ee Teas coc ae ERROR Re ce ea are os Moe thes 21 466 22-19 0-35 
1 EN 9 ol ORR A 2 ate RR: SO Se to a a Cara 21 466 22-19 0-41 
MOT CM EINES och SR Moin RRO a CP Oe RN A, ce Le” PO Ee ee ee eee 
Forestry, Fishing, Trapping— 

(OED ast, cscs Re CRE ttn Ona ie Gency ob Sr eae de Neal iit! Sale ame”: ay ihe 43 1,138 26-47 0-85 
Mele eee OO crc ct SR GPER sc ck RN es | AN i ARE Ba 42 1,114 26°52 0-98 
Hemales weg. : . < Ac ahs MA: od oct Rte ew tics ce ok Ae eee if 24 24-00 0-12 

Mining— 
“ETON Obs «aa i een, PUNO papas ara aes. sestceaitlall b. SS AS. ited hoc, in siete” Wi" ule ae 592 26-91 0-44 
IN EAI COR dos 5 5S Sh 5 SARS Pe Ne IBY iy annie elas aia Neem” SY Fae 22 592 26-91 0-52 
JOYA). B.S Se Yon: GeO ERGGL dees oo eects RAIS mre Saeneamertr” 2 see Si eee Ani FRR Samed le eee |) eaerin 
Manufacturing— 
SRC 1. Tegner ee. Ebyeamipscetaiemeurget ss lash et cree INS. Spi Alias debe: delle 1), Acc ms 1,009 18,583 18-42 13-97 
URVOM ER re oe PELE ct ce RE RE Mee eye EL OY ies Saitek 776 14,518 18-71 12-75 
Hem le} mege ocewese Poe yes STS PU eee eee BS} 4,065 17-45 21-21 
Electric Light and Power— 
Ota ee ee Ret: cnt Oe SURE MO ER ck cs cen cc elite Abert e 24 318 13-25 0-24 
Malet cope ererrs 2.< shatereras: 2 Brat co ROE AICTE EEO e 6 RINE ee eee 22 Sle 14-14 0-27 
HGMales eet #1555. ARE ors ME Biehl ac cote ose boot eee 2 7 3-50 0-04 
Construction— 
BE Operas cacbivn as fs oeeech crap ct ME gS SR OSESEEI SC 6 o cdeoorn eke. 985 22,398 22-74 16-84 
HEA owes go ae Sees, Sar nee, aterm. gene’ Aramis Cae (lane siatis enn * ial lie 985 22,398 22-74 19-67 
Vike coer C=) eS Sete ee 2 ee ee ae OA ile 2 ee ey? Go DR Le An aie (Leelee aN lehenenir Bey 
Transportation and Communication— 

(OID IY an Katoh Mars a bapa S Raa tepsrUaih tues Ag MOD Rar: Nateelh atelier datars, Ot 4 oe 970 21,186 21-84 15-93 
Male. Sib eta ome: ea eros... £25 emer hs RISER nga wisp scote-cees s 944 20,717 21-95 18-20 
Remales-aee ag 5.8 ee Wala OR OPER oo ohio ee eo ee 26 469 18-04 2-45 

Trade— 
SE OtGl. 2 ek: Chee. tty s SCORE tae. TREES ce eee ee 642 13,244 20-63 9-96 
Male warren ee TEETER NTE rier Erinrs 455 , 632 21-17 8-46 
IRernaley Ores sei. eens ee eee MS oe et Le ods bcmatcceneace 187 3,612 19-32 18-84 
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Tapir II.—WAGE-EARNERS LOSING TIME, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INDUSTRY AND SEX, SHOWING 
THE AMOUNT AND DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT—Concluded 


eee SsSSsSsSSS).1—0,0000-—0oOoo—[ 


Number | Aggregate 








of wage- number Average | Percentage 
: earners of weeks number | distribution 
Industrial groups who lost of of total 
lost by these weeks weeks 
some wage- lost lost 
time earners 
No No. No p.c 
Finance— 
4 Ways) bee eee eke SUM Peete Orion Nc! o. athe cutie CROC CORRS < 57 1,109 19-46 0-83 
a ieee gen IEE RIL ks Rapa FN ty SETS bowie roto. G RmmR ES Ob Co 28 490 17-50 0-43 
Ta Cee en SER he Reng abe or ero ois Ut. Oc 0b CODES eI Se sc 29 619 21-34 3-23 
Service— 
Total, of hte BS Lem iess + AMAR + O8 aENIEie Gl sn ordls ime taiesat o.9's Wl tnicwnie + sing 808 16,907 20-92 12-71 
Wino hue eos 0. oot GRE t= oe HUME ew ow tierce rico ere sein 343 6,958 20-29 6-11 
MBemnle b arceeen. ss Sak CObb dee <4 cs eRe Riis ONE ele os wie oe ss ass maser 465 9,949 21-40 51-91 
Unspecified— 
Bota] cont eieuieiel biddin 4 aubdemtehe & Paid MAMIE ae wcll eels! es o> 4s nae 1,289 37,084 28-77 27-88 
Whale vc. Mcee eee. sisaeiecoi ae pebe aheke ce xe PRES ce Gadloge ain ove <re fs: = «+ ehsdenioveleses at 1,278 36, 662 28-69 32-20 
Bermiala. ts dhe. coc AER e aces EO omit eka bese. sae 11 422 38-36 2-20 
All Industries— 
Total) Gesete oes < VCR bo se Pm inewe ta fee 2 ss + sis tse aah aeeiges 5,870 133 , 025 22-66 100-00 
i oun ay oo eran Oye Sniindion ob 6 oo cna OR to Cup Oemnon ng C0160 OCG 4,916 113, 858 23-16 100-00 
amale ben, vei eid fale b apetenks Sie ob sob Mabenrnte winclale oes o Sede soo wipteiah ew aie» 954 19,167 20-09 100-00 


wie a) Bek ye ee Pe ae ee ee eee 


Tape III.—WAGE-EARNERS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INDUSTRY AND SEX SHOWING PERCENTAGE 
LOSING TIME, NUMBER OF WEEKS LOST AND AVERAGE DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 











Percentage | Aggregate | Average 
Total of these number number 
Industrial groups wage- showing of of 
earners time- weeks weeks 
loss lost lost 
No. p.c No. No. 
Agriculture— 
GIy er Dame tesla ame Wich 9 ESD, 8 dh ORO ICG OOOO Aor rc iy COO e 50 42-00 466 9-32 
FeO eee ee ee eee ee ate MOP DED GOTO SOO CG HOLES HOODEO OO CIOTG 50 42-00 466 9-32 
Wahale nog es ote e ones ebaes tarcseabar Craehetvgeestese([awet bea. ¢nen]s 6 ah set aii Mieiie at aileemae So 
Forestry, Fisheries, Trapping— 

CORSA. . Ke, coe cate achanlale eae, cae cana ce een bones ray were Rs ace 45 95-56 1,138 25-29 
Malo cree eS ei coa namin ganas ede snes see oes py rere iy “ep 44 95-45 1,114 25-32 
Neer ted oe eg hea es iii atria citi on tibry CUE Ue Cra ere Rts OB oat 1 100-00 24 24-00 

Mining— 
Pobale Coco er an Be cease ne as APs eects 6 Gis A> 6 Bai aiw nie 0's aytelerw g ie 26 84-62 592 22-77 
Male. cick halacwuits Cree citeieeia eiete cceisir oe o'Riuings ales + eng mista ans 26 84-62 592 22-77 
Woriiala.| eee 5 Me MMe + «dn aip.0/n sas sin 6:0 ap pean okies lamnnraiaiaelcie ws Lene rm on SUS SS 5ics ede a ees oe 
Manufacturing— 
POET ob | td, cle alge nies Sovdeie immer > siaveionkals o sunismiaia > > ol evamreia tie 2,540 39-72 18, 583 7-32 
REATA. be cad ce ee Mee aaa es aaeige vite was ae ho = asale rem es 2,029 38-25 14,518 7-16 
STATO Ao ouic Mee oc PAD ee Lee ectate yr 643 Li aesulewmciae ostaladanenie sl 611 45-60 4,065 7-96 
Electric Light and Power— 

Rar ree chine oaicuese eRe eee to 4aieeiain o> o(ninlt 2 sig mop sisi STV 155 15-48 318 2-05 
Dithion . F A OR Ra eae core « xatgicbvinis n'a lelin 28 « oly ox RR 141 15-60 311 2-21 
Hariin ogee i divcsarcclbnacsis 6 onsite edema cass «0+ delsonele chehae!* snob arisla eb « 14 14-29 7 0-50 

Construction— 
Fetal ee Oe COs « Saieia Vterele 2 Bsn « ole aia Sie aed 5 Sieeminls = sie 1,380 71-38 22,398 16-23 
Males betes ues. mie i 6 oA RAMS Hare. <d 5 he etabatesersia(e sree sgonerehels,e Stake 1,369 71-95 22,398 16-36 
IH @nIaie ance nies DEN DINE Donte RE TEITTea o o's sare lg eomtare wisrelavaleleterorersterre PDR PRR a Oe tatoton o oteteres [lvenatsteve Pts) 
Transportation and Communication— 

bal ccs cia iene eles RLS Leet c/s 65 evaie 2,394 40-52 21,186 8-85 
Mala er, 5s Or ee datetime: os win cig'eds Heleaieele'es smanavinwentt 2,165 43-60 20,717 9-57 
Woranle bs oa. GiFohes vate cleans & + Holt tibecepelels « 01s we Waite etd a iain'n s/n shih w eamaine 229 11°35 469 2-05 

Trade— 
Totaltvctece sce ote nines APP Sarees ee POET «7 Nen,  RMe lene faals cis ores aie aioe 3,024 21-23 13, 244 4-38 
Males oie ee a ace 0 oie etic nies Sabin» s iegaseines* 2,067 22-01 9, 632 4-66 
Wariale | << cc cnc sis.cm) <coupineien eels milee 421 n= gees ean events gasanensis 957 19-54 3,612 3°77 
Finance— 
Total soc b eee ts tia Mauate oles er tievetestgrayaie!*" sa, * ee 620 9-19 1,109 1-79 
Male. cc doen iced ns bene se vam spines.) <sua+ os Pane wagece.c se ei remene es 401 6-98 490 1-22 
Hamnalo. . nic che Sedaka b apiais ce eens MRtage 0 salle o asintieivieielelee a6 oialséipiages si 219 13-24 619 2-83 
Service— 
MP GtAL, «oucok cence cas cb.aw ced ace MeRdpR es Oe vas ss Last bceas enn vest os aap ea 3, 784 21-35 16,907 4-47 
TAL. 5 rete ra ee ine a elatelel hanes o's sieveie/t e atelatols/slejanolete’sislolegelsieie’aiv is 1,768 19-40 6, 958 3-94 
oemale bin ceesiss decerdqeentas oe 2 oe RIED Bas ORO Conor anne” 2,016 23-07 9,949 4-94 
Unspecified— 
tal. CEE oc cach Caer oe vMimedntee 0 6ci0s ce geldicaseeeele om slgspegea ns 1,510 85-36 37,084 24-56 
Malo seen eee nee te alata oie sale eisvelolsteloioie eiossiveseieieisisie 4 sislniaieis 1,488 85-89 36, 662 24-64 
Bowiale isc, occ be Wind to Sede a= en 60 6isin sine a eite wage’ wis'e aictelarsiee «ie 22 50-00 422 19-18 
All Industries— 
DOtAL Le ee ee ike eee ets wre Dale elaslayacs o's s/s «/sielolOie aip/e\sfe ei sieieielee sinivs gee oe 15,528 37-80 133,025 8-57 
Males time ee cder Ln ce & Sake Oia otatile coi» efnlaseinte) euslolste:eiclais. si+ stelere.iviehsie(© 11,548 42-57 113, 858 9-86 
Warmiale.» cos ania sic cis co's quer dope ccaedupicnevccvesseencceceesses see ss cease 3,980 23-97 19,167 4-82 
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TasLe [V.—SELECTED MALE OCCUPATIONS (1,000 OR MORE WEEKS TIME-LOSS) 














Average 
Numb Numb Week: pt hess 
umber umber eeks weeks ost by 
: of losing Recs) of un- lost those 
Occupation wage- some total employ- by all losing 
earners time ment wage- some 
earners time 
No No p.c No. No No 
I SGI ilints tt eee oa is cece pe tort onosolc stages; ale ieis Maan 138 70 50-72 1,110 8-04 15-86 
Mechanics). 2eetiat tere womcie bien sie dts hte s sonirho water 146 53 36-30 1,046 7-16 19-74 
Prick and Stone MASONSs chasse stich en's ste cere oclae ene « 71 48 67-61 1,237 17-42 25-77 
CATON CES: es eee ecrd eens ote Mee Eee oo che aattebr ese J ccelneeeetot 360 263 73°06 5-394 14-98 20-51 
IPAINLCESMOOCOPALOLS.D ee seth crc Bytes otter arch alte sta. «bien pemeaa an 149 104 69-80 2,373 15-93 22-82 
Tongshoremen, Ste ved ores. 0.0% oe nts ose nenoasce domes? 158 141 89-24 3,595 22-75 25-50 
ui Bed coir OTe goes ca: elk ae ERR ear ik oA ac RY i ee i AE 259 82 31-66 1,425 5-50 17-38 
OAMIStCHSMOTAYINCOS sec oF ce ain oe oles os eh ema 256 95 37-11 1,848 7-22 19-45 
Sales ie eee es ok Sat NS cs 5 Oe cn ete ale Ps ere sr aa em e ous 772 147 19-04 3,324 4-31 22-61 
Othemelorical (ofmceclerks) 9. 8s on caatanes steccasususietaneetaeaael 827 134 16-20 2,940 3°56 21-94 
Labourers (not agricultural, mining or logging).............. 3,206 2,032 77-76 64,979 19-96 25-66 
Tarts V—SELECTED FEMALE OCCUPATIONS (500 OR MORE WEEKS TIME-LOSS) 
Average 
Average | weeks 
Number | Number Dor ant Weeks weeks ost by 
of losing of of un- lost those 
Occupation wage- some botal employ- | by all losing 
earners time ment wage- some 
earners time 
No No p.c No. No No 
Sewers sSPOMm ar tactOrya we .d hoc ters ao detec ames sae otto 6s 105 56 53-33 942 8-97 16-82 
Packers wrappers; labellers: + /aeanas gee ook ere og oo ce sours ne 99 58 58-59 854 8-63 14-72 
RUE VOTO TI ot aloe ase cteee Satie os ahem ciel sa: og omen Nias 05 0B auoasis bas 520 115 22-12 2,425 4-66 21-09 
Matronsand housekeepers. <i sge de ates oc bod tea Lato c sce opeaae oes 152 30 19-74 629 4-14 20-97 
Wa TUrOSSOS tee (a ick Se enn SU ee ad hoger en gk Serkan 134 52 38-81 1,042 7-78 20-04 
MVOMESTIC SCEY ANUS S28 Gere cet ecto fe eerie lel Sete a tp cell oe cere 794 209 26-32 4,890 6-16 23-40 
AT WOLKeTS ClOANCTS Oe oo seie sss She career eas nase tmteaent kts tevicoanapersaelote 52 33 63-46 854 16-42 25-88 
SONOPTAD NEES fay ac ah cate se uch. meted: esta neds mee snl, AOE ete 685 87 12-70 1,975 2-88 22-70 





PART II—EARNINGS AND WEEKS EMPLOYED 


Taste VI—WAGE-EARNERS REPORTING EARNINGS, BY SEX AND NINE AGE GROUPS, SHOWING THE 
AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS, AVERAGE EE LY BARING AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF WEEKS 
Hh 








Average number 


Average yearly Average weekly 








Ages earnings earnings ee 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 

$ $ $ $ No. No 
Ue VOATS: ANG UNGET.... fo Bebe cs ac. 6 -foidtbo nis i008 Ms eleirarcoh speyeieor'« 281 252 7-22 5-70 38-96 44.14 
PSELO VOCAL SHE As sche PEE BE ine, sasha aieeite's's ols 4 BEE «bein «33 ROB ob 435 340 10-54 7°29 41-31 46-58 
DG rae ETD ie eek 5 at oO BE + 0.0 ee. Sefiate Go. ors.o do MBMiie S's oelout State af 668 482 16-42 10-17 40-69 47-39 
DOSE Whe tak Hida Bhs ccc bib oie soe ole Baebes Yoo oe of oBigBeiere oe. p Sateh oe 989 642 23°32 13-29 42-29 48-32 
BRA een WAM aS «5c «2 cteis 0B a 9 vole ERORe = o's 1 SMe aw > © abi ots 1222 690 28-04 14-65 43-56 47-12 
AeA se Ege. OF LR. coe ote Hides 6 cad Me BAe eras BER es 1,215 696 28-56 15-12 42-55 46-04 
TVA MGR OSS t rhc Pe cas in acne oN caiens aSieundosceen ate Meaaaeat ate tian inaspabal 1,122 635 27-29 14-00 41-13 45-35 
BGO We Sl ARAL clos pik of Gh s+ sts Rabthy Be = as b BSE Res eR Eee 987 433 24-79 9-29 39-81 46-58 
OSV CALSIAN GuOY. OU ae bstorer ci siste thes. cine ols ohaamanchie eeteuee ten reesters) es 923 408 25-02 8-79 36°90 46-46 
AUTRES Aya Mil Ie St TR AER RRP RONEN RSE STN Pet Lo SB a bs 997 546 23-77 11-60 41-97 47-13 





(Continued from page 426) 

Unemployment among female wage-earners 
being much less serious, both in total amount 
and per individual wage-earner, than among 
male wage-earners, the detailed tables for the 
sexes are presented separately. 

The Bulletins contain full tables showing 
(i) in respect to unemployment, the numbers 
of male and female workers, 10 years of age 
and over, losing time during the period June 1, 
1930, to June 1, 1931, by industry and cause 


of unemployment, and also by occupation and 
cause of unemployment; and (2) earnings and 
weeks employed, by occupations and age 


_groups of male and female wage earners dur- 


ing the same period. 

The following summary tables show, for 
each city dealt with, the principal results ob- 
tained by the Seventh Census in regard first, 
to unemployment, and second, to earnings and 
weeks employed. 
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Taste VIL—WAGE-EARNERS REPORTING EARNINGS, BY SEX AND SIX AGE GROUPS, SHOWING THE 
AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS, AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF WEEKS EMPLOYED, FOR THE CENSUS YEAR 1921 


Ss SSS as—\<wmanjwonv"'"''. 








Average yearly Average weekly “ape: oes Pra ‘1 
Aeos? earnings earnings employment 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
$ $ $ $ No. No 
16-14 years at) S-ccus dBRL 2 ++) OR ade ee. BE 260 175 5-97 5-33 43-35 33-08 
15-1000. beaten cde bes oc bE Se ee ee ae 485 360 10-97 7-64 44-14 46-92 
G7 My (RCs ate ee er Pe RE eS ene cas 5 eae 780 505 17-46 10-21 44-78 48-96 
ae ee eT ee Oc ee Meee Fs Gein oi.c bow 1,070 585 23-46 11-96 45-59 48-92 
Yay ae eet Oem bet) Rees oe. Ome AS ¢ 8 Som mIDUS Oi te 1, 130 555 25-02 11-28 45-09 49-22 
65 years ANdover.. i ihbe {ec BRsbes ob ees de 895 405 20-82 8-26 43-01 49-18 
Miliages Gre... 2. . b MOE. Bess | BREE oc ReBE > on geen: 970 510 21-51 10-47 45-13 48-49 


BaeIR Sf Ba ea 


*1921 age grouping. 


Tapie VIIL—WAGE-EARNERS, BY SEX AND NINE AGE GROUPS, SHOWING THE NUMBER AND PER 
CENT DISTRIBUTION BY AGES 


SE —————————————_—___—__ LITE 





Number of Per cent distribution of 
wage-earners total wage-earners 
Ages — 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 

i ee ee Es, 2 ee ne as a a Se 

No No No p.c p.c p.c 
s7.years andander. . }.230..:.. - deedee soar Gee + => SRE = 625 392 233 4-03 3:39 5-85 
48-19 yoars fe...) EER co =p ees ogee we on PRB 977 543 434 6-29 4-70 10-90 
CY SY a eae ee ee a etary  E 2,766 1,598 1,168 17-81 13-84 29-35 
EGY eee as ne Wf ee nmi aa Oe Nay eee eee ae 3,817 Peel 1,060 24-58 23-88 26-63 
CRAA 66 Tia! 2 Pee, i PRUs 3 OR os 0 oe REE 3,077 2,534 543 19-82 21-94 13-64 
AA eee ee ay PB cache BR ge oe MORRIS oi Ss BIO os 2,328 2,009 319 14-99 17-40 8-02 
eoha boa ae Pope Re eo gees aac oe BER oc 1,309 1,156 153 8-43 10-01 3°85 
ra ae un A Mage ey Wee Oy to RA OR. RR ED (5 1 gre 378 333 45 2-43 2-88 1-13 
TO YORES SBA VCE heh otc Ee oe ices Os oe sr Reel e grees Doll 226 25 1-62 1:96 0-63 
ll mopar rs: “Ree NR oreo ee ee a ere cl aalaar a 15,528 11,548 3,980 100-00 100-00 100-00 


oe ee SS 


Taste IX.-WAGE-EARNERS, BY SEX AND SIX AGE GROUPS, SHOWING THE NUMBER AND PERCENT 
AGE DISTRIBUTION BY AGES, FOR THE CENSUS YEAR 1921 


ee ————————————— EE 











Number of Per cent distribution of 
wage-earners total wage-earners 
Ages* ee 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 
No No No. p.c p.c p.c 
10-12: VOR yn nasa i bag en oes Gee: See ets 3 oe bein ee 56 43 13 38 +39 +36 
ADoser ccc eocne ecopticcseroette eae eee, © cere ene 1,857 1,121 736 12-57 10-07 20-26 
WA Ey. a PB oD eg Ne a Re ete ii ae, a ee eS One 2,663 1,497 1,166 18-03 13-44 32-09 
AO SE bot es a sca ee ESE AE RAL? =. eee 7,598 6, 140 1,458 51-45 55-14 40-13 
50-64) 6 1 aeons - Sit crac Son © ain EER OG 3 ek Pee 2,058 1,838 220 13-94 16-51 6-06 
65 VCaTSiaANdiOMeL ni.b ces cee op) acme ers: o> OIE 536 496 40 3°63 4-45 1-10 
PT a POGh Cede ass Pages oe 84 Pe ame AMER 26 aeons 14-768t} 11,135 3, 633 100-00 100-00 100-00 


Se ee a 


*1921 age grouping. 
{Does not include wage-earners not reporting earnings. The omission is slight. 
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Bulletin No. [1.—Winnipeg, Manitoba 
PART I—UNEMPLOYMENT 


Taste I.—WAGE-EARNERS LOSING TIME, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO CAUSE AND SEX, SHOWING 
THE AMOUNT AND DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Number Average 
of wage- | Aggregate number pats 
earners number of weeks |. “lonate 
Cause of unemployment who lost of weeks lost by ee pee 
some lost those oS oe 
time losing time CANS 
No. No. No. p.c: 
All Causes— 
MGT We Rea Sos SR I Sh a A oe Scher eR SR 34,990 958, 246 27-39 100-00 
NE A One EP eis. ct ee, n.d ees aisle mtetlens Gil kth ene st 28,440 807 , 228 28-38 100-00 
PHOTO SE eit RES He os edo FM Ia cE Sh ee os ea, Aas 4% 6,550 151,018 23-06 100-00 
No Job— 
STOEL Fee osc sins che te ia Me itrognce oni aaa toe teste tO ONS at 25,080 805, 296 32-11 84-04 
EN a cscs cs PERERA i WE dh EPR OR ie 6 a RE oe A RT 20, 820 685, 819 32-94 84:96 
Bemale$GO. 8. nu PR e cae. Set ike SeR rT REPS he. 14 See 4,260 119,477 28-05 79-12 
Temporary Lay-off— 
ROCALS 9. We Ue oo oe ro EA Oe REO OE eae Gea Ma uly baw Sapa 7,473 101, 155 13-54 10-56 
MEO. 3 ee es chs Ce are Dine eo Se cE AER CAMA DR ape 5, 856 82,348 14-06 10-20 
Merniale dO a5. if. Pe Ae es cao be EN Gas ET Wek bate 1,617 18,807 11-63 12-45 
Iliness— 
1 SEE Re a EA IE Fe ek eee eee ge Sekhar ae, eee 3,412 42,905 12-57 4-48 
1 Gah RS ee RR eee PMA Pee So et ns one ine CoD GRACE CRON CT ear? EEO RETR Oia 2,489 31,503 12-66 3°90 
Hemalet..yV Woe. oe cee ee eas ee ee EE ANT. MED 923 11,402 12-35 7°55 
Accident— 
“TDS a7 erpen Barve eee atarnte ied cock 9 eh aap. io ten a enna Ran Sta SAREE PEE: Amie 502 6,468 12-88 0-67 
Male sremecrs meee REE oe renee reer eee 450 5, 888 13-08 0-73 
1ST, Be, Cee i ee Er Ce Seer hte sein 52 580 11-15 0-38 
Strike or Lock-out— 
Ota. ASS, 1, NR P.O HDPI A crete ccc cic a tts 0 Rinattetgeitevae 20 169 8-45 0-02 
CRA es Se Rs ie co 2, A RR oc Sa A ae PO oem 9 36 4-00 0-01 
Pemalet, . ed. PRIN 5 oc .c MNS: SE Steet a a dhe loid de aba ale are 11 133 12-09 0-09 
Other Causes— 
4 BS ol Oe an a: 178 2208 12-66 0-28 
SDI pee Sete 5 RRP PIRSA IStc, © POR ORRICIOR: «SERRE, SE men eee Soe Seeger uO cee ae 126 1,634 12-97 0-20 
AU OIIISIGM ots cet cs STE MR ooo e onic le Stole. ere Gare” hop a kay ope ciRtame sara. 52 619 11-90 0:41 





1 Based on total weeks lost. 


Taste II—WAGE-EARNERS LOSING TIME, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INDUSTRY AND SEX, SHOW- 
ING THE AMOUNT AND DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 








Number of ee Average | Percentage 
J of pe ai Wonks dat Sap peevowon 
“ earners who oO of tota 
Industrial groups lost some ple weeks weeks 
time antiners lost lost 
No No. No p.c 
Agriculture— 
a Bfoy 225 Dees Tal a eran, DereeRmsne semen Seen Sey, CW a Ley nee 9 Ure 1,529 57,759 37-78 6-03 
ENE. Gclrtodn: Haneeae Rah Mbett dt stints) eigen: Ses ant 2 4 wwe laer ae tadaen 82 be ora 1,511 57.077 37-77 7°07 
ermal yy cee oh cde ies oi ee ata Bake SERA Oe tes Se cca RR ae oe 682 37-89 0-45 
Forestry, Fisheries, Trapping—— 
Otay. ita a ns tails eats 0. Eee Ra RTO ee ree 2 SAREE SS WA Reed 176 5, 482 31-15 0-57 
IVE cil CAR rcrctcncaece ee coco BOSE eee MEAS OM ATER DO oe ae oe 175 5,461 31-20 0-68 
em aley med bel era eae hea et ek. fo Aagicae chee ene 1 21 21-00 0-02 
Mining— 
TO tals Wea ce RAR Pak 5 REET Se COE 4 ors. ceeeie eee meaer slate ee ones 192 6,078 31-66 0-63 
Malev. ee Ae ee ee ee ELE te Ne ee SS = Soles 191 6,074 31-80 0-75 
Fernglet seer 4.e tan ad. oe tat Ate Meee LA! 1 4S00\) S eer oe ars 
Manu facturing— 
hon Fred lean 7, So -5.5 dancer peas) eee eee ares es OSE pau Hee cara aenaer ence ena ee ena 7,226 157, 464 21-79 16-43 
DEN (A Sire tor be SE A | Se cto en a, Wedges der chen Gta! hard ew. a eee eee 6,078 131,547 21-64 16-30 
Feral c Sipengecpn roca sc ot Seo ovina ree hntaie ene vice ais edema bowsae« 1,148 25,917 22-58 17-16 
Electric Light and Power— 
GC y2N he Bet cher Severna! o> 5, «, gM. RS”: ope Rare Ree: NN ot 192 4,269 22-23 0-45 
Malo eer net: cee cA SMO reson eee 187 4,135 22-11 0-51 
Hyssaays4 (-) Soe Oe ee Re ee Ae Re Deen, cr cee, Aen co a 5 134 26-80 0-09 
Construction— 
TOCA eee oo Ee ee CG EEE SOO On Bote bee ne: ere 4,738 148,914 31-43 15-54 
IVER GWEE Repetitive dadtons hulp orci em oan apres Aonuma eves oe Eos 4.713 148,313 31-47 18-37 
EIN) 1G Seg abache(sis ocd ER Rue ee St etitien oa ER CA SAR Rho owe ROR a 25 601 24-04 0-40 
Transportation and Communication— 
BO tally corm Se Bieye aaae FOC ET OE HOO oe Oe See eh oe 4,184 104, 025 24-86 10-85 
IEA iy od, ARR NO) Peete ARBURONER. EP oy TUR eee Cele A ety, aA AO a a 4,037 100, 820 24-97 12-49 
Pearl Oe ii cst: waren Set a AE AT OER Recah erae as 147 3,205 21-80 2-12 
Trade— 
HDRES 1) UR Bilson ede ano, Unc ie ARR ae tne | ee ee Re £5 Sa Ree 5,498 125,584 22-84 13-11 
irae eee mete TRS ates SG GPE e ater eTeI TIMERS ete ee abaver ere 6) o acereiel aie fio ore 3,471 82,996 23-91 10-28 


Pomale-ndcerwcieecer rice renii en enemrirrr rr reminT err Sree Tes 2,027 42,588 21-01 28-20 
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Taste I.—WAGE-EARNERS LOSING TIME, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INDUSTRY AND SEX, SHOWING 
THE AMOUNT AND DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT—Concluded 


i eee 








Number | Aggregate 








of wage- number Average | Percentage 
earners of weeks number | distribution 
Industrial groups who lost of of total 
lost by tkose weeks weeks 
some wage- lost lost 
time earners 
No. No. No. p.c. 
Finance— 
Ra 2 Get © ee aC EN SODA Uorenes GPa ENCES TULLE. f). (bre pane co Soc 499 13, 283 26-62 1-39 
iN (ee eae Seid OPTS ERM Coe coe, eld 6G Se OM Oo ae 322 9,072 28-17 1-13 
TOPS Geshe et Bn MRT ones | eo UNDER N Ss hee Proms 9 Sie) ah oc On Cee: 4010 Ors 177 4,211 23-79 2-79 
Service— 
INO tal. do Oe s orapkc hE SRE hos A CBR iso Else cick sss selene Gee 6,278 160, 747 25-60 ~ 16-78 
WMalowmulleynetic « < Anish GRR SE Arh isles «Seow oeiobn ris wie els ss pteerates 3,394 91,955 27-09 11-39 
Homale doer. hehe Hoch RAD ss I ee rer eee oles naieaee 2,884 68, 792 23-85 45-55 
Unspecified— 
otal... ids PR eis ck BI SOR. oS oe epee ote ew curee mee 4,478 174,641 39-00 18-22 
MalS oT RRR. oooh GIR Bee 5, ROR Wc Rlaroe scowl parce seen 4,361 169,778 38-93 21-03 
Memalet: sec. ko MRR BEES os. fr oe cae pice eel reese 117 4, 863 41-56 3-22 
All Industries— 
Total ccchs MERE owe EE AR Pee eee oa and Guise 34,990 958, 246 27-39 100-00 
Cee Oe Serene eS Re ES Cee iy Cet DM NG oo oman 28,440 807, 228 28-38 100-00 
Pemaled SA97 oe Ee ee ROC eee Hide aan steonrindu ee ehovees shone ate 6,550 151,018 23-06 100-00 


fo ee 


Tasie III.—WAGE-EARNERS, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INDUSTRY AND SEX, SHOWING PERCENT 
AGE LOSING TIME, NUMBER OF WEEKS LOST AND AVERAGE DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


mmm a ea a SS Sree 
eS. S._—000—oo 


Percentage | Aggregate | Average 





Total of those number number 
Industrial groups wage- showing of of 
earners time- weeks weeks 
loss lost lost 
No. pec, No. No. 
Agriculture— 
<A RYGN a7 Meena age. RARE ak? i a RI ID I RTI | Oe 1,665 91-83 57,759 34-69 
NE pee en an ee ate ge ete ESN et Orr eG ek 1,637 92-30 57,077 34-87 
Wermales fir tes ok eee ae ieee ee chet srl Claas ay aaa nanan eee 28 64-29 682 24-36 
Forestry, Fisheries and Trapping— 
"otal rere Pee EN es Sieh eNO ee: RD ce Ga CS eee 199 92-63 5-482 28-85 
I 11 yap pe aE ry rar Ee EOS Hh NS AN SI Ns 188 93-09 5,461 29-05 
OM Al ee en ean rere ee Pe Pet ae eet 2 50-00 Ae 10-50 
Mining— 
Motaley... Saeetee lle cre oe ec cttenas SS Ai fene ben, ae 257 74-71 6,078 23-65 
Malet)... seeker. . hice casein et etal oly tiara a Gelenoatatays delet aabsiatot 250 76-40 6,074 24-30 
STMT Fe. 2, Bh isha cs ode nero eh eee ee OT OOS fo) ocaseyau dr snuslegonyectesesabeteaaen 7 14-29 4 0:57 
Manufacturing— 
CS EN Ae Re SRR EE edna Dg le. LE ee NE ea x Ree a 16, 623 43-47 157,464 9-47 
ES Re, ee eGR Se Rabi bal oeog edt: CPN le 5 eee Met ASU Re eae SC 14,020 43-35 131-547 9-38 
BESTA eps csc ete os, Po Fo pc SN I LEE oia''s Piste’ stare ile seb ite caeeraroaen 2,603 44-10 25,917 9-96 
Electric Light and Power— 
yal?) Wnty ene Ua Paa En SARI R I Ls ee Perea Donn aieS Pel 26-78 4, 269 5-95 
VERT OME Pere caer ce Te aya oe os re PNT as ae. Riess cea ches pet ROO hema aa 659 28-38 4.135 6-27 
Beale dea ee oe cat RE es os 8s MUN Se ae Sees epee 58 8-62 134 2-31 
Construction— 
Fl BC6y 82 A Se Mt AA a RN tal ERE 2 31 eR Re re A ea cl 5, 865 80-78 148,914 25-39 
Malo... bright tid os Pie oben RR ns AS SS Ee de tebe ah aneanecen ree 5,786 81-46 148,313 25-63 
Wemale fear cee tee ae eee eee © oc bon oeraee he eee agence 79 31-65 601 | 7-61 
Transportation and Communication— 
OGL ee PRs cers ek ie emnemes tery 7 EEL Se eect econ kepmesats 11,452 36-54 104, 025 9-08 
ICN (ies a ER A MY es. Cy) Se a SOR oA CO RNS a Bee 10,590 38-12 100, 820 9-52 
HD syoats | CN Shah Ai tm iene See a Sy eo DRS OT ee RE OM Sc Azar. elen ORS! AR a 862 17,05 3,205 3-72 
Trade— 
LAO eA NG Pacey RE SoA RRM hed: |. cS MeL DRA Aiea cades 5 ci ar a ein 8 16,814 32-70 125,584 7-47 
Cees eeerecensinees Sree ete eral hoe | RRP, Paneer Oe a RA DNR ees Ste a 1230 30-90 82,996 7-39 
vp OMB ets inp ae) te > « p orah ate pakhe s a'a he BRIG Ge «wise totes aces oe cee worse 5,583 36-31 42,588 7-63 
Finance— 
gd octal Bean Potion Aiea ER ee A ioe RM ns 4 0 RMR Rape cach Sepa Seed eb A ree 4,366 11-43 13 , 283 3-04 
Whale 528 sesh ress oe ve eens ee I ss a redo. Oe als Sie eR aincieere ee 2,806 11-48 9,072 3-23 
Female... o.oo ois: ++ -b geome qlee RMR <0 os ean ode sinee Sacre ee erage 1,560 11-35 4,211 2-70 
Service— 
PLO GER Reel eee oe EEE Se ols ala with enetereiiene cre racete orerenenee: 22,281 28-18 160, 747 7-21 
Males Pees tel eee ee aay ern. Sn c's 5 ttt geeebe eremearrordl aint eae 10,955 30-98 91,955 8-39 
bei ac¥2' (oe doomellirseinraras Give Linck eect. | tie ARS as noe enn aU MIRE ack: 11,326 25-46 68, 792 6:07 
Unspecified— 
EO tela eer tie ee rr ee RE > 05 aan Se arte ie aahee Chemteiere tardies 4,934 90-76 174, 641 35-40 
I) EN Cas Peo ange Ne Ce oS. , Casa kan ct a 4,765 91-52 169,778 35-63 
OMAIG 3. aoe sees ket es cee RT I se old cs SE ec So On or oe ei 169 69-23 4,863 28-78 
All Industries— 
dl Boy 11 een Rin candi nee een Seyret AEA «Ai GARMCREe eyTs i Aart S.C icra A Men REE 85, 164 41-09 958, 246 11-25 
Male ree ph ea ice, eae ener OM RE, «i ok ols Una Meet e a2 turete seam 62, 887 45-22 807, 228 12-83 


Pomale tee ee ic ce hee ee I i OEE 22,277 29-40 151,018 6-78 
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Taste IV.-SELECTED MALE OCCUPATIONS (10,000 OR MORE WEEKS TIME-LOSS) 


eS a aS——ame_e73—c OSS SS SSS$SS8S889890m@0( 0 00wWO@loo.0.0. 0 




















Average 
Average | weeks 
Number | Number Weeks weeks lost by 
of losing | Per cent of un- lost those 
Occupation wage- some of employ- by all losing 
earners time total ment |. wage- some 
earners time 
No. No. p.c. No. No. No. 
Marmlabourersior ae ee ea ee ata eet pees 1,740 1,572 90-34 58, 826 33-81 87-42 
MIEN GS SL USD ETH op RI Sees 5 Sy PRR EL tls Siesta das AMMA esi dete Lot ict eam 1,142 574 50-26 10,159 8-90 17-70 
MV eshraniGs Su Otani cB aoe mei crave see tas sss Again aigneiele etter a 1, 232 630 51-14 15,745 12-78 24-99 
(CRIES MRE Serer ano seurdec TRB Game GP aie Get Oharteuindis era 2,461 1,791 72-78 51, 671 21-00 28-85 
Painters, decorators, @laZleTs. «4. cca. ss ede ee sig geet to pae ne 984 690 70-12 19,549 19-87 28 -33 
PET UO EAUY GLE acral te cee os aia e Se noha oo aca) dag he reenter to cbetans the 1,380 647 46-88 15,716 11-39 24-29 
SHB ebet Ct adhd: Ate MR Min A EY. PRR i ee bs RIEU nc pc ithti 3,937 1,246 31-65 32, 852 8-34 26-37 
OOO Kay ee ee, Te he tet ka cide ape wees Dogme te 733 438 59-75 14,178 19-34) “e2can 
Bookkeepers Cashicnsiecn, arcade tes aincciac4 oes cient neers a= 1,846 434 23-51 11,561 6-26 | 26-64 
Othericlenical(omice Clerks). vcd. asa: 2 wena hae Argel ae 4,480 850 18-97 18, 755 4-19 22-06 | 
Labourers and unskilled workers (not agricultural, mining, or 
BOE PUNE ats suane cies arbens 2 BENS BORE, Recmned ter be Peseta 115635: 9,124 78-42 | 303,537 26-09 33-27 
Taste V.—SELECTED FEMALE OCCUPATIONS (4,000 OR MORE WEEKS TIME-LOSS) 
Se 
Average 
Average | weeks 
Number | Number Weeks weeks lost by 
of losing | Per cent of un- lost those 
Occupation wage- some oO employ- by all losing 
earners time total ment wage- some 
earners time 
No. No. p.c. No. No. No. 
Sowers shop OF factory. oe) ts tomes: cee nee tee em negra ne 584 343 58-73 7,519 12-88 21-92 
PACKETS. WHADDETSs ADEGNOCTS: 101k ees ain cielo overage tat ye o's nie nneare one 409 218 53-30 4,467 10-92 20-49 
SEASSR T0200) cs epee ga oor Gay \icitaee denne peri teeing av erorcaors 2,213 889 40-17 20,353 9-20 22-89 
PP GACHETS-—SCHOO! Li ete oe sc ane oe craeee cries Se core ok genres t 1,355 166 12-25 4,869 3-59 29-33 
RITE A ESISKO Tice oP Scns Asch acre ch cle omy car eect Abas Sree 872 396 45-41 8,402 9-64 21-22 
ND OIBECSUICISON VANES, IOS rite cia cela ctaa eee Cece suse © Racpsione eae 4,663 1,249 26-79 30, 860 6-62 24-71 
MLCHOPTADMETS. UY DISUSe sce. sega see tes a omisets Be ocelot tei 4,336 957 22-07 24,108 5,56 25-19 
ROO CODES LC ASIICTS. n50v, cross uetae ela cacesevaleaeye chaenramrowmete Somer" ied ta 282 24-37 5,904 5-10 20-94 





Other cleticalecomce Clerks)t tse cee eee eet eens 1,259 271 21-52 4,981 3-96 18-38 


PART II—EARNINGS AND WEEKS EMPLOYED 


Taste VI.—WAGE-EARNERS REPORTING EARNINGS, BY SEX AND NINE AGE GROUPS, SHOWING THE 
AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS, AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS.AND AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF WEEKS EMPLOYED 


pee ee Se eS 
ee ooo = ——0—————a0—(—(0(0 00 00 as 


Average number 

















Average yearly Average weekly of weeks of 
Ages earnings earnings employment 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
$ $ $ $ No. No. 
TEV OAT SONG UNCC. sate Naat aoe O bastere te ain sales = 314 234 8-21 5-90 38-21 39-54 
TS LUN CAL SRS eRe sl stieeke aoe ae ee aaeetams og isle Sites = 450 361 11-83 8-57 38-06 42-15 
PA SSL beens fe, ANG sen RE NY Okey ARRON RU Ries LE SUIS W7LH RAINS cope Roe 688 533 18-28 11-79 37-65 45-25 
94 SY REA OSS aie re Hiner IMM re Sys hie AIM AS cath esis mee 954 776 25-90 16-52 36-85 46-97 
ERAT YEN TREY SR Sree. ahi: beable. acuta. ain ema 1,322 939 32-62 19-92 40-53 47-17 
Ab SAW Ve Sere ce As eee Seb, OP aes ee a Heh we oes 3 1,489 928 36-03 19-85 41-33 46-77 
BD DAL CMe Be ew Fe 5 04S hs Lae ab he RRR Ciotens Siar aire ess a 1,361 aad 34-95 16-94 38-94 45-86 
Boa RRR. oss st Bb SRT oe REM Ls ewe ae as ie oie 1,148 603 31-37 14-70 36-60 41-00 
MOSV CORSON CLO Vieleneen cays ile seers eae orate eneraetateee seek otakete 1,209 446 31-42 9-57 38-48 46-64 
AGES .os hcg BR oc coke SMe Meas 2 3. Fo RUAGNE: leit oe vice oe. 1,119 627 28-70 | 13-86 39-00 45-22 






Taste VIILW—WAGE-EARNERS REPORTING EARNINGS, BY SEX AND SIX AGE GROUPS, SHOWING THE 
AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS, AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
WEEKS EMPLOYED, FOR THE CENSUS YEAR 1921 


Average number 





Average yearly Average weekly of weeks of 
Ages* earnings earnings employment 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
$ $ $ $ No. No. 
LOH TAR OATS cee acc w'oy cis lake a casrsus naronanhcbepaetotoWagalat okay rotsslehs) ote toteresor 301 209 6-98 5-34 43-13 39-20 
HIF as) OSM TRR Ro a. I Mae aM, cen se nach oe MMe We lati Kon faieet tata ls a 643 543 14-04 11-73 45-80 46-31 
aD Aye” ON tees Wh xcicis sca aaa Ys 66 o0s Sr EE OU jap oles vom. aieles 1,031 776 22-75 16-06 45-30 48-34 
pds ead Ht CSRS etal Games ee 8) Aenean amine, Warley ine ames, | Sh eee a 1,493 875 31-85 18-11 46-89 48-29 
SO AMG es cai ceatiease ccs caeiahreevsicssnela eons vee gree taclenstareke chsvoRlvowseteoe ate lem 1,569 706 33-96 14-76 46-19 47-87 
65 WV CATSIANG OVOP 5 © oases didigte he cnsnoreerroPhngeree Gres leele sins sieves 1,328 382 29-37 7-43 45-20 51-37 
PATA BIN os Seoeea SB cae velo volate Babes 5s tiora tore PRRM lots WP's wee wees 1,374 755 29-55 15-81 46-50 47-77 


*1921 age grouping. 
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Taste VIII—WAGE-EARNERS, BY SEX AND NINE AGE GROUPS, SHOWING THE NUMBER AND PER- 
CENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY AGES 








Number of Per cent distribution of 
wage-earners total wage-earners 
Ages - - | i 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 

No No No. p.c p.c p.c 
Af Years ANG AN EM 5.0:b. AG keoor seta Pate wis ge SRE SS BE ee 2.686 1,406 1, 280 3-15 2-24 5-75 
18-19 YOATS. 0. eevee eee cece ete nett eee neees 5, 784 2,588 3,196 6-79 4-12 14-35 
D024 ie eo oc TERR: Blea.s fo dda daw RoR coco ok 16,189 8,341 7,848 19-01 13-26 35-23 
DB we | ys FRc os ERIE BR wie cn Mile Mins so: te MMs Mie vana omcaniete eh 21,426 15,875 5,551 25-16 25-25 24-92 
Sty Ce i re eet et eae See Pe eee rs Maer fey pee 17,409 14, 963 2,446 20-44 23-79 10-98 
A604 SEE ee eek RES EE «0 de REAR > OMS cae RIE 14,061 12,661 1,400 16-51 20-13 6-28 
Ob —O4. 8 | ke es. k RI BE cs be Rodos ORR Be one Meee 5,900 5,453 447 6-93 8-67 2-01 
G5 =O 0 ai! | he cites oc bie cbobs ccsrchs Beate coe AMM weed AR ORME 1,178 1,101 77 1-38 1-75 0-34 
20, VOATS ANGIOVER. . ts 2 kde «cle Baie > « . Games aces oh eb ce 531 499 32 0-63 0-79 0-14 
NUUINSZ=S TES eee ER SPUN ea Memvu eee ocx Lene eee 2 85,164 62, 887 PON 100-00 100-00 100-00 





Taste IX.—WAGE-EARNERS, BY SEX AND SIX AGE GROUPS, SHOWING THE NUMBER AND PERC ENT- 
AGE DISTRIBUTION BY AGES, FOR THE CENSUS YEAR 1921 








Number of Per cent distribution of 
wage-earners total wage-earners 
Ages* —_——— ce sys 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 

No No No. p.c p.c p.c 
10-14 YOATS. eee eee eee eee ee teeny 180 126 54 0-29 0-27 0-34 
TSE) Oem ts ae ee ee et ee ae 3 ee 7.764 3, 854 3,910 12-54 8-34 24-90 
O24 8) Be eo he BR De soe oR: BMere eo RRR coe oh BEB ae 9,647 5,109 4,538 15-58 11-05 28-90 
BOAO 1 pee. cick SAO ce tote eo. ee kk RES 37,537 30, 833 6, 704 60-61 66-70 42-68 
D004 “i gan. J, give ep eh ORR ok ee oe 5, 987 5,517 470 9-67 11-94 2-99 
Go vears ANGsOVer. .. £255... 4 TAs BBs Oost RR wc ooh MEE 814 784 30 1-31 1-70 0-19 
PA TAS OB abet fina evers ste RAISE ora PY igo tro RT als REE 61,929f| 46,223 15,706 100-00 100-00 100-00 


*1921 age grouping. 
+Does not include wage-earners with earnings not given. The omission is small. 


Bulletin No. V.—Vancouver, British Columbia 
PART I—UNEMPLOYMENT 


TABLE ogee PENEES, LOSING TIME, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO CAUSE AND SEX, SHOWING 
HE AMOUNT AND DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Number Average 
of wage- | Aggregate number Propor- 
earners number of weeks tionate 
Cause of unemployment who of lost by | importance 
lost weeks those of various 
some lost losing causes! 
time time 
All Causes— No. No. No. p.c. 
LINCS AEN | ah a APR Pe dM I dt OEE. RRR yr, SEND Gxt Sd bette 42,540 | 1,224,237 28-78 100-00 
NUN CR SA ni dtes rc Ode ee 3 MM Bi Al lhe NY 2h 2S A FSR AP ae Sa 37,356 | 1,099,782 29-44 100-00 
LERST OTE Chapin Ae cecal EIR I AB dh ON 5 CM en NE ot ES 5, 184 124,455 24-01 100-00 
No Job— 
FOG cate cine s tea Was Onset AAC REE oe, RCE ees SEC ee 34,201 1,071, 130 31-32 87-49 
JEW VC A deck ue NNER. P td i TONE SDs vg AR Dey) a ROR CE LE 30,573 970, 284 31-74 88-23 
RSH a CSV see a Rae ee Rea Des rete bre > Ht RR NTS eA RASS Bhs Catro Croteeake 3,628 100, 846 27-80 81-03 
Temporary Lay-off— 
Lotal KARMA OAR A COR CPIM S Fhe raee Fe SER) £2 5.506 75,433 13-70 6-16 
Male a na ccc sucvaus sistecs, aed ate eR LEE es OE CEE SASK, Ee 4,676 64, 281 13-75 5,84 
ALEK 1801) C2 paeaararge teria iemmmer aed ae aba aact cot cisco) CAC ERCIS SCRE MCRAE AS cae a BIRT 830 | -----11,152 13-44 8-96 
Tliness— 
‘TROT Neat, cepa iat en Re Bie RN ae «cL ) CARE ORS os code OR Rien 3,617 57.120 15-79 4-67 
IAT Oe reece Man Rete ge Se CEC ee ne ec mca sscee 2.727 46.018 16-87 4-18 
IST TOTE tie epee ie MORRO Hm ha se RR corte’ RIES | UREN TR, 890 11,102 12-47 8-92 
Accident— 
TNS FE Sl GRR ae cle iy, PRB ats SonensE CS RRIRRERAN GRE AME ie HOEY: EMME Oke 1,050 17.386 16-56 1-42 
MAIO dots cece aes oe ee ET Ee Sass ee ree Ser artes 993 16,712 16-83 1-52 
LEXY Aa CN die NED RAM 08 A WEF ae 0 2 A) SN Re eee ei ee 57 674 11-82 0-54 
Strike or Lockout— 
10 2 io cRNA a RENN Ses ce 5) «os coe RY Set BS MERRIE Cree Sree cor chonthckO ac 173 1,282 7-41 0-11 
11 EAE he IRE tate RT? eR eS EN OS ROR Get i oa 173 1, 282 7-41 0-12 
TOSSES Cc igi he MN Weta MIR ihn a0) | Sl Eh A Oe fb A See Pea | ee ts Py d Pen Orta antes matic euee Mrcve c BEE 
Other Causes— 
SAC Mince cin sc RO tt OU ARR nen eslin. 8 SH Sieh tM, 8, cineaem Re cio DES er 140 1,886 13-47 0-15 
IVE ALG sates sal cet to naar seastcts, ce ROARS TRME TTT ce Roatan s > ooo RE a ne Sate 97 1,205 12-42 0-11 
4 EES SATE T= iia AON Oe oe RO OL a cr iat oan SA ARMS 20 see SDR LGR SUED 43 681 15-84 0-55 
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Taste IL—WAGE-EARNERS, LOSING TIME, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INDUSTRY AND SEX, SHOWING 
THE AMOUNT AND DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Se ee 
ees 


Number | Aggregate 


of wage- number Average | Percentage 
earners of weeks number | distribution 
Industrial groups who lost of of total 
lost by those weeks weeks 
some wage- lost lost 
time earners 
No. No. No. p.c. 
Agriculture— 
SIN Cat UNE Seas hme ie Sn eS 8 oe amine ge ek SA AE ASE EE aes SEN Oe 903 28.396 31-45 2-32 
WHEE. 22 os ohne eee ¢ pMino ARE ering Spheres cia Pais ace A Picea ae icin ae 898 28, 266 31-48 2-57 
DESTIN S LOM Heh oS See eS Ck SESE Has Se aUNG Sucka are gins as eho Teen otis 5 130 26-00 0-10 
Forestry, Fisheries, Trapping— 
SIREN SY Sat oe sie pares & ioe ee BA oe See eae Meee ee 3,459 117,616 34-00 9-61 
INTER LEER, Spe bes oo hy Sma er Uaioe ro, Soe ceed cn ae AR AS a 3,445 117; 258 34-04 10-66 
ESTA Oo He ea ce eo sc SE appease ac Er ns ela aco Gete ue ae oes 14 361 25-79 0-29 
Mining— 
ARN) ban. ee tl Ce a ee ee es ao oe tees Cer Giri, ct cance aad 780 27,329 35-04 2-23 
NT MRS ede ie! Se en eu a0 se a TE a Rees DROSS wheels steerer 5 768 26, 987 35-14 2-45 
ESTA] Oe ee EE OR nee deen. Sees ne oe bie ss 12 342 28-50 0-28 
Manufacturing— 
GUE bey Roe An as AEG) 38 CRSA Se Poe SIERO? SORE CRIC ee IRC Rc Ronee me 8, 238 213, 814 25-95 17-47 
i ake Rind hae RIT Sich 5 RS it tere RR Ea, Rae mee rantr aaa nner rar ae 7,508 197,441 26-30 17-95 
ERO TINAL OM eee tae eee a ee CEI aac ee cahee Ne nents renere ele ore cine 730 16,373 22-43 13-16 
Electric Light and Power— 
Yah ee ee ene ee. at iten ee Oe ee Ca os See Neh, ee er 105 2,537 24-16 0-21 
Niall ote eee ee a) Ok aie et ius ok eed co cite cs mca oo ane susie eke ar 101 2,473 24-49 0-23 
LaPeer ye Sa ag er a oo eRe, Shea, SSS A ORR area mor rC 4 64 16-00 0-05 
Construction— 

CIO Gos ee aie eae ee SR OS eens one ee Wate exe Atak. wet amt aeN TN TEs 9 6,922 200, 182 28-92 16°35 

15 BEN ete ee eee ialentreh honed Bara lenea Sul ei Den tenant: So BEOe ern a he oe oe 6,910 199, 825 28-92 18-17 

EO TTA ALOMAR Pome Ta ieee Bere hac Se EEE ate hoe rere esi Croley guaveintalats 12 347 28-92 0-28 
Transportation and Communtcation— 

CECE ene hd sis Is cee whe de. oh etal steel 5,333 134,353 25-19 10-97 

J) GL ee, Se fegeetetsiaptmen plana: Ue! Nolo AoC, Spt Uae! 2 SAE Naren Sateen ara eee are 5,055 129,489 25-62 11-78 

Om Alene et ee ro AoE Ca ot ccesie esc Oks sere tenes = 278 4,854 17-46 3-90 
Trade— 

DN a (2 ele eee ae OREN, eee. Ny Hence on eee neem ee ero an 4,150 101,761 24-52 8-31 

Veh OS) Po oe et Mn s Susy te tis Sy ene ener tei T A OM COORG R Re atte oO t.5 CeO eee 3,002 73,958 24-64 6-72 

Sn AL © barber ese rereesmor oe bot ors Roa oN TR al ore St RPE MERI 1,148 27,803 24-22 22°34 
Finance— 

Potalls, cc. eee ee OP RSE ee, FINO ER, SORT a PARA Ee 687 19,909 28-98 1-63 

Le ee eee ea ene RA Ser ono Re ee nee IRIE ISR IEE aC OTE HENCE? OrnD Oc 433 13,106 29-85 1-19 

BOM alOt te ee eee et ne eee ncaa nine ore nets smears = 248 6, 808 27-43 5-47 
Service— 

ST ey ett pe et IRs eA Becta ca Ate ay Si ayat tees Sedat g eo ea Bs 6,779 173,531 25-60 14-17 

11 ALVES Riel ennui) TEE Te Rh. SOO cere ea. eeneS ce Sign eve ony oe Soar oie eme 4,148 110,303 26-59 10-03 

TSSSee ET Yeap es oem so Se RR eh eee Ce tenets ORE es 2,631 63 , 228 24-03 50-80 
Unspecified— 

TRAY 2 SRR ARs! 1 tate orced: Be Snare. Mean Sate HRN RAMEE Seas... as ee 5,184 204, 805 39-51 16-73 

LMR AE MEI SM te ert Malye a ane earn cach gid aungia ots, occa Gkeyean aos 5, 082 200, 659 39-48 18-25 

1 Seca |e FR aes 6 a Sean itn OR MAINO cama. Om cnchor er 102 4,150 40-69 3°33 
All Industries— 

SRLS EAL We cee bare WG Se corte LN, BIN Sone IR, LOR aoc tes Ss en ARS Sham Germ ear 42,540 | 1,224, 237 28-78 100-00 

MiAlSMe ae ee Se er ee Se enn ss heme coeds cae rs 37,356 | 1,099,782 29-44 100-00 

Me maleree.. we cee oe etch tema ac + A aiRBats oa m re Cons SHE Bo 28s saeco ors wie 25 5,184 124,455 24-01 100-00 





Taste IJI—WAGE-EARNERS, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INDUSTRY AND SEX, SHOWING PERCENT- 
AGE LOSING TIME, NUMBER OF WFEKS LOST, AND AVERAGE DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





oS eee=q=*=$O$I$$QqQqQqQqQqqqqqqqoeaeooooooem™”—=_ROR_&B“(AW 


Percentage | Aggregate | Average 





Total of those number number 
Industrial groups wage- showing of of 
earners time- weeks weeks 
loss ’ Jost lost 
No p.c No. No 

Agriculture— 

TOGA Reds 1 to is REE Oe OE AAR EE Btn tus sofen ete ge 1,274 70-88 28 , 396 22-29 

1. A saps Arse cir ARSE as eSATA HA AUR RRA RE ES OPE A CHC WB 1, 263 71-10 28 , 266 22-38 

WOT Ale) ae ie orc oc SE AER RE RENE MEA IRI A tae scram semee oe 11 45-45 130 11-82 
Forestry, Fisheries, Trapping— 

Tayo Neeley, teers Seen en es SALA Fas, tot a catch Shc Gh hotel ado ERE aD 3,890 88-92 117,616 30-24 

1 EN Es cere tty or Raed tT Oe BA DINE oO RENN SEH NAU NTR ac UMN ONC 3,864 89-16 117,255 30-35 

rin 1 eR Eee ee CSIP Sie cece sloseistnys. gh s/o So Moachereanse 26 53-85 361 13-88 
Mining— 

CE coe Le ae Ro ea ert ar anv otenetera te etoterce sloholace krona ele-ie: stebe anci= quence 962 81-08 27,329 28-41 

Tero ee ha ee Ae hg te Se ee chance oka tehiysil ald ms ahs vere gah’ 938 81-88 26,987 28-77 

Batya le ae eee racer roe re ne letnaiores elsguaig a ote retotmcates 24 50-00 342 14-25 
Manufacturing— 

Motales, ots aes. aero PTO RE ae arpacereee rite oediye smote ates 16,814 48-99 213,814 12-72 

Ral cen ee ee ce oleate Seeceleye cremate crepste ere. aiiefolonn avsilevagaraneWor irwesnaye 14,992 50-08 197,441 13-17 


Bemiale sire tier ites ocr ecs = FS POA ROS COUT Oo Orne 1,822 40-07 16,373 8-99 
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Taste III—WAGE-EARNERS, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INDUSTRY AND SEX, SHOWING PERCENT- 
AGE LOSING TIME, NUMBER OF WEEKS LOST, AND AVERAGE DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT—Con. 








Percentage | Aggregate | Average 


Total of those number number 
Industrial groups wage- showing of of 
earners time weeks weeks 
loss lost lost 
No. No. No. No. 
Electric Light and Power— 
OGL pac Re sche sokads. relic Scars angen o otas hase 5 eS Oe oo ee 299 35-12 2,537 8-49 
1 ECR: (ate eatin ee MAN chen ele EO) IRR re eh Ne Cube BE oe ae Path 36-46 2,473 8-93 
1 Eh ca: Ce es ee ae A [A rn ee, WR Re as oo OS oak he ive ee She Bag 22 18-18 64 2-91 
Construction— 
Ota OM ate cae cco ROAR EAE Oe Oe ERE ee a ons saa aes 9,037 76-60 200, 182 22-15 
Malet <. Pia oe ro Romaae eri cong ee ee Retention toes 8,962 77-10 199,835 22-30 
Biemale cc ccc cle Bee ind estate toe ee es ieee AC Ets oe 75 16-00 347 4-63 
Transportation and Communication— 
SE OCGE rods ache oe cele ers Sieh lt SER ee ere Si Cat a ae Neca rccakewagnm oe 13,466 39-60 134,353 9-98 
4 RE cana aie DUR are, ire Me tae In die oe I U3 GN Re Cn eo: SR 11,869 42-59 129,499 10-91 
LYS cT Ve eatin MEI, Wink was a venGrre, ai tees tela | 3 lad ch ake dy MMMM Rens gras 1,597 17-41 4,854 3°04 
Tiade—- 
eLOtAL, 3: Betas acteatink ok eee ae at Sh eR eI Oe tie aa renee 14, 638 28-35 101,761 6-95 
Micikece:, $93.63 Warr et hig eaeeney cs h Ber Mnee Watey, Preah ths. Dd tne, Mee 10,644 28-20 73,958 6-95 
MGMAlG CS. oc eh Mee ee Ee ee ee era: 3,994 28-74 27,803 6-96 
Finance— 
BOGS ice Pee Ber oes ROPER OREN, EEE te isa oP ete oe elas erie 3,896 17-63 19,909 5-11 
LUI CARAS Ath eS panei. cae =A RO re RNP ARUP Er ned Steed Bi iy 2,706 16-22 13, 106 4-84 
greene (me Ogee tainty laa d xtc CREA Grade 8) tel «SRR Ca UMA dR if eo A Ig 1,19¢ 20-84 6,803 5-72 
Service— 
POtall os Beis eh: OS I Rd oe eRe ccleaner nee tee ens 25,062 27-05 173,531 6-92 
IES eR pp iets inanUd 1a “rte RIaGALS ae a oleh: is Doel AMIN AA Lage Ur clase Rele a 14,955 27-74 110,303 7°38 
Memale (Rens. ac Gael eek ery earache ee Seen ees 10,107 26-03 63, 228 6-26 
Unspecified— 
PRO teen aie. aedeh sO 7 CMa Meares 2 Rea at eo ee eae SS ae a 6, 698 77-40 204,809 30-58 
ACN PRR rear easing att Ui ORE ED (o> ohne ee ae OBOE teat AMR Ekg ie 6,562 77-45 200,659 36-58 
Memale veces. co ht He Nee ee Ree One Maem cigs Re hat he Same acy 136 75-00 4,150 20-51 
All Industries— 
Potal . ..casen: 96: id Oe eee eee ee ees hit ee ed osc Piers 96,036 44-30 | 1,224,237 12-75 
ERG or ass ora ita OEE Cee ea et ee eee oh meee oot eee 77,032 48-49 | 1,099,782 14-28 
DY syantsH (tee Vena teraemeeRnNa ) pendiatenhde sth) kL tallies 38 ea Lk 9 chaste alle Ohi date 19,004 27-28 124,455 6-55 





Taste IV.—SELECTED MALE OCCUPATIONS (10,000 OR MORE WEEKS TIME-LOSS) 





Average 
Average | weeks 
Number | Number Weeks weeks lost by 

of losing | Per cent of un- lost those 

Occupation wage- some fo) employ- by all losing 

earners time total ment wage- some 

earners time 

No No p.c No. No No 
Haxmis] a bour eras: aii i.ccnctem as aires eee chee cw ocak o ores aete 1,589 1,036 65-20 31-416 19-77 30-32 
BST erInieN eo tires sad he a a ce ee oo he ace 47 393 82-39 11,558 24-23 29-41 
‘bra b erm enicsctisancereiememmnreionteieatonsientanoeninbeaesnirene nner ateronns 2,726 2,545 93-36 89,528 32-84 35-18 
Miners——othertihanicoalt. ie. at renner eee (ccs sien ara mnie es 394 367 93-15 12, 987 32-6 35-39 
Mice hn in ists meen seco tse tarsus eee net wie emacs Neca ee es 805 475 59:01 12,046 14-96 25-36 
Mechaniestinteis Ivete, eRe ChAT Oe. G 1,614 825 51-12 21,656 13-42 26-25 
Stationary enginemen, n.é.8..............--05-% AE 1,077 572 53-11 16,564 15-38 28-96 
Garpentersin ie ce ae ease eee eee 2,986 2,435 81-55 71,219 23-85 29-25 
Painters, decorators and glaziers............... ae 1,031 792 76-82 22,530 21-85 28-45 
peamoen. sallors. deckhands. 22. c cee dea lis ooh e we wete 1,145 463 40-44 12,490 10-91 26-98 
Loneshoremen; SteVveGOres ree at ae bso) cele cies cccbins cee: 945 708 74-92 18, 848 19-94 26-62 
EP PUCKMOL VICES > cre ett ens fore corer eee Ee is oie eae ee Verbs 792 44-62 17,724 9-99 22-38 
Salesnven..c. kas chs ro Stee ee ee Te ass Obata mle Dood 1,388 26-06 36, 236 6-80 26-11 
Watters: dining Car stewards.) or sce gee eet ee oa kciics ae 1,146 4 37-00 10,537 9-19 24-85 
(BON Siig I SA en lye AER on os MAST ie be MORN Ie S Seteeir bean 2,010 711 35-37 23, 184 11-53 32-61 
Bookkeepers: Cashiers... d. ccs ace Cee con ce oe eee 1,610 424 26-34 11,151 6-93 26-30 
Other clerical: (ofiicetclerks)... Soi seer en ss ab eee eee 3,528 758 21-49 18, 735 5-31 24-72 
Labourers and unskilled workers (not agricultural, mining, or 

MOG EINE) Ee peg cates 0c a a eo aah e eee 15, 868 11,428 72-02 | 379,515 23-92 33-21 
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Taste V.—-SELECTED FEMALE OCCUPATIONS (2,000 OR MORE WEEKS TIME-LOSS) 


ed 
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Average 
Average | weeks 
Number | Number Weeks weeks lost by 

of losing | Per cent of un- lost those 

Occupation wage- some of employ- by all losing 

earners time total ment wage- some 

earners time 

No No p.c No. No No 
Telephone:operaborss: .\ 6 siics see deeeceeccehvbeteescecwe ees 1,032 177 17-15 2,714 2-63 15-33 
Packers, wrappers, and labellers.............0eeseeereeeees 256 122 47-66 2,646 10-34 21-69 
ales wOmeite : Messier ee aia als Heitoiiel alec fe Sosa ttararn oe-omeuha et 2,046 671 32-80 17,076 8-35 25-45 
Nurses—eraduate, 5... te. ice SM. . coe el MEY dita nd ULES 503 120 23-86 2,223 4.42 18-53 
MGACHOLS=-SCIGON seis ck Mk tak ole « ctxattoheue.« wi cpssebe MARE as siecever stone te 1,180 136 11-53 4,003 3-39 29-43 
Matrons—housekeeperst: O20 22. coclilees oo sce dneiere « citielavensieinw 702 174 24-79 4,325 6-16 24-86 
WV AEETOSSCS ete eee oe ee eae aa een eee tk 896 399 44-53 9,143 10-20 22-91 
avo) eee a he Sa a ie, BAe a 207 98 47-34 2,188 10-57 22-33 
Domestic'servants; Mie.S6 55 hele leis. «10 be arom sichelersntotensisisi= ole) shale’ Bd 861 27-62 21,270 6-82 24-70 
Shanographers, CYPSER... ase nes eccian sncaale «math eevee bina mnie sien: 3,347 807 24-11 22,521 6-73 27-91 
Bookkeepers, cashiers............. cece sence ees eee e esses 1,003 186 18-54 4,108 4-10 22-09 
Other clerical’ (office clerks) 4 Act¥. 2ele vee ese t- Slsteb.. 796 140 17-59 3,178 3-99 22-70 
Labourers and unskilled workers (not agricultural, mining or 

[GGT bas BABE WG obi Some Deolscbo Bobo tau nOnoO oan onoE 151 94 62-25 2,600 W722 — * 27566 
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PART II—EARNINGS AND WEEKS EMPLOYED 


Tastes VI.—WAGE-EARNERS REPORTING EARNINGS, BY SEX AND NINE AGE GROUPS, SHOWING THE 
AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS, AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF WEEKS EMPLOYED 
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Average number 





Average yearly Average weekly of weeks of 
Ages earnings earnings employment 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
$ $ $ $ No. No 
SMV CATS UNC OL. eet ire els sineinc rs See ia les liek so creis eipsag sin > 313 293 7-64 7-20 41-03 40-70 
18-19 years. .:.c. csc ake «Mea <a alee Me pine eee Me hs 465 444 12-01 10-43 38-74 42-58 
POO Es OF et pee netic Cnet are State, ere eb cetenshete Siete» 710 617 18-67 13-41 38-00 45-99 
TA a gS c= ad oy Sk Cag ae gs oh SE AER es ER ERE OME cde eee 973 799 25-60 17-01 38-02 46-96 
SAAR | ES TEVIAD Pe PRT ANI oh, Ril, eterna ats oe ere os 1,068 826 28-35 18-06 37-67 45-73 
AS RAR Gs SER Ss he sue): Fa hPL ~. <gaahe © SOIL obo gh doncists spe 1,068 750 29-41 16-49 36-31 45-51 
EXC leet age le Rae BNE. er Fk RA SI8 ced bs BOR UN Tg RER EOI RR OS Ne Oe 962 596 28-59 13-16 33-66 45-31 
CoH GO ee Ok AEN), EPS See. Fe 56 RI IATA Ree alee «Nata 784 449 26-49 10-75 29-61 41-81 
MOBy OATS ANG ONODy. scare lee bier tieerae re aiclels* > qamehs > sbitpiats 715 324 23-78 6-77 30-07 47-86 
Aiiiaoe TAG Se 3 TO. SA rts Sats he URE te reas 947 653 25 - 62 14-42 36-95 45-33 
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Taste VIIL—WAGE-EARNERS, REPORTING EARNINGS, BY SEX AND SIX AGE GROUPS, SHOWING THE 
AVERAGE YEARLY FARNINGS, AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF WEEKS EMPLOYED, FOR THE CENSUS YEAR 1921 
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Average number 





Average yearly Average weekly of weeks of 
Ages* earnings earnings employment 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
$ $ $ $ No. No 
POSTE GCAES oie os bene Sven cashes cae pak nse hie cme epee. 288 243 6-52 5-21 44-16 46-74 
15-19 %, 596 554 13-65 12-05 43-63 45-95 
20-24 . . 
25-49 “ 


50-64 “ 





UAT ESA, ccil ares ore oe Bate os wins Soke these stone o MOISE ole ols wate are ete es *f 


Se ee ee ee 


*1921 age grouping. 
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Taste VIII.—WAGE-EARNERS, BY SEX AND NINE AGE GROUPS, SHOWING THE NUMBER AND PER 
CENT DISTRIBUTION BY AGES 


Cee eee eee ee ee eee 
a 





17-years-and Under: .cccors reve pee erev esse awe beeen 


i CS Re eae Aor ere ae mR eam A roils ick. .'aInIOr CATs Ov 
IMO) Nae ne le eee Fira etnies rt pe tos orucayo ns od ooo aac 
O5-BarOOS Ah BAR ones FATS Res cA RECEE can ea eee sa eee 
BRAD baie 4 FB sss ce ER his ee Bee ee eon 
GRA WESC Riss. Hoe els tba. o bie act s ois Pad eterstacsio.« bee 
BeAGA re | Ghats: + ec RRS Bes a a ee: ost cs paeeeee ¢ 
65-69" > Oe B ons: PBR Ned sc RReRE Ss: RR see 


20 years and over... 025 Bs: : ., BRR. 2. EM: EES: 











Number of Per cent distribution of 
wage-earners total wage-earners 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 

No No No. p.c p.c p.c 
Seba 1,919 1,208 3-26 2-49 6-36 
5,524 2,972 2,552 5-75 3-86 13-43 
14,181 8,309 5, 872 14-77 10:79 30-90 
20,812 16,095 Cay, 21-67 20-89 24-82 
21,554 19,100 2,454 22-44 24-80 12-91 
20,000 18,536 1,464 20-82 24-06 7°70 
8,510 7,915 595 8-86 10-28 3-13 
1, 669 1.559 110 1-74 2-02 0-58 
659 627 32 0-69 0-81 0:17 
96,036 77,032 19,004 100-00 100-00 100-00 
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Taste IX.—-WAGE-EARNERS, BY SEX AND SIX AGE GROUPS, SHOWING THE NUMBER AND PERCENT- 
AGE DISTRIBUTION BY AGES, FOR THE CENSUS YEAR 1921 
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Ages* 





P= Qe See Oe LE ELS CBs & Rene Meads Omi Ret bbs dee Serco ce 


50-64 “ 


Number of Per cent distribution of 
wage-earners total wage-earners 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 

No No No. p.c p.c p.c 
111 76 35 0-27 0-23 0:43 
3,885 2,228 1,657 9-37 6-69 20-28 
5,619 3,238 2,381 13-55 9-73 29-13 
25, 983 22,279 3,704 62-67 66-93 45-32 
5,174 4,806 368 12-48 14-44 4-50 
688 660 28 1 66 1-98 0-34 
41,4601 33, 287 8,173 100-00 100-00 100-00 





*1921 age grouping. : : 
1 Does not include wage-earners not reporting earnings. 


The omission is slight. 


STEAM RAILWAY OPERATION IN CANADA IN 1931 


TATISTICS of steam railways in Canada 
for the year ended December 31, 1931, 
have been issued in the annual report on the 
subject by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The report states that the freight traffic has 
declined steadily since August, 1929, and that 
the total revenue freight in tons carried one 
mile each year was less than in the previous 
year as follows: 1929 by 14 per cent, 1930 by 
16 per cent, and 1031 by 14 per cent, being in 
the latter years only 62 per cent of that in 
1928, the peak year; also that passenger trafiic 
had fallen off still more, that for 1931 (being 
only 56 per cent of that for 1928. Gross oper- 
ating revenues of $358,549,382 were 21 per cent 
lower than in 1930, while operating expenses 
of $321,025,587 were lower by 16 per cent. The 
heaviest decrease in freight traffic was in mine 
products, particularly in coal, iron ore, gravel 
and stone, but pulpwood, lumber, structural 
iron, cement, brick, lime and plaster showed 
heavy decreases. Shipments of bituminous 
coal and iron were somewhat affected by the 
opening of the Welland Ship Canal which en- 
abled these commodities to be carried by 
water to Lake Ontario ports. 


The number of employees per month aver- 
aged 154,569 as compared with 174,485 in 
1930 (187,846 in 1929), a decrease of 11°4 per 
cent, and the pay roll was reduced from 
$268,347,374 to $229,499,505, or 14-5 per cent. 
A table is included showing the fluctuations 
in employment by months on the larger rail- 
ways. This indicates that out of 153,299 posi- 
tions, 12 months’ employment was afforded by 
130,802 positions, 11 months by 1,476, 10 
months by 795, 9 months by 12,211, 8 months 
by 272, 7 months by 663, 6 months by 196, 
5 months by 1,683, 4 months by 2,100, 3 
months by 1,326, 2 months by 787, and one 
month by 988 positions. 

A table on employees, salaries and wages 
shows for the various classes and occupations 
for 1930 and 1931 the average number of em- 
ployees, the total hours on duty, total salaries. 
or wages paid, the average number of hours 
or days during the year worked, the average 
earnings per employee per hour or per day, 
and the average earnings per year. Certain 
of these figures appeared in the supplement 
to the Lasour GazertTe for January, 1933, on 
Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1930, 
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1931 and 1932, in an appendix, namely, the 
average earnings per hour for each class on 
hourly or equivalent rates, from 1926 to 1931, 
with the average number employed in 1931, 
and the total hours on duty. The employees 
on hourly or equivalent rates averaged 60:2 
cents per hour in 1931 as compared with 59°5 
cents in 1930, hours worked per year averaged 
2,345 for the year as compared with 2,471 in 
1930, and yearly earnings averaged $1,411.69 
in 1931 as compared with $1,470.79 in 1930. 
Employees not paid on an hourly basis, in- 
cluding officials, averaged $5.909 per day, as 
compared with $5.864 in 1930, and days worked 
during the year averaged 300 as compared 
with 310 in 1930, the annual compensation 
averaging $1,773.98 in 1931 as compared with 
$1,817.63 in 1930. (Rates of pay for those on 
salaries were reduced early in 1931 and rates 
of pay for train, engine and telegraph em- 
ployees were made subject to a ten per cent 
deduction from December 1, 1932. The same 
deduction was made applicable to all other 
classes of employees early in 1931, Lasour 
Gazette, April, 1932, page 452.) All classes 
were subject to considerable reduction in staff 
owing to the falling off in traffic. The average 
number on an hourly basis of pay in 1931 was 
123,391, as compared with 140,703 in 19380, and 
those on other than an hourly basis numbered 
31,178 in 1931 as compared with 33,782 in 1930. 

Salaries of executives, general officers and 
assistants, numbering 851 in 1981, averaged 
$6,241.37, and for division officers, numbering 
1,098, $3,532.80. Clerks, numbering 16,396, 
averaged $1,419.21. General foremen, 58 in 
number, in maintenance of equipment work, 
averaged $3,223.73, while department and gang 
foremen, 2,278 in number, averaged $2,409.28. 
Building and bridge department foremen, 425 
in number, averaged $1,781.04. 

Train despatchers and traffic supervisors, 505 
in number, averaged $3,180.94 for the year and 
$1.23 per hour. Road passenger engineers and 
motormen, 1,079 in number, averaged $3,308.33, 
$1.52 per hour; road freight engineers and 
motormen, 2,206 in number, averaged $2,956.99, 
$1.16 per hour. Passenger conductors, 820 in 
number, averaged $2,876.07, $1.16 per hour; 
road freight conductors, 1,799 in number, 
averaged $2,653.36, $1.01 per hour. Passenger 
firemen and helpers, 1,039 in number, averaged 
$2,491.28, $1.18 per hour, and road freight fore- 
men and helpers, 2,432 in number, averaged 
$2,021.25 and 87 cents per hour. Road freight 
brakemen numbering 3,980 averaged $1,911.70 
and 78-6 cents per hour, and passenger brake- 
men, etc. numbering 1,835, $2,024.69 or 85 cents 
per hour. Freight handlers, 4,225 in number, 
averaged $1,091.85 or 50-2 cents per hour, and 
labourers, 365 in number, 40:4 cents per hour. 
All classes of employees engaged in the move- 
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ment of trains, handling freight, etc., on an 
hourly basis of pay numbered 39,293 and 
averaged 76°4 cents per hour and $1,902.35 for 
the year, while those on a daily basis num- 
bered 2,293 and averaged $5.87 per day and 
$1,924.75 for the year. 


In the maintenance of way and structures 
all classes on an hourly basis of pay num- 
bered 35,831 and averaged 45°5 cents per hour, 
while 521 on a daily basis averaged $6.15 per 
day. The most numerous class, sectionmen, 
numbered 17,345, and averaged 42-5 cents per 
hour and $1,037.10 for the year, while labourers 
numbered 7,305 and averaged 29:9 cents per 
hour and $720.87 for the year. Carpenters and 
bridgemen numbered 2,256, their earnings aver- 
aging 61°3 cents per hour and $1,446.99 for the 
year. Section foremen numbered 6,377, and 
averaged 59-6 cents per hour and $1,493.67 for 
the year. Masons, bricklayers, plasterers and 
painters numbered 225, averaged 64 cents per 
hour and $1,448.72 for the year. Telegraph 
and telephone linemen and groundmen num- 
bered 192, averaging 47-4 cents per hour and 
$1,323.86 for the year. 


In the maintenance of equipment, all classes 
on an hourly basis of pay numbered 36,387, 
averaging 63°7 cents per hour and $1,264.10 
for the year. Machinists numbered 4,584, 
averaging 80°2 cents per hour and $1,487.65 for 
the year. The various classes of carmen aver- 
aged from 74:2 cents per hour to 83-1 cents 
and from $1,300.97 to $1,473.27 for the year, 
the total number being approximately 10,000. 
Car cleaners and labourers, etc., numbered 
nearly 8,000 and averaged from 41:2 cents per 
hour to 43:5 cents, and from $808.30 to 
$1,068.21 for the year. 


Accidents resulting from the movement of 
trains, at highway crossings and in shops, etc., 
are given, those to employees and other per- 
sons being shown separately. The number of 
employees killed in connection with move- 
ment of trains was 42 as compared with 81 in 
1930, 104 in 1929, and 114 in 1928, while the 
number injured was 1,131 in 1931 as compared 
with 1,477 in 1930, 2,028 in 1929, and 2,214 in 
1928. The number of passengers killed in 1931 
was three as compared with 15 in 1930, 20 in 
1929, and 15 in 1928, while the number in- 
jured was 369 in 1931 as compared with 488 
in 1930, 406 in 1929, and 326 in 1928. Most 
of the fatal accidents occurred to trespassers, 
there being 113 killed in 1931 as compared 
with 205 in 1930, 148 in 1929, and 156 in 1928. 
The number of employees and others killed 
from causes other than movement of trains 
was 14 in 1931 as compared with 38 in 1980, 
19 in 1929, and 28 in 1928, the number injured 
being 4,952 in 1931 as compared with 8,371 in 
1930, 10,699 in 1929, and 10,548 in 1928, most 
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of these occurring to shopmen and mainte- 
nance of way employees. 

The number of persons killed at highway 
crossings was 84 in 1931 as compared with 113 


in 1930, 128 in 1929, and 183 in 1928, the num- 
ber injured being 321 in 1931, 414 in 1930, 456 
in 1929, and 459 in 1928. Most of these 
occurred to people riding in automobiles. 





PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MARCH, 1933 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE cost of the weekly family budget in 

terms of retail prices was little changed 
during the month, while the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics index number of wholesale prices 
showed the most substantial advance recorded 
any month since August, 1929, due mainly to 
higher prices for farm products, milled pro- 
ducts, meats, non-ferrous metals and raw 
cotton. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods in terms of the 
average retail prices in sixty-nine cities was 
$6.67 for March as compared with $6.70 for 
February; $7.27 for March, 1932; $9.14 for 
March, 1931; $11.67 for March, 1930; $11.46 
for March, "1926; $10.54 for Manes 1922; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $7.68 for 
March, 1914. Prices of lard, eggs, bread, eva- 
porated apples, sugar, tea and potatoes were 
somewhat lower, while the prices of butter, 
veal and mutton were slightly higher. Includ- 
ing the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget averaged $15.59 at the begin- 
ning of March as compared with $15.61 for 
February; $17.16 for March, 1932; $19.47 for 
March, 1931; $21.96 for March, 1930; $21.77 
for March, 1926; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); and $14.35 for March, 1914. Fuel and 
rent showed little change. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was con- 
siderably higher at 64°4 for March as com- 
pared with 63-6 for February; 69-1 for March, 
1932; 74:5 for March, 1931; 91-8 for March, 
1930; 101-3 for March, 1926; 98-3 for March, 
1922; 164:3 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 
64-7 for March, 1914. Ninety-one prices 
quotations were higher, fifty-seven were lower 
and three hundred and fifty-four were un- 
changed. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials four of the eight main groups 
were higher, two were lower and two were un- 
changed. The groups which advanced were: 
the Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, 
because of higher prices for grains, flour, bran 
and shorts which more than offset lower prices 
for canned fruits and fresh vegetables; the 
Animals and their Products group, due to ad- 
vances in the prices of steers, hogs, lambs, 


hides, butter, fresh and cured meats, which 
more than offset declines in the prices of calves 
and eggs; the Non-Ferrous Metals and their 
Products group, due to advanced quotations 
for antimony, copper, lead and zinc; and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group, because 
of advances in the prices of hemlock and log- 
wood extract. The Iron and its Products group 
and the Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 
ducts group were lower, the former because of 
lower prices for galvanized wire and hot rolled 
and annealed steel sheets which more than off- 
set higher quotations for automobile body 
plates, and the latter due mainly to lower 
prices for gasoline and cement. The Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group and the 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group were 
unchanged. In the former higher prices for 
raw cotton and silk offset declines in the prices 
of hessian silk hosiery and worsted cloth 
yarns. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
higher, the former due to advances in the 
prices of flour, bran, shorts, fresh and cured 
meats which more than offset lower prices for 
vegetables, canned fruits, eggs, fish and worsted 
cloth yarn, and the latter due to increases in 
the prices of grains, steers, lambs, hogs, raw 
cotton, tin and copper which more than offset 
lower prices for hay, calves, raw wool, cedar 
lumber and gasoline. 

In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods were higher, mainly 
because of increased quotations for grains, 
steers, hogs, lambs, raw cotton and non-ferrous 
metals. Fully and chiefly manufactured goods 
also advanced, higher prices for flour, bran, 
shorts, cured meats, butter, cheese and lard 
being more than sufficient to offset declines in 
the prices of vegetables, canned fruits, yarn, 
silk hosiery, iron and brass. Canadian farm 
products were higher, while articles of marine 
origin declined. Articles of forest origin and 
articles of mineral origin were unchanged. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of March of seventy- 
one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil and the rent of six-roomed houses in 


(Continued on page 448) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 








Quan-} (ft) | (tT) Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.| Feb.|Mar. 











Commodities | tity | 1900} 1905 | 1910} 1913 | 1914} 1918} 1920] 1921] 1922) 1923} 1926] 1928] 1929] 1930] 1931} 1932] 1933] 1933 

c. c. e. Cc. c. C. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c. Cc. c. c. c 
Beef, sirloin...| 2ibs.| 27-2|.30-4| 37-6] 44-4! 48-0} 66-6] 74-6) 69-2! 56-6] 55-0] 58-0] 66-6] 70-0] 72-4] 58-6] 50-6] 41-0] 41-0 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0! 29-6] 32-8] 47-6] 48-8] 43-6) 32-2) 30-2] 31-6] 39-6] 43-6] 46-4! 34-2] 27-41 22-0] 21-8 
Veal, shoulder.! 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7} 17-3] 26-0} 26-3] 26-1] 19-7] 18-5] 19-3] 22-0} 24-9] 25-7) 20-8] 15-6] 12-2] 12-5 
Mutton, roast “ 1 11-8! 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-9] 32-3] 33-9] 31-9] 26-6] 27-6] 29-5} 30-1) 30-5] 31-5] 26-5] 22-41 17-3] 17-7 
Pork, leg...... 1 * | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-2] 34-4] 37-5} 34-9} 29-5] 26-5) 29-7] 25-1] 28-0] 30-6] 22-9) 15-7] 12-2] 12-1 
Pork salt...... 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2) 36-8] 65-2] 71-6] 68-2) 52-4] 51-4] 54-8! 50-6] 53-0] 55-4] 49-41 32-0] 27-0] 27-0 
Bacon, break- ; 

ASU sole Sian scapes | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5) 24-7] 25-9] 46-5] 52-6] 54-5) 40-5] 40-3] 41-9] 35-8) 37-9] 40-1] 34-3] 18-4] 17-4] 17-2 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2! 28-2] 40-6] 38-4! 37-6] 68-0] 79-2) 59-4] 43-0] 45-6] 49-4] 43-4] 44-4] 43-0] 36-8] 23-6] 23-6] 23-0 
Eggs, fresh....} 1 doz] 25-7] 30-0} 33-3] 33-7| 37-0] 58-9] 73-9] 55-0] 50-7} 52-3] 46-4] 46-1) 51-3] 52-0] 34-0] 32-8] 28-8] 27-8 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4! 28-4] 28-1] 33-3] 50-5! 63-3] 50-6] 45-6) 41-9] 38-7] 40-1] 44-7] 45-8] 27-6] 25-7] 22-5] 22-6 
Miligh.. 4 _--+-| 6qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0} 51-6] 53-4] 72-0) 90-6} 90-6] 76-2) 71-4] 73-2) 73-8) 75-0} 76-8] 71-4] 61-2] 56-4] 56-4 
Butter, dairy..} 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0} 58-0) 61-2) 97-6}132-6]106-2| 75-0) 91-6] 91-2] 83-2] 89-0] 83-2] 66-6] 40-8] 44-6] 46-2 
Butter cream- 

Seer Rs 6 1 25-5) 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 35-5) 54-3] 72-9] 63-0) 43-5] 53-5) 50-7] 45-6) 49-0] 45-41 37-6] 23-7! 25-7) 26-9 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1} 17-6] 18-5] 20-5) 21-2) 33-1) 40-7) 39-0} 31-1/$34-3]§32-7/§32-3]§33- 8] §32-8]§28-2|§21-3}§19-4/§19-3 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 19-2) 30-4] 38-2] 37-7) 28-4/§34-3/§32-7/§32-3)§33-8)§32-8] §28-2]§21-3)/§19-4/§19-3 
Breadiye: 2. soe 15 “ | 55-5) 58-5! 66-0) 61-5) 64-5)114-5]136-5)127-5]105-0)102-0)114-0/115-5)115-5)117-0] 96-0] 90-0} 84-0] 82-5 
Flour, family..}10 “ | 25-0] 28-0] 33-0] 32-0} 32-0) 67-0] 76-0] 66-0) 48-0/§44-0)§54-0/§52-01§49-0/§51-0]$34- 0] §30-01§26-0/§26-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5} 21-0] 22-0) 21-0) 37-5] 41-5] 34-0) 27-5] 27-5] 29-0] 31-5] 31-5) 31-5) 25-5] 23-5) 23-0] 22-5 
Bia as “1 10-4} 10-6} 10-4} 11-4] 11-8] 20-6} 32-0) 24-0) 19-2/§20-6}§21-8]§21-2)§20-8]§20-4}§19-0)§17-6}§16-0)§16-0 

eans, hand- 

picked....... as 8-6} 9-4] 10-8} 12-4] 12-0] 33-6} 23-4] 19-8] 17-2] 17-0] 15-8] 16-6; 23-4) 19-8] 13-6} 8-8! 7-61 7-6 
Apples, evapor- 

ALEC ikea snes ts 9-9) 7-7| 11-5] 12-0) 12-5) 21-3] 28-7] 22-9) 22-6] 21-0) 19-6) 20-3] 21-2} 20-9] 18-7] 16-5] 15-1) 14-7 
Prunes, med- 

tins: Stes: 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6} 9-9} 11-9] 12-2) 17-1] 27-0} 21-4] 18-4] 19-2) 15-7) 13-3] 13-7] 16 3} 12-2] 11-4] 10-6] 10-8 
Sugar, granula- 

fede aS oe 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0) 23-6} 22-4) 42-4] 72-8] 50-4) 34-4] 45-6] 31-6] 32-0] 30-0] 28-8] 25-2) 24-4) 22-8) 22-4 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8} 11-0; 10-4] 20-0) 33-8] 24-0) 16-4] 21-6] 15-0] 15-2} 14-2] 13-8] 12-2) 11-8] 11-2} 11-0 
Tea, black....| 4 “ 8-2} 8-3] 8-7] 8-9} 8-6] 12-7) 16-4) 14-3] 18-6]§15-51§17-91§17-91§17-61$17-11$14- 1] §12-7)$10-6]§10-3 
Tea, green.....| 4 “ 8-7) 8-7) 9-1) 9-3) 9-1] 12-1] 16-9) 15-7] 14-7)$15-5)§17-9]$17-9]$17-6) 817-1] §14-1)$12-7]§10-6)§10-3 

offee....5.... ee 8-6) 8-8} 8-9) 9-4] 9-5) 10-2] 15-2) 14-4) 13-3] 13-4] 15-3] 15-2) 15-1] 14-7] 12-9] 11-0] 10-1] 9-9 
Potatoes....... 4 bag| 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0) 40-5] 72-2)140-3] 57-4] 52-0] 40-8] 98-0] 55-4! 43-8] 83-2] 38-7] 23-2] 31-6] 31-0 
Vinegar........ 6 qt “7 ‘7 “7 8 8 9 -9| 1-0! 1-0; 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0 -9 9 

$ F] $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....}...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95) 7-34) 7-68)12-66) 15-98) 13 -23)16-54] 46-73] 11-46)10-92|11-23)11-67] 9-14) 7-27) 6-78) 6-67 





Cc. Ce et C; 
1}. 4-0) 3-9) 3-31" 3-8 


mo 


c. ; : ; cH [cs ; RE Ku ace), tee. 
Starch,laundry| 4 Ib.}| 2-9] 3-0} 3-1) 3-2) 3-1] 4-6] 4-6] 4-7] 4-1] 4-0] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1 





Gife...b... 52. Me ton| 39-5} 45-2) 48-1) 55-0] 54-6) 71-7) 92-8]118-4]108-7]118-0}112-7]102-8]102-4|101-5]101-5]100-6] 96-2] 95-9 














Coal, bitumin- 

OUS: 2.468025. ce 6 | 31-1) 32-3) 35-0! 38-7] 38-6] 57-9] 66-8] 86-41 68-7) 74-6] 65-71 63-8) 63-21 63-4] 62-5) 60-3] 58-9] 59-0 
Wood, hard...} “ ed.} 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 41-9] 68-6] 77-5} 88-3] 78-7] 79-81 76:7] 75-4] 76-9] 76-1] 75-3] 69-0) 62-3] 62-7 
Wood, soft..... bs 22-6] 25-5) 29-4] 30-6) 31-9] 49-4] 59-4] 65-9] 58-5] 59-41 55-6] 56-2) 55-7] 54-0] 54-1! 50-5] 47-0] 47-4 
Coal oil....... 1 gal.| 24-0] 24-5) 24-4) 23-7] 23-7} 26-3] 33-1] 38-8] 31-8} 31-4] 30-1] 31-1] 31-0} 31-2] 30-5] 27-6] 26-8) 26-8 
Fuel and $ $ $ 

171 1 tg Oe Oe a 1-50] 1-63) 1-76] 1-91] 1-91) 2-74] 3-30] 3-98) 3-46] 3-63] 34-2] 3-23) 3-23] 3-26] 3-24) 3-08] 2-91! 2-92 

$i] @ lish sl) snteis. beg dit Fb seth g- mt 6 Pig 23) |. $1.18... $.cheeeol—t 
Rent.....:.... 4 mo.] 2-37] 2-89} 4-05) 4-75! 4-47) 4-56] 5-65! 6-62] 6-91] 6-96! 6-88] 6-20] 6-96) 6-99] 7-06] 6-77) 5-971 5-97 
Stes (fH SUBS Eis Hed] SCP aul ts. a sees dis: |. sds §pigrd eet s 
{iT Totals....25.1.2.9:% 9-37/10-50)12- 79) 14-02) 14-35) 29-00) 25 - 01/23 -87) 20-96] 21-42) 21-77) 21-15] 21-52) 21-96)/19-47)17-16)/15-61)15-59 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ |. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83] 6-82) 7-29) 7-46]12-61)16-24/13-75/10-83}11-12]11-72/10-85}11-17|11-68] 9-59) 7-84] 7-13} 7-03 
Prince Edward Island} 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-70}11-07)14-17]12-21] 9-80] 9-73/10-97] 9-58] 9-93]10-77| 9-08} 7-32} 7-05] 6-74 
New Brunswick......| 5:38] 5-83] 6-55) 7-04] 7-36]12-61]15-80/13-40}10-78]11-01/12-08]10-86)11-00}11-49] 9-57] 7-80) 7-07] 7-09 
Quebec............06 5-15) 5-64) 6-33) 6-87) 7-23]12-62}15-26]12-78)10-10}10-57]11-16}10-11]10-49}10-86] 8-57) 6-81) 6-31) 6-16 

ntario.) i dse...4. 03% 6-01} 5-60} 6-50) 7-20) 7-60)12-72)16-03}12-99)10-39]10-71}11-53]10-97)11-16]11-62) 9-07] 7-12) 6-58] 6-56 
Manitoba......... .+-| 5°85) 6-19) 7-46) 7-87) 8-28)12-07)15-90)13-18}10-41]10-27]10-52)10-56}11-14)11-60) 8-52) 7-03) 6-54) 6-71 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86) 6-92] 7-86) 8-25) 8-24)12-63]15-67]13-32/10-58]10-62}10-92]11-04)11-62}11-84] 8-62] 7-14] 6-46] 6-61 
Alberta; .. 55... 4.82% 6-02) 6-50} 8-00) 8-33) 8-35)12-98)15-78]13-16/10-17]10-41}10-84}10-91]11-65)11-93} 8-65) 6-98) 6-42) 6-42 
British Columbia. ...} 6-90} 7-74) 8-32] 9-13) 8-91/12-95]16-95]14-21]11-47|11-50]12-03}11-91]12-23]12-71/10-24) 7-97) 7-36] 7-31 


December only. §Kind most sold. ‘For electric light and gas see text. 
An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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I 
RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 


a EE El GE ME LSS ee Le eT a ae ee See SF et 


Pork Bacon 


bo 
B 





LOCALITY 


roast, per lb. 
sliced, per Ib. 


sliced, per lb. 
sliced, per lb. 


prime, per lb. 


per lb. 


per lb. 
per lb. 


Sirloin steak, 
Round steak, 
Rib roast, 
Veal, shoulder, 
roast, per lb. 
Mutton, leg roast, 
Fresh, leg 
Salt mess, 
short-cut, 
per lb. 
Breakfast, not 
Breakfast, 
Ham, boiled, 


— | Sf | | | | | | | | 





Dominion (average) 20-5 | 16-3 | 15-3 | 10-9} 8-8 12-5 17-7 12-1 13-5 17-2 20-2 31-9 





ova Scotia (average)........ 23-8 | 18-4 | 16-2 | 12-2; 9-7 10-8 14-9 14-7 15-9 16-7 19-4 32°2 
e eet ips io, As. . ) wloth ol 22 18-1 | 16-3 | 12-8 4 11-2 1G! 13 14-8 15-5 16-7 18-5 30-1 
2—New Glasgow.......... 25-4 | 20 16-2} 11 9 11-3 13-5 14-8 16-9 16-7 20-4 32 
2A mrherst i.) 2015 eh behets Be 15 12 10 8 10 12 15 14 19 6 BY il IE eestor ees 
d—Hablax pc. is .c2. Sukh ob 26 19-6 | 20-4 | 12-9 | 11 10: 3olese: o-t 13-5 14-8 16 19-5 30-7 
5B—Windsore:. .2.o20 ue sek 25 20 18 15 10 12 15 15 17-7 15-2 18-9 33°5 
GT PTGS. TR ook 20:7 | 17-7 | 14 11-3 | 8-7 10 20 15 16-3 16:5 19-4 34-8 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 20:4 | 16-7 | 16-8 | 12-6 10-9 10 12 13-3 15 18-2 20°5 30 
New Brunswick (average)...| 25-0 | 19-2 | 18-0 | 13-4 10-3 12-5 18-6 15-4 16-9 17-6 20-1 34-2 
8—Moncton......ccccccces 25 17-7 | 16-7 | 14 11 13-0, las cock 14-6 14-6 17-8 20-6 31-6 
9—Saint John........e.006- 25-6 | 17-8 | 17-4 | 18-3 | 9-6 13 20 14 17-9 16-4 18-5 34-3 
10—Fredericton..........0e|:--+-- 23-3 | 21-7 | 14-3 | 12 11-3 16-7 16-5 19 18 20-1 35-7 
11—Bathurst.........s.eee- 24-3 | 18-3 | 16-3} 11-8] 8-7 12 19 16-5 16 18 21 35 
Quebec (average)............ 17-7. | 14-1] 14-5] 9-6] 6-2 9-9 17-6 10-9 12-7 17-5 19-7 32-7 
12—Quebee.nciie. scans ceek 20-2 | 16-1 | 15-5] 11-8 | 7-6 11-6 17-4 11-6 13-1 18-8 20-7 28-6 
13—Three Rivers.........-. 19-2 | 15 13-2 9-3 6 10-5 15-6 11-2 14-2 21 22-6 33-9 
14—Sherbrooke..........-- 21-5 | 16-4 | 19-6 | 12-2 6-6 10:6 20 12-1 15-5 15:8 18-6 35 
{§-—Soreltois 22 cc. bi ccc ctleen ke 10 9-5.| 7 Less 5, | Oita ‘tits 15 9 1 Wa88 tnl eres Se 22-5 35 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 14-4] 11-4] 12-7] 8-4] 5-9 10-7 15-2 9-3 11-2 17-5 20-1 30-4 
17— St John si ecersc tee 15 14-7 | 18-3 | 8-7] 6-7 9-3 19 11-7 10 16-7 17 38-7 
18—Thetford Mines........ 12-5 | 12-5 | 11-5 9-5 5 10 18 10 15-5 18 20 30 
19—Montreal.............-. 21-9] 16-4] 19-8] 9-9] 7-5 8-3 20-2 11-5 11-5 15-8 17-8 31 
90-2Hull ee. es ee eee 17 14-2 | 15-2} 9-2) 6:3 8-3 17-8 11-6 11-3 16-3 17-9 32-1 
Ontario (average)............ 20-5 | 16-6 | 15-7 | 11-4] 9-2 14-0 18-9 12-0 13-0 16-1 19-1 30-8 
91—Ottawa.. .d.cis ceeleges 22-6 | 15-9 | 17-6 | 12-1 8 11-7 17-3 11 11-7 15-8 18-9 31-5 
22—Brockville............. 21-7 A727 LF of 22 8 AD5sh. 22.6268 12 11-3 17-8 21-4 34 
23—Kingston............0.- 22-1 | 17-1] 16-1] 12-1] 8 12-7 19-2 11 9-8 14-5 16-8 29-5 
24—Belleville............-- 17 13-7 | 13-8 | 10 8 12-6 17-2 11-3 12-5 16-3 20-1 30-7 
25—Peterborough.......... 19-5 | 15 15 10-3 | 7:6 12-6 17 11-4 12 15-4 17-8 28:7 
26—Oshawa........sseeeee- 19 15 14-7 | 11 9-6 15-5 15 11-7 15 16-1 19-2 29-3 
27—-Orillias, 4/22 t caneae oot 19 15 13-5} 10-5] 8:5 14-5 20 11 14-2 14-7 18 29-6 
28-——TOrONnLO ssa sd ckesersie trsrescterele 22-8 | 17-7 | 17-4 | 12 10-7 13-8 19-9 12-5 13 17-8 22-2 33°6 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 21 17 16-7 | 12-8} 8-5 17-3 22 12 11:3 15-4 19-5 29-1 
30—St. Catharines. 20-2 | 16-4 | 16-4 | 11 8-4 13-2 19-4 12-6 11-9 15-2 18-5 30-9 
31—Hamilton............-- 22-4 | 18-2 | 18-9 | 138-4 | 11-1 16-1 19 01 NEL | 6 eae 2 16-3 19-1 30-5 
32—Brantford...........+-. 22-1] 17-7 | 16-2 | 11-9} 8-2 14-3 18-4 11-8 12-5 16-2 18-8 29-9 
33—Galt ie. 2. o8... eke eck 24-2 | 20-2 | 18-5 | 14-2 | 12-5 17 22-3 16-2 12 17-7 19-9 28-5 
34—Guelph...........see00 19-1] 15-6 | 16-4 | 11-3 } 10-1 12-8 20 14 12-6 15 18-2 28-3 
35— Kitchener.............. 18-5 | 16 14-3 | 11-2 | 8-9 13-4 22 10-3 13 14 16-7 27-9 
386—Woodstock...........-- 20 16 15-7 | 11 10-3 14-3 16 11-5 13-5 15 18-1 28-1 
37—Stratford..........2+0-- 17-8 | 14 12-6 | 10 9-2 13-4 20 11 10 15-8 18-6 30-2 
38—London.........eeee00: 20-7 | 16-5 | 15-8 | 11-7 9-1 13-3 19-3 12-2 13-5 16°5 19-4 30-7 
39—St. Thomas............ 21-7 | 17-5 | 16-1 | 11-9] 8-9 13-3 23-5 12-9 12-8 15-7 17-9 31-8 
40—Chatham.............- 19-4 | 16-2 } 16-1] 10-7 9 14-2 17-5 12-7 12-7 15-1 17-6 31-8 
41—-Windsor...........0000: 19-2 | 15-8 | 14-3 | 11-4] 9-5 13 20-7 11-2 10-4 13-9 16-6 31-5 
AD ——SArnid ccsssarcerervee prarersrorste 19-3 | 16 15 12 9 15 15 11-3 12-5 16:5 20-6 29 
48—Owen Sound............ 20 15 12-4 | 10-8 9-4 12-9 12 10 10 16 18-3 30-5 
44— North Bay...........-. 18-7 | 14-7 | 16 9-7 7-3 12:3 20 10-7 14-2 15-8 18-3 30-S 
45—Sudbury.........s.000. 20-7 | 17 15 10:7 | 8-4 16-2 19-7 13-8 14-7 15-4 18-4 32-8 
46—Cobalt........secccees 19-7 | 19 147. MOSHE ee LE teak. ceeds Reece 13-5 15 17-3 19-5 31-4 
47—Timminss. Ms .%. Seek 26-3 | 21-8 | 16-7 | 13-7 | 12-1 TGS SPER ECE 14 16-9 18-1 20-5 37-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 16-3 | 14-2 | 12-8 | 10-6 8-7 11-4 15-2 11:3 14-1 14-5 18-4 30 
49—Port Arthur............ 21-5 | 17-5) 18 11-5 | 10 15 21-5 13-5 15-8 21-1 23-9 33-5 
60—Fort William........... 23-6 | 17-7 | 17 12-2 | 10-7 14-5 20 13-4 16-8 18-9 22 32-4 
Manitoba (average).......... 20-0 | 15-4] 15-2] 9-7] 8-9 11-2 16-6 11-1 11-3 18-2 20-7 29-2 
51—Winnipeg........... oee-| 21-3 | 16-4 | 16-2 §-8 9-8 10:8 16-4 11-7 12-6 17-6 20-5 28-3 
52—Brandon.............-- 18-7 | 14-4] 14-1] 9-5] 8 11:6 16-7 10-5 10 18-7 20-8 30 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 20-6 | 15-1 | 14-3 | 9-5] 7-4 11-6 15-1 10-6 10-9 18-8 22-1 30-7 
53—Regina.............008- 21-4 | 15-4] 14-5] 9-3] 7-8 10-8 16-8 1275: (see ae 18 22 30-9 
54—Prince Albert.......... 22-5 | 15-8 | 16 10 8 14 16-7 11-3 11-7 20-7 23-€ 33 
55—Saskatoon.............. 15-8 | 12-8} 11-7] 8-7] 6-6 10 13-1 9-1 10 16-8 20-3 28-9 
56—Moose Jaw...........-- 22-8 | 16-4 | 15-1 9-8 7 11-4} 13-7 10° Gh) bheae oak 19-7 22-6 30 
Alberta (average)............ 16-6 | 12-9 | 11-5 | 8-0] 7-4 9-9 14-3 9-2 11-5 16-8 20:5 30-1 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 17-7 | 13 11-6} 9 7°5 11-1 15-3 11-7 12-5 18-6 21-8 30 
68—Drumbheller............ 13-7} 11 10 7 <Bilighs Es! 8-5 13-5 8 12-5 15-4 20 31 
59—Edmonton............. 18-6 | 14-3 | 14-3 7:8 7-2 10-8 16 9-5 12-8 16-1 19-5 29-2 
60—Calgary...........s000- 17-6 | 14-6 | 11-8 8-4 7-9 10-2 13-5 9-2 9-8 18-7 22-5 29-8 
61—Lethbridge............. 15-5 | 11-8 | 10 7:6 7 9 13 7-7 10 15 18-7 30-4 
British Columbia (average).| 21-6 | 17-7 | 15-7 | 10-7 | 10-0 13-9 20-2 12-5 15-3 20-1 24-3 36-2 
62—Fernie...............0. 22 18 14 9 8 12 18 12 14-5 20:8 PHA 33-3 
63—Nelson..............2-- 20 18 15 10 8-1 13 21 13-5 20 19-3 24-6 36-7 
64— Trail’ ci Ele. ck oo ok 17-5 | 15-5 | 18-5 | 10 9-5 12-5 19 13-5 15-5 20-9 24 35 
65— New Westminster.. Setaeiet 23-2 | 18-5 | 17 11-6 | 11-2 12-7 20 12-7 13-3 17-7 21-5 34-8 
66— Vancouver aaNet a eistorone aie tees 24-5 | 19-2 | 16-4 | 11-7 | 12-3 15-6 21-5 12-1 17 19-1 23-2 36-7 
67— Victoria Pe ee ee Cae 23-6 | 19-3 { 16-7 | 12-3 | 11-7 16-4 20-8 13-1 11-8 19-6 22-8 37-9 
68—Nanaime.... cas ¢0s «suns 22 17 16-2 | 11-6 | 11-4 15-5 22 TiSG0letesteace. 21-4 24-7 38-6 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 20-2 | 16 16-7} 9-7] 7-7 12-5 19-3 11-8 15:3 22-3 26-8 36-2 





a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. c Grocers’ quotations. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1933 











Fish Eggs Butter 
2 ia 2 oO 8 >t ° a | 8 
» | oe a oO 3 eh 0-2 S oe 2S zeh cy te 
ci & an) =) 6 - aro) weal | Me 5 a B43 ae) 
ago)Se | aga| 2 eu | -8.| 2. (88 =| 88 ge Gags| 24 a 
$%a/55 QS os 4 ES 926] As ° a | ak Oo | we BO Bas 
Sa | 5-2} aqg8] s2 3 | oc] ef [Buse] =; -Yg |stagl Ao 22 
ang 8 RTs Ses a ay aan S g-o5 3B AT 39S 5 ag PB, 
Bas | Gsa/ SEE) Sh | $8 | S88] SS [sSes) FS | Sas lszds| Se | ges 
S) = 9) a) n fy 2) 4 fy o = Q 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
16-6 20-9 12-4 12-4 53-4 17-3 16-4 23°5 11-5 27-8 22°6 9-4 23-1 
11-8 PAS GG) RF ne Et 48-1 12-1 13-8 17-2 13-0 29-6 24-4 9-6 24-1 
8-3 PocSals. Meee Fe hee 45 12-3 12 16-1 12 36-7 28-2 |10-11 22-5 1 
12 ZW | te cae 3h) | 50 13-3 15 18-9 12-7 29 22-5 | 9-11 28 2 
Foe ae ee a eR A Oe, Re ey | 13-7 15 15 13-3 26-5 24 8 ec] 25 3 
spe alas Meal a eR ORS. | 60 10-7 15 16:3 12-9 27-5 23-5 11-5a} 20 4 
oe ees ALS ne Ge AL ee ates SAL ee ee AP SERS | cae es 18-5 13-7 30 25 AEE aoe 24 5 
15 ZO HS. ets a. eee. J 37:5 11-1 12 18-6 13-4 28 23-1 8 25 6 
NOG eal Se ee eS] SOS, Gs) Owe 2D 47-5 12-3 14 23 13-5 24-7 19-4 | 7-9 22-8 fi 
16-0 ePCe | eaotooke es cl (p ibtws oe 53-3 13-3 15-3 20-9 12-7 27°3 21-9 9-2 23°9 
13-5 SSOal Face eo ees 4 50 13-8 14-2 19:5 13-8 28-5 24-2 | 9-10 26-2 8 
13 2023 le aa e. Sd 55 12-1 13-9 20-5 11-2 27-8 22-9 10 23-4 9 
17-5 FATE || aen eee seat (emt, a: 55 14-9 17-7 22-7 13:3 25-6 21-7 8 25-2 0 
PAU Be | Re iendaatie te ecto oot Ue ate acs et Va eR 1407 | ie ae ee Iai ani ae 12251. tee 18° 7 Re ene. 20-7 1 
12-0 BSs5N| 4. Loe eed eS Meas 14-3 15-8 16-8 11-4 27-4 2°93 7-6 22-9 
BREN (EBC ene | le emscae: ocd ON MMR mm |B Bee dee dee | fk Qe Meee ie 13-5 18-8 11-2 29°5 24-2 10 23-3 12 
ieee eae | BEG | (eMac nes | [SMa on eat Dee ss aid be Gain oe 14-2 19 13-2 28-8 24-8 8 b] 25 13 
See Bala es Boel ee EL Se ere ee 18 20°5 18-9 10-9 29-5 24-1 6-7a} 21-7 14 
Se Secs aN Me ee: coho AL ho eee A SR eS OM, eee eet a. om, ODL. Seta, f 11-3 26-7 20 CC cy (etic ee 15 
ee ened ae eke Saal d= VL. CL at aoe Oe a1 ee, Se 17 15:6 11-5 25-6 21-8 | 5-6 22 16 
De ea ae ete Se I de eee ee, SL aod 20 18 13 10 25 23 7 A AY 17 
See Sal he ee aoa oc, Ue eae Breese AL Le S: ed 15 15-7 11-8 12-7 25 20-1 6 21-7 18 
12 7 IOO S| Reise. ee AAs ce | fb Abe 5 oe 9-2 15-3 20-5 10-7 30 24 9 25-2 19 
See AA ee cts Sor Rd, o. Ao MORES, Sl So AL een 9-2 12-4 16-9 11-4 26-4 22 10 21-2 20 
16-0 19-5 15-2 8-6 57-5 16-6 15-9 26-6 11-2 25-6 21-4 9-6 23-6 
15 22-1 21-5 9-1 62-5 15 15-9 28 10-9 24-6 23-3 10 24 21 
RE os Cee | abe ae 12-5 S231 Rw aon 17-2 15 23-2 11 21 Qiles Me ten: 8 25 22 
soe, Sad 19 15 8 50 18 14 20-6 10-1 23-7 18-2 8 21-4 23 
SA-6 Ee ao) hy AB) IB eects | PORES bo! ake cone 13 16-7 22 11 20-6 17-7 78a} 25-3 24 
rete tao 15 h herbed te Ane Grbac lea ik er 16:5 15 24-1 12-4 21-7 18-3 9 23-3 25 
LAr Spe Oe. AES oe ae 13 eto: Sone 20 15-5 30 11-9 25:8 23-3 10 bj 20 26 
> Anis, Bas | De AB ere ae 1 DRE IE Ms cred Ns: Soe eae 12-5 12-5 31 11-6 22-7 19-2 10 23-3 27 
14 22-5 1S Se Sele Se 18 15-9 29-3 11 28-2 22-5 10 20 28 
SG As cel Recent fb ae Gite be atts Re (a a 20 17-5 28-3 12 25-3 21-8 10 24 29 
FORE OTD 2 babes Gael [b aibo eis fry abso 6 is Gsaeecaed fb. a aero 13-7 34 11-4 23-5 19-5 10 25 30 
Dei AR a WS Ria ds es Pe Miencte, <- | (SNe Pocket 15 16-2 30:6 10-8 25-4 21-7 10 27 31 
H aiboees BE Bs Beatie: | Ibo eames ere | [Evans oo Lb’ Siding 2 15-4 14-8 28-6 10-7 23-7 20-1 9 26-5 32 
See eas eu the teeta. Showa Ste eon Py Soe eee ee. eid 17°5 18-5 23-8 12 26-4 20-6 10 21-5 33 
iB oP A 4 Nes Ace ees Ay Ae eee | Ran At Ge ae ae a 15 29 9-7 25-8 21-5 10 25 34 
ee, Bord 20 15 fo aa ai ee 11 See oe 18-9 9-6 25-3 19-8 9 23-7 35 
Sere eae ake Seed eee ee ee, 15 13:31] S208 9-8 19 15-3 8 sige MED 36 
Se, Boral Se ns Ghul BOSS eae Pea eee 2 18-3 16-8 28-5 10-4 24-4 20-7 8 21 37 
Ss eats Seen] aes SA Ata RA ee, Se 16-1 14-7 30-1 11-2 24-8 21-1 7 25 38 
dots Ae 22 15 Beat ee eee 15-9 15 34-9 11-1 22-4 20-4 10 26-6 39 
Aina eae Rea al bey eae 1 Renee ol Awan 24. 17-5 18-3 24-5 10-2 22-2 18-5 9 21-2 40 
see A. Soe eel as ee eee ae eee 17 18-4 23-2 10 26-1 21 10 cAsersyora 41 
Seca S| by een SER Sabo ees: | RAB ee ano (baie Mien ale 16 15 36:4 10-4 23-4 19-2 8 25 42 
Be ae. Aa We as ae bee eed Le ode eee ee 15 15 23-2 10-2 22-4 19 10 25 43 
re ea: Ao. ea Ge? kde Pe OL ek DE os 15 13 26-7 11-7 29-1 24-5 11 Oe 44 
15 17-6 15 9-1 60 21-7 14-8 18-1 11-6 31-9 25-5 11 21 45 
18 jc a ee a eae eee 50 18-5 18 23-7 13-2 33-6 27-7 124, bi. aan 46 
Rao ae 25 20 in S228 4 65 19-8 19 22-9 13-4 35-8 29-1 10 MARIE, 4 47 
See, Se 15 15 a ik 15 ae, eee 16-9 16 22-8 12-1 28-8 24 10 23 48 
18 1S 9 GUS SS coe pe see Se 17-7 16-4 32 12-6 30-7 23-9 11-1. RE 49 
Be BANS, Oe 15 We PA Oe ine ©. cee 16:5 16-2 23-5 11-7 28-5 22-8 11-1 24 50 
21-0 20-1 1A Sa ae 60-0 21-2 16-8 22°8 11-8 36-7 30-1 8-9 19-9 
vi SS. ee 20-4 12 St] vi asses. oe 21-5 17 23-1 11-7 36-7 30-3 10 20-7 51 
21 19-7 D1 Dies. 284 20-8 16-5 22-5 11-9 36-7 29-8 |7-1-8-3a} 19 52 
20-7 20-8 8-6 1 B30) | aes a 23-8 18-4 21-3 11-0 34-0 25:0 9-8 19-6 
20-7 22 TOmg |. 234 O81) 28.3.8 25 20 23-9 10-4 29 21-5 10 18 53 
20 21-2 8 OB eee. oe 20 16:5 19-6 11-6 33-2 25 9 20 54 
18-7 17-4 7 LOSER AWS. ae 25 16-2 18-8 10-4 43 28-8 10 20-1 55 
23 - 22-7 QDs. 2B4 Rt Sas cck 25 20-7 23 11-5 30-8 24-7 10 20-4 56 
19- 19-8 9-5 D2 OARS st 22°4 18-6 23-3 10-6 30-8 22-9 9-6 20-2 
20 22-5 LOG SSe. SEROU. cock 23 19-2 14-2 11-2 21-7 16 10 20-3 57 
OU: Pe, 4 15 8 12 LL ee he ieee 15 18 12-2 21%. 22-5 10 19-1 58 
16 20 QTR: SOE IE Rc sak 19-7 15-9 24-2 10-3 38 28-9 10 20 59 
7a 22 LOBE Et SS. Bee ees ss ot 25 21 26-9 9-7 33-6 22-1 9 21 60 
19 19-5 1OeDL S32. See (Oe. oct 22 18:7 33-3 9-7 32-8 24 9 20-5 61 
16-0 18-8 11-8 W528) (GS... 08 21-1 18-8 26-4 11-8 28-7 23-0 11-0 25:6 
25 25 11 20M REE, cock 22-5 20 27-5 13-9 35:5 27-6 10'F lk. Ree 62 
19 22-5 12:5 1S A. occcok 23-7 22 28-1 13 31-1 25-2 |] 14:3 a} 25 63 
20 21 12, VeiSee,. eee ee. sk 23-7 21 22-5 11:8 27-8 21-7 12-5a} 24 64 
12:5 15. Gh IATE. te 12251 hee: ok 18 16:5 23-2 10-2 25-6 20-2 8-3a] 26 65 
12-5 15 Fale. sk 12:5. Rees... ek 20 17-1 30-6 10-5 25 19-7 8-3a] 25 66 
12-7 L7s Ghee. OBIS Gs Sable tence 20-7 18 25-1 11-5 26-4 23-2 |10-12-5 27-4 67 
ER fee. BRL atte. SMe ttc « MEL Merck 22-5 18-5 35 11-7 27-5 21-5 10 a} 25 68 
10 ieee 2 Jcarmeacrciets mazwteranecnci sol lear coraceeicie 18 17 19-2 11-5 30°5 25 12-5a} 27 69 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 























2 S af : Canned Vegetables 
° | = = 4 ‘4 » g — 
a te 2 i @ . i a ae) 
Q 4 Ks g§=.6 2. ~aQ Sieg 
orm] a 8 bs ny > g= oo a 5 g 
8 a te gelice ie m be gi % 38 
Locality ii 43 iP sss) Saal 2. | Ee = |°Se 1 Be lea 
o-= we Bele] See |] caeeeel Gs S_; gs 2a | ag 
om BB oH 4S @ ES O83 ak ee ah 
ag @ 22} tah | ees} Sa} 38 28. a Soa & S 
1S) Q io) ea [em at fH i Ay 3) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominfom (average)........-....65. 19-3 5-5a) 14-7 2°6 4-3 8-0 10-5 11-6 1-5 ii- 
Nova Scotia (average)............-6- 19-i 6-2 14-2 3:2) 4-9 8-9 13-8 11-5 11-1 1-3 
I-—Sy dney. sa PEG wien ne fe Bed 2 16-9 6-7 15-3 3 4-5 7:3 15-9 11-3 11-2 11-1 
2—New Glasgow....-...eese-05> 20:7 | 5-3-6 13-7 eit 5 8-3 11-4 big 4. 310*:7 11 
9-2 A MUHECTShMN IEA 0:0. obRrold.cle eee soi 18 6 15 3-1 D5 OPT Haccke ee. 11-2 10-8 10-8 
4——Paliianee. ... tres sRrsles dens Gale wee 19-9 6:7 14 3-2 4-8 9 13-3 11-2 10-7 10-9 
5—Windsor......... TR a oc {9 Ri a Bee. J 14 3-3 5 8 15 12-2 12 12 
BSP LUTON Weic.« biesiereisce o:0ferd states sid 20 6 13-2 3:3 4-7 8-7 13-2 11-8 11-3 12 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 18-8 6-7 15 2-9 5 8-5 14-7 12 11-8 12-6 
New Brunswick (average)... 19-0 8-8 14-1 3-1 4:3 7-9 12-8 11-6 10-5 10-6 
8—Moncetons. .. ables. oie idee. os 18-8 6-7 15 3:3 4-4 9 12-4 11-5 10-7 10-9 
Q@—BSaint John............ 18-7 |5-3-7-3 14-4 2-8 4-7 7-4 12-6 10-5 10-1 9-9 
10—Fredericton.....:c0.s.esee0%: 18-8 7-3 14-4 3-1 4-5 7:7 13-8 11 10-9 10-9 
Nf b= Bath ursged ... bs: fee «cick Saige 19-5 6-7 12-5 8-1 | 3°7 6-5 12-5 11 10-3 10-7 
Quebee (average)........-.-s 200. 17-6 4-3 13-0 ad 4-6 6-9 19-3 410-0 19-5 11-0 
12—Quebeews. 0.0 eee cede es 19-3 | 6-5-7 12-8 3-1 ‘5 7-4 10-1 10 10-4 10-2 
13—Three Rivers....2..-.---e20-. 19-5 | 4-4-7 14-1 2-9 4-7 6-7 11 10 10-7 1i 
14—Sherbrooke...........-s+--+--: 17-38 4 12-3 2-6 5-1 i 11 10 10 11-4 
15—Sorel: Wwe. teak swf regs LY AGR | eae eee 14 2-3 4 6-2 9-2 10-2 9-9 10-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 17-6 3-3 13-3 2-2 4-6 8-0 j1-1 9-7 9-7 11-4 
17—St. Johwee sos thnks st. Medes oH 15-2 3-3 113) 2-5 4-5 6 10 10 12-7 13-6 
18—Thetford Mines............... 17-6 3°3 12-2 3 4-8 5-6 10-4 10 10-3 10-7 
19—Montreal........... a ee 19 4-5-3 13-3 2-9 4-9 Ute 10-2 10 10-6 10:3 
DOSE URS. . ch odes den see od {mo 3 4-7 12-2 2-9 4-2 the 8-7 10-1 9-8 9-9 
Ontario (average)........---. 22-0 18-5 5-0 14-5 2-3 4-4 8-9 i1-1 11-1 11-0 10-8 
QI—=Ottawa geo... feuds sos Be Oe. a! 17-5 |5-3-7-2 14-1 3-1 4-7 9 10-2 10-2 10-3 10-5 
22—Brockville........0. eee sere. 13:5 | 4-5-3 12-7 2-7 4-5 11-1 10-7 11-1 10-4 il 
22K IN SStOR? «<< 64 Hea oboe cers srocs 8 15:5 4-7 13-5 2-8 4.2 8-4 10-8 10 10 10 
24 —- BeOS VAllG...cccc heen boaeee 34 17-6 4 14-1 2-1 4-1 8-9 10-1 10-3 10-6 10-1 
25—Peterborough 16-4 4-7 13-1 2-1 3-8 7-9 11 10-1 9-9 10-2 
D6=Oshawaie ger’ 02 dence Bosses 19 4-65) Judie ss 2 4-5 9 10-8 10-8 10-8 10-8 
Si OTUNAU ae osteo tee. og 16-8 4 14-9 2-2 4 8-2 10-5 11-3 12 10-8 
28-=T Or OntOre. ois os dbhien sto Beton og 293-4 15-3-6-7 15-5 2-3 4-5 9-8 10-2 10-8 10-8 10-6 
29—Niagara Falls...............06- 17-3 4-7 15-8 2-4 4 8-3 11-5 10-9 10:5 11 
80—St. Catharines................. 18-2 |4-7-6-7 15 2-1 4-2 8-9 li 10-8 10-9 10-2 
$l—Harmilt0n 0.2... defied heciee se 3 22-6 4-6-7 14-4 2-1 4-2 8-2 16-1 11-1 11-4 11-i 
32—Brantford.....ccreccerscscees- 18-4 | 4-6-7 15-3 2 4-1 9-1 9-9 10-6 10-7 10-7 
93=GaltGe mt ..ksadbensgugegidoes 22-7 4-6 15-8 2 D 8-8 10-6 11-5 10-9 11-8 
34—Guel ph... cccceeccesccveeess 18:5 | 4-4-7 14-6 % 4:6 9-6 10-2 10-8 10-6 10-9 
$5—Kitchener.:.....obleos aie dies 19-8 4-7 14-7 2 4-8 9g 11-7 11-1 10-5 10-4 
36—WoodSstock.........:eseeeeeees 16-2 | 4-5-3 14-5 1-6 4.4 8-2 fil 11-2 10-6 10-2 
STSStratlord so ocdeies rene. os 17-1 |4-7-6 14-5 1-9 4-7 9-2 11-3 11-9 11-2 10-7 
B8=—Lond on: {2.50000 ee cccetiness | 18-8 |4-7-5-3 15-6 2-1 4-4 8-6 11-8 11-2 11-1 10-6 
39—St. Thomas. bine eee oA 18-7 |4:7-5-3 16-2 2 4-3 9-6 11-3 12-6 11-8 11-5 
40--Chathamy .o3.0.hi5.5. G28. - 05 18-6 |4-7-5-3 14-7 2 4-4 9-1 11 11-9 11-4 11-5 
41] WindsOK Geo toeiedb we wy teats oe 15-6 |5-3-7-3 14 hy 3:7 i 10-4 10-5 11 10-5 
49—=Sarnia . ic sh e's Gober dele deere g poe ks) 4 15 1-7 4-7 8-5 10-9 12 11-7 11 
43—Owen Sound....2....0-2-000-:- 18-8 | 4-5-3 14-5 1-9 3:7 8-8 10-5 10-4 11-4 10-7 
44—North Bay.....---+6---.se028 18-1 4-7 15 3-2 5-3 10-7 12-8 10-4 10-7 10-5 
45-—Sud DULY ovehitees'ciehes!oqraie mateo t 19-1 DeOh| Sots 4 3-1 4-4 7-8 16-2 10-6 11-2 10-4 
AG=Coballt ib octhwieraheersrepocs teers 18-9 6 12-8 3-4 5-7 9-1 11-5 11-9 12-2 12-5 
47-27 immmins «2 2. Bales Sees ee wet 20-2 5:6 14-1 3°3 4-6 8-8 11-2 12-3 12-2 12-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............ f. 20 4-5-3 14-3 3-1 4-4 9-2 12-5 11-6 11-5 11-3 
49—Port Arthur.........00..05005: 20-1 | 4 5-3 14 2-5 4-3 8-8 11-4 11-1 10-4 10-3 
60—Fort William.................. 18-8 | 4-5-3 13 2:5 4-8 8-1 10-6 11-5 11-1 11 
Manitoba (average)........-........ 20-5 5-5 16-6 2-5 4-4 9-1 10-1 13-2 12-8 12-7 
51—-Winnipeg..........ceeeeeeeeeee 20-5 |5-6-6 16-6 2:4 4-3 8-9 9-7 12-9 12-3 12-4 
62—Brandon.............eseseeees 20-4 14-8-5-3 |........ 2-5 4-5 9-2 10-5 13-4 13-2 12-9 
cpr ine Ae (average) 528s OG. oe 20-5 5:5 15-7 2°3 4-3 8-5 9-8 14.5 13-4 13-7 
68-sRevina st. . 3. SR eed Be SSe 20-5 |4-6-2 15 2-3 5 8 7°7 15 13-5 13-5 
54-2 Prince Albert... oye kd 20-6 5 Obie Se eos 2-1 3-4 8 11 14-1 13-9 14-3 
55—Saskatoon........ce sees es eee: 19-2 5-7 14 2-4 4-2 8-8 10 14-1 13 13 
56—Moose Jaw.....cecceccceseceoe: Bl7, 5-6 18 2-2 4-5 9-3 10-5 14-9 13 14-1 
Alberta (average)............ ee 21-2 6-0 14-7 2-5 4-2 7:2 9-6 13-2 13-8 14-1 
57—Medicine Hat.........-......+- P1218.8%.>- 8 15 2:4 5 6-8 10-1 13-9 13-7 14-4 
58—Drumbeller..........-.-:....- 21-2 5-4 15 2:5 Sie! 7:6 9-1 13-7 14-5 14-5 
59—Edmonton...........-...--055: 19-8 6-7b} 14-5 2-5 4-3 7-1 9 12-6 13-4 13-6 
60—Calwary.) :. ie lise b.8 28 Gee 21-7 | 5-6-7 14-2 2-4 4 7-9 8-9 13-2 13-6 14-1 
61—Lethbridze..................- 22 SE. 5-1) PB’ ot 2:6 4 6-6 10-8 12-3 13-7 13-8 
British Chinntbia (average)........ 22-2 6-9 18-2 2-9 4-9 6-9 7-1 13-1 13-1 12-9 
62—Fernie:2e . 5. Mass. 5 Beste. OOeTHN Se. Oe. SE 15-5 2-8 4-7 7-5 8-8 13-6 14 14-4 
63—Nelson.......... Male ee tress 23 6-3 19 2-9 5 6-4 8 12-5 14 13-5 
64=T rail. ode Sade 1 Se 21-3 7 14 2-8 4-5 5 7-2 13-2 13-2 13-2 
65—New Westminster....... ie 21-8 6-3 19-5 3 4-7 5-5 5-9 12-9 12 12 
66—Vancouver........00.0-008- ce 20-6 §-3 19-7 2-9 5 6-3 6-8 12-5 12-2 12-1 
67— Victorias ;: jas 605 8S TRE e ack 21-6 7-5 19-5 2-9 5 5-6 6-1 12-4 11-7 12 
68— Nanaimo 24-8 | 7-5-8 20 2-9 5-4 6-7 7-7 12-9 12-4 12-4 
69—Prince Rupert.............-.- . 21-5) 16-3=8-3)!. ae... ok 3) e432 48.8 5 6 15 15 13-3 


a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of ee cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20-02. loaf at Be, 6c. and 7c., or 20 for $1.00 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1933 
‘ ‘ Potatoes Apples S 
2 2 a : a 
ie Ee ef Sy 8g: | oe c= 5 g 
B Sa A -h | ao | oe = Eg see oa AI 
Pe i : ‘ ad San (owe) oz . 2 3s ge Thal 
aS: >s B 3 83 gu: HS ree: 7 er) by gO za 
peop oth Cer Sab aoe Sal feeel Peel ee] Beal cee | ge | BS 
gos| ig | 2 | 2 | ds | #28] 28 |28s| £ | gs | ds | Ee | es 
oo ‘a & Ky 3 am Pa a) ‘got 5 a aol ot 6 2 
ea) e) ow Ay a ca iv oe 3] m4 6) Ss 'o) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
3-8 3-4 -930 19-2 19-3 4-9 10-8 17-0 16-3 55-2 20-5 50-4 38-9 
3-79 3:8 960 18-8 21-0 12-6 10-7 16-3 15-5 57-5 19-2 51-4 40-4 
3:4 3°6 1-018 1B ots be eae ee 14 10-8 16-7 14-6 50 BO, Waecete geen 45 1 
3°5 3-4 +959 LO hs kdl noe ae 12-2 16-3 14:5 65 17-7 52-5 37 2 
3°9 4-2 “74 15-2 20 Bice mae 12 15-7 15 50 17-7 50 40 3 
4 3-8 -878 19 24 12 10 17, 17-2 65 PACT 50 38°3 | 4 
4 4 1-185 20 Res ee cael t eek 10 16-3 LD eal cone eh ee caees Ge 4 lhe ae coca 45 5 
3:6 4 98 20 19 11-7 9-1 16 MOD. [eects ce sacks 19 53 37-3 | 6 
4-2 4-5 -70 14-9 DAS (Alene 2 oe 13-1 16-2 ESS) al ows Sek dees VOY Tee wna sea > 41:3 | 7 
3-4 3:7 +858 19-1 21-7 12-6 11-7 15-5 15-3 48-4 17-5 46-2 36:3 
3:8 3:5 +925 18-4 23-7 17 12-1 16-8 15-4 45 18-8 47 36 8 
3°4 4-7 +86 19-4 23-3 11 12 14-4 14-6 51-7 16-9 40 34 9 
3-6 3°5 *815 18-4 18-1 12-5 11-6 15-9 HC ROS [ere Be Rew 17-2 51:5 40 {10 
2-8 3-2 +833 20p ae cte oe 10 11 15 Lease paul Ate Sag th ke AY RR ee He erent 35 11 
3:7 4-5 -$69 19-4 22°5 12-9 19-8 16-5 15-0 62-8 20-0 53-0 36-2 
4 4-7 905 20-2 23-3 12:3 12 17-7 15-4 70 24 59 37-2 {12 
4-1 5-6 1-038 21 21 14-2 10 17-1 A esc teense 20 ye 36-7 {13 
38°4 4-6 °945 19 26 14-7 11-7 16-8 15-6 55 22-7 53 38-1 {14 
3-5 5-2 +883 i oscar /- 9] Inclaa See 11-8 10-7 16 GS ol [Beech som Meh 21-7 50 36:7 {15 
4 4-5 1-02 19-4 29 13-7 11-9 15:6 14-3 50 18-3 52-5 37-2 {16 
3:5 4 1-02 PAV ied |g. pee 11-2 10 17°5 V2 Sia [ried ain Riou MSigge, tera seats cee 36°5 {17 
3-2 4-5 1-022 20-2 22-5 12-7 10-2 16-2 15-2 60 19%: 6 Nac cw evotee ae 33-2 {18 
3°8 4 1-005 19-5 19-8 12-8 10-9 16-7 14-7 79:2 19-3 50-5 35-7 19 
4-2 3°8 *805 16-2 15-7 12-7 10:2 15-3 UG eal lerrs she cde nore 19:3 54 34-4 {20 
3-2 3-1 944 18-9 18-3 13-8 11-0 17-0 16-8 53-9 19-6 50-5 35-7 
3-5 3°9 946 19 20-5 13-1 10-7 16-7 {WDE cal omen, ae Reel 20-5 53°3 35°3 {21 
3-2 4:5 *85 15 LBis Ze lene ae 10 17-5 15-7 45 19 56-7 38-5 |22 
3°6 3°6 -876 18-3 18-7 10 9:3 16-9 15-7 55 17-7 53-7 34 =|23 
3 3-1 +794 16-4 13-2 10 12-2 15-8 16-5 54 18-7 49 34 124 
3-2 2-9 737 14-8 Lec elo sce 10°4 16-2 15-4 48 19-7 42-7 34-8 125 
3-2 3 +869 18-4 1G 2a ts an on 10-7 16-8 17-8 55 20-2 62 36°8 126 
3:3 2-5 +821 18-3 LieGal scot ee er 10-9 18-6 17 AC “Mel ein, ae Heat 22-5 57 Fa (ar 
3:6 3-2 924 18-6 UieSel: cn oe oe 9-9 16-2 16-5 64 18-9 51-8 35°2 {28 
3-1 2-9 1-10 21-2 19 hale oot en 11 18-7 16-6 60 20 50 36 = 29 
3-9 3°7 95 19-7 1 REE | | een Ee 11:3 17-7 17 65 18-7 55 36-7 130 
3:6 3-4 °89 18-9 1 Boy fo |e ee 10-8 16-7 15-2 43-5 17-9 42 36-5 |31 
3 2°6 -878 17-1 19)-Ge lest tec 12-3 17-1 TEI ile, dis Baoan 20-5 38 34-6 [32 
3-1 3°3 +858 16-9 nS 304h agpantin 11-7 16-6 HOA Why lees a Reto 18-8 ' 49 34°5 [33 
3:5 3°5 861 18-8 158 Ble cot tece 11-4 17 0 WAS Ga greets Paes Beton 18-7 41 34°9 134 
3-2 2-8 +85 16-7 14 ah. oot on oe 11-2 16-7 GIO face Rie Se 19-1 59-5 34-7 }35 
2-5 2-5 -90 18 VOC 251s... tees ote 11-7 15-2 i Rit ae [ces Bee Breet Oe here erhesceeses 34-7 {36 
3:2 2-9 +887 18-1 1 GES || Malek tora 12-5 17-2 15-7 61 20:1 53 SO: lalod 
3-1 2-7 +928 18-6 TS MRS os 8 ore oc 10-2 16 A reas RS caors 20 54 34-6 {38 
2403 2-6 -896 17-9 TCG Wien ee 10-7 16-7 UB iSiaticesectevahs one 1 Ses al Neg ati 35:3 139 
223 2 -937 18-7 VigSa lent tee 10-3 16-9 16 43 1A fal land pepe 34°6 140 
2-2 2-2 1-04 18-4 1 West (Eee 8 Pe 9-5 16-5 16 43 TB24- Meresc cere 37s 4 
3°6 2-6 +725 14-5 20 SI. eee oe 11-4 16-7 TS alee te Weare deo Sh A ete er 34°7 {42 
3-2 2-8 -80 15 12 15 10-2 16-3 15 50 22 55 34:3 143 
2:8 3-1 1-20 24 Tae. tek 18 10-9 16-7 18-2 64:5 21-6 50 38°8 144 
3:5 3 °975 T9567 eee 17-5 AW hy 17-4 19-8 61-7 20-4 51-5 35-6 145 
3:8 4 1-292 25 25 14-5 11-7 19 18-2 54:8 19-2 43-8 38-8 146 
3-7 4-2 1-425 28-4 25-6 15-9 12-3 18-4 17-7 54-6 20-5 49 41-7 |47 
2-6 3:5 +806 15-3 25-2 11-2 12 18 18-3 56-3 16°7 54-5 35°5 148 
3:3 3-9 1-12 22-5 26-1 13-9 10-9 17-8 18-5 50 22-5 45 31-7 |49 
3:1 3°5 1-176 23-6 15 13 10-4 16-7 18 50-4 19-2 46°4 36-5 150 
4-2 3-1 +929 TORS: 32 on 16-4 10-3 18-0 16-6 52-3 22-5 47-7 39-5 
4-7 2-8 1-15 v1 hey el |e eee 16-7 10-5 17-5 16-3 49-4 22-9 45-6 38-8 j51 
3:7 3:4 -708 14S 5as ol ence 16 10 18-5 16-8 55-2 22 49-8 40-2 |52 
4-7 4-1 -838 19-0, ). .. 6.22% 16-4 10-7 19-0 18-3 57-8 23-1 §2-4 44-3 
5-2 3°5 1-05 Dy mle. athcwe oF 20 10-5 18-7 19 62-5 23-2 54-7 43°7 153 
4:6 4-7 +562 To ose 15 10:7 20 17-3 56-5 25 52-2 45 154 
4-4 3:6 74 13:85): 2 as< 15-7 9-7 17-5 18-3 59-7 23-1 49-4 43-5 155 
4-4 4-6 1-000 D7 ele pes 15 11-9 19-8 18-6 52-6 21-2 53-1 44-8 156 
4-3 2-8 +824 TSeGals. . om oe 15-4 10-3 17-9 17-3 55-2 22-7 50-6 47-1 
4-8 2:7 -907 nL! io bl ee eae 16-1 9-7 17-6 17-2 60 22-6 52-8 47-2 157 
4-3 3-2 -972 7 Pa a Be Ge 16-2 10-6 17-7 17-5 55 22-2 51-2 49-5 158 
4-8 2-8 +874 19-1. 8 a oy 13-9 10-8 17-1 16-8 55-4 23-2 48-7 45 |59 
4-3 2-5 -816 gS 7 ieee eee 15-3 9-7 18-1 17-2 53-3 23 50-5 45-6 160 
3°5 2-7 -55 TO mle een eee 10-8 19 18 52-3 22-7 50 48-3 |61 
5-3 3:0 -995 Bledel bg 8 18-4 9-5 17-1 15-3 53-7 22°9 48-4 45-9 
6-1 3°6 -976 22 Wee hop oe 17-2 11-6 19-7 17-9 54-7 24-6 53-7 48-5 162 
6-2 3 1-32 262 2th sh oes 20 10-8 18-7 16 58 24-2 49 49 63 
5 3 1-12 20° One. tess: 20 9 17-5 15 57-5 25 47-5 46 164 
4-6 2-3 -764 To Me co heck 14 8-8 16-7 14-8 46-3 22°8 45-8 41-8 165 
5-1 2-8 -806 15-Que st week 18-7 8-8 16 14-4 50 21-9 44-7 42-3 166 
4-8 2-9 +937 21S) ote. oe 20 8-7 16-5 13-3 51-2 20-7 45-9 44-3 167 
5-4 3 +867 20: Tet oe ee les tees 9-4 16-2 15-7 57:5 22-6 53-5 48-3 168 
5 3-1 1-17 PAT tel eh Saat 18-7 8-8 15-8 15 54-2 21-7 46-7 46-7 169 
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3.-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


a —————— 
eee Tee OOO 











Sugar =) g $ 
- | 3 Shieal a) dee re: 
> a an =2 Xe 7 @ 
g |e | g.| ¢e £ | 22|)38 | 8 eb. ooo 
LOCALITY <a 3 =| ry be ‘a 3 & bs a. E § fe eng 
B} 5 ’ a G - ot cy = 
£5] -6| 85] Bo |#84| ae |gs| 22 | 8s | Sa | 28 | S3e8 
a: | ES! 1 Se ieee! ga | Sarl REGt Be d de 1 eet Sees 
aS )/S8/ 88] 8/838] EX | 48) Sh | BR | 2B | #8 | E588 
@) p 6) al 5 > 02) Ay 6) oI mM < 
SNe ee aaa —— | | | | ee | | — 
cents | cents| cents] cents| cents} cents | cents| cents | cents | cents | cents $ 
Dominion (average).....-- 5-6 | 5-5 | 39-7 | 41-2 | 24-5 14-4] 2-9 43 49-6 11-4 5-1 15-349 
Nova Scotia (average).....- 5-6 | 5-3 | 42-4] 35-2 | 23-1 11-6 | 2-9 40-7 37-5 12-0 5-0 15-0600 
1—Sydney....---ss+ee: 5-7 | 5-5 | 41-6 | 33-4 | 23-2 14:6] 3 40 44 12-5 i es ER bbs. 
2—New Glasgow....---- 5:7 | 5-6 | 38 34-6 | 24-7 12 2-8 44 32 11-8 Boo Leah whe 
3—Ambherst...----+++00> 5-5 | 5 50 36-7 | 20 10 2-8 40 35 12-3 Se SR eae omens 
4—Halifax......-ececeee: 5-4 5:2 | 47 34-7 | 24-7 11-4 3-1 40 40 12-8 5 15-00 
5—Windsor......-+-+++s:: 5-71 5-5 | 34-5 | 35-8 | 20 10 3 40 40 11-3 5 Sa ee 
6—Trur0.....-02+-eeeee- 5-5 5 43 36 25-7 i bogs 2-9 40 34 11-5 IS [bees hon oe 
7--P.E.1. Charlottetown] 5.5] 5 55 38-2 | 23-2 14 2-6 42-7 39-3 13-5 5 14-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 5.4 | 5-2] 43-5 | 35-6 | 23-9 11-1] 2-8 42-6 35:8 11-5 4-9 15-120 
8—Moncton....+e-eseee- 5-4] 5 43-6 | 37-3 | 25-5 12-2] 2-8 46-7 37-2 bs, 4-9 15-50¢ 
9—Saint John.......++:- 5-2 5-2) 35-1 | 35-3 | 22-2 10-8 2-8 39-8 34-5 11 5 14-75 
10—Fredericton 5-9 | 5:4] 47-4 | 87-3 | 238-7 11-5] 2-9 43-8 35 11-7 De ce ah ae ee 
11—Bathurst.......--++-- 5 5 48 32-5 | 24 10 2-8 40 36-5 11 A Ned fe tee Beeston oo. 
Quebee (average)......---- 5-1| 5:0| 41-5 | 48-4] 24-6 13:3 | 2-9 44-9 52-4 10-5 4:6 14-482 
12—QuebeC.......++eeeee> 5-1] 4-9 | 43-9 | 50-8 | 25 15-4 | 2-8 40-4 56 10-1 4-7 14-25 
13—Three Rivers......--- 5-7 5-4 | 46-7 | 48-9 | 25 14-6 3°3 47-5 50 11 5 14-00 
14—-Sherbrooke......---- 5-1 5-1 | 40-4 | 43 23-6 12-8 2-9 45-7 50-3 11-1 4-6 [14-75-15-00 
15—Sorel........seeeeees- 5-2 4-9 | 37-5 | 40-7 | 26-2 11-2 222 40 60 10 4-7 |14-00-14-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-1 4-9 | 49-7} 48-9 | 25 12-9 3°9 44-4 53-5 10-4 4-7 |13-75-14-00 
17—St. John’s... ce eeecoes 5 5 40 40 25 12-5 2-9 50 55 10 285 Sell | ich ef ee 
18—Thetford Mines....... 5-3 | 4-9 | 37-5 | 37-8 | 23-2 14-1] 2-9 40-8 40 10-7 oe ae 
19—Montreal........--+-- 4-9 5 41-5 | 45-2 | 24:5 14-5 2-5 45-5 51-8 10-3 4-7 |14-50-14-75 
20—Hull........e-eeveee- 4-9 4-8 | 36-3 | 35-4 | 23-5 12-1 3 49-8 54-6 10:5 4-4 115-25-15-75 
Ontario (average)......---- 5-6; 5:5 | 40-5 | 43-8 | 24-1 12:7 | 2-7 42-3 49-6 10-5 4-9 15-267 
QiI— Ottawa. ....ceeceeees 5 5 42-2 | 46-9 | 23-9 13 2:6 47 52-2 10-3 4-6 |15-25-15-75 
29—Brockville......++++- 5.2] 5 36-2 | 41-5 | 24-5 11-5} 2-8 41-2 46-2 10-5 5 15-00 
23—Kingston......-s++++: 5-1 4-9 | 38:2 | 43-3 | 23:8 11-2 9°5 40 46 10-5 Bel 15-00 
294—Belleville........---- Bik 5-3 | 44-4 | 43-2 | 21-7 12-4 2-8 44-8 56-7 10 5.2 15-00 
25—Peterborough......-- 5-2 5 42-8 | 39 23-1 11-1 2-9 41-4 48 10-2 5 15-00-15 -25 
26—Oshawa@....ccesceeee> 6 5-8 | 41-3 | 49-3 | 25-6 it a, 2-9 45-7 53-3 10:8 5-3 14-50 
97—Orillia. ....ccccccesss 5-6 5-4 | 492 43-4} 24 13 9-5 46 Aan7 11-4 5 15-50 
28—Toronto........eeee-- 5-4 5:3 | 44-6 | 46-6 | 24-1 11-7 2-7 42-2 49 10-1 4-9 |14-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 5-5 | 5-3 | 39-6 | 48 | 23-6 12-6] 2-7] 49 60 10-4 4-6 |13-25-13-50g 
30—St. Catharines........ 5-9 5:8 | 36-8 | 41-2 | 23-8 14 3-1 BOS 25 ake tern 11 5-1 14-50¢ 
31—Hamilton........e+s- 5-6 5-4 1 41-3 | 46-1 | 23-5 10-5 9-7 36-9 48-6 9-7 4-8 14-50 
39> “Brantiord....+.<ser 5-7 5-84 49.8 44-7. 24-7 | Lars 9-8 42-9 51 10-3 5-4 14-50 
3383—Galt....cccccescccces ‘v4 5-7] 39-7 | 41-6 | 23-3 13-3 2-8 44-3 53 10°3 5 14-75-15 -00 
34—Guelph.......eceeeees 5-4 5:4 | 39-6 | 42-9 | 24-1 11-2 2-8 43-1 46-7 10 4-7 |14-75-15-00 
35—Kitchener........-.-- 5-4 5-4 | 33-5 | 46-8 | 23-8 11-6 9-7 37-9 45-7 10-2 4-9 15-00 
36—Woodstock.....+0-+06: sed 5-5 | 38 36-7 | 24-5 10-7 2-8 43 43 10-7 5 14-25-14-50 
37—Stratford........see- 6 5-7 | 43-6 | 46-2 | 25 11-2 2-8 45 52 11-3 5 15-00 
38—London......-++. coos] 5°5 | 5-7] 43-9 | 46 22-7 12-5 1 9227 40 43-3 10 5-3 |15-50-15-75 
39—St. Thomas.......... 5-7 5-6 | 46-7 | 47-5 | 25-4 13-1 2-8 45 48-7 10 5-3 |14-00-15-00 
40—Chatham............ 5-7] 5-7] 43-3 | 48-7 | 24 12:4] 2-4 42-5 60 9-8 4-8 }15-00-15-50 
41—Windsor......---+«--- 5-1 5-1 | 34-8 | 39-2 | 22-2 12-7 2-6 Cal ie ae, eae 9-7 5-2 15-00 
42—Sarnia.......ccccceces 5-9 Re AOe | O83 2407 11:4 9-8 37-5 42-5 10-2 5.2 15-50 
43—Owen Sound.......-.- 5-5 | 6:5 | 47 32-5 | 23-9 10-8 | 2:4 40 50 9-3 5-2 15-50 
44—North Bay........:. 5:8 5-6 | 51-8 | 53-8 | 24-6 14-7 2-9 52-5 60 12-2 5 16-50 
45—Sudbury......--.00-- 5-9 5-6 | 34-4] 41 24-7 16-2 2-8 CIA ale la ene 10 4-4 116-50-16-75 
46—Cobalt......-ceeeeee- 6 5-9 | 37-2 | 45 25-8 14-3 3 37-5 43-3 11-2 4-7 17-75 
47—Timmins...... se eeees 6-4 6-3 | 34-8 | 44-8 | 25 15-6 Rofl 41 45-5 12-2 4-9 |17-75-18-25 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 5-5 5-1 | 34-2 | 38-7 | 23:3 14-5 2-4 42-2 508 ol eteceota 4-4 15-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 5-7 | 5-8 | 38-9 | 48-9 | 25-3 16:7} 2-9 43-6 50 11-5 4-9 |16-25-16-50 
50—Fort William......... 6 6 40-5 | 48-5 | 25-8 13-5 2-8 39-2 50 11 4-7 |116-25-16-50 
Manitoba (average).......-| 6-3 | 6-3 | 37-8 | 40-0 | 24-9 14,4} 3-1 45-2 57-7 12-8 6-0 20-560 
51— Winnipeg.......s.eee- 6-3 6-4 | 33-8 | 41 24-8 13-8 3-2 43-6 57 11-8 6-6 19-50 
52—Brandon.........+-+.; 6-2 | 6-1] 41-7] 39 25 15 3 46-7 58-3 13-7 5-4 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-2 | 6-3 | 35-1 | 40-3 | 26-2 18-9 | 3-4 47-6 60-0 14-9 C38 jel] RPE Sh ee ee 
O3—HOGiNAL seacwecescs ces 5-9 6-5 | 32-5 | 35 25 18-3a] 3 46-7 60 15 Gade ido ciees 
54—Prince Albert........ 6:6 | 6:4 | 34-7 | 43-7 | 28-7 25a) Ba, 483371) hed. eae Gee 627 alae Ae ae: 
55—Saskatoon.........0. 6-3 6-3 | 34-4 | 41-3 | 25-6 19-3a} 2-8 42-7 60 14-7 SC oe eee oe 
56—Moose Jaw....ce.eee- 6-1 6 38-9 | 41-1 | 25-4 20-3a} 4 5295" eeeearee 15 elie Beas ao: Penn 
Alberta (average).......... 6-2 | 6-3 | 34-2 | 39-0 | 26-2 17:9} 3-4 42-5 56-2 13-8 15 te ee oe eee 
57—Medicine Hat........}| 6:5 6-3 | 32-9 | 38-1 | 26-6 20a 3-2 AQ S3 "1 wee 12-5 6 g 
68—Drumbheller.......... 6-5 6-6 | 31-2 | 37-2 | 25-7 21-2a} 3-8 47-5 60 15 Help Bean eee ee 
59—Edmonton.........-. 6°3 6-3 | 38-3 | 42-3 | 26-1 16-8a} 3:4 46-5 51:4 13-4 Sapa fee ae wee Borie 
60—Calgary........es00s. 5-9 | 6-4 | 33-8 | 35-1 | 25-1 16-3a] 3-2 37:5 58-3 13-4 5:6 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 6 6 35 42-5 | 27-7 l5a 3-5 40 55 14-5 AY nl Ee Be Ee 
BritishColumbia(average)| 5-6 | 5-4] 35-3] 38-7 | 26-1 21:0} 3-3 47-9 57-0 12-2 pgs} Ea Sie Shee 
62—Fernie...........-06- 6 6-2 | 35 39-5 | 25 15a 3-3 43-3 60 12-5 J No (Pea Ae, Re 
63—Nelson,.........-e00. 5-8 | 5-5} 39 45 27:6 21-7al 4 52 60 14-2 Vig es oe ee eee 
G4 Trail... dscns. stews 5-7 5-7 | 29 37-5 | 24 25a 3 a) WO a fee 50 11 Ti is (Ree oo ae, 
65— New Westminster...| 5-1 4-9 | 31:4 | 32-8 | 25-5 20a 2-9 44-5 60 11-5 2 Er Sool (RN cca ee ee 
66—Vancouver....... Soseheeo 5 36-8 | 36-9 | 25-3 22-2a| 2-9 44-5 60 10-7 S08 bed EEE Cea aes ee 
67— Victoria. .........006. 5-9 | 5-2 | 36-2 | 35-2 | 25-8 22a 2-8 45 54 10-1 5° On| et fe ee 
68—Nanaimo...........6. 5-5 | 5-5 | 40 41-3 | 28 22a 3-8 58-3 55 13-7 1 (MEL, © sen ei 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-5 | 5 35 41-7 | 27-5 20a, 383 | RIS AS ee 13-7 GP Mica ee sue 





s. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. cc. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $24-$30. p. Mining company houses less than 6 rooms $20, others $40 and 
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Wood 
E g 
oO i=] 
3 - Be Se ree) 2 Sng Bs sey 
g¢ A Soest ig eet bene ees 
< S = = 3) ee 26 aye es cS) 
be >) be be be gh Sh 
22 * oe B.S 8 23 2i3 aes 
Q 6) ee) q mM 7) =| 
$ $ 
9-443 11-717 10-031 11-990 7-590 9-146 7-392 
8-250 9-833 7-060 8-667 5500 6-500 5-509 
6-50- 7-25 9-50 6-00 PACING) lias eect: Alin atk sale a | lin. i pence, HAF Neate 
6-50- 6-75 9-00 5-00 7-00 4-00 5:00 4-00 
Rec AOU sl an ree Ak Ax coctte oL: Aath eee eee avi ta ta cal saeaeret fae - 
9-00-10-25 11-00 10-00 12-00 7-00 8-00 7-00 
OVER teal Racal pete Bs Sail AR timer ad beat Lacie fe eee get I ig indie, SAAD I & Sateen Dale Minn SPE 
8-30- 9-75 10-80 8-00 9-50 6:25 7:50 c6-75 
9-813 11-167 8-000 8-500 6-000 7-375 7-500 
9-75-11-75g 11-00g 7-00¢ 00g 5-00g 600g g 
8-50-11-00 }11-00-12-00 |8-00-10- 00 8-00-10-00 |6-00-8- 00° 7-50-10- 00° 7-00- 8-00c 
9-00-10-00 PUOO Rae So mates. Barge eck SOE Loe ns.c cigs = |e ae teenie te eben eee. 
OOM eats td eae ie sien ee atin Soak ty EL ates ee, Hebe eee ll Looe: ee upee 
8-893 12-042 10-806 11-381 8-514 9-696 7-850 
10-00 11-00 12-00¢ 12-00c 10-67c 10-67e 6-75c 
8-00 11-00 13-00 14-00c 10-00 12-00c 6-00 
9-00 13-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 6-00 7-00 
SO Ua ien te. eee hee clic Ay. ae Sad S00510: 00 nb ses sancti G00 553° 00m ea. ance, dees 
8-00- 9-00 12-50 11-335c 12-665c¢ 8-665c 10:00c 7-50c 
9-50 11-25 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 12-00c 
9-25 13-50 |7-00-8-00 9-00 |5-50-6-00 GOOFS ne eos 
10-226 11-304 10-800 13-119 8-500 10-592 9-023 
9-25 |12-50-13- a 8-00 9-50 6-00 7:50 5-00 
8-00 | 12-50-13 -00 12-00 15-00 10-00 14-00 12-00 
11-00 1-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 9-00 
9-00-11-00 }11-00-12-00 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 
10-00 9-50 12-00 14-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 
9-75 12-50 8-00 | 9:00-10-00 |6:00-7-00-| 7-00- 8-50 }............ 
10-50 10-00 14-00 18-00 11-00 13-00 11-00 
gz g g& g gz gz 
7-50¢ 10-50¢g g g g g g 
9-00 10-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 
11-75 1K 4 oe ee Sr, Oe 150 il ctsoucuecteees 13-00 8-348c 
10-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c 
9-50-11-50 11-50 |12-00-12-50 13-00 |10- ae a 50 LD O0o aeeee red ea... 
10-00-11-00 11-00 |15:00-16-00}17-00-18-00 2-00 I POUL (eerie Meare 
11-00 Mi SOOM: Sek Re tae ee. Sedies PRPC es cae coed. ose o Oe 
8-50-11-00 12-00 15-00 16-00 12-00 TASO0) Wek. ie 
9-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 }.......... 12 O0G arn tec 10-50c¢ 9-00c 
TT 50 HO 2512200. bc ons ese TG 00=1S O0C leaka te aac: | tence tte ee 12-00c 
9-00-10-00 LOSOOU Ie eee Ole 5 Rata ele eect ce WET. [ acre POR. IE SORE, «Pika Mtoe 
8-50 TOSSO Re ee aon 18-00e| ee 14-00c 8-00c 
JTS CUE 25=1l- SORE. Reta 1 ee tae SRE PAs) Ree «eee canna: oie gid o< 
ee eee + alsih ety et 1 OSQ0 nets sab geese pace, ee ee het i aes cE foo oe ees ens 3 Al eo: enone oy as, Haas 
12-75 PSO ee org IN eR ee ee ME cea Sarena tines eae et eee Ata Se 
8-50-13 -00 130 Qelace sc. eae Ko: O0C ac 2. 58e c12-00 12-75¢ 
Reese a 27 RRR |e eae eee es ME een? Se TO-DO... 222 Seat 8° 25210550 ree re et 
12-00 14)-5 0} 1500-1550) || Severe cents els. meee ot cee 5:00-5:50 | 7-50-10-50 |............ 
7-75-10-50 9-00 5-00 7-50 4-50 6-00 6-00c 
9-50-12-00 |10-00-11-00 5-75 6-50c 5-50 O-SQ CE ote 
8-00-13 -00 10-50 6-50 7-50 6-00 7:00 | 5-50- 7-00 
10-438 1S G25 EERE a. ee 6-375 7125 6-500 
10250-12- 50K 12-50-1350) | teat oe. ab | tke ee ao 4-50-7-00 | 5-50- 8-00 6-00c 
Se S0=1 O2oathe S02 16-00! lias)... antleveues s eeecener-s 6-00-8-00 | 6:50- 8-50 7-00 
8-625 Ge SU SiceWs cee. Sees ee 5-000 8-875 9-750 
8-50-12-25h Ha Glee: cea eree cls, =. edict xc core Site Belwc eee Geol lOLOOM eee ne 
8-00- 9-50h 19-00 - — | 3-00-4-50] 4-50- 6-00 ]............ 
7:50- 9-00h WAST UE| | ey uence ME (Nearer ek Daman 6-25 | 7-00-10-00 7-50 
5-25- 9-00h 1 oS Uw Pear eee Macks (ecocrc MeInein ot (yo aeees Oo 13-00-14-00c 12-00c 
5-905 10-000 (22... cee Alle. peydadk WH 6-000 7-000 4-458 
£ gz g g £ 
COLO 0 eg aM cay ig cel cl Man eh a a de i a ta gE cs EO AIR re pes ee 4-50 
ASO0= 6200 K GR. oe Rs eet: Rees eee. ce 6-00 8-00 5-33¢ 
7-50- 8- se g 10-00 g g 6:00g 6-00g 4-00g 
A O0=.0eu.0 1, «phage. Seyaeel bration See apks Satin d Mey? Saeva lls debater 4-00 
9-993 tg os EU | Pe ee | (ee 7-438 7-703 4-991 
9-00-11-00 DE AO A A amet || Saat A A 6-50-7-00 | 8-50-10-00 5-625¢ 
8-50- 9-50 ABEOO DME ... A. SHS ELE. 53 6-50 8-50 6-50c 
9-50-10-50 10-50 ee Lies... tea litera. oad... | oe ones: 5-00 3°75 
9-50-10-50 a OES) RS (RR ee ee See Ce 6-75 4-50 
9-75-10:75 COLT (Le ea (ome ee ee ee 6-50 Bae 4-77c 
TOS DOS ee ee Lee eee] CR ee ee eee UN rOcOUR ers ate came ts 
EZ OOS1LZ OO | A ces Fae. [Sa ee Aen | steve Oe Ee 8-00-12-00} 9-00-13: i908 4-80c 


Rent 

S 

x} 

nae aes Six-roomed 

50 S| Six-roomed| house with 

5 =| house with | incomplete 

© | 5%|moderncon-| modern 

‘a | 2 .8| veniences, con- 

= |S | per month | veniences, 

rea ese per month 

8 5 

Cc. ic $ $ 
26-8 |10-0 23°873 16-804 
29-9 {10-1 23-167 15-417 
29-5 |10-2}16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 1 
30 10:3 20-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
28-7 {10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
31-2 {10 |25-00-40-00 |18-00-25-00 |} 4 
30 10 25-00 20:00 | 5 
30 10 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
29 10 |21-00-26-00 |10-00-17-00 | 7 
28-0 | 9-6 24-375 18-625 
31 9-9)22-00-32-00 |18-00-22-00 | 8 
28-6 {10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 } 9 
27-5 | 9-5 25-00 18-00 {10 
25 9-1 18-00 15-00 j11 
23-4 | 9-5 22-056 13-875 
29? 8120 00=90°00"| see nee eee 12 
27-1 | 9-8}18-00-25-00 }10-00-18-00 |13 
24-7 | 9-6}20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
20 10 114-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
19-6 | 10 |18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 j16 
20 9 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-18-00 {17 
24-5 | 9-6}10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 j18 
26-1 | 9-4}18-00-83-00 |15-00-18-00 19 
25-4 | 8-1/22-00-30-00 |14-00-22-00 |20 
24-8 | 9-5 a4-iit 17-179 
25-5 | 9-3122-00-32-00 |18-00-23-00 |21 
21-7 } 9-1)20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
24-4 | 9-3})18-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 |23 
24-4 | 9-8}20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |24 
24-1 | 9-1/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |25 
25-7 | 9-71)12-00-20-00 | 7-00-12-00 |26 
24-5 | 9-4/20-00-24-00 |12-00-18-00 |27 
25-3 | 9-4122-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |28 
23-5y| 9-1/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |29 
22-72] 9-8]22-00-82-00 |15-00-22-00 |80 
25-9 | 9-5120-00-35-00 |12-00-20-00 {31 
24-6 | 9-9/20-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 32 
21-7 | 9-6/20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
24-6 }10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |34 
23-4 | 9-7/22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |35 
21 9-4/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
21-5 | 9-7/22-00-30-00 }15-00-22-00 |37 
23-8 | 9-6125-00-85-00 |17-00-25-00 |38 
22-8 | 9-7|20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |39 
23 9 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |40 
20 9-5}20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |41 
23-4 | 9-7/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-60 |42 
22 9-7)20-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 |43 
PAU eh lag ea dl irate ed Wail Ves’ ey ucaeiee tes 44 
28-7 {10 n 18-00 |45 
31 9-5 22-00 14-00 |46 
34-7 | 9-8 p p 47 
27-5 | 8-7}18-00-25-00 }13-00-18-00 |48 
27-5 | 10 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 149 
27-5 | 9-6}20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |50 
25-5 |10-1 26-250 17-506 
25 10-1/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |51 
26 10 |18-00-27-00 |12-00-18-00 {52 
29-2 |11-1 25 °875 17-625 
26 10 |23-00-35-00 |18-00-23-00 |53 
31-2 |14 |20-00-25-00 }15-00-20-00 154 
29-4 |10-4120-00-30-00 |12-00-20-00 55 
30 10 |22-00-32-00 |13-00-20-00 56 
29-4 |10-1 24-750 18-900 
31-72] 9-7|20-00-27-00 ;18-00-20-00 |57 
30 10 uP i 58 
30-2 |10-5/25-00-30-00 |16-00-25-00 159 
25 10-1/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |60 
30 10 20-00 }12-00-18-00 |61 
34-8 {11-5 23-406 17-781 
39 11-4 20-00 18-00 {62 
MAS. 12-5]22-00-26-00 }16-00-20-00 |63 
ee 10 {22-50-28-00 |17-50-22-50 |64 
30 11-1]16-00-20-00 |10-00-16-00 |65 
29-3 {10-3 22-50 19-00 |66 
a4 11-2}20-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 {67 

14-2120-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |68 

31: 7 111-3]25-00-35-00 |18-00-22-50 |69 





f. Petroleum coke. 
ap. r. Mining company Aicancat in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$40. s. Delivered from mines 


g. Natural gas used extensively. 


h. Lignite. 


i. Including birch. 


n. Houses with conveniences not 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 














Commodities Com Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Feb. | Mar. 
t oditien 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 19383 | 1933 
*All commodities..............-- “602 | 64-07127-4/155-9]110-0] 97-3}101-3} 97-3] 97-7] 95-6] 91-8) 74-5] 69-1] 63-6] 64-4 
Classified according to chief com- ; 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 68-1/127-9|167-0/103-5] 86-2) 99-9] 96-0} 97-9] &8-5) 84-9] 58-7) 56-7) 50-8) 52-1 
II. Animals and their Products 74 | 70-9)127-1)145-1)109-6} 96-01103-7|100-9]107-1)110-0]106-1]| 80-6] 63-2) 55-8) 58-2 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Product8a. con, seh. detae'« ide - 60 58-2]157-11176-5) 96-0}101-71103-1] 93-0] 93-3] 92-8} 85-8] 74-3] 70-8] 67-9} 67-9 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
PSDP 4.cet, tile, fo els «SS « 44 63-9] 89-1)154-4)129-4/106-3]100-4] 98-5] 98-8] 94-9] 91-8} 81-3] 73-2) 63-2} 63-2 
V. Iron and its Products... 39 68-9]156- 9) 168-4) 128-0)104-6}100-6| 97-5] 94-1] 98-5] 92-5) 87-8] 86-3] 85-2) 85-0 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 98-4)141-9]135-5} 97-0] 97-3]103-1| 94-5] 90-2/107-1] 93-1] 68-6] 60-2] 58-3] 59-8 
VII. Non- Neseaie Minerals and 
Productss.2a.7 5828-8 5- 73 «| 56-8] 82-3)112-2)116-6/107-0]101-7} 98-7] 93-0] 92-7} 93-3] 86-9] 86-3] 85-0} 84-3 
VIII. Chemicale and Allied Pro- 
UCU afiarei 22% ss, dete + Oe 73 63 -4]118-7|141-5}117-0]105-4] 99-9] 99-2] 96-1] 95-0] 94-1] 87-9] 84-0} 82-4! 82-6 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods.......... 204 61-9]107-0]140-0)108-0} 95-1]101-9} 95-8] 96-1] 94-6] 93-3] 79-2] 72-9} 69-0} 69-5 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DAC COM sciaie tele siss, IA ewes 116 61-8]119-4]151-0]105-4) 90-2]102-3} 98-8]100-2| 98-8]100-2] 76-2} 63-8] 58-3} 59-8 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 88 62-2] 91-4]126-3]111-4]101-4]101-7} 93-8] 93-5) 91-8] 88-7] 81-2] 78-0} 76-1} 76-0 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 351 67-4] 131-5]163-1)112-8] 99-1]100-7| 97-8] 99-0] 96-1] 89-5] 69-0] 65-9} 58-9} 60-2 
Producers’ Equipment...... 22 55-1] 80-4]108-61113-8]104-1]103-3]106-1] 95-7] 94-1] 96-2] 90-6} 90-8} 87-2) 87-0 
Producers’ Materials........ 829 69-1)138-3]170-4)112-6) 98-2]100-4| 96-9] 99-4] 96-3] 88-8} 66-6] 63-1] 55-8} 57-2 
Building and construction 
materials: a5. d¢oaee05 97 67-0}100-9} 144 -0}122-8}108-7/101-4| 96-2] 96-0]100-6] 96-1} 83-8] 78-9} 74-7) 75-1 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 69-5]147-2|176-6}110-2| 95-8/100-2| 97-0)100-1] 95-4) 87-2) 628-| 59-6} 51-6] 53-3 
Classified according to origin— 
rm— 
Aras HIGIG ec, create tage «axes 167 §8-2/131-3]169-5}103-4) 89-1/100-8] 95-7] 96-9] 88-1) 83-1} 59-3] 56-9} 51-3) 52-7 
B. Animal 90 70-4/129-9}146-6}109-6] 95-5]104-2]101-9]105-2]107-0]108-0} 80-2} 63-8} 57-2) 59-4 
Farm (Canadian) 59 62-6]132-9]161-6}102-8] 86-71/101-0} 99-6]107-1] 98-0} 91-1] 59-4] 51-7} 43-0) 44-7 

AL RMAarINne fae. ya. sitescitele case. > 16 64-4}111-1]111-7] 91-6} 91-9] 97-3] 98-2] 94-2]105-4| 97-4] 75-3] 66-5] 60-0} 57-2 
Til ch orests2 cis aa cus leaks 52 63-9] 89-1]154-4/129-41106-3}100-4] 98-3} 98-7} 94-7} 91-6] 81-2] 73-1] 63-4) 63-4 
EV, eMineral cic, ehcecumigatncayee : 183 67-0) 111-3]131-4/117-6}105-8]101-4] 97-0] 91-8] 93-5] 91-2] 84-2] 81-4] 80-0] 80-1 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 | 63-8/120-7|155-7}107-5| 94-8]101-7; 98-41101-4) 96-6] 89-8] 64-4) 57-5) 50-8) 52-1 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
NW) ictaste anak eis atcha thee, frie SS oe 276 | 64-8/127-6)156-8)116-7}100-5|101-5| 97-0} 95-7] 93-2} 91-3] 78-0] 71-9] 66-9} 67-9 





* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 440) 
sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. All prices 
are for delivered goods. The exact quality 
for which the quotation is given is set forth 
in the case of each commodity, and every effort 
has been made to ensure that the quotations 
in each case refer to the same class of com- 
modity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city ex- 
cept milk and bread are the average of quo- 
tations reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during 
this period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the ‘correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABouR GAZETTE was begun it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 


list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but. still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil; and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1933° 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Cloth-} Sun- | All 

Food rte Rent ing | dries | items* 
Dee. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 108 
Dec. 1915.... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917.... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919....] 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921....| 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922.... 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922.... 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922.... 140 179 155 162 17 157 
Dec. 1922....} 142 177 155 162 17 157 
Mar. 1923....} 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923.... 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923.... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924....] 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.... 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166: 160 
Mar. 1926....] 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.... 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 


Mar. 1927....| 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927.... 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927....] 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 158 155 166 156 
June 1928.... 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928....| 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929....} 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929....| 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929....} 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Mar. 1930....} 159 157 158 155 166 159 
June 1930....} 151 156 160 155 168 157 
Sept. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Mar. 1931 124 156 160 141 164 145 
June 1931 111 153 158 137 164 138 
July 1931 110 154 158 131 163 137 
Aug. 1931... 112 153 158 131 163 138 
Sept. 1931 109 151 158 127 163 136 
Oct. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Noy. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Jan, 1932... 105 152 158 123 162 133 
Feb. 1932 100 151 158 123 162 132 
Mar. 1932 99 151 158 123 162 131 
April 1932 98 150 158 123 162 131 
May 1932 94 148 148 120 162 127 
June 1932 93 148 147 120 162 126 
July 1932 92 148 147 116 161 125 
Aug. 1932 96 148 147 116 161 126 
Sept. 1932... 95 147 147 116 161 126 
Oct. 1932... 96 146 147 114 161 126 
Nov. 1932 97 145 143 114 161 125 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Jan. 1933 95 145 141 112 161 124 
Feb. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 





*The figures for ‘‘all items” were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


ated apples and prunes, and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market condi- 
tions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat simil- 
arly, the relative proportions of expenditure 
on the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912, in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according 
to the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, fuel, 
light and rent would be perhaps two-thirds 
or about sixty-five per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufficient 
to do so would buy less meat, etc., but more 
fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so that 
comparative expenditure would be little changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages of 
changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to permit the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour GazeTrr, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1921, 
quarterly from 1922 to 1930, and monthly 
since January, 1931. As stated in the above- 
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mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-6; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82:9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81:4: 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73:8; 1926, 73:2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64-7; 1931, 64-1; 19382, 63-8. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1918-15 (Report, 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 19382. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of 
figures in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1923, 108-3; 
1924, 105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100-0; 1927, 
99-0; 1928, 97-1; 1929, 94-6; 1930, 92-3; 1931, 
89-6. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1931 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 
100:7; 1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 


1921, 143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 
134-6; 1925, 131-6; 1926, 181-1; 1927, 128-9; 
1928, 128-5; 1929, 128-0; 1930, 126-6; 1931, 
125-1; natural gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 


1916, 112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 
116-1; 1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 
1922, 163-2; 1923, 163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 
179-3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 166-9; 1928, 159-3; 
1929, 159-5; 1930, 158-8; 1931, 157-6. For the 
vears 1900 to 1913 two index numbers of gas 
costs calculated for the Cost of Living Inquiry 
in 1914-15, have been averaged and converted 
to the base of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 
125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 1903, 125-2; 
1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 
108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 1910, 103-8; 
1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 100-0. 


1915, 112-5; 
114-0; 1919, 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices showed little change in the aver- 
age, increases in some localities being offset by 
declines in others. Sirloin steak averaged 20-5 


cents per pound in March the same figure as 
for February and shoulder roast averaged 
10-9 cents per pound in March and 11 cents 
in February. Veal and mutton were slightly 
higher, the former being up from 12-2 cents 
per pound in February to 12-5 cents in March 
and the latter from 17-3 cents per pound to 
17-7 cents. Pork prices showed little change, 
fresh leg roast averaging 12-1 cents per pound. 
Breakfast bacon was slightly lower at 17-2 
cents per pound in March as compared with 
17-4 cents in February. In fish salt cod was 
down from an average price of 17-9 cents 
per pound in February to 17-3 cents in 
March, while finnan haddie declined from 
16-7 cents per pound to 16-4 cents. Lard 
was slightly lower in most localities, the price 
averaging 11-5 cents per pound in March as 
compared with 11-8 cents in February. 


The price of fresh eggs showed a slight sea- 
sonal decline in most localities except in the 
prairie provinces where an upward movement 
occurred. The Dominion average was 27°8 
cents per dozen in March as compared with 
28-8 cents in February and 39-1 cents in 
January. Cooking eggs showed little change 
at 22-6 cents per dozen. The price of milk 
was unchanged at an average price of 9-4 
cents per quart. Butter prices were slightly 
higher in most localities, dairy being up from 
22-3 cents per pound in February to 23:1 cents 
in March and creamery from 25-7 cents per 
pound to 26-9 cents. - 

The price of bread was fractionally lower 
at 5-5 cents per pound. The prices of canned 
tomatoes and peas were slightly lower, the 
former averaging 11-6 cents per tin and the 
latter 11°5 cents. Potatoes showed little change 
at an average price of 93 cents per ninety 
pounds, declines in the Maritime provinces 
being offset by increased prices in Ontario. 
Canned peaches were down from an average 
price of 20-9 cents per tin in February to 20-5 
cents in March. Granulated sugar averaged 
5-6 cents per pound in March as compared 
with 5-7 cents in February and 6-1 in March, 
1932. The price of tea was again slightly 
lower than in the previous month at 41-2 
cents per pound as compared with a price of 
50-9 cents per pound in March, 1932. The 
price of anthracite coal showed little change 
at $15.35 per ton. Coke was down from an 
average price of $11.84 per ton in February 
to $11.72 in March. No changes were re- 
ported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


Th following is a summary of a statement on 
wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The price of grains averaged higher in March 
than in the previous month. No. 1 Manitoba 
northern cash wheat, Fort William and Port 
Arthur basis, was up from 45-8 cents per 
bushel to 49-1 cents. The high price for the 
month was 53-2 cents per bushel reached on 
March 16th and the low 46 cents reached on 
the 2nd. The price at Winnipeg advanced 
sharply about the middle of the month follow- 
ing the bank holiday and the re-opening of the 
exchanges in the United States. This increase 
was not reflected in the Liverpool and Chi- 
cago markets and the price at Winnipeg de- 
clined. Toward the end of the month some 
advance occurred caused, it was said by a re- 
duction in world shipments and an unfavour- 
able crop outlook in the United States. In 
coarse grains flax was up from an average 
price of 77-7 cents per bushel to 79-3 cents, 
western oats from 28-3 -cents per bushel to 
24-5 cents, rye from 31-9 cents per bushel to 
33°9 cents and barley from 27-5 cents per 
bushel to 28-9 cents. Flour at Montreal was 
10 cents per barrel higher at $4.60, while 
bran and shorts each advanced $1.13 per ton, 
the former to $17.38 and the latter to $18.28. 
Raw sugar at New York advanced from 834 
cents per cwt. to $1.19 (Canadian funds), while 
granulated at Montreal was unchanged at $4.09 
per hundred pounds. Ceylon rubber at New 
York was slightly higher at 3-6 cents per pound 
as compared with 3°5 cents in February. In 
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live stock, prices were mainly higher, choice 
steers at Toronto being up from $4 per hundred 
pounds to $4.36 and at Winnipeg from $3.27 
per hundred pounds to $3.71. Bacon hogs 
advanced at Toronto from $3.81 per hundred 
pounds to $5.11 and at Winnipeg from $38 
per hundred pounds to $4.53. This same 
grade at Montreal advanced $1.53 per hun- 
dred pounds to $5.55. Lambs at Toronto rose 
from $6.03 per hundred pounds to $6.42 and at 
Winnipeg from $4.79 per hundred pounds to 
$5.24. The price of creamery butter at To- 
ronto advanced from 23:9 cents per pound 
to 26:7 cents and at Montreal from 23-9 
cents per pound to 27-1 cents. Fresh eggs at 
Toronto were down from 23-6 cents per dozen 
to 21-8 cents and at Winnipeg from 27-5 
cents per dozen to 24-3 cents. Cold storage 
holdings were stated to be 69 per cent lower 
than a year ago and 80 per cent below the 
quantities on February 1. The price of raw 
cotton advanced from an average of 7-2 cents 
per pound to 8:2 cents (Canadian founds). 
Silk at New York rose from $1.54 per pound 
to $1.60. In non-ferrous metals electrolytic 
copper at Montreal advanced from $7.05 per 
hundred pounds to $7.18, while tin at To- 
ronto advanced from 32 cents per pound to 
333 cents. The price of Portland cement at 
Vancouver was down from $2.76 per barrel 
to $2.60. 


International Federation of Trade Unions 


The executive committee of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, at a 
meeting held at Berlin during February under 
the presidency of W. M. Citrine (Great Bri- 
tain), approved the text of a draft program 
of social policy, to be submitted to the con- 
gress of the Federation, which is to be held 
at Brussels next July. The committee also 
adopted the draft of an international educa- 
tional program. 

With slight amendments the demands for 
economic planning which have been formu- 
lated by the Federation will be submitted by 
the executive to the Labour and Socialist In- 
ternational for further consideration. It is 
proposed to submit these demands for endorse- 
ment to the Brussels Congress. When ap- 
proved, the demands will serve as guiding 
principles for the future economic policy of 
the International Federation of Trade Unions. 

A joint meeting with the executive of the 
Labour and Socialist International was to be 
held early in April to consider the attitude to 
be adopted towards the World Economic Con- 


ference. The committee proposed to submit 
demands on behalf of the workers to the Con- 
ference in the form of a memorandum em- 
bodying the views of both the International 
Federation of Trade Unions and the Labour 
and Socialist International. 

The General Council of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, together with the 
representatives of the international trade sec- 
retariats, was to hold a joint meeting early in 
April, when the question of a large-scale in- 
ternational campaign in favour of the intro- 
duction of the 40-hour working week was to 
be discussed. It was also proposed to institute 
a campaign to secure economic disarmament 
and to win public opinion for reasonable and 
practical solutions of the financial, credit, cur- 
rency and customs questions. 





The Quebec Legislature, on April 12, re- 
jected by 47 to 10 votes, a motion proposed by 
Mr. Aimé Guertin, of Hull, that the Province 
of Quebec should enter the Dominion system 
of old age pensions. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accompanying 
tables give the latest information avail- 
able as to the movements of prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. The index 
numbers of the cost of living are from official 
sources unless otherwise stated. The authori- 
ties for the wholesale prices index numbers 
are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1924—100, was 59-5 
for February, a decline of 1:3 per cent for 
the month. Foods declined 2 per cent, due 
principally to a fall in cereals. Non-foods were 
1 per cent lower showing declines in all groups 
with the exception of a slight rise in iron and 
steel. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 77:0 at the end of February 
as compared with 77:8 at the end of January, 
a decline of 1 per cent for the month. Foods 
were 0:7 per cent lower, a substantial decline 
in vegetable foods being almost counteracted 
by advances in animal food and sugar, coffee 
and tea. Non-foods were 1:4 per cent lower, 
the greatest decline occurring in the textile 
group. 


Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914—100, 
was 139 at the beginning of March, a decline 
of 1-4 per cent for the month, due entirely to 
a fall of 2-5 per cent in food prices, chiefly 
eggs, butter and milk. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
1914=100 (gold basis), was 79 for February, 
showing no change from the January level. 
Foods as a whole were unchanged, advances in 


animal foods and the sugar, coffee and cocoa 
group being counteracted by a decline in 
vegetable foods. Industrial materials as a 
whole were also unchanged as advances in 
minerals and metals and textiles offset a de- 
cline in miscellaneous commodities. 


Germany 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was’ 116-9 for 
February, a fall of 0-4 per cent for the month. 
Small decreases were noted in food, clothing 
and sundries, while rent and heat and light 
were unchanged. 


South Africa 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1910=1000, was 1226 for January, a decline 
of 2 per cent for the month, although the 
food group showed a small advance. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 59-8 for February, a fall of 2 per 
cent for the month. Every one of the ten 
groups was included in the general decline. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913100, was 82-0 for March, an advance 
of 1:9 per cent for the month. Increases were 
noted in farm products, food products, textile — 
products, metals and building materials with 
decreases in fuels and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties. Chemicals were unchanged. 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923100, was 72:1 for February, a de- 
cline of 2:2 per cent for the month. All groups 
were included in the general decline. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Wages on Public Works must Conform with 
Fair Wage Provisions 


A carpenter-joiner was employed by a gen- 
eral contractor on the construction of a 
foundry and garage for the Canadian National 
Railways at Montreal. This work was covered 
by a Dominion Fair Wages Schedule, which 
required that carpenters on the job should be 
paid at the rate of 85 cents an hour. On this 
basis the employee in question claimed that 
he should have received $1,401.10 for his work, 
instead of the sum of $794.70 paid to him by 
the contractor; and he asked the Superior 
Court at Montreal for an order to the con- 
tractor, or failing him to the Railways, for the 
payment within eight days of the balance still 
due. The contractor opposed the application, 
pointing out that the plaintiff had agreed to 
a, lower rate of wage, having accepted payment 
at a lower rate and given receipts each week 
without question. The claim, the contractor 
alleged, was the result of an afterthought on 
the part of the plaintiff after the termination 
of the work. The plaintiff explained he had 
signed the receipts as a matter of form, on 
the understanding that any question as to the 
amounts he received from time to time would 
be settled by the Minister of Labour at 
Ottawa. 

Mr. Justice Surveyer, in giving judgment 
for the plaintiff, pointed out that the latter 
had entered the contractor’s service without 
any understanding as to the rate of wages to 
be paid (In this connection he referred to the 
decision of the Superior Court at Quebec in 
the case of Juneau versus Plamondon, which 
was reported in the Lasour GazerrTrE, Septem- 
ber, 1931, page 1052). The contract between 
the railways and the employer contained the 
Dominion Fair Wage provision, which was in 
practically the same terms as section 244 of 
the Railway Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, chapter 170), the latter provision apply- 
ing not only to railway construction work, 
but “in every case in which the Parliament 
of Canada votes financial aid or subsidy by 
way of subsidy or guarantee towards the cost 
of railway construction.” His Lordship cited 
the Fair Wages Resolution adopted by the 
House of Commons in 1900, and proceeded: 
“The desire of the House of Commons as 
expressed in the above resolution was acceded 
to in the legislation of 1903, the basis for sec- 
tion 244 of the present (Railway) Act, as well 
as in the Dominion Act of 1930 (the Fair 
Wages and Hight Hour Day Act, 1930); the 
only differeuce between workmen employed by 


railways receiving subsidies and workmen em- 
ployed on other works aided by grant of 
Dominion public funds is that in the first case 
the Minister of Railways, not the Minister of 
Labour, is the final authority in the event of 
a dispute. The purpose of the legislation,” he 
continued, “is clearly not to restrict the ap- 
plication of the fair wage provision only to 
workmen engaged in railway construction, but 
to cover all those employed in works aided by 
Dominion government grants. It follows that 
the plaintiff, who was employed in the con- 
struction of a garage for the Canadian 
National Railways, is protected by the Fair 
Wage regulations. If any exception thereto 
is permitted, it can only be as the result of 
express agreement, and not of the employee’s 
act in having accepted underpayment without 
protest. The owner of an undertaking that is 
receiving a subsidy from the Government is 
deemed to have undertaken the payment of 
‘fair wages’ to the workmen employed by his 
contractor. If it were possible for the con- 
tractor to evade this obligation by having his 
workmen accept lower wages, he would thereby 
enrich himself either at the expense of his 
workmen or at that of the owner of the under- 
taking. In the present case the nepresenta- 
tive of the Minister of Railways, having 
examined the claim of both parties, decided 
on January 27, 1931, that carpenters employed 
in the construction of the garage in question 
were entitled to a rate of 85 cents per hour 
worked. 

“The plaintiff’s action is therefore main- 
tained, and the defendant is directed to pay 
the plaintiff the sum of $684 within eight days 
of the date of service of the present judgment, 
with interest from March 19, 1931, the date of 
summons, and costs; and the defendant fail- 
ing to do so within the time-limit, payment 
must be made by the Canadian National 
Railways, the Railways deducting the same 
amount from any sum it may owe the con- 
tractor.” Hemond versus St. George’s Con- 
struction Company, Limited, and the Cana- 
dian National Railways (Quebec), 1933. 





Existing Teachers’ Contracts affected by 
New Legislation 


The Supreme Court of Canada affirmed the 
decision of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of Alberta which in turn 
affirmed the judgment of Mr. Justice Ewing 
in favour of the defendant in the case of 
Steele Smith versus Board of Trustees of 
Acme Village School District. This decision 
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was outlined in the Lasour GazeTTE, June, 
1932, page 737. The plaintiff, a school teacher, 
had entered into a contract of employment 
with the Board. The School Act as it then 
stood provided that, unless otherwise provided 
in the contract, either party might terminate 
the contract by giving thirty days’ notice in 
writing to the other party. In 1931 the Legis- 
lature amended the School Act, one of the 
amendments providing that, except in the 
month of June, no notice shall be given by 
the Board without the approval of the school 
inspector previously given. On July 14, 1931, 
that is, after the new Act came into force, the 
Board (the defendant in this case) gave notice 
to the teacher (the plaintiff) that the contract 
of employment would be terminated at the 
expiration of thirty days, no approval of an 
inspector of such notice having been previ- 
ously obtained. The teacher brought an action 
against the Board for wrongful dismissal. 

The Supreme Court of Canada, affirming the 
judgments of the lower courts, held that the 
new section of the School Act applies to con- 
tracts with teachers made before its enactment 
as well as to those made subsequently. 

Steele-Smith versus Board of Trustees of 
Acme Village School District (Supreme Court 
of Canada), 1983 Dominion Law Reports, vol. 
1, page 545. 





Rights of Widew of Deceased under Fatal 
Accidents Act 


An employee of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company sustained serious injuries while 
in the employ of the company. He com- 
menced an action against the company claim- 
ing damages under the provisions of the Fatal 
Accidents Act (Revised Statutes of Alberta, 
1922, chapter 196), but died before the date 
fixed for trial. His widow then applied for an 
order that proceedings in this action be carried 
on. Later, the widow in her capacity as 
executrix of the will of the deceased com- 
menced an action against the company claim- 
ing damages in respect of the accident. The 
defendant company raised two objections to 
the application of-the widow to continue the 
original action, questioning: (1) whether the 
executrix could continue the action origin- 
ally brought by the deceased; and (2) 
whether, if she could so continue it, the 
bringing by her of an action under the Fatal 
Accidents Act took away that right. 

Mr. Justice Mitchell, in the Alberta Supreme 
Court ruled that the executrix was entitled 
to proceed with both actions. 

Brady versus Canadian Pacific Ralway 
Company, Alberta, 1933, Western Weekly Re- 
ports, vol. 1, page 83. 
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Employer is Bound by Agreement with 
Registered Union in Quebec 


In the Superror Court, District of Montreal, 
action was brought by the Association of 
Plasterers of Montreal, a trade union in- 
corporated under the Professional Syndicates 
Act of the Province of Quebec, against 
Edouard Tessier, a plasterer contractor, the 
union claiming damages for an alleged breach 
by the defendant of a registered contract 
between the two parties. A copy of the 
agreement had, as provided in the Act, been 
deposited with the Ministry of Labour; it 
guaranteed to tthe workers a closed shop. a 
working week of 44 hours, double pay for 
overtime work, and weekly payment of wages 
at the minimum rate of 85 cents an hour. 
The union alleged that on the work on which 
its members were employed—the construction 
of a Reformatory School for the City of 
Montreal—the contractor had failed to observe 
the terms of the agreement in respect to 
wages and overtime; and that he had paid 
wages ranging from 60 to 75 cents an hour, 
without overtime rates. The plaintiff therefor 
claimed $3,167.78, the alleged amount of 
wages still due to the members of the union. 

On the other side the defendant contended 
that the union should have submitted its 
claim to arbitration rather than to a court; 
that the union had not the right to claim 
for itself the total amount alleged to be due 
to its individual members; that the union 
had not the right to make a claim on behalf 
of workmen who were not in full standing as 
members; that the present action was not 
taken with the free consent of the members 
of the union; that the overtime work for 
which payment was claimed had not been 
ordered by the defendant; that the regular 
working day was one of nine and not eight 
hours; and that, on account of the depres- 
sion, the scale of wages mentioned in the 
claim had been abandoned or ignored by the 
defendant with the knowledge of the plaintiff. 

Mr. Justice Surveyer, who heard the case, 
dealt at length with the defendant’s conten- 
tions. He quoted the section of the contract 
in reference to arbitration, as follows:— 

“All difficulties respecting the interpretation 
of the present contract which have not heen 
settled in a friendly manner by the representa- 
tives of the two contracting parties, are to be 
submitted for final decision to a board of 
arbitration whose decision shall be binding 
upon both parties. This board shall be com- 
posed of a representative of each of the two 
parties, and a third member nominated by 
them. Failing an agreement between the two 
representatives as to the appointment of the 
third member, the latter member shall be 
nominated by the Minister of Labour of the 
Province.” 
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The foregoing section did not, in the 
opinion of the judge, constitute an actual 
agreement, but was merely a promise which, 
not being carried out, was no barrier to legal 
proceedings. 


In regard to the defendant’s plea denying 
the union’s right of action, the judgment held 
that unions constituted under the Professional 
Syndicates Act, like the plaintiff union, could 
exercise before any court of justice the rights 
belonging to their members in regard to any 
matter prejudicial to the collective interest 
of the workers whom they represent. Under 
Article 3 of the Act, the judgment continued, 
if it is stipulated in a contract that the 
workers are to receive a fixed amount in 
wages, such workers, even though they are 
not parties to the contract, have a right to 
their share of the wages so determined, not- 
withstanding any subsequent renunciation by 
them of their claim, whether express or 
implicit. Parties to collective agreement who 
have a standing in law may take any action 
on behalf of their members withsut the 
necessity of establishing that any particular 
member has delegated his interest in the 
question at issue; provided however that such 
a member has not definitely declared his 
opposition to the proceedings. 


On account of the representative character 
of the unions, it was held that they have the 
right to make claims for wages in their own 
name and on their own behalf, indemnifying 
their members after payment of wages has 
been made to the union; and the defendant 
in paying the union is not exposed to the 
risk of paying a second time. 


The Act permits a registered union to sue 
for its members, whether or not they are in 
full standing—that being a question internal 
to the union and of no concern to the 
defendant. The rules of the union remain in 
force even though they may not be observed 
by the members. These rules, in the present 
case, include the stipulations in regard to the 
8-hour day, the 40-hour week, double pay for 
overtime. etc. Even although the workmen 
should wish for changes in the terms of the 
contract, the employer remains under an 
obligation to conform with these terms The 
plaintiff union could not be considered to 
have lightly renounced the rights it had 
obtained through the contract on behalf of 
its members, and in any event clear evidence 
must be forthcoming that such a renunciation 
has been made. 


Mr. Justice Surveyer therefore found that 
the plaintiffs claims were well founded, and 
ordered the defendant to pay the sum of 
$2,903.54, with interest and costs. 

Association of Plasterers of Montreal, versus 
Edouard Tessier (Quebec), 1933. (Text of 
judgment in La Vie Syndicale, Mareh, 1933.) 


' 





Responsibility for Accident to Prisoner on 


Prison Work 


The claimant in this case was undergoing a 
sentence of ten days in the city prison at 
Halifax, N.S. He was sent, along with a gang 
of 12 or 15 other prisoners to clear stones from 
the prison land. - Two of the gang were given 
sledge hammers to break large stones, and 
three others, including the prisoner in ques- 
tion, were given picks, bars and shovels. In 
the course of the work this man, of his own 
accord, took one of the sledge hammers which 
was not then in use and struck a stone, caus- 
ing a chip to fly into his eye. He reported 
his injury to the guard at once. Remedies 


- were applied, which were later approved by 


the prison doctor, but on a subsequent exami- 
nation, a specialist found that the cornea had 
been pierced and the lens injured. ‘The in- 
jured man brought an action against the city, 
claiming that he had been illegally put to 
work, and that while he was at work his eye 
had been injured through the defendant’s 
negligence in not supplying a protective ap- 
pliance for his eyes, and in not providing 
prompt medical aid after his eye had been 
injured. The action was dismissed by the 
trial judge, this decision being affirmed on 
appeal by the plaintiff to the Nova Scotia 
Supreme Court. It was found that the plaintiff 
had voluntarily assumed the risk which re- 
sulted in the accident. “He must be as- 
sumed,” the judgment stated, “to have 
ordinary sense, and to know as every one does 
that particles may fly from a stone when it is 
struck a heavy blow. Having that knowledge 
and with that hazard plain and apparent, he 
went outside his own job to strike the blow, 
which caused the hazard and the injury.” 


It was found further that the city charter 
provided that prisoners “shall be kept at 
work.” The charter enables the city to make 
regulations respecting “the safety of prison- 
ers.” In the present case however, there was 
“no failure of duty to the plaintiff,’ who had 
not been put to break stone. 

Leave to appeal to the Privy Council was 
granted the plaintiff on January 14, 1933. 

Tilley versus Halifax (Nova Scotia) 1933, 
Dominion Law Reports, vol. 1, page 531. 
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Compensation for Nervous Shock resulting 
from Injury—Refusal to follow P.C. 
Judgment in Australian Case. 


The plaintiff in this case bought his bread 
from the defendant company. At breakfast 
on a certain morning he found broken pieces 
of glass in the bread in his mouth, a slight 
scratch, which did not require medical treat- 
ment, being made in his throat by the glass. 
In addition to this physical injury the plaintiff 
sustained a shock as the result of his fear 
of serious consequences, suffering from a con- 
dition of nausea, which was renewed whenever 
he attempted to eat bread. The plaintiff in 
his action against the bread company claimed 
$5,000 damages. The trial judge recognized 
the liability of the company, but awarded the 
plaintiff only $200 damages. 

The defendant company appealed from this 
judgment, complaining first, of the findings 
of fact; secondly, contending that the plaintiff 
had failed to prove that he had suffered any 
actionable injury that could be compensated 
in money, any damage he might have suffered 
being too remote from the alleged cause; and 
claiming finally that the damages awarded 
were excessive. 

The Ontario Court of Appeal dismissed the 
appeal. The facts were found to have been 
as stated. 

As to the second claim, namely, that the 
injuries sustained by the plaintiff were remote 
and indirect, Mr. Justice Middleton discussed 
certain previous decisions which dealt with 
hability for injuries resulting from nervous 
shock. One of these decisions was that of the 
Judicial (Committee of the Privy Council in 
the case of the Victorian Railways Commis- 
stoners versus Coultas (1888), in which such 
hability had been denied. “No decision of 
recent years,” His Lordship said, “has received 
more adverse criticism than this. In Scotland 
the Courts have flatly refused to follow it. 
In Ireland . . Chief Baron Palles and his 
colleagues not only refused ‘to follow it, but 
examined the underlying principle with great 
care, and concluded that there was no logical 
difference between the physical injuries which 
resulted from fright and the physical injuries 
which resulted from impact; both constituted 
a good cause of action.” 

After citing other decisions which enounced 
a principle contrary to that stated in the 
Coultas case, Mr. Justice Middleton con- 
tinued: “The question thus resolves itself 
into this: Are we bound to follow the 


decision of the Privy Council in the Aus-. 


tralian appeal or are we at liberty to disregard 
this decision and follow the series of decisions 
in the English and Irish Courts?” 


At this point His Lordship cited the judg- 
ment of Lord Justice Greer in the case of 
Fanton versus Danville (Lasour Gazertn, 
February, 1933, page 252), which contained 
the following paragraph: “The decision of 
the Privy Council in Toronto Power Com- 
pany versus Paskwan, seems to me  incon- 
sistent with the whole trend of English 
decisions, and, being a decision on the law of 
Canada, is not an authority which we are 
bound to follow.” From this opinion Mr. 
Justice Middleton reached the conclusion that 
“the binding effect of the judgment of the 
Privy Council is limited to the Courts of the 
Colony from which the appeal is had. These 
considerations lead me to the conclusion that 
if is open to us to refuse to follow the 
decision of the Australian case which stands 
alone and which is so adversely criticized and 
which is out of harmony with the whole 
trend of the English cases. 


“I am aware,” he continued, “that I am 
very bold in reaching this conclusion, but even 
if the decision is binding upon us, the Cana- 
dian cases which I have quoted justify most 
careful discrimination to ascertain if it is 
here applicable. I do not think it is. The 
injury from which the plaintiff complains is 
the result of physical impact. It is not a case 
of purely nervous shock. There has been no 
doubt a nervous re-action flowing from the 
physical impact and I think the decision of 
the Supreme Court in Toronto R. Co. v. Toms 
shows the true ground of distinction. For 
example the Chief Justice at pp. 269-70 
says: ‘I would have thought it too clear for 
argument that where a person suffers physical 
injury, however slight, damages might also 
be claimed for the fright occasioned thereby. 
It would appear somewhat difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the injury caused to the 
human frame by the impact and that result- 
ing to the nervous system in consequence of 
the shock, the shock and the physical injury 
being both the result of the same accident 
....lt is difficult to understand how a person 
should not be allowed to recover for an injury 
to the nervous system resulting from fright 
which frequently alone produces physical 
injuries of the most serious character.’ 


“In the result,” Mr. Justice Middleton con- 
cluded, “whichever path may be justified, it 
appears to be plain that the plaintiff’s illness 
from which he suffered was the direct con- 
sequence of the defendant’s wrongdoing and 
that he has a right to the very modest 
damages allowed him by the trial Judge. 


“IT cannot in this case see any room for 
distinction between the damages which would 
be recoverable if the action is founded on 
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contract and not on tort. If it is necessary 
to show that the damage which has been sus- 
tained was within the reasonable contempla- 
tion of the parties I think this abundantly 
appears. Physical injury arising from foreign 
matter found in bread would certainly be 
contemplated. 
“T would dismiss the appeal with costs.” 


Negro versus Pietro’s Bread Company (On- 
tario) 1983, Dominion Law Reports, vol. 1, 
page 490. 





Employer may recover earnings received by 
employee from competitive business 


An engineer was employed by a mining 
company in Ontario. In 1928 his salary was 
increased on the understanding that he was 
to devote his entire time to the company’s 
work, and sever his connection with other 
companies for whom he had been rendering 
service. After two years the company alleged 
that, contrary to this agreement, the em- 
ployee had continued to serve other com- 
panies in the capacity of mining engineer, and 
claimed from him the return of the salary 
he had received subsequent to his agreement 
to work for the plaintiff company only. Mr. 
Justice Kelly awarded the plaintiff company 
the sum of $3,793 against the defendant, and 
on appeal by the latter, this judgment was 
affirmed by the British Columbia Court of 
Appeal. 


The engineer contended that, even if he had 
agreed to devote his entire time and attention 
to the interests of the plaintiff and to engage 
in no other business, yet provided that he 
did not use time that should have been de- 
voted to the company’s business, he was not 
liable to pay to his employer the earnings 
or profits received by him in respect of such 
work; and that, in, any case, he was liable 
only for such damages as the plaintiff had 
suffered in consequence of his action, whereas 
no actual damages had been proved. 


Dealing with this contention, Mr. Justice 
Masten, in the Court of Appeal, cited a de- 
cision by Mr. Justice Anglin (as he then was) 
in the case of Shepherd Publishing Company 
versus Harkins (1905), in which the late Chief 
Justice said :— 

“Tt would be most dangerous if immunity to 
the servant were assured by confining the 
redress of the employer to the recovery by way 
of damages of compensation for such special 
loss, or even actual general loss as he could, 
with any reasonable degree of certainty, trace 
to this cause. The contrary view seems to be 
so opposed to sound principles that, although 
we do not find the proposition explicitly form- 
ulated in any judicial opinion, I think that we 
should not hesitate to declare it to be law that 
no servant can be permitted to retain as against 
his employer profits acquired by engaging, 
during his term of employment, without his 
master’s consent, in any business which gives 
him an interest conflicting with his duty to 
that employer.” 

In the present case the defendant engineer 
was found to have had a large stake in an- 
other mining company, which “raised in him 
an interest which might not improbably con- 
flict with his duty to the respondent 
company.” 

Bennett-Pacaud Company, versus Dunlop 
(Ontario), 1933, Ontario Weekly Notes, page 
AO. 





The Federation of Catholic Workers of Can- 
ada sustained a severe loss in the death of their 
general secretary, Mr. Ferdinand Laroche, at 
Quebee City on March 31. The late Mr. 
Laroche had been connected with the labour 
movement all his life. In 1892 he joined the 
benefit society of the Boot and Shoe Workers 
and in 1900 took an active part in the forma- 
tion of the Brotherhood of Boot and Shoe 
Workers of Canada, afterwards holding various 
positions in trust in that organization. He 
was elected general secretary of the Federa- 
tion in 1924, and retained that position until 
the time of his death. His fellow workers 
recognized his andent faith in labour organi- 
zation and his sincere and steadfast character 
as a labour leader. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


[NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada 

showed a decline at the beginning of 
April, according to returns tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,975 em- 
ployers of labour, each with a minimum of 
15 employees, representing all industries ex- 
cept agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. The working forces of 
these firms aggregated 698,544 persons, as com- 
pared with 706,858 in the preceding month. 
The employment index declined from 76-9 on 
March 1, to 76-0 at the beginning of April, 
as compared with 87:5 on April 1, 1932. On 
the same date in the preceding eleven years, 
the index numbers were as follows: 1931, 99-7; 
1930, 107°8; 1929, 110°4; 1928, 102-3; 1927, 
97-4; 1926, 92-5; 1925, 88-3; 1924, 90-4; 1923, 
88-7; 1922, 81:8, and 1921, 85-1. The average 
number of workers employed in 1926 by the 
reporting firms forms the base, equal to 100, 
upon which these index numbers are com- 
puted. 

At the beginning of April, 1933, the per- 
centage of idleness reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local trade unions was 25-1, 
compared with percentages of 24:3 at the be- 
ginning of March, 1933, and 20-4 at the begin- 
ning of April, 1932. The April percentage was 
based on the reports received by the De- 
partment of Labour from 1,736 labour organi- 
zations, with a combined membership of 
151,307 persons. 


Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a decrease in the 
volume of business transacted by these offices 
during March, 1933, when compared both with 
the business of the preceding month and also 
with that of the corresponding period a year 
ago, this comparison being based on the aver- 
age number of placements effected daily dur- 
ing the months under review. Vacancies in 
March, 1933, numbered 22,613, applications 
46,534 and placements in regular and casual 
employment 21,604. 

The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in sixty-nine cities was slightly higher at $6.83 

63086—14 


for April as compared with $6.67 for March. 
Comparative figures for earlier dates are: $7.22 
for April, 1932; $8.86 for April, 1931; $11.24 
for April, 1930; $11.36 for April, 1926; $10.26 
for April, 1922; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak) ; and $7.51 for April, 1914. In wholesale 
prices the index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics was again con- 
siderably higher at 65-4 for April as compared 
with 64-4 for March. Figures for previous 
dates are: 68-2 for April, 1932; 73-9 for April, 
1931; 91-2 for April, 1980; 94:5 for April, 
1929; 101°2 for April, 1926; 98-4 for April, 
1922; 164°3 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 
64-0 for April, 1914. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada during April was less 
than half that recorded for March, and was 
only one-seventh of the corresponding loss in 
April last year. Five disputes were in pro- 
gress at some time during April, involving 690 
workers, and resulting in the loss of 4,435 
working days. Corresponding figures for 
March, 1933, were: ten disputes, 1,840 workers, 
and 12,945 working days, and for April, 1932, 
nine disputes, 1,350 workers, and 28,517 work- 
ing days. 


The Department recently re- 


Industrial ceived the report of the 
Disputes Board established in connec- 
Investigation tion with the wage dispute 
Act. between the Canadian Na- 


tional Railways and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and their locomotive 
engineers, firemen, conductors, trainmen and 
telegraphers. A minority report also was re- 
ceived in this case. Four new applications for 
the establishment of Boards have been re- 
ceived. The texts of the reports mentioned 
above, and an account of recent proceedings 
under the Act, will be found on page 478. 


As was noted in the last 
issue (page 451) the Que- 
bec legislature, on April 12, 


The Province of 


b d ( 
are et rejected by a vote of 47 to 
ge 10 votes, a motion that 
Pensions the Province should enter 


the Dominion system of old 
age pensions. The Hon. C. J. Arcand, Min- 
ister of Labour, while expressing his sym- 
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‘pathy with the purpose of the motion, quoted 
the opinion of the Provincial Commission on 
Social Insurance (Lasour Gazette, February, 
1933, page 161) to the effect that the federal 
system, being non-contributory, tended to un- 
dermine the independence and thrift of the 
beneficiaries. In his opinion the scheme was 
not adapted to the social system of Quebec, 
however well suited it might be to those of ithe 
other provinces in Canada. The Commission, 
after a thorough study of the subject here 
and abroad, had expressed their preference 
for a contributory and obligatory system. Mr. 
Arcand pointed out that an amendment of 
the British North America Act would be neces- 
sary to enable the Dominion Government to 
institute a contributory system of pensions, 
but expressed hhis belief that the provinces 
would not be willing to give up their consti- 
tutional rights. Ir however the Dominion Gov- 
ernment was precluded from establishing a 
contributory system, such as was approved 
by ithe Commission, it would become neces- 
sary to amend the federal Old Age Pensions 
Act, so as to provide that provinces remain- 
ing outside the Act should obtain the quota 
they would receive if they participated in its 
provisions. In Ontario about 42,315 persons 
came under the act, a percentage of 1:23 per 
cent of population, and on this basis Quebec 
would have 33,353 under the Act; and if the 
average paid were the same as in Ontario, 
where it is $18.29 per month, it would mean 
that Quebec would pay out $7,747,272; and on 
the basis of 75 per cent, this would mean that 
Ottawa should pay the Province of Quebec 
$5,810,454. With this sum of almost $6,000,000, 
the province would be able to organize an old 
age pension scheme on a proper basis. 

Mr. Areand pointed out finally that the 
Dominion Act applied only to persons of 
seventy years of age, whereas the proper limit, 
in his opinion, should be 65 years. 


Payment of pensions to per- 


Old Age sons 70 years of age and 
Pension over is recommended in the 
questions recently published report of 
discussed by the commission appointed 
Connecticut two years ago “by the 
Commission State of Connecticut to in- 


vestigate the subject of 
old age pensions. The Commission felt that 
eligibility for benefits should begin at 65 years, 
but because of the depression and the finan- 
cial strain upon State and local governments 
they considered that the later age limit 
should be used temporarily. “It will be easy,” 
they say, “to lower the age limit when busi- 
ness has recovered and time has tested the 
efficiency and economy of an old age relief 
system as compared with the present system.” 


The age limit of 65 years was preferred by 
the commission because that age “is a fairly 
definite dividing line between middle age and 
old age, since experience indicates that work- 
ers of 65 and over who lose their jobs are sel- 
dom re-employed permanently; in all recent 
old age relief bills submitted to State legis- 
latures the age of eligibility has been placed 
at 65 years.” There was also the considera- 
tion that the age classification in the US. 
Census were for the ages 65 to 74, and for 75 
and over, so that the available statistical tables 
showed those of 65 and over, but not those of 
70 and over. 

The Commission would have preferred to 
recommend a contributory pension plan as 
tending to foster the individual’s sense of re- 
sponsibility to provide for old age, but on the 
other hand they found that “the machinery 
necessary for the execution of such a plan is 
necessarily very complex and the administra- 
tive bureaucracy is very costly.” 


Reference is made in an 
article in this issue to the 
progress of the safety move- 
ment in Canadian mining as 
reported by the Explosives 
Division of the Department of Mines of ‘Can- 
ada. Similar progress is noted in an informa- 
tion circular (No. 6671) recently issued by 
the United States Bureau of Maines. 4 The 
mining industry of the United. States,” it is 
declared, “has for many years possessed the 
dubious distinction of having the poorest ac- 
cident rate of all of the major lines of indus- 
trial endeavour in this country, and until re- 
cently there was little or nothing to show that 
any material improvement might be expected. 
However, there are now numerous trends in- 
dicating that the corner has been turned at 
last, and it is strongly hoped that the mining 
industry is likely to follow the railroads, the 
cement and other industries in operating with 
occurrence of only a reasonable amount of loss 
of life and limb through accidents.” 

Some of the measures tending to safe min- 
ing operation are enumerated as follows :— 
“The management, including the ‘ higher ups’ 
must get sincerely and actively and personally 
behind the safety movement; means must be 
put into effect to bring about the active in- 
terest and co-operation of the mine officials 
as well as the workers in the avoidance of ac- 
cidents (and very frequently this is decidedly 
difficult of achievement and bonuses or some 
similar inducement must be given either to 
workers or to officials or to both); every mine 
should have an actively functioning safety 
organization with monthly safety meetings at 
least and preferably with participation by 
workers; all persons in every mining organiza- 
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tion should be well trained in first aid; every 
mine should have a set of safety rules, prefer- 
ably in a printed pamphlet, so it may be at 
all times available to every employee, and 
these rules should outline in simple language 
the minimum safety requirements of the man- 
agement and of the State law, these rules to 
be revised from time to time to keep pace with 
changing conditions and to correct weak 
points; above all things every mine official 
should use the utmost care to follow out the 
safety rules at all times, as it is difficult to 
find anything more demoralizing in trying to 
bring about real safety than to have workers 
see safety rules violated or disregarded by 
officials; as previously indicated every acci- 
dent whether or not injury results, should be 
studied to ascertain the cause and the probable 
method of prevention of recurrence; and at 
intervals data on accidents should be compiled 
and carefully studied in an effort to eliminate 
the causes of those of most frequent occur- 
rence or of greatest seriousness in injury or in 
cost. One of the most fruitful aids in bringing 
about increased safety in mining is to keep 
in touch with safety performances of other 
riines, particularly mines in other regions, with 
the idea that whatever one operator can ac- 
complish can be done by any other wideawake 
operator. 


“To achieve maximum results in the safe 
operation of mines, there must be the closest 
co-operation by all of those engaged in the 
mining industry, including the mine operator 
and his officials, the mine workers, the State 
inspection force, and the forces of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, or others known to 
be striving to bring about safe operation of 
mining properties. Without such wholehearted 
co-operation, real safety in mining will be 
difficult to attain. It would also appear that 
one of the main functions of the State in- 
spection forces in addition to that of trying 
tc enforce the existing safety laws should be 
the dissemination of up-to-date data on safety 
in mining, even when that information is in 
addition to or beyond the bare requirements 
of State law or State regulations.” 


‘Industrial Safety 
published by the 


News, 


Function of Nova 


pension Scotia Accident Prevention 
reserves in Association, describes in its 
workmen’s issue for April the use of 
compensation < “pension reserves” under 

the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. “The feeling still exists,” it is 


stated, “not only in the minds of some 
employers, but among the general public 
as well, that these reserves represent a 
surplus which has gradually accumulated, 
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and increased from year to year since the 
Act came into effect in the year 1917 and is 
being used for no definite purpose. The 
usual questions asked in this connection is 
why is not this surplus or reserve used to 
increase the amount of compensation to those 
injured, or to reduce the rates of assessment 
on the various classes of industry in the 
Province. 

“The Board operates under what is known 
as the capitalized reserve plan. In simpler 
language this means that the cost of each and 
every accident is charged to the year in which 
it happens and the sum of money required to 
settle the claim is assessed upon the employers 
under the Act. In the case of an accident 
involving the payment of compensation or 
pension awards over a period of years, the 
total sum required, and in certain individual 
cases this amounts to many thousands of 
dollars, is caleulated from actuarial tables. As 
it would obviously not be desirable to pay 
an entire pension award in a lump sum to the 
widow or other dependants, the necessity 
arises of having some medium whereby these 
awards which are made, may be invested and 
payments made to dependants on a monthly 
basis. The trust companies are an agency 
of this nature and could be utilized in the 
administration of these pension funds, but as 
they would charge a commission for their 
services, provision was made in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act whereby the Board’ 
itself is permitted to act as trustee and ad- 
ministrator. The annual reports of the Board’ 
therefore give particulars regarding the in- 
vestment of these monies merely as part of 
the annual statement of business transacted. 
The inclusion of this information undoubtedly 
causes some confusion in the minds of em- 
ployers and the public, and it is hoped there- 
fore that this statement may help to explain 
the actual purpose and function of these pen- 
sion reserves,” 


The importance of enlist- 
ing the co-operation of 
trade unions in preventing 
industrial accidents was 
emphasized by Mr. Robert 
J. Tallon, president of Division No. 4, Rail- 
way Employees’ Department, A.F. of L., in 
an address before a meeting of the American 
Railway Association, held at Montreal on 
April 12. Mr. Tallon pointed to the system 
of union co-operative management now in 
effect in the Canadian National Railways as an 
example of the utilization of union organiza- 
tion for the furtherance of the industry. 
Under this plan regular meetings between 
union committees and the management are 
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held in all parts of the country for the dis- 
cussion of matters of mutual interest, except- 
ing grievances or subjects covered by wage 
agreements. Recently safety committee work 
has been added to the list of subjects that are 
within the purview of the co-operative man- 
agement plan (Lasour Gazetts, December, 
1931, page 1311); and referring to this de- 
velopment, Mr. Tallon says: “It must be ob- 
vious how much wider scope this gives to 
the safety movement.” He proceeds to ex- 
plain how the element of co-operation re- 
acts in the mind of the workers, and in his 
words creates a “safety psychology.” ‘Man- 
agement,” he points out, “is essentially con- 
cerned in establishing standard maintenance 
regulations, in securing output, in administer- 
ing discipline, in supervision; so, to the ex- 
tent that they are compelled to insist upon 
safety, it gives that movement the same 
appearance of coercion that prevails in other 
supervisory activities. I do not mean to sug- 
gest that management should lose sight of the 
necessity for safety measures, but if the men 
themselves can be made to realize their own 
responsibility much practical good would be 
accomplished. Our countries are founded up- 
on democratic methods of government, and 
it is not compatible with the existence of 
trades union committees in the property to 
have self-appointed or ‘company-appointed 
members of Safety Committees—they just do 
not function because they do not possess the 
confidence of the employees, there is always 
that inherent antagonism that thinks some- 
thing is being ‘put over’. .... If it can 
become established that one of the functions 
of the trades unions is to prevent accidents 
in the plants, if such subjects are discussed 
where men congregate, if the message is car- 
ried and information is dispensed by one of 
their own members whom they have elected, 
there will be much more interest than gener- 
ally exists at present.” 

The same recommendation was made by 
Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, in an address 
to the Ontario Annual Safety Congress, re- 
ported on another page of this issue. 


Reference has been al- 
International ready made in the Lasour 
mine safety GazeTTeE (January, 1926, 
research page 30, etc.) to the ar- 


rangements between the 
mines departments of Great Britain and the 
United States for co-operative research in the 
direction of safer methods of mining. Re- 
ferring to the results of this co-operation, Mr. 
George S. Rice, chief mining engineer of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, in an account 


of a recent international mine safety research 
conference held at Buxton, England, says:— 
“Tn 1923 negotiations were conducted be- 
tween the British Safety in Mines Research 
Board and the United States Bureau of Mines 
which led to an official co-operation in mine 
safety research. This was consummated in 
the following year. The co-operation called 


‘for the interchange of research workers, of 


materials, of instruments for standardized 
testing, and of progress reports in co-opera- 
tive problems. The results have been sin- 
gularly successful in establishing standards of 
comparison and have been stimulative to the 
respective staffs through the interchange of 
personnel. Valuable research has been car- 
ried on and publications issued thereon, also 
unnecessary duplication of work has been 
avoided. One side may be so _ equipped 
through having specialists on its staff as to 
be able to carry on some special work of 
value to both sides. Further confidence in a 
specific finding is given when the same result 
is obtained by both sides who may employ 
different ways of approaching the problem.” 

The British Safety in Mines Research Board 
undertook two years ago a similar though more 
limited co-operation with the French experi- 
mental station at Montlucon. The favourable 
results of these two international co-operations 
led the board to call the international confer- 
ence held July 11 to 16, 1931, at Buxton. Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Great Britain and the 
United States were represented at the Buxton 
conference by members of the respective na- 
tional research organizations, and arrangements 
were made subsequently for the interchange of 
progress reports on programs of experimental 
work on health and safety in coal mines un- 
dertaken by the research stations. Provision 
was made also for the interchange of person- 
nel, and for the mutual loan of apparatus, etc. 
An important feature of the co-operation to be 
aimed at, if possible, will be the production 
of agreed reports on matters of outstanding 
interest, with all the directors of research as 
joint authors. 

Mr. Rice’s report of the Buxton conference, 
published as an “information circular” by 
the United States Bureau of Mines, gives an 
account of the various safety problems that 
were discussed, and of the manner in which 
these problems were approached by the mining 
authorities present at the conference. 
with 


In connection the 


Immigrant Seventh Census of Canada, 
population of 1931, the Dominion Bureau 
Canada of Statistics recently pub- 


lished Bulletin No. 27, giving 
statistics of immigrant population classified by 
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sex, country of birth, province of residence, 
years of arrival in Canada, and citizenship of 
the foreign-born. The immigrant population 
resident in Canada at the date of the Census 
of June 1, 1931, numbered 2,307,525, of which 
more than 51-15 per cent was found west of 
the Great Lakes, about 3 per cent in the Mari- 
time Provinces, while the Province of Quebec 
had 10-9 per cent and Ontario 34:9 per cent. 
This class of the population of Canada showed 
a gain of 351,800 or 17:9 per cent from 1921 
to 1931, while during the same period the total 
increase in population from all sources was 
18:08 per cent. 

Of the total immigrant population reported 
in the 1931 Census 51:3 per cent were from 
the British Isles or from the sister dominions, 
while those of alien origin made up 48:7 per 
cent (1,122,695); of the latter 63-6 per cent 
(714,462) were from European countries, 30:6 
per cent (344,574) from the United States, and 
60,608 or 5-4 per cent were natives of Asiatic 
countries, principally China (42,037) and Japan 
(12,261). 

At the last Census the immigrant popula- 
tion was 22-24 per cent of the total popula- 
tion (10,376,786) as against 22-25 per cent in 
1921, 22-02 per cent in 1911 and 13-02 per 
cent in 1901. 

Immigrants of alien birth constituted 5-1 
per cent of the population of Canada in 1901, 
10-4 per cent in 1911, 10-1 per cent in 1921 
and 10-8 per cent in 1931. Of the total num- 
ber of immigrants living and reported at each 
census, those of alien birth formed nearly 40 
per cent in 1901, about 48 per cent in 1911, 
45:5 per cent in 1921 and 48-2 per cent in 
1931. Of the foreign born immigrants reported 
in the last Census 10 per cent were in Canada 
over 30 years, 36 per cent 20 years or over, 
while 73 per cent were in Canada more than 
10 years. 


Legislation is before the Nova 
Scotia Legislature to widen 
the scope of the Nova Scotia 
Miner’s Land Settlement Act, 
enacted last year (LABouR 
GazeTTE, August, 1932, page 866). As implied 
in its title that Act provided for miners only; 
it carried out one of the recommendations of 
the Provincial Royal Commission on Coal 
Mining (the “Duncan” Commission) for the 
disposal of displaced mine workers (LABOUR 
Gazerte, March, 1932, page 280). The amend- 
ment will make it possible for employees in 
manufacturing industries who have been resi- 
dent in the province for five years and are 
now unemployed, to secure the financial as- 
sistance provided for in the Act. Farmers’ 
sons not possessing land, but otherwise well 
qualified to develop agriculture in the prov- 


Plan for land 
settlement in 
Nova Scotia 


ince, will also benefit, the new legislation per- 
mitting assistance to “any male person be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 30 years who has 
had at least three years’ experience in farm 
work or has been a member for at least two 
years of a Junior Farmers’ Club, or has com- 
pleted the Farmers’ Degree Course at the 
Nova Scotia Agricultural College and has re- 
sided in Nova Scotia for not less than five 
years and is considered by the Board as quali- 
fied to successfully undertake the operation of 
a farm.” 

The Act is administered by the Nova Scotia 
Land Settlement Board, composed of five 
members, and having power to acquire and 
assign agricultural land under the conditions 
laid down in the Act. 


The United States Bureau 


Estimates of of the Census recently pub- 


unemployment lished volume II of the Un- 
in United employment Reports, giving 
States statistics of unemployment 


by occupation, period of 
idleness, and marital conditions and statistics 
of part-time employment from the Census of 
April, 1930, together with a report of the spe- 
cial census of unemployment taken in January, 
1931 (volume I gave the unemployment re- 
turns from the Fifteenth Census by classes 
for states, counties, urban and rural areas and 
cities). In a supplement to the March issue 
of the Journal of the American Statrstrcal 
Association, Mr. G. B. L. Arner, of the Bureau - 
of the Census, states that probably the deter- 
mining reason for taking the Census of Unem- 
ployment was the need of an actual count of 
the unemployed by occupation and industry 
which could be related to subsequent indices 
showing the trend of employment. “The 
tabulation of detailed statistics from the April, 
1930, census,” he says, “ was hardly under way 
before there was an insistent demand for a 
supplementary enumeration to determine 
what changes had taken place in the months 
of economic recession since the April census. 
In response to this demand, the Census Bureau, 
in January, 1931, undertook a sample census 
covering 18 entire cities and three boroughs of 
New York city. The returns from this census, 
comprising about 2,400,000 schedule entries, 
were coded, the entries counted by unemploy- 
ment classes for each city, and the figures 
given to the public on March 21, 1931, less 
than one month after the receipt of the last 
of the schedules from the local supervisors. 
“A comparison of the returns of the special 
census with the 1930 returns from the same 
areas reveals very striking changes in the un- 
employment situation in a period of nine 
months. The total number in class A (i.e, 
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persons out of job, able to work, and looking 
for a job) in the 21 areas combined was 1,930,- 
437, as compared with 775,560 in the same 
areas in April, 1930. The increase, amounting 
to 149 per cent, was used as a basis of the 
estimate of 6,050,000 unemployed made by the 
Secretary of Commerce on March 21, 1931. 
The total number in class B (i.e., persons hav- 
ing jobs but on lay-off without pay, excluding 
those sick or involuntarily idle) in the special 
enumeration area increased in the same months 
from 138,562 to 367,814. This increase was 
almost entirely confined to those reporting 
periods of idleness of less than two weeks and 
also reporting ‘days worked last week.’ ” 

Referring to the publication of volume II, 
Mr. Arner points out that as industrial condi- 
tions become more stable increasing importance 
will be given to the analysis of unemployment 
by occupation, industry, and period of idleness, 
as such data must be considered in the formu- 
lation of programs for unemployment and old 
age insurance, and in other sociological and 
economic studies. 


An article in the Monthly 
Labour Review (Washing- 
ton) for March, calls atten- 
tion to a serious backward 
movement in working con- 
ditions in certain industries 
in the United States during the present depres- 
sion. “Social workers and officials of State 
labour departments are reporting from different 
parts of the country the reappearance and 
rapid growth of conditions in industry which 
it was thought had been definitely abolished 
by law and public opinion. Illegally long 
hours, low pay, violation of protective labour 
legislation, and direct cheating of employees 
are among the conditions reported as appear- 
ing in certain industries in which children 
and young workers are employed in large 
numbers. No locality has a monopoly of such 
conditions, but naturally they are most fre- 
quently reported from the industrial States; 
according to one authority, however, condi- 
tions have worsened also in the beet fields 
of the west, an industry in which it was noted 
some years ago that agriculture had taken on 
many of the aspects of factory work. The de- 
terioration in conditions was stressed at a con- 
ference on ‘ Present day child labour problems,’ 
held in Washington, D.C., in December, 1932” 
(Lasour Gazette, February, 1933, page 113). 


“The Washington conference,” the Review 
continues, “planned a program for the emer- 
gency, calling for an improvement in hour and 
age regulations for child workers, for a stricter 
control over the employment of minors in 


Depression 
revives sweat- 
shop conditions 


in U.S.A, 


hazardous occupations, and for mandatory 
minimum wage legislation for minors under 18. 
To make these improvements effective, it held 
that bureaus of women and children should be 
established in State labour departments, or, if 
they already exist, should be strengthened, 
and that business firms should be required to 
register with State labour departments to 
facilitate inspection. Every means should be 
taken to rouse public opinion, and especially 
efforts should be put forth to prevent serious 
impairment of the schools through economy 
measures, and to make sure that school bud- 
wets shall provide the types and amounts of 


education adapted to the needs of all children.” 





CORRECTION 


On page 464 of last issue, in the first column, 
in the 14th line from bottom of the page, 
“British Columbia Court of Appeal” should 
read “ Ontario Court of Appeal.” 





The Industrial Relations Committee of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association is en- 
gaged in drafting a resolution on the subject 
of unemployment insurance, to be submitted 
as a recommendation to the 62nd annual con- 
vention of the Association to be held at 
Toronto on June 6 and 7. This announcement 
was made by Mr. Alexander Goldie, of Galt, 
chairman of the committee, at the recent 
annual meeting of the Ontario Division of 
the Association. Mr. Goldie stated his opin- 
ion that a system whereby each employer 
would contribute his share in building up an 
unemployment reserve fund was more 
practicable than unemployment insurance as 
commonly understood. 





Mrs. Mary Ellen Smith, formerly minister 
without portfolio in the British Columbia 
Cabinet, died at Vancouver on May 3. Mrs. 
Smith was the widow of the Hon. Ralph 
Smith, Minister of Finance in the Province 
from. 1916 to 1918, succeeding him as a member 
for Vancouver in the latter year. She con- 
tinued as a member of the Legislature until 
1928, and during that time was largely instru- 
mental in obtaining the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for minimum wages for female 
employees, deserted wives maintenance, equal 
guardianship, and Mothers’ pensions. She 
served as Dominion Government representa- 
tive at the Twelfth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Geneva in 1929. 
The late Mrs. Smith was the first woman to 
hold cabinet rank in any government in the 
British Empire. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation at the end of 

April was reported by the superintendents 

of the Employment Service of Canada to be 
as follows:— 

There were few requests for farm help in 
the Province of Nova Scotia, as spring 
ploughing was nearly completed and _ the 
ground ready for seeding. Logging also was 
quiet, although some of the small operators 
were still busy. Fishermen were preparing for 
the lobster season which was to open on May 
1, when a number of men who had been un- 
employed were expected to find work. Mines 
in the New Glasgow area operated from two 
to five days per week, and those in Cape 
Breton and vicinity from two to four days. 
Manufacturing industries showed improve- 
ment, especially in boots and shoes, oil and 
engineering works, where large orders had been 
received. Minor repairs were the only ac- 
tivity in the building trades, but men were 
sent out on relief work, which consisted mainly 
of airport construction, and highway and street 
and sewer construction. Passenger and freight 
traffic was fair, also trade. Spring houseclean- 
ing was responsible for increased calls for char- 
workers, with a good demand also recorded 
for other domestic help. 

Some spring ploughing was under way in 
New Brunswick, but no heavy demand was 
listed for farm help. Fish were plentiful and 
the lobster season, which was just opening, 
would provide additional employment for 
fishermen. Logging was quiet. Manufacturing 
was fair. There was little building construc- 
tion in progress, but at Saint John, sewer and 
airport construction was still being carried on 
as a relief measure. Freight traffic was heavy, 
but passenger traffic only moderately good. 
Wholesale trade was slow, but retail stores 
reported slightly more activity. There was 
little change in the Women’s Domestic Sec- 
tion, the usual requests for casual workers 
being in evidence. 

Some improvement was shown in the farm- 
ing and logging situation in the Province of 
Quebec, a number of log drivers having found 
occupation in the latter industry, but mining 
showed no revival of activity, except at Rouyn, 
where prospects for a busier season seemed 
somewhat brighter. No marked change was 
noted in manufacturing. Slightly improved 
conditions were reported at Hull, Sherbrooke 
and Three Rivers, but in Quebec City factories 
were running on short time, and in Montreal 
nearly all industries, except clothing and tex- 
tiles, were quiet. Orders for building trades- 


men were being received in Montreal, Hull 
and Three Rivers, but the demand for build- 
ing labourers was not very brisk. In Mont- 
real many workers were employed on street 
repairs and sewer construction. Transporta- 
tion was most active at Three Rivers, the 
shipping of a large quantity of paper being 
beneficial to navigation at that point. Trade 
was slightly better. Numerous orders for do- 
mestic help were listed in the Women’s Divi- 
sion, with a sufficient number of applicants 
available to meet all demands. 

There continued to be a fair demand for 
farm help in Ontario, with no difficulty in 
obtaining experienced men to fill all orders. 
Logging showed greater activity, owing ‘to 
preparations being made for the spring drives. 
In many cases former employees were being 
re-hired, as experienced me were necessary 
for this work. Mining was quiet, although 
prospects were good for some of the smaller 
properties opening up. This would provide 
additional employment. There was little im- 
provement in the industrial situation, textile 
conditions remaining good, but iron and steel 
very slack. Shoe factories at London and 
cereal plants at Peterborough were working full 
time, but the latter with reduced staff. Auto 
concerns, except those in Toronto, were also 
quiet. However, in spite of lack of any very 
definite increase in employment in any one 
line, a more optimistic spirit prevailed 
amongst employers and unemployed appli- 
cants. No large building construction pro- 
jects were in sight, but repair and alteration 
jobs were getting under way. Highway, air- 
port, street. and sewer work was carried on as 
a relief measure and placements made in the 
various camps as required. Rail transporta- 
tion was busier and considerable activity was 
noted in Port Arthur and Sarnia, due to grain 
shipments. A steady improvement was re- 
corded in the Women’s Domestic Section, par- 
ticularly at Toronto, where institutional work 
was more plentiful and better wages offered. 

Throughout the Province of Manitoba, ex-\ 
cept in the vicinity of Brandon and Portage ) 
la Prairie, little seeding had yet been done, 
and no great call for farm help existed. As _ 
many of the men who were placed on the Farm { 
Relief plan during the winter months were re-_ 
maining at least for the seeding season, it was _ 
unlikely that the demand for farm help would 
show any further increase. Logging and min- | 
ing were exceptionally quiet, also manufac- 
turing. Little change was recorded in con- 
struction, except at Winnipeg, where alitena- 
tions, repairs, and improvements to existing 
buildings had been started, while costs were 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1933 1932 
April March February April March February 
Trade, external aggregate....... Soi eesanek caine 70,011, 671 50,328,093 57,249,708 98,455,941 72,604,877 
Imports, merchandise for 
eonsumption... 2 ).Loeeteies SPEER. We... Pek 32,850, 623 23,514,114 29,794,296 57,437, 184 35,586,085 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 36,578, 834 26,397,528 26,975,756 39,749,307 36,431,055 
Customs duty collected......... $ 3,923,301 6,777,567 5,149,538 6,082,178 12,479,754 7,191,610 
Bank debits to _ individual 
HCCOUMTE Ae eae cote oc sie she LLL bss cae uaa 1, 887,323,562) 1,830,276, 963) 2,073,905,560) 2,024,037.771] 1,990,046,321 
Bank notes in cireulation........ 5. PS See ee 130, 135, 230 127, 140, 822) ~ 137,352,511 132,568,016 134, 291, 993 
Bank deposits, savings.......... SPOhosetee® . ee 1,389, 114,966) 1,397,063, 161] 1,392,887, 756] 1,388,522,723) 1,390,075,363 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............. 924,913,714); 923,764,135] 1,069,590,424] 1,070,513, 920) 1,063,394, 898 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Common stocks....:........0..0- 51-9 47-3 47-6 54-0 64-1 63-5 
referred /Stocksi,<.... ste. ees tee. 47-2 47-3 49-6 55-4 58-0 58-8 
() Index of interest rates........... 101:3 100-0 98-7 111-8 110-6 115-9 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 
HUME. div. decdegar lass Wwe seas 65-4 64-4 63-6 68-4 69-1 69-2 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

POUL aera ae Ns WeIO a whe $ 15-74 15-59 15-61 17-09 17-16 17-24 
Business:Lailures smut ber i ose sal se eal ane ie 216 190 208 221 
iBusiness'failures; liabilities. . $4221. Be Nees NE 3,947, 202 3.170, 679 3,399, 052 3,650, 728 

(?) Employment, index number, | 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 76-0 76-9 76-8, 87-5 88-7 89-7 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age, (trade union members)..... 25-1 24-3 25:5} 20-4 20-6 22-0 
Dri oration. py eeepc itn nce ade eee: 1,126 909 2,059! 1,438 1,039 
Railway— | 
(5) Car loadings, revenue | 
EVeISH Gyre ae es aeons cars 132,711 140,373 132, 420 166, 380) 164,975 167, 816 
(7) Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings........ $ 11,110,406 11,399.215 9.455, 223 13,529,951] 14, 255,509 12,843,014 
(7) Operating expenses........ Sill Eee cee teeta os 9,753, 823 10,935, 498 11,575, 828 11,878,176 
Canadian Pacific Railway | 
PTOSSICATNINGS 4». « .. <cpde son Sa ioe oe hes 8,800. 156 7,096, 887 9,511,106 10,272,787 9,043,278 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Operating expenses, all 
WNC, See Sek Sy Slats x eee eee 7,922,660 7,000,276 8,592,623 9,102, 285 8,813, 843 

Steam railways, freight in 

1 doneindless, . Susd . ic) aSRiEe te. eed... GEREN. cs 1,301, 658,035) 1,653,428,992! 1,604, 760,660] 1,659,322.378 
Building Pernyitg 50s acces ® hes Sd 934,555 907, 906 4,237,160} - 3,396, 729 2,845,271 
(8) Contracts awarded.......... $ 8,608, 700 3,191,600 3.149, 300 10,112,000 10, 766, 700 14, 802,000 
Mineral Production— 

Pio ANTON ge. Meee cee ike tons None None 6,144 16, 898 17,989 10.507 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 11,384 11,212 12,374 36, 030 43,572 28,469 
Ferro-alloys..hyicees sidisnies tons 918 927 1,076 2.185 1,295 1,431 
GALS cere Rice Bio ate ere RODS! 2 5 Sanc Secceenis 812,393 1,036,405 734,500 1,024,190 1,188,349 
Crude petroleum imports....... al is Lee, FESS Ps 49,340, 000 37,560,000 38,570,000 67,640,000 48,580,000 
Rubber imports................ Ibs}. sash RAE 2,496, 000 2,632,000 3,585,000 5,797,000 3, 859,000 
COTOH MRDOTS oleae nan s a: cts ee ea 6,374.000 6.026, 000 6, 230,000 10,212,000 7,074,000 
Wool; raw imports: 707). 10) bal |i 2 ee: 1.617, 000 819,000 347,000 1,829,000 513,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

1 ae et AEN hi oh i eecrie Bd 0 I ak ae 67,778, 678 37,407,893), 165,489,203} 110,233,780} 165,822,401 
Flour production............... brist) Se eee See 844, 899 993 ,385 1,053,770 842,123 
(*) Sugar manufactured......... Ibs. 46.454, 674 55,432,178 20,347,109 35, 879,000 51,876.000 25,681,000 
Footwear production........... Paltal aesmetecteecue 1,539, 487 1,200, 276 1,523,492 1, 720, 208 1,558,413 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ RES, ae ere 44,277,000 46,413,000 44,316,000 44,796,000 45,693,000 
Sales of insurance............... bi Pies: Alege RRA 29,601,000 26,089, 000 33, 425,000 37, 206,000 37,857,000 
Newsprint: (20/0. .2). 20400. Ste ctOnS EY Ph ek 137,080 125,610 176, 660 166, 760 158.540 
Automobiles, passenger.........0..-|.sceceevsds cies 5,927,000 3,025 5,66 6,617 4,494 
Index of Physical Volume of 

business. <23.01..uahted icalliibeals. a 68-4 67-0 75°3 81-8 85-4 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, «0 ....0.4000/0f « a0 clsis’e om acebia 62-5 60-9 68-2 76-9 81-3 

Mineral'production h/t 1 ee eee 91-4 94-2 105-0 89-9 104-2 

Manufacturing). cscs erste old)... PL Lees Poe yh 62-7 58-7 66-5 76-6 74-2 

COnstriction i500 ede casi ot tee... 16-1 20-3 27-9 63:5 85-2 

Hlectric power 2.7 jecc seen ivee Pe OS. 134-4 136-1 139-0 136-5 134-4 

ISTRIBUTION 4. .Cidaidh« <ilbidlete« See « daeethe eRe 84-8 83-8 95-0 95-4 96-9 

Trade employment, ss... +.043-leok ven tep us ta 110-5 110-9 117°3 117-5 119-5 

Carloadings! i tA te i eae 61-8 57-9 77-2 73-0 75-8 

Importers: ldisaisk led ee.eck|. ugh. 2c. 50-0 50-8 61-6 81-5 70:7 

EVpories ctl) Thales ee eee 51-1 49-6 61-9 53-5 63-9 


(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 
(?) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(4) Figures for end of previous month. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending April 29, 1933, and corresponding previous periods. 
(°) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending April 22, March 25, and February 25, 1933; April 23, March 26, 


and February 27, 1932. 


(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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low. There was also a good demand for re- 
placements for the relief camps operated 
throughout the province. Trade, both whole- 
sale and retail, was fairly. active, with collec- 
tions on current accounts fair, but slow on old 
outstandings. Although applicants for work 
continued to show gain in the Women’s Do- 
mestic Section, there was also an increased 
demand for day workers and domestic help 
for positions both in the city and country. 
There were additional calls for farm help in 


| the Province of Saskatchewan as work on the 
| land became more general. Mining, however, 
' was very slack, and building construction had 


little to offer. A few men found employ- 
ment on miscellaneous jobs of a casual nature, 
such as gardening and cleaning of yards, but 
more than sufficient applicants were at hand 
to fill all requests. The situation in the 
Women’s Domestic Section was quiet, with 
some calls registered for housekeepers, but 
few for day workers, wages for domestic ser- 
vice, iN some cases, being so low that appli- 
cants were unwilling to accept same. 
Improved weather conditions caused an in- 


‘crease in the demand for farm help in the 


| Province of Alberta, and as seeding opera- 


ow 


tions advanced, it was expected more men 
would be required. Logging was quiet, also 
mining, mines in some districts only working 
three days per month. Manufacturing indus- 
tries showed no improvement, although local 
industries at Medicine Hat were running full 
time. A few canpenters had been sent out, 
but building construction, on the whole, was 
slow, and consisted mostly of repair work and 
alterations. Highway relief camps received a 


. number of men as replacements. There was 


no new railway construction and a. gradual 
layoff of railway employees in the vicinity of 
Lethbridge. Trade was slow but somewhat 
better than previously, with collections fair. 
In Calgary and the surrounding district a more 
optimistic feeling prevailed, which was re- 
flected by a stronger tone in the local oil and 
mining exchange, where greater activity had 
been evidenced than for the past eighteen 
months. There was a slight gain in orders in 
the Women’s Domestic Section, with the usual 
difficulty experienced in finding suitable ap- 
phicants. 

Little call for farm help was reported in the 
Province of British Columbia. Logging and 
lumbering, however, continued to show slight 
improvement as men were going out to camps 
and sawmills. A few miners were employed, 
but there was little in sight to absorb the large 
number of mine workers who were idle, ex- 
cept in Usk, where an extensive program of 
development and mill construction work was 
expected to be carried out as soon as condi- 
tions would permit. Manufacturing showed 


no change. There was also nothing new in the 
construction line, about the only work of this 
kind available being that afforded as relief 
on provincial highways, or in airport camps, 
or that offered by the city. Seasonal work in 
some districts had opened up, however, and a 
few old hands were being absorbed. Long- 
shoring and shipping was comparatively quiet 
on all waterfronts. Retail trade was only fair. 
Little improvement was noted in the Women’s 
Domestic Section, and many women were still 
being registered under the Government Re- 
lief plan. Wages offered for domestic service 
were very low, and a surplus of applicants for 
all classes of employment was at hand. 


Employment at the beginning 


EMPLOYERS’ of April showed a seasonal 
REPORTS decline, which was not so 
large as the reduction re- 


corded on April 1, 1932, but exceeded that in- 
dicated in the early spring of 1931. The Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics tabulated returns 
from 7,975 firms whose staffs aggregated 
698,544 persons, compared with 706,858 in the 
preceding month. The index number (based 
on the 1926 average as 100) stood at 76-0, as 
compared with 76:9 on March 1, 1983, while 
on April 1 in the twelve preceding years it 
was as follows: 1932, 87°5; 1931, 99-7; 1930, 
107°8; 1929, 110-4; 1928, 102-3; 1927, 97-4; 
1926, 92-5; 1925, 88-3; 1924, 90-4; 1923, 88°7; 
1922, 81-8 and 1921, 85-1. 

All provinces except the Maritime Prov- 
inces and British Columbia reported reduced 
employment, the losses in Ontario being 
ereatest. In the Maritime Provinces, there 
was an increase in employment; manufactur- 
ing, coal mining and construction reported im- 
provement, while trade was rather slacker and 
losses were indicated in logging and trans- 
portation. In Quebec, manufacturing, trans- 
portation and construction showed heightened 
activity, while logging reported large seasonal 
contractions; mining, communications and 
trade were also somewhat slacker. In On- 
tario, there was decided seasonal shrinkage in 
logging, and _ highway construction also 
showed pronounced curtailment, while trans- 
portation and trade recorded increased em- 
ployment. In the Prairie Provinces, the de- 
cline took place chiefly in coal mining, but 
construction, logging, manufacturing and re- 
tail trade also showed contractions; wholesale 
trade, on the other hand, reported an im- 
provement. In British Columbia, the great- 
est gains were in logging, railway construc- 
tion and manufacturing, while mining and 
shipping released help. 

Employment advanced in Montreal, Que- 
bee City, Toronto, Hamilton and Windsor and 
the adjacent Border Cities, while small losses 
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were noted in Ottawa, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. In Montreal, manufacturing, trans- 
portation and highway construction recorded 
heightened activity, but building construction 
was slacker. In Quebec, construction regis- 
tered a small gain, but manufacturing was 
duller, so that the change in the situation as 
a whole was slight. Toronto employers re- 
ported improvement, chiefly in manufactur- 
ing, services and retail trade, while small 
losses were indicated in communications, 
transportation and wholesale trade. In 
Ottawa, there was a small decline in employ- 
ment, chiefly in manufacturing. In Hamilton, 
manufacturing and transportation were more 
active, while construction released employees. 
In Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities, 
there was pronounced expansion, principally in 
automobile plants. In Winnipeg, transporta- 
tion and trade were rather quieter, while 
manufacturing and construction reported small 
gains. In Vancouver, there were declines in 
manufacturing, construction and transporta- 
tion, while an upward trend was indicated in 
retail trade. 


An analysis of the statistics by industrial 
groups shows further improvement in manu- 
facturing, particularly in the iron and steel, 
leather, animal food, lumber, textile and 
chemical industries. On the other hand, cur- 
tailment was indicated in pulp and paper, 
tobacco and beverage and rubber factories. 
Among the non-manufacturing divisions, 
water transportation, railway construction and 
wholesale trade recorded heightened activity, 
while logging, mining, communications and 
highway construction showed curtailment. 


An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of April, 1933. 


Contrary to the slight im- 
provement in conditions mani- 
fest during February by local 
trade union membership, a 
less favourable situation obtained in March, 
the 1,736 labour organizations from which re- 
turns were tabulated, with 151,307 members, 
showing an unemployment percentage of 25-1, 
contrasted with 24-3 per cent in February. 
An adverse employment movement was also 
noted from March, 1932, when 20-4 per cent 
of the members reported were idle. Unem- 
ployment in Nova Scotia showed heavy in- 
creases from February, much inactivity being 
recorded by a union which had not made re- 
turns in February. The coal mines of Alberta 
were largely responsible for the noteworthy 
curtailment in employment reported from 
that province and in British Columbia 
the situation declined slightly. A higher 


TRADE UNION 
REPportTS 


level of activity was shown in the remain- 
ing provinces from February, although 
the gains were small, ranging from 2-0 per 
cent in Ontario to less than 1 per cent in both 
New Brunswick and Quebec. Nova Scotia 
unions, as in the previous comparison, re- 
ported extensive employment losses from 
March last year, reductions of much lesser 
magnitude occurring in Ontario, Quebec, 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Manitoba unions alone indicated a favourable 
employment tendency during the month re- 
viewed, though the change was but fractional. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found a re- 
port in greater detail with tabular statements 
on unemployment among local trade unions at 
the close of March, 1933. 


During the month of March, 
EMPLOYMENT 1933, references of persons to. 
Orrice Reports. employment made by the 

Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada numbered 23,096, while the 
placements effected totalled 21,604. Of the 
latter, the placements in regular employment 
were 6,882 of men and 3,351 of women, a total 
of 10,233. Placements in casual work were 
11,371. Applications for work reported to the 
offices numbered 46,534, of which 34,752 were: 
of men and 11,782 of women workers. Em- 
ployers notified the Service during the month 
of 16,060 vacancies for men and 6,553 for 
women, a total of 22,613. A decrease was: 
shown in vacancies and placements but a slight 
gain in applications when the above figures 
were compared with those of the preceding 
month, but all divisions showed a marked de- 
cline in comparison with the corresponding 
period a year ago, the records for February, 
1933, showing 23,714 vacancies offered, 45,919 
applications made and 22,733 placements ef- 
fected, while in March, 1932, there were re-- 
corded 35,275 vacancies, 55,271 applications for- 
work and 34,275 placements in regular and 
casual employment. A report in detail of the. 
work of the offices for the month of March, 
1933, and also the quarterly period, January to: 
March, may be found elsewhere in this issue. 


According to a report prepared 


BuILDING by the Dominion Bureau of 
PERMITS AND Statistics, the value of per- 
CoNTRACTS mits issued in 61 cities in 
AWARDED, Canada during March, 1933, 


was $934,555 as compared 
with $907,906 in the previous month and with 
$3,396,729 in March, 1932. 

The value of construction awards throughout: 
the Dominion during April, 1933, is estimated 
by the MacLean Building Review at $8,608, -. 
700. Of this total, $3,849,200 was for engineer-- 
ing purposes; $2,473,000 was for business build- 
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ings; $1,881,000 was for residential buildings, 
and $405,500 was for industrial punposes. The 
apportionment of the contracts awarded dur- 
ing April, 1933, by provinces was as follows: 
Quebec, $3,365,600; British Columbia, $2,365,- 
200; Ontario, $2,045,100; Manitoba, $302,800 ; 
Alberta, $200,500; Nova Scotia, $153,900; New 
Brunswick, $130,800; Saskatchewan, $41,800; 
Prince Edward Island, $3,000. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year are shown in the table on 
page 472. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, outlined industrial conditions in its April 
issue as follows: “The economic situation of 
Canada was fully maintained in March, the 
‘brightest feature being the rise in wholesale 
prices. The index moved up from 63-6 in the 
preceding month to 64-4 and the further ad- 
vance in most speculative commodities during 
April has entirely altered the outlook for the 
immediate future. The index for Canadian 
farm products moved up from 43-0 in Febru- 
ary to 44-7 in March and non-ferrous metals 
continued the advance of the preceding month. 
A widespread belief that a considerable ad- 
vance in wholesale prices will be effected 
through economic and political action would 
facilitate a resumption of business activity in 
coming weeks. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION, 


The volume of business was well maintained 
in March despite the banking crisis in the 
United States. Mineral production measured 
by nine significant factors showed improve- 
ment in March after seasonal adjustment. 
Gold shipments were 274,925 ounces compared 
with 225,492 in February, and the movement 
of silver was 1,692,469 ounces compared with 
997,579. Nickel exports were 5,073,000 pounds 
compared with 3,469,000, a moderate gain be- 
ing shown after seasonal adjustment. 

The index for the production of foodstuffs, 
based on ten factors, was 74°1 in March com- 
pared with 63:0 in February. Flour and oat- 
meal production showed gain after seasonal 
adjustment, while rolled oats was produced in 
lesser volume. The manufacture of sugar in 
the four-week period ended March 25 was 
55,432,000 pounds compared with 20,347,000 in 
the preceding period. Hog and sheep slaugh- 
terings showed gains, while the gain in cattle 
slaughterings was less than normal for the 
season. Exports of cheese and canned salmon 
were greater in March than in February. 
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The release of raw leaf tobacco and cigars 
was considerably heavier, but the gain in 
cigarettes was less than normal for the season. 
The manufacture of pneumatic casings showed 
moderate decline in the latest month for which 
statistics are available. The activity of the 
boot and shoe factories was moderately 
greater, according to the most recent report. 

Production of newsprint was 187,078 tons 
compared with 125,610 tons, the gain being 
slightly greater than normal for March. Wood 
pulp, planks and boards were exported in 
greater volume, though the export of shingles 
declined after seasonal adjustment. The index 
of forestry production was 60:7 compared 
with 59-8 in February. 

The output of steel ingots was 11,212 tons 
compared with 12,374 in February and as blast 


~ furnaces were out of operation no pig iron 


was produced. Automobile production was 
6,632 compared with 3,298, the gain after 
seasonal adjustment being nearly 67 per cent. 

Coal—Canadian coal output declined 382-6 
per cent in March to 812,393 tons as compared 
with the five-year average for the month of 
1,206,128 tons. Production during March con- 
sisted of 547,307 tons of bituminous coal, 
38,674 tons of sub-bituminous coal, and 226,412 
tons of lignite coal. The output from Alberta 
mines totalled 339,612 tons, a decrease of 31-3 
per cent from the February production of 
494600 tons. Nova Scotia’s production 
amounted to 258,742 tons as against 273,942 
tons in the preceding month. British Colum- 
bia produced 111,852 tons in March, a 13-2 
per cent falling-off from the February total 
of 128,927 tons. Saskatchewan’s output was 
recorded at 70,217 tons and New Brunswick’s 
at 31,970 tons as compared with the February 
production of 113,902 tons and 25,034 tons, 
respectively. Canada imported 497,908 tons 
of coal in March or 49-4 per cent below the 
1928-1982 average for the month of 984,098 
tons. Imports of anthracite coal declined to 
135,827 tons from the February total of 175,384 
tons. The March importations were made up 
of 107,269 tons from the United States and 
28.458 tons from Great Britain. Bituminous 
coal imports consisted of 354,970 tons from 
the United States and 7,085 tons from Great 
Britain. Twenty-six tons of lignite coal were 
shipped to Manitoba points from the United 
States. Exports of Canadian coal decreased 
54 per cent to 22,531 tons as compared with 
the March 1928-1932 average of 48,971 tons. 
Customs’ records show 13,656 tons exported 
through Nova Scotia and New Brunswick ports 
in March and 8875 tons through Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
ports. Canada’s coal supply in March was 
computed at 1,287,770 tons; the average for 
the month during the past five years was 
2,141,255 tons. During the month under re- 
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view coal made available for use in Canada 
included 135,827 tons of anthracite, 887,604 
tons of bituminous, 38,674 tons of sub-bitumin- 
ous and 225,665 tons of lignite. 

Production of coke in Canada at 188,750 
tons during March compares with an output 
of 128,292 tons in February and 156,108 tons 
in March of a year ago. Although the March 
figures show an increase over those of the 
previous month the rate of output was slightly 
reduced as the daily average for March, a 
31-day month, amounted to 4,476 tons as 
against an average of 4,581 tons a day in 
February. 

Included in the data for this month were 
13,744 tons of breeze of which 3,891 tons 
were made in eastern ovens, 8,731 tons in 
Ontario and 1,122 tons in the west. Sales of 
breeze totalled 7,733 tons or 2,207 tons by 
eastern producers, 5,289 tons by Ontario and 
287 tons by western ovens. 

During the month 37,577 tons of Canadian 
coal and 153,146 tons of imported coal, or a 
total of 190,723 tons of bituminous coal, were 
carbonized in Canada to make 138,750 tons 
of coke. For the first quarter of 1933. the 
output of coke in Canada aggregated 417,392 
tons as compared with 451,184 tons and 515,265 
tons during the corresponding periods of 1932 
and 1981, respectively. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
in March, 1983, prepared by 
the Department of National 
Revenue, shows that the mer- 
chandise entering Canada for consumption 
amounted to $32,850,623, as compared with 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE 


$23,514,114 in the preceding month and 
with $57,437,184 in March, 1032. The chief 
imports in March, 1933, were: Agricultural 


and vegetable products, mainly foods, $6,387,- 
499; Fibres, textiles and textile products, 
$5,424,354; Iron and its products, $5,407,676. 
The merchandise exported from Canada 
during March, 1933, amounted to $36,578,834 
as compared with $26,397,528 in the preceding 
month and with $39,749,307 in March, 1932. 


The chief exports in March, 1938, were: Agri-. 


cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$11,414,820; Wood, wood products and paper, 
$9,335,768; Animals and animal products, 
$4,426,458. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
during April was only about one-third of that 
recorded for the previous month, the number 
of workers involved showing a similar decline, 
the higher figures for these two items during 
the previous month being due to disputes in- 
volving textile and women’s clothing factory 
workers in Quebec and Ontario in which some 
1,300 workers were involved with a resulting 
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tame loss of 8,600 working days. As compared 
with April, 1932, a substantial decline oc- 
curred in the number of disputes recorded 
and in the number of workers involved, while 
the time loss incurred is only about one- 
seventh as large as that recorded for the same 
month last year when strikes of coal miners 
in Alberta caused a time loss of approximately 
20,000 working days. There were in existence 
during the month five disputes, involving 690 
workers, resulting in a time loss of 4,435 work- 
ing days, as compared with ten disputes, in- 
volving 1,840 workers and resulting in a time 
loss of 12,945 working days in March, 1933. 
In April, 1932, there were on record nine dis- 
putes, involving 1,350 workers and resulting in 
a time loss of 28,517 working days. At the 
end of the month there were two disputes in 
progress recorded as strikes and _ lockouts 
involving approximately 515 workers. These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 
cuts in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected but which had not been 
called off by the union. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was somewhat higher at $6.83 for April 
as compared with $6.67 for March. Figures for 
earlier dates are: $7.22 for April, 1932; $8.86 
for April, 1931; $11.24 for April, 1930; $11.36 
for April, 1926; $10.26 for April, 1922; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the peak); and $7.51 for April, 
1914. Of the twenty-nine items in the food 
budget nineteen showed advances, the most 
important of which occurred in the prices of 
sugar, mutton, fresh and salt pork, lard and 
butter. The prices of eggs, milk, rice and 
potatoes were slightly lower. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget averaged $15.74 at the beginning 
of April as compared with $15.59 for March; 
$17.09 for April, 1932; $19.18 for April, 1931; 
$21.53 for April, 1930; $21.64 for April, 1926; 
$20.66 for April, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); and $14.32 for April, 1914. Fuel 
and rent showed little change. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926, was again consid- 
erably higher at 65-4 for April as compared 
with 64-4 for March. Comparative figures for 
previous dates are, 68-2 for April, 1932; 73-9 
for April, 1931; 91-2 for April, 1980; 94-5 for 
April, 1929; 101-2 for April, 1926; 98-4 for 
April, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and 64-0 for April, 1914. In the classification 
according to chief component materials three 
of the eight main groups were higher, four 
were lower and one was unchanged. The 
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groups which advanced were: the Vegetables 
and Vegetable Products group, due mainly to 
higher prices for grains, milled products and 
flour; the Animals and their Products group, 
because of higher prices for live stock, hides, 
lard and fresh and cured meats, which more 
than offset declines in the prices of furs and 
eggs; and the Non-Ferrous Metals and their 
Products group, due to increased quotations 
for antimony, copper, silver, tin and solder, 
which more than offset somewhat lower prices 
for lead, zine and imported copper wire bars. 
The groups which declined were: the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group, because 
of decreased prices for rope, hemp, flannelette 


and rayon, which more than offset advances in 
the prices of raw silk, raw wool and raw cot- 
ton; the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
group, mainly because of price reductions for 
lath, cedar lumber and _ sulphite pulp; the 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products 
group because of lower prices for anthracite 
coal; and the Chemicals and Allied Products 
group due to lower quotations for copper sul- 
phate, tartaric acid and quinine. The Iron 
and its Products group was unchanged, slight 
declines in the prices of steel tank plates being 
offset by increases in the prices of automobile 
body plates. 





Co-operative Distribution of Milk in England 


The report of the “ Reorganization Commis- 
sion for Milk,” which have been conducting an 
inquiry for the British Government into the 
problems of milk distribution, pays the fol- 
lowing tribute to the co-operative move- 
ment :— 

“Industrial co-operative societies have 
played a part of increasing importance in the 
distribution of milk. They are indeed the 
largest retail distributors of milk in England 
and Wales, and though a part of their business 
has no doubt been secured by the elimination 
of smaller retailers, we have reason to believe 
that the service and the active educational 
work for which they are responsible have had 
salutary results in maintaining the consump- 
tion of liquid milk in a period of falling pur- 
chasing power, when pressure on family bud- 


gets naturally tends to reduce consumption of 
the liquid article and to encourage the use of 
substitutes. The fact that this great distribu- 
tive organization is in essence a consumers’ 
movement has also assisted to keep down the 
margin between wholesale and retail prices 
and to modify the hardness of purely commer- 
cial principles in the middleman section of the 
industry—at any rate, in their incidence on the 
consumer.” 

According to the British Co-operative Union 
News Service the co-operative movement, in 
1919, was responsible for only 24 per cent of 
milk distributed in England and Wales. By 
1931 the proportion had increased to 14 per 
cent. In 1929 the Co-operative Union estab- 
lished the National Milk Trade Association to 
deal with the new business. 





Women’s Minimum Wage Legislation in the United States 


The present standing of legislation to estab- 
lish minimum wages for women and young 
persons is summarized in the Survey (New 
York), April 15, as follows:— 

“Widespread concern over sweatshop stand- 
ards of wages for women workers and young 
people during the depression finds expression 
in a growing interest in the possibilities of 
minimum-wage legislation. Profiting by the 
reasons given by the Supreme Court in declar- 
ing unconstitutional the District of Columbia 
law several years ago, a new measure has been 
drafted with the help of Felix Frankfurter of 
the Harvard Law School and is being spon- 
sored by the National Consumers League and 
other groups in a number of states. Governor 
Lehman sent a special message to the New 
York Legislature, urging the immediate passage 


of minimum-wage legislation for women and 
minors as a protection to industry as well as 
to workers. _ At this writing, the model bill 
has passed the New York Senate and is in 
committee in the Assembly. The same bill is 
pending in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, Texas and Arizona. 

“In Utah, a longer but perhaps more cer- 
tain route to the same end is under consider- 
ation, There the House has passed a resolu- 
tion amending the state constitution to permit 
the legislature ‘by appropriate legislation to 
provide for a minimum wage for women and 
minors.’ If it is accepted by the Senate, the 
amendment must be ratified by popular vote, 
when the way would be cleared for a state 
minimum-wage law.” 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


Fk OUR applications for the establishment by 
the Muinister of Labour of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act were received in the Department of 
Labour recently as follows:— 

On April 13 an application was received 
from longshoremen employed by various ship- 
ping companies trading to the port of Mont- 
real, P.Q. The employees concerned in the 
dispute, numbering 2,859, are members of the 
Syndicated Longshoremen of the port of Mont- 
real. A wage decrease of approximately 10 
per cent was stated to be the cause of the 
dispute. A Board was established by the Min- 
ister of Labour on April 18, composed as fol- 
lows: the Honourable Mr. Justice Louis Cous- 
ineau, Aylmer, P.Q., chairman, appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other members, Messrs. 
F. Curzon Dobell and John A. Sullivan, M-P., 
nominated by the companies and employees 
respectively. 

Two applications under-the provisions of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act were 
received in the Department of Labour on 
April 28 from the Winnipeg Electric Company, 
(1) relating to a dispute with its motormen, 
conductors and busmen, and employees in its 


mechanical and track departments, numbering 
approximately 950 in all; (2) relating to a dis- 
pute with 40 employees in its gas production 
department. A Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation was established by the Minister of 
Labour on May 1 to deal with the disputes 
as set forth in the two applications, which arose 
in connection with the company’s proposal to 
reduce wages and effect certain changes in 
working conditions. Members of the Board 
have been appointed as follows: on the com- 
pany’s recommendation, Mr. Ernest T. Leech, 
K.C., Winnipeg; on the employees’ recommen- 
dation, Mr. Allan Meikle, Winnipeg. ‘Messrs. 
Leech and Meikle will confer looking to a 
joint recommendation for third member, who 
will be chairman. 


The Hull Electric Company submitted an 
application on May 6 for the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with a dispute which had arisen with 
its operating and maintenance employees con- 
cerning a reduction in wages and an adjust- 
ment in working hours and conditions pro- 
posed by the company. The matter of the 
application had been taken up with the em- 
ployees concerned at the time of going to 
press. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian National Railways and 
Canadian Pacific Railway (subsidiary railways: Dominion Atlantic 
Railway, Quebec Central Railway, Northern Alberta Railways, and 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway) and their locomotive engineers, 
firemen, conductors, trainmen and telegraphers. 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in March to deal with a wages 
dispute between the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and Canadian Pacific Railway (subsi- 
diary railways: Dominion Atlantic Railway, 
Quebec Central Railway, Northern Alberta 
Railways, and Esquimalt and Nanaimo Rail- 
way) on the one hand, and certain of their 
employees on the other hand, being locomo- 
tive engineers, locomotive firemen, conduc- 
tors, trainmen and telegraphers, presented its 
report to the Minister of Labour at the close 
of April. The personnel of the Board was as 
follows:—the Honourable Mr. Justice G. F. 
Gibsone, Quebec, P.Q., appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other members of 
the Board, Messrs. Geo. C. McDonald, C.A., 


Montreal, and W. F. O’Connor, K.C., Toronto, 
nominees of the company and employees, re- 
spectively: The report of the Board was 
signed by the chairman and Mr. McDonald. 
Mr. O’Connor submitted a minority report. 


Following receipt by the parties concerned 
of copies of the Board’s report, the railways 
advised the Department that they were pre- 
pared to accept the Board’s recommendations 
and that, pending negotiations with the repre- 
sentatives of the classes of employees men- © 
tioned for the revision of agreements in ac- 
cordance with the report of the Board, the 
railways were arranging to put the recom- 
mendations into effect from May 1, 1933. 


The texts of the majority and minority re- 
ports are given below. 
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Report of Board 
Orrawa, April 25. 1933. 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Srr,—Under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act RAS.C., Chap. 112, in the matter 
of differences between the Canadian National 
Railways and Canadian Pacific Railway (Sub- 
sidiary Railways: Dominion Atlantic Railway, 
Quebec Central Railway, Northern Alberta 
Railway, and Esquimalt and Nanaimo Ry.) 
on the one hand, and certain of their em- 
ployees on the other hand, being Locomotive 
Engineers, Locomotive Firemen, Conductors, 
Trainmen and Telegraphers. 

The Board appointed by you on March 17, 
1933, to deal with the above matter, in accord- 
ance with the Act have now the honour to 
advise you that the Board met on March 23 
and organized. On that date the railways de- 
clared readiness to proceed at any time; the 
employees asked that April 4 be fixed for the 
commencement of hearings, and that applica- 
tion was acceded to. On April 4, the Board 
met and heard the railways’ case from Messrs. 
A. J. Hills, on behalf of the Canadian National 
Railways, and George Hodge, on behalf of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. After the 
railways’ case had been presented, Senator 
Murdock, on behalf of the employees, asked 
adjournment to April 10, to enable them to 
prepare their answer; the adjournment was 
acceded to. Between the 4th and 10th, further 
adjournment was agreed to by the parties to 
the 18th instant. 

Hearings were resumed on the 18th instant 
and continued through the 18th, 19th, 20th 
and 21st. 


Throughout the Board used its best en- 
deavours to conciliate and induce the parties 
to find a solution themselves. Up to the last, 
both parties declared to the Board that there 
was no possibility of a consensual compromise, 
‘so, in compliance with Section 26 of the Act, 
the Board now begs to report. This report 
will be signed by two members only, by the 
Chairman, and by Mr. McDonald representing 
the railways. Mr. O’Connor will submit sepa- 
rately the recommendation he would approve. 


REPORT 


The reference to this Board is for the con- 
ciliation and investigation of a wage proposal 
made by the railway companies. The proposal 
is to diminish as from March 3, 1933, the rates 
of pay of these five classes of employees. The 
diminution proposed is one of 20 per cent from 
the “basic” rates. The “basic” rates are the 

63086—2 


rates agreed upon by the parties in 1927 and 
1929. Under the proposal they are to remain 
the basic rates. The diminution is meant to 
be effective only while the present depression 
lasts. 

The above basic rates were effective from 
the dates named, and in the autumn of 1931 
the railway companies gave notice of inten- 
tion or desire to permanently reduce them as 
the basic rates by 10 per cent. The employees 
refused and a Board was named. The Board, 
on November 30, 1931, reported favourably to 
the reduction proposed. The men refused to 
accept the award, and then the parties nego- 
tiated between themselves and reached an 
agreement on February 4, 1982. 


The purport of this agreement was (a) that 
the basic rates should remain the basic rates, 
(b) that from December 1, 1931, to January 381, 
1933, a deduction of 10 per cent be made from 
each pay cheque, and (c) if the companies find 
themselves unable to discontinue the deduc- 
tions they would give notice, etc., this to be 
dealt with later. 

Under the provision (c) the railways, about 
December 1, 1932, gave notice that they would 
be unable after January 31, 1933, to discon- 
tinue the 10 per cent deduction, that they 
even foresaw that they would be obliged to 
propose further deductions for the period after 
January 31, 1933. Later, the companies pro- 
posed that from February 1, 1933, the deduc- 
tion would be increased to 20 per cent from 
the basic rates, namely the 10 per cent agreed 
to on February 4, 1932, and an additional 10 
per cent. The employees refused agreement, 
but expressed willingness that the 10 per cent 
deduction continue for the present. 

The railways declared their inability to ac- 
cept the limit as 10 per cent, they insisted 
upon the necessity of 20 per cent and applied 
for a Board. It is their final proposal of a 
deduction of twenty per cent as from March 3, 
1933, which is referred to us. 


Our first duty is to endeavour to bring about 
a settlement of the dispute, and, failing that, it 
is our duty to ascertain “the facts and cir- 
cumstances pertinent to the matters referred 
to in the Application and in the Reply,” and 
recommend a mode of settlement “ accord- 
ing to the merits and substantial justice of the 
case.” 

The contentions of the parties, and the 
different reasons urged in their behalf, must be 
dealt with in some detail, but it may be said 
that the general lines are these:— 

The companies contend for the twenty per 
cent deduction principally (1) because of the 
precipitate decline of railway traffic in the last 
three years, which has brought the railways to 
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the financial distress in which they find them- 
selves; (2) because of the general economic 
conditions, the acute shrinkage of all values 
including that of labour, evidenced also by 
the large numbers of unemployed; (3) because 
the present diminished cost of all commodities 
make it that the lowered rate of pay will still 
leave the employees in position to support the 
diminution of pay because all articles entering 
into the cost of living are lower in price. 

The employees contend that the continua- 
tion of the present 10 per cent deduction is 
sufficient contribution from them towards the 
situation which the companies invoke: (1) 
because, so the employees allege, prior to 
1921 Canadian Railway labour received a rate 
of pay equal to or in excess of the rates pre- 
vailing on the US. railways, that Canadian 
Railway labour’s right to such rates was recog- 
nized and enacted by the Order in Council 
P.C. 1768 of 16th July, 1918—the Order in 
Council which made the McAdoo Award oper- 
ative in Canada—and the employees say that 
that is still their right even though—which 
they say is a fact—between 1921 and 1927, 
through goodwill and national consideration, 
they did not on all occasions insist upon being 
given the increases that American Railway 
labour received, and they say that their pres- 
ent basic rates are below the American basic 
rates; (2) because American Railway labour 
as, by agreement, under a 10 per cent diminu- 
tion from its basic rates, and Canadian Rail- 
way labour should not be asked to accept a 
greater percentage of cut than American Rail- 
way labour; the employees add that they had 
already expressed willingness to accept con- 
tinuance of 10 per cent deduction which has 
been in effect since 1st December, 1931; (3) 
because the Federal salary cut has been 10 
per cent only, and since the 12,000 C.N. rail- 
way employees are to all*intents and purposes 
government employees, they should not be 
asked to accept a 20 per cent deduction when 
other government employees are under one of 
only 10 per cent. 

Each side has furnished the Board with full 
statements and supporting documents, all of 
which we have considered carefully. 

There are several matters which we think 
we should mention before coming to the main 
issue. 


ONE is as to what is the exact purport of 
the Companies’ proposal—is it to cancel the 
basic rates of 1927 and 1929, and replace them 
by new basic rates? Or is it to have the basic 
rates of 1927 and 1929 remain the basic 
rates, but from 8rd March, 1933, to allow de- 
ductions from pay cheques and this owing to 
and during the continuance of the present life- 
less condition of the railroad industry? In 


answer to this it is right to say that if refer- 
ence goes back to 1931, circumstances are met 
with which would lend colour to the view 
that the purpose of the companies may have 
been the former of the above alternatives. 
Up to almost the end of the hearings the em- 
ployees were of the belief that that was what 
the companies were seeking. But if reference 
is confined to the notices and correspondence 
having to do with the appointment of the 
present Board, we think it clear that the latter 
alternative is the true construction of the 
companies’ application. If there were any 
doubt at is removed by the unqualified ad- 
mission of the Companies that what is sought 
is temporary diminution of the rates, the 
basic rates to continue to be basic. 


Two. The meaning and effect to be given to 
paragraph l-c of the agreement of February 
4, 19382, is a matter of controversy between 
the parties. There may be doubt as to 
whether this controversy is included in the 
matters referred to us; on the other hand, all 
are so closely connected together, and it has 
been so fully discussed by both interests, that 
it seems to be expected of us that we say 
what our view is. The paragraph begins: 

“(c) This agreement shall be effective 

from December 1, 1931, to January 31, 1933.” 
the meaning of that sentence is quite clear. 
The paragraph continues: 

“but if on or after December 1, 1932, busi- 
ness conditions have not so improved as to 
enable the railways to terminate the agree- 
ment at January 31, 1933, notice to that 
effect will be given to the representatives 
of the employees.” 


The controversy is as to the meaning to be 
given to this sentence. The employees con- 
tend that it does not in any way vary the pre- 
ceding sentence, which has indicated that de- 
ductions are to be made only up to January 
31, 1933. According to the employees the 
right to make the deductions terminated 
automatically on the date named. The rail- 
way companies contend the contrary. The 
view which we think is right is that the situa- 
tion between the parties which the writing 
was to settle, will help to indicate the mean- 
ing they intended the words to have. The 
situation was: that the Railways had pro- 
posed a reduced basic rate of pay on account 
of the prostrate condition of business; a Board 
had, on that account, recommended that the 
basic rates be reduced; the employees refused 
concurrence; then the parties negotiated direct 
with the result that this document of Febru- 
ary 4, 1932, settled the matter between them. 
By it they agreed: “To give effect in prin- 
ciple to the recommendation of the Board.” 
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Now part of the recommendation of the 
Board was this: 


“This principle has been accepted and 
acted upon in the past, and it is our earn- 
est hope, and we believe it to be just, that 
if this decrease is now accepted, the restora- 
tion to the employees, as soon as conditions 
sufficiently improve, of any reductions which 
they have accepted, should have the sympa- 
thetic attention of the railways, and we un- 
derstand from what the railways, them- 
selves, have said at the enquiry, that it is 
their full intention to do so.” 


It is quite clear, we think, that on February 
4, 1932, the intention and purpose of the 
parties was that the 10 per cent deductions 
should continue so long as business condi- 
tions remained so bad as to Justify it. It is 
true to say that automatic termination on 
January 31 is not stipulated in the contract, 
and the railways tell us that the employees 
proposed that termination be made automatic 
on a fixed date, as had been done in the agree- 
ment made in the US.A. on January 31, 
1932, but that they, the Railways, refused. 
Thereupon (1-c) was agreed to by both. Para- 
graph l-c concludes: 

“upon which the parties to this agreement 

will confer further and agree to make every 

reasonable effort to bring the matter to a 
— conclusion before the 31st of January, 1933.” 


Is there anything in these words to indicate 
either that the deductions were or were not 
to cease automatically on 31st January? In 
our view—we are supposing we are expected 
to give it—if the intention had been to termin- 
ate automatically, there would have been no 
occasion to mention the notice by the rail- 
ways “on or after December 1,” nor to refer 
to efforts which would follow that notice and 
the purpose of which would be “to bring the 
matter to a conclusion before the 38lst of 
January, 1933.” 

In our view the “matter to be brought 
to a conclusion ” was for the settlement of two 
questions, first, was the companies’ notice jus- 
tified by the condition of business at the time, 
and, second, if so, to what extent, the whole 
10%, or 5%, or what? 

Here is the employees’ contention as to 1-c, 
(Transcript at page 129): 

“The Employees’ understanding of what 
occurred at that time is as follows. A definite 
agreement was entered into by the Railways 
that the basic rates of pay would be restored 
as of February 1, 1933, unless that was found 
to be impossible on account of business or 
economic conditions found at the time 
in effect, in which case the Railways re- 
quested, and were given in the agreement 
63086—23 


entered into, sixty days from December 1, 
1932, to the end of January, 1933, to notify 
the organizations of their further desires in 
the matter, and the railways obligated them- 
selves to undertake to reach an agreement 
with the organizations within the sixty days 
before first of February, 1933.” 


We are unable to admit that construction to 
be valid. 

For the reasons above we think that the 
deductions did not terminate automatically, 
and were not intended to terminate on Janu- 
ary 31, if business conditions remained bad. 
We think that notices given by the railway 
companies entitled them to continue the de- 
ductions and to the full ten per cent, provided 
they were able to prove that the business con- 
ditions at and after January 31, were not less 
disadvantageous than these were on February 
4, 1932. We think that it would have been 
competent to the employees, following the 
companies’ notice, to show that the 10% was 
excessive, and ask it be reduced to the proper 
figure. We think that it appears very clearly 
and very definitely that the business situation 
of these railways was considerably worse at 
and after January 31, 1933, than it was on 
February 4, 1932; therefore the deductions 
made after the date January 31, 1933, were 
consequent upon and authorized by the agree- 
ment of February 4, 1932. 


TureE. On behalf of the employees it is 
urged to us that the grounds upon which the 
railways have based their application for tem- 
porary diminution of the wage rate (stagnation 
of the industry, fall of the price of commodi- 
ties, diminution in the cost of living) are not 
pertinent to the present inquiry. We think 
all these considerations are admissible, not only 
because of their inherent significance, but also 
because all are alleged to be coincident and 
cumulative in effect. Taken separately they 
may be of greater or less weight according to 
circumstances. We have found many occa- 
sions when fluctuation in the cost of lving 
was invoked and properly so, as a reason for 
an increase in wages. In proper circumstances 
there is no reason why it may not serve a 
converse purpose. The contention above is 
correlate with another, namely, that the sole 
question should be “do the men earn their 
pay ’—of which more later. 


Four. If the employees were to-day to con- 
cur in the agreement of February 4, 1932, 
especially if they were to concur “in prin- 
ciple,” they would be open to the argument 
that if toward the situation as it was in 
November, 1931, the share they should bear 
was a deduction of 10%, a worse situation in 
February, 1933, would call for a similar and 
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greater deduction from them. The employees 
here represented dissociate themselves from 
the principle of the agreement of February 4, 
1932, and repel the argument. Ourselves, we 
think the situation between the parties in 1931 
was, and that between them now is, not a 
question of law or of legal right, but one of 
immediate co-operation and of settled inter- 
dependence of interest. 

The considerations which the railway com- 
panies urge are these: 


Financial Situation of the Railways 

On this reference, necessarily, the companies’ 
finances are reviewed only in outline, but, even 
an outline is sufficient to make clear the 
completely reversed position in which these 
railways find themselves as compared with 
three years ago. In any cases in which we 
have bulked together the figures of both rail- 
ways, the bulking does not affect the true 
portrayal of the facts. 

The wage rates which it is proposed to 
temporarily cut by 20% were negotiated and 
fixed by agreements in the years 1927 and 
1929. It is a fact,—it must have some bearing 
upon the level of the rates then agreed to, 
that the years 1927, 1928, 1929 were years of 
very great railway traffic. 

In those three years “the gross operating 
revenues” of the two roads taken together 
averaged $472,000,000 per annum; in 1930 a 
decline set in, sharply, and the total for that 
year was $402,000,000, a decrease of $70,000,000; 
in 1931 the decline continued, more sharply 
still, to $319,000,000, a further decrease of 
$83,000,000; and in 1932 the decline continued 
to $263,500,000 which was a still further de- 
crease of $55,500,000. Thus a decrease in gross 
operating revenues of $208,000,000 between 1929 
and 1982. The decrease still continues in 1933, 
there being a decrease of over $9,000,000 for the 
two months of January and February. It is 
doubtful if any railway man in 1927 or 1929 
could have conceived such a decline in traffic 
to be possible. 


For the three years 1927, 1928, and 1929 
for the two railways taken together, and in- 
cluding the C.N. Ry. lines in the US.A., the 
net railway operating income was $249,000,000, 
an average of $83,000,000 per annum. In 1930 
this net railway operating income for the two 
railways together became $53,750,000, a de- 
crease of $29,250,000; in 1931 it became 
$19,000,000—a further decrease of $34,750,000. 
In 1932 it became $15,000,000 a still further 
decrease of $4,000,000. Thus net railway oper- 
ating income declined from $83,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 in three years, and it is still de- 
clining. It has declined over $4,000,000 for the 
two months of January and February, 1933, as 


compared with the two corresponding months 
of 1932. 

In the three years 1927, 1928, 1929, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway paid on an average each 
year: fixed charges $17,000,000, dividends 
$33,000,000, and during the period had an aver- 
age annual surplus of $8,750,000, these items 
totalling $58,750,000. In 19380 the company paid 
fixed charges $20,700,000, dividends $38,250,000, 
and exhibited a surplus of $133,000. These 
totalling $59,100,000, but $6,500,000 of these 
expenditures were made from reserves which 
lad been accumulated by the Allan Line, so, 
instead of a surplus of $133,000, the railway in 
that year really had a deficit of $6,370,000. In 
1931 the company paid: fixed charges $22,- 
800,000, dividends $22,000,000, and showed a 
deficit of $8,300,000, thus in this year the 
shareholders received less in dividends by 
$16,000,000 and the company suffered a deficit 
of $8,300,000. In 1932 the company paid: 
fixed charges $24,370,000, dividends $2,750,000, 
and these being paid, suffered a deficit on the 
vear of $2,500,000. Thus in 1932 shareholders 
received less in dividends than customary, by 
$36,000,000 and the company met with a loss 
on the year of $2,500,000, disadvantages total- 
ling $38,500,000. To recapitulate, during these 
three years 1930 to 1932, shareholders ‘missed 
receiving dividends to the amount of $52,- 
000,000, and the company accumulated deficits 
of »$17,000,000—the disadvantages totalling 
$69,000,000 for the three years—an average of 
$23,000,000 per year. 

The Canadian National Railways for the 
years 1927, 1928, 1929 had an average annual 
deficit on income account of $37,500,000. The 
deficit on income account in 1930 was $68,280,000, 
in 1931, it was $93,500,000, in 1932 it was 
$96,500,000. All these sums were paid by the 
Federal Government from current taxation. 

We think that the figures just given ex- 
hibit the finances of the railways to be in a 
situation which justifies grave anxiety; also, 
unless further economies can be effected, some 
drastic remedy may become imperative. 

As to the general economic situation little 
need be said, for it is a matter of common 
knowledge. Values have declined to distress 
levels, unemployment, total or partial, is more 
widespread than it ever was in living memory; 
and, with practically no exceptions, individuals’ 
means of living whether income from invest- 
ments, or earnings, manual, clerical, profes- 
sional, or other, are lower than they were three 
years ago by large percentages—fifty per cent 
being not uncommon. 

We think it is a matter of common 
knowledge, not only that the cost of living of 
all standards of living has declined appreci- 
ably; but also that the great majority of 
reople in this country, from necessity forced 
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upon them by the general economic situation, 
have lowered, and lowered considerably, the 
standards which they had been able to adopt 
for themselves in those years 1927 to 1929. 

The bearing that the general economic situa- 
tion has upon the proposed 20 per cent cut 
is that railway labour, like all labour, manual, 
professional or clerical, is a commodity which 
fluctuates in value; when the values of com- 
modities generally, including other labour, 
have fallen in terms of money, it is 
but reasonable to contend that railway labour 
also should be entitled to less remuneration 
in terms of money. 


The railways urge that these universal de- 
clines in value have affected as of course the 
prices of foods which enter into the cost of 
living. And they point as an example to 
the Cost of Living tables for the different 
dates as published in the Lasour GaAzerres. 
The employees object that these tables are 
inapplicable, because they have reference to a 
standard of living lower than their own. We 
agree that the standard of living exemplified 
in those tables is not that of these employees. 
It is a fact, though, that the tables indicate 
the aggregate retail selling price of the same 
prepared lists of foodstuffs, on the different 
dates. Such figures we think may be con- 
sidered as reliable guides as to fluctuations of 
costs of the articles on that list. We think 
also that the percentages deduceable from 
the tables are of help as guides to indicate 
by what percentages costs have varied; not 
only in the standard of living to which the 
tables refer, but also other standards of living, 
even to standards appreciably higher than 
those dealt with in the tables. 


We feel obliged to advert to the topic Rates 
of Pay in two aspects—for both were given 
much development before us—the rates of pay 
as such, and the total annual earnings they 
have brought in to the worker. 


First, as to the rates as such. The pay 
schedules are much more composite and in- 
volved than need be referred to in this report, 
but reference must be made at least to the 
five classes and the categories of which each 
class is composed; thus: 

Locomotive engineers may be 1, passenger, 
or 2, freight, or 3, way freight, or 4, yard; 

’ Firemen may be any of those four categories, 
or may be: 5, hostlers; 

Conductors may be: 1, passenger, 
freight, or 3, way freight; 

Trainmen may be: 1, passenger trainmen, or 
2, passenger baggagemen, or 8, freight train- 
men, or 4, way freight trainmen: and in the 
class trainmen are also: 5, yard foremen, 8, 
yardmen, and 7, switch tenders: 


or 2, 
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In the class Telegraphers, are: 

1, operators, 2, agents, 3, relieving agents, 4, 
linemen, 5, despatcher, first year, and 6, des- 
patchers third year. 

For each of these twenty-five categories 
there is a separate wage rate,—quite frequently 
with differences of rates for the same categories 
between Eastern and Western lines in the 
Canadian Pacific System. The Canadian Na- 
tional rates, we are informed, are substantially 
the same as those of the Canadian Pacific. 


Of the five classes concerned in this refer- 
ence the Telegraphers are paid on a monthly 
salary basis, the others: Engineers, Firemen, 
Conductors, Trainmen are paid on a combined 
hour and mileage basis, except on yard work 
when the pay is by the hour. 

All categories of telegraphers are by the 
month, the month consists of 254 working 
days of 8 hours each, so it consists of 204 
hours. 

The rate of pay of the Engineers, Firemen, 
Conductors, and Trainmen is expressed as be- 
ing at so much “per minimum day of 100 
miles,” “per minimum day of 150 miles.” 
What is meant by this is that so soon as the 
mileage (100 miles for freight traffic, 150 miles 
for passenger traffic) has been made inside of 
8 hours, that mileage counts for a full day’s 
pay: mileage in excess of the 100 or 150 made 
within the 8 hours is paid extra at the same 
rate: if the mileage is not made, then 8 hours 
duty constitutes a day for purposes of pay. 
The day of these four classes is referred to as 
an 8 hour day, but that appellation is really a 
misnomer, for the day of these employees 
consists of mileage, not of working hours. 
It is only when the minimum mileage has not 
been done in less time than the 8 hours, that 
the employee is obliged to give 8 hours in 
time. Nevertheless it may be rightly called an 
eight hour day in this sense that the employee 
is not obliged to remain on duty for more than 
eight hours, and if he is kept beyond that he 
is to be paid for the excess at the overtime 
rate. 

These employees may make one and a half 
or two days pay in eight hours—if the mileage 
is done; (the units being 150 miles for passen- 
ger traffic, 100 miles for freight). 

There is also this rule: that so soon as any 
of these employees is called to duty at all, 
he is entitled to a full “day’s” pay;—he may 
not be called to duty for less. 


On some of the tables before us, there is a 
rate of pay indicated as being the rate that 
the worker in that category earns “ per hour,” 
the calculation being made by taking—prior 
to the change from a 10 hour day to an 8 
hour day one-tenth—and for the later dates, 
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one-eighth of the “daily rate.” To express 
in figures of so much per hour the rates of 
pay prevailing on different dates, is a very 
convenient and obvious device for visualizing 
the fluctuations of those rates; on account of 
that advantage, we will a little further on, 
utilize the device in making the comparisons. 
But we must caution that for four of the 
classes such figures are subject to very con- 
siderable modification by the operation of the 
mileage rule. In the case of Telegraphers, the 
rate “per hour” so obtained would be cor- 
rect, because the Telegrapher’s “day” con- 
sists of 8 actual hours of duty. But in the 
ease of Engineers, Firemen, Conductors, and 
Trainmen, except on yard duty, it would indi- 
cate only their guaranteed minimum per hour. 
It would not indicate that an hour in time 
had been given to earn that amount of money, 
unless—which is not the case—it were a fact 
that these latter employees were obliged to 
remain on duty always for the eight hours, 
and were not permitted in the eight hours to 
aarn in excess of the mileage constituting a 
“day ” namely 100 or 150 miles. So the “ per 
hour” earnings shown with reference to these 
four classes are very much less than what they 
may earn, and so far as we can see from all 
what is before us, considerably less than what 
they do earn per hour of time actually on 
duty. 

Next to be mentioned is that the work is 
not allotted by the employers, nor is it allotted 
in rotation to all the men of these classes, 
whose names appear upon the lists. Not all 
have similar opportunities of employment, for 
we are told there are seniority rules, self- 
imposed by the men themselves without par- 
ticipation by the companies, and carried out 
under the surveillance of the Brotherhoods’ 
officers. 

The seniority rules are too voluminous to be 
referred to more than in a summary way, but 
the feature of them is that seniors are entitled 
to employment by preference over their 
juniors. In general, the senior on the list may 
always exclude the junior from work; but the 
rule is tempered to this extent that there are 
fixed monthly maxima, and, after he has per- 
formed his maximum the senior may not, 
during the remainder of that month, exclude 
the junior. A consequence of this rule is that 
when work becomes scarce, the junior suffers. 
Seniors work up to their monthly maxima and 
those junior to them have employment only if 
there is any left over. . 

In addition to this seniority rule there is a 
demoting-promoting rule. By this latter a 
locomotive engineer is deemed to be a pro- 
moted fireman, which in fact he is, and when 
work is scarce, unemployed engineers are en- 


titled to be demoted temporarily and to be- 
come firemen; they are entitled to be put at 
the top of the list as the most senior of the 
firemen with right of preference to employ- 
ment as firemen over all juniors to them. In 
the same way conductors may become de- 
moted to brakemen, or trainmen. True that 
the monthly maxima apply to these demoted 
men, but in slack times with both rules oper- 
ating, it becomes extremely discriminatory for 
the original juniors in any of the classes. 

We have felt obliged to give attention to 
these rules and their operation because a very 
considerable portion of the employees’ dis- 
cussion at the hearings was with reference to 
them. 

The relation between these railway com- 
panies and these employees has this somewhat 
striking peculiarity: that there is no thought 
whatever of either quitting the other. Neither 
seems to have given any consideration to that 
alternative. Both contemplate continuance of 
everything as it is, but they cannot agree upon 
the rates of pay. In the employment contract 
between them either wishing a change in con- 
ditions is held to give a thirty-day notice to 
the other, as has been done here. Wage rates 
were agreed between them in 1927 and 1929, 
and now the companies seek to have the rates 
temporarily lowered. An integral part of the 
companies’ case is that the rate they propose, 
considering the lowered cost of all commo- 
dities is relatively as high as at any pre- 
vious time going back as far as 1914, 
that in fact as compared with the price of 
commodities entering into the cost of living 
it is relatively much higher than ever before. 

For proof of this the companies make com- 
parisons of wage rates and costs on different 
dates, going back to 1914, a pre-war date. 

Wage rates and costs prevailing in 1914 aré 
perhaps too remote for them to have direct 
bearing upon what should be effective rates 
to-day; still, with the fluctuations occurring 
since, they may inform upon the whole situa- 
tion, and it is true enough that they form 
part of the perspective. 

All the classes of employment included in 
the present reference existed in 1914 and all 
had rates of pay. From time to time these 
rates were revised; now all are much higher 
than they were in 1914. It is probably per- 
missible to say that: as they were in 1914 
these rates bore an intended proportion to 
each other (based probably upon the accepted 
importance of each employment), but it is a 
fact that in the different revisions since then, 
some employments were given much higher 
rates of increase than others—probably due to 
changing current conditions—and now after 
the last revision (1927 for the engineers, fire- 
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men and telegraphers, 1929 for the conductors 
and trainmen) though all the rates were 
notably higher than in 1914, the percentage of 
increase was not uniform among them all. 

Thus in the case of: 

Locomotive engineers: 1914 to 1927, the in- 
crease (including change in 1917 from a ten- 
hour to an eight-hour day) was (according 
to class of locomotive) from a minimum of 
-42-°9 cents per hour in 1914 to a minimum of 
79 cents in 1927, 49°6 cents to 92:5 cents; 53:9 
cents to 99 cents, 42°9 cents to 86 cents (only 
slight variances between Eastern and Western 
Lines). 

Locomotive firemen: from 1914 to 1927— 
(change to an eight-hour day in 1917) there 
was an increase according to class of locomo- 
tives from a minimum of 33-75 cents per hour 
in 1914 to a minimum of 61 cents per hour in 
1927, 32 cents to 69°5 cents, 33°5 cents to 74°5 
cents, 26 cents to 67:5 cents, 26°5 cents to 
68°75 cents; rates the same for Eastern and 
Western Lines. 


Conductors: from 1914 to 1929 (change to 
an eight-hour day 1917 for Eastern Lines, 1918 
for Western Lines), there was according to the 
classification of the train, passenger, freight 
or way freight, an increase from a minimum of 
45 cents per hour in 1914 to a minimum of 88-5 
cents per hour in 1929, 40 cents to 78°125 cents, 
45 cents to 84:625 cents, with small variances 
between Eastern and Western Lines. 

Trainmen: Similarly to conductors, an in- 
crease from a minimum of 29°5 cents per hour 
in 1914 to a minimum of 59°625 cents per hour 
in 1929, 27-5 cents to 61-75 cents, 26°7 cents 
to 61°375 cents, 30 cents to 66-375 cents, with 
small variances between Eastern and Western 
Lines. 

Yard Foremen, Yardmen and _ Swrtch 
Tenders: Actual pay for actual time, increases 
from 1914 to 1929 including change to eight- 
hour day in 1917: 38 cents per hour to 84°25 
cents per hour, 35 cents to 78:125 cents, small 
variances between Eastern and Western Lines. 

Telegraphers: Actual pay for actual time, in- 
creases from 1914 to 1929, including change to 
eight-hour day in 1918. 

Eastern Lines: According to category: from 
23 cents per hour in 1914 to 60 cents in 1929, 
25°5 cents to 63°25 cents, 28-75 cents to 68:25 
cents, 28°75 cents to 68°75 cents, 59°5 cents 
to $1-0825, 67-75 cents to $1°2375. 


Western Lines. According to category: from 
28:25 cents to 65°5 cents, 31 cents to 67°75 
cents, 31 cents to 72°75 cents, 68 cents to 
$1-1075, 76 cents to $1°25. 

It is sufficient to read through this list to 
' see that for all these employments the rates 
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of wages were doubled, and more than doubled, 
between 1914 and the wage agreements nego- 
tiated in 1927 to 1929. The advance was 
reached by steps, some few recessions inter- 
vened. A Conciliation Board to deal with a 
demanded increase of railway pay was actually 
functioning when the outbreak of war occurred, 
and it then ceased acting. Pressure for in- 
crease of railway wages was renewed however, 
and in 1917 this was met (perhaps only par- 
tially) by a change from a ten-hour day to 
an eight-hour day, the “daily rate” of pay 
remaining the same. This was operative Ist 
April, 1917, for engineers, conductors, trainmen 
and yardmen Eastern Lines, Ist July for fire- 
men Eastern Lines, lst August for engineers 
and firemen Western Lines, Ist October for 
telegraphers Eastern and Western Lines, and 
Ist January, 1918, for conductors, trainmen and 
yardmen Western Lines. 

So far as it affected the employers, the 
adoption of the eight-hour day increased the 
wage rate by 25 per cent, perhaps in effect by 
more, because time became overtime after 
eight hours instead of after ten hours. In 
figures it increased the railways’ wage bill in 
overtime by some $9,250,000. Labour was not 
satisfied with these increases and from early in 
1918 continued to press for more. 

But there then intervened a new, and as it 
proved to be, a peremptory factor to affect this 
Canadian railway wage question. The United 
States had become a belligerent. As a war 
measure the United States Government had 
taken over the complete control of all rail- 
ways, and was to administer and operate them 
for government account. A prominent politi- 
cal supporter of the then administration, Mr. 
W. G. McAdoo, became Director General of 
Railway Administration. 

From that moment the United States rail- 
ways ceased to be industrial enterprises; the 
rules of business no longer applied to their 
operation. The Director General of Railway 
Administration listened to the demands made 
upon him, he appointed a Railway Wage Com- 
mission (the Lane Commission) and on its re- 
port, he promulgated a scale of wages for the 
railroads under his control. This 1s very gen- 
erally known as the McAdoo Award. ‘The 
details of this award need not be referred to, 
but it is permissible to say that the wage 
increases granted were enormous,—some $850,- 
000,000 added to the annual cost of those rail- 
ways. However, as the totality of these wages 
was to be paid by the United States Govern- 
ment, as war expenditure, the railway com- 
panies had not at that time any special grounds 
on which to found objections. 

All such measures taken by the U.S. govern- 
ment and its officers are matters of American 
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Governmental administration, this Board may 
aot in any way comment upon them, but the 
repercussion set up in Canada by reason of 
them forms an antecedent part of the situa- 
tion which is now before this Board. 


So soon as the McAdoo Award was pro- 
mulgated in the US. Canadian Railway 
Labour pressed for the adoption of the same 
rates in Canada. The reasons given included 
the similarity of the work, and the approxi- 
mation of economic conditions. If there was 
similarity in the situations of the employees, 
in the two countries, there was certainly no 
similarity between the employers. In the 
United States, the wages were a war expendi- 
ture of the Federal Government just enter- 
ing the War, in Canada they were (except in 
the case of the Intercolonial) costs of private 
industrial enterprises. To impose upon the 
Canadian Railways the rates of wages in the 
McAdoo Award, meant to increase the rail- 
way wage bill by some $57,000,000 per annum. 
(Of all the above it was estimated the Gov- 
ernment railways’ share would be $5,600,000). 

The railways were absolutely unable to find 
the money wherewith to meet any such in- 
creases, the details of their finances are set 
out in the letter of Sir Henry Drayton at- 
tached to the Order in Council P.C. 1768 of 
16th July, 1918. 

Canadian Railway labour had demanded the 
immediate adoption of the McAdoo rates of 
pay, under the alternative of an immediate 
general strike. The railways had applied to 
Sir Henry Drayton, and on 15th July, 1918, 
he wrote that letter, these passages occurring 
in it: 

“The larger railway companies have ap- 
proached me in connection with the threat- 
ened strike of railway employees. 

“The management of the railways ae 
are extremely desirous that no strike should 
occur, and that there be no interruption to 
the country’s war effort. 

“ With everything pointing to a disastrous 
strike, the railways’ executives are most 
anxious to advise the men, and to advise 
them to-day, that the Canadian lines will 
adopt the rate basis of the McAdoo Award. 
; .’ and further on 
“the labour situation appears to be one 
which permits of no delay.” 


It was in the urgent and threatening circum- 
stances appearing from Sir Henry Drayton’s 
letter that the Government, on the next 
day, 16th July, 1918, as a war measure, 
adopted P.C. 1768 which virtually enacted into 
Canada the wages rates of the McAdoo Award, 
including amendments of extensions thereof. 
The same Order in Council, by way of re- 


couping the railways for this new enormous 
load, raised the freight rates in Canada by 
what was 15 per cent. 

Following this were some extensions of the 
McAdoo Award, then in May, 1921, a 20 per 
cent reduction of the wage scale in the United 
States followed in October by a reduction in 
Canada; in Canada a modification 16th Janu- 
ary, 1922; in 1925 an increase of 6 per cent in 
the US. followed in Canada in 1926 by a simi- 
lar increase. Then the wage agreements of 
1927 and 1929 above mentioned were made 
between the present parties. 

In the latter half of 1929 began the pro- 
longed and continuing business slide, too vividly 
experienced for it to be necessary to recall it, 
and in September, 1931, the railways asked for 
a reduction in wage rates of 10 per cent. The 
employees not being willing to the reduction, 
a Board was constituted. The Board report- 
ed under date 30th November, 1931, recom- 
mending reduction of the basic rates as asked 
for. The employees refused a reduction of 
the basic rate but on 4th February, 1932, the 
parties agreed to deduction from pay cheques 
of 10 per cent, the basic rate to remain un- 
changed. Then the present proposal that 
from 3rd March the deductions be 20 per cent 
instead of 10 per cent. 


We have felt obliged to relate these changes 
for they have been referred to throughout the 
hearings. We have intimated above, and we 
now say, that in our view the contrast which 
might justify in February, 1933, the deduc- 
tions asked for from the rates agreed upon 
in 1927 and 1929, would be a contrast between 
the conditions on the two dates. We do not 
think that references to the conditions on the 
anterior dates are of special help, though we 
do not deny that they are of interest. We 
think that, by using the cost of living tables 
as their measure, the railways have succeeded 
in showing that, prior to the present basic 
rates, increases in wages have outdistanced 
fluctuations in the cost of living, and also that 
the margin has been quite noticeably to the 
advantage of the worker. We think that that 
is as it should be, and the railways have ex- 
pressed unreserved assent. We are clear that, 
though the bare figures of the cost of articles 
of subsistence and the tables issued by the 
Dominion statisticians are of considerable 
help in a matter of this kind, yet taken by 
themselves alone they are insufficient. This 
not for the reason suggested during the hear- 
ing that they are merely indications of 
“trends,” for they are not, they are actual 
costs figures, but because multifarious other 
factors are inseparable from the problem. 

With respect to the period preceding the 
present basic rates, we have not much beyond 
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the published tables, but with respect to the 
period between 1927 and 1929 and February 
1938, we have, in addition to the cost of living 
tables, the extremely pertinent figures of the 
industry in which these men were engaged, 
and the common knowledge that all of us 
have, enabling us to contrast the general situa- 
tions on the two dates. We feel we are fully 
in a position to contrast the situation of 1927- 
1929 and that on March, 1983, and that we 
are fully in a position to state that general 
commodity values and cost of living, and 
labour values, namely, rates of pay for all 
classes, professional, clerical, manual, have 
diminished in excess of 20 per cent between 
these two dates. 

The other aspect to be considered is, as 
stated above, the amount of pay that these 
rates have brought in to the individual. It 
was said before that the so-called “rate per 
day” helped little as a basis for calculation, 
the real basis being mileage. As stated, when 
mentioning the seniority and demoting rules, 
the Brotherhoods have fixed monthly mileage 
maxima which should not be exceeded; these 
are: 

For engineers and firemen, passenger service, 
4,800 miles, (as the mileage required to earn 
a “day’s” pay is 150 in the passenger service, 
the above maximum entitles these men to 
make 32 days per month, plus arbitraries, over- 
time, detentions, etc.). 

For Engineers and firemen, freight service: 
3,800 miles. (The mileage for this service be- 
ing 100, this maximum entitles these men to 
make 38 days’ pay in a month, plus extras). 

For Conductors and trainmen, passenger ser- 
vice 6,250 miles, (equal to 41 days’ pay per 
month, plus extras). 

The same on freight service 4,500 miles, 
(equal to 45 days’ pay per month, plus ex- 
tras.) 

The fact that there are Brotherhood rules 
which forbid exceeding these mileages indi- 
cates very clearly that to exceed them would 
be not at all impossible nor unlikely. The 
fact that it is considered normal for locomotive 
engineers and firemen to make 32 days’ pay 
per month in the passenger service, and 38 
days’ pay per month in the freight service, 
and normal for conductors and trainmen to 
make 41 days’ per month in the passenger ser- 
vice, and 45 days’ pay per month in freight 
service, must, we think, put it beyond doubt 
that to refer to their rate of pay as being so 
much “per day” is misleading. 

When we had brought to our attention the 
seniority rules and the demoting rule and then 
these monthly maxima rules, it seemed as if 
a limited number of men were getting the 
employment. We sought to ascertain what 
on the average each individual’s pay would 


amount to. It seemed that this information 
was not easy to secure. The railways had 
produced as their Exhibit No. 10 the returns 
made to the Government for statistical pur- 
poses in 1931, and again in 1932, of the average 
annual income of each of the classes of em- 
ployees now in question. (Transcript page 
274). It showed the average income to 
have been in 1931 $2,214, and in 1932 (when 
the 10 per cent deduction was in effect), 
$1,963. We were assured by the employees 
that these figures were not reliable guides as 
they were mere estimates, Then we took the 
employees’ exhibit No. 2, (transcript page 166) 
there the average totals in employment year 
by year were given, together with the total 
wages paid (transcript page 167). These 
figures worked out to show the averge pay 
per individual of the train and engine crews 
was in 1931 C.P.R. $2,283, C.N.R. $2,294, and 
in 1932 C.P.R. $2,023, C.N.R. $2,047 (the 10 
per cent deduction being effected in 1932). 

The employees objected to these figures also 
(derived from their own exhibit No. 2), say- 
ing that they did not take into account the 
considerable sacrifices of time that these 
classes were making in order to allow juniors 
a chance to work, meaning that they were by 
consent reducing monthly maxima that they 
were otherwise entitled to. They assured us 
the only way to get the exact figures would 
be by examining all the pay rolls—an im- 
possible task to examine the fortnightly pay 
rolls of 20,000 men over a period of two years. 
They suggested the possibility of getting com- 
munication of the Income Tax Returns. 

For our part we were satisfied that the 
figures on either of the exhibits approximated 
the exact earnings quite sufficiently to give us 
the guide we were seeking. We were quite 
ready to believe that time had been voluntarily 
given up to juniors, but as much stress has 
been made upon this point—we wished some- 
thing definite which would show the extent 
of it. Then we found it exactly (transcript 
page 285), namely, in 1931 the trainmen con- 
sented that their monthly maximum would be 
37 days’ pay instead of 42 in passenger ser- 
vice, and 35 days’ pay instead of 45 in freight 
service, and from November 1, 1932, the con- 
ductors have consented to diminish their max- 
imum from 41 to 40 days in passenger service 
and from 45 to 38 days in freight service. 
Thus, out of regard for juniors, the senior 
trainmen are entitled at present to earn only 
37 days’ pay in a month, when in the pas- 
senger service, and only 35 days’ pay when in 
the freight service. Conductors may now earn 
only 40 days’ pay per month in the passenger 
service and only 38 days when in freight ser- 
vice. However by the seniority and demoting 
rules they are sure to earn all of those reduced 
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maxima before juniors can get employment 
at all. 

Before sittings terminated the Employees 
tendered witnesses to prove by concrete cases 
what the earnings really were. We do not 
think that much of value was brought out by 
these witnesses. Gauthier, Locomotive fire- 
man during 1932 employed in the yards at 
Montreal, and made earnings $1,838.55; he 
says he renounced to a considerable amount 
of mileage; but his figures show that in his 
year he made and was paid for 378 “ days’ 
pay”; in 1930 he had made $2,840.20 and in 
1931 $2,271.70. 

Witzel, freight conductor now acting as 
brakeman at $4.91 per day, earns 28 days’ pay 
per month, at $4.91 equals $137.48 on the basic 
rates. 

McCollum, Locomotive fireman, Moncton, 
N.B. earned 1982, $1,291. 

Ferguson, North Bay although 20 years in 
service is on the extra list and in 1932 earned 
about $120 per month. 

These are referred to as “examples of the 
tragedy that has come to the profession,” 
(Transcript page 226). 

We think it would serve no useful purpose 
to attempt to review all the matters put for- 
ward as arguments against the proposed deduc- 
tion of pay. Clearly and definitely the situa- 
‘ion appears to us to be this: in good times 
she numbers of the train and engine crews 
amount to about 24,000 for the two systems, 
a number of services have been dispensed with, 
and in 1982 there were about 17,000 in employ. 
The diminished amount of work is not divided 
equitably among the list of 24,000, but is 
divided according to the seniority rule, the de- 
moting rule, and the monthly maximum rules. 
It is retained by the seniors; these seniors 
have suffered but little diminution of employ- 
ment since 1929, and during all the time they 
have been on the full basic rates of pay ex- 
cept since Ist December 1931; the juniors 
roughly the 7,000, have by those same rules 
been deprived of work almost altogether. The 
seniority and demoting and the monthly maxi- 
ma rules make it that those out of work have 
no interest in the present matter, for there 
is no work that can come to them, and so no 
pay. The sole employees interested in oppos- 
ing the present application are those seniors, 
they are holding all the jobs and drawing all 
the pay. 

The appeal (transcript page 178) coming 
from them in the above circumstances is, we 
consider, unjustifiable. Modifications of the 
seniority and demoting and monthly maxima 
rules would very soon alleviate the 7,000 who 


are now kept out in the cold. We give the 
citation as characteristic. (Page 178): 

“Our men, women and children must eat; 
they must be protected from sickness; they 
must be safeguarded from cold and pain; 
they must find a way to live like human 
beings; they must meet their fixed charges; 
some one must pay these fixed charges....” 

Since one year ago thousands of (page 
179) “men have lost their jobs. Hundreds 
of millions of dollars in the savings of the 
workers and in property owned by the work- 
ers, have been used up, in living through the 
hard year of widespread unemployment. 
Clothing, household supplies, and furnish- 
ings, even reserve supplies of food and fuel, 
all the absolute necessities of existence have 
been gradually used up by those who had 
no income for replacement. Thousands are 
to-day dependent upon relatives and friends, 
upon public and private charity, who were 
not dependent a year ago. Where will you. 
find a railway worker (or for that matter 
any employed man) to-day who is not sup- 
porting new dependants, in addition to those 
he supported a year ago? Where will you 
find a household of a wage earner where the 
standard of living has not been reduced, not 
only because of reduced wages, but because 
of the necessity of sharing his work or in- 
come, or both, with those who have no work 
or no income?” 


On the whole we find that there has been a 
decrease in the current price and value, in 
terms of money, of labour, of all classes, of 
not less than 20 per cent between 1929 and 
February 1983; we find that there are no rea- 
sons for suggesting that the employees in 
question should be exempted from this per- 
centage of reduction; we find that by the 
seniority and demoting and monthly maxima 
rules the work available has been reserved 
for seniors to the evident exclusion of juniors; 
we believe, though this was not established 


by proof before us, that if the work available 


had been equitably divided up among the total 
number, instead of being kept for the seniors 
to the exclusion of the juniors, there would 
probably have been no distress among these 
latter, mor among any of the whole 24,000; 
that by reason of those rules the juniors are 
really not interested in the proposed cut, only 
the seniors are, and they have been in regular 
employment at almost full regular rates 
throughout the depression period; that the 
opposition to the companies’ proposal is made 
by or on behalf of the seniors; that in the 
circumstances the cut will throw no undue 
hardship upon them. 
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We beg to recommend that according to the 
merits and substantial justice of the case the 
proposal of the companies should be approved, 
to be put into effect from first May next, 
namely, the ten per cent deduction provided 
in the agreement of February 4, 1932, to con- 
tinue, and for wages earned after May 1, 
1933, an additional deduction be made of 10 
per cent, thus making a total of twenty per 
cent on the wages earned subsequent to 
May 1, 1938. 


Minority 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, and in the matter of differ- 
ences between the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and Canadian Pacific Railway (sub- 
sidiary railways Dominion Atlantic Railway, 
Quebec Central Railway, Northern Alberta 
Railway, and Esquimault and Nanaimo Rail- 
way) on the one hand, and certain of their 
employees on the other hand, being locomo- 
tive engineers, locomotive firemen, conductors, 
trainmen and telegraphers. 

Sir,—The undersigned, a member appointed 
by you to deal with the above-mentioned mat- 
ter, has the honour to advise you that, for the 
reasons hereunder appearing, he dissents from 
the report dated at Ottawa the 25th day of 
April, 1933, and signed by the Honourable 
Mr. Justice G. F. Gibsone, Chairman, and 
George C. McDonald, Esq., C.A., a member 
of such Board. 


The undersigned does not find it difficult to 
agree with much that is said in the report 
of the majority of the Board. There certainly 
has been a decline of railway traffic. It is 
undeniable that we are in the midst of eco- 
nomic distress. Clearly all values expressable 
in terms of money have undergone since 1929 
an acute shrinkage. Indeed, this minority re- 
port might almost, for the purposes of argu- 
ment, admit, without conceding, all facts 
stated in the majority report and proceed at 
once to state and support the view which 
finally it presents. If that view be right then 
it will be immaterial whether any or all facts 
stated in the majority report are right or 
wrong. It may be well, however, to correct, 
with proper respect and due recognition of the 
eomplete honesty of those responsible for 
them, certain errors which, as usual in cases 
which involve multitudinous matters of fact, 
were bound to arise. If these errors were not 
of such a character that they might react un- 


The whole respectfully submitted. 
G. F. GIBSONE, J. 


Chairman. 
GEO. C. McDONALD, 
Member. 


I dissent from the foregoing report and will 
submit reasons by way of minority report. 


W. F. O'CONNOR, 
Member. 


Report 


favourably upon those whom in a particular 
sense the undersigned represented on the Board 
they might and would have been overlooked. 


The report of the majority of the Board 
errs rather seriously with relation to mileage 
earnings. The undersigned understands that 
certain railway workers are paid primarily 
upon a mileage basis, freight mileage, in cases 
to which it applies being calculated to yield 
twelve and one-half miles per hour, or 100 
miles per 8 hours, and passenger mileage being 
calculated to yield generally 20 miles per hour 
or 150 miles per seven and one-half hours. 
Being paid upon a mileage basis if a railway 
employee does not get the opportunity to 
earn mileage (if, say, he is sidetracked) his 
hours, rating twelve and one-half miles to the 
hour in the case of freight mileage, and 20 
miles per hour in the case of passenger mile- 
age, will run on. Otherwise he would not be 
earning, although called upon the job, held’ 
upon the job and performing a service. The 
“day” and “hour ’’ measurements are devised 
to care for such railway workers as, being upon 
a mileage basis, fail to make the estimated 
earnable mileage. 


With deference, the majority of the Board 
errs when it states that as soon as the requisite 
100 or 150 miles “has been made inside of 
8 hours that earned mileage counts for a 
full day’s pay.” The pay is by mileage. In 
such a case no “day’s” pay enters into the 
case. The railway employees, if in less than 8 
hours he has made the 100 miles at freight 
mileage, or the 150 miles at passenger mile- 
age, will not be concerned about day’s pay. If 
he is not at the end of his run he will go 
right along earning more mileage at the same 
rate as before. But the runs are generally so 
laid out that railway workers have not the 
opportunity to earn extraordinary mileage. It 
is only theoretically true that a railway em- 
ployee “may make one and one-half or two 
days’ pay in eight hours.” Except in extra- 
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ordinary cases freight trains do not make 150 
or 200 miles in 8 hours, nor do many passenger 
trains make 225 or 300 miles in 8 hours. When 
they do the same crews may not make the 
full run. The divisions are not long enough 
to permit in fact what is theoretically possible. 
Railway workers cannot cash in their theoreti- 
cal opportunities for earning. They are paid 
only for their actually run mileage or its 
equivalent worked out upon a time rule. An- 
other thing, the 150 miles per 8 hours rule in 
passenger traffic applies only to conductors and 
trainmen in through passenger service, such as 
on runs from Montreal to Toronto. It is not 
a fact that a railway employee who is called 
to duty at all is “entitled to a full day’s 
pay.” 

The seniority rules are not, as stated in the 
majority report, “self imposed by the men 
themselves without participation by the com- 
panies and carried out under the surveillance 
of the Brotherhoods’ officers.” On the contrary 
these rules have been agreed to by employers 
and employees alike and are part of the con- 
ditions of employment settled as between 
them. The railways support and apply the 
rules mentioned and it is to their advantage 
to do so. Most large industries, even in the 
absence of labour agreements apply of their 
own volition like rules to the employment of 
labour. 


There seems to run through the whole of the 
Report of the majority of the Board a dis- 
paragement of, at times amounting almost to 
an attack upon, the system of labour employ- 
ment which has been applied for many years 
by Canadian and United States railways. It 
is not modesty but discretion that leads the 
undersigned to admit that the railway manage- 
ments know their business as well at least as 
he does. He will concede, even, that they 
know it better. The history of the McAdoo 
award, as recited in the majority report, while 
merely atmospheric is undesirably atmospheric. 
Whether that award, made away back in 1918, 
was or was not a “war measure ” and whether 
or not the introduction into Canada of equiva- 
lent wage rates was a “war measure” or the 
result of an anticipated or possible strike is 
wholly immaterial to the present day issue be- 
fore the Board. If the railways have been in 
the past “shaken down” by unpatriotic em- 
ployees (which is denied) there has been every 
opportunity since to right the wrong. Seem- 
ingly, however, the railways were rather 
pleased with the effects of the McAdoo award 
and its Canadian equivalent. Several substan- 
tial increases of rates of wages have been made 
by them since its promulgation in 1918. The 
culmination came in 1927 and 1929 when the 
basic rates which the railways, parties to the 


present dispute, concede are so fair and reason- 
able under normal conditions that they should 
be retained intact and applied as soon as pos- 
sible again, were set and agreed upon. These 
basic rates considerably exceed those of the 
McAdoo award. In writing with relation to: 
wage increases and reductions since the 
McAdoo award the majority of the Board errs. 
as to fact in one respect. The reduction of 
basic rates made in the United States in May, 
1921, was not one of 20%. It was one of 12%. 
In the following October the basic rates in 
Canada were reduced as to some railway crafts 
in the same degree, that is 12%. By January, 
1922, all Canadian railway crafts had suffered 
a like reduction. Then in 1925 came a United 
States increase of 6% in basic rates. In 1926: 
Canadian railways followed suit. As stated, 
the now prevailing basic rates were fixed in 
1927 and 1929. All agree that under normal 
conditions these rates are not excessive or ex- 
traordinary, but, instead, fair and reasonable. 
It is therefore somewhat surprising to the 
undersigned to read in the report of the 
majority of the Board considerable matter 
which seems designed to indicate that the 
earnings of the railway employees are higher 
than they ought to be at any time or under 
any circumstances. In this connection the ma- 
jority of the Board has very clearly and 
materially erred as to fact and in such manner 
as to impair seriously the value of several 
of its subsequent conclusions. It sought to dis- 
cover “the amount of pay that these rates. 
have brought in to the individual ”, and havy- 
ing worked out (for some purpose neither 
mentioned nor apparent) the number of “days” 
which, theoretically, a railway employee, such 
as an engineer or firemen in passenger service 
who, with a maximum of 4,800 miles permitted 
mileage, and taking 150 miles travel as a 
“day”, could earn, such majority finds that 
the employee may work 32 days per month, 
plus extras. The best that can be said pos- 
sibly, as to this demonstration, is that it con- 
tains no arithmetical errors. The engineer or 
firemen, if things which are practically sure to 
prevent do not prevent may work the 32 
“days”. He may, indeed, work more “days”, 
for, as a matter of fact, the majority of the 
Board has erred in applying to him the wrong 
rule. This mileage business was not discussed 
in open session of the Board in the presence 
of the parties—hence liability to error when 
invading, guideless, a foreign field. The major- 
ity of the Board has in the same connection 
erred in other respects. For example, the 
maximum mileage of a trainman in passenger 
service is 5,500 miles—not 6,250 miles, as stated. 
The majority of the Board, as a result of this: 
error stated his theoretical earning power by 
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days as being 41 days per month. It is only 
36 days per month. Further, the maximum 
mileage of a trainman in freight service is not 
4.500 miles per month, as stated, but only 3,500 
miles per month. This error of the majority 
of the Board led it to state as actual his 
theoretical earning power by days as “45 days 
per month, plus extras.” It is really 35 “days” 
per month. 

Errors such as these and others appearing 
in the majority opinion of the Board—errors 
which in cases enhance by 25 per cent or more 
the real earning capacity of employees, detract 
seriously from the value of the deductions of 
the Board as to the obligation or capacity of 
railway employees to stand a 20 per cent de- 
duction from the existing basic rates of wages. 
Doubtless any particular employee who has 
been earning or receiving only 75 or 80 per 
cent of the earnings ascribed to him would be 
quite content to receive the ascribed wages 
and forfeit 10 per cent or more of them. Such 
a man would not be surprised if asked to 
make the contribution mentioned. Errors of 
fact such as indicated rock the very base of 
the majority report of the Board. It should 
not be overlooked that, in general, the railway 
workers, some of the crafts with greater gen- 
erosity than others, have voluntarily restricted 
themselves as to earnings in the interest of 
their unemployed brethren, former employees 
who have been laid off by the railways be- 
cause of lack of traffic. For example, the 
passenger and freight brakemen and baggage- 
men and the majority of yardmen are said 
to have given up from $15 to $30 per month 
each, in opportunity to earn wages in the in- 
terest of junior employees who have been laid 
off. In some cases these limitations upon 
earning power have been in effect for three 
years. It is at least plausible that in case 
the imposition of a further cut in income 
should compel such railway employees as have 
been sharing work with their unemployed 
juniors to reserve to themselves hereafter their 
full opportunity to earn, thus throwing the 
mentioned junior employees upon their re- 
spective communities for support, the now pro- 
‘posed cut will be of doubtful value to either 
the Dominion government—owner of Cana- 
dian National Railways but fairy godfather 
to the unemployed, or the Canadian Pacific 
Railway—Canada’s largest taxpayer. 

Apart, however, from all considerations 
heretofore mentioned the undersigned is of 
opinion that upon legal grounds these pro- 
ceedings must fail of effect. 

These legal grounds are as follows:— 


When, on January 28, 1933, the notice upon 
which the application in the present proceed- 
ings is based was made a right to deduct 10 
per cent off pane rates of pay, actually in 


effect as the result of an agreement or col- 
lective bargain but subject to the terms of a 
certain agreement dated February 4, 1982, was 
in existence. At the time of the application 
for this Board it was not. The employers 
assumed that it was. The employees con- 
tended, and the undersigned is of opinion 
that they were right, that such agreement was 
not in effect. The right mentioned, which ex- 
pired on January 31, 1933, existed by virtue 
of agreement. It was limited in point of time. 
On February 1, 1933, upon the expiration of 
the time limited by that agreement, of Febru- 
ary 4, 1932, the situation for the purposes of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, in a 
case of proposed reduction of wages was as 
follows: Section 58 required at least thirty 
days’ notice of an intended “ change affecting 
Re; wages” and in the case of non-accept- 
ance by the employees (that is in the absence 
of agreement for a reduction), the Act pro- 
vided that “it shall be unlawful for the em- 
ployer to make effective a proposed change 
in wages........ or for the employees to go 
on strike” until a Board should be estab- 
lished and all the terms of the Act be ful- 
filled. The application for the Board must 
have been made “ by the employers proposing 
the change in wages,” (sec. 58) and the em- 
ployers were forbidden by the Act to “alter 
the conditions of employment with respect 
to wages,” until the Board should have ful- 
filled its functions. As to the interim, the Act 
provided that “the relationship of employer 
and employee shall continue uninterrupted by 
the dispute or anything arising out of the 
dispute.” (Sec. 58) Sections 6 and 16 of the 
Act support and expand the foregoing. 

The undersigned is of opinion that the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act does not 
authorize any Board organized under it to 
declare that a basic rate of wages existing 
by agreement of parties and desired to be pre- 
served by them, a rate of wages payable under 
an unimpaired and unassailed, indeed mutu- 
ally supported, collective bargain or agree- 
ment, can be or ought to be affected by any- 
thing which this Board may report. The 
proposal of the majority of the Board implies 
that notwithstanding the acknowledged exist- 
ence of agreements fixing rates of wages which 
agreements evidence in the words of the Act 
a “condition of employment with respect to 
wages” which may not lawfully be changed 
except upon compliance with the Act, a Board 
established under that Act, noting that in 
1932 the railway employees agreed, individu- 
ally, to accept for a definite and now expired 
period a 10 per cent deduction from the 
amount rightfully owing to them under an 
existing and presently unimpaired agreement 
whereunder they were individually entitled 
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to full payment, may declare that such em- 
ployees should individually be subjected with- 
out agreement and for an indefinite period 
and without previous compliance, on the part 
of the employers, with the Act, to an indi- 
vidual 20 per cent deduction from what is by 
law rightfully due them, collectively, accord- 
ing to the terms of that existing unimpaired, 
unassailed and mutually supported agree- 
ment. 


It is necessary for the purposes of the Act 
to locate and identify the condition respect- 
ing wages as of February 1, 1933, so that the 
change of condition upon which the applica- 
tion of the Act to the dispute between the 
parties depends may appear. If on February 
1, 1933, the wages rates as fixed by the agree- 
ments of 1927 and 1929 applied they would 
represent and disclose the condition, and any 
change of it must relate to such rates. If 
the proceedings before and the jurisdiction of 
this Board, (which turn upon the application 
and the terms of the dispute between the 
parties as stated in the application) related 
to a reduction of the basic rate—to a lower- 
ing by 20 per cent of some or all of the wage 
rate items of the wage schedule of the exist- 
ing agreements as to working conditions— 
there would be a consistent case and one 
clearly within the Act. The 'Macdonnell 
Board, of 1931, (whose report being not ac- 
cepted by the employees was disregarded by 
both parties) was consistent with the Act, in 
declaring its opinion, right or wrong upon the 
merits, that the items of the basic rates as set 
forth in the agreements of 1927 and 1929 
should be reduced by 10 per cent. That Board 
located the condition as to wages and favoured 
its change. But before the Board in the pres- 
ent case both parties insisted that the agree- 
ment relating, among other working condi- 
tions, to wage rates continued, and must con- 
tinue in effect. The employers at the very 
end of the proceedings before the Board, stated 
with the utmost impressiveness that they 
were not demanding and had never intended 
to demand any impairment of the agreement 
which established the basic wage rates. This 
admission settles a very important point,— 
to wit that no notice given to the employees 
has demanded or was intended to demand or 
notify of any desire or intention to reduce 
the basic rates. Thus if the condition relat- 
ing to wages was, within the meaning of the 
Act, on February 1, 1933, that the employees 
were entitled to be paid the “basic rates,” 
meaning those of the yet existing agreements 
of 1927 and 1929, no notice of intention or 
desire to change that condition has ever been 
given and, regardless of any report or opinion 
of this Board, that condition relating to wages 
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cannot lawfully be changed until notice of in- 
tent or desire to change it is given and a 
Board has been erected under the Act to deal 
with the dispute, if any, that may arise as 
a result of the giving of the notice. 

The undersigned submits that on February 
1, 1933, the condition as to wages was that 
the “basic rates” above mentioned applied. 
The soundness of this submission depends 
upon the true construction of the already 
mentioned agreement of February 4, 1932. The 
situation at the time when the parties wrote 
and signed that agreement was as follows:— 


The Macdonnell Board had expressed its 
opinion, by a majority, that there should be 
a 10 per cent reduction of the basic rates. 
Acceptance of this opinion, if it were accepted 
in accordance with its terms, would have en- 
tailed an impairment of then and now exist- 
ing collective bargains, and, so far as agree- 
ment was concerned, would have entailed 
action by the employees, in the future, 
towards the obtaining of a Board under the 
Act whenever they might be impelled to seek 
restoration of their 10 per cent loss of income. 
The employees refused to accept that Board’s 
recommendations. The employers and the em- 
ployees conferred. As they conferred the em- 
ployers were free to lock out and _ the 
employees were free to strike. A Board had 
effectively functioned. The Act had been com- 
pled with. Understanding the “principle” of 
the Board’s decision to be that the employees 
should undergo a 10 per cent cut in wages, 
the parties, rejecting the decision, accepted its 
“principle.” The decision embraced only three 
elements—l1. The 10 per cent cut. 2. Reduc- 
tion. of the basic rates to produce it. 3. Re- 
troactivity of the cut. Reduction of basic 
rates was rejected. So was the matter of 
retroactivity. Only the 10 per cent cut, to 
be had otherwise than by reduction of basic 
rates and without retroactive application, sur- 
vived. 


The precise terms of the operative part of 
the agreement of February 4, 1932, upon which 
so much depends, were as follows:— 


“(a) 10 per cent shall be deducted from each 
employee’s pay cheques.” (Note that 
each employee gives up by way of de- 
duction 10 per cent of an amount other- 
wise coming to him), 

“Basic rates of pay as specified in the 

various schedules shall remain in effect.” 

(Note that this provision reinforces the 

idea of an individual concession of 10 

per cent by each employee). 

“(c) This agreement shall be effective from 
December 1, 1931, to January 31, 1933, 
but if, on or after December 1, 1932, 
business conditions have not so im- 


(b) 
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proved as to enable the railways to ter- 
minate the agreement at January 31, 
1933, notice of that effect will be given 
to the representatives of the employees, 
upon which the parties to this agree- 
ment will confer further and” (they?) 
agree to make every reasonable effort 
to bring the matter to a conclusion be- 
fore the 31st of January, 1933. (Note 
that no part of paragraph (c) of this 
agreement affects or impairs the de- 
fined period during which, per that para- 
graph, the agreement is to be effective.) 
Note also that the only part of the 
agreement which can have been meant 
to “remain in effect” is paragraph (a) 
relating to the deduction of the 10 per 
cent from individual pay cheques. There 
are only the three paragraphs, (a) re- 
lates to the 10 per cent deduction, (b) 
keeps the basic rates in effect notwith- 
standing (a), and (c) is the paragraph 
which provides the defined period.) 


It has been said that no part of paragraph 
(c) of the agreement affects or impairs the 
defined period of effectiveness of the agree- 
ment of February 4, 1932. If on or after De- 
cember 1, 1932, the employers (because busi- 
ness conditions have not improved “so as to 
enable the railways to terminate the agreement 
at January 31, 1933”), realize that they will 
not be able to resume payment of the basic 
rates they are to give “notice to that effect ” 
to the employees, whereupon, as they agree, 
the employers and employees, “will confer 
further.” They are to endeavour “to bring 
the matter” (as to whether the employers 
are able to resume payment of the basic rate 
after January 31, 1933), “to a conclusion be- 
fore the 3lst of January, 1933.” This is no 
more than an agreement to confer and, if 
possible, to agree, relating to possible release 
of the employers from contractual obligation. 
The expression “so as to enable the railways 
to terminate the agreement at January 31, 
1933,” as used in the agreement is ambiguous. 
The employers had by the agreement fixed the 
period of its duration as from December 1, 
1931, to January 31, 1933. Their construction 
of the expression, apparently adopted by the 
majority conclusion of this Board, seems to 
be that it means “so as to enable the rail- 
ways to resume payment of the basic rates 
at January 31, 1933.” Adopting this not un- 
reasonable construction it appears from the 
agreement of February 4, 1932, that the em- 
ployers, having the right to deduct 10 per 
cent from individual pay cheques only until 
January 31, 1933, were granted by the agree- 
ment the advantage, exerciseable at any time 
after December 1, 1932, in case in their opinion 
business conditions made it apparent that 


whatever might be the obligation of their 
agreements they would not be able on Janu- 
ary 31, 1933, to resume payment at the basic 
rates, of giving to the employees notice that 
they, the employers would not be able on 
February 1, 1933, to resume payment of the 
basic rates, and thus procuring as of right a 
discussion with their employees, which might 
result, before default, in concessions by them. 
Upon notice being given the parties, according 
to the agreement, were to “confer further” (as 
to what was to be done relating to the in- 
ability of the employers to resume payment 
of the basic rate after January 31, 1933), and, 
if possible, reach, by agreement, a conclusion 
as to that matter “before the 31st of Janu- 
ary, 1933.” The notice was given, the parties 
conferred but did not before the 31st of Janu- 
ary, 1933, or at all, reach a conclusion, where- 
fore, the temporary agreement of February 4, 
1933, having expired, the older then and now 
continuing, agreement with relation to wages 
and working conditions, and setting and apply- 
ing the rates of wages continued in effect free 
of any right in the employers to deduct from 
the cheques of individual employees 10 per 
cent or any other amount. Nothing in the 
agreement of February 4, 1932, enables the 
employers to make after January 31, 1983, any 
such deduction. The basic rates of pay being 
lawfully in force on February 1, 1933, and 
presenting and representing the condition as 
to wages which per the Act could not be 
changed until after notice given of intent or 
desire to change it, after a Board established 
and after the applicable terms of the Act ex- 
ecuted, it follows that every railway em- 
ployee whose pay cheque has been, since 
February 1, 1933, subjected to a 10 per cent 
deduction has a personal claim for the amount 
so deducted against his employing railway; 
also that, no statutory notice to change the 
still effective basic rates having been given, 
they are not affected by anything said or 
done by or before this Board; also that, in 
the circumstances, the proceedings had be- 
fore this Board must prove ineffective. 


At the final conference of the members of 
this Board, the undersigned, thinking that 
the considerations above expressed, plus the 
consideration that in October next the rates 
of wages payable in the United States will be 
under review, justified the calling together for 
purposes of conciliation of the parties to the 
present dispute, and the suggesting for con- 
sideration to them the maintenance until Oc- 
tober next of the status quo, the employees 
abandoning any claim for wages withheld from 
them. The majority of the Board was adverse. 

The maintenance of the status quo until 
October next would seem to be desirable on 
several grounds, not the least of which is that 
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both of our great Canadian railway systems 
have extensive trackage and terminal facilities 
in the United States and to some extent United 
States railways cross or pierce Canada. It is 
customary for those short of anything ac- 
ceptable as a reason for refusing to compare 
the earnings of Canadian railway employees 
with those of the United States to ask “ Why 
compare conditions in Saskatchewan with those 
in Alabama or those in New York with those 
in Prince Edward Island?” Why, indeed? 
But why not compare New Brunswick with 
Maine or Vermont, Ontario with New York or 
Michigan, Manitoba with Minnesota, British 
Columbia with Washington. Whether the 
conditions of the two countries are compar- 
able or not it is the fact that for twenty years 
past at least railway wages on both sides of 
the international boundary have kept pace, 
upwards and downwards, and have maintained 
always about the same level. At present the 
United States level is about six per cent above 
that of Canada. The further 10 per cent re- 
duction now proposed if put into effect will 
make the Canadian level 16 per cent below 
that of the United States. Yet every reason 
urged before the Board in favour of such re- 
duction could be applied to the United States 
railways. Perhaps in October next the United 
States level may fall. In that event there 
could be and would be little complaint, if 
any, from Canadian railwaymen if their wages 
were correspondingly reduced.’ They would be 
receiving the “market rate.” They are now 
to be asked to accept 16 per cent under it. 
Canada, from the railwaymen’s standpoint, is 
for the most part a narrow streak of land that 
runs along the northern boundary of the 
United States. To tell him that his working 
conditions do not resemble those of his like 
in the United States is merely to exhibit to him 
unfamiliarity with geography and as well, per- 
haps, something else. 

The undersigned recommends that according 
to the merits and substantial justice of the 
case the proposal of the employing companies 
should not be approved for the reason that 
agreements or collective bargains made be- 
tween the parties, employers and employees, in 
the years 1927 and 1929, concerning working 
conditions, wages and hours of labour re- 
mained and were in full effect at the time of 
the notice referred to in the application for 
the Board herein, and are so now, and no. 
notice has ever been given of intent or desire 
to change them; for the further reason that 
such agreements or collective bargains consti- 
tute and disclose a condition with relation to 
wages which cannot be lawfully changed un- 
less and until, after notice has been given 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act stating an intent or desire to change such 


condition, a Board established under that Act. 
to deal with any consequent dispute has re- 
ported and that Act has been otherwise com- 
plied with; for the further reason that the 
application and subsequent proceedings had 
herein are ineffective in that such application 
and proceedings herein before and subsequent 
thereto, require and look, not to any change 
of existing conditions respecting wages but to 
a change of a supposed but non-existent con- 
dition, to wit that the employers on and after 
February 1, 1933, were as of right entitled to 
deduct from each pay cheque of each indi- 
vidual employee 10 per cent of the amount 
coming to him pursuant to the terms of certain 
agreements or collective bargains made in 1927 
and/or 1929 between the parties employer 
and employees, to these proceedings, which 
supposed.right did not and does not exist, the 
same having terminated on the 31st day of 
January, 1933; and for the further reason that 
no notice having been given of any intention 
or desire on the part of the employers to 
change the rates of wages existing by agree- 
ment or collective bargain between the em- 
ployers and the employees, but, instead, merely 
a notice requesting or requiring agreement of 
individual employees to the deduction of 20 
per cent from the amount of their respective 
pay cheques, properly payable in full according 
to such rates of wages and such agreement or 
collective bargain, which both the parties, em- 
ployers and employees, admit and maintain is 
in existence, these proceedings do not present 
or disclose any dispute with which a Board 
established under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act can effectively or lawfully deal. 


All whereof is respectfully submitted. 


W. F. O’CONNOR, 
Member. 
Aytoer, P.Q., April 29, 1933. 


With reference to the above minority report 
by Mr. O’Connor, the following statement was 
subsequently received in the Department of 
Labour from Mr. Justice Gibsone and Mr. 
McDonald, the signatories to the Board 
report :— 

“Note.—The authors of the majority Re- 
port, having read the Dissent, would like’ to 
say: 1. that it was by copyist’s error that the 
US. decrease in 1921 was stated as 20 per cent 
instead of 12 per cent,—the latter being the 
correct figure, and 2 with that exception, all 
the ‘errors of fact’ which the Dissent alleges 
against the Report are in our opinion un- 
founded, and a reference to the Transcript, or 
to the documents produced, would we think 
disprove these allegations.” 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR FROM 
NOVEMBER 1, 1932, TO APRIL 30, 1933 


REVIOUS issues of the Lasour GAZETTE 
dealt with the more important cases of 
conciliation work carried on by the Depart- 
ment up to the end of October, 1932 (Novem- 
ber, 1932, page 1158). The present article 
brings the record up to April 30, 1933. 

Conciliation proceedings are carried on for 
the most part under the provisions of the Con- 
ciliation and Labour Act, which empowers the 
minister to inquire into the causes and circum- 
stances of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purpose of bringing the par- 
ties together, and to appoint a conciliator or 
an arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. In some disputes occurring in in- 
dustries coming directly under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, namely, mines and 
public utilities, preliminary inquiries and medi- 
ation by officers of the Department result in 
the settlement of the matters in dispute with- 
out the necessity of the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Act. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Wancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal and Halifax. The territory of the 
officer resident in Vancouver comprises the 
three western provinces. The Winnipeg offi- 
cer’s territory is the province of Manitoba. 
The conciliation officer resident in Toronto 
confines his activities to Ontario, while the 
officer in Montreal covers the province of 
Quebec. The territory of the officer residing 
in Halifax includes the three Maritime Prov- 
inces. The headquarters of the Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer are at Ottawa. 

These officers are also charged with certain 
duties arising out of the administration of the 
Fair Wages Policy applying to contracts let 
by the Dominion Government and to works 
aided by federal funds. 

Saint John, N.B—A Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established in November, 
1932, which had dealt with a dispute in respect 
to wages and working conditions between the 
various shipping interests of the Port of Saint 
John, N.B., and certain of their employees, 
being longshore workers, coal handlers and 
trimmers and ship liners, members of Locals 
Nos. 273, 810 and 1039, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, filed its report early in 
December. Among other things the Board 
recommended certain reduced hourly rates 
which approximated a reduction of 14 per cent. 
Upon receipt of the report an officer of the 
Department discussed the matter with officials 
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of the shipping interests and employees on 
the basis of a 10 per cent reduction. Sub- 
sequently direct conferences between the inter- 
ested parties resulted in a settlement on this 
basis. 


Princeton, B.C —On December 15, 1932, the 
Western Representative of the federal De- 
partment of Labour, together with the Deputy 
Minister of Labour for the Province of British 
Columbia, visited Princeton in an effort to 
negotiate a settlement of a strike which had 
been in existence for some time involving the 
Pleasant Valley Coal Mining Company. The 
officials of the colliery, while assuring the 
covernmental representatives of their willing- 
ness to grant certain concessions if a meeting 
could be arranged between themselves and the 
employees of their mine, refused to recognize 
the Mine Workers’ Union of Canada or deal 
with their representatives. The miners, on tthe 
other hand, insisted on dealing through a 
committee of the union. Being unable to 
reconcile the parties on this point, the govern- 
mental representatives left the district as the 
operators of the colliery stated it was not 
their intention to make further efforts to re- 
open the mine. 


Winnipeg, Man.—lIn the spring of 1932 the 
Department was requested by the Interna- 
tional Vice-President of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America to investigate the com- 
plaint of a motorman in the employ of the 
Winnipeg Electric Company in respect to his 
seniority. An officer of the Department when 
in Winnipeg, in July, 1982, discussed this mat- 
ter with the company officials, officials of the 
Street Railway Employees’ Unit, One Big 
Union, with which group the company had an 
agreement, and also with Local officers of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America. It de- 
veloped that the Winnipeg Electric Company 
was agreeable to allowing the motorman his 
full seniority claim but no concession would 
be made by officers of ithe Street Railway Em- 
ployees’ Unit, they maintaining that the com- 
plainant’s case had been previously investigated 
by their own committee and that it had been 
shown that no injustice had been done. The 
dispute on this point arose in 1919, but was 
not brought to the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Labour until 1932. Due to various 
complications which had arisen during the in- 
tervening years it was not found possible to 
deal satisfactorily with the matter. 
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Levis, Que—In November, 1932, the De- 
partment was notified by the Association of 
Licensed Sailors of the Levis Limited Ferry 
Service that their members had declined to 
accept the wages reduction proposed by the 
Levis Limited Ferry Service and intimated 
that they desired the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation to deal with the matter. Fol- 
lowing receipt of this notice the Department 
took the matter up with the employing com- 
pany and, as a result of further conferences 
between the interested parties, word was re- 
ceived that an agreement had been reached. 


Cafe Car Employees — Ottawa-Toronto.— 
Early in November, 1932, the Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railway Employees complained to 
the Department that the Canadian National 
Railway management had failed to make 
effective a decision of Board of Adjustment 
No. 2 in regard to cafe car crews assigned to 
trains Nos. 35 and 36 between Ottawa and 
Toronto, and intimated that unless this de- 
cision was complied with an application for a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation would 
be made. This matter was brought to the 
attention of the Canadian National Railways 
and a conference arranged between the inter- 
ested parties. No Board application was re- 
ceived and it is assumed that the matter was 
disposed of amicably. 


Saint John, N.B—On November 28, 1932, 
an application for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation was received 
from members of Local Union No. 605, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Saint John, .N.B., and vicinity, covering men 
said to be engaged in every classification in 
the telephone industry and employed by the 
New Brunswick Telephone Company, Limited. 
The main cause of the dispute had to do 
with a proposed furlough system. One hun- 
dred and forty men were directly affected. 
The application further alleged that schedule 
increases had been cancelled, general reduc- 
tions in pay made effective, etc. The Mont- 
real representative of the Department of 
Labour was instructed to proceed to Saint 
John at once and discuss the matters men- 
tioned with the parties directly concerned. A 
conference was arranged by the Departmental 
representative between representatives of the 
employees and company officials and, as a 
result, after prolonged negotiations, a settle- 
ment was reached and the application for a 
Board was withdrawn. 

Winnipeg, Man—In January, 1933, as a re- 
sult of an intimation from the Crescent Cream- 
ery Company, Winnipeg, Man., of a proposed 
wages reduction affecting the inside men, an 
official of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters interviewed the Winnipeg represen- 
tative of the federal Department of Labour in 


regard thereto. At the end of the month, as a 
result of conferences, it was understood that 
a settlement of the issue had been reached. 
It developed, however, on or about the middle 
of March, that the dispute still existed, but 
no further word has been received as to the 
outcome. 

Drumheller, Alta——While in Calgary early in 
January the Western representative of the 
Department of Labour discussed with the 
Drumheller Coal operators and officers of the 
United Mine Workers of America the matter 
of the renewal of the working agreement ex- 
piring on April 1 and urged upon both parties 
the advisability of opening negotiations at an 
early date. Conferences between the two 
groups were opened on March 6, 19338, but as an 
agreement could not be reached the Depart- 
ment, upon the request of both parties, ar- 
ranged for its Western representative to sit 
in on the conferences which were to be re- 
sumed on March 21. The conferences con- 
tinued until April 8, on which date an agree- 
ment was signed which was subsequently rati- 
fied by a majority vote of the miners. 

Montreal, P.Q—On February 16, 1933, some 
1,800 cloak and suit factory workers employed 
in approximately sixty-five establishments in 
Montreal ceased work, demanding new agree- 
ments between the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union and the employers. In 
1932 the clothing manufacturers had signed an 
agreement with this union to run for two 
years. Disputes had arisen as to alleged vio- 
lations of the agreement and failure to settle 
these under its provisions. The Montreal 
representative of the federal Department of 
Labour arranged for conferences between a re- 
presentative of the employers’ organization 
and a representative of the strikers. Sub- 
sequently from time to time individual firms 
signed separate agreements with the Union 
and owing to the satisfactory progress then 
being made in direct negotiations the depart- 
mental officer was informed that his assistance 
would no longer be required. — 





The Department of Labour sustained a 
serious loss in the sudden death, on April 20, 
of Mr. William M. Macintosh, departmental 
representative at Winnipeg and officer in charge 
of the Western Clearing House of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada in Winnipeg. Be- 
fore going to Winnipeg in 1923, Mr. Macintosh 
was employed for two years in the British Co- 
lumbia Employment Service in its office at 
Nelson. During the war he served with the 
102nd Infantry Battalion of Northern British 
Columbia until its disbandment in 1919. Mr. 
Macintosh was born in Fifeshire, Scotland, in 
1891. He is survived by his widow and two 
children. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1933 


qe following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for April, 1933, as compared with the previous 

month and the same month a year ago. 


Number of | Time loss 
Date Number employees | in workng 
of disputes | “involved days 
*Apr. 1933.... 5 690 4,435 
*Mar. 1933... 10 1,840 12,945 
Apr. 1932.... 9 1,350 28,517 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six.or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or’ more time loss is caused, but sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
for April is only one-half of that shown for 


“March, 1933, the number of workers involved | 


and the time loss incurred showing an even 
greater decline from the previous month when 
disputes of textile and women’s clothing fac- 
tory workers in Quebec and Ontario involved 
some 1,300 workers with a resulting time loss 
of 8,600 working days. As compared with 
April, 1932, a substantial decline occurred in 
the number of disputes recorded and in the 
number of workers involved, the time loss 
being only about one-seventh of that recorded 
for the same month last year when strikes of 
coal miners in Alberta caused a time loss of 
approximately 20,000 working days. 


Three disputes, involving 115 workers, were 
carried over from March, one of the strikes 
recorded as unterminated in the April issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre having terminated at 
the end of March, as noted below. Two dis- 
putes commenced during April. Of these five 
disputes, three were terminated during the 
month, two being in favour of the employer 
concerned and a compromise settlement being 
reached in the third. At the end of April, 
therefore, there were two disputes in progress 
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recorded as strikes or lockouts, namely: com- 
positors, Winnipeg, Man., and coal miners, 
Drumheller District, Alta. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is availabie 
as to nine such disputes, namely: photo en- 
gravers, Toronto, Ont., commencing March 23, 
1931, one employer; photo engravers, Toronto, 
and London, Ont., Montreal and Quebec, P.G, 
and Winnipeg, Man., May 4, 1931, one em- 
ployer; compositors, Regina, Sask., November 
21, 1931, one employer; motion picture pro- 
jectionists, Winnipeg, Man., February 27, 1932, 
one employer; motion picture projectionists, 
Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two employers; 
lithographers, Toronto, Ont., April 15, 1932, 
one employer; motion picture projectionists, 
Toronto, Ont., February 6, 1933, three em- 
ployers; motion picture projectionists, Saint 
John, N.B., March 6, 1933, one employer; 
and women’s clothing factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont., February 7, 1933, one employer, 
this last being added thig month. The dis- 
pute involving copper miners and smelter 
workers employed by one ‘firm at Anyox, 
B.C., commencing February 1, 1933, and added 
to this list last month, was called off by the 
union on April 20, 1933, and has consequently 
been removed from the list. 

In connection with the dispute involving em- 
ployees in a custom tailoring establishment in 
Vancouver, B.C., mentioned in a note in the 
April issue of the Lasour Gazette, informa- 
tion was received later to the effect that the 
strike occurred in a wholesale clothing estab- 
lishment as a result of a change in piece- 
rates instituted by the employer in connection 
with a new method of manufacturing. 
Approximately fifty pressers, cutters, etc., 
members of the Journeymen Tailors Union, 
on March 8, 1933, ceased work, demanding a 
slight increase in wage rates and recognition 
of the union. The representative of the pro- 
vincial government, Mr. J. H. McVety, 
arranged for and attended conferences between 
the parties involved, with the result that on 
March 10, 1933, work was resumed on the 
conditions as demanded by the strikers and 
set forth in a signed agreement with the union. 

In connection with the cessation of work 
for one day in a textile factory at Brantford, 
Ont.,-noted in the April issue of the LaBour 
GAZETTE, information has been recently re- 
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Number | Time 
Industry, of loss in Remarks 
occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April, 1933. 


Minine, Non-Ferrovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Medicine Hat, 
Of oat enn emt cnerane latins cnrieta Hr op 


Coal miners, East Coulee, 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers (cloaks and suits), 
Toronto; Onticn..:2820.5 ae 75 


Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, Winnipeg, Man. . 15 


250; Commenced Jan. 23, 1933; against reduction in 


wages; lapsed by April 30, 1933; in favour of 
employer. 


..{Commenced Mar. 10, 1933; for payment of wages 


due; terminated by Mar. 31, 1933; indefinite. 


1,000 |Commenced Feb. 7, 1933; for agreement with 40- 


hour week and partial restoration of wage de- 
creases; working conditions no longer affected by 
April 30, 1933; compromise. 


360 |Commenced Mar. 13, 1933; against reduction in 


wages; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1933. 


Mininec, Non-Ferrous SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Drumheller, 
Wayne and East Coulee, Alta 500 


MaNUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Weavers, etc. (cotton), Mill- 
TOWN, Nim's Soc ere ee 70 


2,500 |Commenced Apr. 24, 1933; against reduction in 


wages; unterminated. 


325 |Commenced Apr. 17, 1933; against reduction in 


wages; terminated Apr. 22, 1933; in favour of 
employer. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the 
date of termination is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


ceived that one hundred weavers engaged in 
the manufacture of woollen cloth ceased work 
on March 11, 1933, as a result of the intro- 
duction of an efficiency system involving the 
operation of two looms by one person and 
fines for damaged work. It is reported also 
that a demand was made for payment for the 
time when material was not available. The 
management met a committee of the strikers, 
agreed to make some improvements, and 
work was resumed the following Monday. 


Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, not paid wages but receiving sub- 
sistence for which some work is performed or 
may be required, are not included in the 
record as no relation of employer and em- 
ployee is involved. 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Coan Miners, Mepicine Hat, Auta—The 
twenty-five coal miners involved in this dis- 
pute, which commenced on January 23, 1933, 
against a reduction in wages, having been re- 
placed to a great extent, the dispute is re- 
corded as having lapsed by April 30, 1933. 


Coat Miners, East Coutes, AutaA—In con- 
nection with this dispute, which commenced 
on March 10, 1933, for payment of back 
wages, reported as unterminated in the 
April issue of the Lasour Gazerre, informa- 
tion has since been received that the employer 
had closed tthe mine for the season. An in- 
vestigation was made by the Provincial In- 
spector of Mines with the result that the 
workers received an instalment on the wages 
due. The dispute is, therefore, recorded as 
terminated as from the end of March and no 
time loss entered for April. 
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WoMEN’s CriorHina Facrory WorKERS 
(CLoAKsS AND Suits), Toronto, Ont—As 
stated in the April issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE one firm only, and seventy-five work- 
ers, were involved in this dispute at the end 
of March, most of the firms concerned having 
from time to time reached agreements with 
the union, compromises being effected on 
the points in dispute. At the end of April 
employment conditions being no _ longer 
affected, the dispute is recorded as terminated, 
but not having been called off by the union 
with respect to one establishment, it is in- 
cluded in the list of such disputes mentioned 
above. 


Compositors, WINNIPEG, Man.—It was re- 
ported at the end of April that no change had 
occurred in connection with this dispute, 
which commenced on March 7, 1933, in one 
establishment, concerning a fifteen per cent re- 
duction in wages, the employees still refusing 
to work at rates below those set by the union. 
Other job printing offices in the city, how- 
ever, had on April 22 signed an agreement to 
be in effect from Arril 17, 1933, to March 31, 
1934, providing for a rate of 80 cents per hour, 
a reduction of ten per cent from that pre- 
viously in effect and only five per cent higher 
than the scale in dispute. At the end of the 
month, therefore, the dispute is recorded as 
unterminated. 
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Coat Miners, Drumuevuer District, ALTA. 
—Employees in a number of mines in the dis- 
trict ceased work on April 24, 1933, against a 
wage reduction of twelve and one-half per 
cent which was also made in other mines in 
the district as the result of an agreement 
between the operators and District 18 of the 
United Mine Workers of America. At the 
end of the month the dispute had not been 
reported terminated. 


Weavers, Etc. (Corron), Mitttown, NB. 
—A number of weavers, followed later by some 
of the spinners and carders, in a cotton 
manufacturing establishment ceased work on 
April 17, 1933, as a result of a wage reduction 
of ten per cent, seventy-five employees being 
on strike while the other employees continued 
to work. The reduction had been made in 
other establishments of the company in New 
Brunswick and in Ontario and was accepted 
by the employees, being the only reduction 
to date. The carders and spinners returned to 
work after one day, but the employer had 
stated that it would be necessary to suspend 
operations within a short time if the weavers 
did not return also. The Mayor and the 
Town Council interviewed the parties to the 
dispute and as a result of a meeting of the 
strikers and the management the employees 
agreed to accept the wage reduction and work 
was resumed on the next working day. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue of February, 1933, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1932. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 
latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this monthly article are taken as far 
as possible directly from the Government pub- 
lications of the various countries concerned, 
while information as to particular disputes is 
obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in March 
was 36 and 10 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 46 disputes 
in progress during the month, involving 17,900 
workers with a time loss of 146,000 working 
days for March. Of the 36 disputes beginning 
in March, 7 were over demands for increased 
wages, 9 over proposed wage reductions, 8 on 
other wage questions, one on a question of 
working hours, 9 on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes of persons 
and 2 were due to sympathetic action. Settle- 
ments were reached in 382 disputes, of which 
5 were in favour of workers, 12 in favour of 
eraployers and 15 ended in compromises. In 
two other disputes, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 

The strike of approximately 3,800 railway 
trafic workers in Northern Ireland, which be- 
gan January 31 and was noted in the last 
three issues of the Lascur GazETTE, was settled 
April 8. It was agreed that from May 1 
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wages would be 75 per cent reduced from the 
rates in effect before May, 1931, but the an- 
nual one week’s vacation was to be taken 
without pay during the next year, which 
would make annual earnings approximately the 
same as if the 10 per cent reduction recom- 
mended by the Irish Railway Wages Board 
had been put into effect. . 


Irish Free State 


The dispute involving railway workers in 
Northern Ireland which extended to employees 
of the same railway company in the Irish 
Free State was settled April 8, and it was 
agreed by the unions that the 74 per cent 
reduction in wages from rates in effect before 
May, 1931, were to apply to the other large 
railway company as well. About 4,000 em- 
ployees of this latter company however went 
out on an unofficial strike for two days, April 
10 to April 12, in protest against this wage 
reduction, but work was resumed on the 
original terms. 


France 


Statistics for the third quarter of 1932 
showed 24 strikes involving 4,888 workers in 
July, 22 strikes involving 3,471 workers in 
August, and 26 strikes involving 913 workers 
in September. 


A lockout to enforce wage reductions of 10 
per cent in certain motor car factories in Paris 
involved 21,000 workers between March 30 
and April 5, when work was resumed at the 
reduced rate. Owing to the continued dissatis- 
faction of the workers with these terms, they 
were again locked out April 6 and no report 
of a settlement has been noted. 


Poland 


About 70,000 cotton spinners in the Lodz 
district were on strike for about a month 
against proposed wage reductions. The settle- 
ment was a compromise by which wage rates 
were to be from 12 to 15 per cent lower than 
in the year 1928, 


United States 


Preliminary figures for the year 1932 give 
the number of disputes beginning in the year 
as 704 which involved 232,092 workers. The 
time loss for all disputes in progress during the 
year was 6,998,769 working days. 


During February, 1933, 45 disputes began 
and 37 were in progress at the end of the 
month. The number of workers involved in 
disputes in effect at the end of the month was 
11,011 and the time loss 197,283 working days 
for ali disputes in progress during the month. 


COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Report on Alleged Combine in Distribution 
of British Anthracite Coal in Canada 


A N extensive inquiry into an alleged com- 

bine in the importation and distribution 
of British anthracite coal in Canada was com- 
pleted in April. The investigation was con- 
ducted by the Registrar of the Combines 
Investigation Act at the direction of the Min- 
ister of Labour, following complaints made in 
1932 charging the existence of a combine. The 
commencement of the inquiry was noted in 
the Lasour Gazrerrr, December, 1932, page 
1258. In the course of the inquiry approxi- 
mately seventy witnesses were examined in 
sessions held at Montreal, Toronto, Quebec 
City and Ottawa, the chief centres of distribu- 
tion of British anthracite coal. The hearings 
occupied forty-four days, concluding on March 
30, and were conducted in private in accord- 
ance with section 25 of the Combines Investi- 
gation Act. Witnesses examined included a 
wide representation of importers, wholesalers 
and retailers of British anthracite, and also 
Canadian distributors of United States anthra- 
cite coal and representative of the principal 
British exporting companies. Retail dis- 
tributors of anthracite coal at selected points 


in Ontario and Quebec were required to fur- 
nish certain information in response to a ques- 
tionnaire. Mr. Gregor Barclay, K.C., of 
Montreal, acted as counsel in the case, on 
appointment by the Minister of Justice. The 
books of the principal Canadian importers of 
British anthracite coal were examined for the 
purposes of the inquiry by Arthur A. Crawley 
and Company, chartered accountants. The re- 
port of the Registrar was made to the Min- 
ister of Labour on April 22. 

The Registrar’s report was not made pub- 
lic, and the report and evidence was referred 
to the Attorney-General of the Province of 
Quebec. On May 8 the Minister of Labour 
made a statement in the House of Commons 
regarding the investigation. The Minister’s 
statement follows in part: 

“ Mr. Speaker, some days ago I intimated 
to the house that I had received the report 
of the Registrar appointed under the. Com- 
bines Investigation Act with respect to less 
inquiry into the importation and distribution 
of British anthracite coal into Canada. I 
intimated at that time that as soon as I had 
an opportunity to review the report I would 
make a statement to the House. The inquiry 
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was set in motion by reason of a complaint 
made by a member of the other chamber, 
and was not instituted, as is usually the case, 
by reason of a complaint having been made 
by the requisite number of consumers or 
others interested. 


“At any rate, I instructed the Registrar to 
make an investigation or an inquiry, as the 
Act provides. That was done, and a great 
deal of evidence was taken in connection with 
the matter. As I indicated to the House a 
few days ago, the practice, and in my view 
a very proper one, has been not to make 
public the findings in inquiries under the Act 
into business concerns. The reason of course 
must be obvious, namely, that if it is found 
after inquiry that the provisions of the Act 
have not been invaded, then it would be highly 
improper that the business of anyone be made 
known to his competitors and others. On 
the other hand, if it is found that the business 
under inquiry falls foul of the provisions of 
the Act and it is desirable to have a further 
review, that further review would of course 
be based upon the evidence secured by the 
Registrar or Commissioner as the case may 
be, and if the evidence were made public it 
might easily defeat the objective sought. 

“The importation and distribution of British 
anthracite coal in this country has been a 
subject of interest for a number of years. 
Efforts have been made in the past to in- 
troduce that fuel into Canada because of the 
fact that the supply of that sort of fuel was 
being obtained entirely from outside our boun- 
daries. Until 1929 those efforts were not 
efficacious for reasons that probably are fairly 
well known to members of this chamber. Be- 
ginning with 1929 the importation of British 
coals was apparently made possible, and to- 
day the importation of that fuel is very con- 
siderable. No question arises as to contracts 
made or uyderstandings arrived at between 
the importers of British anthracite and their 
other foreign competitors, so in that respect 
the inquiry made by the Registrar is quite 
different from the usual inquiry made into 
matters arising under the Act. The question 
that does arise is whether or not in the forma- 
tion of the organization that is distributing 
the British anthracite in Canada those engaged 
have complied with the terms of the Act. 
Many questions of law are involved. The 
Registrar’s report indicates that the importers’ 
net profit for the four years, 1929 to 1932 in- 
clusive, ranged from 39 cents a ton to 64 cents 
a ton. The Registrar also finds that there 
has not been a contraction of that profit in 
the same ratio as retailers’ profits and mat- 
ters of that character. He has concluded, how- 
ever, that the arrangements perfected by the 


importers of British anthracite coal do not in 
his view conform to what is contemplated 
by the Combines Investigation Act. There- 
fore, there being, as I have indicated, ques- 
tions of law involved that are difficult of de- 
termination, I have decided that I will refer 
the matter to the appropriate authorities in 
the province or provinces affected, to take 
whatever action they think desirable in the 
light of the Registrar’s report, the evidence, 
and the exhibits upon which it is founded; 
and further review of the matter by this 
chamber probably will not be necessary.” 


Other Inquiries 


The commencement of a preliminary inquiry 
under the Combines Investigation Act into an 
alleged combine of coal dealers in Winnipeg 
and other points in western Canada was re- 
ported in the Lasour Gazerre, December, 
1932, page 1258. This preliminary inquiry was 
completed in February. 

An investigation into an alleged combine 


_ of buyers of Ontario-grown tobacco, also re- 


ported in the Lasour GazErTe, December, 
1932, was completed in March, when a report 
was made to the Minister that no contraven- 
tion of the Combines Investigation Act had 
been found. 


Recent Immigration into Canada 


The Department of Immigration and Col- 
onization has issued figures showing the im- 
migration to Canada for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1933, and for the first quarter of 
the present calendar year, with some com- 
parative figures for the corresponding previous 
periods. The total number of immigrants 
entering Canada during the last fiscal year 
was 19,782. Of these 5,185 were adult males, 
7,053 were adult females and 7,594 were 
children, i.e. under eighteen years of age. A 
total of 3,097 were of British origin, 13,196 
were from the United States, 840 were of 
Northern European races and 2,649 of other 
races. Total immigration for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1932, was 25,752. 

During the first quarter of the present cal- 
endar year there were 2,735 immigrants. Adult 
males numbered 750, adult females 1,031 and 
children 954. A total of 291 were of British 
origin, 1,799 were from the United States, 91 
were of Northern European races and 554 of 
other races. Total immigration during the 
first quarter of 1932 was 3,544. 

The figures for total immigration are pub- 
lished each month in the Lasour Gazerre in 
a table in the General Review of the Indus- 
trial Situation. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Financial Summary of Administration during First Quarter of 1933 


ale accompanying table gives particulars of 
operations under the Old Age Pensions 
Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, chap- 
ter 156; as amended by statutes of 1931, chap- 
ter 42) and the various provincial concurrent 
Acts, during the fourth quarter of 1932, and 
since these Acts became severally effective. 
Similar information bringing the statistics 
down to December 31, 1932, was given in the 
Lazsour Gazerrs, February, 1933. The text of 
the Old Age Pensions Act was given in the 
issue for April, 1927, page 375. The Act made 
provision for the establishment of a Dominion- 
Provincial pension system to be effective in 
such provinces as might enact and give effect 
to special legislation for this purpose. The 
provinces now participating in Old Age Pen- 
sions are British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatche- 


wan, Manitoba, and Ontario. The Northwest 
Territories are also within the scheme. The 
Province of Prince Edward Island will partici- 
pate as from June 1, 1933, in accordance with 
a recent proclamation giving effect to an Act 
passed by the provincial legislature in 1931. 
The New Brunswick legislature passed an Old 
Age Pensions Act at its session in 1930, to be- 
come effective on its proclamation by the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council; while in Nova 
Scotia an Act providing for the participation 
of that province in any federal scheme was 
passed at the session of 1931, to take effect 
on proclamation. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who is not in receipt of an in- 
come of as much as $365 a year and who has 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT MARCH 831, 1933 








British Saskat- Northwest 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Ontario chewan Territories 
_ Act Act Act Act Act Order in C. Totals 
effective effective effective effective effective effective 
Aug. 1, ept. 1, Sept. 1, ov. 1, May 1, Jan. 25, 
1929 1927 1928 1929 1928 1929 
Total number of pen- 
sioners as at March 
Ores Be. aye 4,930 7,128 8, 280 42,853 8,195 5 71,392 
Average monthly 
PENSIONS. c eae $18 91 $18 93 $18 88 $18 18 $16 94 $20 OO). dnd. aac 
Percentage of pen- 
sioners to total 
population......... 0:67% 1-038% 1-18% 1-24% 0-89% CUM IA sah Oe enka oe 
Percentage of persons 
over 70 years of 
age to total popu- 
lation: eG eer, 1-938% 3-00% 2-57% 4-11% 1-91% DEA baa Se leaneete il 
Percentage of pen- 
sioners to popula- 
tion over 70 years 
OLASet es wee 84-87% 34-28% 45-97% 30-30% 46-48% SSBa, Tol eite tazite «eh s 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid by Pro- 
vince during fourth 
quarter of fiscal 
year 1932-33, (Pe 
riod January 1- 
March 31, 1933)... $289,968 01 $402,668 79] $477,371 33) $1,691,385 12] $422,264 30 $356 73) $3,284,014 28 
Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of 
expenditure........ $217.382 62} $802,334 03] $358,028 49] $1,259,938 30] $316,831 37 $356 73) $2,454,871 54 


Total amount of pen- 
sions paid by Pro- 
vince during fiscal 
year 1932-33. (Pe 
riod April 1, 1932- 
March 31, 1933).... 

Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of ex- 
penditure.......... 

Total amount of pen- 
sions paid by Pro- 
vince since incep- 
tion of Old Age 
Pensions Act to 
March 31, 1933..... 

Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of ex- 
penditure, 2%. cis. 


$827,805 91] $1,176,230 25 


$2, 958,376 73) $6,262,567 61 


$1,104,392 54) $1,570,339 76) $1,816,169 93] $9,127,024 55 


$1,362,127 45 


$6,375,943 41/$27,420, 600 49 


$1,855,890 74) $3,678,456 46) $3,812,600 89/$16,740,562 23] $3,611,766 64 


$1,755,857 30 $1,477 41/$15,375,261 49 


$6,827,955 49] $1,316,956 68 $1,477 41/$11,512,553 19 
$5,982,375 11 $5,140 96/$49,005,004 31 


$5,140 96/$29, 704,417 92 
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resided in Canada for the 20 years preceding, 
and has also resided in the province in which 
the application is made for the five years im- 
mediately preceding the granting of the pen- 
sion. The maximum amount of pension pay- 
able under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases 
where pensioners have a private income the 
amount of their old age pension is subject to a 
reduction by the amount, if any, that their 
private income exceeds $125 a year; and in 
cases where a pensioner has during part of the 
twenty years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension 
resided in a province where the Act is not in 
force, the pension payable is reduced by the 
same proportion as the duration of the pen- 
sioner’s residence in these provinces bears to 
twenty years. The administration of old age 
pensions is entrusted to the authorities ap- 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


HE following is a brief summary of the 
labour legislation enacted during the 
recent session of the British Columbia Legis- 
lature which opened on February 23 and closed 
on April 7, 1933. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Unemployment Relief Act, 1933, vali- 
dates agreements between the province and 
the Dominion on the one hand, and the prov- 
ince and the municipalities on the other, for 
purposes of unemployment relief. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council is empowered to 
make further agreements; to contribute to 
municipalities the proportion of the cost of 
relief measures agreed upon; to advance by 
way of loan to any municipality such moneys 
as the latter is empowered by the Act to bor- 
row; and, either alone or in conjunction with 
the Dominion Government and the munici- 
palities, to institute such measures for the re- 
hef of the needy as may be necessary or 
advisable. The Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil is also authorized to make provision for 
borrowing money for relief purposes from the 
Dominion on the security of treasury bills. 
The schedule to the Act contains an agree- 
ment between the Dominion and the province 
for the purpose of settling on the land certain 
selected families who are residents of Canada 
and who would otherwise be in receipt of 
direct relief. The cost is to be borne from 
relief moneys and contributed by the Do- 
minion, the province, and the municipality 
concerned, the Dominion contributing one- 
third of an amount not exceeding $600 per 
family, and the province and municipality 
giving the other two-thirds in a proportion to 


pointed by the respective provincial govern- 
ments. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed the Department of Labour of 
Canada paid quarterly to each province one- 
half of the total amount of the pensions paid 
by the provincial pension authority during the 
preceding three months. Ait the 1931 session 
of the Dominion Parliament, however, the 
Act was amended, the amount of the Do- 
minion contribution being increased from fifty 
per cent to seventy-five per cent of the total 
expenditure, effective from November 1, 1931. 
Accordingly new agreements were made be- 
tween the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments under the provisions of the amending 
Act (Lasour Gazerre, May, 1932, page 517). 
That issue also contained the text of the Old 
Age Pensions regulations, as revised. 


IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


be agreed upon between them. The province 
is to be responsible for the administration of 
land settlement and must set up an advisory 
committee upon which are included represen- 
tatives of the Dominion Land Settlement 
Branch and of the Colonization Departments 
of the Canadian National and the Canadian 
Pacific Railways. 


Coal Mines Regulation 


The section of the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act which required the inspector to report 
dangerous conditions by reason of the ap- 
proach of workings to old or abandoned work- 
ings was replaced by a new section. ‘This 
provides that where the workings in a mine 
are approaching any old or abandoned work- 
ings, the owner, agent, or manager in charge 
of the present workings shall report the cir- 
cumstances in writing to the inspector before 
the present workings reach within three hun- 
dred feet of the abandoned workings and no 
work shall be done within three hundred feet 
of the abandoned workings until a definite 
method of proceeding has been approved by 
the inspector. The section does not apply to 
cases where the abandoned workings can be 
readily examined and a knowledge of prevail- 
ing conditions readily obtained. 


Licensing of Chauffeurs 


The Motor Vehicle Act was amended with 
respect to the section requiring a chauffeur in 
charge of a motor vehicle carrying passengers 
for hire to have a permit from the chief of 
police of the municipality. The chief of police 
is now empowered to cancel the permit if he 
deems the holder to be unfit to act as chauf- 
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feur. In such case he must send within twenty- 
four hours a written notice, stating the grounds 
of cancellation, to the holder of the permit, 
who may then appeal to the council of the 
municipality. A licensee who is engaged in 
operating a motor vehicle for a fire depart- 
ment is exempted from carrying his licence 
on condition that it is kept at the fire station. 
Chauffeurs’ licences issued for the year 1933 
are extended to midnight on February 28, 1934. 


Licensing of Salesmen 


The Insurance Act was amended to require 
insurance agents and salesmen to be licensed. 
Certain exceptions are made, however, includ- 
ing any person acting on behalf of a society 
which makes contracts of life, accident or sick- 
ness insurance unless the superintendent of 
insurance notifies him and the society to the 
contrary. 


THIRTY HOUR WEEK LEGISLATION IN UNITED STATES 


HE “ Thirty-hour week” bill, introduced 
recently by Senator H. L. Black in the 
United States Senate was noted in the LaBour 
GazeTTE, March, 1988, page 254. This Bill 
was passed by the Senate in April by 53 votes 
to 30. It was then transmitted to the House 
of Representatives and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labour, of which Congressman Wil- 
ham P. Connery is chairman. Members of 
the committee had been informed by Secre- 
tary of Labour Frances Perkins that President 
Roosevelt approved the Black bill in prin- 
ciple, but felt that it should be amended in 
certain directions. At the suggestion of the 
committee, Miss Perkins then redrafted the 
bill so as to conform to the views of the 
administration. In the amendments drafted 
by the Secretary of Labour thirty hours re- 
main as the limit of the standard working 
week, but the provision is added that the 
Secretary may grant permission to any es- 
tablishment to work its employees up to 8 
hours a day for 10 weeks in a single year. 
In giving evidence before the Committee 
on Labour the Secretary of Labour stated 
that the bill was intended to end the recent 
great shrinkage in the volume of interstate 
commerce, as shown, for example, by the 50 
per cent decline in car loadings since 1929. 
The key to business recovery, she pointed 
out, was increased purchasing power. She 
described the bill as a “compulsory form of 
the share-the-work movement,” but declared 
that spreading the work would not solve the 
problem of increasing purchasing power, For 
this reason, a provision was placed in the 
bill for industrial boards which would fix 
minimum wages for plants or industries where 
wages were below a fair and reasonable value 
of services or a reasonable standard of living. 
The Secretary said she declined to accept 
the responsibility for exempting some indus- 
tries, as suggested in the early draft of the 
Bill, and proposed instead that this power be 
given to a board, which would allow ten 
weeks of overtime operation, but not more 


than forty hours a week. This was devised, 
she said, “to put the lid on overtime.” Since 
the six-hour-day bill was designed to apply 
to all labour, Secretary Perkins favoured 
having the minimum wage provision also 
apply to all labour, so as to “put a bottom 
to the fall of wages.” Minimum wages would 
be determined by boards set up when it ap- 
peared to the Secretary of Labour that wages 
in an industry or plant were below the fair 
value of service rendered or below a fair 
living standard. 

According to Miss Perkins, many manufac- 
turers saw the need for hmiting the hours 
of labour, but argued that employers in States 
where night work of women was prohibited 
would be at a disadvantage if employers in 
other States where such laws did not prevail 
were permitted to work women four six-hour 
shifts a day. They feared, for instance, that 
Southern mills would be allowed to pre-empt 
the textile market, while Northern mills 
would have to shut down. Therefore, she 
continued, President Roosevelt was asked by 
these manufacturers to consider some way 
of curtailing hours of labour in plants when 
it was shown that excessively long hours of 
operation had unbalanced production. To 
meet this point, the bill empowered the Sec- 
retary of Labour to limit hours of work so 
that a more equitable production might be 
brought about within an industry. 


The text of the Black bill as it passed the 
Senate was as follows:— 


An Act to prevent interstate commerce in cer- 
tain commodities and articles produced. or 
manufactured in industrial activities in 
which persons are employed more than five 
days per week or sia hours per day. 


Whereas there now exists a grave national 
emergency, affecting the lives and happiness of 
the people of the nation; and whereas there are 
millions of people in the United States out of 
employment, destitute and living on public and 
private charity; and whereas these conditions of 
unemployment and destitution and want are 
seriously impairing the health, morals, physical 
strength, and development of the men, women, 
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and children of the entire nation; and whereas 
the emergency has brought about conditions in- 
juriously affecting the trade between the peoples 
of the various States, that business is stagnant, 
unemployment, undernourishment, destitution, 
and want have been steadily increasing; and 
whereas while millions of citizens, ready and 
able to work, cannot secure the opportunity to 
do so, while millions of others are working in 
factories and industrial establishments “ten, 
twelve, thirteen, fourteen, and even sixteen 
hours per day, producing goods shipped and 
used in interstate commerce, to the detriment 
of the whole people of the United States, and 
thereby burdening, injuring, and destructively 
affecting commerce among the people of the 
several “States, and with foreign nations: Now, 
therefore be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of. Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, that no 
article or commodity except milk and/or its 
products shall be shipped, transported, or de- 
livered in interstate or foreign commerce, which 
was produced or manufactured in any mine, 
quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or 
manufacturing establishment situated in the 
United States, in which any person, except 
officers, executives, and superintendents, and 
their personal and immediate clerical assistants, 
was employed or permitted to work more than 
five days in any week or more than six hours 
in any day: Provided, that this section shall 
not apply to commodities which a cannery or 


manufacturing plant produces by canning or 
preparing for marketing or commerce fish, sea 
food, fruits, or vegetables of a perishable char- 
acter: Provided further, that upon the submis- 
sion of satisfactory proof of the existence of 
special conditions in any other industry included 
herein, making it necessary for certain persons 
to work more time than herein provided, the 
Secretary of Labour may issue an exemption 
permit in respect to such persons, relieving the 
commodity from the provisions of this Act. 
Newspapers and periodicals are not included in 
the description of the business activities herein 
designated. 


Sec. 2. Any person who ships, transports, or 
delivers, or causes to be shipped, transported, or 
delivered in interstate commerce, any commodi- 
ties or articles contrary to the provisions of 
section 1 of this Act, shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than $200 or by imprisonment 
for not more than three months, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion 
of the court. 


Sec. 3. This Act shall not become effective 
until thirty days after the date of its enactment, 
and it shall not apply to commodities or articles 
produced or manufactured prior to the date it 
becomes effective; and this Act shall remain in 
force for two years after the date it becomes 
effective. Nothing in this Act shall apply to 
agricultural or farm products processed for first 
sale by the original producer. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


HE thirteenth annual report of the On- 
tario Department of Labour contains a 
review of the administration of the various 
legislative enactments under its jurisdiction 
during the fiscal year ending October 31, 1932. 
These Acts are: The Sanitary and Hoisting 
Engineers’ Act; The Factory Shop and Office 
Building Act; The Employment Agencies Act; 
‘The Steam Boiler Act; and the Apprentice- 
ship Act. Detailed reference is also made to 
the activities of the Ontario government 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada. 
The report refers to the generally unfavour- 
able industrial conditions prevailing in On- 
tario in 1931, which were more pronounced in 
1932. Building trades suffered a decrease 
of 55-8 per cent in the value of permits is- 
sued, and faced a prospect of only 10 per cent 
of normal operations; many contractors were 
forced into liquidation; while in the clothing 
trades, the demand for cheap clothing “has 
resulted in buyers arbitrarily setting a price 
on garments which forces the manufacturer 
to sell at a loss.” In certain furniture manu- 
facturing plants, “skilled men were working 
for less than the minimum wage ratio for 
girls” and “complaints are frequently received 
from men and boys in various other occupa- 
tions who are working for wages which do not 
cover the cost of board and lodging.” It is 
stated that a few employers “anxious to main- 


tain at least a living wage for their employees 
have requested that the Minimum Wage Act 
be applied to men and boys. They claim 
that unless competitors are compelled to pay 
minimum rates, they must either close their 
factories or adopt the vicious practice of lower- 
ing wage rates to meet competition and oper- 
ate the plants only as orders are received.” 


“Stability and prosperity in industry,” the 
deputy minister points out, “can be achieved 
only when all parties concerned work together 
and are prepared to make sacrifices for the 
common welfare. It would seem that, apart 
from whatever efforts may be made to revive 
international trade and adjust monetary sys- 
tems, some attempt must be made to organize 
industries for co-operative action designed to 
provide more employment. If additional work 
cannot be created, it is evident that shorter 
working hours with at least a living wage and 
a wider distribution of available work must 
be brought about if the burden of unemploy- 
ment relief is to be kept within bounds. The 
time has come when industry should cease to 
regard labour merely as a commodity and 
should fully recognize the interdependence of 
all groups participating in the production of 
industrial wealth. The practice of discharging 
employees as soon as their labour ceases to be 
profitable is no longer justifiable. If this prac- 
tice is continued, thereby transferring the bur- 
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den of unemployment to the State, the re- 
sulting increases in taxation will undoubtedly 
react to the further disadvantage of indus- 
try and the community at large. .... Despite 
increasing unemployment and generally un- 
favourable conditions, a spirit of hope and un- 
failing confidence in the future pervades all 
ranks of industrial workers. Everyone is as- 
sured of the necessities of life and it is felt 
that a turn for the better will come soon. In- 
dustrial leaders have ceased to look for pros- 
perity just around the corner, and there is a 
growing determination to face facts and take 
steps to adjust the industrial system to new 
conditions.” 


Unemployment Relief Expenditure —Ex- 
penditures of the Ontario Government on un- 
employment relief during the past fiscal year 
amounted to approximately $14,000,000 of 
which about one-half was spent on work relief, 
mostly in the nature of highway construction 
and aid to municipal public works. The ex- 
penditures from the Provincial Treasury on 
this account during the previous year were 
less than $5,000,000. It was stated that the 
rapid increase in the cost of this work, together 
with the necessity for rigid economy has 
brought about a change in policy, so that dur- 
ing the current year practically all relief ex- 
penditures will be confined to assisting the 
municipalities in providing direct relief to 
those unemployed persons who require assist- 
ance for the maintenance of life. 


Employment Service——During the fiscal year 
1982 the placements made by the Ontario 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
totalled 181,538, of which 131,220 were for work 
of a casual nature, that is for work lasting 
not more than seven days, and 50,313 were 
for regular employment. The vacancies re- 
ported numbered 188,264 and the applications 
317,514. The fact that over 72 per cent of 
the number of placements were casual is at- 
tributed to the system of rotation of workers 
on the various relief schemes undertaken by 
the province and by municipalities. For every 
100 applications there were approximately 59 
vacancies and 57 placements, as compared with 
62 vacancies and 65 placements in 1931. 

An additional duty was assigned to the 
Ontario officers of the Employment Service 
during the year. In the program of establish- 
ing road building camps in Northern Ontario, 
the provincial employment offices were called 
upon to transfer workers from their homes. 
This work necessitated the completion of all 
arrangements respecting transportation and 
feeding en route. Then, in the construction of 
the new highway (undertaken as a relief work) 
through the counties of Hastings, Lennox and 
Addington, Frontenac, and Lanark, the em- 
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ployment offices at the request of the De- 
partment of Highways took complete control 
of the placement of labour. 

During the concluding month of the fiscal 
year, the Ontario Government Offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada were re- 
quested by the Department of National De- 
fence to cooperate in the selection and trans- 
fer of men to thirteen airport clearing pro- 
jects in Ontario. With the exception of a few 
placements at Rockcliffe and Trenton Air- 
ports this movement was not under way at 
the close of the fiscal year. 

In the report of the general superintendent 
of the Ontario offices, reference is made to the 
survey of the provincial Unemployment Re- 
search Committee, which was reviewed in the 
Lasour Gazette for September, 1932, page 967. 

Private Employment Agencies—There were 
fifteen private employment agencies operating 
under licence in the province of Ontario last 
year, but this number was reduced on July 1, 
when two of the existing licensees failed to 
make application for renewal. Three of these 
agencies are conducted exclusively as nurses’ 
registries in Toronto. 

Factory Inspection—The report of the Fac- 
tory Inspection Branch, which has been in 
operation for 46 years, indicated greater acti- 
vity on the part of the inspectors to ensure 
proper standards of working conditions in the 
province. Altogether 28,148 inspections and 
revisits were made, being 1,209 more than the 
previous year. There was also an increase of 
536. in the number of establishments visited, 
making a total of 14,830 plants which reported 
270,102, employees on the pay rolls. 

Fewer permits were considered necessary 
during the year, 1,345 being granted, as com- 
pared with 2,031 the previous year. Thirty- 
one of these permits were granted under the 
new section 383 of The Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act, permitting the employ- 
ment of a double shift of eight hours each for 
female workers and youths in factories. 


It was explained that amendments to the 
Act during the year were practically all of 
a social nature and “have found favour in 
most circles, particularly among those for 
whose benefit they were framed to alleviate 
present conditions.” Another such change in 
the Act extended the closing hours of restaur- 
ants and suburban shops and certain classes 
of business. 

The orders issued relating to various re- 
quirements of the Act totalled 4,986—49 less 
than in 1931. 

The accompanying tables indicate the num- 
ber of employees by sex and age in industrial 
and mercantile establishments and office build- 
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ings, together with hours of work during 1931- 
32: 


NuMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN ONTARIO FACTORIES 





Employees 1931 1932 
Males, over 16 years.......... 00> 228, 627 183, 108 
Malea ii4etGusears:>. (20. sft: 113 8 
Females, over 18 years...........--. 94,986 86,900 
Females, 14-18 years............... 1,062 86 
Totala, cc deseuie cat tee 325,328 270, 102 
Children under 14 dis- 
TWUSSCGs Re ce eo 1 14 
Hours or Lasour IN ONTARIO FACTORIES 
Number 
-— O 
Employees 
Males 
AB. hours perwee lh. Was «harass 1e ae eee Oho ae 100, 748 
DUNOUTS DCL WOOK. terres < soc 1 acemieree tap at 30,981 
HA WOUrS PET WECED INA: Shon Doon «cee Oe ten 15,418 
5S: ROUTSIDEr WEEK NS «ht: « Sask ee ee aera 1,878 
GOthours per weekern. cnt c.f eee ear en ates sa 14, 213 
Females 
45 hours persweek sagas eee Sw SE 52,386 
DOVROULS POl WOK... seks vide covebuclmcd tenets och ge oe 60,010 
Dshoursiper Weeks. ses tee Ue tees eee eet ete 5, 766 


58shoursiper week! 3... dc... are emet. eS 844 
GULNOUTS PEL WEEK. os. ochie.+ eacieiatehiee oes Peas 





There were also 28,550 employees, male and 
female, working approximately 50 hours per 
week. The great majority of the complaints 
received by the Factories Inspection Branch 
concerned hours of labour. Fourteen cases of 
child labour were found and these were 
promptly remedied. Violations of the Acts in 
the enforcement of which inspectors have a 
responsibility were submitted as follows: Oper- 
ating Engineers Act, 13; Adolescent School 
Attendance Act, 4; Minimum Wage Act, 900; 
Steam Boiler Act, 1. 


Accidents and Safety Measures—The num- 
ber of accidents reported to the Factory In- 
spection Branch during the year was 1,504 as 
compared with 3,256 in 1931. These included 
35 fatalities of which four resulted from ex- 
plosions. Of the total accidents, the greatest 
single factors of causation were falling sub- 
stances, 356—and falls, 272. The greatest 
number of accidents occurred in the metal 
trades with 772, followed by the pulp and 
paper trades with 502. Dealing with the causes 
of accidents the chief factory inspector states: 

“Perhaps the most persistently recurring 
type of accident is due to falls or falling 
objects. Year after year these cause more 
accidents than any other single classification, 
and the large majority of them could be 
averted. Wet and slippery floors, objects lying 
in passageways, ladders inefficiently repaired, 
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worn and broken treads on stairs, no handrails 
on stairs, these are the agencies responsible 
for most of the falls. Improperly stacked or 
piled goods or materials, wrenches left on over- 
head beams after a shaft repair job, or dis- 
lodging an object in a pile without first taking 
the necessary precautions make hospital cases 
of many men each year. From this list it is 
apparent that good house-keeping and safety 
consciousness would wipe out these classifica- 
tions from the accident records, and 25 per 
cent of the accidents with them. Because of 
their simplicity and the fact that possibly half 
a dozen such situations might be seen to exist 
in one plant and their hazard not realized or 
heeded by the foreman or superintendent, it is 
frequently difficult for our inspector to get im- 
mediate action until the occurrence of an 
accident forcibly brings to them this realiza- 
tion of the hazard.” 

The factory inspectors made special enquir- 
ies regarding safety committees or other forms 
of safety organization in operation in the vari- 
ous industrial firms inspected, and reported on 
56 such safety organizations. The activities 
of the safety engineer were also reviewed. 

During the past year a considerable amount 
of tunnel and caisson work was done through- 
out the province with very satisfactory re- 
sults as regards sickness and accidents. It was 
considered that the regulations respecting the 
protection of persons working in compressed 
air, tunnels, or open caissons have helped ma- 
terially both workers and contractors on work 
of this nature, especially where the use of 
compressed air is involved. 

Boiler Inspection—According to the twen- 
tieth annual report of the Boiler Inspection 
Branch, 311 designs of steam boilers, air re- 
ceivers and other pressure vessels constructed 
for use in the province were certified, regis- 
tered or re-registered, as compared with 401 
the previous year, and fifty-five such designs 
were returned to the manufacturers for re- 
vision. The number of inspections for new 
pressure vessels totalled 303 first, 188 second, 
and 243 final inspections, and 1,240 first and 
196 final inspections were made of used pres- 
sure vessels. Of this number, 779 were annual 
inspections of boilers and pressure vessels 
which were inspected by request, although not 
coming within the jurisdiction of The Steam 
Boiler Act. This is an increase of thirty-four 
over the previous year. Investigations of 
nine explosions were made by the Boiler In- 
spection Branch during the year. The total 
amount of moneys transmitted to the Treas- 
urer was $12,623.66, as compared with $16,- 
012.20 in 1981. 

Operating Engineers—The Board of Exam- 
iners of Operating Engineers reported 17,505 
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certificates issued during the fiscal year, as 
compared with 18,200 in 1931. Of this number, 
1,429 were issued upon examination or re- 
examination, 11 were provisional, 12 were 
duplicates, 151 were plant registration certi- 
ficates, and 15,902 were renewals. 

The number of candidates examined during 
the year totalled 1,717, as compared with 2,198 
the previous year. Of this number, 765 were 
examined at the Toronto office and 952 at 
outside centres where 83 examination sessions 
were held. The candidates for examination 
were divided as follows. 857 for fourth-class 
certificates, 404 for third, 169 for second, 42 for 
first, 122 for hoisting, 74 for traction, and 49 
for firemen’s certificates. The net revenue for 
the year amounted to $25,383.11 as compared 
with $25,890.97 in 1981. 


Apprenticeship Branch—The report includes 
a summary of the administration of The Ap- 
prenticeship Act. This work was faced with 
serious problems due to the decline in building 
industry. “The difficulty” the deputy minister 
states, “of finding employers for boys seeking 
to be indentured in the designated trades re- 
sulted in a decrease in the number of new 
registrations for the year, the total being 86, 
as compared with 142 in 1981. Many employ- 
ers were unable to provide apprentices already 
indentured with steady employment, or could 
have done so only by laying off old employ- 
ees, married’ men with families, whom they 
felt had the first claim to any work available. 
Fewer cancellations were reported, the number 
being 27, as compared with 50 the previous 
year and completions numbered 263, as com- 
pared with 230. At the end of the year there 
were 826 active contracts, as compared with 
1,030 at the close of 1931. Day classes for the 
first and second year apprentices were held in 
Hamilton, Toronto and Ottawa during Janu- 
ary and February with an attendance of 263, 
as compared with 314 the previous year. In 
spite of this decline excellent work was ac- 
complished through these classes in supple- 
menting the practical experience and training 
the boys received while working on the job. 

“In the year 1981, 2,840 employers were 
assessed to the amount of $32,852, of which 
over 88 per cent was collected. In 1932, as- 
sessment notices were sent to only 2,691 em- 
ployers and the returns submitted showed such 
a decrease in the amount of pay rolls that 
it was decided to suspend assessment rather 
than impose any additional expense on em- 
ployers. The necessary charges in connection 
with day classes in January and February, 
1933, will be paid from a surplus of $19,250 in 
the assessment fund. 


“While depressed business conditions made 
it impossible to extend the work of this branch, 
a great deal was accomplished during the year 
in placing it on a more satisfactory basis. 
The Act and regulations were modified to meet 
changing conditions in the building trades. 
The Apprenticeship Board was established and 
the courses of instruction for the day classes 
were improved. It is anticipated, therefore, 
that rapid advance will be made in developing 
the apprenticeship scheme along lines accept- 
able to the construction industry when con- 
ditions improve.” 


International Trade Union Library 


The International Federation of Trade 
Unions continues the series of booklets on the 
History of Trade Union Movements with a 
new history of “Fifty Years of Trade Union- 
ism in Switzerland,” by M. Meister, secretary 
of the Swiss National Trade Union Centre. 
The booklet describes some of the character- 
istics of Swiss industry. One of the chief of 
these is the fact that there are no large indus-. 
trial centres in Switzerland, the workers being 
widely distributed, many of them engaging: 
also in forestry and agriculture. Special diffi-- 
culties—political, economic and geographical— 
impeded union organization, in addition to the 
multiplicity of languages. The booklet de-. 
scribes how these obstacles were gradually 
overcome, until in 1929 the trade union mem- 
bership reached a total of 186,700. 

Other booklets in the same series are as. 
follows: No. 1. The trade union movement in 
Belgium (by C. Mertens); Nos. 2-3. The trade 
union movement in Great Britain (by Walter: 
H. Citrine); Nos. 4-5. Twenty-five years of 
international trade unions (by J. Sassenbach) ; 
No. 6. The trade union movement of Sweden 
(by Sigfrid Hansson); Nos. 7-8. The trade: 
union movement of Germany (by Richard 
Seidel) ; No. 9. The trade union movement of 
Austria (by Eduard Straas). 


The Independent Labour Party of Great 
Britain, at a meeting held at Derby on April 
16, took action in regard to a recent invitation 
from the Communist International to adopt. 
a policy of a “united front” with that body. 
The I.L.P., while it was in favour of a general 
policy of co-operation, decided by a vote of 
83 to 79 against actual affiliation with the 
Communist body. It was considered that. 
those in control of the Communist Inter- 
national were not familiar with conditions out-- 
side Russia, and that Russian policy was not- 
applicable outside that country. 
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REPORTS ON HEALTH INSURANCE IN ALBERTA AND 
SASKATCHEWAN 


A PUBLIC system of health insurance is 

recommended in two reports published 
this year, the first by a Commission appointed 
by the Alberta Legislature to make recommen- 
dations “as to the best method of making 
adequate medical and health services avail- 
able to all the people of Alberta; and the 
second by a committee on the same subject 
appointed by the Saskatchewan Provincial 


Medical Association. (The report of the Brit- 
ish Columbia Commission on State Health 
Insurance and Maternity Benefits was outlined 
in the Lasour Gazerrr, May, 1932, page 521; 
and the report of the Quebec Social Insurance 
Commission dealing with Sickness and Dis- 
ability Insurance was summarized in the issue 
for February, 1933, page 165). 


“Best Methed of Making Adequate Medical and Health Services Available 
to People of Alberta.” 


The resolution adopted by the Legislature 
of Alberta last year providing for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to consider and make 
recommendations “as to the best method of 
making adequate medical and health services 
available to all the people of Alberta,’ was 
noted in the Lasor Gazerts, April, 1932, page 
412. The Commission consisted of eight mem- 
bers of the Legislature, as follows: Hon. George 
Hoadley (chairman); G. E. Cruickshank, A. P. 
Mitchell, R. Hennig, W. G. Farquharson, Dr. 
W. A. Atkinson, Hon. Mrs. I. Parlby, and 
Chris. Pattinson. . 


The Commission state that “after reviewing 
the system of medical administration in opera- 
tion in various parts of the world, and after 
careful consideration of the many phases of 
the question of the extension of medical and 
allied services, especially the actuarial phases, 
as they apply to this.Province, they have de- 
cided that the information now available is 
not enough to warrant the presentation of a 
final report.” They therefore submitted a 
“progress report,” which contains the follow- 
ing findings:— 

(1) Adequate medical services for all the 
people of Alberta can only be secured through 
the operation of a contributory health insur- 
ance scheme. Such a scheme would result in 
the carrying out of the intention of the resolu- 
tion. 

(2) That an ideal scheme should be present- 
ed as the ultimate objective of this Province 
and that any scheme of a more local nature 
should be so planned as to be readily adapt- 
able to a broad general scheme—which may 
be Province-wide or eventually Dominion- 
wide in its application. 

(3) That existing enabling legislation where- 
by municipal districts or parts thereof may 
organize for the provision of medical and 
allied services should be utilized. 


The following general considerations are 
noted in the report: 

The fundamental factor requisite for the 
success of any insurance scheme is the par- 
ticipation of a number large enough that the 
premiums received may be adequate to pro- 
vide for current expenditures and to provide 
a reserve fund for emergent situations. 

A suitable territorial “set-up” which will 
make the various purposes of this scheme pos- 
sible from an economic as well as the admin- 
istrative point of view must be established. 
With this purpose in view, the Commission 
recommends that the Department of Health 
be requested to make, without delay, a survey 
of the Province for hospital and other health 
purposes and to divide the Province into dis- 
tricts, so. planned that existing facilities for 
health services may be utilized. In a province 
such as Alberta with a large proportion of the 
population engaged in farming, such a survey 
should provide for the mapping of the prov- 
ince into hospital districts and health districts 
and it is considered that an organization com- 
prising units similar to the proposed enlarged 
municipal units should be established as the 
administrative basis for the rural parts of the 
Province. These districts would include some 
six or eight municipal districts and might in- 
clude the villages, towns and possibly the 
smaller cities within their boundaries. For the 
larger cities, a system whereby the adminis- 
trative units would be developed around groups 
engaged in the same or similar occupations, 
similar trades, similar professions, industrial 
enterprises, et cetera, should be established. In 
both systems the administrative unit should 
be large enough to allow for economic admin- 
istration and not so large as to lose that sense 
of local responsibility so necessary for the 
successful operation of any scheme. 

The commission consider that any system 
to be successful should be compulsory after 
the above-mentioned health unit has expressed 
its desire to come under the scheme. Adjust- 
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ments to suit local circumstances, such as 
exist where groups already have a health in- 
surance scheme or a hospital service, will be 
desirable in some instances. However, it is 
considered that every service included under 
the scheme must be directly subject to the 
control of and responsible to the governing 
body in charge of the scheme, and that no 
factor other than the type of service available 
should be given consideration in making such 
adjustments. 

Health insurance must provide for a speci- 
fied period only. The period must bear a 
direct ratio to the length of time an individual 
has been contributing to the scheme, other- 
wise, in its early stages, the financial structure 
of the scheme probably would not be equal 
to the strain of the cost of treating the ac- 
cumulated chronic cases that would be pre- 
sented for treatment. A maximum of a stated 
period (say twenty-six weeks) during which 
the insured is entitled to what may be termed 
active hospitalization, should be established 
except for certain types of sickness that may 
require more prolonged treatment in a gen- 
eral hospital. For chronic and incurable dis- 
eases a system of invalidity insurance should 
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be established and institutions for such cases 
should be provided. Separate health insurance 
and invalidity funds should be maintained. 

The Commission discusses the proper dis- 
tribution of contributions as between em- 
ployees and employers; between municipalities 
and the state, etc. The benefits would include 
the following service in addition to cash: (1) 
general medical service; (2) specialized ser- 
vice; (3) hospital and laboratory service; (4) 
dental service; (5) prescribed medicines; and 
(6) a preventive medical service. 

The commission recommends that a state 
fund, centrally controlled and administered 
by a state Board, be established. It further 
recommends that local advisory committees 
be established for each unit. 

The report presents details of a plan for the 
municipalization of medical and allied services. 
In this connection the form of agreement now 
in force between the village of Hillsborough 
and the local physician is cited as typical. 

The Commissioners were assisted in their 
work by the International Labour Office (Gen- 
eva), the British Medical Association, and by 
the Provinces of British Columbia and Mani- 
toba. 


Recommendations of Saskatchewan Provincial Medical Association 


The Saskatchewan Provincial Medical As- 
sociation recently appointed a committee, with 
Dr. S. E. Moore as chairman, to study the 
possibilities of a system of health insurance 
in the Province. The committee believe that 
a scheme of health insurance for Saskatchewan 
is quite feasible but that its success would 
necessarily depend upon the co-operation of 
all parties concerned. They recommend that 
the Association should approach the various 
social organizations in the Province with a 
view to the holding of a conference of all the 
organizations who are, or may become, inter- 
ested in the provisions of adequate medical 
care to the people of the Province at as reason- 
able a cost as possible, for the purpose of 
discussing the subject with them and if pos- 
sible obtaining their approval; and that, pro- 
vided this joint conference approves, a joint 
committee consisting of representatives of the 
Association and representatives of the joint 
conference be constituted for the purpose of 
taking the preliminary steps towards organiza- 
tion of the executive body which it will be 
necessary to establish for the purpose of carry- 
ing the scheme into effect. 

The committee submit the following prin- 
ciples, which are amplified in their report. 

(1) Patients should have the right to exer- 
cise their choice of a physician wherever two 
or more physicians are available. 

(2) From the medical standpoint, the family 
physician should be the centre of any success- 


ful plan and the specialist should be secondary 
but readily at the call of the family doctor. 
This would apply also to the consultant whe 
should be available when called by the physi- 
Cian. 

(3) The physician should not be on salary, 
but should be paid by the fees agreed upon 
by the medical profession and the Health 
Insurance Commission, and thus be paid for 
the work actually done. 

(4) No “patch-work” system should be 
adopted but should cover the whole province 
and give service to all those with minimum 
incomes including the rural population. 

(5) The system should provide the greatest 
possible incentives for the profession to do. 
post-graduate work and thus keep up with 
the current of proved knowledge. 

(6) Any plan at the present time should 
not embody the principle of financial com- 
pensation for time lost through illness. 

(7) Definite and well recognized précau- 
tions should be taken to prevent excessive 
costs to the community through hospitalization 
and medical treatment of malingerers. 

(8) Preventive medicine with all that it 
includes should be a prominent feature of any 
health insurance scheme. 

(9) The scheme should be contributory and 
compulsory. 

(10) As members of the medical profession 
we are particularly interested to demand that 
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the existing relations between doctor and 
patient should be maintained, that the ethics 
of “professional secrecy” should be respected, 
and that “freedom of prescribing” with agreed 
restrictions should be provided for. 


(11) That in arbitration of any disputed 
point as between the contracting parties, viz.: 
qualification of practitioner, fees, duration of 
illness, etc. the medical profession should be 
represented by the province of Saskatchewan 
Medical Association either directly or through 
a regularly appointed committee. 

The committee, in their report, note the 
schemes of social insurance and medical ser- 
vices in effect in Great Britain and other 
countries. Use is also made of the recent 
extensive report of the United States “Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Medical Care” (Lia- 
pour GazeTtTe, February, 1933, page 168); and 
of the reports of the Commission in British 
Columbia, Alberta, and Quebec. 

The committee notes that at present 45 
accident and insurance companies operate in 
Saskatchewan, net premiums amounting to 
$289,068, the net losses incurred amounting to 


62:09 per cent. “This in itself shows that the 
individual is thinking of health insurance, and 
the companies concerned making an extra- 
ordinary large amount for their services; 
$100,000 leaves this province annually.” 

Further, the cost of hospitals in the Province 
is placed at $2,738,475 and that of Sanatoria at 
$780,317. At present 11-7 per cent of the rural 
population of Saskatchewan is under the muni- 
cipal doctor scheme, the cost per capita being 
estimated at $2.30, or $11.50 for a family of 
five. It is estimated that under a general 
provincial scheme of insurance the total cost 
for sickness in an average municipality in- 
cluding doctor’s salary, drugs, necessary hos- 
pitalization, surgery and tuberculosis levy will 
be about $12,280, which would be about $6.27 
per capita or $30.35 per family. The cost per 
quarter section would be about 14 mills, 

The report calls attention to the close con- 
nection between the question of unemploy- 
ment. and health, and expresses the hope “that 
the Federal Government might be prevailed 
upon {0 arrange in its relationship to the Un- 
employment Insurance an interlocking Health 
Insurance for the people.” 





Public Health Nursing in New Brunswick 


The fifteenth annual report of the chief 
medical officer of New Brunswick for 1932 
states that the public health nursing services 
was continued during the year in spite of in- 
creasing difficulty found by local organizations 
in raising funds. The director of this work, 
in her annual statement, says: “Many of the 
nurses have laboured in the face of the most 
discouraging conditions and circumstances, to 
which was added the disheartening effect of 
seeing from year to year little change, if any, 
in the infant death-rate. It is then, with con- 
siderable gratification, that a new low level in 
infant deaths is recorded for 1931—87°4 per 
thousand. This was hardly to be expected in 
the face of increasing unemployment with its 
resultant deprivations, especially in those dis- 
tricts where living standards are already de- 
plorably low. This new low rate seems to be 
in keeping with the excellent general showing 
in the whole public health field. 


Child Welfare 


The annual report of the Director of Child 
welfare of Nova Scotia for the period ending 
September 30, 1932, describes the numerous 
child welfare activities, supported both by 
public funds and by private philanthropy, on 
behalf of needy and under privileged boys and 
girls in the province. Apart from reformative 
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“All public health nurses, especially in the 
smaller places, have found it necessary to 
spend increasingly more time than heretofore 
on purely social services, especially the secur- 
ing of material relief for families. 

“The pressure of economic conditions has 
led to retrenchment of public expenditures in 
nearly every quarter, and we can look to the 
immediate future with little hope of expansion 
of health services. With a public health nurs- 
ing service far inadequate to the actual needs 
of the province, we have, nevertheless, been 
able to show results. It is, therefore, to be 
profoundly hoped that, especially at this time, 
the wisdom of maintaining this ground, gained 
at considerable cost of time and money 
through the pioneering years of public health 
(which we are scarcely beyond) will prevail 
and prohibit further reductions in a service of 
proven worth to the welfare of the people.” 


in Nova Scotia 


institutions there are in Nova Scotia eleven 
children’s homes and shelters, having in all 
550 inmates at an annual maintenance cost of 
$106,822 of which nearly half is paid from 
public funds. The Provincial Treasury ex- 
pended over $61,000 in the Department of 
Neglected Children and $22,491.34 for the 
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maintenance of Juvenile Delinquents; and in 
addition to these amounts a sum not less than 
$135,000 has been expended by the various 
municipalities of the Province as their pro- 
portion for the maintenance of Neglected and 
Delinquent Children during the past year. 
Mothers’ Allowances, which are essentially 
public aid towards the maintenance of needy 
children, cost the Public Treasury last year 
$348,161. 

In addition to all these institutions and 
agencies there are a large number of organiza- 
tions and private persons expending sums 
ranging from a few dollars to several 
thousands annually. The various Service 


Clubs, Playgrounds Association and many 
Church Societies are rendering valuable aid 
to needy and under-privileged children: while 
the Junior Red Cross, the Children’s Hospital, 
the Mental Hygiene Society, the Society for 
Crippled Children and similar agencies are con- 
cerned with the physical and mental health of 
children. “Through the unselfish efforts of 
these workers and agencies,” it is stated, “the 
Province has been considerably enriched by 
better health and higher moral standards of 
its future citizens. It is well for Municipal 
and Provincial officials and the public gener- 
ally to realize how valuable to the State this 
work is.” 


REPORT ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BY MONTREAL COUNCIL 
OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


SPECIAL committee appointed by the 

Montreal Council of Social Agencies to 
study the subject of unemployment insurance 
recently presented their report. This report 
was printed as a supplement to the March 
issue of Child and Family Welfare, the jour- 
nal of the Canadian Council on Child and 
Family Welfare. The special committee was 
composed of the following members:—Mr. G. 
B. Clarke (chairman); Mr. C. P. Cosgrave; 
Mr. P. S. Fisher; Professor L. C. Marsh; 
Rev. David McLennan; Mr. R. W. Steele; 
Dr. F. G. Pedley; and Mr. L. St. J. Haskell 
(secretary). 

The following paragraphs give a summary of 
the conclusions reached in the report: 
Summary of Report and Recommendations 

The main points which should receive 
emphasis in tthe consideration of unemploy- 
ment insurance, and the main features of the 
scheme recommended herein, are summarized 
below. The detailed discussion of these points 
and the reasoning on which the recommenda- 
tions are based is to be found in the sections 
which follow. 

1. The maintenance of at least minimum 
standards for unemployed workers is a basic 
need, in the interests not only of individuals 
and their families, but of the community at 
large. 

2. Unemployment insurance is designed not 
to take care of all relief problems, but to pro- 
vide a means of stabilizing income against the 
fluctuations of the labour market for a major 
group of normal wage-earners. 

The scope of a scheme may be wide or 
limited, but whatever its form, the need for 
adequate organization for the relief of desti- 
tution, for other problems of distress, and for 
abnormally prolonged unemployment,  re- 
mains. 


3. Unemployment insurance is called for be- 
cause unemployment is a permanent risk of 
modern industry, not a risk confined to 
periods of trade depression alone. Moreover, 
while unemployment may be reduced by 
planning and management directed towards 
stabilization on the part of industrial con- 
cerns themselves, the degree of unemploy- 
ment prevention which is attainable from 
such efforts is definitely limited. 

4. Direct relief provision for wunemploy- 
ment, as it has been in operation in the last 
three years, has met a very real need, par- 
ticularly the financial inability of existing re- 
lief institutions to cope with the problem. 
The maintenance of governmental financial 
support is still imperative in the absence of 
any further measures. But current relief ad- 
ministration must be subjected ito criticisms 
of considerable weight; while, without modi- 
fications, extensive reliance in the future on 
direct relief alone would be open to the most 
serious objections. 

5. Employment-provision policies call for a 
more careful discrimination than is commonly 
extended ito them if their value is to be ade- 
quately assessed. Similar considerations ap- 
ply to the view that “work is better than 
relief.’ Current “relief works” have helped 
to provide relief in need, but cannot be re- 
garded as having measured up satisfactorily 
to ithe tests of adequacy and economy. — 

In so far as it is possible and desirable ito 
have work-schemes in operation, it is better 
to have them as distinct and separate supple- 
ments to a scheme of unemployment insur- 
ance, rather than to attempt to weld them 
together at the outset. 

6. It is therefore recommended that a 
scheme of unemployment insurance, planned 
to meet the particular conditions of Canada 
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should be initiated at as early a date as pos- 
sible. 

7. This scheme should be compulsory upon 
the parties to be included in its scope if its 
coverage is to be in any sense comprehensive: 
with government participation in its admin- 
istration. 

8. The scheme should be co-ordinated so far 
as possible to operate on a Dominion-wide 
scale. Provincial and federal co-operation, 1s 
therefore called for, along the lines which 
have already been accepted in the admini- 
stration of the Canadian Employment Ser- 
vice, or in the initiation of such legislation as 
that on Old Age Pensions. “Government par- 
ticipation” above therefore means joint pro- 
vincial and federal administration. 

9. The scheme should be contributory, with 
the maintenance of an Unemployment Re- 
serve Fund, upon which claims could be made 
in accordance with prescribed eligibility rules, 
as its main element. 

10. Employers’ and employees’ contribu- 
tions should be regarded as the main financial 
basis of the fund, and are to be approved on 
general principle. The case for governmental 
contributions (other than administrative ex- 
penses), may be regarded as a more open 


one, and subject to considerations of ex- 
pediency. 

11. Separate administrative provisions should 
apply as far as is practicable, to three main 
groups of workers (a) industrial workers, (b) 


seasonal, and mobile workers (other than 
agricultural workers) and (c) agricultural 
workers. 


12. The maintenance of sound eligibility 
rules and maximum-benefit limits (subject to 
review of their adequacy) is essential to the 
success of the scheme. 

13. Special attention should be given to all 
means whether in the assessment of the em- 
ployers contributions, or in administrative co- 
operation, by which incentives towards the 
stabilization of employment can be provided. 

14. It is highly desirable that extensions and 
improvements of the work of the Employment 
Exchanges should be visualized as an essen- 
tial part of the task of initiating the unem- 
ployment insurance scheme. 

15. Finally, it is to be emphasized that the 
existence of unemployment insurance must not 
be allowed to obscure the continuous need for 
more fundamental measures designed to at- 
tack the underlying causes of unemployment 
and economic maladjustment, 





Effect of Depression on Employee Stock Ownership 


Few plans of employee stock ownership 
have so far been successful, and “both em- 
ployers and employees have lost more from 
the movement as a whole than has been 
gained in improved morale and dollars saved.” 
This conclusion is reached in a study of “Em- 
ployee Stock Ownership and the Depression ” 
(Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Uni- 
versity). Studies of various company plans 
by the same investigators were noted in the 
Lasour Gazerre, July, 1932, page 779. The 
present study was made into fifty typical plans 
in order to ascertain how they had withstood 
the sharp decline in stock prices, employment 
and earnings since 1929. Most of the plans 
described were started before 1926, but the 
seven-year cycle 1926-1932 was used for the 
purpose of the inquiry. It is premised that 
“any program which concerns so directly the 
financial interests of wage-earners must stand 
the test of the extremes of prosperity and 
depression regardless of the success which 
might have occurred in a decade of stable 
business.” Most of the schemes that were 
studied failed to meet this test: “the record 
of the past seven years casts grave doubts 
upon the justification of the general move- 
ment for the sale of stock to employees, how- 
ever well some plans may have stood the 
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test. The prices of the stocks sold under most: 
of the 50 plans included in this study have,- 
it has been seen, fluctuated greatly during the 
past seven years. From 1926 to the end of 
1932, the market quotations of 35 of these 
stocks, as a group, fell more than 80 per cent. 
Inasmuch as most of them were purchased by 
employees at prices a few points below the 
market, the possibilities for loss on such in- 
vestments are evident.” 

The purchase of stock is declared to be a 
questionable undertaking for the lower-paid 
groups of wage earners: “because of their 
small incomes and lack of reserves it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for them to invest on a 
long-term basis. Calls for money beyond the 
amounts in the weekly pay-envelope, and such 
major risks of life as sickness, accident, and 
unemployment frequently make it necessary 
for them to draw upon their savings. It was 
to meet such emergencies, after all, that savings 
were accumulated. But investment in indus- 
trial stocks cannot always be realized upon 
at once to advantage. When prices are low, 
the owner must be able to wait for an up- 
swing in the market before selling. This the 
lower-paid groups of employees are in no 
economic position to do and the result fre- 
quently is that they are forced to sell at a 
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loss. Often the better-protected investor 
loses, too, but he has reserves from which he 
can meet losses and he gains more than 
enough the next time to compensate.” 


Moreover, as far as industrial relations are 
concerned, the company-sponsored plan may 
prove to be a boomerang: “The company 
hopes to gain, as its benefit from these plans, 
increased morale and loyalty on the part of 
its employees. But this cannot be brought 
about if the plan is responsible for losses to 
any considerable number or to any great 
degree. What was meant to be a help to 
employment relations may then become a 
drawback.” 


On the other hand, two special features that 
are found in certain employee and stock-own- 
ership plans provide safeguards to general em- 
ployee investment which seem adequate, or 
adequate under most circumstances. Of these, 
a company guarantee to repurchase employee 
stock at the price paid for it, is said to afford 
a complete protection to employee investment. 
It gives savings placed in such a plan the 
safety of savings bank deposits, assuming that 
neither the bank nor the plan fails. Such a 
guarantee is contained in only a few plans. 
Of the 50 on which the study was based, four 


had such a guarantee, but one of these plans 
is no longer in effect. A second feature which 
affords a wide margin of protection is that 
of a company contribution toward the pur- 
chase price of the stock. In the opinion of 
the investigators this does not provide the 
complete guarantee of safety that the re- 
purchase clause does, but protects employees’ 
investment against all declines in prices which 
are not in excess of the company’s contribu- 
tion. 

The report discusses the possibility of alter- 
native plans to those that have proved in- 
adequate in times of depression, and concludes 
as follows:— 

“Perhaps there is no form of personnel 
activity by means of which the company can 
perform a greater service for its employees 
than through sound advice on their financial 
problems. Encouragement to build savings 
accumulations wherever possible and help in 
their wise investment are needed by all classes 
of employees. They will be needed parti- 
cularly in the next few years, whether we 
reach anything resembling pre-depression pros- 
perity or gain ground only slowly. To pro- 
vide such encouragement and advice is both 
a responsibility and a challenge to manage- 
ment.” 


Training for Unemployed in Great Britain 


Increased efforts are being made through- 
out Great Britain to give men work which will 
maintain or improve their employability 
during periods of unemployment. Instruc- 
tional centres for juveniles have been estab- 
lished by the Ministry of Labour in the ma- 
jority of the industrial areas, and during the 
last twelve months about 150,000 juveniles 
have attended these centres. Moreover, 4,000 
men passed through the nine training centres 
(in which training is given for a specific trade) 
and a large proportion, approximately 90 per 
cent, were found work. About 9,500 men 
passed through the transfer instructional 
centres, of which there are eleven; the work 
of these centres is regarded as reconditioning 
and there is less certainty of a job being 
found, ‘Training of unemployed women and 
girls was carried on by the Central Commit- 
tee for Women’s Training, and during the last 
ten years 60,000 have passed through the 
female centres. 

It is proposed to set up a number of base 
camps and hutments, attached to which will 
be a camp of tents. The men will be em- 


ployed mainly on work for the Forestry Com- ’ 


mission, including felling and clearing tim- 
ber, excavating in stone and gravel quarries, 
fencing and drainage work. There will also 


be one or two camps in which men will live 
during the week, returning to the base at 
week-ends. This scheme is intended to give 
an opportunity to men receiving unemploy- 
ment pay, whether in the form of insurance 
benefit or transitional payments, to have for 
a period of about twelve weeks a course of 
vigorous work in the open air. The men will 
receive a small training allowance, unemploy- 
ment pay being set off against the cost of 
their maintenance. 

The National Council of Social Service, 
which centralizes voluntary activities on be- 
half of the unemployed, reports that an in- 
creasing number of towns and villages are 
making special provision for the unemployed. 
On March 1, 1938, there were 593 centres pro- 
viding for occupational activities, as compared 
with 314 on February 1, and those providing 
for recreation increased from 446 to 618 be- 
tween the same dates. The number of places 
providing educational facilities was 132 on 
March 1, as compared with 82 on February 
1. The number of places which organized 
physical training schemes was 178, as com- 
pared with 75. Voluntary work schemes on 
public amenities had increased from 20 to 32. 

The Ministry of Health has issued a cir- 
cular to local authorities indicating the Gov- 
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ernment’s desire to encourage the efforts which 
are being made, both on local initiative and 
with the assistance of the National Council 
of Social Service, to meet “the lack of occu- 
pation which forms so serious a factor in the 
present situation of unemployed persons, and 
especially of those whose unemployment has 
been of long duration.” The circular points 
out that there is a large field over which local. 
authorities are in a position to render assist- 
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ance to local voluntary effort and makes con- 
crete suggestions. It suggests, for instance, 
that suitable surplus land may be made avail- 
able for the cultivation of allotments; that 
premises may be provided for other forms of 
occupation; that technical instruction or as- 
sistance in the conduct of educational classes, 
physical exercises or manual employment may 
be provided; that tools and appliances may 
be lent; and that cheap transport facilities 
may be arranged. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL ONTARIO SAFETY CONVENTION 


Organized by the Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 


ITH a total registration of over 1,000 

delegates from all parts of Ontario, the 
sixteenth annual Safety Convention organ- 
ized by the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations was held at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, on April 27-28. A feature of 
the gathering was a very complete exhibition 
of safety devices and appliances, in which 
Government departments and many commer- 
cial firms took part. 

The delegates were welcomed at the open- 
ing meeting by the President of the Associa- 
tions, Mr. C. G. Cockshutt, of Brantford, who 
outlined the year’s activities and suggested 
lines of action to interest more firms in acci- 
dent prevention work, Mr. E. R. Complin, 
General Motors of Canada, Oshawa, gave the 
first paper, “A Safety Catechism,” consisting 
of a carefully prepared series of questions de- 
signed to make the hearers think out safety 
problems to a logical conclusion. 


At the annual meeting, immediately follow- 
ing, Mr. R. B. Morley presented the general 
manager’s annual report, summarizing the ac- 
tivities of the Associations during 1932, and 
stressing the assistance and guidance received 
in their work from the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board. Officers for 1933-34 were then 
elected as follows:—Mr. P. J. Wood, Cana- 
dian Bank Note Co., Ottawa, president; Mr. 
O. H. Shenstone, Massey-Harris Co., Toronto, 
first vice-president; Mr. F. H. Rutherford, B. 
Greening Wire Co., Hamilton, second vice- 
president; and Mr. W. S. Campbell, Cana- 
dian General Electric Co., Toronto, honorary 
treasurer. 

Following the annual meeting, Mr. L. R. 
Palmer, of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, New York, and past president of the 
National Safety Council of the United States, 
delivered an address of “ Paying Dividends 
through Accident Prevention,” in the course 
of which he emphasized the fact that every- 
body in the community had to pay in some 


way for accidents, and that therefore the 
benefits of successful accident prevention were 
shared by all. 

Chairmen of the various classes were elected 
as follows:—Woodworkers’ Accident Preven- 
tion Association, Mr. Leo Henhoeffer, Water- 
loo; Ceramics and Stone Safety Association, 
Mr. A. G. Bennett, Toronto; Metal Trades 
Safety Association, Mr. R. J. Hopper, Brant- 
ford; Chemical Industries Safety Association, 
Mr. P. J. Sinclair, Toronto; Food Products 
Safety Association, Mr. J. H. Carter, Toronto; 
Leather, Rubber and Tanners Safety Associa- 
tion, Mr. F. M. Kilbourn, Toronto; Textile 
and Allied Industries Safety Association, Mr. 
W A. Behrle, Hamilton; Printing Trades Ac- 
cident Prevention Association, Mr. B. G. New- 
ton, Toronto; Steel Erectors’ Safety Associa- 
tion, Mr. C. E. Disher, Toronto; and Con- 
struction Safety Association; Mr. H. J. Ball, 
Kitchener. 

At the annual banquet, Mr. C. G. Cock- 
shutt, retiring president, was in the chair, and 
in the course of his remarks, declaring that 
he spoke as a private individual and not as 
an officer of the Associations, he outlined a 
plan for unemployment insurance, under which 
the various provincial workmen’s compensa- 
tion boards would administer a fund contri- 
buted to by both employer and employee, 
from which unemployed workers would draw 
benefits until the exhaustion of the fund, afiter 
which they would fall under federal care. In 
case of continued employment, the amounts 
credited to the worker would remain on de- 
posit and would bear interest, and he could 
withdraw them on retiring from active labour. 


Awards were presented to the Walker Metal 
Products, Ltd., and Berrry Brothers both of 
Walkerville, for having been without a lost 
time accident for periods exceeding five years. 
Mr. R. B. Morley, general manager, read 
greetings from sister organizations in many 
parts of the world. 
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Col. the Hon. W. H. Price, K.C., Attorney- 
“General of Ontario, was the first speaker. He 
‘stressed the fact that an accident is a mis- 
take, and that proper training can eradicate 
the tendency to make mistakes. The right 
place to begin such a training is in the home, 
and it should be continued in the school. He 
paid tribute to the work of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board and of the Accident Pre- 
vention Associations, and commended on the 
fact that it was divorced from politics. 


Mr. E. W. Beatty, K.C. president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, said he took tthe in- 
vitation to the banquet as a recognition of the 
prominent place given to safety by the rail- 
way companies, and quoted figures showing the 
paucity of fatal accidents in well-organized 
railway transportation, comparing this condi- 
tion with the appalling number of fatalities in 
the unorganized motor traffic on the highway, 
and recommending stricter control of automo- 
bile traffic. Mr. Beatty stressed the fact that 
safety in the railway shops was the result of 
organized effort, each foreman being respon- 
sible for the safety work in his department, 
and the importance of safe practice being 
brought home to the employees by rewarding 
the safe and disciplining the unsafe worker. 


At the opening session on Friday morning, 
Mr. R. B. Morley introduced Mr. Arthur 
Gaboury, general manager and secretary of 
the Quebec Safety League, who conveyed 
hearty greetings from the sister association 
in the Sister Province. He said that the 
Quebec Association for the Prevention of 
Accidents has only been organized for seven 
months, and that just as the Quebec Work- 
men’s Compensation Act was based on On- 
tario’s, so their Association was based on On- 
tario’s. 


Under the chairmanship of Mr. O. H. Shen- 
stone, Toronto, the meeting then heard re- 
ports from the four different divisions—the 
Ottawa-St. Lawrence division, newly organized 
this year; the Toronto East division; the 
Wentworth division, with) headquarters in 
Hamilton, and the Essex-Kent division, with 
headquarters in Windsor. These divisions re- 
ported themselves as in a flourishing state, 
and claimed great progress had been made in 
the past year. 


Dr. O. A. Cannon, Steel Co., of Canada, 
Hamilton, in a paper on “Some Points in 
First Aid,” described the proper equipment of 
a first aid station, and the proper treatment 
in cases of fractures, shock, burns, wounds and 
asphyxiation, while awaiting the arrival of the 
doctor. He stressed the importance of a large 


number of workers learning first aid, particu- 
larly the prone pressure method of artificial 
respiration. 


Dr. Robert Janes, Toronto, spoke on “ Medi- 
cal Aspects of Compensation,” particularly as 
affecting the plant which was not large enough 
to employ a full-time medical officer. 


Mr. L. M. McDonald, Port Colborne, 
spoke on “The Employer’s Side,” covering 
the importance of physical examinations and 
the influence of home surroundings, and also 
dealing with malingering. 

Mr. L. J. Austin and Mr. E. E. Sparrow, 
both of Toronto, described the methods fol- 
lowed by their firms in first obtaining and 
then maintaining a good safety record. 


The luncheon on April 28 was presided over 
by the incoming President, Mr. P. J. Wood. 
Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, spoke on “ Keep- 
ing up Interest in Safety Work.” When acci- 
dent prevention work was taken up at Gen- 
eva, he said, two bodies were looked to for 
guidance—the United States Safety Council 
and the Industrial Accident Prevention <As- 
sociations of Ontario. He suggested that where 
trades unions exist in a plant, it might be 
advisable to link up the union more closely 
with the safety work. It would be wiser, he 
thought, to spend a little more on PTSRcpHog 
and so have to spend less on cure. 


Mr. Arthur Ford, editor of the London Free 
Press, also gave a stimulating address. 


Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, reviewed the 
work of the Board during the past year, noting 
that accidents, benefits awarded and medical 
aid provided for, had all decreased. Part of 
this was due to payroll decreases, but accident 
prevention work was responsible for much of 
it Explaining amendments passed at the last 
session to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
he showed how the power of installing a merit- 
rating system, deleted last year, was restored 
to the Board, as the individual merit-rating 
system was unwieldy. Regarding silicosis, one 
of the greatest hazards in the mining industry, 
an award was formerly made in the primary 
stage; now the worker must be actually dis- 
abled before becoming eligible. When com- 
plicated with tuberculosis, in view of the fact 
that the majority of human beings are af- 
fected by this disease to a greater or less 
extent, it is compensated for at the rate of 
59 per cent instead of 66% per cent as formerly. 
The rehabilitation clinic established by the 
Board has operated for nearly a year with 
entire success. 
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SAFETY WORK IN MINING IN CANADA 


HE annual report of the Explosives Divi- 
sion, Department of Mines of Canada, 
deals with the administration of the Explosives 
Act during the year ending December 31, 
1932. Reviewing the operations of factories 
manufacturing explosives, the report refers to 
the beneficial influence of safety committees 
in cultivating the workers’ interest in safety 
measures, and to the system of awards to 
units, based on the periods of freedom from 
accident which was inaugurated by the 
manufacturers several years ago. “The 
continuous following of a carefully planned 
routine,” it is stated, “forming a habit 
which becomes as second nature, no doubt 
makes for safety, but such benefit is vastly 
enhanced when, to the preservation of good 
habits, is added a quickened interest in 
their bearing on safe operation. The worker, 
not relaxing his observance of ordered pro- 
cedure, yet examines small details, be they of 
equipment or procedure, met with in his daily 
round, and is able to submit for the con- 
sideration of the Safety Committee and man- 
agement suggestions designed always towards 
the elimination of known or conceivable risks. 
Thus, appreciation of the importance of the 
removal of matches or other prohibited arti- 
cles from one’s person before entering a 
danger area, and fear of the possibility of 
overlooking the self-search in the change house, 
prompted an employee to suggest the installa- 
tion of an automatic reminder, This, which 
was adopted, took the form of the sudden 
illumination of a warning sign, effected by 
the man stepping on a contact board as he, 
having already changed, was about to punch 
his card on going to work. Again, the simple 
remedy of rounding off the square ends of 
trucks evidently, judged by previous unfor- 
tunate experience, saved truckers’ fingers from 
being broken or crushed. Of a more technical 
character was the valuable suggestion, put for- 
ward by an employee, to spray the wash 
waters in the catch box inside the nitro- 
glycerine neutralizing house. This was in- 
strumental in obtaining a more complete re- 
covery there of the small quantities of nitro- 
glycerine in the waste waters, so that the 
amount collected in the outside catch boxes 
was so very small that the cleaning out of 
these in cold weather became unnecessary, and 
the dangers attendant on the possible presence 
of frozen crystals avoided.” 

-No accident in explosives manufacturing re- 
sulted in loss of life, but in three cases the 
operators involved sustained burns, These 
three accidents were analyzed in detail. 


The number of magazines under licence at 
the end of the year was 349, an increase of 
one, while the number of temporary maga- 
zine licences issued showed a decrease of 41, 
being 195. This decrease was attributed to a 
noticeably lessened activity in construction 
work. 

A section of the report deals with the special 
hazards of the thieving and caching of ex- 
plosives. There was an increase in thefts 
during the year, 19 magazines being broken 
into with a loss of approximately 5,100 pounds 
of dynamite, 19,000 detonators, and 24 quarts 
of nitro-glycerine. 

Accidents—During the year there were 22 
killed and 144 injured in accidents occasioned 
by the use of explosives, as compared with 
27 killed and 133 injured in the previous year. 
While these resulted from a variety of causes, 
the report draws attention to the frequency 
of accidents arising from projected debris or 
failure to take proper cover in the course of 
operations elsewhere than in mines and quar- 
ries: “It is impossible to gauge how many 
of these could fairly be classed as avoidable 
accidents, but they should be more easily re- 
ducible by ordinary precautionary measures 
than others associated more intimately with 
the manipulation of the explosives. The with- 
drawal of the workers, when a shot is to be 
fired, may be fully adequate having regard 
to the normal and expected distribution of 
debris, but an added factor of safety might 
well be allowed in view of the possible recur- 
rence of exceptional projection as has been 
known. Some old hands, who have enjoyed 
long immunity, are prone to cut the factor 
of safety very close. This tendency is to be 
suspected also as in part accounting for the 
so-called ‘prematures’—more usually failing 
to get away from the shot hole—and in those 
given as ‘returning too soon.’ ” 

It is suggested that new men on such work 
are perhaps prompted by the fear of ridicule 
of the older hands in not taking adequate 
cover, 

The report shows that considered in rela- 
tion to the amount of explosive used, “the 
occurrence of casualties in their use other than 
in mines is very marked, being over five times 
their frequency in mines and quarries.” Ex- 
plaining this difference the report observes: 
“In the mine there is strict discipline and 
enforcement of regulations, designed, in so far 
as is possible, to safeguard the lives of all. 
Mining men, other than the actual shot- 
firers, have an understanding of the hazards 
involved which is not to be expected of the 
labourers employed in construction work above 
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ground, The situation is more akin to that 
of a group of workers in an explosives factory 
where, even were the operations not regulated 
and supervised as they are, no individual, 
necessarily appreciating the dangers of his 
occupation, would tolerate any observed care- 
lessness on the part of a fellow worker. In 
the general use of explosives, on the other 
hand, the safety of the party is dependent 
practically entirely on the skill, care and con- 


sideration of the shot-firer. The last two at- 
tributes, if not very pronounced, may be more 
fully developed by insistence of the em- 
ployer.” 

In conclusion, the report pays tribute to 
the “variety and extent” of the services ren- 
dered by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
in the enforcement of the regulations par- 
ticularly in the sparsely settled sections. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ALBERTA IN 1932 


HE fifteenth annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Alberta 
reviews the administration of the Act during 
the year ending December 31, 1932, indicating 
revenue and expenditure, and details with re- 
spect to causes of accidents and periods of 
disability resulting from accidents, etc. 

The number of accidents reported during the 
year was 8,974, of which 31 were fatal. This 
total represents a reduction of 1,030 accidents 
in the annual period, accounted for, in part, 
by the curtailment in industrial activity. The 
payroll of 19382 was estimated at approxi- 
mately $60,000,000—a shrinkage of $17,000,000 
from 1931—while the estimated total of all 
employees under the Act was 62,690 as com- 
pared with 69,863 in 1931. 

A summary of the financial statement indi- 
cates the following situation for 1932: assess- 
ment collected, $704,808.42; compensation paid, 
$407,937.60; pensions awarded, $391,560.56; 
medical aid collected (from workmen), $175,- 
097.91; medical aid paid, $204,134.87. The 
total revenue for the year was $1,078,812.94 
and the total expenditure was $1,282,322.78. 
The report points out also that the accident 
and medical aid funds both show debit bal- 
ances for the year, this being the second year 
of an adverse balance in both funds, with the 
result that the accumulated surpluses in many 
of the classes have been absorbed. The Board 
was, therefore, compelled to increase the as- 
sessment rates in a number of industries. 

A survey of the rates of assessment levied 
on employers per $100 of payroll shows that 
among the industries with high rates of assess- 
ment are the following: steel construction, 
$9; logging and sawmills, each $8; fishing, $6; 
road making (with blasting), $5; sewer con- 
struction (with blasting) and building con- 
struction (over four stories in height), each 
$4.50; coal mines, $4.25; threshing operations, 
$4. In the same table is also presented the 
medical aid rating under the various schedules, 
based on each shift or part of a shift. Under 
the Alberta Act employers are authorized to de- 
duct a sum as determined by the Board from 


the earnings of each workman. These deduc- 
tions are credited to a medical fund from 
which payments are made for medical service 
and hospital attention to workmen injured in 
the course of employment. As _ already 
stated, the medical aid collection in 1932 
amounted to $175,097.91 while in the same 
period the expenditure totalled $204,134.87. 
The highest medical aid rating in 19382 
occurred in logging, sawmills, steel construc- 
tion, sewer construction, and road-making 
each with 7 cents; coal mining was rated at 
6 cents. 

The statistics relating to accident claims 


in 1982 are summarized as follows: 
Number of employers within the scope 


of the Act as at December 31, 1932. 4,303 
Number of accidents reported during 
the year 1932. 8,974 


Number of accidents and ‘claims not 
finally disposed of as at December 31, 
1931 1,329 

Number of claims ‘disposed of by award 
of pension or payments of compensa- 


tion. 4,607 
Number of claims disposed ‘of by pay- 

ment onit of account for medical 

aid.. 3,059 


Number ‘of "accidents "disposed ‘of "for 
which no application for ligase 
tion was received. ; 39 
Number of accidents disposed ‘of on 





which no compensation was due.. 2,003 
Number of claims on which further 

payments have to be made .. 114 
Number of accidents awaiting further 

reports, and on which no paymenis 

have been made.. eee dae “ie 481 


Of 8,974 accidents reported in 1932, 98 were 
classed as permanent disability and 8,845 as 
involving temporary disability. The mining 
industry was again responsible for the great- 
est number of accidents with a total of 
2,653. Second in accident frequency was the 
group described as “industries not other- 
wise classified” in which there were 920 
accidents. Building construction was third 
with 787 accidents. The most frequent cause 
of accidents was that designated by “flying 
and falling objects” (1992); followed by 
“falling and tripping ” (1414); and “machin- 
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ery tools and equipment” (1151). The time 
loss in non fatal cases was 206,361 days with 
an average in permanent disability cases of 
324-63 days and in temporary disability cases 
of 35°53 days. The average age of all classes 
was 35°71 years. The number of accidents 
to minors (under 20 years) was 481; and to 
those of advanced age (60 years and over) 
was 179. 

The report refers to two recent amend- 
ments, the first of these being the inclusion of 
retail stores and restaurants under the Act 
(Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1932, page 671). The 
second was for the purpose of enabling the 
Board to charge a _ super-assessment not 
exceeding 334 per cent against any employer 
whose accident experience was such as to 
warrant such procedure (LaBour GAZETTE, 
June, 1932, page 660). 

The report of the Mine Rescue and First 
Aid Department outlines the training syllabus 
and the condition and extent of the equip- 
ment of the various stations. Details are also 
given with respect to the number of first aid 
classes and the certificates of competency 
issued. 

Included in the report is the annual review 
of the activities of the chief electrical in- 
spector. A brief statement is presented of the 
electrification of emergency landing fields and 
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of grain elevators as well as the inspection 
of industrial installations and interior wiring 
in business and residential sections. 


Relief Work Excluded from Quebec 


Compensation Act 


The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission recently issued Regulations No. 8 and 
No. 9, under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1931 (earlier orders appeared in the 
Lasour Gazette, January, 1933, page 42, and 


previous issues). 


Regulation No. 8—‘ Acting in virtue of the 
powers vested upon it by Section 77 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 1931 (21 Geo. 
V, Chap. 100) the Quebec Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission enacts that the sale 
and distribution of gasoline be subject to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and shall form 
part of Schedule 1 when six or more workmen 
are usually employed therein.” 

Regulation No. 9 provides that “ All indus- 
tries of Schedule 1, when operated by a muni- 
cipal corporation, or for its own account, under 
an Act respecting unemployment, direct re- 
lef, and any other similar provision, are ex- 
cluded from the operation of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act.” 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN NOVA SCOTIA 


epee second annual report of the Minimum 

Wage Board of Nova Scotia details the 
operation of the Act for the year ending 
September 30, 19382. Referring to the difficulty 
of enforcing the Act under present conditions 
the report states: “The industrial difficulties 
of the past year have made it appear very 
clear that we could render more real assistance 
by relaxing somewhat the enforcement of hard 
and fast rules, and endeavouring to keep open 
if possible for the women any avenue by 
which they could still retain their respective 
positions in the earning of their livelihood. 
During the year we were continually being 
approached to discontinue the Act during the 
depression, but upon going into the matter 
more fully we found that ali other provinces 
were acting as usual, so our Board decided 
that as Nova Scotia was perhaps the last to 
suffer from bad times, we should not be the 
first to give up this Act, consequently we have 
continued to function as nearly as possible 
according to the rules laid down, always bear- 


ing in mind that what would be the most last- 
ing good for the women, should be the deter- 
mining factor in our decision. Where upon 
investigation we found that the business was 
going behind, and that unless the employer 
could cut his overhead he would have to give 
up, we recommended that the girls would be 
better off by assisting cutting down expenses 
and taking lower wages. While this in some 
instances may have been a hardship we think 
that a strict enforcement would have caused 
still greater hardship. Owing to conditions 
existing we have issued no new orders this 
year.” 

The Board held twenty-three meetings, five 
large conferences, and twenty-three personal 
interviews. Nine inspections were carried out 
during the year, and a total of $355.10 was 
recovered in arrears of wages for women 
workers. 

A summary of all occupations under the Act 
makes the following comparison as between 
1932 and 1931:— 
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— 1932 1931 

Number of firms reported.......... 152 93 
Total number of employees........ 2,331 2,313 
Total number of experienced work- 

OT Sept vues ocho eee, Ce a 2,228 1,649 
Total number of inexperienced 

WORPKOrs: ccs hee See eee. 108 664 
Total weekly wages paid........... $ 21,445.95 | $21,929.79 
Total weekly wages paid experi- 

GHGCCO . eee cutter Bae eee 20,190.38 14,779.00 
Total weekly wages paid inexperi- 

CNCOG omental hearer ee 925 .83 5,969.86 
Total weekly wages paid girls un- 

der 1Styears2e 2s... Bien. 329.74 1,180.93 
Average weekly wage.............. 9.20 9.49 
Average weekly wage over 18 years 9.26 9.67 
Average weekly wage under 18years 6.85 7.02 
Percentage of girls under 18 years.. 2-2 7-3 
Percentage of girls over 18 years... 97-8 92-7 


In the laundry and dyeing industry there 
were fewer women employed in all classes ex- 
cept part-time workers. The total wages were 
also less although the statistics showed a 
larger amount paid to experienced employees. 
The average weekly wage showed an increase 
from $9.24 to $9.90. 

In the confectionery and food trades there 
was a large decrease in both experienced and 
inexperienced workers as well as a general 
reduction in the amount earned and the hours 
worked. The decrease in the average weekly 
wage was from $9.95 to $6.71. 


There was a larger number of firms reported 
in the hotels and restaurants group, and an 
accordingly larger total of women workers, 
although there was a reduced number of 
younger workers. There was also an increase 
in the average weekly wage from $7.47 to 
$8.13, and an improvement in the average 
weekly hours from 76 to 50. 

In the textile trades, there were fewer em- 
ployed, the largest reduction being among the 
young workers. The average weekly wage was 
reduced from $10.98 to $8.86. 


Among telephone operators there was reduced 
employment, but an increase from $9.82 to 
$12.47 in the average weekly wage. 

The chief details with respect to each indus- 
try under the Act during the year are sum- 
marized in the following paragraphs:— 


Laundries, Dye Works and Dry Cleaning — 
Number of firms, 16; number of women work- 
ers, 167 (experienced, 148; inexperienced, 19); 
time workers, 130; part-time workers, 37; girls 
under eighteen, 7; total weekly wages, $1,669.95 
(experienced, $1,482.10; inexperienced, $138.71; 
under eighteen, $49.14); average weekly wage, 
$9.90 (average over eighteen years, $10.13; 
under eighteen years, $7.02); percentage of 
young girls under eighteen years, 11-6; per- 


centage of adult workers over eighteen years, 
88°4; average weekly hours, 463. 
Confectioners, Bakers and Allied Food 
Trades—Number of firms, 11; number of 
women workers, 412 (experienced, 400; inex- 
perienced, 12); time workers, 186; piece work- 
ers, 222; part-time workers, 4; girls under 
eighteen years, 5; total weekly wages, $2,767.42 
(experienced, $2,681.23; inexperienced, $61.34; 
under eighteen years, $24.85); average weekly 
wage, $6.71 (over 18 years, $6.73; under 
eighteen years, $5.97); percentage of young 
girls under eighteen years, 1-2; percentage of 
adult workers over eighteen years, 98°8; aver- 


age weekly hours, 30:2. 


Hotels, Restaurants and Tea Rooms—Num- 
ber of firms, 93; number of women workers, 
646 (experienced, 637; inexperienced, 9); time 
workers, 646; girls under eighteen years, 9; 
total weekly wages, $5,253.69 (experienced, 
$4,803.61; inexperienced, $386.08; under eigh- 
teen years, $64); average weekly wage, $8.13 
(over eighteen years, $8.24; under eighteen 
years, $7.11); percentage of young girls under 
eighteen years, 1-4; percentage of adult work- 
ers over eighteen years, 98:6; average weekly 
hours, 50. 


Textiles, Needle Trades and Leather Work. 
—Number of firms, 9; number of women 
workers, 5387 (experienced, 428; inexperienced, 
55); time workers, 154; piece workers, 383; 
girls under eighteen years, 28; total weekly 
wages, $4,762.82 (experienced, $4,347.57; inex- 
perienced, $233.90; girls under eighteen years, 
$181.35); average weekly wage, $8.86 (over 
eighteen years, $8.89; under eighteen years, 
$8.35); percentage of young girls under 
eighteen years, 5-3; percentage of adult work- 
ers, 94:7; average weekly hours, 47. 


Telephone Operators—Number of firms, 1; 
number of women workers, 441; total weekly 
wages, $5,502.75; average weekly wage, $12.47; 
percentage of adult workers, 100; average 
weekly hours, 48. 


Small Factories, Paper Trades and Printing. 
—Number of firms, 22; number of women 
workers, 128 (experienced, 13; inexperienced, 
115); time workers, 99; part-time workers, 29; 
girls under eighteen years, 2; total weekly 
wages, $1,489.32 (experienced, $1,373.12 ; Inex- 
perienced, $105.80; girls under eighteen years, 
$10.40); average weekly wages, $11.63 (over 
18 years, $11.74; under eighteen years, $5.20) ; 
percentage of young girls under eighteen years, 
1-5; adults over eighteen years, 98:5; average 
weekly hours, 47. 


During the year the Board issued an order 
establishing the following minimum wages to 
be paid to female labour in factories:— 
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Cities and towns of 17,000 population and 
over: experienced workers, $11; inexperienced 
adults over eighteen years—6 months at 99, 
6 months at $10; young girls under eighteen 
years—6 months at $7, 6 months at $8.50, and 
6 months at $10. 

All towns under 17,000 population: experi- 
enced workers, $10; inexperienced adults over 


eighteen years—6 months at $8, 6 months at 
$9; young girls under 18 years—6 months at 
$6; 6 months at $7.50, and 6 months at $9. 

The number of inexperienced adults or 
young girls or both is fixed by the Act so as 
not to exceed 25 per cent of the total working 
force, except when such total is less than four 
workers. 


Registration of Workers under Quebec Women’s Minimum Wage Aci 


The following Order in Council respecting 
section 4 of the Women’s Minimum Wage 
Act was published in the Quebec Official Gaz- 
ette, April 29, 1933. 


748—approved April 19, 1933 

The Honourable the Minister of Labour, in 
a memorandum dated April 18, 1938, sets forth: 

1. That pursuant to article 4 of the Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act (Revised Statutes, 1925, 
chapter 100) as amended by Act 20 George V, 
chapter 46, section 2, and replaced by the Act 
22 George V, chapter 48, section 2, again 
amended by the Act 23 George V, chapter 39 
(Bill No. 2), section 1, “the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council may, upon recommendation of 
the commission, adopt, amend or repeal by-laws 
to oblige any employer to keep a Register in 
which shall be entered the names, ages and 
places of abode of the girls or women whom he 
employs, the time of each day during which 
such girls or women were employed as well as 
the salary they received for such work whether 
hired by the day, hour, by the piece or accord- 
ing to any other mode.” 

2. The the Women’s Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion, by resolution unanimously adopted at a 
meeting held at Quebec the 5th of April, 1933, a 
copy whereof is annexed to the aforesaid memo- 
randum, recommends that the employer, covered 
‘by the order Nos. la and 2a; 3 and 4; 5 and 
6; 7, 7a and 7b; 8, 8a and 8b; 9 and 9a; 10 and 
10a; 11, lla and 1lb; 12 and 12a; 13 and 13a 
and 14, be subject to the provisions mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph. 

And recommends: 

That from the lst of May, 1933, the employers 
subject to the said orders: 

la and 2a; covering laundries, dye and dry- 
cleaning establishments; 

3 and 4; covering printing, binding and litho- 
graphing shops and envelope factories; 

5. and 6: covering the textile industry, com- 
prising weaving, knitting, spinning and similar 
processes; 

7, 7a and 7b: covering the shoe trade and 
other leather industries; 

8, 8a and 8b: covering women’s, men’s and 
boys’ garments; 

9 and Qa: 
and boys, ladies headgear 
tion of apprentice work) ; 

10 and 10a: covering dresses for women and 
children, silk underwear, kimonas and _ fine 
lingerie; 

11, lla and 11b: covering overalls, macki- 
naws, shirts, collars and ties; cotton, textile 
and rayon underwear, cotton dresses exclu- 
sively; 


covering hats and caps for men 
(with the excep- 


12 and 12a: covering the tobacco, cigar and 
cigarette industry; 

13 and 13a: covering the fur trade; 

14: covering the foodstuff industry, compris- 
ing the manufacture of biscuits, cakes, bread, 
alimentary pastes, cereals of all kinds, cocoa, 
chocolate, confectionery and sweets of all 
kinds; 

be obliged: “to keep registers in which 
shall be entered the names, ages and places 
of abode of the girls or women whom he 
employs, the time of each day during which 
such girls or women were employed, as_ well 
as the salary which they have received for 
such work whether hired by the day, hour, 
piece or according to any other mode.” 


Plan to Assist Unemployed Chinese Over- 
seas 


In view of the fact that there are numerous 
Chinese workers residing in various foreign 
countries who have been thrown out of em- 
ployment as a result of the prevailing depres- 
sion, measures for the relief of unemployed 
Chinese overseas have been formulated by the 
Chinese Overseas Affairs Committee for sub- 
mission to the executive council. The relief 
measures provide, in the first place, for a 
thorough investigation into the number and 
conditions of unemployed Chinese residents 
abroad. Tabulated forms will be circulated to 
the Chinese legations and consulates through- 
out the world. Following these inquiries 
measures are to be devised for the repatriation 
to China of those who are in a position to 
obtain employment in their own country. For 
those who have to remain abroad a relief 
fund would be raised and efforts made to 
secure employment. Besides these measures 
of an emergency nature, a permanent policy 
designed to guard against the possibility of 
unemployment is also under consideration. It 
provides among other things, for a rigid ex- 
amination of Chinese workers leaving for 
abroad. Only those who are physically fit and 
who possess suitable qualifications will be 
allowed to emigrate. Plans will also be drawn 
up for the employment of oversea Chinese 
in domestic industries and land reclamation 
in Northwest China. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION FOR 
NOVA SCOTIA, 1931-32 


Biss Superintendent of Education for Nova 
Scotia, in his annual report for the fiscal year 
ended July 31, 1932, states that educational 
effort was well maintained during that period. 
Over 13 per cent of total provincial govern- 
ment expenditure in the province went to edu- 
cation, this proportion being higher than in 
recent years, though it was less than in the 
early years of the century when the social ser- 
vices were fewer. In spite of a decline in 
population, the school enrolment showed an 
increase as compared with the preceding year, 
the gain being due to stricter enforcement of 
attendance, and to the economic depression 
with its consequent lack of employment for 
the young, who, under the circumstances, re- 
main longer at ‘school. The total number of 
enrolled pupils was 116,041, of which number 
15,226 were in high school grades. 

The number of public school teachers was 

3,542, an increase of 58 over 1931. There were 
188 more teachers with professional training 
and 26 more university graduates. Male 
teachers formed only about 10 per cent of the 
total number. As to teachers’ salaries, the re- 
port says: “The average salary for the prov- 
ince remains low. Last year the slight increase 
of three dollars (from $754 to $757) was wholly 
due to the operation of provincial aid. dn 
point of fact, the average rural salary declined 
by a few dollars to $552, while the average 
urban salary rose from $1,085 to $1,103—both 
inclusive of provincial aid. In 1927 the aver- 
age salary for the province was $669. . 
It must be pointed out however, that while fan 
average rural salary is $552 with provincial aid 
included, in more than half the sections the 
teacher is receiving less than $400, apart from 
provincial aid, and in fifty rural sections last 
year the teacher’s salary fell below $300. This 
situation arises out of the present system of 
unequal rates and can only be remedied by the 
adoption of the enlarged unit for the purpose 
of school finance.” 

During the year covered by the report the 
Education Act was amended to provide for an 
increase in teachers’ annuities. Before the 
passage of the Pension Act in 1928, it is stated, 
retired teachers were in receipt of an annuity 
equivalent to the amount of provincial aid 
they were receiving at the date of retirement. 
The Pension Fund, being contributory, natur- 
ally could apply only to teachers actually in 
service when the Pension Act came into force. 
The annuities, which are paid directly by the 
Department of Education, were, the superin- 
tendent stated, entirely inadequate, especially 
when compared with the new pensions. For 


some time the unbalanced condition of pro- 
vincial finance delayed readjustment. Last 
session, however, the Legislature put the an- 
nuitants on the same basis as the pensioners, so 
far as the departmental contribution is econ- 
cerned. In other words, the annuities here- 
after paid will be one and one-half times the 
increased provincial aid, which is the share of 
the pension now provided from the public 
funds to teachers retiring under the Pension 
Act. 

Another clause in the Education Act of 1932 
prescribes a form of contract between teachers 
and school boards. In general this follows the 
practice in other provinces, thus tending 
towards uniformity throughout the Dominion. 
Two types of contract are set forth, for urban 
and rural schools respectively. According to 
their provisions the engagement is to teach 
under the authority of the school board and 
their successors in office during a year specified 
and “so on from year to year” until the 
agreement is terminated. Salaries are to be 
paid in ten equal instalments in urban sec- 
tions and quarterly in rural sections. Lastly, 
in urban sections an agreement may be termin- 
ated by three months’ notice in writing by 
either party. In rural sections only one 
month’s notice is necessary, but it is stipulated. 
that “no such notice shall be given within one 
month before or after opening of school after 
the summer vacation unless the parties hereto: 
mutually agree to any other notice.” 


The report contains statistical tables regard-— 
ing schools and colleges in the province. It 
also includes the annual report of Dr. F. H. 
Sexton, Director of Technical Education for- 
the province. This report was printed in the 
annual report of the Department of Labour of 
Canada, which was briefly outlined in the 
Lasour Gazette, November, 1932, page 1173.. 





A system of industrial councils for the- 
Netherlands is provided for by a recent law. 
The councils are to consist of from 6 to 20° 
members, depending upon the character of 
the industry or enterprise. One-half of the 
members are to be appointed by labour: 
unions and the other half by employers’ asso-. 
ciations. A council may act as a deliberative,. 
advisory, executive, or arbitrative body in 
matters concerning the affairs of their respec- - 
tive enterprises, such as trade agreements, 
training of workers, combating of unemploy-. 
ment, promotion of good relations between. 
employers and workers, and technical and: 
commercial matters. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Dominion and Provincial Jurisdiction in Regard to Decisions of 1932 
| Conference 


The following Order in Council has been 
approved by His Excellency the Governor 
‘General: 


P.C. 545—Dated 24th April, 1933 


The Committee of the Privy Council have 
had before them a report, dated 22nd March, 
1933, from the Minister of Justice, submitting 
that he has had under consideration, upon 
reference from the Department of Labour, the 
authentic texts of the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at its sixteenth session 
(10th to 30th April, 1932), with a view to 
determining whether, and to what extent, the 
subject matter of these Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations, respectively, lies within the 
competence of Parliament or of the provincial 
legislatures, in order that the Draft Conven- 
tions and Recommendations may be_ brought 
by the Dominion Government, in discharge of 
its obligations under Article 405 of the Peace 
Treaty with Germany and the corresponding 
articles of the other treaties of peace, before 
the authority or authorities within whose com- 
petence the matter in each case lies, for the 
enactment of legislation or other action. 

The subjects dealt with by the Draft Con- 
ventions and Recommendations above men- 
tioned are as follows:— 


I. Draft Convention concerning the _pro- 
tection against accidents of workers employed 
in loading or unloading ships. 

II. Recommendation for expediting  reci- 
procity as provided for in the Convention, 
adopted in 1932, concerning the protection 
against accidents of workers employed in load- 
ing or unloading ships. 

III. Draft Convention concerning the age for 
admission of children to non-industrial em- 
ployment. 

IV. Recommendation concerning the age for 
admission of children to non-industrial em- 
ployment. 


The Minister observes that the Draft Con- 
vention concerning the protection against acci- 
dents of workers employed in loading or un- 
loading ships, which is a revision of the Draft 
Convention concerning the same matter, which 
was adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference at its twelfth session (30th May to 
2ist June, 1929), and which was the subject 
of Clause IV of Order in Council of the 19th 
December, 1930—P.C. 2980—sets out certain 
rules which are to be followed for the pro- 
tection of workers engaged in performing all 
or any part of the work of loading or unload- 
ing any ship whether engaged in maritime or 
inland navigation, excluding ships of war, in, 
on, or at any maritime or inland port, harbour, 
dock, wharf, quay or similar place at which 
such work is carried on. 

The Minister is of the opinion that legis 
lation necessary to give effect to the Conven- 
tion and to the Recommendation for expediting 
reciprocity, above mentioned, would be com- 
petent to Parliament under the authority con- 
ferred by section 91, subsection 10, of the 
British North America Act, 1867. 

The Minister is further of the opinion that 
it is within the competence of the _ several 
provincial legislatures to legislate within the 
province with regard to matters dealt with by 
the Draft Convention and Recommendation con- 
cerning the age for admission of children to 
non-industrial employment. 


The Committee concur in the foregoing and 
advise that a copy hereof, together with an 
authenticated copy of the Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations, be transmitted to the 
Lieutenant-Governors of the respective Prov- 
inces for the consideration of their respective 
Governments with a view to the enactment of 
legislation or such other action upon the sub- 
ject-matter of the Draft Convention and Recom- 
mendations within the provincial sphere of 
jurisdiction as each government may be advised 


to take. 
E. J. LEMAIRE, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD, JANUARY TO MARCH, 1933 


B USINESS, as indicated by the work of the 

offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the quarter, January to March, 
1933, showed lessened activity when a com- 
parison was made with the records of the 
corresponding period of 1932, as there was a 
decrease of 25 per cent in vacancies and nearly 
27 per cent in placements. All industrial divi- 
sions, except farming, trade and communica- 
tion, recorded declines under both comparisons, 
while services showed a gain in vacancies but 
a smaller number of placements, the most pro- 
nounced loss occurring in construction and 
maintenance, where fewer men had been sent 
to highway camps. Manufacturing, also, 


showed a marked loss, but the declines in 
other groups were not outstanding. The gain 
in farming, which was noteworthy, was due to 
increased placements effected under the Farm 
Relief Act and was highest in the prairie 
provinces. Provincially, Ontario, Manitoba 
and Alberta showed fewer vacancies and 
placements, the loss in these three provinces 
more than counterbalancing the gains re- 
corded in all others, the most substantial of 
which were in Nova Scotia, where consider- 
able relief work had been undertaken, and in 
Saskatchewan, where numerous farm place- 
ments had been made. The accompanying 
chart gives the vacancies and placements re- 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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ported by the Employment Service of Can- 
ada, by industrial groups in the various prov- 
inces, during the period January to March, 
1933. 

From the chart on page , which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment Offices for the month of March, it will 
be seen that the curves, both of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications, showed 
little change throughout the quarter. During 


the first half of January a marked drop from 
the previous month was recorded, the course 
of the curves thereafter showing a slightly up- 
ward trend until the first half of March, when 
a downward change was noticeable, followed by 
a rise of less than 1 per cent during the latter 
half of the month. At the close of the quarter, 
however, the level of each curve was about 
14 points below that shown at the end of 
the corresponding period of 1932. During the 
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period, January to March, 1933, there was a 
ratio of 50:2 vacancies and 48-0 placements 
for each 100 applications for employment, as 
compared with 59°5 vacancies and 57:9 place- 
ments during the corresponding period a year 
ago. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
986; of applications registered 1,965; and of 
‘placements effected 943, in contrast with a 


daily average of 1,337 vacancies, 2,248 applica- 
tions and 1,302 placements in regular and casual 
employment during the first quarter of 1932. 

During the 3 months, January to March, 
1933, the offices of the Employment Service 
reported that they had made 75,866 references 
of persons to positions and had effected a 
total of 71,641 placements, of which 31,460 were 
in regular employment and 40,181 in casual 
work. Of the placements in regular employ- 
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ment, 22,052 were of men and 9,408 of women, 
while casual work was found for 33,679 men 
and 6,502 women. A comparison with the 
same quarter of 1932 shows that 97,629 place- 
ments were then made, of which 32,640 were 
in regular employment and 64,989 in casual 
work. Applications for employment during 
the period under review were received from 
113,895 men and 35,431 women, a total of 
149,326 in contrast with the registration of 


168,584 persons during the same period of 
1932. Employers notified the Service during 
the first quarter of 1933 of 74,929 positions, 
of which 56,455 were for men and 18,474 for 
women, as compared with 100,239 opportunities 
for work offered during the corresponding 
period of 1982. : 

On page of this issue will be found are- 
port in detail of the transactions of the Em- 
ployment Service for the month of March, 1933. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN MARCH, 1933 


§ fees following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on April 1 was 7,975, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 698,544 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under re- 
view. The number of unions reporting for 
March was 1,736, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 151,307 persons. It should be un- 


derstood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 60 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of April, 1933, as 
Reported by Employers 


According to data tabulated by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics from 7,975 firms, em- 
ployment at the beginning of April showed a 
seasonal falling-off; this was smaller than the 
decline recorded on April 1, 1932, but exceed- 
ed that indicated in the early spring of 1981. 
The payrolls of the firms co-operating aggre- 
gated 698,544 persons on the date under re- 
view, compared with 706,858 in the preceding 
month. The index, based on the 1926 aver- 
age as 100, stood at 76-0, as compared with 
76:9 on March 1, 1933, while on April 1 in the 
twelve preceding years it was as follows: 1932, 
87-5; 1931, 99-7; 1930, 107-8; 1929, 110-4; 
1928, 102-3; 1927, 97-4; 1926, 92-5; 1925, 88-3; 
1924, 90°4; 1923, 88-7; 1922, 81-8 and 1921, 
85:1. 

There was an increase on April 1 in manu- 
facturing, especially of leather, animal prod- 
ucts, lumber, textile and iron and steel prod- 
ucts; transportation, on the whole, and whole- 
sale trade also showed. improvement. On the 
other hand, logging camps reported large sea- 
sonal reductions, and construction, mining 
and communications were also slacker. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Among the provinces, the Maritimes and 
British Columbia registered increased employ- 
ment; of the losses, that shown in Ontario 
involved the greatest number of workers. 


Maritime Provinces—There was an increase 
in the Maritime Provinces on April 1, when the 
571 co-operating employers enlarged their 
payrolls by 1,110 persons to 54,630. Trans- 
portation released employees; logging showed 
important seasonal losses, and activity also 
declined in communications and trade. On 
the other hand, manufacturing, coal mining 
and construction showed improvement. -Em- 
ployment was in smaller volume than at the 
beginning of April, 1932, when the reduction 
had involved a larger number of workers. 

Quebec.—Manufacturing, transportation and 
construction afforded more employment in 
Quebec, while logging reported large seasonal 
contractions, and there were small losses in 
mining, communications and trade. Within 
the manufacturing group, leather, textile and 
iron and steel factories recorded increased em- 
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ployment, but cement products, rubber, vege- 
table food, lumber and some other plants 
showed curtailment. Statements were received 
from 1,934 firms, with 197,187 employees, as 
against 199,883 on March 1. The index was 
lower than on the same date of last year, but 
the curtailment then indicated was on a larger 
scale. 


Ontarto—The trend of employment was 
downward in Ontario, where 3,526 employers 
released 5,536 workers from their staffs, bring- 
ing them to 293,867 on April 1. A decrease 
had been registered by the firms making re- 
turns for the same date in 1932, and employ- 
ment then was at a higher level than at the 
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cline at the beginning of April in the present 
year took place in coal mining, but construc- 
tion, retail trade, logging and manufacturing 
also showed curtailment. The working forces 
of the 1,178 co-operating employers aggre- 
gated 96,919 persons, compared with 98,989 on 
March 1. 

British Columbia—An advance was indi- 
cated in British Columbia, according to re- 
turns tabulated by the Bureau from 766 firms 
with 55,941 employees, or 876 more than in 
the preceding month. A larger increase had 
been noted on April 1 of a year ago, when 
employment was in greater volume. There 
were gains on the date under review in manu- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on.the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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beginning of April of the present year. Im- 
portant losses were indicated in highway con- 
struction on the date under review, and log- 
ging and building construction also showed 
curtailment. In the manufacturing group, 
iron and steel products recorded increased em- 
ployment, while pulp and paper and tobacco 
factories showed decreases. On the other 
hand, transportation and trade were slightly 
higher. 

Prairie Provinces-—Further seasonal losses 
were noted in the Prairie Provinces; these in- 
volved fewer workers than those reported on 
April 1, 1932, when the index was higher than 
on the date under review. Most of the de- 

63086—5 


facturing, especially of lumber products, and 
in logging, railway construction and _ trade, 
while mining, building construction and ser- 
vices released help. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment increased in Toronto, Montreal 
and Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities; 
losses were noted in Vancouver, while Que- 
bec City, Hamilton, Ottawa and Winnipeg 
reported very little change. 

Montreal—Expansion was shown in Mont- 
real, according to 1,107 firms who reported the 
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addition of 1,919 persons to their staffs, bring- 
ing them to 112,263 on April 1. Activity was 
less than on the same date last year, and the 
gains then indicated were on a larger scale. 
Manufacturing was busier than on March 1, 
textiles showing the greatest gain in this com- 
parison. Transportation and construction also 
reported heightened activity, and communi- 
cations showed a, loss. 


Quebec—Construction registered a gain in 
Quebec City, but manufacturing was slacker, 
so that there was practically no change in the 
general situation. Statements were received 
from 148 employers with 11,497 workers, being 
an increase of 50 over March. Not much change 


was noted on April 1, 1932, when the index 
was higher than on the date under review. 
Toronto—Toronto employers reported a 
fair increase, there being an improvement in 
manufacturing and services, and small losses 
in communications, transportation and trade. 
The working forces of the 1,179 co-operating 
firms totalled 101,492 persons. Employment 
was not so active as on the same date of last 
year, when a gain had also been indicated. 
Oltawa—There was a small decrease in ac- 
tivity in Ottawa, chiefly in manufacturing; 
an aggregate payroll of 10,795 workers was re- 
ported by the 151 employers whose statistics 
were tabulated, and who had 10,866 in their 


Nore.—The “Relative Weight”’ in Table 1 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste .—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Maye Tecis § naesten ties ee ee eee 102-2 104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
ARVO Cs) eh fe mee see AE omy coc ROM OPM a Mt S38, NR GASP ed tn 103-6 105-2 104-3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
He RR SO SN OE FNS EE MANE CCE Oe 103-8 109-4 108-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 
YA 9 seal lege eaten. tans compre mariska cio are CSNY eso. ig ELLOS CC 105-2 106-8 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0 
tole) 01 eal Vaeaiae eee ronan eRe MS BPI Sr 107-1 102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 
OGTR Fives a eee et a ne Oe ene 103-9 102-6 101-6 99-3 129-1 95-9 
Loh eel be aaeae Pee a RRR te A Rites is eh Cari cutie ct UO 103-0 116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 
Deel, Seether cht be a ea eas: 99-1 112-7 94-7 99-3 106-0 90-5 
Jane wl, 198255. Seay 5, eens one 91-6 111-1 86:3 93-8 92-8 80:6 
Heb, ft: 44 Sab dosti. eee eae 89-7 99-9 85-9 92-7 91:3 77:5 
MSGi se Po re eee. cata one ee Die e e 88-7 93-1 86-5 91-8 88-2 78-7 
v.50) ae GA eerste 3 be Godae 87-5 88-3 85-0 91-1 86-1 80-9 
WO gael ee en ot ME VARs Gee emt ate Carxc 87-5 87-8 86-0 89-5 87-6 82-7 
BT pL) Rae os ae Be OE ESET Be 88 Oe de Sew 89-1 96-4 87-8 89-9 89-3 83-7 
uly, WE se Pe ote oe ce es Meo ee 88-7 96-4 86-6 89-2 90-5 83-7 
Aue. Pd. 6 BAER. Tate. See oe ere 86-3 90-1 84-4 86-9 90-1 81-4 
Sept. lexis ie Mees SagSer a ee Oe 86-0 87-8 85-3 85-1 91-6 82-8 
OChS ATs sr ree ate heen ee ere 86-7 84-9 85-8 86-1 94-6 82-1 
INO Vis bs nets eee ae eel ca ees 84-7 86-8 83-6 84-2 91-6 77°8 
Deer iss, MAG Me ek Ie oes 83-2 83-8 82-9 84-1 86-7 73°8 
Pan blah Oso. « Mer Seer nee: A oaie pe taara areas 78:5 80-1 77°8 78-8 84-4 69-7 
Peps? Lee. tot hee eer. ees Pee ee 77-0 76-5 75°7 78-9 80-4 68-0 
Mare cth efi. . oad: ened. 3 et eRR ees 76-9 76-8 74-1 79-8 80-0 67-7 
BARD els tke. cles eee ea teiaen cia ate bate seers 76-0 78-3 73-1 78°3 78-3 68-8 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 

IATECAS AS Ab April 1, ooo. eee. oe 100-0 7:8 28-2 42-1 13-9 8-0 
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last report. The index was lower than in the 
spring of 1932, when an advance was recorded 
on a large scale. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing and transporta- 
tion afforded greater employment in Hamil- 
ton, while construction and trade were rather 
less active. Returns were compiled from 237 
firms employing 22,247 persons, or 82 more 
than on March 1. The level of employment 
was lower than on the same date of last year, 
but the movement had then been unfavour- 
able. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities.— 
There was a considerable increase in employ- 


ment in the Border Cities on April 1. Data 
were received from 134 firms employing 10,- 
108 workers, as against 8,977 in the preceding 
month. Automobile plants reported a very 
large share of the advance, while other in- 
dustries showed only slight changes. Activ- 
ity was not so great as in the spring of 1932, 
and the expansion then indicated was on a 
rather larger scale. 


Winnipeg—Employment showed little 
change in Winnipeg, where 92 persons were 
released from the payrolls of the 394 employers 
furnishing statistics, who reported 32,526 
workers. Construction and manufacturing 


Notr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tasug II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








| Ed YI Se | EO 


—— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Aprxels 1922 9a)... 3... Le? Op wlbe® «+ 4 okayaes 91-4 
Ars ela Oo3 eer. Bea" 84-day leh. ds Pyles 95-8 
Ar Seat O24 eee a hth. OU Sm. leg hc ae es 93-7 
Apr. Wilbon on 89-7 99-5 94-0 
Apr. PS em eave 94-3 96-0 96-9 
Aton eit ea OD 2s 9 93-0 102-6 102-5 
Apr sell 928 sees, iat 101-8 107-9 107-7 
Apr steel 029 weersce 5 108-2 116-2 118-6 
Vane 1980 sos scna den 107-2 123-4 117-6 
Bel. ieee. Sci. 8 109-5 112-5 116-4 
Marscl SS eeplaaes.cee. 108-7 110-0 115-9 
Morelos. kay: 109-2 111-7 116-5 
Mayarl 5 a4.ccet. S558 110-8 115-3 117-8 
DMO Le PAs co :0. 3 116-6 122-3 118-5 
Dil yittls nd seceter ss x. 116-0 130-1 117-8 
Aves lent. swemiast< be: 114-5 138-2 115-4 
Sept ice. fst. cs 4 113-2 138-5 114-7 
Oct Maeva yg. owe 4 114-1 138-3 116-2 
Now 100.6) etescs a 112-6 135-3 115-5 
Wee ale eer rters.. a. 3.: 108-6 128-0 113-8 
Janel. LOS tere 102-4 127-0 107°5 
el wilitasroephre citar 102-8 120-7 107-1 
Mar rel. Gosies sete. fhe: 105-1 123-3 107-5 
ITS ee GS Be OR tio aes 106-2 122-2 109-5 
(Misiy mlRvte meray. cis. b> » 107-0 125-7 111-4 
guinea egress Shs 107-1 126-7 110-3 
ATL RS marr a he ee 105-1 122-2 109-0 
UNC Te aoe ae eee ee 102-5 122-0 106-3 
DOGMA ek iteire a 06,5 102-3 123-2 106-6 
ete 1... APNo 0.40» 97-3 124-2 107°3 
INO locks. de, Satre ac b:5, 95-4 120-0 105-6 
Dect Aaa ee ettenads 96-7 108-7 104-8 
Janta OS 2H. 4s. eee 88-0 100-8 99-6 
Gb Se thay aay <, ess 87-4 100-9 97:8 
Mar Wil PP seyspepscisdee « 89-8 101-9 97-8 
ADT Oe Str, 5 atev syd > 91-2 102-0 97-8 
yl Os tp centctevecc de « 91-1 104-0 97-5 
UGE Bee Sarr Ai 91-7 105-6 96-8 
Duara lh. Mee Ae. «3 oe: < 88-6 104-8 94-6 
UNS od Nese Mee PRA es rarer 85-5 101-0 92-3 
Sticigs Gk eae se See ges 86-3 105-8 91-6 
Oa SES Sie aires 88-0 100-2 93-5 
NOT elles eee es eae 84-8 98-5 92-5 
Deeweler sna. 45. 85-1 95-9 91-2 
Jareel, 1O33rh oss 77°5 92-6 86-5 
iG ale. hae «te 76-1 88-9 84-7 
Waaaetilivest . Sth Sera nee 75-8 92-3 84-4 
LN]T ane Wet Pek Mok, Ss 76-4 92-7 85-0 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at April 1, 
HOS SHOEI coc. 16-1 1-6 14-5 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Tae isl <tr ei agtos Roles cack. 85-6 80-6 
96-5 93 = OU GUE ar cx. tors woke 87-7 75-2 
96-8 ‘SITE G ih it a ne 2 os 84-2 86-4 
93-2 84-5 Bae soiree: 85:7 88-7 
92-1 95-1 102-4 92-8 97-5 
98-1 101-4 77-1 98-6 99-4 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
111-2 126-1 177°3 108-0 107-7 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-6. 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104°3 107-4 
112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
122-8 97-6 75-1 98-1 106-0 
121-7 95-8 77-8 98-2 104-5 
124-5 96-1 80-9 96-4 99-7 
118-6 96-3 67-7 93-5 101-9 
112-7 94-0 72:3 93-2 98°3 
108-9 91-3 83-5 92°5 91-1 
104-5 90-2 81-4 89-6 90-1 
96-6 90-4 80-4 88-5 87-8 
101-7 87-4 89-8 86-8 87-8 
102-5 86-9 88-3 86-1 87-6 
100-9 84-9 $1-0 85-2 89-4 
99-3 84-4 89-6 87-0 88-7 
97-6 80-6 80-0 86-0 87-9 
98-0 77-1 71-8 85-1 89-0 
94-4 77°6 58-7 85-6 88-5 
94-1 77-8 62-5 84-3 87-9 
92-6 76:6 63:7 82-2 85-8 
85-8 70-7 63-9 80-8 82-5 
85-7 70-4 67-2 77-8 81-2 
85-5 70-8 70-5 78-0 80-5 
85-3 70-9 79-0 78-0 79-0 
1:5 3-2 1-4 4-7 mal 
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were more active, but communications, trans- 
portation and trade were slacker. On April 1, 
1932, a loss had been noted, but the index then 
was higher. 

Vancouver—A decline in employment oc- 
curred in Vancouver, according to 341 firms 
with 24,396 employees, as compared with 24,838 
in the preceding month. The loss was prin- 
cipally in the manufacturing group, but there 
were also small decreases in construction, 
transportation and services. Very little change 
had been reported at the beginning of April of 
last year, but employment was then generally 
more active. 

Index numbers 
Table II. 


by cities are given in 


Manufacturing 


Further improvement was recorded in manu- 
facturing. The leather, textile, animal pro- 
ducts and iron and steel industries showed the 
greatest gains, but lumber, electric current and 
chemical plants also afforded increased em- 
ployment. On the other hand, curtailment 
was indicated in tobacco and beverage, pulp 
and paper, non-ferrous metal and rubber fac- 
tories. Statements were received from 4,906 
manufacturers, employing 376,790 operatives, 
as compared with 375,675 in the preceding 
month. The increase was smaller than that 
noted on April 1, 1932, when the index was 
higher than on the date under review. 


Norts.—The “Relative Weight’’ in Table III shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of 


2ll employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tasty III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AvBRAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








—— All in- Manu- ° 
dustries | facturing Logging 
PAP POD Ce weenie cite aee 85-1 87-3 80-3 
TSG ERP ee SRI Or See es 81-8 84-4 49-1 
HAF Ty el Hn WER 8 Be een Se 88-7 92-6 104-3 
PN rel te wetO2At cence dee 90-4 93-6 97-8 
FADPLL tl O25 acct tok anes 88-3 91-2 85-7 
April beetO26 react cs ote co 92-5 96-6 79-2 
WG 5 2U hle Wa NO ay eC AN a ere 97-4 101-5 85-7 
PAT Ul MebO2S sett cake cae 102-3 106-6 88-3 
Appil 321929 4 Accs snewenet 110-4 116°5 83-1 
PAM 1. LODO aeanaes costae 111-2 106-5 200-2 
Aas ae et Os eRe eR 111-6 110-2 209-8 
MES aE Lecce ate AEP ooeacay eee 110-2 110-9 178-3 
Jase |S geen RA oe here aie 107-8 111-3 87-6 
dR ee By eran ee 2 111-4 112-4 63-5 
UNG #1, bo vac eens 116-5 113-6 90-0 
DU Veal sac cbycatctaniectae oe 118-9 111-3 82-1 
YC es ee Ha ee rR CN 118-8 110-2 61-5 
Sebsgcl a ostels erat nenierns aoe 116-6 108-2 54-3 
OGt athe a Ae a artes ae ee 116-2 107-8 70:8 
INGWaihlon cctlcsen cele cet eee 112-9 104-6 90-9 
1B Ye el LARUE yee ne ee 108-5 100-6 106-5 
Sas tLe LOSE ean cs aeyete oct 101-7 93-7 107-6 
Heb @ Lise: vias me ce ote 100-7 96-1 102-2 
MBL gk cid ha katen cae eee 100-2 97-6 82-7 
740) 30 ie Gane» cee any see! 99-7 99-7 42-9 
May italics bn appre sere ee 102-2 100-7 55-9 
DUNO tr Ls ose nese tree ace 103-6 99-4 53°3 
MATEY opal rpgctel <tapeaeneere eres hao 103-8 97-2 38-5 
oF ag Oh Me Sa ypu A head ey 105-2 94-7 28-8 
Depts Lec cet ee here ee 107-1 94-7 30-5 
Oett py Pccctee ac noes vet oe 103-9 91-8 42-2 
NOVEL cotiek aerate 103-0 88-8 63-7 
DOG vel s.is-d cimeseeesitis ote 99-1 89-6 73°1 
vans (15° 19322 mo ees oc tos 91-6 83-9 68-7 
BOD gel eu. os erase Soon 89-7 85-9 68-5 
Marc, cote ae Bt celnemeee 88-7 87-0 60-6 
Aprile li. as. menneu ies tse 87-5 87-3 31-1 
Maye) (isd cm. tere ce vee 87-5 85-8 32-5 
JUNO 6 el. cence ste 89+1 86-0 37°9 
ULV we Dias hoes Hye hs eee MOL 88-7 85-4 34-2 
UVa i alee Race en Sea, ee Gi 86-3 82-6 29-1 
Pont pl +t oe atk ee 86-0 83-1 26-0 
OE een Ds Fed ite a arr pe 86-7 84-1 28-4 
INOW sg Lites fo tetera ce mee 84-7 81-7 37-9 
DD 60. el. wh de> one tec 83-2 80-3 56-2 
Janse, LOSS aa wae etree 78-5 74-4 74°5 
HOD: el set oak ate eee 77-0 75-0 67-3 
VEST el aoe te ceo cea eee 76-9 75-8 57-1 
OT ge lees ir es toecetee 76-0 76-0 35-6 
Relative Weight of employ- 
ment by industries, as at 
April 1) 19332) ckees eee 100-0 54-0 1-4 





as Commun-} Trans- Con- ° 
Mining | ications | portation | struction Services | Trade 
92-1 87-5 88-2 53-1 81-7 91-8 
93-0 84-4 89-4 49-9 79-1 87-9 
101-5 84-2 92-5 52-3 79-3 89-5 
104-1 91-0 95-7 56-1 90-2 90-3 
98-5 92-4 91-0 59-4 90-0 92-9 
92-5 95-0 93-4 69-8 94-2 95-4 
103-0 101-0 96-2 72-5 99-0 102-3 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-S 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
117-8 115:3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134°8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
104-5 105-9 97°8 162-8 133-0 120-9 
105-6 105-8 97°8 176-8 134-8 120-5 
108-2 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 120-8 
107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 
107-5 100-5 93°5 128-8 116-1 125-6 
105-1 98-1 85-6 104-8 114-4 125-7 
102-4 97-3 83-4 90-4 112-1 117-2 
101-1 95-2 81-9 83-3 114-7 113-6 
101-0 93-9 81-9 79-9 113-9 114-3 
97-9 94-1 84-3 83-2 114-7 116-2 
96-8 94-1 85-5 92-9 116-8 116-1 
95-0 93-1 85-9 93-3 119-9 115-4 
94-8 93-5 85-3 96-0 117-0 113-8 
96-5 92-9 86-5 84-4 119-4 113-1 
98-2 91-2 87-2 84-3 109-8 114-5 
101-2 89-6 84-5 77-9 106-5 115-4 
99-9 89-3 83-9 67-6 103-7 117°8 
96:9 87-5 78-3 58-5 102-2 119-6 
94-0 85-7 75-0 56-2 104-2 109-4 
94-6 85-6 74-1 56-5 102-9 107-3 
91-4 84-5 74-2 54-7 102-5 107-6 
5-9 3°2 12:5 9-0 3-9 11-1 
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Animal Products, Edible—Moderate im- 
provement was noted in dairies and in fish and 
meat-packing establishments. The group 
showed gains in all provinces. Statements 
were tabulated from 220 firms employing 16,392 
workers, as against 16,032 at the beginning of 


March. This increase exceeded that recorded 
on April 1, 1932, but activity was then slightly 
higher. 

Leather and Products—Practically all 
branches of the leather group reported in- 
creases in personnel, those in leather clothing 


Taste IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 











Industries 1Relative | April, 1 
weight 1933 
MIGHALfacerz7iy ss ta ae see ras 5 54-0 76-0 
Animal products—edible............ 2-4 90-4 
Hur and MTOUUCTSE Ss... ccs . socio «sho 2 63-0 
Leather and products................ 2-5 86-1 
Bootsand Shoes. srs. sccsoeoetees f 1-8 93-8 
Lumber and products............... 3-3 45-0 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-5 31-8 
BPUrniCureees. | or acsae eee eee ee 7 61-7 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 72+6 
Musical instruments................. -1 22-8 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-5 86-9 
Pulp and paper products............. 7-1 82-0 
(Pulp and paners van.c sve ae ae 2-9 66-2 
PADCEPLOGUCUS. aa ce ake cate nee 1-0 95-2 
Printing and publishing........... 3-2 98-5 
Rubberjproductsa the. asics tures, ee 1-4 75-6 
lextile products. «cc ce cis> oc cvetuarta: 11-1 91-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4-0 96-5 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 2-3 65-8 
Woollen, yarn and cloth......... 3-6 103-8 
Silk and silk goods.............. 1-1 375-3 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-4 102-4 
Garments and personal furnishings. 3-6 86-8 
Other textile products............. 1-1 74-5 
Plant products (n.e.8.)...........+06- 2-1 114-5 
MOBAECOM er oth ee eee ee 1:3 118-4 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 8 108-1 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 99-5 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-1 106-6 
Clay, glass and stone products....... ‘7 48-5 
Mlectric‘eurrent. .:.2 i. f, Aid..a den 1-9 106-9 
Electrical apparatus................- 1-3 88-1 
Iron and steel products,............. 11-3 60-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products. -8 44.2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-0 61-8 
Agricultural implements........... -4 34-1 
Hand. vehicles... v.02% va. «dae ees 6-0 69-8 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-6 76°3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 3 55-2 
Heating appliances................ “4 58-1 
Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... 4 43-3 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
GUS tes fhtic vals... « hictisie & + umaiatle « +4 60-3 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-6 58-8 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-7 77°3 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-6 112-4 
Miscellaneous 6 93-7 
OGGING LAs 58 Mites SR tacks SAR 1-4 35-6 
(MAIAIG © toe sob dios sale a ROARS «ot PE 5-9 91-4 
OEE BR ee 2) ak FO A. 5 Sr 3-2 82-8 
Metullic Ones tnt haldic cis slows cidh: 2-2 131-3 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 5 54-7 
Commauniceations:t. AT HI 3-2 84-5 
Melogramhsieasss.b as wks eked sateen 6 80-7 
PPCLED ONCE NA: Amit ree eee ie 2-6 85-5 
Tans por tation, .. iss. ah Son Pea: 12-5 74-2 
Street railways and cartage......... 3°4 111-8 
LCA Tall WAYSs6.s.. 01 e ctheee otto ise 7-7 67-5 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-4 59-0 
Construction and Maintenance........... 9-0 54-7 
Building: AL ae. Sees. Se 1-4 25-2 
FTG ety 27 i et hep rss thank Sess teeters 4-5 88-5 
USI AY LCT ce te eect oniiet 3-1 54-2 
DENUVICER, 3 ALM ae «IA DP ance eee arcd he 2-9 102-5 
Hotels and restaurants.............. Led 94-7 
PTOLCSSION Als enc kict ceria: eters 3 126-9 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-1 108-5 
{01 (OME ARO See) a OTA ORE AR toe ee 11-1 107-6 
HROLAIEN Oa eres. oat er ie 8-1 111-9 
Wibolesa lesen J. 0ceohicev eos auch ae 3-0 97-5 
PUES ES Oe RE Grete HA PER eee oe 100-0 76-0 





Mar. 1, | April 1 April 1, | April 1, | April1, } April 1, 
1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 
75-8 87-3 99-7 111-3 116-5 106-6 
88-3 92-7 95-4 100-1 106-7 97-5 
65-0 76-9 90-9 85-4 94-8 92-0 
84-0 90-6 91-7 91-5 91-9 108-6 
91-1 97-9 98-4 94-0 bs oa ts (a) at 
44.5 58-8 73°6 91-1 95-3 91-7 
31-4 43-0 54-8 76-7 81-9 81-0 
64-1 81-2 105-5 114-7 120-2 116-1 
69-6 89-7 105-3 115-9 117-3 106-8 
20-5 40-1 46-1 64-2 93 -2 $0-5 
87:3 93-2 98-6 100-0 101-6 95-0 
83-9 88-6 96-1 108-3 108-3 106-6 
68-3 74-4 83-5 102-8 104-4 107-0 
96-9 94-7 100-3 106-4 110-3 107-6 
100-3 105-6 111-4 116-3 113-3 106-6 
76-6 89-7 102-1 126-1 133 -3 120-3 
91-1 101-0 104-0 107-4 110-5 106-5 
97-8 109-2 103-0 102-8 108-4 107-9 
66-6 81-4 83-0 87-9 100-6 101-0 
107-3 115-5 104-4 95-8 105-6 99-9 
376-5 378-1 265-5 274-8 OORT Buena nee 
103-1 110-9 108-6 110-5 112-6 102-9 
84-2 93-5 106-8 112-6 111-0 104-9 
73°7 83-2 92-6 102-4 112-1 113-0 
117-4 116-8 115-6 118-3 121-2 116-3 
124-2 115-2 106-7 104-1 LOSE SiGe. Bases 
106-8 118-6 128-7 140-5 1402 AA conte see 
108-6 93-1 101-4 170-8 170-2 141-2 
104-7 112-7 119-8 120-7 118-9 111-3 
48-2 75-8 96-9 109-7 114-4 104-0 
106-7 115-6 121-4 125-3 117-0 110-4 
88-1 119-9 136-3 158-6 134-0 110-1 
59-3 75-6 100-3 119-3 134-2 112-0 
39-6 71-3 113-3 127-0 139-6 119-2 
63-3 82-9 99-8 128-8 128-0 118-3 
33-1 29-1 56:4 85-6 124-0 103-0 
68-8 81-7 101-7 118-0 138-7 110-9 
69-3 75-6 105-9 151-0 209-0 140-2 
57-5 67-9 108-9 133-3 122-2 117-0 
58-6 76-4 102-7 109-6 132-1 106-3 
45-0 77-2 138-3 172-7 169-7 133-3 
56-1 73-6 99-1 115-6 137-0 105-3 
57-9 77-6 93-3 111-9 114-1 106-5 
77-4 92-8 119-7 128-8 131-7 117-9 
114-1 116-3 120-9 139-3 128-0 110-0 
91-9 102-3 105-4 111-9 112-0 97-8 
57-1 31-1 42-9 87-6 83-1 88-3 
94-6 101-0 108-1 114-5 112-9 109-0 
86-6 93-8 96-0 98-9 103-3 104-9 
134-2 135-1 138-8 145-6 129-3 123-8 
55-4 70:3 102-0 122-7 121-9 101-1 
85-6 93-9 103-3 117-1 113-5 102-3 
81-9 94-4 100-3 109-1 114-2 100-9 
86-5 93-8 104-0 119-2 113-3 102-8 
74-1 81-9 94-3 99-5 101-8 98-2 
112-1 110-9 118-4 118-8 113-3 103-3 
67-6 77°6 91-2 96-8 102-7 99-4 
7-3 67-5 79-8 88-3 81-0 84-7 
56-5 79°9 96-8 86-4 85-4 78-6 
25-3 51-7 94-1 110-5 102-5 87-1 
97-0 134-9 123-9 57-8 38-2 43-2 
51-8 59-4 76°3 75-1 87-3 82-9 
102-9 113-9 122-0 126-1 121-1 108-4 
95-4 107-7 118-2 124-3 115-6 100-3 
127-1 127-9 125-2 127-0 124-5 119-2 
108-3 119-4 127-4 128-9 128-9 117-2 
107°3 114-3 123-1 123-1 122-5 111-1 
112-2 120-2 129-9 127-4 127-9 113-6 
96-0 100-8 108-0 113-3 110-8 105-9 
76- 87-5 99-7 107-8 110-4 102-3 





1 The “Relative Weight’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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and footwear factories being most pronounced. 
The 252 co-operating employers enlarged their 
payrolls from 16,987 persons in the preceding 
month, to 17,437 at the beginning of April. A 
smaller advance had been indicated on April 1 
@ year ago, when the index of employment 
was over four points higher. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal expansion 
was noted in rough and dressed lumber mills, 
and in container, vehicle and sporting and 
athletic goods factories, while the furniture 
and other wood-using groups released em- 
ployees. The general improvement was less 
than that reported on the same date in 1982, 
when employment was in greater volume. 
Statistics were compiled from 756 manufac- 
turers, with 23,195 employees, as compared 
with 23,029 at the beginning of March, 1938. 
The largest gains were in British Columbia. 


Musical Instruments—There was an im- 
provement in musical instrument factories, 36 
of which employed 664 persons, or 84 more 
than on March 1. The increase took place in 
Quebec and Ontario. Employment was not 
so active as at the beginning of April, 1932, 
although losses had then been indicated. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was very 
little change in employment in this group in 
the period under review, gains in the sugar 
and syrup and coffee and spice groups being 
offset by losses in flour and cereal mills, baker- 
ies and chocolate and confectionery factories. 
Returns were tabulated from 382 firms whose 
payrolls aggregated 24,610 persons as compared 
with 24,700 on March 1. The index was lower 
than in the spring of last year, when very 
little change had also been noted. 


Pulp and Paper Products—.The movement in 
the groups coming under this heading was 
downward, the greatest losses being in pulp 
and paper factories. According to data re- 
ceived from 557 firms in the industry as a 
whole, they employed 49,278 workers, as com- 
pared with 50,418 in their last report. All 
provinces shared in the loss. Employment was 
in less volume than on April 1, 1982, when 
gains had been indicated. 


Rubber Products—Activity in 45 rubber 
works declined, 145 persons being released 
from their staffs, which totalled 9,622. A 
rather larger reduction had been shown on 
the same date last year, but the index then 
was many points higher. 


Textile Products—There was a further in- 
crease in employment in textiles at the be- 
ginning of April, chiefly in garment and per- 
sonal furnishing factories, while thread, yarn 
and cloth mills were slacker. Greater im- 
provement had been noted on April 1, 19382, 
when employment was in better volume. 


Statements were compiled from 850 manufac- 
turers with 77,545 employees, or 298 more than 
on March 1, 1933. There were general gains, 
except in British Columbia, those in Quebec 
being largest. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Lrquors—Re- 
ductions in employment were recorded in this 
group, 358 persons being released from the 
working forces of the 153 co-operating estab- 
lishments, which employed 14,807 workers on 
the date under review. Most of the decline 
occurred in Ontario, and in the _ tobacco 
division. The index was slightly lower than 
in the spring of last year. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—One hun- 
dred and fifty-one plants turning out chemical 
and allied products reported 7,941 employees, 
as compared with 7,797 in their last return. 
All provinces, except the Prairies, showed slight 
gains. The advance involved much the same 
number of workers as that indicated on the 
corresponding date in 1932, but the index was 
then higher. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There was 
very little general change in personnel in 
building material works, 178 of which em- 
ployed 5,237 persons, a number slightly larger 
than in their last report. A minor increase 
had been indicated on April 1, 1982, and the 
index was then decidedly higher. 


Electric Current —A slight improvement was 
shown in this group, in which 91 plants re- 
ported 18,143 employees, or 19 more than at 
the beginning of March. There were gains 
in Ontario, but losses in Quebec. The level of 
employment was lower than on April 1, 1932, 
when a small decrease had been reported. 


Electrical Apparatus—Activity in electrical 
appliance factories increased, according to the 
86 co-operating firms, who reported 9,356 
persons on their payrolls, as against 9,295 in 
their last report. A considerable decline had 
been noted on April 1, 1982, but the index 
was then many points higher. 


Tron and Steel Products—Statistics were re- 
ceived from 772 manufacturers in this group, 
whose staffs were enlarged by 1,420 workers 
to 78,927 at the beginning of April. There 
were considerable gains in the automobile. 
crude, rolled and forged, land vehicle and 
foundry and machine shop products, but the 
machinery and some other groups released 
employees. Improvement was shown in all 
provinces. Smaller gains had been recorded 
in the same period last year, but the index 
number was then many points higher than 
on April 1, 1933. 

Non-ferrous Metal Products—Returns tab- 
ulated from 126 manufacturers in this group 
shawed that they employed 11,927 persons, as 
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against 11,962 on March 1. Most of the de- 
creases took place in the gold, silver and 
platinum and aluminum divisions, while other 
groups within the industry were busier. Brit- 
ish Columbia showed curtailment, while im- 
provement was noted in Ontario and Quebec. 
The level of employment was lower than in 
the spring of 1932, although greater curtail- 
ment had then been indicated. 


Mineral Products—A small decline in the 
number of workers was reported in these in- 
dustries at the beginning of April, according 
to data received from the 111 co-operating 
establishments, in which 11,194 persons were 
employed. The volume of employment in 
this group was less than in the same period 
of last year, when little general change had 
been reported. 


Logging 


Continued and larger seasonal losses were 
shown in logging camps, 233 of which reduced 
their payrolls from 15,738 men on March 1 
to 9,762 on the date under review. The most 
extensive decreases were in Quebec and On- 
tario, although all provinces except British 
Columbia indicated reductions. Much larger 
contractions had been reported on April 1, 
1932, and the index number was then lower 
than on the date under review. 


Mining 


Coal—As is customary at the beginning of 
April, there was, on the whole, a falling-off 
in employment in coal mines during the 
period being reviewed; this occurred in the 
Prairie Provinces, while improvement was 
noted in the Eastern coal fields. Data were 
received from 89 operators, whose staffs in- 
cluded 22,231 employees, as against 23,267 in 
their last report. The index was lower than 
in the spring of last year, when declines had 
also been reported. 


Metallic Ores—Reports were received from 
67 firms in this group, employing 15,512 work- 
ers, or 291 fewer than at the beginning of 
March. A minor gain had been indicated on 
the same date in 1932, when the index stood 
at 185-1, compared with 131-3 at the begin- 
ning of April of the present year. 


Non-metallic Minerals, other than Coal—- 
A slight decrease was registered in this group: 
70 firms employed 3,595 persons, as compared 
with 3,627 in the preceding month. Very 
little general change was indicated by the 70 
employers furnishing statistics on April 1 of 
last year, and activity then was much greater. 
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Communications 


According to information received from 82 
communication companies and branches, they 
reduced their staffs by 277 employees to 
22,243 on April 1. The decline took place 
largely in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 
A larger falling-off in employment had been 
recorded on April 1, 1932, but employment 
was then brisker than on the date under 
review. 


Transportation 


An increase was indicated in water trans- 
portation, while steam railway and local trans- 
portation registered slight declines. Statistics 
were compiled from 370 employers of 87,701 
workers, as compared with 87,580 on March 
1. Of the former number, 23,733 persons be- 
longed in the local transportation, 53,714 in 
the steam railway and 10,254 in the wate1 
transportation division. Employment in 
transportation was in smaller volume than 
on the corresponding date last year when 
only a small change had been recorded. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Statements were compiled from 
629 building contractors, with 10,031 persons 
in their employ, or practically the same num- 
ber as in their last report. A large decline 
was indicated on April 1, 1932, although the 
index then was higher. 


Highway—Curtailment in staffs was noted 
on highway construction and maintenance; 
305 contractors employed 31,359 men, as com- 
pared with 34,359 in the preceding month. 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces reported 
increased activity, but there were losses in 
the remaining provinces. Reductions had also 
been shown on April 1 of last year, when 
the number employed in this work was greater 
than in the period under review. 


Railway—There was a gain in employment 
in the construction departments of the rail- 
ways in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, On- 
tario and the Prairie Provinces, while de- 
creases were indicated in British Columbia. 
The working forces of the 36 co-operating con- 
tractors and divisional superintendents aggre- 
gated 21,661 men, whereas in the preceding 
month they had 20,713 employees. The index 
number was a few points lower than in the 
spring of 1932, although a large recession had 
then been recorded. 


Services 


This group showed a moderate decline, ac- 
cording to 311 firms with 19,985 employees, com- 
pared with 20,090 in the preceding month. Laun- 
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dries and dry-cleaning establishments regis- 
tered slight improvement, but hotels and res- 
taurants released help. A decline had also 
been reported at the beginning of April, 1932, 
but employment was then in rather greater 
volume than on the date under review. 


Trade 


There was a gain of 205 persons in the 
forces of the 877 co-operating wholesale and 
retail establishments, which employed 77,654 
workers on April 1; most of the advance oc- 
curred in the wholesale division. An increase 


had also been indicated on the same date a 
year ago, when the index of employment was 
some points higher. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries, respec- 
tively, are given in the accompanying tables. 
The columns headed “relative weight” show 
the proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated area, or industry, is 
of the total number of employees reported in 
‘Canada by the firms making returns on the 
date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of March, 1933 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are employed 
at work other than their own trades or who 
are idle owing to illness are not considered 
as unemployed, while unions involved in in- 
dustrial disputes are excluded from these tabu- 
lations. As the number of unions making re- 
turns varies from month to month, with con- 
Sequent variations in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such figures 
have reference only to organizations reporting. 

The situation among local trade unions at 
the close of March declined very slightly from 
the previous month according to the returns 
tabulated from a total of 1,736 labour organi- 
zations, combining a membership of 151,307 
persons. Of these 38,002, or a percentage of 
25-1, were without employment on the last 
day of the month, in contrast with percentages 
of 24-3 in February and 20-4 in March, 1932. 
Activity in Nova Scotia unions showed large 
contractions from February, much unemploy- 
ment being reported by a union which had 
failed to make a return in February. Alberta 
unions also indicated a noteworthy employ- 
ment drop which was confined chiefly to the 
coal mines of the province. In British Col- 
umbia declines of minor importance occurred. 
The tendency in the remaining provinces, how- 
ever, was towards a better employment 
volume, though the changes were not out- 
standing, ranging from 2 per cent in Ontario 
to gains of less than 1 per cent in both New 
Brunswick and Quebec. Nova Scotia unions, 
as in the previous comparison, showed the 
most pronounced drop in activity from March 
of last year, Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia, 
New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
unions also indicating recessions of much lesser 
proportions. Manitoba unions alone reported 
a@ more favourable employment trend during 
the month reviewed, though the change was 
nominal only. 


Each month the returns on unemployment 


for the largest city in each province, with 


the exception of Prince Edward Island, are 
tabulated separately. Of these, Saint John 
and Winnipeg unions were the only ones to 
report a slowing up of industrial activity from 
February, which was very slight. On the 
other hand, Edmonton, with a gain of 3 per 
cent showed the most noteworthy advance- 
ment, increases of about 2 per cent being re- 
corded in Toronto and Vancouver, while the 
improvement evident among Halifax, Montreal 
and Regina unions was less than 1. per cent. 
When a comparison is made with the returns 
in these cities for March, 1932, Saint John, 
with a reduction in employment of nearly 
6 per cent, showed the most substantial change 
during the month reviewed, followed by Tor- 
onto and Regina, with contractions of slightly 
over 5 per cent, and Montreal, with reces- 
sions of over 4 per cent. Declines, on a 
smaller scale, also prevailed in Winnipeg. 
Halifax, Edmonton and Vancouver unions, 
however, reported a better employment 
volume available than in March last year, the 
gains in the first two cities mentioned being 
around 3 per cent and in the latter city 1 per 
cent. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
illustrates the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1927, to date. The curve, which 
during January remained on the same level 
as in December last year showing a stationary 
unemployment volume, and tended slightly 
downward in February indicating a more 
favourable trend of activity, followed a con- 
trary course in March to that of February, 
the projection being slightly upward, an evi- 
dence of unemployment increases during the 
month reviewed. The curve also rested at a 
higher level than in March last year, when 
employment was somewhat more plentiful. 

In the manufacturing industries 28-2 per 
cent of the members reported were without 
work, as compared with 25-6 per cent in Feb- 
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ruary and with 18-4 per cent in March, 1932. 
The percentage for March this year was based 
on the returns compiled from a total of 464 
unions in the manufacturing industries, with 
42,941 members, 12,107 of whom were idle on 
the last day of the month. The iron and 
steel trades reported curtailment of activity 
from February, affecting the greatest number 
of workers, although from a percentage basis 
the employment recessions manifest by glass 
workers, cigar makers and metal polishers were 
much larger, including, however, fewer mem- 
bers. Contractions in activity of lesser degree 
were reflected by leather workers, declines on 
@ very much smaller scale being apparent 
among textile and jewellery workers, pulp and 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS 


March last year and among general labourers, 
and paper makers also improvement was noted. 

The coal mining industry was rather 
severely affected by mine closings in the 
western areas during March, which were the 
deciding factor in the unemployment rise 
from 6-8 per cent in February to 17-6 per 
cent in the month reviewed. For March, 
returns were received from 44 unions of coal 
miners, with 12,104 members, 2,114 of whom 
were reported idle on the last day of the 
month. Little change was shown in the 
Nova Scotia coal situation from February, the 
tendency, however, being ‘toward lessened 
employment, while in Alberta and British 
Columbia the situation was distinctly 


REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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paper makers, bakers and confectioners and unfavourable. In comparison with the returns 


meat cutters and butchers. On the other hand, 
fur workers were considerably better employed 
than in February and slight improvement was 
shown by garment workers, general labourers, 
wood workers, printing tradesmen and brewery 
workers. Pronounced curtailment of employ- 
ment was evident among iron and steel, textile, 
hat, cap and leather workers and cigar makers 
from March, 1932, and the situation also 
declined for jewellery workers, meat cutters 
and butchers, bakers and confectioners, print- 
ing tradesmen and garment, glass and brewery 
workers. A much greater volume of activity 
was accorded wood and fur workers from 


for March, 1932, in the mining industry, 
when 9-9 per cent of idleness was recorded, 
Nova Scotia miners were afforded a slightly 
higher employment volume during the month 
reviewed, while Alberta and British Columbia 
miners suffered severe losses in activity, the 
recessions apparent in British Columbia being 
particularly heavy. Many miners in both 
eastern and western coal fields continue to 
work at greatly reduced time. 

Building and construction showed little 
change in conditions during March from the 
preceding month, the tendency, however, 
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being favourable. This was manifest by the 
reports tabulated from 219 associations of 
building tradesmen with a total of 18,368 
members, of whom 13,048 were reported idle 
at the end of the month, a percentage of 
71:0, in contrast with an unemployment 
percentage of 71-7 in February. A  note- 
worthy falling off in activity was shown by 
plumbers and steamfitters, painters, decorators 
and paper hangers and bridge and structural 
iron workers from February, slight declines 
being shown among electrical workers, granite 
and stonecutters and hod carriers and building 
labourers. On the other hand, bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers reported a considerable 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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increase in activity during March, as did algo 
tile layers, lathers and roofers. A practically 
unchanged situation was reported by car- 
penters and joiners from February. Condi- 
tions in the building itrades were slacker than 
in March, 1982, when 62:3 per cent of idle- 
ness was recorded. In this comparison 
electrical workers and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers reported heightened activity during 
the month reviewed, ithe improvement for the 
latter tradesmen being substantial. On the 
contrary, the employmenit losses suffered by 
granite and stonecutters were particularly 
heavy, and extensive curtailment was evident 
among carpenters and joiners, bridge and 
structural iron workers, plumbers and steam- 
fitters and hod carriers and building labourers. 
Painters, decorators and paperhangers also 
reported some falling off in activity from 
March a year ago, while the situation for 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers remained 
substantially the same in both months com- 
pared. 

Improvement on a small scale was recorded 
in the transportation industries during March 
from the previous month as shown by the 
reports tabulated from 762 associations, cover- 
ing a membership of 55,874 persons. Of these, 
7,851 or 14-1 per cent were reported idle on 
the last day of the month, contrasted with 
a percentage of 15-4 in February. Steam 
railway employees, whose returns constituted 
over 81 per cent of the total membership 
reported in the group, were entirely rspon- 
sible for this better situation shown from 
February, activity for navigation workers 
being considerably retarded and with teamsters 
and chauffeurs indicating but a nominal drop 
in the employment volume available. Among 
street and electric railway employees the same 
percentage of idleness was reported as in 
February. Conditions were somewhat less 
favourable in the transportation industries 
than in March, 1932, when 12-3 per cent of 
idleness was recorded, steam railway employees 
and navigation workers each contributing a 
share to this adverse employment movement. 
Teamsters and chauffeurs were more busily 
engaged than in March a year ago and the 
same situation prevailed for street and elec- 
tric railway employees during both months 
reviewed. 

The situation for retail clerks continued to 
improve during March and employment was 
at a high level, the 5 associations from which 
reports were tabulated, with a total of 1,063 
members, showing 0-8 per cent of idleness, 
compared with 2:0 per cent in February. 
Kmployment was also more plentiful than in 
March, 1932, when 3-4 per cent of inactivity 
was recorded. 
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Civic employees showed practically no 
variation in the level of activity during 
March from the previous month, the 77 
associations from which reports were tabu- 
lated, with 7,671 members, showing 7:4 per 
cent of idleness, compared with 7-5 per cent 
in February. There was some falling off in 
employment from March last year, however, 
when 5-5 per cent of the members reported 
were without work. 

Conditions were slightly better for workers 
in the miscellaneous group of trades during 
March than in either the previous month or 
March, 1932, as shown by the reports received 
from 114 unions, combining a membership of 
4,305 persons. Of these 899, or 20-9 per cent, 
were idle on the last day of the month, 
contrasted with percentages of 22-5 in 
February and 21:5 in March of last year. 
Stationary engineers and firemen were 
afforded a considerably better volume of work 
than in February and the situation for hotel 


and restaurant employees was somewhat 
better. A lower level of activity, however, 
was maintained by unclassified workers, 


theatre and stage employees and_ barbers. 
Stationary engineers and firemen, as in the 
previous comparison, reported noteworthy 
improvement from March of last year, the 
situation for barbers remaining much the 


(3) Employment Office 


During the month of March, 1983, the 
volume of business, as indicated by the average 
daily placements effected by the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada, showed de- 
clines of nearly 16 per cent and 42 per cent, 
respectively, from that of the preceding month 
and also from the corresponding month of last 
year. Losses under the former comparison 
were registered in construction and mainten- 
ance, logging and mining, but these were partly 
offset by gains in services, farming, manu- 
facturing, trade and transportation, increases in 
the last two groups being nominal only. In 
comparison with March a year ago, construc- 
tion and maintenance was almost entirely 
responsible for the marked decline shown. This 
was the result of fewer men having been sent 
to highway camps during the month under 
review. Gains reported in farming and trade 
were nearly all counteracted by losses in manu- 
facturing, services and logging. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1931, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 


same, with a slight tendency in a favourable 
direction. Hotel and restaurant employees 
reported a substantial falling off in activity 
from March of last year and among theatre 
and stage employees also fair-sized recessions 
occurred. Declines, on a more moderate 
scale, were shown by unclassified workers. 

The 2 unions of fishermen from which 
reports were tabulated in March, with 730 
members, showed that 50, or 6:8 per cent, 
were without work on the last day of the 
month, contrasted with 13-2 per cent in 
February and a fully engaged situation in 
March last year. 

From unions of lumber workers and loggers 
4 reports were received in March, covering 
a membership of 665 persons and showing that 
238, or a percentage of 35-8, were unemployed 
on the last day of the month, as compared 
with 31-4 per cent in February and 20-5 per 
cent in March a year ago. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1932, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for March of each year from 1919 
to 1930, inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1931, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of indus- 
tries for the same months as in Table I. 


Reports for March, 1933 


from the graph that there was little variation 
in the trend of the curves both of vacancies 
and placements in relation to applications 
throughout March, a small decline being 
shown in each during the first half of the 
month, followed by a slightly upward ten- 
dency during the latter half of the period, the 
greatest change in each instance throughout 
the entire month being only about 1 per cent. 
At the close of March, however, the level of 
each curve was about 14 points lower than 
that recorded at the end of the corresponding 
month last year. The ratio of vacancies to 
each 100 applications was 48-4 and 48-8 during 
the first and second half of March in contrast 
with ratios of 65-1 and 62:6 during the same 
periods in 1982. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the periods under 
review were 46-2 and 46:6, as compared with 
63-3 and 60-8 during the corresponding month 
of 1932. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during March, 1933, was 
838, as compared with 989 during the pre- 
ceding month and with 1,411 in March, 1932. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
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the month under review was 1,724, in com- 
parison with 1,914 in February and with 2,211 
during March last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
March, 1933, was 801, of which 379 were in 
regular employment and 422 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 948 during the preceding 
month. Placements in March a year ago 
averaged 1,371 daily, consisting of 429 place- 
ments in regular and 942 in casual employ- 
ment. 
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Placements 
Year 
Regular | Casual Total 
ime Shake eS ome a 
WO23528 2 OT eet: 347,165 115,387 462,552 
192A ee oe ieee. 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
LOZS POE Y 2. SSRN REL. 4: 306, 804 196,021 412,825 
TS PA Dye ie, ir dea a tens: 9 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
DY peters un Farrer beatae ae 302,723 112,046 414,769 
LOR ae eva eyist 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
WOOO ost: 5 te Settee too ahae 260.747 137, 620 398,367 
ROS OEE. sete eas 187,872 180, 807 368,678 
1031 a eee Bese Roars, 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
TOS ZG cindenete. corse» 153,771 198, 443 2,214 
1933: (Sumonths) =. 22: =. 31,460 0,181 1,641 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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During the month of March, 1938, the offices 
of the Service referred 23,096 persons to va- 
cancies and effected a total of 21,604 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 10,238, of which 6,882 were 
of men and 3,351 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 11,371. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 16,060 
for men and 6,553 for women, a total of 22,613, 
while applications for work numbered 46,534, 
of which 34,752 were from men and 11,782 
from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, each year, from January, 
1923, to date: 


Nova Scoria 


During March orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Nova Scotia called for nearly 
84 per cent fewer workers than in the pre- 
ceding month but nearly 4 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. There was a loss of over 84 per cent 
in placements when compared with February, 
but a gain of nearly 5 per cent in comparison 
with March, 1932. The gain in placements 
over March of last year was due to work pro- 
vided in relief of unemployment on road and 
sewer construction, as construction and main- 
tenance was the only group in which an in- 
crease was reported. Of the losses in other 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1933 

















acts Vacancies _ Applicants Regular 
vi Placed : eee 
Offices Reported| Unfilled ees Referred Hae BA 
during | at end of ri t vd f ated 
period period een vacancies] Regular | Casual 2 Monk i a P 1932 
Nova Scotiaiis..cch . 22. b. sticetian cs te 703 22 780 723 98 580 1,620 112 
lalifaxt: | eee Ee ae ee 260 16 327 238 75 163 931 ot 
News Glaseow oiiecwicek sem lederde osss che a 6 80 113 23 45 551 29. 
VARY... \aeeeslas os tk ae cao: ome 0 373 372 0 372 138 46 
New Brunswick..................... 539 4 557 523 94 429 907 114 
Ghathambls 7ersicn okie ec cvaces eat 47 1 63 47 8 39 325 24 
NEONCLOM. cence eter eee teeae 202 3 200 195 37 158 110 33 
281 0 294 281 49 232 472 57 
2,214 235 5,455 2,549 1,395 394 3,218 1,050 
24 0 61 24 24 0 52 0 
151 0 415 164 90 61 210 136 
1,299 166 3,200 1,297 786 145 Pe: 432 
418 54 i ss 629 254 107 534 247 
31 0 52 31 27 4 17 
166 6 389 208 135 32 133 139 
125 9 233 196 79 88 
Dntarioss.. acs - eet he oases eee $,290 292 21,073 9,380 35479 5,070 40,805 3,611 
Belleville. cc wets cee ree 88 0 108 40 283 16 
Brantlord..csoe eect eee 76 0 326 76 47 29 2,638 55 
Chathanimer thee eee 62 12 154 48 40 8 812 26 
Fort Brancos:). sass ts sneer eine 68 2 96 84 84 0 138 BY 
ort Williain ein vaes eae tee eres 270 0 294 270 167 103 447 376 
GUOID Dek aisha aioe ate tee ee 62 17 121 69 31 20 850 20 
Hamilton... cccceaaec eee eee ee 367 6 876 410 135 223 2,627 221 
Kinpston’. |: deiacede-« Adee eee 1,370 29 1,444 1,362 23 1,339 1,316 74 
Kitchener 24 bose. et ee eee 70 0 229 1 64 9 1,556 39 
OUGONt he ota: Seis tees ee eee 752 20 1,151 791 578 163 3,870 129 
INiapararHalils: wots. . heron ace 87 5 207 79 49 30 1,730 52 
INO We BV epoca cle odiouesies teeter ce 133 1 162 129 102 Da 233 40 
Oshawa. cheers hehe eee ac eeee 1,765 0 1,795 1,762 48 1,714 1,312 66 
Obtawate eae ee, eee 411 42 849 60 200 1,712 326 
Pombroked:. facade ae cae ete eee 236 0 436 236 65 171 30 
Peterborough... cose e er. oe ee 62 6 73 68 34 23 404 46 
PorteArt hur. bo haces Saoeeeecct 601 0 504 566 489 Ua 1,119 385 
BP Catharines. <cceredeutoreanomaeroeeee 78 2 287 76 36 40 2,895 60 
Sts TPhomastccteata- pctc soe 102 6 168 100 69 31 830 57 
SEE SDE Rah SRS ROME OBE CH SR PSN Pe 134 0 128 133 52 81 721 125 
Sault: Ste: Mariec..ccee state ievape oe af 0 288 54 32 12 124 19 
Stratlorde ssh ates temes tee eee ee 72 0 197 70 43 27 836 61 
Sd Dury ese sks aeceharaane ota eee 65 0 512 66 49 17 346 119 
PE irminisl,. ces a. bee eis ass eke as Oe 127 0 209 129 87 42 324 50: 
PRorontoO esc dain ode 1, 784 121 9,914 1,800 768 765 11,393 993 
Windsor hy, ety mas ary ssc, Rye Mae dre deat at 411 23 545 373 139 234 2,20 189 
Manitoba eccrine oe ee ee 2,405 19 4,189 2,463 1,882 578 10,580 2,268 
Brandonthcckctechnsec Ss cee, ete 413 16 688 404 398 6 88 130 
Dsup liniicoarteestorectretetearra enters 68 0 139 65 40 25 188 33 
Portage la Prairiettss..24eel aaa 31 0 39 31 23 8 7 17 
Wainniners:.dectculiaclaxsastedonwetote 1,893 3 3,323 1,963 1,421 539 9,697 2,088 
Saskatchewam................-.ce00: 2,041 328 2,667 1,950 1,176 713 35258 $983. 
Fistevans Pa ios bi. shire eee we 127, 3 175 113 Pate 86 123 4 
Moose daw. shat. sae au oa Re 562 164 641 542 150 331 854 148 
North’ Battleford: 3. ont e en eee 60 23 85 4] 40 1 107 91 
Prince Alberti: . 305 Se beeesters 120 46 170 92 71 21 110 60 
DAME aL RCI GHCIEERCR I! ENROL SS HISHACMIAS SC 495 48 547 413 353 60 872 263 
Saskatoon Pe PS Mee ear ote ME 301 4 557 317 268 49 1,025 248 
Swifti@urrent-s... 45. see 123 3 145 ay 98 19 106 64 
WO VOUT ee oe cecer aii on 114 4 123 114 54 60 35 28 
Yorkton. 5.504... s Ale ee ee 151 33 166 143 57 86 25 59 
Emergency Sub-offices ............. 58 0 58 58 _58 0 Do bie afore «hime 
Albertass on. hace toes ae een 1,822 274 4,594 1,835 1,170 659 13, 628 1,381 
Waloary. 8. cer cen oe tees ce eer eee 422 10 2,020 424 401 23 7,060 oo 

Drum hellersaietases eek. see. ee 95 1 342 89 55 34 222 63 
Edmonton Oe Ce ie ene 606 9 1,394 639 566 58 5,022 422 
Lethbridge aoe eee s Pere ea catia 388 7 506 374 80 294 868 42 
Medicine: Hate ¢ tin sp enegrtaa ene 311 0 332 309 68 241 456 55 
British Columbia.................... 35608 12 7,219 3,673 939 2,657 5,949 889 
Kamloops: .oi serene eee 4 2 154 Ba 28 19 
Nanaimo ke sseweriae eis) etches sate ee 598 0 390 596 13 583 550 5 
IN GIS OM pie of tera Meters sien oe eee 578 0 579 579 48 531 0 61 
New Westminster.............cce08. 48 1 242 47 26 21 218 39 
Penticton ssc crc <diens, M28: eee 258 0 281 250 41 209 65 186 
IPTinCe, RUPSTG ac .ct.s:cscs rence ae 131 0 186 131 127 4 283 0 
Vancouver. 2: Ske, 72% oe 775 9 4,073 841 521 250 3,918 415 

Wietorisios sa ccs bin sen. esc cen 1,184 0 1,314 1,184 131 1,053 87 16 
WANAIA. Cosco tee ee ee 225618 939 46,534 23,096 10,233 11,371 79,964 10, 719* 
Menhtry, Si TARO 16,060 379 | 34,752 | 16,032 6, 882 9,051 | 67,817 7,560 
Wom éennasetedonncedycian caesar 6,553 560 11,782 7,064 3,351 1,251 12,147 | 3,159 





* 311 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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divisions, none of which were important, those 
in services and trade were the largest. Nearly 
ali placements were in construction and main- 
tenance and services, there being 347 in the 
former and 311 in the latter. Of the persons 
placed in the services group, 222 were of 
household workers. During the month 50 
men and 48 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


New Brunswick 


Orders listed at employment offices in New 
Brunswick called for nearly 21 per cent fewer 
workers than in the preceding month, and 
almost 2 per cent less than during the cor- 
responding month of last year. Declines also 
were reported in placements, there being nearly 
22? per cent less than in February and over 3 
per cent fewer than in March, 1982. There 
were small changes only in the number of 
placements effected in each industrial group, 
when compared with March of last year, farm- 
ing and transportation showing gains and 
manufacturing, services and trade, losses. Place- 
ments in construction and maintenance num- 
bered 86 and in services 410. Of the latter, 
307 were of household workers. During the 
month regular employment was found for 40 
men and 54 women. 


QUEBEC 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
the Province of Quebec during March, were 
over 12 per cent better than in the preceding 
month and 30 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was a gain, 
also, in placements of nearly 17 per cent when 
compared with February and of nearly 15 per 
cent in comparison with March, 1932. In- 
creased placements in services, trade, manu- 
facturing, and logging accounted for the gain 
over March of last year, offset in part by 
losses in construction and maintenance. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 142; logging, 47; construction and 
maintenance, 167; trade, 101; and _ services, 
1.315, of which 1,147 were of household workers. 
There were 418 men and 977 women placed 
in regular employment during the month. 


ONTARIO 


There was an increase of 10 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in Ontario during March, when 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
loss of nearly 51 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Similar 
percentages of change were recorded in place- 
ments under both comparisons. The large 


decline in placements from March of last year 
was almost entirely due to fewer workers being 
sent to relief camps on highway construction. 
There were, in addition, losses in manufactur- 
ing, services, and logging, but these decreases 
were largely offset by gains in farming and 
trade. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 284; logging, 285; farm- 
ing, 501; construction and maintenance, 4,348; 
trade, 375; and services, 2,962, of which 1,580 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 2,385 of men 
and 1,094 of women. 


MANITOBA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at offices in Manitoba during 
March, were over 15 per cent greater than in 
the preceding month, but nearly 41 per cent 
less than during the corresponding month of 
last year. There was a gain of nearly 19 per 
cent in placements when compared with Feb- 
ruary, but a loss of over 39 per cent in com- 
parison with March, 1932. A large decrease 
in the number of workers placed on highway 
construction, with smaller losses in services and 
farming, accounted for the adverse change 
from March of last year. Placements in other 
groups remained on about the same level as 
in March, 1932. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 24; logging, 
20; farming, 963; construction and mainten- 
ance, 692; trade, 53; and services, 699, of 
which 537 were of household workers. During 
the month 1,529 men and 353 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During the month of March, positions 
offered through employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan were nearly 5 per cent less than in 
the preceding month, but almost 3 per cent 
more than during the corresponding month 
last year. There was a loss of over 8 per cent 
in placements when compared with February, 
but a gain of over 4 per cent in comparison 
with March, 1932. The increase in place- 
ments over March of last year was due to posi- 
tions secured for many workers under the 
Farm Relief plan. This gain was partly off- 
set by declines in construction and mainten- 
ance, trade, services, and _ transportation. 
Placements by industrial groups included: 
manufacturing, 36; farming, 687; construction 
and maintenance, 479; trade, 42; and ser- 
vices, 624, of which 464 were of household 
workers. There were 791 men and 385 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 
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ALBERTA 


There was an increase of over 14 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Alberta during March, 
when compared with the preceding month, but 
a loss of nearly 58 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements also were nearly 17 per cent higher 
than in February, but nearly 58 per cent be- 
low March, 1932. There was a considerable 
reduction in the number of workers placed on 
highway construction during the month un- 
der review, when compared with the corre- 
sponding month of last year, which accounted 
for the decline under this comparison. Losses 
were, however, also shown in the _ services 
group, but farm and bush placements in- 
creased. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 23; logging, 96; 
farming, 690; construction and maintenance, 
546; and services, 415, of which 332 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 899 of men and 271 
of women. 


British CoLuMBIA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Brit- 
ish Columbia during March, was nearly 47 
per cent greater than in the preceding month 
and nearly 13 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Fractionally smaller 
percentages of gain were recorded in place- 
ments under both comparisons. Increased 
placements in services and construction and 
maintenance were responsible for the gain 
over March of last year, and mining also 
showed improvement. Minor declines were 
reported in farming and logging. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: manufac- 
turing, 21; farming, 68; mining, 26; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 2,620; trade, 23; and 
services, 829, of which 354 were of household 
workers. There were 770 men and 169 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of March, 1933, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
10,233 placements in regular employment, 
4,868 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
vicinity of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 120 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 108 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office, and 12 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate which is 2:7 cents per mile with a mini- 


mum fare of $4 is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

Ontario offices granted 32 certificates at re- 
duced transportation rate during March, all 
provincial. Of these, 30 were issued to bush- 
men, Port Arthur despatching 23, Fort Wil- 
liam 5, and Sudbury 2 to situations within 
their respective zones. In addition, the Port 
Arthur zone was the destination of 2 miners 
travelling from Timmins. Manitoba transfers 
at the reduced rate in March numbered 33, 
of which 22 were to provincial points and 11 
outside the province. The former were ef- 
fected by the Winnipeg office, 16 farm hands 
and 4 farm household workers proceeding from 
this centre to employment at various points 
throughout the province, 1 hotel cook going to 
Brandon and 1 hotel kitchen girl to a point 
within the Winnipeg zone. Of the workers 
shipped outside the province, 10 secured their 
certificates at the Winnipeg office for trans- 
portation to Port Arthur, including 5 bush 
workers, 3 tractor operators and 2 institutional 
cooks. The one remaining transfer was of a 
farm hand journeying from St. Boniface to 
Estevan. In Saskatchewan 3 persons benefited 
by the Employment Service reduced trans- 
portation rate during March, these going to 
provincial situations. From Saskatoon 1 
teacher was sent to Swift Current and 1 farm 
hand to North Battleford, while the Regina 
office effected the transfer of 1 teacher to a 
point within its own zone. ‘Certificates issued 
by Alberta offices during March were 28 in 
number, 27 provincial and 1 interprovincial. 
The latter was granted to a farm hand travel- 
ling from Edmonton to the Saskatoon zone. 
Included in the provincial labour movement 
were 2 farm hands going to Drumheller, and 
12 farm hands, 2 farm domestics, 8 loggers, 
and 1 hotel cook to employment at centres 
within the Edmonton zone. From Calgary 
1 farm hand was conveyed to Drumheller and 
1 town housekeeper to Edmonton. Business 
transacted by British Columbia offices in 
March involved an issue of 24 reduced rate 
certificates, all provincial. The Vancouver 
office was instrumental in the transfer of 19 
mine workers and 2 farm hands within its 
own zone, and of 2 sawmill workers to Kam- 
loops. In addition, 1 mine cook proceeded 
from Nelson to Penticton. 

Of the 120 persons who were carried at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during March 57 journeyed over the 
Canadian National Railways, 38 over the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway, 21 over the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway, 2 over the Northern 
Alberta Railway, and 2 over the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway. 
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(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during March, 1933 


According to returns tabulated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, the value of the 
building permits issued by 61 cities during 
March was $934,555; this was an increase of 
$26,649 or 2:9 per cent over the February total 
of $907,906, but a decrease of $2,462,174 or 
72-5 per cent, as compared with the aggregate 
of $3,396,729 reported for the same month in 
1932. Building costs, as shown by the Bureau’s 
index number of wholesale prices of building 
materials, were, however, lower than in 1932 
and in any other year since 1920. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted nearly 115 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at almost $245,000 
and some 950 permits for other buildings esti- 
mated to cost approximately $580,000. In ade 
dition, two centres reported that they had 
authorized engineering projects valued at ap- 
proximately $7,500. In February, authority 
was given for the erection of some 80 dwell- 


ings and nearly 590 other buildings, estimated 
to involve expenditures of approximately 
$291,000 and $575,000, respectively, while an 
engineering project, valued at $10,000, was 
also reported. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
tario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta re- 
ported increases in the value of the building 
authorized during March as compared with 
the preceding month. The greatest gains were 
those of $45,195 or 152-7 per cent in Nova 
Scotia and $22,810 or 268-4 per cent in Mani- 
toba. British Columbia alone showed a de- 
cline of $109,233 or 44-2 per cent. 

As compared with March, 1932, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick recorded increases; of the 
reductions, the largest was that of $1,344,339 
or 77-7 per cent in Ontario. 

Of the larger cities, Toronto and Winnipeg 
registered a gain as compared with the pre- 
ceding month, but a falling-off as compared 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS AS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 
8S8S88sSsSsSaaS@>$SSSSSS9SS nn" 





oe March, February, March, 
Cities 1933 1933 1932 
$ $ 
Prince Edward P’d— : 
Charlottetown......]............ Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 74,798 29,600 55,850 
*Halifaxe 4S 24 74, 595 27,900 50,560 
New Glasgow....... 200 1,700 770 
*SVGNCY... 6 acihconne 2 Nil Nil 4,520 
New Brunswick..... 27,450 15,565 15,755 
Fredericton......... 5, 000 il 1,500 
SMONCCONG. s.ns/cecees¢ 5,550 1,000 1,750 
“Saint Johnson. 16,909 14,565 12,505 
Quehber sa sick ian 220,873 214,575 950,393 
*Montreal—*Maison- 
MGUV Oa. eclels atten. 183,515 194,210 839,108 
*Quebechive otc. 15,530 13,590 71,785 
Shawinigan Falls.... 450 1,300 700 
*Sherbrooke......... 2,000 2,200 14,000 
*Three Rivers....... 1,525 75 24,150 
*Westmount......... 17, 853 2,500 650 
Ontariog 260 2. 386, 273 348, 745 1, 730,612 
Belleville........... Nil Nil 2,400 
“Brantiords tne. oe 2,879 857 20,028 
Chatham sas i. ote 9,450 1,150 6,700 
*Fort William........ 33,250 16,500 11,050 
LEME « - Sstorete ether 1,565 2,780 18,521 
SGuelphyets..:. Iesnents 1,615 10,260 15, 080 
Hamilton. jor netee 28 , 825 5,800 113,500 
*Kingston..<2ssc0.. se ea! La 2,780 12,645 
*Kitchener........... 6,187 4,435 4,710 
*Tondonds.. Asse eee 44,175 34, 855 79,060 
Niagara Falls....... 2,016 350 690 
shawa te. cee. St. 1,425 1,730 1,475 
*Oftawa.. taihkolece: 34,505 42,525 351,275 
Owen Sound........ 6,900 375 il 
*Peterborough,...... 5,078 10 12,475 
*Port;Arthur... 22.2 8,029 18,715 25725 
*Strationdes..sicxs,. 260s 250 3,170 1,020 
*St. Catharines...... 3,200 885 5,144 
fS¢\ Thomas. SJ... .5 280 Nil 200 


ae March, | February, March, 
Cities 1933 1933 1932 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—Con. 
SAEMIAS. ce Cas 2,621 1, 760 7,570 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 97 5,085 12,067 
“TE OLONLO ona onk 168, 202 itp ay oy 630,668 
York and East 15,730 33, 986 385,509 
York Townships 2,000 4,750 5,750 
Wellandccc sconce 3,240 2,600 13,475 
*Windsoriyric. ... tee Nil Nil 994 
Hast. Windsor, ou |e. ore: Nil Nil 
Riverside......... Nil Nil 4,500 
Sandwich......... Nil Nil 4,000 
Walkerville....... 732 595 7,381 
Woodstock.......... 31,310 8,500 41,202 
Manitoba............ 110 Nil 502 
*Bravigon.w: «as thie «2 Nil 750 4,850 
St. Boniface......... 31,200 75150 35, 85 
*Winnipeg......... es iy 320 8,120 248,773 
Saskatchewan....... 1,000 2,000 39,988 
*Moose Jaw.......... 10,385 5,670 94,500 
*Resinaray. cen > 5,940 450 114, 285 
*Saskatoon. . sos oss. 38,575 35,614 85, 403 
Alberta............... 24,309 25, 684 49 943 
*Calgary sstencuues oie 12,205 9,065 31,410 
PE dImOntONe ieee 1,870 770 2,405 
Lethbridge......... 100 95 1,645 
Medicine Hat....... 137,954 247,187 268,741 
British Coiumbia.... 9,923 8, 602 975 
Kamloopsiies elac. 725 1,120 8,215 
Nansimosis.. verdes. 4,625 6, 050 12,675 
*New Westminster... 2,585 1,530 12,965 
Prince Rupert....... 97,730 195,875 186,715 
*Vancouver.......... 2,120 150 11,350 
North Vancouver. 20,246 33, 860 35, 846 
“Victoria aco oetta.s 
Total—61 cities..... 934,555 907,906] 3,396,729 
*Total—35 cities..... 868, 068 839,328 2,893,797 


eee 


1Reports not received. 
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Average 
Indexes of | indexes of 
Value of Value of value of wholesale 
permits permits permits prices of 
Year issued issued in issued in building 
in First First materials 
March Quarter Quarter in First 
(1926=100) | Quarter 
(1926=100) 
$ $ 
1033 o ee 934,555 | 3,016,339 13-4 75°2 
1932705. 3,396, 729 9,453,012 42-0 79°3 
19315 5.28; 9,948,979 | 24,746,094 110-0 83-7* 
IBY D sess 13,356,787 | 29,493,262 131-1 96-7* 
12 Ome 24,068,018 | 42,950,228 190-9 99-2* 
1928\...c0% 15,128,413 | 33,163,338 147-4 95-5* 
1927070 11,713,640 | 25,028,353 111-3 96-4* 
19265, Bey. 10,634,491 | 22,493,574 100-0 102-0 
1925. antes 8,631,627 | 19,981,015 88-2 102-9 
1924...... 9,493,620 | 18,047,999 80-2 112-2 
CPE eae 9,658,950 | 19,478,119 86-6 110-6 
LOZ ae. 10,615,531 | 18,680,173 83-0 108-0 
HOZT et 7,290,589 | 13,569,512 60-3 139-1* 
1920) 255. 8,736,675 | 18,909,986 84-1 139-4 


*Revised figures. d 

The aggregate value of the building permits issued in the 
first quarter of 1933 was less than in the same period in any of 
the years since 1920, but, as already stated, the wholesale 
prices of building materials have this year been considerably 
jower than in the same period in any of the last twelve years. 
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Montreal and Van- 
couver showed declines in both comparisons. 

Of the smaller centres, Chatham, Fort Wil- 
liam, Fredericton, Halifax, Kamloops, Kitch- 


with March of last year. 


ener, Moncton, Niagara Falls, Owen Sound, 
Saint John, St. Thomas and Westmount, re- 
ported higher totals than in either February, 
1933, or March, 1932. 


Cumulative Record for First Quarter, 1933. 
—The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 61 cities during March 
and in the first quarter of each year since 
1920, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based upon the total for 1926 as 100. The 
average index number of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the first quarter of the 
same years are also given (1926=100). 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Minstry of Labour Gazette, 
April, 1933, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 

Employment at: March 20 showed a further 
improvement, which extended to most indus- 
tries. The seasonal improvement continued in 
building, public works contracting, brick, tile, 
artificial stone, concrete and cement manufac- 
ture, in stone and slate quarrying, and in the 
clothing industries. There was also an im- 
provement in engineering, shipbuilding and 
ship-repairing, iron and steel and tinplate 
manufacture, in the vehicle, metal goods, 
woollen and worsted, carpet, silk and artificial 
silk, boot and shoe, furniture, woodworking, 
pottery and rubber industries, and in the dis- 
tributive trades. 

On the other hand there was a decline in 
coal mining, in the cotton and hosiery indus- 
tries, and in dock and harbour service. 

There was a substantial reduction in the 
numbers of insured persons unemployed in all 
parts of the country except Wales and North- 
west England. The improvement was most 
marked in London and the southeastern coun- 
ties, where employment was moderate. In 
Southwest England and the Midlands it was 
slack, while in all other areas it was still bad. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,808,000, insured against unemploy- 


ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at March 20, 1933 
(including those temporarily stopped as well as 
those wholly unemployed), was 22-0, as com- 
pared with 22-8 at February 20, 1933, and 
with 20-8 at March 21, 1982. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at March 20, 1933, was 
18:0, as compared with 18-7 at February 20, 
1933, while the percentage temporarily stopped 
was 4:0, as compared with 4:1. For males 
alone, the percentage at March 20, 1933, was 
25:1, and for females, 13-8; at February 20, 
1933, the corresponding percentages were 26-0 
and 14-1. 

At March 20, 1933, the number of persons 
on the registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain was 2,170,252 wholly unem- 
ployed, 503,377 temporarily stopped, and 102,- 
595 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 2,776,184. This was 80,454 less than 
a month before, but 208,852 more than a year 
before. The total included 2,230,211 men, 
68,252 boys, 423,083 women and 54,638 girls. 


The persons on the registers included 1,203,- 
382 insured persons with claims for insurance 
benefit (consisting of those who (a) had paid 
at least 30 contributions during the preceding 
two years; (b) had received less than 156 days’ 
benefit in their current benefit years; and (c) 
if 156 days’ benefit had become payable in a 
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previous benefit year ending on or after No- 
vember 12, 1931, had paid at least ten contri- 
butions since the 156th day of benefit) ; 1,167,- 
226 insured persons with applications for 
transitional payments; 260,736 insured persons 
not in receipt of insurance benefit or transi- 
tional payments, and 144,840 uninsured persons. 


In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at March 20, 1938, 
was 2,850,903. 


United States 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour tabulate 
monthly statistics of employment and pay- 
rolls based on reports from establishments in 
17 major industrial groups. According to the 
Bureau’s statistics, a comparison of the index 
of employment in manufacturing industries in 
March, 1933 (55-1), with the February em- 
ploymenj index (57:5), shows a decrease in 
employment of 4:2 per cent over the month 
interval. The March, 1933, index of pay-rolls 
(33-4) shows a decline of 8:2 per cent com- 
pared with the February pay-roll index of 
36:4. A comparison of the employment in- 
dexes in March, 1933, and March, 1932, shows a 
decrease of 14:6 per cent in employment over 
the year interval, while the index of pay-rolls 
in March, 1933, is 30-7 per cent below the 
level of the corresponding month of the 
previous year. 


The decreases in employment and pay-rolls 
between February and March, 1933, can be 
attributed very largely to the bank holiday 
which caused a general curtailment of manu- 
facturing activities during the early part of 
March. A slightly offsetting influence in these 
general decreases was reflected in the increase 
in employment and pay-rolls in the beverage 
industry, in anticipation of beer legislation. 


The changes in employment and pay-rolls in 
March, 1933, are based on reports supplied by 
18,107 establishments in 89 of the principal 
manufacturing industries of the United States. 
These establishments reported 2,471,792 em- 
ployees on their pay-rolls whose combined 
weekly earnings were $38,921,474. The em- 
ployment reports received from these co-oper- 
ating establishments cover approximately 50 
per cent of the total number of wage earners 
in all manufacturing industries of the country. 


The decreases in employment and pay-rolls 
between February and March, 19338, are con- 
trary to the usual February-March trends. 
While decreases in employment and pay-rolls 
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between these two months have been reported 
in a few instances since 1923, the average 
change in employment between February and 
March over the preceding ten-year interval has 
been an increase of 0-4 per cent and the aver- 
age increase in pay-rolls has been 1-2 per cent. 

The indexes of both employment and pay- 
rolls dropped to new low levels in March, 1933, 
the employment index falling 0:2 per cent 
below the low point of July, 1932, and ‘the 
pay-roll index dropping 6-7 per cent below the 
low point of January, 1933. 

Two of the 16 groups of non-manufacturing 
industries showed gains in both employment 
and pay-rolls over the month interval, the build- 
ing construction industry reporting an increase 
of 0-2 per cent in employment and 3°3 per 
cent in pay-rolls, and the quarrying and non- 
metallic mining industry reporting an increase 
of 0-9 per cent in employment and 2:1 per 
cent in pay-rolls. These two industries nor- 
mally show improvement in March, as does 
the dyeing and cleaning industry, which re- 
ported an increase of 0-4 per cent in employ- 
ment coupled, however, with a decrease of 3°3 
per cent in weekly earnings. The crude petro- 
leum producing and the power and light indus- 
tries reported increases in pay-rolls of 2-0 per 
cent and 0-3 per cent, respectively, coupled 
with small losses in employment. In the re- 
maining 11 industries, decreases in both em- 
ployment and pay-rolls were reported. The 
greatest decrease in employment over the 
month interval (7-1 per cent in the anthracite 
mining industry) was a seasonal decline as was 
the drop of 2:5 per cent in the bituminous 
mining industry. Both of these coal mining 
industries reported pronounced decreases in 
pay-roll from February to March due to re- 
duced operating time. The canning and pre- 
serving industry reported a loss of 5:3 per cent 
during this between-season period and the 
metalliferous mining industry reported a de- 
crease of 4°8 per cent. Retail trade establish- 
ments reported 2°7 per cent fewer employees 
in March than in the preceding month, the 
hotel and laundry industries reported decreases 
in employment of 1-8 per cent each, and the 
wholesale trade industry reported a decrease 
of 1-4.per cent. In the remaining four indus- 
tries in which decreased employment and pay- 
rolls were reported, the decreases in employ- 
ment were 1 per cent or less. 

According to a recent statement by Mr. 
William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, the Federation’s estim- 
ate of unemployment (based on Government 
figures) in the United States during the 
month of March “was well over 13,000,000.” 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


ag Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lasor GazeErTts, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1980. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be (paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

The Act was put into effect at once as 
respects contracts for construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition, both as to its pro- 
visions of wages and as to the application of 
the eight-hour day. 

With respect to contracts for other classes 
of work, the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada (which has been in effect 
since 1900 and was expressed in an Order in 
Council adopted June 7, 1922, and amended 
April 9, 1924) requires that they must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 
rent wages rates and working hours in the 


district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence to the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason-- 
alble rates and hours. The conditions above- 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are cus 
tomary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should de so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any service performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shali not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
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satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following Fair Wages Clause:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed, and if there 
be no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
ig carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 


contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefor may be filed with the Minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contracé shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” condition clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do all 
in their power to see that the labour con- 
ditions are fully complied with and to report 
any apparent violations to the department 
with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises asd the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any officer 
authorized by the Minister of Labour for this 
purpose, and that the premises shall be kept 
in sanitary condition. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, those 
included under the “A” groups containing 
either fair wages schedules as shown below, or 
the General Fair Wages Clause above men- 
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tioned, and those coming under the “B” 
group containing the Fair Wages Clause speci- 
fied in the “B” Conditions as given above:— 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a 60-foot Police Patrol Boat, 
Sorel, P.Q. Name of contractor, The Man- 
seau Shipyard, Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, 
April 20, 1933. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $45,000. The General Fair Wage Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Post Office Department 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in April, 1933, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages, and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 


Nature of Orders Amount 


Making metal dating stamps and type, 

brass crown seals, cancellors, etc. 

Pritchard- Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
Ltd. eff a Doo OS 


Making a repairing Beh: Zi ee, 
daters, ete 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of facta ba 
Ltd. 99 28 


Making and daresay letter carriers’ 
uniforms 


Grant-Holden-Graham Limited, Ot- 


tawa, Ont. .. 2,322) 91 
Jt A. Humphrey & Son, Moncton, 
N.B. 271 20 
Miner Rubber” Company, Granby, 
PAI ay ASAT RR SAG) COR SOL ME GORA? 
Mail Bag Fittings 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
Pia. Gy EE S50. Bia. DER. Bx ae’ 290 [32 
Seales 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of eR 
Ltda; =. 556180 
Satchels 
Grant-Holden-Graham Limited, Ot- 
Tawa (Th kh. de ZO 


Fair Wages Conditions in Harbour Commission Coniracts 


Under the Fair Wages Order in Council it 
is provided that certain conditions, referred to 
therein as “A” Conditions, shall, as far as 
practicable, be observed by the department 
or departments of the Government of Canada 
in connection with all agreements made by 
the Government involving the grant of Do- 
minion public funds in the form of subsidy, 
advance, loan or guarantee for any of the 
purposes mentioned. Under this authority, 
fair wages conditions are prepared from time 
to time in the Department of Labour for in- 
sertion in contracts awarded by the Harbour 
Commissioners throughout Canada. The la- 
bour conditions in question are similar to 
those which are applicable to contracts 
awarded by the several departments of the 
Dominion Government and include either the 
General Fair Wages Clause or a fair wages 
schedule. 

The Department of Labour was recently 
notified that the following contract was execu- 
ted by the New Westminster Harbour Com- 
missioners under the above-mentioned condi- 
tions: 


New Westminster Harbour Commissioners 


Rock and gravel fill to protect North end, 
Revetment Wall of Fraser River Elevator, 
New Westminster, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Fraser River Pile Driving Company Limited, 
New Westminster, B.C. Date of contract, 


April 25, 1933. Amount of contract, $3,866. 
A fair wage schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Hours 


Rates 

Trade or elass of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Pile driver foreman) .20.6....0 2.07)% $1 122 8 
Pile driver engineer................ 1 00 8 
i epg BLGCrsee ES. oe eee hea: 0 90 8 
Derick engimecrs: 4). we ke ok koe 1 00 8 
Dernick' ments tt. eee ee ee 0 90 8 
Perema nce Genes eee eee. ed. = tie 0 65 8 
Bridge, wharf and dock builders... 0 90 8 
CommonJabourers.%. <r act act .t 0 45 8 





The general executive board of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, at 
a meeting held at New York during April, 
resolved that the union should undertake the 
raising of a million dollar “war chest” for 
the purpose of a campaign to effect complete 
unionization of the dressmaking industry. 
The fund is to be raised by an assessment on 
the membership and will be all paid in by 
June, when new agreements are due to be 
negotiated between the union and employers. 
Although the union hopes that the industry 
can be onganized and wages and conditions 
stabilized without stoppage of work, plans of 
the campaign include a general strike, if neces- 
sary. 
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AGREEMENT AS TO WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS FOR COAL 
MINERS IN THE DRUMHELLER DISTRICT OF THE 
RED DEER VALLEY, ALBERTA 


A” agreement between the United Mine 
Workers of America, District 18, and 
certain coal mining operating companies was 
signed on April 8, 1988, as a result of negotia- 
tions between the parties with the assistance 
of Mr. F. E. Harrison, western representative 
of the Department of Labour. 


The operators had proposed certain wage 
reductions owing to the decrease in the prices 
of coal and the settlement provides for re- 
ductions of twelve and one-half per cent in 
contract rates of wages, that is per ton, yard, 
etc., and approximately ten per cent for men 
on day rates. In 1932 a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Act had recommended certain wage adjust- 
ments. but the parties agreed to continue until 
March 31, 1933, without change under the wage 
scales in effect since 1928 and 1929 in the 
various mines. 

The agreement is between the District 18 of 
the United Mine Workers of America and the 
Midland Coal Mining Company, Limited, 
Midlandvale; the Newcastle Coal Company 
Limited, Drumheller; Alberta Block Coal 
Company, Limited, Drumheller; Jewel Col- 
lieries, Limited, Wayne; Thomas Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, Nacmine; and the Western 
Gem Coal Company, Limited, Drumheller, to 
be in effect from April 1, 1933, to March 31, 
1935, subject to termination on March 31, 
1934, on thirty days’ notice by either party, 
the contract to be deemed an individual con- 
tract of the various mines for this purpose. 

The clauses of the agreement as to working 
conditions are substantially the same as those 
in previous agreements which have been gen- 
erally in effect throughout the large mines 
in Alberta since 1920 when adopted by agree- 
ment between the Western Coal Operators’ 
Association and the union. In 1925 mine 
operators on the one hand gave up member- 
ship in the association and miners, on the 
other hand, in the union, outside of the Red 
Deer Valley and signed local agreements be- 
tween individual operators and committees of 
employees or local unions, on somewhat lower 
wage scales than that of the union. A num- 
ber of these local organizations later became 
affliated with the Mine Worker’s Union of 
Canada. Most of such agreements, however, 
contain the same clauses as to working condi- 
tions as the district agreement. The text of 
that between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Galt Mines, Lethbridge, and the 
Mine Workers Union of Lethbridge was 


printed in the Lasour Gazerte for July, 1928, 
page 693, as an appendix to the report of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

The clauses of the present agreement, as 
formerly, provide for the right of the man- 
agement to hire and discharge employees but 
also that all employees eligible shall be 
members of the union. The check-off is 
provided for, that is the deduction of union 
dues from wages by the employer for transfer 
to the union, on the written authorization of 
the individual miners. The clauses regarding 
the settlement of disputes provide that in the 
event of failure of agreement between the Pit 
Committee and the foremen, superintendent 
or management, and again between the dis- 
trict union officers and the management, they 
shall appoint an independent chairman whose 
decision shall be final, and if the two parties 
cannot agree on an independent chairman, the 
Minister of Labour shall be called upon to 
appoint him. It is also provided that pending 
settlement of a dispute there shall be no cessa- 
tion of work. 

Provision is made for pit committees and 
the performance of their duties, the exclusion 
of foremen, etc., from the terms of the agree- 
ment, the duties of checkweighmen, prefer- 
ence of employment for employees according 
to seniority, holidays, and funerals. In case 
of suspension of mining the maintenance men 
are to continue work and care for the prop- 
erty, and mine any coal required for keeping 
up steam but not for sale. Overtime is to be 
paid for at the scale rate per hour but to be 
eliminated on Sundays and holidays as far as 
possibile. . 

The day rates for certain classes are as fol- 
lows: machine miners, electric, $6.30; hand 
miner, $5; hoisting engineer, $5.24; drivers 
and bratticemen, $5; pumpmen and under- 
ground labourers, $4.20; surface labourers, $4; 
machinists, $4.63-$5.20; carpenters and black- 
smiths, $5.20; all for an eight hour day. 





During April a total of 2,310 accidents were 
reported to the Ontario Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board in the industries in Schedule 1 
of the Act, 7 of which were fatal cases; in 
Schedule 2 industries, 118 were reported, in- 
cluding 4 fatal cases; and 230 Crown, 4 of 
which were fatal were reported during the 
month, making in all 2,658, of which 15 were 
fatal. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


aa\ SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received in the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the major- 
ity of cases the agreements are signed by 
both the employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
Wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In each agreement or schedule, the 
rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Toronto, ONTARIO—SuHeEET Metat ContRAcToRS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Sueer Mera, Workers, Locau No. 30. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1,;° 1933, 
to April 30, 1934. Previous agreements were 
summarized in the LaBour GazerTe December, 
1931, page 1356, and August, 1929, page 926. 
The agreement in effect from January 1, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933, provided for the same terms 
as in 1931 except for the introduction of the 
40-hour week (unless permission to work on 
Saturday mornings is given by the union) and 
for a wage rate of 95 cents per hour from Janu- 
ary 1, 1932, to April 30, 1932, and of 90 cents 
from May 1, 1932, to April 30, 1933. The new 
agreement for the period May 1, 1933, to 
April 30, 1934, is the same as for 1932 with 
the following exception: 

Wages for sheet metal workers: 
per hour. 


75 cents 


Transportation and Publie Utilities: 
Electricity and Gas 


WINNIPEG, ManitopA—WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
CoMPANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
THERHOOD OF EXLEcTRIcAL Workers, Locats 
Nos. 1037 anp 435. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1933, to January 31, 1936. 

The previous agreement was summarized in 
the Lasour Gazette, March, 1932, page 348, 
and provided for reductions in wages of 10 
per cent for some employees and of 7 per cent 
for others from the wage scale contained in it. 

The new agreement which came into effect 
February 1, 1933, provides for a reduction of 
15 per cent from the same standard rates, one- 
half of which reduction is to be restored in 
one year and the other half in two years if 
conditions warrant such restoration. If they 
do not, the wage scale is to be determined by 
joint conference or mutual agreement. In other 


respects the 1933 agreement is similar to the 
previous one with an additional clause grant- 
ing free transportation on the street railway 
to all employees. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


Vancouver, B.C—TueE Suipprna FEpErATION 
or BririsH CoLUMBIA AND THE VANCOUVER 
AND District WATERFRONT Workers’ As- 
SOCIATION. 


The agreement which is in effect from No- 
vember 1, 1930, to November 1, 1933, was sum- 
marized in the LaBour GAZETTE, March, 1931, 
page 349. Under its terms the “ Rules, Working 
Conditions and Wage Schedule” may be 
amended by mutual agreement and an amend- 
ment was noted in the LaBour GAZETTE, De- 
cember, 1932, page 1339. The wage schedule 
has again been changed from March 6, 1933, 
to provide for a further reduction of 7 cents 
per hour for straight time work and propor- 
tionate decreases for overtime, making the 
regular rates 75 cents per hour on ships and 
71 cents per hour on docks for straight time, 
with $1.12 per hour for overtime on ships 
and $1.07 for overtime on docks. 





Dust Explosions in Factories 


The Factory Department of the Home Of- 
fice (England and Wales) recently issued a 
memorandum on Dust Explosions in Factories. 
“While there is general recognition of the 
serious consequences which arise from the igni- 
tion of mixtures of air and inflammable gases 
or vapours,” it is pointed out, “the possibility 
of explosions resulting from the ignition of 
mixtures of air and certain dusts is far less 
generally appreciated. Such explosions are, 
however, by no means rare and have caused 
serious loss of life and personal injury and 
enormous damage to buildings and plant. 
More than 80 dust explosions have come to 
the notice of the Factory Department, and 
these have been spread over a fairly wide 
range of industries. They have usually arisen 
from the ignition of clouds of carbonaceous 
dust, but certain metallic dusts are also liable 
to cause explosions. Nearly half have arisen 
from the dust of grain and seeds, flour and 
malt, but explosions have also been caused by 
dust from coal, briquettes and pitch, wood and 
cork, sulphur, dextrine and sugar, dyestuffs and 
chemical compounds, magnesium and alum- 
inium, rubber and ebonite, shoddy and rags. 
Many were due to easily preventable causes.” 

The pamphlet makes a number of recom- 
mendations, including precautions to be taken 
against the formation of dust clouds and 
against ignition, methods of limiting the dam- 
age done by explosions, ete. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, APRIL, 1933 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


‘T BE cost of the weekly family budget in 

terms of retail prices was somewhat 
higher during the month due to an advance 
in the cost of foods, while the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics index number of whole- 
sale prices was again considerably higher due 
mainly to advanced prices for grains, live- 
stock, sugar, and non-ferrous metals. : 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods in terms of the 
average retail prices in sixty-nine cities was 
$6.83 for April as compared with $6.67 for 
March; $7.22 for April, 1932; $8.86 for April, 
1931; $11.24 for April, 1930; $11.36 for April, 
1926; $10.26 for April, 1922; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); and $7.51 for April, 1914. Of 
the twenty-nine items in the food budget nine- 
teen showed advances, the most important of 
which occurred in the prices of sugar, mutton, 
fresh and salt pork, bacon, lard and butter. 
The prices of eggs, milk, rice and potatoes 
were slightly lower. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $15.74 at the beginning of 
April as compared with $15.59 for March; 
$17.09 for April, 1932; $19.18 for April, 1931; 
$21.53 for April, 1930; $21.64 for April, 1926; 
$20.66 for April, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); and $14.32 for April, 1914. Fuel 
and rent showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was consider- 
ably higher at 65-4 for April as compared with 
64-4 for March: 68:2 for April, 1932; 73-9 for 
April, 1931; 91:2 for April, 1930; 94-5 for 
April, 1929; 101-2 for April, 1926; 98-4 for 
April, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and 64:0 for April, 1914. One hundred and 
two prices quotations were higher, sixty-eight 
were lower and three hundred and thirty-two 
were unchanged. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials three of the eight main 
groups were higher, four were lower and one 
was unchanged. The groups which advanced 
were: the Vegetables and Vegetable Products 
group, due mainly to higher prices for grains, 
milled products and sugar; the Animals and 
their Products group because of higher prices 
for live stock, hides, lard and fresh and cured 
meats, which more than offset declines in the 
prices of furs and eggs; and the Non-Ferrous 
Metals and their Products group, due to in- 
creased quotations for antimony, copper, sil- 
ver, tin and solder, which more than offset 
somewhat lower prices for lead, zinc and im- 


ported copper wire bars. The groups which 
declined were: the Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group owing to decreased prices for 
rope, hemp, flannelette and rayon, which more 
than offset advances in the prices of raw silk, 
raw wool and raw cotton; the Wood, ‘Wood 
Products and Paper group, mainly because of 
price reductions for newsprint, sulphite pulp, 
lath, and cedar lumber; the Non-Metallic 
Minerals and their Products group because of 
lower prices for anthracite coal; and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group due to 
lower quotations for copper sulphate, tartaric 
acid, and quinine. The Iron and its Products 
group was unchanged, slight declines in the 
prices of steel tank plates being offset by in- 
creases in the prices of automobile body plates. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
higher, the former mainly because of increased 
prices for milled products, fish, fruits, fresh and 
cured meats and sugar, which more than offset 
declines in the prices of cotton fabrics, coal 
and drugs, and the latter because of higher 
prices for live stock, grains, hides, non-ferrous 
metals and raw rubber, which exerted a 
greater influence than lower prices for build- 
ing materials, rolling mill products, cotton 
fabrics, and newsprint. 

In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods advanced, increases 
in the prices of certain vegetable products, 
animal and marine products more than off- 
setting decreases in the prices of certain forest 
and mineral products. In fully and chiefly 
manufactured goods higher prices for vege- 
table, animal and mineral products more than 
offset declines in marine and forest products, 
causing this group to advance. Canadian farm 
products were substantially higher, mainly 
because of higher prices for grains and live 
stock. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of April of seventy- 
one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil and the rent of six-roomed houses in 
sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. All prices 
are for delivered goods. The exact quality 
for which the quotation is given is set forth 
in the case of each commodity, and every effort 
has been made to ensure that the quotations 
in each case refer to the same class of com- 
modity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city ex- 
cept milk and bread are the average of quo- 
tations reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
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Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour Gazerre, and also by the Bureau 
of Statisties. 

Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during 
this period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the Lapour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lasour GAZETTE was begun it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lapour GaAzertTr 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes, and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market condi- 
tions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat simi- 
larly, the relative proportions of expenditure 
on the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912, in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according 
to the total income. For the average family of 


five the expenditure on these items of food, fuel, 
light and rent would be perhaps two-thirds 
or about sixty-five per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufficient 
to do so would buy less meat, etc., but more 
fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so that 
comparative expenditure would be little changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasur Gazerre a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to permit the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1921, 
quarterly from 1922 to 1931, and monthly 
since January, 1932. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135°6; 1910, 118-1, 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-6; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86°3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76:5; 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69°3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64-7; 1931, 64-1); 1932, 63-8. 

(Continued on page 560) 
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EE O88 
COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 





Quan-| (t) | (T) Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.j Apr.| Apr.| Apr.}| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.|Mar.] Apr. 
tity | 1900] 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921} 1922 | 1923 | 1926 1928 | 1929] 1930] 1931] 1932) 1933) 1933 


sf a ff J J | | | | | | | | | | 


Commodities 





° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 





c. C: c. c. oy Cc. c. c. c. . ‘ 4 if Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin...| 2 lbs.) 27-2 30-4| 37-6] 44-4] 49-0] 67-8] 76-4! 70-4] 57-6] 54-6] 57-6] 67-4] 70-8] 73-2] 58-6) 49-8] 41-0) 41-4 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6) 24-6) 26-0) 29-6) 33-0 48-2] 49-8] 44-4] 32-4] 30-2] 31-4] 40-0] 43-8] 46-8] 34-0] 26-8] 21-8] 22-6 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3) 12-8] 15-7) 17-6) 26-3 96-5] 25-2] 19-0} 17-9] 18-9} 21-8} 24-3] 24-9] 19-7] 14-6] 12-5) 12-3 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2} 16-8) 19-1} 21-0) 33-2 35-8] 32-0] 27-4] 28-1] 29-4] 29-2] 30-1) 31-8} 26-7] 22-1) 17-7| 19-2 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-3] 35-7] 38-8] 34-8] 30-0] 26-0) 29-6} 24-9] 29-0} 30-3) 22-8 15-3] 12-1} 14-5 
he dag ey 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2| 37-0] 67-2] 72-2) 66-8] 53-2] 50-6) 54-4] 50-0) 53-2] 54-8) 47-6) 31-8 27-0) 28-6 
acon, break- 

dst. .4 isch « 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-1] 48-1] 53-7] 53-0] 41-3] 40-0] 41-8] 35-3] 37-6] 40-4) 31-9) 17-8] 17-2 18-8 
Lard, pure 2 “ | 96-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 38-2] 69-4] 78-2] 56-0] 45-0] 45-0] 49-4] 43-2] 44-2] 42-8) 33-4) 23-0) 23-0 24-8 
Eggs, fresh 1 doz| 25-7| 30-0] 33-3] 33-7| 24-0] 46-0] 55-8] 40-3) 33-5} 36-3] 39-8} 40-2) 40-3] 36-9) 28-4 24-7| 27-8) 22-9 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2} 23-4} 28-4) 28-1] 23-2) 43-9) 48-6 38-3] 30-6] 31-7] 34-8] 35-0] 34-9] 32-5) 23-2) 19-9) 22-6) 18-1 

Hie 4. B98..2 6qts.| 36-6} 39-6] 48-0} 51-6) 53-4) 72-0) 90-6) 89-4) 74-4 70-8] 72-6] 73-8] 75-0] 76-8] 70-2] 60-0] 56-4] 55-8 
La dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2} 49-4) 52-0} 58-0} 59-0) 98-4/131-2 109-4] 76-4] 96-6] 92-6] 84-8] 88-6] 78-8] 66-4] 51-8] 46-2} 49-8 

utter cream- 

OLY srg PS othe: 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 34-7] 54-8] 72-3] 63-9] 44-9] 55-3) 51-5) 47-4) 49-0) 43-2) 37-1 -1] 26-9} 28-8 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-4] 33-2] 40-2] 39-8] 30-5]§35-81§32- 6] §32- 6) §33 - 8) §32 9] §27-8)§21-2)§19-3 §19-5 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6} 15-7) 17-5] 19-1) 19-3} 31-1 -7| 38-4] 28-5]§35-8]§32-6]§32-6]§33 -8]§32-91§27-8]§21-21§19-3/§19-5 
Bread... 8.58... 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5} 66-0] 61-5} 64-51117-0/136-51127-51105-0|100-5]114-0)115-5]115-5)115-5| 94-5) 90-0} 82-5 82-5 
Flour, family..}10 “ | 25-0) 28-0) 33-0) 32-0) 33-0} 67-0 77-0] 66-0] 48-0}§45-0|§53-0] §51 -0| §49 -0} §50-0) §34 - 0] §30-0]§26-0)§26-0 
Rolled Oats.:.| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5] 21-0] 22-0} 22-0} 40-0] 42-0} 32-0] 28-0} 28-0} 29-0} 31-5} 31-5) 31-5) 25-0 23-0) 22-5} 23-0 
Ly baedg 2 ab 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 21-4] 33-4] 22-4] 18-6] 20-6] 22-0]§21-2/§21-0)§20-6)§19-0/ $17 -0)$16-0 §15-8 

eans, hand- 
pene aA 7A oe 8-6| 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 33-8] 23-8] 18-0] 17-8] 17-4] 15-8} 16-6] 23-6) 19-0} 12-6] 8-6) 7-6 7-4 

pples, evapor- 
te senate ~ Les 9-9] 7-7| 11-5] 12-0} 13-0] 22-1] 27-9] 22-4] 23-0} 20-6} 19-9} 20-8] 21-4] 20-8] 18-1] 16-1] 14-7 14-8 
Tunes, med- 

hina: {. 5. 32: : 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6] 9-9} 11-9] 12-5] 17-6] 27-5] 20-4] 18-9] 18-8] 15-7] 18-4] 13-5] 16-5) 21-1) 11-0) 10-8 10-9 





ted -..9..2<38.: 4 © | 91-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-4] 42-4] 78-0] 51-2] 33-6] 48-0] 31-6} 32-4] 29-6] 28-4] 25-2) 24-0) 22-4 29-6 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8! 10-8 11-0] 10-4] 20-0] 36-8] 24-2] 16-0] 22-8] 15-0} 15-2] 14-0} 13-6] 12-0] 11-6} 11-0) 14-2 
Tea, black....| + “ 8-2| 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 8-8] 12-8] 16-4] 14-1} 13-6/§16-11§18-0)/§17-9]§17-7]§17-0)§13 -9]§12-7/§10-3 §10-5 
Tea, green.....| 3 “ 8-7| 8-7] 9-1| 9-3} 9-7] 12-1] 17-0] 15-4] 15-0}§16-1]§18-0]§17-91§17-7|§17-0)§13 -9|§12-7]/§10-3 §10-5 
Coffee.) 2.05. . ae 8-6} 8-8| 8-9] 9-4] 9-5] 10-2) 14-8] 14-2] 13-4] 13-4] 15-4] 15-3] 15-2] 14-7) 12-7] 11-0] 9-9) 10-0 
Potatoes Ra ee } bag} 24-1] 28-0} 30-3] 36-0] 43-3] 64-3]159-5| 48-5) 49-2] 40-5) 98-3 59-4] 42-2] 79-3] 36-0] 22-4] 31-0] 30-7 
Vinegar........ Ke at. Zor 7 e=7) 6>Sicee-8]! 5 -9F. > SOP 2-9 ¢ BO}, G-O} | Ol 1-Ojpet- 0} 1-0) 1-0): c2Dfenn 20)-8e -9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....]...... 5-48| 5-96] 6-95] 7-34] 7-51112-57/15-99]12- 68/10 -26]10- 64/11 -36|/10-87]11-01/11-24] 8-86] 7-22] 6-67) 6-83 


: Peg | cc Coh |P Ca LCeiE ic. lege! Coy | Gof Cs cae Cc. 
3-2] 4-6] 4-8] 5-21 4-1] 4-0) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 3-9] 4-0] 3-8} 3-8 


ees | oe | eee | a ff ff | | | | | I 





52-1] 71-8] 94-4]115-4]108-7/115-7|111-0]102-5|102-3]101-4]100-6}100-3} 95-9) 95-9 


or or Cy 














QUS:.4- gree “ « | 31.1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 38-4] 57-8] 67-7] 83-4] 68-3] 74-2] 64-5] 63-8] 63-2] 63-3) 62-2) 60-3] 59-0) 57-8 
Wood, hard...|“ ed.| 32-5] 35-3) 38-8] 42-5] 43-8] 67-1] 79-7] 88-6] 78-1] 79-9) 76-7] 75-6] 76-9} 75-8) 75-9) 69-0 62-7) 63-0 
Wood, soft.....)“ “ | 22-6 25-5| 29-4] 30-6] 34-2! 49-9] 61-4] 68-8] 58-1] 59-5) 56-0} 56-1} 55-6) 53-8) 54-7] 49-7) 47-4) 46-6 
Coal oil....... 1gal.| 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 24-4] 26-8] 34-1] 38-6] 31-6] 31-5] 30-3) 31-1] 31-1} 31-0) 30-0) 27-3) 26-8 7:0 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nght*.9..22. .| 4. 8. 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-93] 2-73] 3-37] 3-95] 3-45] 3-61] 3-39] 3-29] 3-29] 3-25] 3-23] 3-07] 2-92] 2-90 

$ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... 4 mo. | 2-37| 2-89] 4:05] 4-75) 4-85] 4-66] 5-93] 6-63) 6-91] 6-92] 6-86] 6-90) 6-96) 7-00) 7-05) 6-77) 5-97 5-97 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
fi Fotalss.2. 31... 4..% 9-37|10-50|12-79|14 - 02] 14-32/20- 01/25 -34/23-31)20-66|21-21/21- 64/21 -11)21-30)21-53)19-18)17-09)15 59/15 - 74 
J SE > Be ee ee 

AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 

‘ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83| 6-82] 7-29] 7-37|12-80]16-16)13-23]10-47/11-15]11-62]10-79]11-02]11-23] 9-29) 7-80} 7-03) 7-23 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5-26) 5-81) 6-34] 6-55/11-01/14-47/11-91) 9-68 9-63}10-73| 9-59] 9-93|10-31] 8-73] 6-96] 6-74) 6-87 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 6-83] 6-55| 7-04] 7-21/12-50/15-97]/13-03}10-54/10-90]11-84]10-83]10-92}10-90] 9-16} 7-67) 7-09] 7-21 
Quebec... «2.0056... 000s 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87| 7-04/12-24]15-22112-33] 9-82]10-41]10-98]/10-16]10-38]10-43] 8-34) 6-79] 6-16) 6-39 
Ontario, 3.05. <- ....| 6-01] 5-60| 6-50] 7-20] 7-29/12-57/16-07|12-65)/10-20/10-59/11-48]10-93/10-96)11-20] 8-79} 7-10) 6-56) 6-78 
Manitoba............ 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-99/11-97]16-14|12-43] 9-92]10-06/10-48/10-53/10-61)11-15) 8-33} 7-01] 6-71) 6-72 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25| 8-02/12-58/15-77]12-58] 9-82|10-32]10-74|10-92]11-19/11-25} 8-49] 7-04] 6-61] 6-57 
Albertat 5 ci «<< oer 6-02] 6-50| 8-00] 8-33] 7-99/12-72]15-99]12-48! 9-83]10-06]10-56/10-78]11-23)11-49] 8-53] 6-81) 6-42) 6-43 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-12/13-08]17-07|13-67]11-43|11-27/11-90]11-84|12-04)12-46] 9-90) 7-96) 7-31) 7-47 


+December only. §Kind most sold. ‘For electric light and gas see te 


° 


xt. 
++An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 60 per cent. See text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 

















Beef Bacon 
pens Mbt Day 2 8.6 24 sti Sa 
ad 4 & uh a) be TS wy 
LOCALITY ¢ |3 j g E . a8 ¢ Bf < a | aa 
QD . @ ° - oO ° & e . bel 
ge | pelea |se|24| =¢ ue] as | os 
2h| 28/98] 82) 88] 8 S| £3 | gs 
ia C) =~ 
PR Bef Bon | > a 69 se 
———_§$_ << |__| _—_ |} I} | 
cents | cents} cents | cents| cents| cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 20-7 | 16-7 | 15-9 | 11-3 §-2 12-3 18-8 21-9 33-9 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 23-2 | 17-8 | 16-5 | 12-6 | 16-2 16-6 17-7 21-2 33-6 
I-—Sydney..)). 55.t Bee 22-7 | 17-1 | 16-8 | 13-6 ¢ 11-3 10 17-3 20-4 33-4 
2—New Glasgow....:..... 24-4 | 20 16 11-4 9 10-8 17-5 20-1 34-1 
3—Amherst.\¥,. 23. 60 nde 19 15 DANES | Et die CE a bia: Bates Ie eal lt. 18-5 21-3 35 
A~——Halifay.) iif. Pak 26:2 | 18-4 | 20-4 | 13-1 | 11-7 10:8 17-6 20-6 32-2 
Windsor Paci. ee eee ee Te oes, Lh oo ae ikl ee ip ny. 15 21-7 32 
6=Triro: Mae OA 23-5 | 18-3 | 17-3 | 12-8 9-7 10-7 20-4 23-3 34-9 
7—P.E.E.—Charlottetown.| 21-4 | 17-4 | 17-7 | 13-9 | 10-9 8 20-2 22-6 33 
New Brunswick (average)...| 23-9 | 19-8 | 19-4 | 13-9 | 10-5 12-9 18-4 20-9 34-9 
8—Monetont 208), Hees oe 24-8 | 17-8 | 19-4 | 14-2 | 10-8 14 19-7 22-2 34-7 
9—Saint John........ 23-2 | 17-8 | 18-2 | 13 10-6 13-6 16-8 21 36-2 
10—Fredericton............ 26-2 | 26-2 | 22-5 | 15-5 | 11 11 19 21-4 36 
Li-=Bathurstl sos e hae 215 1735.45 27-6057 PO Sa ee he 18 19 82-5 
Quebec (average)............ 17-5 | 14-9 | 15-2 | 19-3 6-8 8-1 18-7 21-3 33-9 
12--Quebee.. 36. 8.0.5.8 19-9 | 17-1 | 16-6 | 11-9 7-5 7-5 18-4 21:5 30-1 
13—Three Rivers........... 17-2 | 15-6 | 15 10-6 7-4 10-2 20:5 24-9 33-7 
14—Sherbrooke............ 20-8 | 16-6 | 17 13-1 7:7 10 17-4 19-7 35-9 
15--Sorely 552, 9580 Ge 15-1 | 18-9 | 14-2 8-7 6 7 20 22-5 31-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 13-6 | 11-8 | 11-8 9g 6-1 8-7 19-3 21-8 32 
17—St. John’s! 8. ek be 15 14 14.4 8-6 6 7-7 TO SRT tx eaeer 36-2 
18—Thetford Mines........ 13 11-3} 10-7] 9 5 8-7 19 21 37-5 
19—Montreal............... 22-8 | 17-6 | 19-6 | 10-8 8 6-1 17-6 19-7 34:5 
la ols TT Beale: compa PAD oe 19-8 | 16-2 | 17-2 | 10-8 7:6 7-4 17 19-5 33-8 
Ontario (average)............ 21-2 | 17-0 | 16-3 | 11-8 | 9-6 13-7 18-5 21-3 33-7 
2t—-Ottawa ie ieeds oth cte 23-2 | 17-5 | 17-9 | 12-5 7-6 10-8 18-9 21-4 35-2 
22—Brockville............. 23-7 | 18-7 | 16-2 | 12-6 9 12-2 19-6 21-1 32-8 
23—Kingston.............6- 22:3 | 17-7 | 16-5 | 12 8 9-9 16-9 20-1 33 
24—Belleville.............. 17-3 | 14-2 | 15-2 | 10-5 7:9 12-2 18-8 21-2 32-8 
25—Peterborough.......... 19-9 | 15-9 | 14-7 | 11 8-4 12-9 17-9 21-3 31-4 
26—-Oshawa!. 1555.3) 44.8 21-2 | 15-7 | 15 10-2 9-8 17-3 19-1 22-6 30-5 
Pi OPMEA NS ODE. Sekt OS 17-7 | 14-5 | 15-2 | 11-9 9-7 14-6 17-7 19-7 32-2 
23 loranto, id... alec 23-7 | 18-2 | 17-7 | 12-1} 11-7 14-1 19-7 23-9 31-1 
28—Niagara Falls.. 23 18-5 | 19-4 | 13-9 | 10-6 16-8 19-8 22-1 34-4 
30—St. Catharines. . 20-1 | 16-3 | 16-4 | 11 8-6 12-5 18-2 20-7 34-1 
31—Hamilton....., 22-7 | 18-7 | 18-1 | 13-4 | 12 15-6 18-1 21-3 34-1 
$2-—Brantlord <3 e205: 22-2 | 18 17-1 | 12-1 8-2 13-4 18-3 21 32-6 
33—Galt. .... 6.665 sratarelerers tens 24 19-8 | 16 13 11 16-6 18-7 21-5 32-2 
34--Guelphi .. 253.0 1 20-7 | 16-4 | 16-7 | 11-5 | 11-1 15-1 17-9 21-1 31-7 
35—Kitchener.............. 18-6 | 16 14-1 | 12 10 14-1 17-4 20-1 31-8 
36—Woodstock............. 19-5 | 16-7 | 16-2 | 11-1 9-8 13-2 17-7 19-7 33-2 
37—Stratford........... ooo] 18-7 | 14-5 | 14-5 | 11-1 9-1 14-8 17-8 21-2 83-6 
38—London................ 21-4 | 17-3 | 16-5 | 12 9-5 12-8 19-4 22-6 34-6 
39—St. Thomas............ 21-7 | 17-7 | 16-9 | 12-1 9-3 15-3 18-4 20-9 34-4 
40—Chatham siete ltie e:diviow bate 21-1] 17-2 | 16-1 | 11-7] 9-2 14-3 18 20-3 34 
a1 Windsor. 17:05. Pte 19 15-8 | 16 11-4 | 10-1 13-1 16-9 18-8 34-6 
42—Sarnia 0-00, he tt 18-7 | 16-2 | 15-2 | 11 11-2 12-7 15 20-4 32-2 
43—Owen Sound............ 20 15 15-7 |, 10°7 | 9 13-5 19-2 21-7 33-3 
44—North Bay....... even 19-3 | 16 15 10 8-3 11-3 17-4 19-6 33-7 
45—Sudbury..... Be alwleroksio Ss 20-4 | 16-6 | 15-2 | 11-4 8-4 14 19-9 22-8 36-4 
46—Cobalt Spe Woe LECRET: Sn 22-3 | 18-7 | 16-5 | 11-2 | 10-2 10-7 18-9 21 36-7 
a7+-Timinine.|..6.. 1.2... 26 20-6 | 17 12-2 | 10-7 16 18-7 21-8 37-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 20-9 | 16-1 | 16-2 | 11-6} 8-8 13-4 18-1 21 33-3 
49—Port Arthur Satis Ene ts 22-6 | 18-2 } 17-2 | 13-6 | 10-2 13-4 20-3 23 34-9 
50—Fort William........... 23-4 | 18 17-5 | 13-1 | 10-4 14-3 21-3 25-3 39-2 
Manitoba (average) eee ta 19-3 | 14-8 | 15-0] 9-8] 8-4 10-8 20-4 22-9 33-9 
§1—Winnipeg. |...) oo. 00k5 20-4 | 15-3 | 14-7] 9-8 8-7 10-5 20-9 23-5 32-2 
a2 Brandon. eee 18-2 | 14-2 | 15-2 9-7 8 11 19-9 22-3 33-8 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 19-7 | 14-9 | 13-8] 9.0] 6-8 10-2 20-1 24-5 32-0 
3—Regina Rant chen cc arerreeniet 20-6 | 14-8 | 14-3 9-2 7°3 10-2 20-7 24-4 31-7 
SE riebe Alberts i. cc, .1ipy moe tae asd Ne ec a 20 27-5 33 
Dis ASCAL OOD. acniclAsmertieron 16-1}..13-3.) 12-4 8-2 6-1 9-4 17-9 21-9 31-8 
56—Moose Jaw............. 22-5 | 16-6 | 15 9-6 | 7 10-9 21-6 24-1 31-4 
Alberta (average)............ 17-5 | 14-5 | 13-0] 9-6] 7-7 10-9 18-2} 21-8] 30-7 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 16 13-2 | 13 9 7°3 12 19 21-4 32-2 
58—Drumheller............ 16-5 | 15-8 | 14 10-3 7-3 10 17-5 23 32 
59—Edmonton............. 17-6 | 138-9 | 12 8-1 5-9 11-4 16-7 19-4 29 
60—Calgary Se SOC E REL tes 19-5 | 16-1 | 13-7 9-3 9-4 11-3 20-9 24-3 30-7 
61—Lethbridge............. Lee 17 N19. 8-4 8-5 10 17 20-8 29-7 
British Columbia (average).| 21.9 | 17-8 | 15-8 | 11-2 | 10-9 14-8 20-5 24-6 37-6 
62—Fernie.................| 22 18 14-5 | 10 10-2 13-2 20-4 26-2 33-7 
63— Nelson SAE OR SCR ry $A 21 16-5 | 15 10-5 } 10-2 14 20-5 27 39-3 
64—Trail =). ie clases escoet 18-2 | 15-5 | 13-7] 9-6) 9-5 14-7 21-8 25 85-7 
65—New Westminster...... 22-7 | 18-5 | 16-2 | 11-6 | 10-4 14-4 19-3 23-3 37-7 
66—Vancouver............. 23-4 | 18-9 | 16-2 | 11-7 | 11-5 14-8 20-5 23-8 36-4 
67—Victoria Bicone eiernen aise: 23-9 | 19-5 | 17-5 | 12-7 | 11-9 16-5 20-4 23-7 37-3 
68—Nanaimo Re Ae Wise 23-8 | 18-1 | 15-4 | 11-5 | 12-2 16-4 20-7 23-9 40-8 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 20 17-7 | 17-5 | 11-6 | i1 14-3 20-5 23-5 40 











a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. c Grocers’ quotations. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1933 
Fish Eggs Butter 
=| 4 £ Ss |6 45 1S re) 8 a o 
Re = 4 ry > J +2 fe oo naw ive) aes al 
oS l|E 5 | & & Bop eer Ss Beet =. | eee ie 4 Sy |g 5 
aye 8 | deo] 2 ca | -3 2 |¢a 5 £8 | 8hu lSags| 3 |3® p& 
Seq |/ eyo} ace E. ES 2a | ma. ee) a aw oj, mol ga We) © o 
$ae}a-f|aas| $2 So | ee | s= [Seal *s -OO |B ss) Ao | -8S) 3s 
38/505 /288| os | ss |s8s| 48 sees] $8 | ZEslesse| te | FEs| 2 
S&E io G2) BkE =a Sa | 35a] 96 a Tea] 5 $8a/84na| =S | aad 28 
i) = m2 oo) wa fy é) 4 co @) = QA é) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents centa cents cents cents cents cents cents 
15-9 29-8 14-1 12-9 49-5 17-4 15-9 23-9 12-4 22-9 18-1 9-3 24-9 28-8 
11-0 Reo Wie cael tae. 43-9 31-8 12-9 17-6 13-2 27-6 ee°7 $-6 26-3 31-3 
7-5 1 (po il | dae S| ii ae 41-2 12-2 12-5 15-7 12-2 33-6 25-5 | 10-11 24 30 1 
12-7 Qos Mea ihe. ae 42-5 12-9 12-3 19-6 18-3 26 23-4 9-11 26-7 29-2 | 2 
JD Ol Bie epted | Span Coes | Rae eee 45 12-4 15 15-3 13-2 25-1 20-7 8 ¢ 27-6 32-8 | 3 
10 15a | Ee Sc Seer | Be eR 49-3 10-4 aig) 15-2 13-6 28-7 23-8 1h balieess soe 31-7 | 4 
i eee: Bes BRE | Sil cc RPRE | SS Meet | SOA Reale 11 ee 17-8 13 oe Ae 22 ree oe Shas 25 31-715 
15 AS an |S cc eee |e a 41-7 11-9 13-5 18-4 13-7 24-8 20-6 8 28 32-6 1 6 
1 FADS ya | Sa. mel | i Aaa Sel | ta 2 42-5 12-5 12 2ord 13-8 21 17-6 | 7-9 24 29-5 | 7 
14-0 Pte | Pee Ee | OE Ree 50-3 13-9 14-9 21-8 13-3 22-9 19-9 9.2 26°5 29-8 
13 7 iad | Py ies! iy | lle of ee 48-7 13-7 13-9 20 13-2 27 20-8 | 9-10 27-2 30-5 | 8 
15 Pn | ae, es | OR ae §2-5 12 14 23-1 12-8 25-8 20-9 10 26-8 29:6 | 9 
23 we 25 ta en | RO ae 60 14-7 18 22 13-8 O2e3 18 8 28-5 29-9 110 
RT |e cP EAR | AR Pat i | Re ar A 40 11-7 10 Be een ee TGs Bo ibotecrse needa ee « 23-5 29 11 
12-0 rt Gl SS eatin |i tee 60-6 13-5 15-5 15-3 12-4 26-7 21-9 7-5 24-7 27-9 
aa 2 Se eae Sates |e: Se eae! | Be Se? a | Ree ene 15 13-6 20-3 12-3 28-9 22-9 10 24-2 28-2 112 
Sgr AE Nov ttc ote iotaicns sisters Miche ane He ete ate dete ae ss 9-8 15-7 17-2 13 27-6 23-9 8 Dine oes 28-8 113 
Bee a eke Rese. Nee [eee top Ete Mocere ce Iatere Motes» 18 19-2 17-2 12 28-7 24-1 6-7a, 24-5 26-6 {14 
ais Meee eT ate SHR EMG ats ccensits De Mceeconapltoghe ate sre «Ube Bis arouse o 15 12 12-5 25 18-6 RG eure ate 27-4 |15 
Rs eae clas eo es nec lete aels see aes 16 16-1 12-3 25-7 21-4 5a: Gee Pea eee 28-5 116 
a taal eS Eee | | Shea | te ey |e, Rave 19 18 12-2 11-3 25 20-7 G= FARES PA 27-5 117 
Fito | eRe | RANE eel | PARE Al | B's ian. ape A Sea 15 14 12-8 13 25-2 21-5 6 23-6 27-8 118 
12 >| aie | as Mie | See 60 9-5 14-5 20-1 11-8 28-2 23-4 9 26-9 29-1 119 
BER e cmc ah ate woe te ae lb ae ee NS Se ses 8-2 13-9 14-9 13-7 25-7 20-3 10 24-5 26-8 120 
15-3 20-2 16-5 9-1 53-3 17-6 15-2 25-6 12-1 22-0 17-4 9-4 25°6 28-7 
15 21-8 21-7 9-4 50 21-7 15-9 30 12-3 25-8 19-7 10 26-5 28-7 121 
Aes Srawae 22-5 15 8 a hs eae 16-1 15-7 20-3 12-2 18 14-8 8 22 oT 7122 
10 1 ES eat | SAA atom | Bed Bae a ae 55 15-8 13-2 22-4 10-9 21-1 16-3 8 24-3 27-2 123 
Wes cece tttes « 15 A Pe SORE Sic OR PRN | Ot: che aera 15 17-4 11-2 18-7 15-9 7-8a, 24-9 27-6 124 
ye eee 20 10 PSE Aects | oe 17 14-2 23-3 13 15-8 13-3 0) 25-1 28-3 125 
oR Rs 15 4 (556 3ig | Soi Ad AON| | Give eae 20 18 30-5 12-2 22-5 16-9 10dsbh onSeeixs 28-5 126 
Ae SE AVA oes 12-5 10 5 Ser 15 12-5 26 {2-7 19-2 14 9 25-6 28-4 127 
14 23-3 TOS he eB ae ae 25 16-8 31-1 12-1 23-2 17-7 10 23-3 29-2 128 
OED | |S AR al | Gece eheee) | Meenas Manel | Ais ces eee 16 16-6 28-5 12-5 19-8 16 10 LS SHAD. 28-6 129 
ae ee 20 A a ce | RS ne A eR | Oe A 16-7 15-2 32-2 12-3 21-6 18 10 25-3 28-8 130 
Ciacte 5 Sa STEN | Bache Sra (Sia 8 St | Bb Sa em | Pie 15 15-2 28-8 14-7 21-9 17-4 10 24 28-4 131 
6 Fie RO | Sas ee 14 5 eS See | Be ae een 15-6 13-7 26-5 11-7 17-9 15%. 8 26-5 28-4 132 
By OGM | SES Biel | Ee eee | Reo Sibi eee! | Oks Aaeioaeiae 14 16-5 25-6 12-1 21-2 15-7 9 26 29-2 133 
oh GSI (Ai ee Bae 15 eh ee Iba aioe o> 17 11 30 11-4 20-5 15-3 10 25°5 28-8 134 
AS, are On co ak | ees Saree | ea ae 55 We 12-5 19-9 11-1 yh VE 16-1 9 26-8 29-3 135 
Si 2 AEA (Sieh 2 Sel | Bhs alee Bec led | A Oma peng | Se Ae, AAS 18-5 16 24-6 10-8 18-6 14-8 8 26 28-3 136 
Hoh Aaa 25 15 Te A | es de 18-2 15-9 30-2 11:6 19 15-2 8 27 28-3 137 
hos Cane | lets P| | Pave, aida | inne ae | BSS Sa Ate ¥6.2 14-6 29-1 11-9 19-6 15-9 7 27-5 28-2 138 
A eae 22 AS ee ARG Al | Fee Tae Sn | Ac Aa ed 15-6 14-6 31-3 Hey 19-5 15-2 10 28-7 29-8 139 
Foe ERASE | Bio, EAS NRE | Scene | Gk MS AEA | Mee ee 15-7 14-2 21-8 11-5 16-4 13-1 9 24-8 28-5 |40 
15 20 7/5 em | RS ee (a 3 Sa 18 15 24-5 11-3 17-1 16-2 10 26 28-3 141 
sc sietee 21 20 BAS Oye | ec ih Ae 15 15 35 11-4 20 16-2 8 25 29-4 142 
Ce Pie a | A il | Bel epee | Aa Se, Seem | Gi ca ea | 52 Ue Sa 15 21 11-4 17 14 10 26-2 28 43 
Casts A, USE | Becactae  eaiAl | Svea. ® Sa | Me A | Hea, Pn 15 bah me BS 27 11-2 30 24-6 11 Pres ate 4, 28 44 
Raa es 18 ae, ae 8 46-5 19-5 15-7 19-1 12-2 Bel 22-3 it 24 27-8 145 
127° fl. SSE: 18 1G;)* ee cee 17-6 15-7 14-4 13-5 29-5 23 124 Blase ee 31-2 [46 
20 20-7 7 oh | Ae ree 60 20-2 17-5 18-2 13-3 38-2 25-5 LO¢. Cia ee 29-5 147 
ba erat 15-2 gS Besa |e eae ai | As AA | ca eon 16-2 27-8 12-9 25-9 22-1 10 win Ree Oe 28-8 148 
ee RAS 22 16 2g)? RI | Geet: ere 22-5 15-6 26-9 13-4 26-8 20-3 10 a tip 2 29-1 449 
ARs ts ats eee 18 be ee i eee a 20 17:6 25-7 13-6 27 21-2 10 28 30 50 
Se Wetec’: 20-6 gO Lt | ee 50-6 20-6 16-5 22°0 13-3 22°h 16-6 8:9 22°6 26-5 
on. See 20 12 Fe Ro) Sa | ie oe eae 20 15-2 24-9 12-8 24-8 i EY RaY 10 24 28 ol 
22 21-2 TH Diit Oe s . 50 21-2 17-8 19 13-8 19-4 15-5 j7-1-8-3 21-2 24-9 152 
20-6 20-9 9-2 15-0 | em. 29-5 18-1 20-6 11-7 18-1 13-3 9-8 20-5 27-4 
20-4 21-5 1 US? Gal | a ete | Se Saas tat 25 19 21-1 11-1 15-5 11-5 10 20 26-4 153 
Ei oR | SIO SERA) | SSR ae, Seed | St Pare OA | Salen a | Semen Arad) | ae ae a a 15 11-6 19-2 14-8 9 20-7 30-7 154 
19 19-1 7 Ee Ree es 15 16 22-8 11-1 18-4 13-7 10 21-4 25-2 155 
22-3 22 TOT SR APO Bak. 5 21-5 19-3 23-3 12-8 19-2 13-1 10 19-9 27-4 156 
19-2 19-9 19-5 16-8 59-9 23-9 19-3 24-38 11-4 18-5 12-6 3-6 22-1 27-2 
20 7 | Bi ea, nl | Si Te ee | ee, eee 24 22-5 18-4 11-8 14 8-6 10 21-5 26-7 157 
19 20 13-7 18-5 fee tas 25 18 19-9 13-1 21-5 13-8 10 19-6 26-1 {58 
17-7 18-7 Seok se. 50 20-8 18-3 22e 2, 11-1 19-2 13-7 10 21-7 26-8 159 
20-7 21-9 10 7) ie it | Aas Aneta 24-5 19-5 29-3 10 19-9 14-2 9 22:7 27-6 160 
18-7 18-7 POT Yeh. en See Se 25 18 34-3 192 18 12-7 9 25 28-6 j61 
15-5 18-6 12-0 14-90 Bo x 21-7 19-1 26-9 12-7 24-6 19-0 10-6 26-8 29-9 
22-5 22-5 11-5 DOES ods Mods 2 22-5 21-7 25-6 13-7 30 18-7 TO des beater vod 29-4 162 
19 21 12-5 LOE PE en 5 a 25 20-7 28-4 18%, 26-4 19-6 10 a 25 29-2 163 
18 20 12 t6*" tS esse 23-7 19-5 26 12-4 26-9 22 12-5a 25 30-2 |64 
21 ASP tel | ae ape | Se ee || eC |e Se 21 18-2 25-2 11-8 21-4 18 9-la 28-3 29-8 165 
9-3 1) Cl | Soe ape CES Jat |e tae ate 18-9 15-6 25-4 12 22-1 18-8 9-la 28-6 29-7 166 
9-6 Oat | See ee TOs? Bee! oe: 21 18-3 24-3 11-6 22-6 19-2 |10-12-5a 28-6 30-2 167 
PNM a alc te Pet cle aes [ete Mahe Sel cae Sel Sit Moe 20 20 33-7 12-9 21-3 17 10 a 25 30 68 
=a: ooh Neto IAAT ISO \ODIDIGECN) ISRO ZIT) ICARaEsee! etoEc-rIn) ike sEser Reacrareeceie 13-5 26-2 19 12 bal sserre: 30-8 |69 
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Locality 


Dominion (average)........ A SR 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 
1—Sydney......... S ofbo's,s se tmere 
2—New Glasgow.....se.ccevceees 
3—Ambersts&....4..5 see. seats 


New Brunswick (average).......... 
S—Monctoin et, cod otielies«.0 6 aioe. 
9—Saint John..... 

10—F redericton 
P1I—Bathurstys, «beeches <stes Oaktocs 
Quebec (average) 
12—Quebec.......... 
13—Three Rivers 


17—8t. jane Basheks socwie ce eee 


Be Fovatton DEY. so dacesMtorssee eretaeens 
26—Oshawa Bits Sarcalds oc ote. 


29— Niagara Falls.............ece0. 
80—St. Catharines..... Bs oe Rtestanie se 
31—Hamilton 
32—Brantford 
33 Galt J Fibiicc leeches sacbie Bes 
34-—Guelph ..8oi0.s bess Gece cc ctiehs : 
35—Kitchener......... fo bitte 5008 
86--Woodstoek....£....0...0sebitehe: 
Si =Stratiordiys... b..oecs« tonewins 
S88—Wond onwek... + dose he.cee beeen. 


40—Chatham............. As Ae 
41—Windsor...........cceeeee. Risers 
42—Sarnia........... sBbsine see Kes 


44—North Bay.......cceccses: SARE 
45—Sudbury..... smelt kes cis eottlenes 
46-—Cobalts: 25) .5d00$he008 bois. 
Al—TiMMINS.,. 2,5. deh o hbes «sees Ane 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 


Manitoba (average)............. eae 
51—Winntpeg ed. hs Se oo ob Bien « 
62—Brandonck®......c2 ls ois seen ites 

Saskatchewan (average)............ 
63> Regina wan see oo 8s Bite « 
54—Prince Albert............0c000. 


Alberta (average) cha ve.e Stes asi Hea aoe 
57—Medicine Hat..............000- 
58— Drumbheller.................06. 


British Columbia (average)... Pints 
62—=Hernie mors. Satkes 3. RRS ae 
63—Nelson.......... Docs ele teeta 
64—Trail ailea.6. dole 4 0 eet 6 Se! eeeoeecseecer 


66—Vancouver........ RE Ses bs 
67—Victoris.......... eisisiot Bi a 
68—Nanaimo....... Hehehe 
69—Prince Rupert................. 
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Canned Vegetables 


Cheese (kind most 
sold), per lb. 
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Bread, plain white, 
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, bulk, 


Soda biscuits 


Flour (kind most 


S 
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Who Www WWW bo 


OTHE EOD Rm BE DH OWS H eH Sdm GOW ONL oo 
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Rolled oats, 
per lb. 
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Or 22 OO IE GO 
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Rice (kind most 
sold), per lb. 


2 
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So 
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a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b&b Some small bakers selling 20-02. loaf at 5c, 6c. and 7c., or 20 for $1.00 
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—_—[>—_-..T eens OO eS OOO ds SS | ss UN 


| 
2 os 
a a 
= cE Z 
o oh aa 
23 | £3 a $ 
a8 So ah 
ae) ga | es 
B Ay 
cents cents cents 
11-7 11-7 11-6 
11-8 11-4 11-5 
11-3 11-5 11-3 
11-9 11-5 11-9 
11-8 10-4 10-4 
11-4 10-9 10-9 
12 14 12 
12-5 12-1 12-7 
12-2 11-8 11-8 
11-0 10-9 10-8 
11-4 10-7 10-8 
10-7 10-4 10-3 
11-2 11-3 11-2 
10-5 11 11 
10-0 10-6 10-6 
10 10:3 10-2: 
10-1 11-2 10-3 
10 10-2 10-5. 
10-4 11 10-4 
9-5 9-8 10 
10 11-2 13-5 
10 11-1 10-8 
10 11 10-4 
9-7 9-9 9-6: 
11-1 11-1 10-8 
10-2 10-5 10-4 
10-2 10-2 10-2 
10 10 10 
10 10-3 10 
9-9 10-3 10-2: 
10-7 10-9 10-9 
11-2 11-5 10-9 
11 10-8 10-7 
11-1 11-1 10-8 
10-4 10-6 9-9 
10-9 10-4 10-8 
10-9 10-8 10-5 
11-3 10-8 10-9 
11 il 10-7 
10-4 10-8 10-4 
12 12 12 
11-1 10-8 10-3 
11-3 11-1 10-8 
12-9 12-3 11-8 
11-7 11-9 11-5 
10-5 10-3 10-6 
11-9 11-8 11 
10-7 10-7 10 
10-6 10-6 10-6: 
10-6 12-2 10-5 
12:6 12 12-4 
12-4 12-4 12 
11-7 11-5 1-7 
11-1 10-7 10-4 
11-6 11-3 11-2 
13-5 13-1 12-7 
12-9 12-8 12-5 
14 13-3 12-8 
14-6 14-0 14-2 
14-4 14-2 14-4 
14-7 14-5 14-5 
14-3 13 13-1 
15 14-4 14-6 
13-3 14-0 14-0 
14 14-3 14-7 
13-4 14-3 14 
12-8 13-5 13-8 
13-2 14 13-5 
13-2 14 13-8 
13-2 13-3 12-9 
13-5 15 14-5 
13 13-7 14-3 
13-1 13-4 12-9 
12-7 12-2 12-5 
12: 12-9 11-9 
12-3 11-5 11-7 
13-2 12-6 12-6 
15 15 12-7 
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; ; Potatoes Apples é 
8 2 : <8 ’ ‘ Ft 
= A re Fr oe Ss : g g 
eB | &8 z ry Se | 5 | Bs | Se | Ss g 

ba | Bs : . os ga 38 S A ee $6 a * 

HS .| SS z z 8: | 8.5 250 ; 2.6 B. te 3-8 2.6 

eae go) | = Sale sGel: Ba gee] 4 am ae Se 
qn] ae S Cs) dy | 3% aee.| Sa at 3 qt aie 
gg| 32 ts ty gg | ¢5 wast| &B gs EES ES Eg 

fQ a Ay Ay i) ca] a 6) 4 6) a '}) 

cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
3:2 3:4 920 19-1 19-8 14-8 10-9 17. 16-3 5 20-3 50-3 39-1 
3-7 3:9 +886 18-2 20-9 14.2 10-5 16-4 15-5 56-7 18-9 51-4 39-8 
3-4 3-7 +916 Sota | ae 12-7 10-3 16-6 15-6 60 a ESQUIAR 45 1 
5309 3-5 +839 1 Wry eee eae 13-7 11-6 16-8 15-5 61-7 19-7 55 36-7 | 2 
3-8 4 76 1 ee ae 17-5 10-5 15-4 15 50 17-4 50 40 5: 
3-7 3-6 762 18-1 21 15 16-7 16-5 55 19-7 47-5 38-5 | 4 
4-3 4 1-127 20 ues: 6s . pal ee ee 16-3 ae ee eae 1 G3 Yea em a ae A 40 5 
3-8 4-6 909 19-6 20-7 12-3 10-6 16-5 15*2) es .$ ee 19-1 53 38-7 | 6 
4-] 4-4 632 14-4 1 icy (WE - 16-2 15 48 QD la batedea saree 42-3 | 7 
3-6 3:9 824 18-6 20-3 12-3 11-3 15-6 15-1 44-9 17-8 47-8 37-0 
3-7 3°8 835 i ical | tae eee |e ae 12:3 16-5 15-2 42-3 20 54 ai 8 
3°4 3°7 802 18-1 22-5 12-3 11-5 14-7 14-2 50 17-9 41-7 35-7 | 9 
3-9 4 73 16-6 18 12-7 -2 16-2 15-8 42-5 17-3 47-7 40-3 |10 
3-2 4 928 20) ieee eee 12 15 Gsm tan | rade Sine TG Wate 35 11 
3-6 4:3 931 18-5 22 13-1 0 16-8 15-3 63-1 29-2 54-7 37-9 
3-7 4-5 885 18 24 12:3 6 17-7 16-8 70 22-6 57 38-1 112 
4 5:3 1-049 20-7 22-5 14-4 -7 17-8 15-2 72-5 19-7 52 39 13 
2:8 4-5 806 Lict 24-7 14-4 -8 17-6 1 Ey ee Se 22-6 56-3 38-1 114 
3-7 4-8 97 1 Rocks" ie eee Merwe 12 +3 15-5 12 SUN Grd eee 2057: leet 40 15 
4 4-4 988 19-1 22-5 14 8 15-6 14-7 50 19-0. les ener 37 16 
4 4 872 LW hoes | eee Bee 12-7 ‘1 Ved LO Al eh a 1s ee eR a) 36-5 |17 
3-4 4-4 1-03 19-8 20 12-7 6 17-7 16-2 60 23 <1. \ are cpaenet 40 18 
4 3-8 927 18-6 23a I 12-4 8 16-7 NUS ap Revere SP ais 21 50-8 35-7 |19 
3-1 3-3 852 17-1 17-9 12-6 +3 15-4 16-6 denenect o.'. 17-1 57-3 34-6 120 
3-2 3-2 954. 19-0 19-4 13-5 -1 17-1 16-7 54-1 19-7 49-8 35-7 
3-4 4-2 964 19-2 23 14-3 +3 16-9 17°3 53 21-1 54-7 36-7 j21 
2-7 3-8 87 15 17-5 10 5 16-2 16 45 19-2 58-3 40 22 
3:6 4-2 946 17-9 24-6 10 +1 17 16-4 45 18-3 55 35-6 123 
3:3 2-9 772 15-9 14” 0 Aen See 5 16-4 16*'D ifeaarce os ants 1S<6) lee ceee ee ae 34-8 |24 
3-1 2-8 749 14-6 PT Ae do se “1 16-8 15-3 49 18-5 42-3 34-8 |25 
3:6 3:3 883 18-8 2k AIL EM osc 17-3 18 55 21-4 62 37-2 126 
3 2-7 855 18-4 LOR AT wed oe ce -2 18-3 TS 2"iee ark eek: 22-5 55 35-8 127 
4-1 3-2 944 18-7 Sade lh aae once 16-6 16-7 60 18-9 53-3 37-4 28 
3-2 3:4 1-05 19-6 195 OF ete Savox 19 16-5 60 18-8 51-7 35-7 |29. 
3-9 2-8 953 18-4 18a Blones thse 7 17-8 16-8 58-3 16-9 48-5 27-3 130 
3°5 4-] 894 19-1 Por ee | 9 16-7 15-2 47 18-1 42 35431 
2-7 2-6 895 17 205 Bl Mee cc 7 16-6 To iene eae 187, [enc et a oe 35-1 132 
3-2 2-7 842 17-3 182 SRbs S28 os . < i| 16-7 16°8 diseenk te ce 18-3 42 34-2 133 
3:3 3:3 831 20-3 ites? | eee 3 16-6 16-4 45 18-6 47 34-1 134 
3:3 3-4 884 16-8 tay) =| eee eee 9 16-5 16:4 cms eae oe: 19-9 57 28-3 135 
2-5 2-7 912 18-4 Tose Ae bes.e 3 15-6 15 49 20-7 42 34-7 |36 
3-2 2-9 892 18-4 Wig Gg] shee ce 5 17-2 15-7 61 20-2 50 3Omatlon 
3-1 2:7 923 18-9 192 3a). dee «ae 2 16 TB di lee ee cee: [Gy - dite: mae nee. oes 33-4 138 
2-9 2-7 915 17-7 16" Bh: Wha se 7 17 16-6 45 VOT lhc: cooe sapeeenes 36 = [39 
2:2 2-1 961 18-8 1GiS4l. Ae se oe if 16-9 15-7 69 208) les mene teas 34-1 140 
2-4 2-2 1-08 19-4 pEyra!) 4 (eee oe 7 16-7 DG home so ees PSAs ie erat alee 35-6 141 
3 2-3 767 15 Le ORD ARwes et 18 WES ee SR 1G. Aes coe kes eee S042 
2-8 3 785 : 12-5 13 16-4 16 50 22-7 55 33-8 143 
2-7 3-4 1-10 22-8 25 14-1 3 16-5 17-5 69 23, 50 37-5 144 
3-1 3:7 -978 20-6 25 14 “4 18-2 20-8 60-6 21-7 51-7 37-5 145 
3-9 4-1 1-291 20) 25 15-3 6 i liesd Ly (ew 54-2 17-7 46-4 39-5 146 
Sor 4-2 1-38 27-9 25 16-2 7 18-5 17-4 58 20-1 47-5 40-6 {47 
2-7 3-6 -795 25-8 12 -2 18 17-9 57-5 19-4 45 38-4 148 
3-2 4-1 1325 ETH ol is aie Eas 15-7 6 17-4 17 49-7 20-6 45-3 38-3 [49 
3-3 3-9 1-27 24 22-7 14-1 2 17-3 17-9 49-2 20-1 44 37-5 150 
3:8 3-1 976 yA [Joe; | ee ene 14-6 1 18-6 16-4 52-2 21-1 48-0 40-8 
4 3 1-21 <i | eae Seis 14 18-2 15-8 50 21-7 46 41-1 {51 
3:6 3-2 OEY OLD Aa eee Alls chee “1 17-7 17 54-3 20-5 50 40-4 152 
4-5 3-9 Soot  Le:Gile ict. cub 18-3 3 19-5 18-5 58-3 23-0 52-5 44-1 
4-5 4 bi: OES 4] Mie? ean | RE. (Re 22-5 5 19-7 18-7 61 23-3 53 42. 153 
4-2 4-2 Dio ie vO.) jeeae ee 15 -2 20 19 57-3 24-5 53-5 45 54 
4.7 3-4 SOL Loses oat 15-7 -9 17-8 18-5 60-5 23-3 51-1 44-2 155, 
4-5 3-9 1205 Bl) °22 Sos dees 20 4 20-3 17-7 54-5 20-7 52-3 45 156. 
4-3 2-5 280401, A925nW oo Lome 15-7 4 18-1 17-2 55-3 22-2 59-8 47-2 
4.7 2-6 SOIrt Loran oot re 18-5 “1 17-3 18 58-6 22-8 54 47-7 157 
4-3 2-9 sS0amt | ZO a Caters gon oe 15-1 +2 18-1 16-3 53-6 22 50-8 47-5 158 
4.7 2-9 Soi PEL telcos oe oe 13-6 “4 17-3 17-5 55-8 22-9 48-8 46-5 |59 
4-5 2 ECE By a a | ae. rel la 5 18 16-3 54 Ai, 49-5 46-6 160 
3-5 2-2 S5Gde | dup One aas saline ae “7 20 a BY 54-3 22-3 50:7 47-7 |61 
5-1 3-0 SO eel) seg lalenc. Samnce 18-1 0 17-0 15-4 52-7 22-4 48-8 46-1 
5 3-2 10/2! al RR ay P| SR a 16-7 “1 19-5 18 58-8 25 56-7 48-3 162 
6 2-9 th SE gl CIM Os ae BP 20 8 16-9 15-6 59-3 23-5 50 50163. 
5-2 3 1elpieh 26: Calis «dager 20 5 18 15-7 57-5 25 50 46-7 164 
4-9 2:6 2608,| 15° wi. Ses 15-2 6 16-5 14-2 46-8 21-9 45-5 42-9 |65 
5-2 2-5 sfOint 27: Osho: sseer 17 16-1 14-5 48-9 20-5 44-1 41-5 166 
4-7 2-8 280A J0e0nlr «os. om 17-7 16-9 13-2 49-8 19-7 43-8 43-2 167 
5-3 3-2 PRyonk C20 whe ss Sas ceo eee ok 7 16-2 15-1 51-2 23-5 55 48-3 168 
4-5 3-5 OS tEy 2D mae oe 20 16-2 16-5 55 20 45 47-5 |69 
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Sugar => as 
3 4 FI : 
a Bla Sg 2 = 
1 2 z a} = 7 > zag 
S12 | gal ge (2 | 42}2 12 | sh | FE 
LOCALITY S 2 1% jes] BR | s-|) 8] 3 2 | de | e232 
’ 302 ae Die Qa we Same 2 Sy 
34| ¢s| o4| Es [222 ge |) eS] ce | gf | ae 24 2 28 
— 4) PS % a fae 3 
aS|SS1/2S] a8 1/888] 22 |) 48] 86] 8 | 8S] 88 S523 
La)] oa! 6a ry a} =.8 bo 2 FS @ c-re 
Oo lim fOtl a IO Sc  |a lm 5 a 8 a 
cents | cents | cents} cents} cents| cents | centa; cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 7-4) G1 | 39-9 | 42-0 | 24-7 14-5} 2-9 43.2 50-1 11-5 5-1 15-338 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 751) 71) 44-1] 34-8 | 23-5 12-1 | 2-9 40-1 49-1 12-0 5-0 15-600 
1—Sydney.....--seeeees 7-1 6-9 | 41-8 | 33-2 | 24-7 14-7} 2-8 40 46-5 12-2 Be Q ah: cothimegterenis 
2—New Glasgow....---- 7-41 7-2} 41-6 | 33-6 | 24-7 12 2-9 40 32-8 11-5 So ete ae 
3—Amberst........++++- 7-2 | 6-9 | 48-7 | 38-1 | 25 10 2-9 40 38-3 12 Oe gle. demcacea« 
4—Halifax.......ccceees 7-2 6-9 | 37-5 | 32 19 14 2-9 40 40 12-5 5 15-00 
56—Windsor.......-+2++0- 8 T3135 35-8 | 22-7 10 3-1 40 48 12 Da. ale aes cen 
6—Truro........---eeees 7-9 | 7-2 | 42-1] 35-8 | 24-9 12 3 40-4 35-2 12 5A bbe | San la 
7--P.E.1. Charlottetown] 7.5 | 6.9 | 53-7 | 35-4 | 23-6 14-2 | 2-6 40 36-7 13-4 5 14-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 7.3 | 7.0 | 44-2 | 37-4 | 24-2 19-8 | 2-9 43-6 35-3 12-1 4-7 15-125 
8—Moncton......eeceeres 7-2 6-8 | 42-6 | 39 25-5 10-8 3 47-4 37-7 12-4 5 15-50g 
9—Saint Jobn.........- 7-51] 7-2] 40-4 | 38 22-9 11-1] 2-8 37-7 35-3 11-9 4-8 14-75 
10—Fredericton........-- Hoe 7-1 | 46-9 | 37-5 | 24-2 11-1 2-9 44 oo 12 DUS. owe cateee 
11—Bathurst............- 7 16 47 35 24 10 2 OR, Paes do 12 LS | Re PS aa 
Quebec (average).......--- 6-9 | 6-6 | 41-1] 43-4] 24-4 13-0] 2-8 44-6 52-8 10-2 4-7 14-375 
12—Quebec.......-+++++0+ 6-9 | 6-6 | 43-4] 49-2 | 25-3 15-2; 2-9 43-2 57-2 10 5 13-50 
13—Three Rivers........- 7-21 6-6 | 48-3 | 47-9 | 25 13-8] 3 47-8 53-3 10-7 5 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6-9 |. 6-4] 38-1} 42 24-7 12-53 2-9 47 51-5 10-6 4-6 |14-75-15-00 
15—Sorel..... sca ceeceeees 6-5 6-2 | 43-3 | 43-3 | 24-3 9-7 2-5 40 60 10 5 14-00-14-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-2 | 6-9 | 49-6 | 47-2 | 24-7 13:2)" fou3 42-8 53-3 10 4-7 |13-75-14-00 
17—St. John’s......-++++. 7 6-7 | 32-5 | 39 25 12°51] 2:6 50 55 10 2 TAG Py (ened RMT poe 
18—Thetford Mines....... 7-1] 6:6] 36-7] 41 23-2 13-5] 2-8 40 45 10 Va he eg Rk he 
19—Montreal...........+. 6-8 | 6-7 | 42-3 | 45-1 | 24-2 14-4] 2-7 47-7 52-6 10-1 4-7 114-50-14-75 
20—Hull.........seeeeeee 6-7 | 6-6] 35-4 | 35-6 | 23-6 12-4] 2-9 42-8 47-7 10 4-5 |15-25-15-75 
Ontario (average).......... 7:3) 7-2 | 41-0 | 45-2 | 24-3 12-9 | 2-7 42-1 50-4 10-6 4-9 15-275 
21—Ottawa.........eee- 6-9 | 6-6] 46-7 | 45-5 | 24-2 13:5] 2-6 51-2 56-1 10-9 5 15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville.........+- 7-3 6-9 | 39-7 | 47-2 | 24-2 12-7] 2-9 37-5 46-2 10-5 5-5 15-00 
23—Kingston......++++++- 6-8 | 6-4] 39-8 | 42-9 | 23-7 12-5] 2-5 45-7 45 10-7 5-2 15-00 
24—Belleville...........- v 6-8 | 44-4 | 44-7 | 23 11 2-7 44 43 -3. 10-4 4-9 15-00 
25—Peterborough........ 6-5 | 6-2 | 43-9 | 40-7 | 23 Tiss |) 228 38-9 46-5 10-6 5 15-00-15-25 
26—Oshawa........+++-- 7-3 | 7-3 | 43-1 | 53-3 | 25-8 12:3 | #2:7 49-1 53-3 11 5-1 14-50 
O7——Orilliats cc:dek cs << eteate 7-6 | 7-6] 38 41-5 | 22-8 12:9| 2-5 44.9 43.7 10-4 5-7 15-50 
28—Toronto.....-.seeeee- 6-8 | 6-6 | 46-7 | 48-5 | 24 11:7 | (2*5 42-6 51-5 9-8 4-8 |14-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7-2) 7 142-87 50-4] 23-7] 12:8 | 12:3 40-4 65 10-7 5-2 |13-00-13-25g 
30—St. Catharines........ Uh 6-9 | 41-1 | 46-8 | 22-3 12-5] 2:8 42-8 52-5 10-4 4-8 14-50g 
31—Hamilton............ 6-6 6-7 | 40-2 | 42-8 | 23-8 10-5 2:7 36-8 47-2 9-9 4-7 14-50 
32—Brantford.........+.-. 7-4 | 7-4} 48-8 | 42-5 | 24-4 11621, 27 42-1 55 10-2 5:3 14-50 
33—Galt....... cacececees 7-1 6-9 | 37-1 | 39-2 | 24-7 pe OE 43-1 59-0 10 4-7 |14-75-15-00 
34—Guelph........ er eeees 7-5 | 7-5 | 38-4 | 44 24 11-4) 12:7 45 52 10-4 4-7 |14-75-15-00 
35—Kitchener............ 7-5 7-3 | 32-2 | 43-4 | 24 12-3 9-5 S754 45 10-1 3.9 15-00 
36—Woodstock...........- 7-1 7-1 | 39-6 | 44 24-2 10-4] 2-7 47-2 46-8 10-6 4-6 |14-25-14-50 
37—Stratford..........06. 7-6 | 7-31 43-8] 44-8 | 95 11-8 | 2-8 42.9 50 11 5-1 15-00 
388—London.......... coos} 7-3 | 7-2 1 47-3 | 44-1 | 22-5 13-2} 2-5 39-9 51-2 9-9 4-6 |15-00-15-25 
39—St. Thomas.......... 7-9 7:6 | 43-9 | 45-4 | 25-5 12-7 2:6 42 55 10-3 5 14-00-15 -00 
40—Chatham,........... 76 1b 7-5 [7°43 42-9 | 24-9 12:7 |. 12:5 40 40 9-9 4-9 |15-00-15-50 
41—Windsor..........s00. Vs 7-5 | 35-2 | 42-3 | 24 13 9.7 39-9 AO 9-9 4-9 15-00 
42—Sarnia.....0.20csee0es 8 7.5 | 44-7 | 47-7 | 25 12-5 2-9 36-7 50 10 5-3 15-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 7-5 | 7-3 | 50 47-7 | 24-2 10-8] 2-6 40 57-5 10 4-8 15-50 
44—North Bay........... vi 6-9 | 46-2 | 47-2 | 25-7 15-7] 2-6 55 60 13-5 5 16-50 
45—Sudbury..........0. 7-8} 7-7] 38 42-2 | 24-8 16-3] 2-8 40-5 50 10 4-5 |16-50-16-75 
46—Cobalt........+.+006. 7-8 | 7-4) 34-7 | 45-7 | 24-2 15 2-5 36 42-5 11 5 17-75 
47—Timmins...... seteees 7-5 7-4 | 35-1 | 44 26-2 15-9 3 40 50-5 11 4-9 }17-75-18-25 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-3 7.4 B56 G1 4G 24-6 14:61 9-6 40 60 14 4-5 15-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... C22 NE Teneo 4en, | 50) 25 16-1] 2-7 42 50 11 4-6 |16-25-16-50 
50—Fort William......... 7-51 7-51 39-8 | 48-8 | 25-6 13-6 | 2-7 41 56 11-3 4-6 |16-25-16-50 
Manitoba (average)........| 7-9 | 7-7 | 39-7 | 44-5 | 25-3 14-7 | 3-2 42-9 53:8 12-9 6-3 20-500 
51—Winnipeg............. 8-1 7-9 | 85-8 | 41-9 | 25-6 14-4 3-1 42-5 52-5 11-8 6-3 19-50 
§2—Brandon...........0. 7-6 7.41 43-6 | 41-1] 25 15 on 49.8 55 14 6-3 91-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 7-8 | 7-9 | 37-2 | 44-1 | 25-8 29-31 3-5 44-1 58-8 14-§ O Fee eee ae 
53—Regina........... eoeed 7 8 38-3 | 41-7 | 25 20 al 3-5 50 60 15 Gai aloe pees se 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-4 8-2 | 34-5 | 46 28-5 20 al 3-6 ASc Ose POI ae eae che] sate Gt ne eae wee 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-8 | 7-5 | 85-5 | 42-9 | 25-5 19-4a} 2-8 41-5 57-5 14.7 Gesell cette eee 
56—Moose Jaw....scceess 8 8 40-4 | 45-7 | 24-1 21-7aj} 4-2 CY foal atic | 6b 15 OAR Bec ade 
Alberta (average).......... 7-6 | 7-4] 33-3 | 38-1 | 25-9 16-9 | 3-4 42-4 57-7 13-7 Oat ec aeewek heals 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7-9 7041 00°61 41-1 | 2652 18-7al 3-4 46-2 60 11-5 5-7 Ca 
58—Drumheller.......... 7:3 Hf 30 33 24-7 207 tal’ t3-5 41-7 56-7 15 Oa ae eet on oes 
59—Edmonton........... 7-9} 7-4 | 37-71 41-9 | 25 15-7a] 3-4 43-7 52 13-3 Os ON et ae ete oe 
60—Calgary.............. 6-7 6-5 | 32-5 | 33 26 15 al 3-4 41-7 60 14 6-4 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 8-4 8-4 | 32-8 | 41-7 | 27-7 15 3-5 40 60 14-5 Hot | ala | abel dl 
BritishColumbia(average)| 7-5 | 7-9] 35-3 | 38-1 | 26-2 21:3 | 3-4 48-8 54-8 12-2 [S08 |, Sa 
62—FPernie: 4.0. cece sees 8-3 a-7-| 35 41-4 | 25 17-5al 3-5 45 50 13-7 Onl Sete. ote. e 
63—Nelson...........006. 7-9 7-4 | 38-6 | 43-6 | 27 26-2a| 3-8 54-2 58:3 14-4 BF Salerno ecm tere 
64—Trail........ peeeeeese 7-4 3 boll LER 36-2 | 24-3 26-2a| 3-9 47-5 50 13 Dis Onl re ies 5 ces 
65—New Westminster....| 6-9 6-7 | 33-7 | 35-8 | 25-9 20 al 2-9 46-8 52 11-4 DaSaitt, Stirs cle: © 
66—Vancouver........0.. 7-2 7-1 | 34-8 | 34-6 | 25-9 18-8a} 2-8 47-2 60 9-8 FSH ph gh | eld cae 
67—Victoria............66. 7-6 6-9 | 35-6 | 34-5 | 25-6 20-2a| 3 46-2 53-4 10-5 Ds cmt eter ects 
68—Nanaimo............. 7-2 6-2 | 37-5 | 38-7 | 28-7 21-2a] 4-1 55 55 12-5 {joPe| Nel Sk. dae eas 
69—Prince Rupert........ 7-5 7-2 | 35 40 27-5 QOVRal M2 ON cc mee 60 12-5 EN al, AS SM eee 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $24-$30. p. Mining company houses less than § rooms $20, others $40 and 
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Coa! oil, per gallon 


21-5 






Rent 


house with 


veniences, 
per month 


per box (400) 


Matches, 


$ 
23-873 
23-167 
16-00-26-00 
20-00 
15-00-18-00 
25- 00-40-00 
25-00 
20-00-28 - 00 
21-00-26 -00 
24-375 


— 


SCWOOOGOOGMWOOOOBWDOGSWOSSOOSOOSOOOSO 


1 


—_ 


_ 


_ 


—s 
WOOOOOSDOOGOOGOOODOOOOWO 


26- 250 


10 


10-8 25-875 


a4 750 


modern con- 


Six-roomed 


Six-roomed] house with 


incomplete 
modern 
con- 
veniences, 
per month 


$ 

16-765 

15-417 
12-00-16-00 
10-00-12-00 


10-00 
18-00-25 -00 
20-00 
15-00-17-00 


10-00-17-00 
18-625 


22-00-32-00 |18-00-22-00 
2 oe 18- ie 00 


10-90-18-00 
18-00-22 -00 
7-00-10-00 
11-00-15 -00 
12-00-18-00 
5-00- 7-00 
15-00-18-C0 
14-00-22-00 
17-179 


18- 00-23-00 |2 


14-00-18-00 
15- 00-18-00 
15- 00-20-00 
15- 00-20-00 
7-00-12-00 
12-00-18-00 
17-00-22 -00 
15-00-20-00 
15 - 00-22-00 
12-00-20-00 
13 -00-20-00 
16-00-20-00 
15-00-20-00 
15-00-22 -00 
15- 00-20-60 
15-00-22-00 
17- 00-25-00 
15-00-20-00 
15-00-20-00 
15 - 00-20-00 
15-60-20-00 
14-00-20-00 


cece ere src certsessees cores 


Dp 
13-00-18-00 
15-00-20-00 
15-00-20-00 

17-500 


17-625 


2 a 


Oo NOHO Chr 


10 25-00-35-00 }15-00-25-00 |51 
18-00-27-00 }12-00-18-00 |52 


10 |23-00-35-00 }18-00-23-00 |53 
12-7/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
10-3}20-00-30-00 |12-00-20-00 |55 
22-00-32-00 |13-00-20-00 {56 


27: Se 9- 9 20- 00-28 - -00 15- -00-20- 00 |60 


11-$ 23-406 
12-3 20-00 
11-7}22-00-26-00 
11-7/22-50-28-00 
11-3]16- 00-20-00 
10-6 22-50 
10-9]20- 00-25-00 
15 |20-00-30-00 


17-469 

18-00 
16-00-20-00 
17-50-22 -50 
10-00-16-00 

19-00 
12-00-15-00 
16-00-20-00 


10 {20-00-28-00 |12-00-18-00 |61 


Wood 
r : 
: $c \Gkalisah lah 2 
3 2 a0 aoe wy Pog gas 
Bs 3 Se | Bas | 25 | sae | BB 
g* 2 at see 38 aye es cs) 
J 59) a be ] be ~» 
ae 4 Per eer pase, aoe Pisce 
pa 6) <8) a) m a = 
$ $ $ $ $ 
9-251 11-708 10-086 11-968 4-462 9-655 7:372 
§-250 9-833 7-800 8-667 5-300 6-500 5-500 
6-50- 7-25 9-50 6-00 CRUD | jr Sch Sree, lll Albee bx ine jpn aed Ea 
6-50- 6-75 9-00 5-00 7-00 4-00 5-00 4-00 
Ea Sa Fe EAN) IDs ald ese rt cl pete IA Pl Uh BL a de el bent Sd Sep Dol beak lt 5 ol A bal EE I a 
9-00-10-25 11-00 10-00 12-00 7-00 8-00 7-00 
ODOT Te) sc Ao eeteh Tc | Ee ec eee | eek eter os. Pee ree. eset [ere cn MRE NTE: , [Wik oe Lae 
8-30-— 9-40 10-80 8-00 9-50 6-25 7-50 6-75c 
9-813 11-167 8- O5é ete 6-660 7°375 7-506 
9-75-11-76¢ 11-00g 7- 00g 5-00g 600g g 
8-50-11-00 |11-00-12-00 |8-00-10- 00 8- 00-10. 00° 6:00-8:00 | 7-50-10-00 | 7-00- 8-00c 
9-00-10-00 SL UBUULU ents s2ch si eae Gal law Re Boas cy a hella Aa ERM 5 0] ORE cee cA (le peli Sm ae 
UIE Ne OUR eho es Od) ag ee. (lO Be ie Fn Ae, BP eg (oy | OO oe TR OL Ie ee 
8-875 11-875 11-139 11-535 8-473 §-203 7:8 
10-00 11-00 12-00c 12-00c 10-67¢ 10-67c 6-75 
8-00 11-00 13-60 14-00c 10-00 12-00c 6-00 
9-00 13-00 7-60 00 5-00 6-00 7-00 
Meee Ase Sas loelt< Ares See crags Phe lias “ee ae $:00-10.00 Ter tctaycie to Or Oa, SOU nt sccam. fen 
8-00- 9-00 12-00 11-335¢ 12-665c 8-665¢ 10-00c 7:5 
8-50 11-25 15-60 16-00 11-00 12-00 12-00c 
9-25 13-00 8-50 9-50 5-50 OC Cal i leper ea 
10-135 11-321 19-780 13-012 8-435 19-556 8-§ 
9-25 |12-00-13-60 8-00 9-50 6-00 7-50 5-00 
ae Pee Ae, ata ¢ 12g 00) eee cet sane EA den! a ie lave th ca: Re ede bigs aaah cine te ores 1 Some 
8-00 }12-50-13-00 12-00 15-00 10-00 14-00 12-00¢ 
11-00 11-50 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 8-50 
9-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 
10-00 9-50 12-00 14-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 
9-75 12-50 8-00 9-50 |6-00-7-00 | 8-00- 8-50 |............ 
10-50 10-00 14-00 18-00 11-00 13-00 11-00 
g g g g g g 
7-50g 10-50g g g g g g 
9-00 10-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 
11-75 4 (ss A a ee TERS) ANS Ue ok 13-00 8-348¢ 
10-00 11-80 14:0 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c 
9-50-11-50 11-50 12-25 13-00 10-25 FTG) ieee eet 
10-00-11-00 11-00 15-00 17-00 12-00 LA SOO ET te Mee a 
11-00 1 et he acted SR coc cts al |e ee a Ree RC eg ah 
8-50-10-00 12-00 15-00 16-00 12-00 TAS 00 ee oe 
9-00-10-50 }10-00-11-00 }.......... FBS SO SR 10-50c 8-25¢ 
MESO O-25-12- 00 rs Sa LO COSTS OOM. Kees Petes 0 SO Neee. 12-00c 
9-00-10-00 UR USS Eis 5 eae baa’ 3. er I Bye Ae OS || See | | ae 
8-50 TO: 50) [eet tice le PO SOOC| tare shocg sur 14-00¢ 8-00c 
ean 2a- at es 81-50 Poet ce eet eee. eee, SE, ... OOMEL OP USEMEL LO, 
seater: f LO300 i iaxe eye | Sere cereal ate BE Ss chs as winaltce's. « Ske RNa 
12-75 PD 50 Stern a setae een eee RN ee nt ackate | eke os Nice ee clitisione ce cee 
8-50-13 -00 T3003] ae ee ae 15 "O0Ch ees t: 12-00¢ 12-75c 
EE oc EEE ak leek: Mee 10-0 bbe apse naheo > 20 s10-B0 GL ease side Sorel 
14-00-14-50 |15-00-15- dene EOI ia WE ER a ag 5:00-5:50 | 7-50- 9-75 f............ 
7-75-10-50 9-0 5-00 7-50 4-50 6-00 6-00¢ 
9-50-12-00 |10-00-11- 00 5-75 6-50c 5-50 OP SOC amen sk rer rout 
8-00-13 -00 10-50 6-50 7-50 6-00 7-00 | 5-50- 6-50 
16-188 US O25 [ee does ecole tae eee ee 6-125 6-875 6-500 
9-50-1250 112-5018 -50. 10). .: 2.08 p.. . Re. 4-00-6-50 } 5-00- 7-50 6-00¢ 
800-1025" 112-50-16-00 [ooo t end tos songs tes 6-00-8-00 | 6-50- 8-50 7:00 
8-625 ROS319) oe cea eter cl tees eee oe 4-759 8-875 9-758 
8-50-12-25h TABOOS, A. 5 SEER: ecite fares! Reuwne “ote fs oss ane 6-50-10-00 |i ee. 2.2 
8-00- 9-50h 5 ASSL Uh bso Se eras) a ee nasa i Sag 3:00-4:50 | 4-50- 6-00 |............ 
7-50- 9-00h T2900 Meese te AER ote Ree 5-75 | 7-00-10-00 7-50 
5-25- 9-00h TICES A Niece eo ES EGR ds RIN fie gar 13 -00-14-00 12-00c 
5-844 LO MOO0 Te et esl erect tie 5-500 6-500 4-458 
g g g g g g 
ASS i Helle 08 EL Ce AE a ee Ey | ech ras S 4-50 
Ceo ON dak. stp obee ce keen ee 5-00 7-00 5-33¢ 
7:50- 8-00h|f & zg 10-00 gz g 600g 6- 00g 4-00g 
BOO ON: cornciom , shined « sek forge EESERE verre lcabvs alts <. ee 4-00 
9-921 LL 240 ae. nels ere eemoe ates 7-063 7-274 4-814 
9-00-11-00 Pie 10s Naas. sear e. ctece cree ate: 6:00-7:00 | 8-00-10-00 |............ 
8-50- 9-50 TSPO0s Us chesraciaee © lueetenrae etsec ate 75 6-50 
9-50-10-50 LO350 Ae PSUR CERES ReC Ee. (MOS. Sabre 5-00 3-50 
9-50-10-50 LODO Pe Ace oe ete yea del tet ana cA TS ote.s. eteas 6-75 4-50 
8-75-10-75 OU Ub tint eleva at Hinges te aby 6-50 8-42c 4-77¢ 
UMAOR Be 2081. SOLE SNS. TD, Pode LE ad. SMO ed S11, 1 URS st ba 
PPT SEO Te a A Ce Sa SO | ee ee 7-00-11-00} 6-00-12- 00 4-80c 


f. Petroleum coke. 
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g. Natural gas used extensively. 


h. Lignite. 








i. Including birch. 





12 |25-00-35-00 


18-00-22-50 


n. Houses with conveniences not 
up. r. Mining company Noten in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$40. s. Delivered from mines. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1526=100 











Commodities Com- April|April| April] April| April} April] April]Mar.| Apr. 
modities | 1913 } 1918} 1920 | 1921 | 1922 1926 1927 | 1928 } 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1932 1933 1933 
*All commodities..............-- 502 64-01127-4|155-91110-0} 97-3]101-2| 97-3] 98-3] 94-5] 91-2! 73-9] 68-2) 64-4) 65-4 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1)127-9)167-0}103-5} 86-2/103-8] 96-8)101-4| 86-5] 86-3] 59-1] 57-6] 52-1) 56-8 
TI. Animals and their Products 74 70-9)127-1/145-1]109-6] 96-0]100-4]101-4/104-4|108-9}104-2| 77-8) 59-7| 58-2) 59-6 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Productsssy ances soa sae: 60 | 58-2|157-11176-5| 96-0/101-7|100-7| 92-4} 93-5] 92-4! 83-4] 74-2] 70-4) 67-9) 67-3 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
PAGO? ote cvseseae hee de ole ae 44 63-9] 89-1]154-4/129-41106-3/100-3| 98-1] 98-9] 94-6] 91-2] 80-8] 72-4) 63-2) 59-6 
V. Iron oa its Products... 39 68-9]156-9]168-41128-0)104-6/100-7| 97:3] 94-0] 93-8] 92-4] 87-6] 86-5) 85-0} 85-0 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 | 98-4/141-9]135-5] 97-0} 97-3] 98-7] 92-7] 90-5/103-5| 86-8] 66-7| 58-5) 59-8) 60-5 
VII. Nonweyelip Minerals and 
PrOGUCUS cuss 4st Ae 73 | 56-8| 82-3}112-2/116-6)107-0| 98-7] 98-1) 92-5} 91-9] 93-0] 86-0} 86-0} 84-3} 84-0 
VIII. Ghectente and Allied Pro- 
Clute Hsains som cxems tareyeere 73 63-4)118-7|141-51/117-0/105-4] 99-4] 98-1] 95-4] 95-4] 94-0] 87-8] 84-1] 82-6] 82-4 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods.......... 204 | 61-9/107-0}140-0/108-0] 95-1/101-3| 95-9] 95-9] 93-6} 92-3) 77-7| 71-3] 69-5] 70-5 
Foods, beverages and to- b 
DSCCOs petctans arms eae ae emcees 116 61-8/119-4/151-0]105-4] 90-2/102-0} 99-6]100-3] 97-4] 99-4] 74-5) 62-4] 59-8) 64-1 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 88 62-21 91-4]126-3]111-4]101-4]100-8] 93-5] 92-9] 91-0] 87-5) 79-8] 77-3] 76-0} 74-8 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 351 67-4} 131-5|163-1/112-8] 99-1]100-8| 97-8|100-7| 95-0} 90-0] 69-2} 65-4) 60-2) 60-7 
Producers’ Equipment...... 22 55-1] 80-4]108-6]113-8)104-1] 96-9|100-9] 95-7] 94-0} 96-2) 90-6] 90-7) 87-0] 87-2 
Producers’ Materials........ 329 69-1}138-3]170-4)112-6] 98-2)101-2| 97-5|101-3| 95-1] 88-3} 66-8} 62-6) 57-2) 57-8 
Building and construction 
IMALCLIAIS posses ceiancee 97 67-0]100-9|144-01122-8]108-7/100-6] 95-7] 96-2|100-2| 94-7] 83-6] 78-7] 75-1] 74-8 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 69-5] 147-2]176-6]110-2} 95-8]101-3| 97-9]102-4] 94-0] 86-9] 63-1) 59-0) 53-3] 54-0 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
EA RUG LCL sare, crchocarate aac lage & 167 58-21131-3]169-5/103-4! 89-1/102-8] 96-6] 99-2] 86-2] 83-6] 59-6] 57-0] 52-7) 56-7 
ADAG. cave arctecareetane sie 90 70-41129-9]146-6|109-6! 95-51100-8/101-1/103-1/106-0}101-0| 77-8] 61-1] 59-4] 60-7 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-6] 132-9] 161-6|102-8] 86-71104-3/100-7/110-2] 95-8] 93-2) 59-5] 51-5| 44-7| 46-8 
Ry Marine: tinct srr tere totes 16 64-4]111-1]111-7] 91-6] 91-9] 97-8] 98-6} 95-11103-0] 94-8] 74-1] 65-3] 57-2) 59-3 
AES WOreast 555. sere ace core cerca 52 63-9] 89-11154-41129-4/106-31100-3] 98-1] 98-8] 94-4] 91-0) 81-2] 72-5) 63-4) 59-9 
EVec Mineral ass. coe nacieetle set 183 67-0}111-31131-4]117-6]105-8] 99-2] 95-9) 91-4] 92-6] 90-4) 81-9] 81-3) 80-1] 79-9 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 63-8) 120-7|155-71107-5} 94-81102-2| 99-0}102-4] 94-7] 90-3] 64-1] 56-5] 52-1) 53-3 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
IBY, novstaregs aft tee rc (os anche emeeacte tia a ear 276 64-8] 127-61156-8)116-7|100-5|100-5| 96-9] 95-7| 92-4] 90-0] 76-5) 71-6] 67-9) 69-7 





* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 552) 


The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1918-15 (Report, 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1932. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of 
figures in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1923, 108-3); 
1924, 105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100-0; 1927, 
99-0; 1928, 97-1; 1929, 94-6; 1930, 92-3; 1931, 
89-6. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1931 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98:3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 
100:7; 1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 
1921, 143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 1385-7; 1924, 
184-6; 1925, 181-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 
1928, 128-5; 1929, 128-0; 1930, 126-6; 1931, 
125:1; natural gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 
1915, 112-5 “1916,” 112-5; 1917, 118-9; | 1918, 


114-0; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 
1922, 163-2; 1923, 163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1926, 
179°3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 166-9; 1928, 159-3; 
1929, 159-5; 1930, 158-8; 1931, 157-6. For the 
years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers of gas 
costs calculated for the Cost of Living Inquiry 
in 1914-15, have been averaged and converted 
to the base of 1913. as 100, as follows: 1900, 
125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 1903, 125-2; 
1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 
108:8; 1908, 106:9; 1909, 105-7; 1910, 103-8; 
1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were slightly higher in most 
localities, sirloin steak being up from an aver- 
age price of 20-5 cents per pound in March to 
20:7 in April, rib roast from an average of 
15-3 cents per pound to 15-9 cents and shoul- 
der roast from 10-9 cents per pound to 11-3 
cents. A slight decline occurred in the aver- 
age price of veal, which was down from 12°5 
cents per pound in March to 12-3 cents in 
April. The price of mutton advanced from 
an average of 17-7 cents per pound in March 
to 19-2 cents in April. Both fresh and salt 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1933* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 














Fue 
Cloth-| Sun- All 

Food nde Rent ing dries | items? 
Dec. 1914.. 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915. 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.. 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917. 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918. 186 146 lil 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919.. 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920.. 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921. 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922.. 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922.. 138 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922. 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922. 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1823. 147 178 158 163 173 159 
June 1923. 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923. 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dee. 1923.. 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.. 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.. 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.. 140 163 168 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924.. 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.. 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 19265. 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.. 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.. 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926. 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926. 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.. 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.. 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.. 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927.. 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927. 148 158 156 155 186 155 
Dec. 1927.. 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928.. 149 159 158 155 166 156 
June 1928. 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928.. 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928.. 154 157 187 157 168 158 
Mar. 1929. 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929.. 149 157 158 157 166 158 
Sept. 1929.. 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929. 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Mar. 1930.. 159 157 158 155 166 159 
June 1930.. 151 156 160 155 166 157 
Sept. 1930.. 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 1930.. 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Mar. 1931.. 124 156 160 141 164 145 
June 1931.. i111 153 158 137 164 138 
Sept. 1931.. 108 151 158 127 163 136 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Jan, 1932 105 152 158 1233 162 133 
Feb. 1932. 100 151 158 123 162 132 
Mar. 1932.. 99 151 158 123 162 131 
April 1932.. 98 150 158 123 162 131 
May 1932. 94 148 148 120 162 127 
June 1932. 93 148 147 120 162 126 
July 1932. $2 148 147 116 161 125 
Aug. 1932... 96 148 147 116 161 126 
Sept. 1932... 95 147 147 116 161 126 
Oct. 1932.... 95 146 147 114 161 126 
Nov. 1932.... 97 145 143 114 161 125 
Dec. 1932.... 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Janue33. .. 95 145 141 112 161 124 
Feb: 1938.52. 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar 1933 .. 91 145 141 112 160 122 
April 1933 . 93 144 141 107 160 122 


*The figures for “‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel ’%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 
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pork also were generally higher, the former 
averaging 14-5 cents per pound in April as 
compared with 12-1 cents in March, and the 
latter 14-3 cents per pound in April and 13-5 
cents in March. The price of sliced breakfast 
bacon rose from an average of 20-2 cents per 
pound in March to 21-9 cents in April. “The 
price of lard was higher in nearly all localities, 
averaging 12-4 cents per pound in April as 
compared with 11°5 cents in March. 

The price of eggs showed a general seasonal 
fall, fresh averaging 22-9 cents per dozen as 
compared with 27-8 cents in March and 24-7 
cents in April, 1932, and cooking averaging 
18-1 cents per dozen as compared with 22-6 
cents in March and 19-9 cents in April, 1932. 
Milk was slightly lower at an average price 
of 9-3 cents per quart. Decreases were re- 
ported from Orillia, Brantford, Galt, Port 
Arthur, Fort William and Nelson, while higher 
prices were reported from Vancouver and New 
Westminster. The prices of both dairy and 
creamery butter advanced, the former being 
up from 23-1 cents per pound to 24-9 cents 
and the latter from 26-9 cents per pound to 
28°8 cents. 

The price of bread was unchanged at an 
average price of 5-5 cents per pound. Rolled 
oats averaged slightly higher at 4-6 cents per 
pound as compared with 4-5 cents the pre- 
vious month. Potatoes were little changed at 
92 cents per ninety pounds. The price of 
both granulated and yellow sugar was sub- 
stantially higher in all localities, following the 
imposition of the tax of 2 cents per pound, 
granulated being up from 5:6 cents per pound 
in March to 7:4 cents in April and yellow 
from 5-5 cents per pound to 7-1 cents. The 
price of anthracite coal showed little change 
at an average price of $15.34 per ton. Rent 
was unchanged. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices were generally higher. No. 1 
Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort William 
and Port Arthur basis, was up from an aver- 
age price of 49-1 cents per bushel in March 
to 53°6 cents in April. The high price for the 
month was 59-6 cents per bushel, reached on 
the 24th, and the low 49:6 cents at the be- 
ginning. A marked decrease in world ship- 
ments and the prospect of an unusually small 
United States winter wheat crop, together with 
a serious decline in United States exchange 
and a rise in sterling at New York were said 
to be factors in the advance in prices. In 
coarse grains flax was up from an average 
price of 79°3 cents per bushel in March to 
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84-1 cents in April, rye from 33-9 cents per 
bushel to 37-7 cents, western oats from 24-5 
cents per bushel to 24:7 cents and western 
barley from 28-9 cents per bushel to 31:3 
cents. In milled products flour at Montreal 
advanced from $4.60 per barrel to $4.70, oat- 
meal at Toronto from $2.59 per ninety-cight 
pound sack to $2.70 and gluten meal from $16 
per ton to $20. Raw sugar at New York rose 
from $1.19 per cwt. to $1.26 (Canadian funds) 
while granulated at Montreal sold at $6.18 per 
cwt. including the tax. The price in March 
was $4.09 per cwt. Ceylon rubber at New 
York advanced from a price of 2-9-3 cents 
per pound at the beginning of April to 4-3 
cents on the 29th. In livestock choice steers 
at Toronto advanced from $4.36 per hundred 
pounds to $4.80 and at Winnipeg from $3.71 
per hundred pounds to $3.78. Veal calves 
at Toronto declined from $6.74 per hundred 
pounds to $6.09. Bacon hogs at Toronto ad- 
vanced from $5.11 per hundred pounds to $5.55 
and at Montreal from $5.55 per hundred 
pounds to $5.87. The same grade at Winni- 
-peg averaged 45 cents per hundred pounds 
higher at $4.98. Good lambs at Toronto rose 
from $6.42 per hundred pounds to $7.82. Fresh 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


ee HE following notes give the latest informa- 
tion available as to the movements of 
prices in Great Britain and certain other coun- 
tries. The index numbers of the cost of living 
are from official sources unless otherwise stated. 
The authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. The latest 
table showing cost of living and wholesale 
prices index numbers for various countries ap- 
peared in the April Lanour Gazerre. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number on the base 1924—100, was 58-7 
for March, a decline of 1°3 per cent for the 
month, due principally to lower food prices, 
as non-foods were only slightly lower than the 
February level. 

The Statist index number on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 77:0 at the end of March, show- 
ing no change from the February level. Food- 
stuffs as a whole were 0-8 per cent higher due 
to substantial advances in animal food and 
sugar, coffee and tea, which was nearly coun- 
teracted by a fall of 4 per cent in vegetable 
food. Industrial materials were 0-5 per cent 
lower, as advances in minerals and textiles 
were more than offset by a decline in sundries. 

Cost or Livinec.—The Ministry of Labour 
Gazette index number on the base July 1914 


eggs at Montreal declined from 23-5 cents 
per dozen to 20°5 cents, while at Toronto this 
same grade averaged 18:8 cents per dozen as 
compared with 21:8 cents in March. Cream- 
ery butter at Montreal was slightly higher at 
27-3 cents per pound as compared with 27-1 
cents in March, while the same grade at To- 
ronto was unchanged at 26-7 cents per pound. 
Raw cotton at New York rose from 8:2 cents 
per pound to 8-3 cents (Canadian funds). Raw 
silk was 9 cents per pound higher at $1.69. 
A further reduction in newsprint, effective 
April 1st, was announced during the month, 
the price of paper rolls being down from $1.89 
per hundred pounds to $1.64. Common cedar 
lumber was down from $14 per thousand board 
feet to $12.50 and hemlock was $1 per thou- 
sand board feet lower at $16. In iron and 
steel tank plates at Pittsburg declined from 
$1.91 per hundred pounds to $1.85 in Cana- 
dian funds. In non-ferrous metals electrolytic 
copper at Montreal rose from $7.18 per hun- 
dred pounds to $7.62. Tin at Toronto was 
up from 33:5 cents per pound to 34:3 cents. 
Silver at New York rose from an average 
price of 33:4 cents per ounce to 36 cents 
(Canadian funds). 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


=100, was 137 at April 1, a decline of 1°4 per 
cent for the month, due entirely to lower food 
prices, chiefly eggs, butter, cheese, fish, pota- 
toes and milk. 


Germany 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
cost of living on the base 1913-1914—100, was 
116-6 for March, a decline of 0°3 per cent for 
the month, which decline included all groups. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913=1000, was 1315 for February, an 
advance of 3-9 per cent from the January level. 
Except for a decline in the wood and wood 
products group, all of the main groups showed 
advances. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of retail prices on the base 1926-1930—1000, 
was 797 for February, a fall of 1-8 per cent 
from the November index number. Except 
for a slight advance in fuel and light, all 
groups were lower than for November. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number on the 1926—100, was 
60:2 for March, showing an advance of 0:7 
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per cent from the February level, which is the 
first advance in the monthly index number 
since last September. Of the ten groups, 
farm products, foods, hides and leather pro- 
ducts, textile products, and building materials 
advanced, while fuel and lighting materials, 
metals and metal products, chemicals and 
drugs, housefurnishing goods and _ miscel- 
laneous products were lower. 

The Annalist index number on the base 1913 
=100, was 83-7 for April, an advance of 2-2 
per cent over the March level, due to ad- 
vances in farm products, food products and 
textile products, which were partly offset by 
declines in fuels, metals, chemicals and mis- 
cellanecus products. There was no change in 
building materials. ; 

Bradstrect’s index number, which is the sum- 
total of the prices per pound of 96 articles of 
common consumption, was $6°5359 at April 
1, an increase of 2:9 per cent for the month. 


Health Units in Saskatchewan 


Reference was made in the March issue of 
the Laspour GAZETTE, page 254, to a motion 
before the Saskatchewan Legislature proposing 
the extension of medical services in the prov- 
ince. This resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted, read as follows: “That, in the 
opinion of this assembly, the government 
should consider whether the reorganization 
and improvement of medical services of the 
province can be effected by providing for a 
system of medical services supported by local 
rates and supplemented by government 
grants.” 

The Hon. F. D. Munro, Minister of Public 
Health, speaking in support of the resolution, 
stated that in Saskatchewan there was one 
doctor for 848 persons in the cities, and one 
for 2,224 in the rest of the province. He out- 
lined the various health services already pro- 
vided by the government, the mental hospitals, 
sanitoriums, union hospitals, government aid 
to hospitals, physchopathic wards, six venereal 
disease dispensaries, treatment under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, sera and vac- 
cines, biological laboratory service, radium for 
the cancer clinic, relief health services, muni- 
cipal doctors and health unit work. The 
primary principles of state aid were, he said, 
the right to choose a doctor; recognition of 
the individualism of the doctor; the general 
practitioner as a basis for any scheme. 

Dealing with vital statistics, the Minister 
said that within ten years deaths from com- 
municable diseases would be rare, though 
deaths from generative diseases, such as heart 


Advances were noted in breadstuffs, livestock, 
provisions, hides and leather, textiles, metals, 
coal and coke and oils, while there were de- 
creases in naval stores, building materials, 
chemicals and drugs and miscellaneous com- 
modities; there was no change in fruits. 
Dun’s index number based on the estimated 
cost per capita of a year’s supply of commodi- 
ties in wholesale markets was $136.864 at 
April 1, an increase of 0-4 per cent for the 
month, which is the first increase noted since 
October. Of the seven groups, breadstuffs, 
“other food,” clothing and metals were higher, 
while meat, dairy and garden produce and mis- 
cellaneous commodities were lower. 


Cost or Livinac—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries, Massa- 
chusetts, on the base 19183=100, was 118-5 for 
March, a decrease of 1 per cent from the Feb- 
ruary level, due to lower prices for food and 
clothing. 


trouble, cancer and diabetes were on the in- 
crease. He was opposed to travelling surgical 
clinics, and thought full-time public health 
units would clash with municipal doctor or- 
ganizations. The results of reorganization 
would be more adequate service to the people, 
lessening of the cost, increase in net return to 





medical profession, and extension of the 
services. 
Further information concerning self-help 


activities of the unemployed in the United 
States appears in the April issue of the 
Monthly Labour Review (Washington). (The 
first article in this series was noted in the last 
issue of the Lasour GazeETTE, page 366, other 
references to this subject being made in the 
issues for January, 1933, page 4, and October, 
1932, page 1039.) The present article gives 
the result of a field survey carried out by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics in 
a number of communities where self-help ac- 
tivities have been undertaken with varying 
degrees of success, with descriptions of the 
following movements: Self-help activities of 
unemployed in Los Angeles; Organized Un- 
employed (Inc.), Minneapolis; the barter 
movement in Cleveland, Memphis and St. 
Louis; the People’s Exchange of Kansas City, 
Mo.; the Dayton Mutual Exchange; the bar- 


ter movement, Oklahoma City; “ Barter day ” 


in Logan, W.Va. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1933 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial 
diseases reported with fatal accidents by 
workmen’s compensation boards, etc., as well 
as fatalities to persons incidental to ‘the 
pursuit of their occupations) which were 
recorded in the Department as _ occurring 
during the first quarter of 1938, was 170, there 
being 55 in January, 63 in February and 52 
in March. 

The report for the fourth quarter of 1932 
was given in the Lasour Gazerrr, February, 
1933, page 241. In the first quarter of 1932, 
192 fatal accidents were recorded (LABOUR 
Gazette, May, 1932, page 625). The supple- 
mentary list of fatal industrial accidents con- 
tains 4 fatalities for 1932. In this series of 
reports it is the custom to record industrial 
accidents under the dates of their occurrence, 
and fatal industrial diseases under the dates 
on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, from the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada, 
from certain other official sources and from 
the correspondents of the Labour Gazette. 
Information as to accidents is also secured 
from newspapers. 

« Classified by groups of industries the 
fatalities occurring during the first quarter 
of 19383 were as follows: agriculture, 28; 
logging, 18; fishing and trapping, 9; mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 22; 
manufacturing, 28; construction 9; electric 
light and power, 2; transportation and public 
utilities, 29; trade, 12; finance, 3; service, 10. 

Of the mining accidents, 13 were in “metal- 
liferous mining,” 8 in “coal mining,” and 1 in 
“non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying, 
n.e.s.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 1 was 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 11 
in “saw and planing-mill products,” 6 in 
“wood products,” 1 in “pulp, paper and paper 
products,” 4 in “iron, steel and products,” 
3 in “non-metallic mineral products,” and 2 
in “chemical and allied products.” 

In construction there were 2 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 1 in “shipbuild- 
ing,” 5 in “highway and bridge,” and 1 in 
“miscellaneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 16 fatalities in “steam railways,” 1 in 
“street and electric railways,’ 1 in “water 
transportation,” 3 in “air transportation,” 5 
in “local transportation,” 2 in “storage” and 
1 in “telegraphs and telephones.” 

In trade there were 5 fatalities in “whole- 
sale,” and 7 in “retail.’” 


Of the fatalities in service, 2 were in “pub- 
lic administration,” 5 in “personal, domestic 
and business,” and 3 in “professional estab- 
lishments.” 

The most serious accident occurring during 
the period under review was caused by a 
fire in a match factory at Hull, Quebec, on 
March 15 in which six employees lost their 
lives. Five female employees were burned 
to death and one man died from burns on 
April 14. Twenty-one other employees 
received injuries but not fatal. The verdict 
of the coroner’s jury read: “ Despite the fact 
that exits and fire drills were insufficient we 
hold no one responsible and the employee’s 
deaths were accidental. We recommend that 
the proper authorities enforce stricter regu- 
lations respecting match factory buildings.” 

An investigation with a view to enforcing 
safety measures in connection with the manu- 
facture of matches has been instituted by 
Dominion Fire Commissioner in the Insur- 
ance Department, with the assistance of 
officials of the National Research Council and 
representatives of manufacturers of matches. 

Other accidents involving the loss of two 
or more lives were as follows: 

On January 20, two fishermen were drowned 
when the tide broke up the ice near New 
Waterford, Nova Scotia, and two other figsher- 
mem were drowned near Liverpool, Nova 
Scotia, on March 13. 

Three miners were crushed under a rock 
slide at Flin Flon, Manitoba, on February 
27, and two coal miners were killed during 
blasting operations at MacKay’s Corner, 
Nova Scotia, on March 31. 

Two cordwood cutters were killed at Tall 
Pines, Saskatchewan, on March 8 when struck 
by pieces of a circular saw. 

Two workers in an explosives plant at 
Beloeil, Quebec, lost their lives during 
explosions in the powder press house and 
corning mill, 

Three trainmen were killed at Acadieville, 
New Brunswick, on January 29, when an 
engine collided with a snow plow. 

On February 8, when a fire destroyed a 
hotel at Tisdale, Saskatchewan, the pro- 
prietress, a maid and the hotel manager lost 
their lives. 

Supplementary List of Accidents 

The supplementary list of accidents occur- 
ring during 1932, to be found after the main 
table of accidents, contains 4 fatalities, of 
which 1 was in construction, 2 in transporta- 
tion and public utilities and 1 in trade. One 
of these accidents occurred in September and 
3 in December. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
OF 1933 





Locality Date 


Trade or Industry Cause of Fatality 


AGRICULTURE AND 


























STocKRAISING— 
Parmer's Son]. ... toasts Near Renfrew, Ont.......... Jan. 13.. Struck by falling tree. 
Harmennsihs doar eee tc Near Wawota, Sask......... SA AG. Collapsed while dragging home poles. 
Parmer vear, aq st.snne)- Near Morgantown, Ont...... Sot 1S, Struck by blade of axe when it glanced off tree. 
Harmshandsstunin aise; Near Chesterville, Ont...... about : 
an: jel Se] daa a: Crushed by falling tree. 

IL AIIM Ol aot soso 02 Dereham twp., Ont......... © TASS. Struck by falling tree. 
BParmet....... «0am « Near Nortondale, N.B...... 6 21S. Collapsed from exertion and was frozen when his 

wagon became trapped in ice. 
ALIMOD.ccfamase coe <0 a6 Near Spruce Grove, Alta....} “ 19.. Explosion of dynamite in storehouse. 
JSTOR a Rae ke Near Antigonish, N.S....... a a s. Crushed under his ox cart when it upset. 

abou 

Earmer,..cthatte. tee Near Readlyn, Sask........ Jan. | 30h. Fell into well. 


Farmer’s son.......... St. Antoine-de-Tilly, Que...} “ 31.. setts oe piece of flywheel when it burst. Died 





eb. 1. 
ALIN CI a crysis eae Near Ituna, Sask............ Beba i. Be ae when clothing caught in saw. Died 
eb. 3. 
Manwy MAN. co. yack seer Near Beachburg, Ont....... er eee Struck by falling tree. 
PLALmMer, «i... oukens Fae St. Maurice de Lechourie, about Buried under avalanche of snow-while cutting 
Gaspe, Que. Feb.) Gi. wood in bush. 
about 
Parmer... o. chm ose Near Milden, Sask.......... Heb de Ge. |o¥.0 dews ae Fell from wagon. 
Farmer’s son.......... Near Powassan, Ont........ e) Ge Struck by faliing tree. 
Farm hand............|Near Fort William, Ont.....|Feb. 7.. Kicked by horse. Died Feb. 12. 
Farmer .....-.|Near Medicine Hat, Alta....) “- 7.. Frozen when lost in snowstorm. 
Arm eChacaws: cuiiss sor Near Shaunavon, Sask...... yee gl: Fell from platform. 
Farmer .|Near Alexandria, Ont....... ae AW te 2 Fell-from sleigh load of wood. 
about 
PATIO sae cous sce 3 Ashton Junction, Que........ Heb PAVE Kicked by horse. 
about 
MAEMOI: cers tiuee sss ere ae Near Lindsay, Ont.......... Feb. 20.. Attacked by ram. 
IATIMer +. vcs oe cs oes as Near Ailsa Craig, Ont....... ds) Ha F Attacked by bull. Died Feb. 24. 
erie taccc cece cies, é ciate Near Selkirk, P.H.1......... Ce Ma Fell from load of hay when binding wires broke. 
Marmep ls avisesls tne Ample stall, Onibrent «6.1. sete OE) SOE Struck by falling tree. 
MAT Me cee reise ils esr e St. Basile, Que.............. Mar. 1 While carting earth bank fell on him.. 
LEST ATa CT onic aaa Hissex Co nOnts: sacs. obs ss ie ak) Caught between loaded hayrack and barn door. 
Died Mar. 8 
Warmer ise ssi. on St. Pierre: Quer tane ti to Ve rue Explosion of gasoline engine. 
Harmen! s-arvl: « <s!aan te Near Owen Sound, Ont...... CI bt) Thrown from seat of wagon when team ran away. 
Died Mar. 31. 
Locaine— 
Labouren.t. acost sacs +c Nicolet, Ques. Suncast i. 2a Jan. 2 Cut in leg by axe when it slipped. 
Loseetaddin.csesiiee is Riviere-a-Pierre, Que....... cr 2 Struck in chest by rolling log. Died Jan. 3. 
SA WAVE isi tin ais an exerevale oe Canal Flats, B.C....... Sree Or wae 8 Struck by falling tree. 
@hokermaw i. ... «cms - Campbell River, B.C....... ey” Oe. Crushed by log. 
Loaders: kaiive was pak Glenorehys,Ontateseiss:- «>. SIs i Crushed against tree by sleigh. 
MEA DOULCL cs co cv aes eles St. Edwidge, Que........... Ui alt’ Crushed by falliug tree. 
NOs CUUOCL 6 01 6 sae Cadominy Alte. beret st: ote bale Be’ Struck by falling tree. 
Sub contractor cutting 
LOS cobs cisee Fort McMurray, Alta....... 2 kell es Foot cut with axe, infection. Died Feb. 23. 
Superintendent......... Near Pemberton, B.C....... St Crushed under tractor when it overturned. 
Woodsman............ Compton, Ques... >. 44a4- att 2 Struck by log while unloading logs. 
about 
POvGen occa hanes. Hudsons Ont..a. sonid- > 44ae - Feb 5.. 0 |Struck by falling tree. 
Sub-jobber Laviolette, Que... .... 2. 4..4a: seas OR. Struck by rolling logs. 
Watchman.............|Horwood Island, B.C....... eS ae Drowned from rowboat when it capsized. 
Mioumaker, seocatse se: Indian Reserve 28, Ont...... ie ie De Struck by falling tree. 
We ineels a... te os sane QOuatsinoms: Ci ceess 4a ie Sue Struck by tree broken by weight of snow. 
Wood cutter........... Barraute, Pontiac Co., Que..| “ 28.. Crushed by falling tree. 
C@hopper.,.......>.gevte atthe Siding, Abitibi, Mar.) 9.. Struck by falling tree. 
ue. 
Loader. tskeoe <s)-cH2: Near Whitecourt, Alta...... coe TSS. Log fell on him from load. 
FisnING AND TRAPPING 
Pishermanias docuieces Near New Waterford, N.S..|Jan. 20.. Drowned when tide broke up ice. 
Fisherman. ....a2.cts 20 
about 
Prapvetc. cis tusk eves - Near Athabasca, Alta....... ae 26 Perished when lost in snowstorm, 
about 
Trapperasd en casio lac Near Aklavik, N.W.T.......|Feb. 26 Accidental discharge of his rifle. 
Wighermaniens ocnec.s8 Near ddalifaxa Nase ad. . «se Mar. 9 Hit by flying chain when it broke. 
Fisherman.,..08 fe.:6% . } Near Liverpool, N.S........ ee tpi ke Drowned. 
(ONS Lavey aisaveh se ee ee about 
isherman....cc..cs.es Near The Hawk, N.S....... Mar. 13.. 0 |Dory capsized in storm. 
Pusherman... crn. ses - Near Lunenburg, N.S....... ee hee Swept overboard by swinging boom and was 





drowned. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
OF 1933—Continued 








Cause of Fatality 


Trade or Industry Locality i Date Age 













Mininea, Non-FERRovS 
SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING— 

Metalliferous Mining— 

Worker in crushing 















DIANE ce eet ea. Ns AnNYVOx, BLO. see. Janin4* aoe 24 [Injured from powder explosion. Died Jan. 3. 
Miner\'.< see te Kirkland Lake, Ont.........} “ 12. 26 |Slipped on ladder and fell 250 feet down shaft. 
Machine man.......... Schumacher, Ont........... C285 31 |Premature detonation of fuse while carrying it. 
Miner ja sehi te tar ecoras Norands, \Quenkes oon... Feb. 3. 32 |Struck by falling rock during blasting operations. 
Miner. ehh. Si an near NorandayQue. 2%.) ss... 1 1G 43 |Fall of rock. 

Mian OF fo ia Sa any Noranda2 Ques cpeecch.. oo Shae 32 |Fell down shaft. 

Se Baers cts ss eect Kirkland Lake, Ont......... P25 =e Fell from ladder. Died March 4. 

NIMOP Mews, oo eae 

Miner. avi ete iin wlomvanecesee sb nee Ns aye ah Crushed under rock slide. 

Magen ct con etree oe 

I Shays) pi eo See A Se Red! Lake, ,Ontis.2 sc .0\. ceo a ey 45 |Fell from drift in mine. 

Transportation boss....]|Timmins, Ont.............. Mar. 5. ne Silicosis; first laid off, Sept. 29, 1932. 

abou 

Transportation supt....|Bear Creek, Yukon......... oom 4. Run over by tractor on cranking it while in gear. 
Coal Mining— 

Man CPP aot oe tere Bientart Saskes tee ock: yen: Wie ZU. 21 |Run over by runaway mine car. 

Manger Ok er ae, Bee Glace Bay, N.S Feb. 8.. 21 |Fall of coal. 

Mine worker...... Cadormtin, Altac sree a. ie cee Mars) Ee 27 |Fell beneath wheels of box cars. 

NEIMOM tents eee «took Iron Bound Cove, N.B...... rae es 32 |Crushed by moving coal box. 

Miner’s helper.......... Princetons Cece «-kakee ral al 26 {Struck by runaway car. 

OPGMan: telat ee. ao) New Waterford, N.S........ Eh es 28 |Asphyxiated by gas fumes in shaft. 

tied se iti ke cl gre \\Mackay’s Corner, N.S...... sid isa) Aaa Maes ek Killed during blasting operations. 

TUOUE OA. Peer eee 

Non-Metallic Mineral 
Mining and “:uarry- 
ing, n.€.8.— ; 
Mine worker. .b0..< ss Thetford Mines, Que......../Feb. 24.. 34 |Run over by locomotive when struck by hopper 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, drink, 
and tobacco— 
Worker in biscuit fac- 
COTY veces MontrealsQuer soe. oc.) Mar. 10 72 |Leg fractured when elevator dropped three floors 
Saw and planing miil 
products— 
Bolt cutter for shin- 
gle factory......... Powell River, BeC2kh oe. Jan. 6. 51 |Crushed by log. 

Mill worker.......... Kelowna, BiG ie eet. FS. Sod 16. 37 |Smothered under sawdust pile. Died Jan. 18. 

Saw operator........]Rednersville, Ont........... © PtO. boc eee Struck by piece of flywheel when it broke. Died 

Labourer at wood Jan hic 

mill. 285 is haat Temiscouata, Que........... “ 19. 37 |Struck on head when boiler exploded. 

Mill hand ts. eee Trout Millse@Ont- ton), Feb. 6. 27 |Crushed while unloading logs from flat car. 

Saw operator........ Ellershouse, N.S............ ep LO. 32 |Struck by flying pieces of balance wheel when it: 

urst. 

Helper at wood mill.]Rimouski, Que.............. i als 18 |Caught in shaft. 

Cordwood cutter...\|Tall Pines, Sask............ Marky 8) 0's. epee Struck by pieces of circular saw when it broke, 

Cordwood cutter... 

Saw operator........ Near Wetaskiwin, Alta...... ia ol Uc 30 |Caught in pulley. 

ADOUTET Ley. 28 Alice Station, Ont........... We) Dae 27 {Struck by piece of edging when it flew from saw. 
Wood products— 

Match packer....... 26 

Match packer....... 16 

Match packer....... Hull Ques nce ee cie e See! Bs 39{|Burned in fire that destroyed plant; sixth victim 

Match packer....... 23{| died April 14. 

Match packer....... 20 

Machine operator... 38 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 

Products— 

Mall worker. ss... ov. Windsor Mills, Que.......... ane ied, 48 |Crushed in pulp grinder when machinery started 

while cleaning out the press. 
Iron, Steel and Products- 
Hlectrician.......... DYGNEY NUS ee seen els Jan. 17 40 |Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 
: tension wire. 
Foreman millwright.|Hamilton, Ont.............. = 1S, 67 |Struck by swinging leadpan when rope broke and 
Workman in bed- fell striking his head. 
ding factory....... Montreal.’"Que: st... acre. Soar 20): 57 |Caught in revolving belt. 
Foundry worker..... St. Catharines, Ont.......... Mar. 1. 20 |Caught beneath gearing of crane. 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products— 
Foreman at cement 
Dishtccocece eee Port Colborne, Ont......... KSat or. 46 |Crushed under falling steel column when it slipped 

Worker in coke ovens from hoist. 

DIGG Shs weet Hamilton Onteeeencechien. ye) ela 31 |Caught in coke crusher. Died March 12. 

Worker in glass fac- 

OLV ARE, CRT E. Hamnnltone Onto. <. ok cen. ie aa Bas 46 |Caught in shaft. 
Chemical and Allied 
Products— 
Explosive plant 
WORK Or. sora Jr BeloeilyQue cays. ceics cus ae ROE 47 |Explosions in powder press house and corning mill. 
Explosives plant 
workers. JAgrs. 8 Beloeil ,Queceees. sty.) ce JS) 52 'Explosions in powder press house, and corning mil! 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
OF 1933—Continued 








Trade or Industry Locality 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Siruc- 
tures— 
Sign painter......... Montreal, Que...0). seals 
Bainttery.. 2. seas Walkerville: @nty oo. cee 
Shipbuilding— 
Dry dock worker...|St. John, N.B..... 
Highway and Bridge— 
Relief worker........ 
Relief worker........ 
Relief worker........ 



















Barmetes: scat so de Hastines: CoscOnt. sie ee - 

Relief worker........| Near Verner, Ont........... 
Miscellaneous— 

Labourer on sewer 

excavation........ IHorest bill: Onte aes eer. - 
Eectric LiGHT AND 

PowER— 
ilectrician £2 se... oe0- Hull, Quester ace cae e 
TIME AN ease cegiee ete Kirkland Lake, Ont......... 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pus.iic Utiirrs— 
Steam Railways— 


Elevator mechanic. .|Montreal, Que............... 
Roadmaster........ 
Foreman snow plow 

LOW. fot te es ot ee (|$Acadieville, N.B............ 
Conductor.......... J 
Section foreman..... Near Boisdale, N.S.......... 
1h (20g Eee) oa hg aa a Montreal; Quer ete teen 
Sectionman.......... Near Kerwood, Ont......... 
Sectionman.......... West Shefford Station, Que. 


Winnipeg, Man 
Near Fort William, Ont.... 


Snow shoveller...... 
Section hand......... 


ee es 


Conductors. 3.65.63 Winnipes:: Manes... 5 voucdee 
Sectionman.......... Hstevane Daskitacss eswecsniacs 
Brakeman. 020. . ve. Heinsberg Yard, Alberta.... 
IBrakenmancs.) ss coc: Hazelridge, Man............ 


Smiths Falls, Ont.....2..... 
MontrealQuea sauxs2.. 55.. 


Shop labourer....... 

Coal shoveller....... 

Street and Electric Raii- 
ways— 


Railway constable...|Hull, Que..................- 
Water Transportation— 
ECR. Ss See ot. cy Near Yarmouth, N.S...... 3 
Air Transportation— 
lob. mee iat ace eae Moose Lake, Man........... 
Bilots: aed rues \ 
A PANCCT ee oat oa J| Near Fort Rae, N.W.T 


Local Transporiation— 


Truck GEV ers: .1s..v: Near Rouge Hills, Ont...... 


anager. cal oes: a3 Chatham: Ontos ts. - 
Bish hawler:, ces sis0ss Near Gypsumville, Man..... 
PP ruCKker vases coc Near Grimsby, Ont......... 
Truck driver........ Montreal, Que... eee 
Storage— 
Labourer at grain 
lev aLoOnen ieee Prince Rupert, B.C......... 
Mechanic at grain 
elevator... va... Montreals Quete cst seo. sana 
Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones— 
eabourere. s+ sees sos Near Clo-oose, B.C......... 
TRADE— 
Wholesale— 


Truck driver........ 
Truck driver for gro- 


Near Langley Prairie, B.C.. 


Wancouver, 6.2.00. as otene 


Salésmian sey ee 8 Montreal, Que.............-+. 


pany 
Traveller for fer- 


bilazer (CO. es as). nook Ingersoll, Onti.& .c..0565 4: 
Retail— 
Caretaker........... Sudbury, Ontie.neek:-. «1: 
Butchers... «cst Montreal: Que. oc. comes.» « 
Ico:cutter a. cues. - MtsHerbert, Pl. ssnets 2 


Manager of ice Co....| Dartmouth, N.S............ 
Teamster for ice Co.| Napanee, Ont.............+- 
Worker in coal yard.|Toronto, Ont................ 
Vegetable peddler...! Vancouver, B.C............. 





Cause of Fatality 


Date 
Feb. 
Mar 

(79 
Jan. 
Feb 

ogy Wey 
Feb. 
Heb 19.2 
Mar 
Jan. 

a 0a 

Seine Oro 

6é 31 
Feb 

é6 

“cc 

66 

z3 

“ce 9 
Mar 

(<9 

“ 

(<9 

son 29 
Jan 

“cb 31 
Jan. 

about 
Feb. 
Jan 
Feb. 
Jan. 24. 
Janot 5 

“ 98 
Feb. 

come 26. 
Mar 
Jan. 

Oise 
Feb. 
Feb. 25 
Mar. 

<3 a1 

6c 


bo 


aI 


OWWH OND PCr 


Pr 


a 


eee ccc evcees 


ee Oo 


Fell forty feet. 
Fell from scaffold when it collapsed. 


Fell from wharf and was drowned. 


Run over by truck. 

Buried under cave-in of bank of earth. 
Buried under slide in sand pit. 
Buried under cave-in of gravel pit. 
Crushed under fall of gravel. 


Buried in sewer cave-in. 


Electric burns from short circuit at power plant. 
Died Feb. 20 

Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 
tension wire. 


Crushed beneath elevztor. 


Collision of engine with snow plow. 


Train struck scooter on which he was riding. 

Crushed between two freight cars. Died Feb. 1. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by locomotive. 

Struck by snow plow. Died Feb. 7. 

Crushed in collision of two freight trains. 

Struck by train. 

Fell from train and was run over. 

Collision of two freight trains, Died Mar. 6. 

Fell from engine. 

ayente off tender during blizzard and struck on 
ea 


Struck by auto and fell on ice striking head. 
Fell overboard and was drowned. 

Plane crash. 

Plane crashed in storm. 


Struck by auto while oiling his truck. 
Crushed by truck when jack slipped. 


Burned in fire that destroyed shelter hut. 
Fell from truck and was run over. 
Crushed between dump body and chassis of truck 


0 |Caught in conveyor belt. 


Fell from ladder, fracturing skull. 


Collapsed from strain of packing wire. 


Train struck his truck. 


Crushed by another truck when it skidded. 
Carbon monoxide poisoning in garage. 


Crushed under descending elevator in shaft. 
Train struck his car. 


Fell down elevator shaft. Died Jan. 17. 

Point of bone pierced his hand; infection. 
Died Feb. 3 

Fell into hole and was drowned in pond. 

Crushed in truck when it went into ditch and 
burned. 

Run over when team ran away. Died Mar. 8. 

Fell from coal wagon 

Collision of sacha truck with his truck. 
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1h 


Cause of Fatality 


Thrown from car when it skidded following blow- 
out. Died Jan. 18. 

Drowned when his car crashed into canal. 

Killed when his auto skidded. 


eoereree 


Premature ignition of can of gunpowder. Died 
Feb. 23. 


Shot by watchman. Died Mar. 3. 


Fell from window. Died Jan. 11. 

Fell 40 feet irom window. 

Burned in fire that destroyed hotel. Manager 
died Feb. 12. 

64 |Pinned under piano while repairing castor. Died 

Jan. 22. 


48 te on piece of glass on mat. Infection. Died 


Trade or Industry Locality Date 
FINANCE— 
Insurance agent........ Taneier, NeSise seca ee. Jan. 
Insurance agent........ Morrisburg, Ont. s.26). 62. - Jan. 
Insurance broker....... Near St. Thomas, Ont...... Feb 
S ERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Quarry instructor for 
POVUEs CODU:. mine aoe Collins Bays, Ont.os...ce. aa: « Feb. 
Counterman gov’t 
Gepic erence cee WWenorasOutiertcs cc tee es se DBs 
Personal, domestic and 
business— 
Window cleaner...... MontreainQues:...c.6 de. + oh Jan 
Watchman at office 
bid dings) eer QuebecuQ@ues sss. et. nas Feb. 
Hotel proprietress. . 
PIGvel iad a ama Muisdalewoas kernals ane Se 
Hotal manager..... 
Professional establish- 
ments— 
Janitor at school.....|Montreal, Que..,............. Jan. 
Charwoman at hos- 
pital cieote cee eee OttawamOnucccnecnciosttes ons Mar 
Hospital employee...|Whitby, Ont................ ss 


Wes 


ar. 14. 
28 |Attacked by crazed patient. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING 1932 





CoNSTRUCTION— | 
Highway and bridge— 
habourers. 2 Pees. t 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousiic UTiLirms— 
Street and electric ratl- 
ways— 
Motorman: s+5..64205 Miontreats Ques. ccsmos cen. 
Water transportation— 
Watchman on towing 


DOAt acetone ears dee Vancouver pBiGyenn eh le... 


Retail— 
Milk truck driver... 


«(Cumberland S.©ss 0's aacen Dec. 16.. 


64 |Struck by piece of stone during blasting operations 
Died Sept. 27. 


59 |Struck by car. 


44 | Drowned. 


16 |Struck by auto when he stepped off his truck. 








Interstate Conference on Labour Laws in 
United States 


Labour officials of nine States of the Ameri- 
can Union met at Boston, Mass., in January 
for a conference on labour laws. These states 
were Connecticut, Maryland, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour. The conference had its 
origin in a suggestion made by President-elect 
Roosevelt at Albany in 1931. A similar confer- 
ence had been held in Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1931 (Lasour Gazerrs, July, 1931, 
page 768). The conference this year was 
called specifically “to consider the possibility 
of united State action to bring about greater 
uniformity in the laws governing the hours of 
employment of women and minors,” and to 


endeavour to work out some means whereby 
the specific recommendations of the Harrispurg 
meeting could be effectuated. The conference 
agreed in recommending a nation-wide mini- 
mum wage law for women and minors, the 
establishment of public employment offices 
throughout the country, and the limiting of 
hours of labour for women and minors. It 
was decided to send to the governors of the 
participating States a copy of the recom- 
mendations and to bring them to the attention 
of the State legislatures, State federations of 
labour, associations of manufacturers, and 
other appropriate organizations. It was also 
voted that consideration be given by the gov- 
ernors to the holding of an annual interstate 
meeting prior to the convening of the legisla- 
tures in the various States. 
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Recent Decline in Occupational Fatalities 


The Statistical Bulletin, published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, re- 
ferred in a recent issue to the decline in the 
occupational fatalities among its industrial 
policy holders in the United States and Can- 
ada in 1932, as follows:— 


“The low level of industrial employment 
reached in 1932, and, in particular, the de- 
creased activities in the more hazardous in- 
dustries, such as railroad transportation, min- 
ing and quarrying, the building industry, and 
the manufacture of heavy metals, was largely 
responsible for ‘the very low occupational 
fatality rate recorded among adult white male 
industrial policyholders of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. The occupational 
fatality rate for the year was 22-9 per 100,000 
the lowest in the company’s experience, cover- 
ing a period of twenty-one years. It was 16-1 
per cent less than that for the year before, 
when the previous low was recorded. Simil- 
arly, the occupational fatality rate for adult 
coloured males declined to a new low figure, 
21-7 per 100,000 in 1932, a decline of 19-3 
per cent. 

“Since 1929, when the present decline in 
industrial activities set in, the occupational 
fatality rate for white male industrial policy- 


holders has dropped 36 per cent; while the 
rate for coloured male policyholders has 
dropped 44 per cent. 

“ Among adult white male industrial policy- 
holders, the rate for traumatism by falls, the 
leading means of accidental deaths of this 
character, declined 18-8 per cent for the year. 
Since 1929, the rate for this means of injury 
has declined 23-5 per cent. Occupational 
automobile accidents in 1932 was again second 
in importance to falls. The rate for this 
means of injury declined 21-7 per cent. 

“Traumatism in mines and quarries dis- 
placed traumatism by machines, in 1932, as 
the third most important means of fatal oc- 
cupational injury. The rate for traumatism 
in mines and quarries was 2:7 per 100,000; 
a decline of 10 per cent for the year, while 
the rate for traumatism by machines was 
2-4 per 100,000; a decline of 22-6 per cent. 
The rates for these means of injury declined 
42-6 per cent and 46-7 per cent, respectively, 
since 1929. Steam railroad accidents, which, 
a few years ago, were the leading means 
of occupational injury, ranked fifth in im- 
portance in 1932. Substantial declines were 


also recorded in 1932 for accidental drowning, 


and for occupational accidents from the use 
of electricity, and on street railways.” 


Accidents in Manufacturing Industries in the United States, 1926-1931 


The Monthly Labour Review (Washington) 
gives in its issue for April the results of the 
annual survey made by the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics of accidents in 
manufacturing industries for 1931, with com- 
parative figures for the five previous years. 
The tables show a substantial decrease in acci- 
dent frequency and severity rates for 1931 as 
compared with 1930. The “frequency rate” in 
these tables is the number of accidents for 
every million man-hours worked. In 1931 an 
average of 18-85 accidents per million man- 
hours occurred in the combined industries, 
being a decrease in the frequency rate from 
the previous year of 18-3 per cent. An average 
of 2-59 days for every 1,000 man-hours worked 
were lost, including scheduled allowances for 
deaths and permanent disabilities, a decrease 
in the severity rate of 8:2 per cent. 

The frequency rates for the past six years 
were as follows: 1926, 24:16; 1927, 22-60; 
1928, 22-52; 1929, 23-98; 1930, 23-08; 1931, 
18:85, The severity rates for the same years 
were as follows: 1926, 2°62; 1927, 2°58; 1928, 
2°64; 1929, 2°43; 1930, 2-82; 1931, 2:59. 
These figures show alternate falls and rises in 
both comparisons, the lowest levels being 
reached in 1931. 

The report contains a table of rates for in- 
dividual industries, by extent of disability and 


by years, based on the records of a representa- 
tive cross section of the country for each 
selected industry. It is pointed out that while 
the rates are comparable for the industries 
severally, the number of accidents and the 
number of workers shown for any one industry 
are not comparable with the corresponding 
figures for another industry. While both fre- 
quency and severity rates for the combined 
groups declined in 1931, as compared with 
1930, some of the individual groups show in- 
creases in rates. Frequency rates increased 
1-30 for boots and shoes, 2°47 for carpets and 
rugs, 2°16 for fertilizer, 18-55 for sawmills, 
7°23 for shipbuilding, and 4°42 for stamped 
and enamelled ware. Decreases for the other 
24 groups ranged from 0°15 for automobiles to 
19:44 for planing mills. Severity rates in- 
creased 0°4 for automobiles; 0-79 for automo- 
bile tires; 0:13 for boots and shoes; 2°33 for 
brick, tile, and terra cotta; 0°71 for carpets 
and rugs; 0:75 for foundry and machine shop 
products; 0-4 for glass, and for iron and steel; 
5:65 for logging; 3°39 for sawmills; 0°18 for 
pottery; 0-13 for steam fittings, apparatus, and 
supplies; 0:79 for stoves; and 0°12 for woollen 
goods. Decreases for the other 16 groups 
ranged from 0-34 for furniture, to 1°59 for 
petroleum refining. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Allowance to Mother to continue while she 
is in Hospital 


The Provincial Superintendent of Welfare 
in British Columbia ordered the discontinu- 
ance of the payment of an allowance under the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act to a mother during 
the time she was in hospital and was sepa- 
rated from her child. The woman sought a 
mandamus directing the superintendent to re- 
store the allowance. It appeared that the 
stopping of payments had resulted in placing 
upon the municipality the responsibility for 
caring for the destitute child. The case hinged 
upon the interpretation to be placed on sec- 
tion 4 of the Act, which reads:— 

“No mother shall be entitled to apply for 
or to receive an allowance under this Act un- 
less she (3) has a child or children under the 
age of 16 years living with her.” 

The superintendent claimed that when the 
plaintiff left her home and went into a hospi- 
tal for treatment, the child was no longer 
technically “living with her,” and on that 
ground the allowance of $42.50 had been cut 
off. On the other hand counsel for the plaintiff 
contended that, in the intention of the Act, 
the allowance was for the benefit of the child, 
and was paid to the mother so that she might 
bring up the child at home; and that in this 
case, while the mother might have her per- 
sonal wants attended to in the hogpital, the 
child was in fact left without the means of 
support. He claimed that the child continued 
“living with her,” within the sense of the Act, 
although the mother was temporarily in 
hospital. 

Chief Justice Morrison, of the British Co- 
lumbia Supreme Court, who heard the case, 
granted a mandamus ordering that the pay- 
ment of the allowance should be restored. 





Contract to refrain from Business in pre- 
scribed Area held Reasonable 


The proprietor of a grocery and butchery 
business at Toronto sought an interlocutory 
injunction restraining a former partner from 
conducting a similar business in the same 
neighbourhood after severing his connection 
with the firm. When the partnership was 
dissolved an agreement was signed providing 
that the defendant would not, for a period of 
five years, carry on a butchery and grocery 
business, either directly or indirectly, “nor 
shall he work as an employee in such busi- 
ness within a radius of one and a half miles” 
of the firm’s premises. The defendant ad- 
mitted that he was carrying on a similar busi- 


ness within the prescribed limit, but he claimed 
that the agreement was so worded that the 
limit of distance applied only to his working 
aS an employee; and that as he did not work 
as an employee the effect of the agreement. 
would be to restrain him from carrying on 
business anywhere for a term of five years. 


Mr. Justice Jeffrey agreed that an agreement 
which would restrict the defendant from en- 
gaging in business anywhere would be un- 
reasonable, and would therefore be void. How- 
ever, he held that the present agreement, when 
properly read, was not to be so understood, 
and that it set a limit to its action, in regard 
both to time and to place. He considered 
the agreement not unreasonable, the relation- 
ship between the parties not having been that 
of master and servant. An interlocutory in- 
junction was granted with costs. 


Sottroff, et al. versus Dimitroff (Ontario), 
1933, Ontario Weekly Notes, page 249. 





Individual Right of Action under Profes- 
sional Syndicates Act of Quebec 


A workman who held a 4th class certificate 
as mechanical engineer was employed by the 
City of Montreal on the construction of a 
sewer, this work coming under the Fair Wages 
regulations, under which a wage rate of 75 
cents an hour was stipulated in the contract 
between the City and the contractor for that 
class of labour. He claimed that the wages 
he had actually received were at the rate of 
40 cents an hour, leaving a balance in all of 
$797.30 still due to him by the contractor. He 
brought an action in the Superior Court 
at Montreal under section 14a of the Profes- 
sional Syndicates Act for that amount, The 
contractor contended that he had not engaged 
the plaintiff as a mechanical engineer, but as 
a labourer at a wage of 40 cents an hour. 


Mr. Justice Denis, in his judgment, pointed 
out that the Professional Syndicates Act (the 
Trade Union Act) of the Province, applied 
only to associations of 20 persons or more, but 
did not apply to the individual members of 
such associations, much less to persons not 
members. 

The plaintiff, however, cited section 14a of 
the Act, which was added in 1931, providing as 
follows:— 

“Tf it be stipulated in any contract that work- 
men, or the members of the syndicate, union or 
federation of syndicates shall receive a stated 
wage, such workmen or members, although not. 
a party to the contract, are entitled to the rate 
of wages therein stated, notwithstanding any re- 
nunciation thereto afterwards agreed upon by 
them, whether express or implied.” 
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His Honour said that the question at issue 
was as to the interpretation of the word “or” 
in the second line of the above section, whether 
it was disjunctive, as claimed by the plaintiff, 
or conjunctive, as claimed by the defendant. 
The first interpretation in his opinion would 
involve a fundamental change in the inten- 
tion of the whole Act. Undoubtedly the Act 
had in view associations seeking the com- 
mon good of their members, and not indivi- 
duals seeking private benefits, and it must 
be presumed that the amendment was not in- 
tended to change that main purpose of the 
Act. 

The judgment concluded that the plaintiff 
had not proved his claim, having failed to 
establish that he had been engaged by the 
defendant as a mechanical engineer, as he 
alleged. The plaintiff’s claim was therefore 
denied with costs. 

Bilodeau versus Loranger and City of Mont- 
real (Quebec), 1933. Rapports Judiciatres de 
Quebec (Cour Supérieure) vol. 71, page 180. 





Another case, like the one preceding, con- 
cerned the claim of a workman, under sec- 
tion 14a of the Professional Syndicates Act, 
for alleged arrears of wages, being the sum 
of the difference between the fair wages rate 
and the rate actually paid by the contractor. 
The contractor in this case had agreed with 
the City of Montreal to pay his employees 
90 cents per hour, but the workman received 
only 60 cents an hour. Sometimes the work- 
men were paid in presence of the city repre- 
sentative, when they received 90 cents an hour, 
but afterwards returned 30 cents; and some- 
times in his absence, when they received 60 


cents an hour. 


The workman claimed the 
amount of the difference between the two 
rates, basing his action on Section 14a, quoted 
above. The contractor contended that no 
legal obligation existed between himself and 
the plaintiff—the former had agreed to work 
for 60 cents an hour, and had signed a receipt 
for his wages on that basis in presence of the 
city inspector. 

Mr. Justice Demers, in the Superior Court 
at Montreal, stated that the case hinged on 
the interpretation of section 14a, as to which 
there had been conflicting judgments. The 
defendant denied that the article applied to 
workmen not belonging to a trade union under 
the Act, and that the right of action belonged 
to the corporate union, not to an individual 
workman. “It is true,” he said, “ that the word 
‘or’ is sometimes employed in a statute as 
the equivalent of ‘and,’ and it is equally 
true that the lawmaker may be presumed to 
have used the word in its proper sense...... 
This Section 14a is therefore a new law, hav- 
ing no reference to syndicates or unions; and 
it is not a union, but an individual member 
or workman who is entitled to benefit from 
its provisions. If any doubt in the matter 
exists, this law, being a law to remedy abuses, 
should in any event be interpreted in the work- 
man’s favour...... Without Section 14a the 
City alone could prosecute the contractor, but 
to-day the right belongs to the workman—it 
belongs to him, not as condition in an agree- 
ment, but as a legal right.” 

The claim of the workman was therefore 
allowed. 

Corbeil versus Cadieux (Quebec), 1933. Rap- 
ports Judiciaires de Quebec (Cour Supéréure), 
vol. 71, page 188. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 

NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada showed 

a substantial increase at the beginning of 
May, according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,998 
firms, each employing a minimum of 15 
workers and representing all industries except 
agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly special- 
ized business. The working forces of these 
firms aggregated 714,891 persons, as compared 
with 699,414 in the preceding month. The 
employment index (with the average in the 
calendar year 1926, as the base equal to 100) 
stood at 77:6, as compared with 76-0 on 
April 1, and 87:5 at the beginning of May 
of last year. In the preceding eleven years, 
the indexes for May 1 were as follows: 1931, 
102-2; 1980, 111-4; 1929, 116-2; 1928, 106-8; 
1927, 101-8; 1926, 95-4; 1925, 91-9; 1924, 92-9; 
1923, 92-5; 1922, 84-3 and 1921, 85-1. 

At the beginning of May, 19383, the per- 
centage of unemployment reported to the 
Department of Labour by local trade unions 
stood at 24-5 in contrast with percentages 
of 25:1 at the beginning of April, 19383, and 
23:0 at the beginning of May, 1932. The 
percentage for May was based on the reports 
compiled by the Department of Labour from 
a total of 1,716 labour organizations covering 
a membership of 153,623 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a gain in business 
transacted by those offices during April, 1933, 
when compared with that of the preceding 
month, but a marked decline from the trans- 
actions of April, 1932, farming being the 
group in which the highest gain was shown 
under the first comparison and construction 
and maintenance the largest loss under the 
second. Vacancies in April, 1933, numbered 
24,652, applications 47,566 and placements in 
regular and casual employment 23,415. 

The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in sixty-nine cities was little changed at $6.86 
for May as compared with $6.83 for April. 
Comparative figures for earlier dates are $6.90 

64469—14 


for May, 1982; $854 for May, 1931; $11.17 
for May, 1980; $11.29 for May, 1926; $10.22 for 
May, 1922; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and $7.43 for May, 1914. In wholesale prices 
the index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics advanced to 66:9 for May 
as compared with 65:4 for April. Comparative 
figures for certain previous dates are, 67-4 for 
May, 1982; 72-5 for May, 1931; 89-7 for May, 
1980; 100-2 for May, 1926; 164-3 for May, 
1920 (the peak); and 64-2 for May, 1914. 


During May a Board of 


Industrial Conciliation and Investiga- 
Disputes tion was established by the 
Investigation Minister of Labour, on the 
Aet application of the employ- 


ing company, in connection 
with a dispute between the Hull Electric Com- 
pany and its operating and maintenance em- 
ployees. Two other Boards were completed 
during the month. Full particulars of the 
recent proceedings under the Act are given 
on page 586. 


The Seventeenth Session of 


Seventeenth the International Labour 
International Conference opened at Gen- 
Labour eva on June 8. The pro- 
Conference gram of the Conference was 


outlined in the issue of tthe 
Lasour Gazerte for April, page 399, and it is 
expected that a full account of the proceed- 
ings, with the text of the Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations adopted, will appear in 
the next issue. The Canadian delegation was 
as follows:— 

Delegates representing the Government of 
Canada: Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian advisory 
officer, League of Nations, Geneva; Mr. P. E. 
Renaud, secretary, office of the Canadian Ad- 
visory Officer, League of Nations, Geneva; 

Adviser to the Government Delegates: Mr. 
Pierre Beaulé, president, Federation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada, Quebec, P.Q.; 

Delegate representing the Employers of 
Canada: Mr. A. R. Goldie, Galt, Ontario, 
chairman of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee, Canadian Manufacturers Association. 
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Delegate representing the Workers of Can- 
ada: Mr. James Simpson, Toronto, Ontario, 
vice-president, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 

For the first time in the history of the 

Conference the United States is directly 
associated with the work of the 17th session, 
being represented by “ observers,” having the 
power to take part in discussions. These 
representatives include Miss Mary Anderson, 
of the U.S. Department of Labour, delegates 
‘from the American Federation of Labor, 
and others. 
The Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company de- 
cided during April to lease 
certain mineral claims to 
their unemployed miners. 
Payments are made for 
gold and silver according to schedule rates, 
and the treatment rate is $5 per ton of 2,000 
pounds in minimum 25-ton lots. The 2 per 
cent government tax is payable by the lessees, 
and royalties based on the net smelter re- 
turns are deducted. A reasonable amount of 
assaying is done by the company free of 
charge. The Rossland Miner, in announcing 
this plan said: “The decision of the Con- 
solidated Company, in line with its endeav- 
ours to give every relief possible to the un- 
employed, may go far towards relieving the 
unemployment situation here. The leasing of 
the properties it is believed by many will 
absorb all the unemployed or a greater por- 
tion through these operations as they mater- 
jalize.’ The Trail correspondent of the 
Lasour GazettE wrote on June 1 that the 
company’s scheme of leasing part of their 
mineral claims at Rossland to miners was 
bearing fruit, and that a considerable number 
were off the list of unemployed and were do- 
ing well. Labour conditions at Trail were re- 
ported to be more hopeful than in April. 


An Act to provide for the 
regulation of the conditions 
of industries by means of 
conciliation and arbitration, 
to establish an industrial 
court and define its juris- 
diction, and for other purposes, received the 
Royal Assent in Queensland in January. The 
Act repeals the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Acts, 1929 to 1931 (Lasour Gazerte, April, 
1930, page 381), and considerably modifies 
the system of conciliation and arbitration. 
The new Act maintains the Industrial Court 
established by the former Act. The Court 
will consist in future of three persons ap- 
pointed by the Governor in Council, one of 
whom must be a judge of the Supreme Court, 
who will act as president. The conciliation 


Claims leased 
to unemployed 
miners at 


Trail, B.C. 


Conciliation 
and Arbitration 
in Queensland, 
Australia 
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boards and conciliation commissioners are 
abolished. A provision of the former Act, 
to the effect that before a dispute could be 
referred to the Court it had to be certified 
by a conciliation commissioner that no agree- 
ment could be reached before a conciliation 
board, has been repealed. A member of the 
Court may now convene a conference, which 
the interested parties are obliged to attend, 
in order to prevent or to settle an industrial 
dispute. The right to call a conference may 
be conferred by the Court on an industrial 
magistrate. Any agreement concluded in such 
a conference is enforceable as an award of 
the Court. 


No appeal lies against the decisions of the 
Industrial Court, which has jurisdiction in 
all industrial matters. The Act prescribes, 
however, that certain general working con- 
ditions must be contained in an award, as 
for instance the 44-hour week, to be worked 
in six out of seven consecutive days. From 
time to time declarations as to the cost of 
living, the standard of living, the basic wage 
and standard hours may be made by the 
Court. 


Strikes and lockouts not authorized by the 
trade associations of workers or employers, 
as the case may be, after decision taken by a 
secret ballot, are prohibited. In cases where 
there is no union the ballot is organized by 
the Registrar among the persons interested in 
the dispute. 


The new Act does not affect existing agree- 
ments and awards, which remain in force until 
rescinded or superseded under the new pro- 
cedure (a note on the Australian system of 
arbitration appeared in the Lasour GazgErTs, 
February, 1932, page 110). 


Mr. Wilham Middleton 
New Minister Dennies, president of the 
of Labour National Labour Council 
in British (Vancouver) of the All- 
Columbia Canadian Congress of 


Labour, was sworn in on 
May 16 as Minister of Labour of the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia. The new minister 
has been a member of the Amalgamated 
Carpenters of Canada continuously since 1906. 
He enlisted with the Canadian Engineers in 
1915, and served in France, winning the 
Military Medal, and returned to Canada as 
Quartermaster-Sergeant. In announcing this 
appointment the Hon. S. F, Tolmie, premier 
of the Province, said :— 


“Believing that it is the wish of the people 
that we bring into the government service 
representatives of all branches of our indus- 
trial life, and believing that it is in the public 
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interest so to do, I have brought into the 
government as minister of labour Mr. William 
Middleton Dennies, a member of the higher 
executive of Canadian labour organizations 
within the province. I know that in so doing 
we have secured a man who will do honour 
to the highest principles of labour, who will 
work in the interests of labour and through 
organized labour in the interest and welfare 
of the province as a whole. In order that the 
inclusion of Mr. Dennies in the government 
might be effected, the ministries of mines and 
labour have been separated, the Hon. W. A. 
McKenzie continuing as minister of mines 
and Mr. Dennies to assume the portfolio of 
labour. Tribute is due to Hon. W. A. Mc- 
Kenzie for his administration of the portfolio 
of labour during his tenancy of that office, a 
responsibility he shared in company with the 
portfolio of Mines. It is felt that in the 
appointment of Mr. Dennies we will have a 
man who is particularly allied to labour and 
in the closest possible contact with labour 
problems.” 


The Hon. Mr. Dennies, in a_ statement 
issued after his appointment, announced that 
he would endeavour to make a “real critical 
survey” of industries in the province in re- 
gard to the unemployment situation, in order 
that a system of reducing hours of work or 
rotating employment might be devised, and 
present unproductive expenditures on relief 
be substantially reduced. He also stated that 
a general “back to the land” scheme would 
be devised, men with farming experience be- 
ing given preference as to the locality of re- 
linquished pre-emptions and other available 
farm lands. “Others of less or probably no 
experience in agricultural work will be dealt 
with on a colonization scheme yet to be 
formulated. Probably it may be called 
‘supervised colonization scheme’ or ‘commun- 
ity farming’.” 


Recently there has been 


“Statistical received in the Department 
procedure of of Labour a volume en- 
public titled “Statistical Procedure 
Employment of Public Employment 
Offices” Offices” by Mrs. Annabel 


M. Stewart and Dr. Bryce 
M. Stewart, published by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York. In its sub-title the 
book is described as “An Analysis of Practice 
in Various Countries and a Plan for Standard 
Procedure in the United States Made for the 
Committee on Governmental Labour Statis- 
tics of the American Statistical Association.” 
The volume has been compiled and published 
as the result of a request made by the Inter- 
national Association of Public Employment 


Services to the Committee on Governmental 
Labour Statistics of the American Statistical 
Association. Detailed studies have been car- 
ried out by research at the International 
Labour Office, Geneva, and in the capitals 
of France, Germany, Great Britain, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. On the American continent 
information relative to the statistical pro- 
cedure of employment offices was secured in 
consultation with the Director of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada and the Employ- 
ment Service Branch of the Department of 
Labour, and from the several States having 
public employment offices in the American 
Union. 

The study sets forth in detailed form the 
statistical procedure of the Employment Ser- 
vices in the various countries visited, but in 
addition the development of public employ- 
ment offices, their organization, and all pro- 
cedures whether statistical or related to place- 
ment, are outlined in considerable detail. The 


book provides a useful handbook for any one 


who would wish to study the inception and 
growth of free public employment offices, and 
since the information has been collected 
through original research it has a definiteness 
and clarity which could not be secured other- 
wise. 

Perhaps the most interesting point in so 
far as Canada is concerned is that public 
Employment Service development in this 
country has reasonably well kept pace with 
that in the major countries of the world, while 
in the matter of co-ordination of services in 
different parts of the country the example 
set by Canada has been and is _ being 
thoroughly studied in the United States in 
connection with plans for the improvement 
of the employment services of the Republic. 
Such differences as occur between the Cana- 
dian system and European offices arise from 
the fact that use is made of the public em- 
ployment offices in connection with unem- 
ployment insurance systems in some countries, 
while the offices in Canada relate solely to 
placement work. From the statistical view- 
point—one of the chief factors in causing the 
present study to be made—the Canadian 
Service would seem to provide as satisfactory 
an example as would the Services in any of 
the older countries, 


The principles of unemploy- 


“Waiting ment insurance were dis- 
period” in cussed by Mr. Sam A. 
unemployment Lewisohn, chairman of the 
insurance Board of the American 


Management Association, in 
the eve of Reviews and World’s Work, 
March, 1933. In his view there are two dis- 
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tinct types of unemployment, namely, “fair 
weather unemployment,” and “hard times 
unemployment.” As a general rule men 
thrown. out of work in prosperous times can 
find jobs elsewhere, and in any case the dis- 
tress resulting from unemployment at such 
times is of a mild type. Mr. Lewisohn there- 
fore considers it unwise to overstress the relief 
of “fair weather’ unemployment; no scheme 
of insurance which provided relief at such 
times could have reserves sufficient to cope 
with “hard times” unemployment. 

In order to maintain reserve funds for use 
in times of greatest stress he suggests that a 
long “waiting period” should become an im- 
portant part of any future scheme. “The 
waiting period is the probationary period 
after a worker loses his job during which no 
benefits are paid to him. It is the pivotal 
and crucial provision in any insurance scheme, 
and its length—that is, the number of weeks 
before which benefits are paid—has an im- 
portant effect upon the manner in which the 
insurance scheme works. It is a controlling 
feature in determining the period during which 
the funds shall be distributed, whether during 
prosperous times or during hard times. There 
is, after all, a maximum amount of premium 
that industry can afford to pay; and _ this 
premium will go much further in relieving 
real distress if it is not dissipated during 
periods of minor distress. One can usually 
buy a surprisingly large amount of major 
risk protection by rigorously eliminating any 
attempt to protect the minor risks at the 
same time. This is a well-recognized prin- 
ciple that is found in accident and health 
insurance.” 

The writer admits that “to abandon, as one 
of our main objectives, protection against un- 
employment during prosperous times is a 
revolutionary suggestion.” On the other hand, 
he points out, “the alleviation of hard-times 
unemployment is essential. The alleviation 
of the constant fair-weather seasonal, and 
technological unemployment may be useful, 
but is non-essential. The danger is that the 
non-essential may drain the essential, and 
fritter away our reserves.” 


A bill entitled the United 
States Old Age Security Act, 
now before Congress, would 
establish an Old Age Se- 
curity Bureau in the De- 
partment of Labour. The sum of ten million 
dollars would be appropriated annually to be 
apportioned among the States and Territories 
which accept the provisions of the Act. The 
proposed Bureau would decide whether State 
-plans conform to the purposes of the Act, and 


United States 
Old Age 
Security Act 


would pay or withhold a State allotment ac- 
cording to its decision. All state plans, to re- 
ceive an allotment, must contain the follow- 
ing provisions: Plans must be State-wide and 
mandatory: an old person receiving relief must 
be a citizen of the United States, and resident 
within the State for a period to be determined 
by the State; he must be 65 years or more; 
and must not possess real or personal property 
valued at more than $5,000, or have children or 
other persons responsible under State law for 
his support and able to support him. 

The Federal allotment must not exceed one- 
third of the total amount paid to old persons 
under the plan, except that payments made 
in excess of $1 a day to any such person, and 
payments made to persons who are not citizens 
of the United States shall not be taken into 
account. The proportion of the amount of the 
Federal allotment paid to any person shall be 
a lien on the estate of the assisted person and 
upon his death shall be collected by the State 
and reported to the Bureau. 


The Women’s Minimum 
Registration Wage Board of the Prov- 
of female ince of Quebec directs the 


attention of employers of 
female labour in the prov- 
ince to the recent order re- 
quiring such employers to 
keep registers containing the names, ages and 
addresses of all their female employees, the 
number of hours worked each day and the 
wages earned by such employees, be they em- 
ployed by the day, hour, piece or any other 
method. (The text of this order appeared in 
the last issue of the Laspour GAZETTE, page 
521.) In a recent letter addressed to employ- 
ers, Mr. Gustave Francq, chairman of the 
Board, says: 

“ Negligence or refusal to comply with this 
Order in Council or any other disposition of 
the law, or of an order of the Minimum Wage 
Board renders one liable to a fine not exceed- 
ing fifty dollars and the costs, for each viola- 
tion, and failure to pay fine and the costs, to 
an imprisonment of not less than one month 
and not more than two months. As it is 
essential that these dispositions be complied 
with, the Board will strictly exact that these 
registers be kept, for, without this, it is im- 
possible to say whether or not piece workers 
have been paid according to the Minimum 
Wage Schedule. It was brought to the notice 
of the Board that, in many cases, piece work- 
ers could not make the minimum wages stipu- 
lated in the different orders, and _ that 
advantage was taken of the 80 per cent clause 
to that end. The Board wishes to advise you 
that if this practice does not cease, it shall be 


employees in 
Quebec to be 
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forced to abolish the 80 per cent clause and 
will exact that female workers by the week, 
by the piece or otherwise be paid not less than 
the minimum wage to which they are en- 
titled as per their experience.” 

The “80 per cent clause” of the various 
orders of the Board, mentioned above, pro- 
vides that in the case of piece workers of more 
than six months’ experience, it is sufficient if 
at least 80 per cent receive wages conformable 
to the order. 4 


The 13th annual report of 


Mother’s the Executive Director to 
allowances the Council of the Cana- 
during the dian Council on Child and 
depression Family Welfare contains 


the following paragraphs:— 
“The Mothers’ Allowances services in all six 
provinces with this legislation in force have 
stood up very effectively under a strain of un- 
anticipated severity. In 1932 there were ap- 
proximately 42,000 mothers and their children 
under this form of aid. In all the provinces ex- 
cept Ontario and Nova Scotia reductions in 
rates have been effected, with least hardship in 
Manitoba, where the budget and schedule sys- 
tem always in force has allowed automatic ad- 
justments with the downward movement in the 
cost of living. In Saskatchewan the allowance 
has always differed from that of the other pro- 
vinces in that it has been a grant in aid only, 
and further reductions in the past year have 
created a situation in which the great number 
of the beneficiaries quite obviously require 
supplementary relief from other sources. Brit- 
ish Columbia’s expenditures and provisions 
were long regarded as difficult to justify from 
the point of view of the actual need of many 
of the beneficiaries as well as from that of the 
province’s resources. Marked adjustments, in- 
evitably unpopular, have followed on the adop- 
tion of reorganization, suggested by the Coun- 
cil, by British Columbia in the past year. 
“The year has brought marked difficulties in 
this field of social aid, occasioned by the facts 
that (1) mothers’ allowances, except in Sas- 
katchewan, have always been regarded in Can- 
ada (and in the United States) as a specialized 
form of family welfare service, and therefore as 
providing a more constructive plan of mainten- 
ance and individual development for the family 
than was contemplated under civic or provin- 
cial ‘relief to the indigent.’ The widespread 
development of direct relief, by force of cir- 
cumstances on a minimum scale, has thrown 
into comparison the higher standards of aid 
generally available under mothers’ allowances, 
and is causing steady pressure towards the low- 
ering of the latter to correspond with the for- 


mer; (2) children have reached the maximum 
age of benefit under mothers’ allowances, but 
like the adolescent in the average family, have 
found little placement opportunity. In such 
cases there is continuous pressure for the con- 
tinuance of. the mothers’ allowance to the 
family, especially since it is usually at a better 
scale than the relief grant to a family of corre- 
sponding size. ‘The Council offices have taken 
the stand consistently that such indirect use of 
mothers’ allowances for unemployment relief is 
unjustified, can only tend to inflict hardship on 
the younger members of the allowance family, 


and eventually to lower the whole standard 


and purpose of allowances themselves; older 
employable children in allowance families 
should be regarded as unemployment cases.” 
The Parliament of the 
Child Protection United Kingdom recently 
in the Uniied adopted the Children and 


Kingdom Young Persons Act, 1933, 
consolidating eight earlier 
Acts. Among many other provisions the Act 


lays down general restrictions on the em- 
ployment of children; it empowers local 
authorities to make by-laws with respect to 
the employment of persons under 18 years 
of age, other than children (i.e., those under 
twelve); prohibits street trading by persons 
under sixteen, and provides for the regulation 
by by-laws of street trading by persons be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 18; lays down 
restrictions on children taking part in enter- 
tainments; prohibits persons under 16 from 
taking part in dangerous performances, and 
provides for the licensing of children between 
the ages of 12 and 16 to be trained to take 
part in dangerous performances; prohibits 
children under fourteen going abroad for the 
purpose of performing for profit; and provides 
that no persons between the ages of 14 and 
18 shall be sent abroad for this purpose ex- 
cept in pursuance of a licence. One section 
of the Act deals with the prevention of 
cruelty to children and young persons, the 
treatment of juvenile offenders, etc. 


Hon. C. J. Arcand, Min- 
ister of Labour for the 
Province of Quebec, in an 
address at Montreal, on 
May 19, announced that, in 
accordance with legislation 
adopted at the recent session of the legis- 
lature, the 40-hour working week would 
shortly be made effective in the construc- 
tion industry in the Province as a palliative 
for the present emergency. This action 
would be taken, he said, as a result of 
a recent conference between the Depart- 
ment of Labour, the Builders’ Exchange, the 
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Montreal Trades and Labour Council, the 
National Catholic Syndicate, and construc- 
tion trade unions. Eventually it was hoped 
that the new law would be extended to trade 
and industry. 

In a statement on June 8, Mr. Arcand 
announced that the provincial government 
would endeavour to organize an interprovin- 
cial conference, to be held at Ottawa next 
autumn, for the purpose of securing uniform 
legislation limiting hours of labour in industry 
and trade throughout Canada. _ 


Shorter working hours in 


Shorter hours industry were approved by 


and work- a special committee recently 
sharing appointed by the United 
favoured by States Chamber of Com- 
U.S. Chamber merce to study and report 


on changes in wage rates 
and working periods, and 
their effects upon the restoration of economic 
equilibrium. The report of the committee 
was considered at the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce in May. Its recom- 
mendations were briefly as follows:— 

All employers should determine the extent 
to which working time can be reduced with- 
out impeding efficiency or adversely affecting 
the welfare of the workers, and should adjust 
their schedules so as to provide employment 
for the largest number of workers. While unem- 
ployment continues serious, employers should 
apply the principle of sharing work, with 40 
hours a week as a maximum working period. 
Each trade organization should encourage the 
adoption of spread-work methods, and the 
Government also should divide work as far 
as possible among its employees. When work 
sharing is introduced, working time should be 
adjusted to the varying requirements of the 
workers, so that the wages of those already 
on the payroll may be protected. The mini- 
mum number of hours of work should be 
sufficient to provide adequate wages. Work- 
ing schedules should be made flexible, and 
in the event of technological changes, hours 
of work should be adjusted, and trained 
workers re-allocated so as to permit the re- 
tention of the largest possible number. The 
gains accruing to business enterprise from in- 
creases in productivity and technical effi- 
ciency should be shared with consumers in 
the form of lower prices, and with wage- 
earners in the form of increased wages. With 
due allowance for changes in the cost of liv- 
ing, wage rates should be such as to permit 
the consuming power of the workers to keep 
pace with productive capacity. The absolute 
minimum wage of full-time workers should 
be sufficient for their essential living require- 


of Commerce 


ments; such workers should also be able to 
accumulate reserves to meet the risks of un- 
employment, illness, and old age, with the 
help of thrift and benefit plans provided by 
employers. In view of the variations of 
hours and wages in various industries, no 
State or national legislation should establish 
fixed standards. On the other hand, the 
Federal Government should sanction agree- 
ments entered into voluntarily by those con- 
cerned, establishing minimum wage scales and 
maximum working hours, provided the Gov- 
ernment considers such agreements would tend 
to promote the public interest and prevent 
unfair competition; such agreements should 
be legally binding. 


A plan to establish a sys- 


Proposed tem of farm apprenticeship 
plan for for unemployed men _ be- 
apprenticing tween the ages of 18 and 
young menon 22 years was recently con- 
farms sidered by the Winnipeg 


Board of Trade. Under 
this plan each young man would be appren- 
ticed to a farmer for a term of two years. 
In the first year the provincial government 
would pay- $5 for each of the six winter 
months, the farmer paying $10 a month dur- 
ing the summer season. In the second year 
the farmer’s payments during the summer 
months would be increased to $15 a month, 
the government's contribution in winter con- 
tinuing as in the first year. In devising this 
plan the Board had in mind the problem 
resulting from the release of large groups of 
youths from school, having no prospect of 
employment in industry. 


An inquiry into the work- 
ing of the Social Insurance 
law, which took effect in 


Two years 
of sickness 


insurance in France in 1930 (Lazsour 
France GAZETTE, June, 1930, page 
623, etc.), was recently 


made by the French Confederation of Medical 
Practitioners, for the purpose of determining 
the extent of abuses of the system that had 
been alleged. “On the whole,” it is stated, 
“the inquiry into this aspect of social insur- 
ance leaves a satisfactory impression. Pessi- 
mists had prophesied that the scheme would 
soon collapse, undermined by the combined 
abuses of insured persons and doctors. Noth- 
ing of the sort has occurred, as the financial 
prosperity of the funds bear witness. The 
enquiry, while noting the insufficiency of in- 
spections, destroys the legend of wholesale 
abuse. The population of the French towns 
and country districts remains on the whole 
reliable and honest, and even in a time of 
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economic stress there has been no exploitation 
of the funds. This augurs well for the future.” 

No conflict between the medical unions and 
the funds in respect of the appointment of 
inspecting doctors was found. At least four 
methods of remuneration are in use: a fixed 
annual salary, a fixed annual payment for 
each insured person, payment by the day or 
hour, and payment for each file checked (in 
the case of inspection of documents). Un- 
justified drawing of cash benefit is stated to 
be rare in most departments, but considerable 
in a few. The proportion of cases in each 
department or fund in which the visit of the 
inspecting doctor led to an immediate return 
to work is remarkable; it varied from 5 per 
cent to 20 and 30 per cent, and in exceptional 
cases 50 per cent. Though the Act has been 
in force for two years, whole departments still 
have no inspection, and in others inspection 
is rare and inefficient. This the report de- 
scribes as a grave defect; to the suggestion 
that abuses do not occur it answers that much 
more probably they are simply not discovered. 
The absence, among 15,000,000 members, of 
the idea of exploiting the funds is described 
as very improbable. 

The Social Insurance law provides for the 
compulsory insurance of all wage earners 
whose wages do not exceed 15,000 francs per 
annum (18,000 francs in the larger cities), 
against sickness, incapacity, old age and death ; 
and also extends maternity and unemployment 
benefits. The cost of the insurance is borne 
by the employer, the worker and the state, 
the amount of contribution from the worker 
varying in accordance with the remuneration. 
The assessment amounts to about 8 per cent 
for industrial workers and about 2 per cent 
for agricultural workers, half to be paid by 
the worker and half by the employer. 





The school for the unemployed at Sydney, 
NS., completed its first year this month. The 
annual report showed that good progress was 
made by the students in the classes, which 
were conducted by college graduates. 





During the month of May a total of 2,516 
accidents were reported to the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board in the industries 
in Schedule 1 of the Act, 14 of which were 
fatal cases; in Schedule 2 industries 142 were 
reported including 1 fatal case; and 193 acci- 
dents to employees of the Crown, 1 of which 
was fatal, were reported during the month 
making in all 2,851, of which 16 were fatal. 





In connection with the Seventh Census of 
Canada, 1931, the Census and Vital Statistics 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


has issued a report showing the number of the 
gainfully employed ten years of age and over, 
classified according to occupation and sex, for 
cities of 30,000 population and over. This re- 
port will be followed shortly by a report giving 
similar information for all Canada, an outline 
of which will be given in a future issue of the 
LaBpour GAZETTE. 


rs 


A series of free lectures for the unemployed 
commenced at Montreal Technical School on 
June 12. Twenty lectures were to be given 
on each of the following subjects: industrial 
physics; matter (measures); pressures in 
liquids; pressures in gases; atmospheric 
pressure; force and motion; levers and bal- 
ance; centre of gravity; internal resistance; 
falling bodies; energy; work; friction; simple 
machines; heat; transmission of heat; humid- 
ity; expansion and contraction ; fusion-vapori- 
zation; gas and steam engines; light. Scholar- 
ships and prizes will be offered to the students 


after optional examinations. 





The Ontario Medical Association, at a con- 
vention held at Toronto during May, adopted 
a resolution recommending that the medical 
care of indigent persons should be removed 
from the jurisdiction of municipal authorities, 
and that a provincial Board, similar to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, should be 
established for the purpose of dealing with 
the payment of doctors for such medical ser- 
vices. It was stated that confusion and in- 
equality of payments result from the present 
method of municipal control, and that medi- 
cal men are now called upon to bear an 
undue burden in connection with existing 
economic conditions. 





Canadian labour sustained a serious loss 
recently in the death of Mr. 8S. E. White, 
President of the Canadian Association of 
Railway Enginemen, Conductors, Trainmen, 
Yardmen, Telegraphers and Dispatchers, as a 
result of an accident on the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 32 miles east of Montreal. 
The late Mr. White came to this country at 
the age of 16 from Bisley, England, and shortly 
afterwards entered the service of the Grand 
Trunk Railway. For nineteen years he was a 
member of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, and at the inception of the Cana- 
dian Association of Railway Enginemen in 
1921 he became its organizer. In 1923 he was 
elected president of the organization, a posi- 
tion he held until the time of his death. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


NDUSTRIAL conditions, as affecting the 

employment situation throughout Can- 
ada at the end of May, were reported by 
Superintendents of the Employment Service 
of Canada to be as follows: 

In Nova Scotia farmers were busy plant- 
ing potatoes. Trawlers and deep sea fisher- 
men reported good catches. The lobster catch 
had improved and salmon and fresh herring 
were plentiful. There were no new develop- 
ments in the logging industry. Mines operated 
from one to four days in the New Glasgow 
district during the last week of the month. 
Sydney mines were idle and in Glace Bay and 
vicinity an average of nearly four days per 
mine was worked. Iron and steel industries 
were on short time, but mineral water and 
cereal manufacturers and _ confectioners 
reported improvement. Business was good in 
oil refineries, but sugar refining fair. No new 
construction was in progress, although con- 
siderable repair work was under way, also city 
street and sewer construction was being con- 
tinued. There was a considerable increase in 
railway and automobile traffic due to the holi- 
day. The first tourist steamship from New 
York docked in Halifax during the week. 
Freight traffic was reported good. Trade, both 
wholesale and retail, was fair, with collections 
slow. There was a good demand for domes- 
tics, housekeepers and _ charworkers, with 
plenty of applicants to fill all orders. 

New Brunswick farmers were busy plough- 
ing and seeding. Assorted seed, supplied by 
the Provincial Government, was being distri- 
buted under the jurisdiction of the Chatham 
Town Council. Lobster fishing was fairly 
good, with quantities going to the United 
States by truck. Shad were being taken in 
fair quantities in Saint John harbour. Sar- 
dine fishermen were busy, there being con- 
siderable demand from canning plants in 
Maine, which had not operated for some years. 
Pulpwood cutting had started and a large 
number of men were going in at the lower 
end of Saint John County and Charlotte 
County. There were plenty of applicants 
available. Very little new construction work 
was being commenced, but many small repair 
jobs were in progress. Street paving was 
being continued. Manufacturing generally 
showed little change, although confectioners 
and food stuff manufacturers reported business 
fair. Railway passenger and freight traffic was 
fair, but waterfront work quiet. Retail and 
wholesale trade was fair, as also were col- 


lections. There were few calls for permanent 
domestic workers, but casual workers were in 
fair demand. 

A slight improvement in farming was 
reported by the majority of offices in the 
Province of Quebec. Activity in logging was 
indicated by the placement of a number of 
river drivers through the Employment Office 
at Quebec City. Mining in the Amos zone 
showed a distinct improvement. Manufactur- 
ing industries in Quebec, Hull and Sherbrooke 
were somewhat better. In Montreal, cloth- 
ing and textile trades were active. Tobacco. 
metallurgy and rubber were quiet and verv 
little activity was in evidence in the boot and 
shoe trades. In Three Rivers, on the other 
hand, increased production was reported in 
the boot and shoe industry and improvement 
in paper manufacturing. Building tradesmen 
were In demand in Hull and Montreal. In 
the latter city a large number of workers were 
employed on street repairs and sewer con- 
struction. Inactivity in building construction 
was reported by Quebec and Sherbrooke, but 
in Three Rivers a few repair jobs were in 
progress. Transportation was quiet, except at 
Three Rivers, where a quantity of paper had 
been shipped. Trade had increased in Mont- 
real and Quebec City, and a satisfactory situa- 
tion was reported from Sherbrooke. The 
demand for domestics had increased con- 
siderably and, as is customary at this time of 
the year, several casual placements had been 
made by all offices. 

While the majority of offices in Ontario 
reported very little demand for farm workers, 
several offices continued to receive orders and 
experienced no difficulty in providing suitable 
help. Tobacco planting in Norfolk County 
had commenced, with sufficient workers avail- 
able locally to meet the requirements. Cut- 
ting and peeling will soon be in full swing 
in the Port Arthur district and camps are 
being opened which will give employment to 
a large number of men. Pulpwood cutters 
were in demand at Timmins and Sault Ste 
Marie, also river drivers at the latter point 
and at Sudbury. Mining in the Cobalt area 
was active and although each operation was 
small, there was considerable improvement in 
the aggregate for several hitherto unemployed 
workers. Building construction, with few 
exceptions was limited to repair work, but. 
considerable employment continued on high- 
way, street and sewer construction. The manu- 
facturing industries generally showed improve- 
ment, and although conditions in many centres 
had not returned to normal, old hands were 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official statistics except where noted) 























1933 1932 
May April March May April March 
Trade, external aggregate....... SPIO EIR AIO 40,769, 251 70,011,671 85, 763, 611 57, 201, 708 98,455, 941 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMIPUON setts ce ee Oo Pelee ikicetee tees 20,457, 294 32, 850, 623 44 361,312 29, 794, 296 57,437, 184 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 20,011, 652 36,578, 834 40,594,404 26, 927,756 39, 749, 307 
Customs duty collected......... $ |.....2.---0s-- 3, 923,301 6,777,567 8,014,139 6,082,178 12,479,754 
Bank debits to _ individual 
ACCOUNtS peur catewwysle suse s toyed Sle chtis epee otras 1,876, 753,214] 1,887,323,562) 2,175, 183,890) 2,073, 905,560 2,024,037, 771 
Bank notes in circulation........ Do lancet cette 134, 272,610 130, 135, 230 131,073,118 137,352, 511 132,568,016 
Bank deposits, savings.......... SEN OS. 1,399,541,563] 1,389,114, 966] 1,387,026, 640] 1,392,887, 756} 1,388,522, 723 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............- 913,022, 937 924,913,714) 1,057, 227,680] 1,069.590, 424] 1,070,513, 920 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Comnion stocks. 2200... sae 63:7 51-9 47-3 45-8 54-0 64-1 
Preferred. Stocks). .4. oak. delsno aussie 54-6 47-2 47-3 50-2 55-4 58-0 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 98-1 101-3 100-0 113-2 111-3 110-6 
(2) Prices, acholeenle, Index 
EERE SS A 66-9 65-4 64-4 67-7 68-4 69-1 
{2) Presa Retail, Family Bud- 

POC GSTS eh Renee idee eee 15-58 15-74 15-59 16-45 17-09 17-16 
Business Lallures. NUM Der ices seer seer nie otis vine aieoss sols omelet tits pce era 204 190 208 
Business,failuressha bilities“ Sania... ssccoee sc ool eme es cee + oe Chip oh SE ERIS 3, 148, 067 3,170,679 3,399, 052 

{?) Employment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 77-6 76-0 76-9) 87-5 87-5 88-7 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- | 
age, (trade union members) Be 24-5 25-1 24. 3} 23-0 20-4 20-6 
Peninigration. 6) RTOS, OR sree. «one nee - 1,427 1,126) 2,718 2,059 1,438 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue i 
freizht)<¢ LB ais... bees cars 141, 958 132,711 140,373 168,523 166, 380 164,975 
(7) Canadian National Rail- r 

ways, gross earnings,....... $ 12,260,416 11,110,406 11,399, 215 13,189, 523 13,529,951 14, 255, 509 
(7) Operating expenses........ Seas ALLO EBS. 2. it 10,090, 967 10, 932,408 10, 935, 498 11, 881,979 

Canadian Pacific Railway 

eréas Barhings..4 04 are e eee eee 7,921,872 8,800, 156 9,517,355 9,511, 106 10, 272, 787 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

operating expenses, all 
qeses FAA Sh AIM, POSES PRS Se ee Roe ee ae 7,383,407 7,922,660 8,779, 990 8,592, 623 9, 102, 285 
Steam railways, freight in 
me tye aey wena oe «ey REE 1,712, 389, 173|| 1,632,461, 607| 1,653,428, 992] 1,814,054. 254 
Building permits............... S'2h. MOOS. FLY 1,551,693 934, 555 5, 289,506 4,370,863 3,396, 729 
(8) Contracts awarded.......... $ 6,514, 100 8,608, 700 3,191,600 14,186,000 10, 112,000 ie 766, 700 
Mineral Production— . 
Pig iron. ob. Aww. tore. tons None None None 13,339 16,898 17,989 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 23 , 126 11,384 {212 29, 239 36, 030 43,572 
WOIro-DhlOYS>.. SF. heedis. os tons 1,005 918 927 1,132 2,185 1,295 
Od. FATE BVA: . EE tonsieg staf 641,398 812,393 672,441 734,500 1,024, 190 
Crude petroleum imports....... foes | ERE Rain Sale tae 36, 190, 000 49,340,000 109, 520,000 38,570,000 67,640,000 
Rubber imports..............-. IDs errs nes 1,245,000 2,496, 000 3,171,000 3,585,000 5,797,000 
Cotton imports............++.+- lbdshito.g .\sczee?: 4,050,000 6,374, 000 12 463,000 6, 230, 000 10, 212,000 
Wool, raw IMPOFtS.....05000-- 0+: || y= eerie eg 6 aaeeiae 954,000 1,617,000 1,096,000 347,000 1,829, 000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 
MOET \elecs ana ticloesioee chore ftel sh. teeters 98,523, 661 67,778, 678 184, 293, 211 165, 489, 203 M0, a3 780 
Flour daction aha te Pe, coe FS boy RS seen pte dni, Ata 1,004, 787 1,040, 693 993 , 385 770 
(®) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 41,167,462 46,454, 674 55,432,178 58, 751,000 35,879,000 si? 878. 000 
Footwear production........... te bac | Sale Cage oe rae OL ce ee 1,539, 487 1,656, 088 1,523,492 1,720, 208 
Output of central electric sta- 
tions, daily average........ lo.wehsl nee easest ie 43,169,000 44, 227,000 41,081,000 44,316,000 44,796,000 
Sales of insurance............... See te 29, 624,000 29,601,000 30, 779, 000 33,425,000 37,206, 000 
mewsprint: 2:55) . eee Pe. ROMS eter san 147,760 137,080 175,890 176, 660 166, 760 
Automobiles, passenger.............)......0000000% 6,957 5,927 7,269 5, 660 6,617 
Index of Physical Volume of 
iusiness!i!). .S.FFAG2 IR WAGERS. QR 70°5 68-4 79-9 75-3 81-8 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION.........00-[..0eeeeeeeeees _ 65-0 62-5 74-6 68-2 76-9 
Mineral production teens ee te ee eee ae. 81-9 91-4 94-4 105-0 89-9 
Manufsetaring 7a) o.6¢ b2.1c8 0 Sew DOL. be. J 66-8 62-7; 77:4 66:5 76-6 
ROUREDUOUION, ch 0 a aie Bara pis ihe ites Gna of 20-6 16-1 31-8 27-9 53°5 
Hlectric POWer tree se sete oe eee cele tee beet eee 134-9 134-4 131-2 139-0 136-5 
DISTRIBUTION............00008+ flo ert oe 85-8 84-8 94-5 95-0 95-4 
Trade employment......... RR BA et ret ois 110-1 110°5 117-8 117-3 117-5 
Carloadings ios eee seen oe toes tee otes coat 69-2 61-8 71-2 77-2 73-0 
Linports... .cive2s poscepeeinicsy- | BEPseRe 44.2 50-0 72-9 61-6 81-5 
REE a op oc ceca ec net eeeroe me acaeme 47-3 51-1 58-4 61-9 53-5 
eee? «Ce Pee re eee ee ee TN eee eee ee Baa er OR WE ee 
(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(?) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. (8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(4) Figures for end of previous month. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending May 27, 1933, and corresponding previous periods. 
% @ ae eae given in periods of four weeks ending May 20, April 22, and “March 25, 1933; May 21, April 23, and 
arc 
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being called back, noticeably for the manu- 
facture of iron and steel products, furniture, 
rubber products, electrical refrigerators and 
motor bodies. Textiles continued to show 
activity, particularly in shirt making. Water 
transportation had revived at Fort William, 
due to the shipment of wheat to eastern 
points. The demand for women domestic 
workers, although not extensive, increased 
somewhat, due to calls for workers for sum- 
mer homes and tourist lodges. 


There was a slight increase in the demand 
for farm help in the Province of Manitoba, 
although seeding was practically completed. 
Recent heavy rains had proven beneficial to 
crops and had reduced insect hazards in some 
degree. Logging and mining were quiet, but 
manufacturing concerns in the Winnipeg area 
reported better business. Owing to the ex- 
ceedingly dull conditions which continued to 
prevail in building construction, there was 
little or no work for the large majority of 
those usually engaged in the building indus- 
try. Retail trade showed little change, but 
the volume of wholesale trade was fairly 
satisfactory. A distinctly better demand for 
help prevailed in the women’s domestic sec- 
tion, however new registrations for employ- 
ment were also heavier, 


Seeding was near completion in Saskatche- 
wan, so that the call for farm help in some 
parts of the province showed a slight decline. 
No activity was reported in mining. Building 
construction also was quiet and about the only 
work available was that provided in the 
National Park Relief Camps, to which men 
were being sent. A moderate demand existed 
in the women’s section for domestics and 
housekeepers, with some difficulty experienced 
in securing help who would accept positions in 
outlying districts, 


There were few calls for farm help in the 
Province of Alberta as the seeding season 
was over. Sawmill work was fair, but with 
little demand for men. No fortes develop- 
ments took place in mining and it seems that 
quietness will prevail in this industry until 
the mines re-open in the fall. Only slight 
improvement was noted in manufacturing, one 
outstanding item being a return to a five-day 
week at oil refineries, which was a definite 
increase. Building construction was slightly 
better, but still far from good. Trade was 
slack and the women’s domestic section was 
also quiet, with sufficient applicants available 
to meet all demands. 


Little demand for farm help existed in the 
Province of British Columbia, although severe 
frosts in the Kamloops area had damaged 
tomatoes and potatoes, which would have to 


be re-planted. Logging showed more improve- 
ment than for some time past, with camps re- 
opening and an increased call for pulpwood 
cutters. Prospects also were better for more 
permanent work in this line than of late. 
A number of mines were preparing to start 
operations, but as yet few requests had come 
in for men. Manufacturing was slack, although 
cold storage, cannery and reduction plants 
were active. Apart from a few small houses 
being built, there was little building construc- 
tion going on, thus relief camps continued to 
be the only opening for common labour. 
Longshore workers were busy, especially at 
Victoria, where the month of May has been 
the best for some years. A few more workers 
were required in the women’s domestic section, 
with sufficient applicants at hand to meet all 
requirements. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
EMPLOYERS’ Statistics tabulated returns 
REPORTS from 7,998 firms, who re- 


ported a substantial increase 
in employment on May 1; the payrolls of 
these employers aggregated 714,891 persons, as 
compared with 699,414 in the preceding month. 
This gain exceeded that recorded in any 
month since September, 1931, but was rather 
smaller than the average increase reported on 
May 1 as compared with April 1 in the years 
since 1921. The index stood at 77-6, as com- 
pared with 76:0 in the preceding month and 
87-5 on May 1, 1932, while on the same date in 
the eleven preceding years it was as follows: 
1931, 102-2; 1930, 111-4; 1929, 116-2; 1928, 
106-8; 1927, 101-8; 1926, 95-4; 1925, 91-9; 
1924, 92-9; 1923, 92-5; 1922, 84-3, and 1921, 85-1. 
Heightened activity was recorded in all five 
economic areas, firms in Quebec showing the 
largest number of extra workers. In the 
Maritime Provinces, manufacturing and con- 
struction reported improvement, while trans- 
portation released some employees. In Quebec, 
large increases were reported in transportation 
and building and highway construction and jin 
manufacturing, notably of textile, lumber and 
iron and steel products. On the other hand, 
services and logging were slacker, and there 
were reductions in tobacco factories. In Ontario, 
construction, trade and transportation reported 
increases, but the movement was downward 
in manufacturing, communications and _ ser- 
vices. In the Prairie Provinces, manufactur- 
ing, retail trade and construction showed 
heightened activity, while reductions were re- 
ported in coal mining, transportation, services 
and wholesale trade. In British Columbia, 
logging, building, highway and railway con- 
struction and manufacturing showed substan- 
tial improvement. Transportation and min- 
ing, however, were not so active. 
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Quebec City, Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities and 
Vancouver showed improvement, but the 
tendency was downward in Hamilton and 
Winnipeg. In Montreal, transportation re- 
corded a considerable seasonal advance, and 
manufacturing and building construction were 
also busier, but services and trade afforded 
less employment. In Quebec, most of the 
improvement took place in shipping and 
manufacturing. In Toronto, building con- 
struction, retail trade and transportation re- 
ported increases in personnel, while manufac- 
turing showed little change on the whole, 
and services were slacker. In Ottawa, con- 
struction, transportation, manufacturing and 
trade reported improvement, In Hamilton, 
manufactures were slacker, while trade and 
transportation showed increased activity. In 
Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities, 
further improvement was noted, chiefly in 
automobile factories. In Winnipeg, retail 
trade was rather brisker, but reduced activity 
was indicated in construction, while manu- 
facturing showed no general change. In 
Vancouver, manufacturing was more active; 
transportation, on the other hand, registered 
a decrease. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that there was a further advance in 
manufacturing, particularly in lumber and 
fish-preserving plants. Among the non-manu- 
facturing divisions, transportation, construc- 
tion and retail trade registered increases in 
employment, while coal mining, communica- 
tions, services and wholesale trade released 
employees. Logging showed no general 
change. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of May, 1938. 


A slight increase in the vol- 


TRADE ume of employment afforded 
UNION local trade union members 
REPORTS was indicated at the end of. 


April by the returns tabu- 
lated from 1,716 labour organizations, with a 
total of 153,623 members. Of these, 37,659 
or a percentage of 24:5 were without work, 
in contrast with 25-1 per cent in March. The 
situation declined slightly from April last 
year when 23:0 per cent of the members re- 
ported were unemployed. Some falling off 
in activity from March was apparent in 
Alberta and Manitoba, the coal mines in the 
former province being responsible in large 
measure for the change, while in Manitoba 
the recessions were less than 1 per cent. In 
all other provinces more favourable conditions 
prevailed than in March, though the changes 
were not pronounced, Saskatchewan with a 
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3 per cent gain showing the greatest expan- 
sion. Contrasted with the situation in April 
last year, Nova Scotia unions reported exten- 
sive employment losses during the month 
reviewed, and in Ontario, Alberta, British 
Columbia and Saskatchewan, recessions of 
much lesser proportions occurred. On the 
contrary, Quebec members were afforded a 
somewhat greater volume of work, and slight 
increases in activity were apparent among 
Manitoba and New Brunswick unions. 

On another page of this issue appears a 
more detailed article with tabular statements 
on unemployment among local trade unions 
at the end of April, 1933. 


During the month of April, 


EMPLOYMENT 1933, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REPORTS made 24,965 references of per- 


sons to positions and effected 
a total of 23,415 placements. Placements in 
regular employment were 12,946, of which 
9,518 were of men and 3,428 of women, while 
those in casual work were 10,469 in, number. 
Applications for work reported at the various 
offices numbered 47,566, of which 36,674 were 
from men and 10,892 from women workers. 
Employers advised the Service of 24,652 
vacancies during April, 17,453 for men, and 
7,199 for women. A gain was shown in the 
business transacted when the above figures 
were compared with those of the preceding 
month, but a loss was recorded from the 
transactions of last year, the records for 
March, 1933, showing 22,613 vacancies offered, 
46,534 applications made and 21,604 place- 
ments effected, while the April, 1932, records 
showed 34,961 vacancies, 57,830 applications 
for work and 33,744 placements in regular and 
casual employment. A report in greater detail 
of the work of the Employment Offices for the 
month of April, 1933, appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 


According to a report pre- 
BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PerMits AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
CoNntTRACTS value of permits issued in 61 
AWARDED cities in Canada during April, 


1933, was $1,551,693 as com- 
pared with $934,555 in the previous month 
and with $4,370,863 in April, 1932. 

The value of construction awards through- 
out the Dominion during May, 1933, is esti- 
mated by the MucLean Building Review at 
$6,514,100. Of this total, $2,066,600 was for 
residential buildings; $2,142,500 was for 
business buildings; $1,720,700 was for engin- 
eering purposes, and $584,300 was for industrial 
purposes. The apportionment of the con- 
tracts awarded during May, 1933, by provinces, 
was as follows: Ontario, $2,441,800; Quebec, 


ey 
J 
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$2,250,300; British Columbia, $794,900; Al- 
berta, $466,500; Manitoba, $222,400; Nova 
Scotia, $163,300; New Brunswick, $87,800; 
Saskatchewan, $78,600; Prince Edward Island, 
$8,500. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year are shown in the table on 
page 581. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, states that economic conditions in 
Canada recorded improvement during April 
over the level of the first quarter, the more 
optimistic tone being reflected in marked 
advances on stock and commodity exchanges 
while business operations showed a gain over 
the preceding month. 

Business operations were at a higher level 
in April than in the preceding month, the gains 
in industrial production being well diversified. 
Conditions in mineral production were mixed, 
gains and declines being about evenly divided. 
Shipments of the precious metals were in 
lesser volume than in March. Receipts of 
gold at the Mint were 206,582 ounces compared 
with 264,159 in the preceding month, and 
silver shipments were 652,421 ounces compared 
with 1,692,469. Nickel exports were 2,746,000 
pounds compared with 5,073,000, the decline 
being less than normal for the season. Zinc 
shipments to other countries also showed a 
gain after seasonal adjustment, the total in 
April being 14,057,800 pounds. Asbestos ex- 
ports of the better grades were 4,995 tons 
compared with 3,641 and the imports of baux- 
ite for the manufacture of aluminium showed 
a gain after seasonal adjustment. 

The milling industry was more active in the 
last month for which statistics are available, 
a marked increase being shown in the output 
of wheat flour, oatmeal and rolled oats. The 
output of manufactured sugar was 46,455,000 
pounds compared with 55,432,000 in March. 
Declines were shown in inspected slaughterings 
of live stock, the index being 109-0 compared 
with 119-2. The composite for the ten factors 
indicating the trend of the production of 
foodstuffs, was 82:7 compared with 74:1. 

Crude rubber imports were 1,245,000 pounds 
compared with 2,496,000 in March, a con- 
siderable decline being shown after seasonal 
adjustment. Imports of raw cotton and wool 
were at a low level in April, a decline being 
shown from March even after the usual 
adjustment. 

The output of newsprint was 147,759 tons 
compared with 187,078, the gain after seasonal 
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adjustment being more than 8 per cent. Wood 
pulp and shingles were exported in greater 
volume, while a decline was shown in the ex- 
ports of planks and boards. The forestry 
index reflecting mainly the greater output of 
newsprint was 63-7 compared with 60-7 in 
March. Output of steel ingots at 11,384 tons 
showed a slight gain over March, the pro- 
duction of pig iron being suspended during 
the month. Output of automobiles was 8,255 
units compared with 6,632 in March, the gain 
being greater than normal for the season. 
The decline in the imports of petroleum was 
less than normal for the season. 

Coal—The Canadian production of coal in 
April amounted to 641,398 tons, a decrease of 
7 per cent from the average for the month 
during the past five years of 1,018,722 tons. 
Bituminous coal output in April totalled 
498.800 tons, sub-bituminous, 30,374 tons, and 
lignite coal, 112,224 tons. Nova Scotia mines 
produced 247,127 tons as compared with 291,970 
tons in April, 1932. _Alberta’s output during 
April was 286,825 tons or 6:4 per cent below 
the total for the corresponding month of 1932. 
A decline of 22-7 per cent was recorded in the 
production from British Columbia mines; the 
April output was 99,047 tons as against 147,194 
tons a year ago. Production in New Bruns- 
wick rose to 24,587 tons from the April, 1932, 
total of 10,015 tons. Saskatchewan operators: 
reported an output of 33,712 tons in April; 
a year ago 37,3860 tons were produced. There 
was a small production of lignite coal in Mani- 

toba during April. 

Importations of coal into Canada totalled 
431,799 tons, a decline of 30 per cent from 
the April, 1928-1932 average of 616,403 tons. 
Receipts of anthracite coal in April were re- 
corded at 150,054 tons, made up of 86,437 tons 
from Great Britain and 63,617 tons from the 
United States. Bituminous coal imports con- 
sisted of 269,381 tons from the United States, 
12,209 tons from Great Britain and 144 tons 
from Germany. Imports of lignite coal in 
April amounted to 11 tons. 

Exports of Canadian coal declined 60 per 
cent to 8,363 tons as compared with the five 
vear average for April of 20,843 tons. During 
the month under review, 4,369 tons were 
cleared through Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick ports and 3,994 tons through Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
ports. 

Coal made available for consumption in 
Canada during April totalled 1,064,834 tons: 
or 34 per cent below the 1928-32 average for 
the month of 1,614,282 tons. The month’s 
coal supply was made up of 150,054 tons of 
anthracite coal, 772,186 tons of bituminous 
coal, 30,3874 tons of sub-bituminous coal and. 
112,220 tons of lignite coal. 
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Production of coke in Canada suffered a 

seasonal falling-off during April and declined 
to 121,597 tons from 138,750 tons in the 
previous month. In April a year ago output 
was reported at 142,606 tons. 
A summary of Canadian trade 
in April, 1933, prepared by 
the Department of National 
Revenue, shows that the 
merchandise entering Canada for consumption 
amounted to $20,457,294, as compared with 
$32,850,623 in the preceding month and with 
$29,794,296 in April, 1982. The chief imports 
in April, 1933, were: Non-metallic minerals 
and products, $4,022,445; iron and its products, 
$3,647,483; fibres, textiles and textile products, 
$3,310,905. 

The merchandise exported from Canada 
during April, 1933, amounted to $20,011,652, 
as compared with $36,578,834 in the preceding 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 


month and with $26,927,756 in April, 1982. 


The chief exports in April, 1933, were: Wood, 
wood products and paper, $7,157,316; agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$3,878,009; animals and animal products, 
$2,942,807. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
during May was almost three times as great as 
that recorded for the previous month, the 
number of workers involved and the time loss 
incurred showing approximately the same in- 
crease. As compared with May, 1932, while 
an increase occurred in the number of disputes 
recorded, the number of workers involved and 
the time loss incurred was substantially less 
than that recorded for the same month last 
year when strikes involving some 1,200 coal 
miners in Alberta caused a time loss of 
approximately 25,000 working days. There 
were in existence during the month sixteen 
disputes, involving 1,542 workers, and result- 
ing in a time loss of 11,927 working days, as 
compared with five disputes, involving 690 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 4,435 
working days in April. In May, 1932, there 
were on record thirteen disputes, involving 
1,823 workers, and resulting in a time loss 
of 30,565 working days. At the end of the 
month there were six disputes in progress 
recorded as strikes and lockouts, involving 
approximately 513 workers. These figures do 
not include those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were no longer affected 
but which had not been called off by the 
union. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty-nine 


cities showed little change at $6.86 for May 
as compared with $6.83 for April; and $6.90 
for May, 1932. Comparative figures for pre- 
vious dates are, $8.54 for May, 1981; $11.17 
for May, 1930; $11.29 for May, 1926; $10.22 
for May, 1922; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); and $7.43 for May, 1914. ‘The most 
important advances occurred in the prices of 
beef, mutton, pork, bacon, lard, flour, sugar 
and potatoes, while the prices of eggs, milk 
and butter were seasonally lower. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget was lower at $15.58 for May 
as compared with $15.74 for April; $16.45 for 
May, 1932; $18.82 for May, 1981; $21.49 for 
May, 1930; $21.54 for May, 1926; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak); and $14.21 for May, 
1914. Fuel was slightly lower due to seasonal 
decreases in the prices of anthracite coal and 
wood. Decreases in rent were reported from. 
several localities. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon prices in 1926, again advanced, 
being 66:9 for May as compared with 65:4 
for April. This index was 67:4 for May, 1932; 
72:5 for May, 1931; 89-7 for May, 19380; 100-2 
for May, 1926; 164-3 for May, 1980 (the 
peak); and 64-2 for May, 1914. In the classi- 
fication according to chief component mate- 
rials four of the eight main groups advanced, 
three were lower and one was unchanged. The 
groups which advanced were: the Vegetables 
and Vegetable Products group, due to higher 
prices for grains, flour and rolled oats which 
more than offset lower prices for bran, shorts, 
gluten meal, onions and hay; the Fibres, Tex- 
tiles and Textile Products group, mainly 
because of higher prices for raw cotton, raw 
wool, raw silk, worsted cloth yarn, raw jute 
and hessian; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group owing to advanced quotations for 
lumber and shingles which more than offset 
lower prices for sulphite and ground wood 
pulp; and the Non-Ferrous Metals and their 
Products group, because of higher prices for 
antimony, copper, tin, lead, silver and zinc. 
The groups which declined were: the Animals 
and their Products group, because of lower 
prices for cured meats, butter, lard, eggs and 
calves which more than offset advanced 
quotations for steers, hogs, lambs, hides, 
leather and fresh meats; the Iron and _ its 
Products group, mainly because of lower 
prices for steel rails, steel] tank plates and 
automobile body plates; and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group, because of lower 
prices for zinc oxide and carbon black. The 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products 
group was unchanged, higher prices for 
asbestos being offset by lower prices for coal 
and coke. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


D URING the month of May a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation was 
established by the Minister of Labour under 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act to deal with a dispute between 
the Hull Electric Company and its operating 
and maintenance employees. The application 
was received in the Department of Labour 
on May 6 from the employing company, who 
stated that the dispute had arisen in connec- 
tion with its proposal to reduce wages about 
10 per cent and to make certain adjustments 
in working hours and conditions. Eighty em- 
ployees were stated to be directly affected 
by the dispute and eighteen indirectly. The 
personnel of the Board is as follows: Mr. 
Lynn B. Spencer, K.C., of Welland, Ontario, 
chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other Board members, Messrs. Hamnett P. 
Hill, K.C., of Ottawa, and W. F. O’Connor, 
K.C., of Toronto, nominated by the company 
and employees, respectively. 
The constitution of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation to deal with a dispute be- 


tween the Hydro Electric Commission of the 
City of Hamilton and certain of its employees 
was completed during May by the appoint- 
ment of His Honour Judge J. H. Denton, of 
Toronto, as third member and chairman. The 
appointment was made on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other Board members, 
Messrs. C. W. Sherman, of Hamilton, and 
Fred Bancroft, of Oakville, nominees of the 
employer and workmen, respectively. 

The chairmanship of the Board established 
to deal with differences between the Winnipeg 
Electric Company and certain of its em- 
ployees being motormen, conductors and bus- 
men, and employees of the Mechanical, Track 
and Gas Production Departments, was also 
filled during May, the Honourable Mr. Justice 
A. K. Dysart, of Winnipeg, being appointed 
to this position by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
Messrs. Ernest T. Leach, K.C., and Allan 
Meikle, both of Winnipeg, the Board members 
appointed on the recommendation of the em- 
ploying company and employees, respectively. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Proceedings 


OUR new decisions were given recently 
by the Canadian Railway Board of Ad- 
justment No. 1. Earlier decisions were out- 
lined in the Lapour Gazerrse, February, 1933, 
page 125, and in previous issues; and the fourth 
report of the proceedings of the Board cov- 
ering the period from October, 1927, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1930, was issued as a supplement 
to the issue of December, 1930. 

The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918 between 
the various railway companies and certain 
of the railway organizations, its original pur- 
pose being to secure uninterrupted service 
on the railways during the continuance of 
the war. It has power to determine all 
differences arising between the railway com- 
panies and members of any of the six rail- 
way brotherhoods, “including the interpreta- 
tion of wage schedules or agreements, hav- 
ing due regard to the rights of the several 
classes of employees and of the railways re- 
spectively.” 

The Board consists of six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the following rail- 
way brotherhoods; the Brotherhood of Lo- 


comotive Engineers; the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; the 
Order of Railway Conductors; the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen; the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers; and the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees and 
Railway Shop Labourers. 


Case No. 409—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees 


The bridge shop at Danforth was closed 
on December 31, 1929, with the result that 
the men formerly employed there, who were 
in a separate seniority group, were thrown 
out of work. In order to provide for some 
of these men the company placed a few of 
those with long service on a cleaning and 


painting job in the St. Clair Tunnel, thus dis- 


placing painters belonging to the Bridge and 
Building Department, the work being consid- 
ered to be of a special nature which in normal 
times would be handled by a special gang. 
The employees of the Bridge and Building 
Department contended that the men from 
the bridge shop had no right, under the Seni- 
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ority rules of Wage Agreement No. 8, to dis- 
place the painters on the tunnel, as they were 
steel men and not painters. They claimed 
that the displaced painters, four in number, 
should be paid for all time so lost. 

The Board, in view of all the circumstances, 
decided that the painters’ claim should be 
settled on the basis of 50 per cent of the 
amount claimed. 


Case No. 410—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


The abolition of the yard at Woodstock 
raised the question of the rights of the men 
formerly located in that yard, when trans- 
ferred elsewhere, to exercise seniority, under 
Article 132 of the Schedule, over junior men 
located in another yard. In this case two 
yard foremen discharged from Woodstock 
yard were assigned by the company to Lon- 
don and Niagara Falls respectively. They 
hesitated to leave Woodstock, believing that 
there was a possibility that the yard there 
would re-open. Finally, after 45 days they 
were placed in the new positions. They then 
applied for pay for the time that elapsed 
between the closing of the Woodstock yard 
and their being placed in new positions. The 
Board found that a material difference of 
opinion existed as to the proper interpreta- 
tion of Article 132, but that the two fore- 
men, by their delay in leaving Woodstock, 
were themselves responsible for their loss of 
time, and that the company was not respon- 
sible therefor. 

The claim of the employees was denied. 


Case No. 411—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 


A hostler who had been on the permanent 
list as such since 1911 was temporarily dis- 
placed by an employee who -had previously 
acted as assistant foreman, but had never 
been on the list of hostlers. The employees 
contended that he was entitled to eight days’ 
pay, citing Article 1 of the Schedule, which 
requires the posting of seniority lists for 
hostlers, and Article 26, which requires that 
when suspension is held to be unjust, a dis- 
missed employee is to be reinstated and paid 
for lost time. The company pointed out that 
the status of the man who had displaced the 
claimant had been discussed with the general 
chairman of the Brotherhood, and that it had 
been decided to assign this man to his proper 
position in the seniority list with respect to 
his service as hostler. The matter having 
been thus adjusted the company contended 
that they should not be penalized for con- 
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ditions prior to the settlement. The com- 
pany further stated that the claimant had 
not taken work at another point when it was 
offered to him. 

The claim of the ee was sustained 
by the Board. 


Case No. 412—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


The run between Campbellton and Riviére 
du Loup was formerly divided between two 
train crews, but in November, 1932, the com- 
pany required the same crew to run through 
the entire distance. The employees pointed 
out that two promotion districts were by this 
arrangement covered by one run, notwith- 
standing an agreement reached in 1929 that 
no change would be made in promotion terri- 
tories in the Atlantic region, except by agree- 
ment. Article 30, they claimed, required that 
“trainmen will not be transferred to or run 
on other than their own freight section or as- 
signed territory, except in case of shortage 
of men on such other territory.” Moreover, 
they contended that no saving was effected 
in this case by running men off their own 
promotion territory. 

On the other hand, the company cited 
Article 62 of the schedule, which reads:—“un- 
less otherwise arranged, runs extending over 
more than one seniority district will be manned 
by trainmen from each of the seniority dis- 
tricts involved proportionately, as near as 
possible on a mileage basis.” 

This article they maintained, soatearsiited 
the running of crews over more than one 
seniority district. The Company further 
claimed the prerogative of setting up assign- 
ments according to requirements, providing 
assignments did not conflict with current rules. 

The Board decided that the management 
was within its rights under the schedule in 
assigning freight crews to operate between 
Campbellton and Riviére du Loup, and that 
crews might be allotted as provided in Rule 
No. 62. 





The percentage of the building dollar that 
is spent for repairs has increased sharply dur- 
ing the depression, according to the building- 
permit reports, compiled by the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. For example, 
during 1925, the peak year in building opera- 
tions, only 5:8 per cent of the building dollar 
was expended for additions, alterations, and 
repairs, whereas in 1932, a year in which 
building construction reached a low for a 
decade, additions, alterations, and _ repairs 
accounted for 21:2 per cent of all the ex- 
penditures for building operations. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1933 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for May, 1933, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 








Wiesben Number of Time loss 
rte ol dispitem aaah eer ny ae 
*May, 1933.. . 16 Keon pyres 
*Apr. 1933... 5 ’ 
May. 1932... 13 1, 823 30,565 





* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 


review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.” 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of strikes and_lockouts 
recorded for May is over three times as large 
as that shown for April, 1983, the number 
of workers involved and the time loss incurred 
showing similar increases above the previous 
month when no disputes of any magnitude 
cecurred. As compared with May, 1982, an 
merease occurred in the number of disputes 
recorded, but the number of workers in- 
volved and the time loss incurred were substan- 
tially less than that recorded for the same 
month last year, when strikes involving some 
1,200 coal miners in Alberta caused a time 
loss of approximately 25,000 working days. 

Two disputes, involving 165 workers, were 
carried over from April, and fourteen disputes 
commenced during May. Of these sixteen 
disputes, ten were terminated during the 
month, three being in favour of the employers 
concerned, three in favour of the workers in- 
volved, and compromise settlements being 
reached in four cases. At the end of May, 
therefore, there were six disputes in progress 
recorded as strikes or lockouts, namely: coal 
miners, Drumheller District, Alta.; composi- 
tors, Winnipeg, Man.; salmon fishermen, Van- 
couver Island, B.C.; building trades, Halifax, 


NjS.; masons and plasterers, Hamilton, Ont.; 
and electrical workers, Hamilton, Ont. 

The record does not include minor 
disputes such as are defined in a _ previous 
paragraph, nor does it imclude disputes as 
to which information has been _ received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected, but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Information is available as to eight such 
disputes, namely: photo engravers, Toronto, 
Ont., commencing March 23, 1931, one em- 
ployer; photo engravers, Toronto and Lon- 
don, Ont., Montreal and Quebec, P.Q., and 
Winnipeg, Man., May 4, 1931, one employer; 
compositors, Regina, Sask., November 21, 
1931, one employer; motion picture projec- 
tionists, Winnipeg, Man., February 28, 1932, 
one employer; motion picture projectionists, 
Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two employers; 
hthographers, Toronto, Ont., April 15, 1932. 
one employer; motion picture projectionists, 
Toronto, Ont., February 6, 1933, one em- 
ployer; and motion picture projectionists, 
Saint John, N.B., March 6, 1933, one employer. 
The dispute involving women’s clothing fac- 
tory workers employed in one establishment 
in Toronto, Ont., commencing February 7, 
1933, and added to the above list last month, 
is reported to have lapsed during May and has 
consequently been removed from the list. 

A dispute involving upholsterers employed 
by one furniture manufacturing company at 
Montreal, P.Q., as from April 24, 1933, was 
reported to the Department too late for in- 
clusion on the May issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTeE. It is reported, however, that some 
twenty-five upholsterers and helpers ceased 
work to enforce a demand for the recognition 
of the Furniture Workers Industrial Union 
and for an increase in certain piece rates. 
Negotiations between the parties resulted in 
the resumption of work on May 29, at a slight 
increase in piece rates for certain lines, no 
recognition of the union, however, being 
granted. 

A minor dispute ‘involving six cutters em- 
ployed by one men’s clothing manufacturing 
company in Toronto, Ont., is reported as 
occurring on May 17, 1933. The strikers, 
members of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, ceased work in protest against 
a fine imposed on one of their number for 
faulty work. Work was resumed at noon, 
and the matter was dealt with the same day 
by the Board provided for under the agree- 
ment with the union, the chairman being 
Mr. H. G. Fester, a member of the Ontario 
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STRiKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1933* 








Number Time 
Industry, of loss in Remarks 
occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to May, 1933 


Mininc, NoN-FERROUS SMBLTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Drumheller Dis- 
trict, Alta. (Wayne and 
Bast Coulee) 1. sn sepecwyoed: «+ 150 3,500 |Commenced April 24, 1933; against reduction in 
wages; unterminated. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, Winnipeg, Man.. 15 390 |Commenced Mar. 13, 1933; against reduction in. 
wages; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during May, 1933 


FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
Fishermen (salmon), Vancou- 
ver Deland, BsO Ts 122 250 | 8,500 |Commenced May 16, 1983; in sympathy with 
fishermen on strike in Oregon, U.S.A., since 
May 1, 1983; unterminated. 
MiInInG, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 

Coal miners, Princeton, B.C.. 80 1,200 |Alleged lockout; commenced May 1, 1938; 
decrease in wages; terminated May 18, 1933; in 
favour of workers. 

Coal miners, New Waterford, 


(cae Mahe am cae NA sae esc oh he 470 470 |Commenced May 8, 1933; against reduction in 
local contract rate; terminated May 8, 1933; 

: ] compromise. 
Coal miners, Westville, N.S.. 170 340 |Commenced May 16, 1983; against change of place 


for one worker; terminated May 17, 1933; in 
? ‘ favour of employer. 

Coal miners, Blairmore, Alta. 170 170 {Commenced May 25, 1933; against alleged dis- 
crimination in distribution of work; terminated 
May 25, 1933; compromise. 

MANUFACTUPING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s’ clothing factory 
workers, Winnipeg, Man..... 16 8 [Commenced May 2, 1933; for change in working 

conditions and for increase in wages; terminated 
May 2, 1933; in favour of workers. 

Women’s clothing factory 


workers, Montreal, P.Q..... 17 85 |Commenced May 12, 1933; against discharge of 
worker; terminated May 17, 1983; in favour of 
workers. 


Textile factory workers, 
Drummondville, P.Q....... 66 30 |Commenced May 13, 1933; for increase in wages; 
terminated May 13, 1933; in favour of employer. 


CoONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Siructures— 
Plumbers, Moncton, N.B...... . 8 48 [Commenced May 1, 1933; against reduction in 
wages; terminated May 8, 1983; compromise. 
Building trades, Halifax, N.S. 50 1,250 |Commenced May 1, 1933; against reduction in 


wages; unterminated. 





Masons and plasterers, Ham- 
i 2 as oy Oh A are i seme taal 30 780 |Commenced May 1, 1988;]7against reduction in 
wages; unterminated. 
Electricians (building trades), 
Biamston Oink. am kino ae 18 110 |Commenced May 15, 1933; against reduction in 
wages, unterminated. 
Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, New West- 
Munsters I. , ee Le | 4 20 40 |Commenced May 8, 1933; for increase in wages; 
terminated May 10, 1933; in favour of employer. 
TRANSFORTATION AND PUBLIC 


UTILITms— 
Other— 
Cold storage plant workers, 
Woinnipe’, WiAl. .-. . dis «wc oes 12 6 |Commenced May 27, 1933; re payment for over- 
time work; terminated May 27, 1933; comprom- 
ise. 





: *In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of termin- 
ation is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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Minimum Wage Board. The Board reached 
the decision that the fine should be refunded, 
but that, as the men had ceased work contrary 
to the terms of the agreement, a fine of $5 
should be imposed on each striker. 

In the coal mines in the Glace Bay District 
in Nova Scotia a number of miners demanded 
a holiday on May 1, and this not being 
granted by the operating company, some of 
them did not report for work and picketed 
the mines, trying to induce the other miners 
to abstain from work. In this they are re- 
ported to have had little success, and none 
of the collieries was prevented from operating 
or experienced serious absenteeism. 

A cessation of work on May 12, 19338, by 
riggers in a logging camp at Hillcrest, B.C., 
on Vancouver Island, was reported in the 
newspapers, but definite information had 
not been secured as this issue went to press. 
The report was that sixty employees ceased 
work demanding the withdrawal of a wage 
reduction of twenty per cent. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, not paid wages but receiving sub- 
sistence for which some work is performed or 
may be required, are not included in the 
record as no relation of employer and em- 
ployee is involved. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Coan Miners, DruMHELLER District, ALTA. 
—The dispute involving employees in a num- 
ber of the mines in the district surrounding 
Drumheller, commencing April 24, 1933, is re- 
ported as unterminated at the end of May. 
The employers had reduced wages to the same 
extent as in the mines operated under agree- 
ment between the operators and the United 
Mine Workers of America, approximately 
twelve per cent, owing to the low prices for 
coal. Members of the Mine Workers’ Union 
of Canada ceased work. As the mines were 
closed down or operating with reduced staffs 
with the approach of the summer season, the 
number of employees affected is somewhat 
uncertain, but is reported as 150 during May. 


FISHERMEN (SALMON TROLLERS) VANCOUVER 
IsLAND, B.C —Salmon trollers, 250 in number, 
employed by three firms on the west coast 
of Vancouver Island, on May 16, 1933, being 
called out by the Fishermen’s Industrial 
Union, ceased work in sympathy with salmon 
fishermen in Oregon and Washington, U:S.A., 
in order to curtail the supply of fish which 
are marketed fresh. The latter had beem on 
strike since May 1, 1933, for an increase in 
rates for spring salmon. Gill net fishermen 
and seiners did not cease work. Fishermen 
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in other parts of British Columbia did not 
join in the strike which was not authorized 
by the other unions. At the end of May the 
dispute was reported to be unterminated. 


Coat Miners, Princeton, B.C—Coal miners, 
members of the Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada, became involved in a dispute result- 
ing in a cessation of work on May 1, 1933, 
the management of one colliery having pro- 
posed a ten per cent reduction in the wages 
under a signed agreement expiring Decem- 
ber 1, 1933, on the ground that trade con- 
ditions did not justify the higher rates during 
the summer months. After conferences be- 
tween the parties a secret ballot was taken, 
the miners voting against the reduction. On 
May 8 the management suspended operations, 
the employees alleging a lockout. Further 
negotiations between representatives of the 
union and the management, however, resulted 
in a settlement. The miners agreed to a 
modification in the rule as to seniority in 
employment and undertook not to demand 
a wage increase on the expiring of the agree- 
ment. Work was resumed on May 19. 


CoaL Miners, New Waterrorp, N.S.—A dis- 
pute as to a change in a local contract rate 
for shooters and loaders resulted in 470 coal 
miners employed in one colliery ceasing work 
on May 8, 1933. Under the terms of the 
agreement with the United Mine Workers 
of America thirty days’ notice of the change, 
effective May 1, had been given but negotia- 
tions had not been completed by May 8. The 
employer contended that the special con- 
ditions on which the rate had been determined 
no longer existed. A number of the miners 


tied up the mine for one shift, the second shift 


refusing to cease work. The negotiations as 
to the change in the rate were then com- 
pleted, a compromise on the reduction being 
reached. 


CoaL MINERS, WESTVILLE, N.S—Employees 
in one mine ceased work on May 16, 1933, 
in protest against a change in the work of one 
employee. The management, which had not 
been informed previously of the trouble, 
agreed to discuss it when work was resumed. 
This was done the following day and -the 
complaint was dropped. 


Coat MIners, BLAIRMoRE, ALTA—The em- 
ployees in one colliery who were members of 
the Mine Workers Union of Canada ceased 
work for one day on May 25, protesting that 
the management was discriminating against 
their members in giving employment, favour- 
ing members of a local organization, the Blair- 
more Miners’ Association. The members of 
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this union continued to work. As a result of 
a conference work was resumed the next day, 


a satisfactory arrangement having been 
reached. 
WoMEN’s C.LorHING Factory WorKERS, 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Some sixteen cloakmakers, 
members of the Industrial Union of Needle 
Trades Workers, employed in one establish- 
ment manufacturing women’s clothing, on 
May 2, 19383, ceased work demanding the 
abolition of the contracting system under 
which the establishment was operated. They 
also requested a minimum increase of $1 per 
week in wages rates, recognition of a shop 
committee, and the reinstatement of one 
worker who had been discharged. The em- 
ployer involved is reported to have agreed 
to all these demands and. work was resumed 
the following morning, the dispute having 
lasted only one-half day. 

WoMEN’S CLOTHING Factory WorKERSs, 


MontreaL, P.Q—Employees in one shop 
manufacturing women’s clothing ceased work 


on May 12, 1933, demanding the reinstatement 


of a member of their organization, the In- 
dustrial Union of Needle Trades Workers and 
the dismissal of the person who had replaced 
him. The demands of the strikers were 
granted and work was resumed on May 19. 
Harlier in the month the employees had 
secured increases 1n wages as a result of 
negotiations during which work was suspended, 
apparently by arrangement. 


SPINNERS (ARTIFICIAL SILK), DRrUMMOND- 
VILLE, P.Q.—Sixty-six spinners employed by 
one company engaged in the manufacture of 
artificial silk ceased work at 10 a.m. on May 13, 
1933, demanding an increase of twenty-five 
per cent above the rates received in their 
department, which ranged from 25 cents to 
27 cents per hour on a fifty-six hour week 
basis, with an additional bonus of $10 per 
month. During negotiations prior to the 
cessation of work the employer had agreed 
to investigate several minor complaints and 
had offered a bonus system estimated to be 
equivalent to a ten per cent increase. As a 
continuation of the strike would have in- 
volved closing the plant, affecting 1,700 em- 
ployees, the local clergy. and municipal 
authorities induced the strikers to return to 
work, ten of the leaders, however, being 
replaced. 


Piumsers, Moncton, N.B.—Eight plumbers 
ceased work on May 1, 1933, protesting against 
a reduction in wages from 80 cents per hour 
to 50 cents proposed by the master plumbers’ 
organization on the expiration of the agree- 


ment. Conferences between officials of the 
employers’ association and the union resulted 
in the resumption of work on May 9, 1933, 
and later an agreement was signed providing 
for a rate of 70 cents per hour for one year. 


BuILpInae Trapgs, Hatirax, N.S—The agree- 
ments between the various building trades 
unions and the contractors’ association expir- 
ing on April 30, 1983, the employers had pro- 
posed substantial reductions in wages. These 
changes were not agreed to by the unions 
involved, and electricians, bricklayers and 
painters refused to work at the lower rates 
on May 1. The carpenters, plumbers and 
other trades continued to work under protest 
pending a settlement. As very little building 
construction was under way only a small per- 
centage of the 1,700 workmen in the various 
classes were involved in a cessation of work. 
Conferences between the union representa- 
tives and contractors did not result in a settle- 
ment by the end of the month. Early in June 
the electrical workers reached an agreement 
providing for a reduction in wages from 85 
cents per hour to 80 cents instead of 70 cents 
as proposed by the contractors, and this class 
is reported to be that chiefly affected, there 
being thirty journeymen and twenty helpers 
involved. 


MASONS AND PLASTERERS, HAMILTON, ONT.— 
The agreements between the unions and the 
contractors’ association expiring at the end of 
April, the latter had proposed reductions for 
bricklayers and stonemasons from $1.10 per 
hour to 90 cents, for tilesetters from $1 per 
hour to 80 cents, and for plasterers from $1 
per hour to 90 cents. These not being agreed 
to by the unions, cessations of work occurred 
May 1, 1933. At the end of the month settle- 
ments had not been reached, but early in 
June it was reported that the plasterers were 
accepting the rate proposed by the contractors. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS (BUILDING TRADES), 
Hami.ton, Ont.—Electricians, eighteen in 
number, employed by eight firms in Hamilton, 
ceased work on May 15, 1933, as a result of 
a reduction from 95 cents per hour to 75 
cents proposed by the contractors on the 
expiration of the union agreement on April 
30, 1933. Conferences were held between the 
parties involved; but only two employers 
agreed to pay the rate of 85 cents per hour, 
with a forty hour week, demanded by the 
union. At the end of the month no termina- 
tion had been reported. 


Suipyarp Workers, New WESTMINSTER, 
B.C—On May 8, 1933, a number of the 
workers employed by three shipbuilding com- 
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panies ceased work demanding a ten per cent 
increase in wage rates to $5.25 per day for 
caulkers and shipwrights and 40 cents per 
hour for labourers. The number of workers 
involved is reported as twenty-three, some of 
whom apparently did not cease work. The 
strikers were under the leadership of the 
Workers’ Unity League which elected a strike 
committee and picketed the plants. From 
time to time, however, the strikers returned 
to work and by May 12 all had resumed work 
at rates as prior to the stoppage. 


Cotp Srorace Workers, WINNIPEG, Man.— 
Employees in a cold storage plant in Win- 
nipeg were involved in a cessation of work for 
one-half day on May 27, 1988, owing to a 
dispute as to payment for overtime work. 
The matter in dispute was adjusted in a short 
time, and work was resumed in the afternoon, 
a satisfactory arrangement having been 
reached. During the strike, however, the 
plant had been picketed by some 300 sympa- 
thizers, three of whom were arrested for 
attempting to prevent trucks from entering 
or leaving the premises. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue of February, 19388, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1982. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these stat- 
istics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this monthly article are taken as far 
as possible directly from the Government 
publications of the various countries con- 
cerned, while information as to particular 
disputes is obtained for the most part from 
newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


Revised figures for the year 1932 give the 
number of disputes beginning in the year as 
389, the number of workers involved in all 
disputes in progress during the year as 382,000 
and the total time loss for the year as 
6,488,000 working days. 

The number of disputes beginning in April, 
1933, was 22, and 12 were still in effect from 
the previous month, making a total of 34 
disputes in progress during the month, involy- 
ing 14,000 workers with a time loss of 104,000 
working days for the month. Of the 22 
disputes beginning in April, 3 were over pro- 
posed reductions in wages, 5 on other wage 
questions, 8 on questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or persons, 5 
on other questions and one was due to sym- 
pathetic action. Settlements were reached in 


26 disputes, of which 4 were in favour of 
workers, 8 in favour of employers and 14 
were settled by compromise; in one other 
dispute, work was resumed pending negotia- 
tions. 

France 


The lockcut in certain motor-car factories in 
Paris which began March 30 and was noted in 
the last issue of the Lasour GaAzETTE was 
terminated April 24. Although certain mini- 
mum wage rates were guaranteed, the wage 
reductions agreed upon averaged about 12 per 
cent. 

A dispute involving 6,000 weavers at Armen- 
titres which began January 4, against reduc- 
tions in wages and the introduction of the 
four looms per weaver system, was settled 
April 24 by the adoption of this system under 
certain conditions and with a reduction in 
wage rates of 5 per cent. 


British India 


The number of disputes beginning in the 
year 1932 was 116 and 2 were still in progress 
from the previous year, making a total of 118 
disputes in progress during the year, involving 
128,099 workers with a time loss of 1,922,437 
working days for the year. Of these 118 dis- 
putes, 68 were over wages questions, 3 over 
bonus questions, 31 over personnel, 2 over 
leave and hours, and 14 over other questions. 
Settlements were reached in 115 disputes, in 
14 of which the: workers were successful, 27 
partially successful and 74 unsuccessful. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in March 
was 88 and 50 were in effect at the end of the 
month. The number of workers involved in 
disputes in effect at the end of the month was 
8,761 and the time loss 333,827 working days 
for the month. 
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A strike of about 1,500 shoe workers at 
Lowell, Massachusetts, lasted seven weeks and 
terminated May 29, when employers agreed to 
recognize the union and grant a 10 per cent 
increase in wages. 

A two-day strike of 5,000 ladies’ garment 
workers at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was 
terminated May 11 when employers granted 
union recognition, a 44-hour week and a 10 per 
cent wage increase. 

About 7,800 cotton textile workers at Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, were on strike from 
May 19 to May 29, when they succeeded in 


securing an increase in wages of 15 per cent, 
thus partly restoring the decreases made earlier 
in the year. 

A strike of 4,000 gill net salmon fishermen 
of the Columbia river, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, who were joined by 1,000 cannery work- 
ers, was in effect from May 1 to May 16, when 
a compromise was reached as to the price to 
be paid for fish. Fishermen of the trolling 
vessels were also on strike during May and 
no settlement has been reported for them. A 
sympathetic strike of British Columbia 
trollers is noted in the previous article in 
this issue. 





CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


~% RECENT publication of the International 

Labour Office (Geneva) gives the results 
of a comparative study of systems for con- 
ciliation and arbitration in about fifty coun- 
tries.* The primary purpose of the Office has 
been to compile a general study from the in- 
ternational standpoint of machinery for the 
prevention and settlement of labour disputes, 
a subject which has been suggested for the 
agenda of an early session of the International 
Labour Conference. The volume presents: 
(1) a comparative analysis of the legislation 
in the different countries providing means for 
the adjustment of disputes between employers 
and employed and (2) a series of monographs 
showing the law in force in each of these 
countries. 

While the purpose of conciliation and arbi- 
tration in all countries is to reconcile the con- 
flicting interests of an employer or group of 
employers and groups of employees, there is a 
fundamental difference of principle underlying 
the methods for settling labour disputes sepa- 
rating the countries into two groups. 

“On the one hand we find systems which are 
intended merely to strengthen the desire for an 
understanding between the parties and help 
them to an agreement, either with or without 
State aid. This may be called voluntary con- 
ciliation. On the other hand, there are systems 
which under certain conditions, generally after 
voluntary conciliation has failed, provide for 
compulsory State intervention in fixing work- 
ing conditions and supervising the maintenance 
of industrial peace. These may be called com- 
pulsory arbitration systems. It will be seen 
later that each type exists in many varieties 
with a number of intermediate forms. 

“Tn most States, when efforts were first made 
to prevent and settle trade disputes, the initial 
step was based on the principle of concilia- 
tion. Great Britain was the first coun- 
try. in which conciliation on a voluntary basis 
‘was extensively developed, being supplemented 





* Conciliation and Arbitration in Industrial Disputes, 
1933, Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 34. 696p. 


and encouraged in many directions, although 
not entirely systematized by certain State in- 
stitutions. It is probably due to the traditional 
distrust which the English-speaking countries, 
such as the United States of America and Can- 
ada (although with certain reservations in this 
latter case), have adhered strictly to the prin- 
ciple of conciliation. The legislation in the 
Union of South Africa, although obviously 
modelled on the Canadian system, departs from 
this principle in several essential points, while 
in Australia and New Zealand the emphasis has 
throughout been laid on compulsory arbitration. 
Among the other countries which have main- 
tained the principle of conciliation mention may 
be made of Austria, Belgium (with a reserva- 
tion to be referred to later), Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Japan, the Netherlands, Po- 
land, Sweden (special regulations for collective 
disputes on rights) and Switzerland. 

“The other countries which have regulated 
their conciliation and arbitration systems have 
to a greater or less extent applied the system 
of State intervention, either as an exceptional 
measure (e.g., only in public utility undertak- 
ings, or for disputes affecting the community as 
a whole) or as a general rule. The chief of 
these countries are Australia, with most of its 
separate States, Germany, Italy, New Zealand, 
Rumania and Russia.” 

The difference between the methods of con- 
ciliation, arbitration and special inquiry is em- 
phasized, although the procedure often moves 
from one stage to another without much in- 
terruption. At all stages of conciliation and 
arbitration, 

“a clear recognition of the facts, and particu- 
larly of the economic situation and the respect- 
ive strength of the parties to the dispute, must 
be of great importance. Jn the English-speaking 
countries particularly it has been realized that 
in complicated cases it 1s difficult to obtain such 
a knowledge of the facts in the course of the 
couciliadion or arbitration procedure, and con- 
sequently, if a thorough enquiry appears neces- 
sary, a special procedure is applied by which 
the actual situation can be clearly brought to 
light by unbiased observers. This enquiry pro- 
cedure may be instituted when conciliation 
proves fruitless. It is also possible, however, 
even after arbitration has failed and the parties 
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refuse to accept the award. The purpose of this 
procedure is usually to make the facts of the 
case known to public opinion, which can then 
decide for itself. This means that a certain 
pressure is brought to bear on the parties which 
may lead them to an agreement or which may 
pave the way for fresh attempts at conciliation 
or arbitration. Such further attempts will be 
based on the objective facts revealed by the 
enquiry; the atmosphere will be calmer and 
there will be greater chances of success.” 

The Canadian Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act is stated to be the outstanding ex- 
ample of legislation providing for special in- 
quiry by a board made up of representatives 
of the two parties and an independent chair- 
man. In Canada, too, are found other types 
of conciliation and arbitration. Collective 
agreements usually provide for some means 
of settlement of individual or collective griev- 
ances and in some cases for arbitration of the 
matters in dispute. Although this indepen- 
dent machinery is not so highly developed in 
Canada as in Britain, it may be mentioned 
that it is general in industries with strong 
trade unions such as in printing, coal mining, 
clothing and boot and shoe trades. More high- 
ly developed systems organized by employers 
and unions are those of the Boards of Adjust- 
ment set up by the railway companies and 
railway labour unions for the settlement of 
difficulties arising in the application or inter- 
pretation of an agreement. Great Britain, the 
United States, Canada and perhaps South 
Africa are the principal countries which belong 
to the group of countries in which 
“the weight of responsibility for the avoidance 
and settlement of labour disputes lies on the 
independent machinery of the parties con- 
cerned. . . In these countries the work- 
ing of independent conciliation and arbitration 
machinery takes precedence of that of the State 
as a matter of course.” 

After these independent systems comes the 
first step in state intervention in labour dis- 
putes which consists in putting a government 
officer with experience in industrial disputes at 
the disposal of the parties on the request of 
one or both of them. This method, widely 
used in English-speaking countries, is provided 
for by the Dominion Department of Labour 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act and 
special officers are employed for that purpose. 
Similar provision is made under legislation in 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta and in 
the other provinces officials may proffer their 
services in bringing about a settlement. 

When such informal methods of conciliation 
fail, provision has been made in the law of 
most ‘countries for permanent machinery which 
may be set in motion on the application of 
one or both parties to a dispute or by the 
government. The Canadian provisions govern- 
ing the applications for boards of conciliation 
and investigation are set out in full in the 


International Labour Office publication as be- 
ing to a certain extent typical of the require- 
ments in countries laying down exact regula- 
tions on this point such as New Zealand, the 
Netherlands and Italy. 


“ Although the Canadian Act does not make 
the decisions of the conciliation and investiga- 
tion boards binding, and provides no penal 
sanctions for their enforcement, the powers of 
the boards are so far-reaching that special 
formalities for the opening of the proceedings— 
that is, for the appointment of a board—seem 
nevertheless justified.” 


Under the heading “Obligation to notify dis- 
putes and to apply for settlement; suspensive 
prohibition of strikes and lockouts,” the fol- 
lowing paragraphs deal with the distinguishing 
feature of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, the prohibition of a stoppage of work 
until the dispute has been investigated and 
reported on by the board set up for that pur- 
pose. 

“In a number of countries open disputes 

(lockouts and strikes) are explicitly forbidden 
and deemed to be illegal until all the possibil- 
ities of conciliation and arbitration have been 
exhausted. In countries where they are in any 
case completely or partially forbidden, it is 
natural that they should also be prohibited 
during the official attempts to bring the parties 
to a settlement. Such important limitations of 
the freedom of action of trade organizations 
cannot but have an effect on the conciliation 
and arbitration proceedings—an effect which is 
usually expressed in an obligation to give notices 
of differences or to apply for settlement, either 
specified or implicit in the law. 
_ “The most familiar regulations on the sub- 
ject are those of the Canadian Act of 12th 
June, 1925 (amending the original Act of 1907)*, 
which has obviously had an effect on other 
legislation, notably that of South Africa and 
New Zealand. ... 


“The Act thus provides for a suspensive pro- 
hibition of open disputes, and of changes in 
labour conditions, in which connection it im- 
poses an obligation to give notice at least thirty 
days before the proposed changes in conditions 
and to apply for the appointment of a concilia- 
tion and investigation board. The fulfilment of 
these reguiations is indirectly guaranteed by the 
provision of penalties for the infringement of 
the prohibition of open disputes. 


“Similar regulations are to be found in the 
legislation of Belgium, India, the Netherlands, 
New South Wales, New Zealand, Norway, 
Queensland, Roumania, South Africa and West- 
ern Australia, and of Germany in virtue of an 
Emergency Order issued by the President on 
10th November, 1930, and equally valid with 
the actual Conciliation Order. The regulations 
naturally vary greatly, in respect of the dis- 
putes to which they apply, the definition of 
lockouts and strikes on which they rest, the 
period during which open disputes are forbid- 
den, and the civil, criminal and other conse- 
quences of infringement. . . . 





“Statute of 1925 involved no change of principle from 
the Act of 1907; it was necessary in order to conform 
to the judicial decision as to the legislative powers of 
the Dominion Parliament. 
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“The obligation to give notice of proposed 
action and to apply to a conciliation and arbitra- 
tion institution, together with the related prob- 
lems dealt with above, called for this compara- 
tively thorough discussion, for in most cases it 
entails the first important measure of compul- 
sion in the proceedings—a suspensive prohibi- 
tion of strikes and lockouts, the observance of 
which is secured by penalties and other disad- 
vantages. It need hardly be pointed out that 
this is a very important measure, since it limits 
the freedom of the parties to engage in militant 
action at the moment they consider most favour- 
able. The consideration on which it is based, 
namely, that a settlement after the outbreak of 
an open conflict is for economic and psychologi- 
cal reasons usually much more difficult than be- 
fore, certainly carries weight. Nevertheless, it 
is open to question whether the prohibition of 
open conflict, even for a limited period only, is 
the most efficacious method of dealing with the 
difficulty. In any case one point already touched 
on must be remembered: an unwise use of the 
prohibition can lead to great injustice towards 
one or other of the parties, which may, by the 
tardiness of the proceedings, be deprived of 
what would have been at a certain moment 
favourable chances of success. That the danger 
of injustice can be completely averted by suit- 
able safeguards has been disputed, particularly 
by the workers, who have therefore viewed such 
prohibitive measures with no favourable eye and 
frequently opposed them. 

“Tt must nevertheless be emphasized that such 
temporary prohibition of open disputes is to 
be sharply distinguished in principle from a 
general prohibition of all open disputes com- 
bined with compulsory enforcement of the 
awards of the conciliation and arbitration in- 
stitutions. The former merely serves to ensure 
that the institutions will be utilized by the 
parties to disputes before they begin hostilities, 
while the latter deprives them completely of 
their freedom to engage in militant action and 
leads as a rule to State regulation of all labour 
conditions. While in most countries the legis- 
lature has hesitated to engage itself in these 
far-reaching consequences—to be described in 
detail later—it has often thought it useful and 
important to ensure that parties shall exhaust 
the possibilities of settlement through the in- 
stitutions created for the purpose of maintain- 
ing industrial peace before they are permitted 
to take the law into their own hands. It is 
therefore comprehensible that in the many coun- 
tries in which a reform of the conciliation and 
arbitration system is now under consideration, 
the question of the suspensive prohibition of 
open disputes as described above is being given 
considerable attention.” 


As to the nature and scope of the decisions 
of conciliation and arbitration Boards, a clear 
distinction is drawn between countries which 
have conciliation and arbitration systems in 
which there is some element of compulsion, 
such as a compulsory award, and those in 
which conciliation is merely voluntary. 

; ie In systems founded on the principle of con- 
ciliation, in which the State does not intervene 
authoritatively, the scope of the decisions of 
conciliation and arbitration institutions—in so 
far as the expression “decisions” in the legal 


sense can be used in such cases—is limited to 
the actual parties to the dispute. The parties’ 


acceptance of a conciliation proposal, which in 
these systems is never binding, or their agree- 
ment in advance to accept an arbitration award, 
which only thus becomes binding, entails obliga- 
tions in fact or in law for them alone. 

“On the other hand, in systems under which 
the authoritative regulation of the relations be- 
tween the parties through the intervention of 
the State is permitted or customary and the 
decisions arrived at in the proceedings thus are 
or can be made binding on the parties, the scope 
of the decisions is also correspondingly widened 
quantitatively; either during the proceedings or 
by a subsequently separate decision it is or may 
be extended to comprise persons not actually 
parties to the dispute.” 

Certain considerations of a general nature 
are discussed with a view to throwing light 
on the reasons for the kind of system adopted 
by different countries for the settlement of 
labour disputes. 

“It is apparent that the conciliation and 
arbitration systems which now exist have been 
carefully adapted to and grafted on to the 
general legal and economic systems of the 
States in which they are in force. Three 
types of function have been distinguished which 
conciliation and arbitration undertake in ac- 
cordance with the nature of each national sys- 
tem; these are the maintenance of industrial 
peace, assistance in the determination of re- 
lations between employers and workers iby 
means of collective agreements, and the authori- 
tative regulation of labour conditions. 

“It is plain that States whose constitution 
and legal system are still based to a great 
extent on the laissez-faire principle possess 
conciliation systems which occupy themselves 
largely or exclusively with the first type otf 
function, namely, peace-making. Great Britain 
and the other English-speaking States, except 
Australia and New Zealand, belong to this 
group. In these countries the decisions, which 
are in reality only mediating proposals, are 
never compulsory unless arbitration has been 
previously arranged by the parties. It is sig- 
nificant that these States have no legislation 
on collective labour agreements. 

“Next, most of the industrially important 
States on the Continent of Europe, such as 
Austria, France, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, ete., have incorporated in their legal 
systems—originally built up on the individualist 
principle—certain elements of collective law, 
the chief of them, in the present connection, 
being concerned with collective labour agree- 
ments. The systems of these countries have 
thus assumed the second type of function, the 
determination of collective relations, though 
this is usually implicit rather than specified. 
They do not, it is true, recognize compulsory 
decisions, but they go further than the States 
of the first group, for the arrangements made 
by mediation are, as collective agreements, 
binding at least in civil law in some way or 
other, while in the English-speaking countries 
they are simply ‘gentlemen’s agreements.’ The 
determination of collective relations is thus 
clearly one of the functions of conciliation and 
arbitration in the States of the second group.. 

“By declaring awards binding, the arbitra- 
tion institutions assumed the third function of 
conciliation and arbitration—the regulation of 
labour conditions. The systems in which 
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this third function of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion is fully developed and applied go further 
(Italy, Russia, Australia, New Zealand). In 
Italy and Russia this function—the authorita- 
tive determination of labour conditions in cases 
where free negotiation appears contrary to 
public interest—is logically in keeping with the 
whole legal and constitutional system of the 
two States. 

“Tn Australia and New Zealand the exercise 
of the function by conciliation and arbitration 
institutions cannot be characterized se simply. 
As has been noticed it is connected with the 
minimum wage legislation usual in these States, 
that is to say, with State machinery, based 
on collective Jaw, for the authoritative settle- 
ment of certain of the questions dealt with by 
conciliation and arbitration. In other respcts, 
however, judicial principles and practice in 
these States seem still to be inspired by the 
laissez-faire attitude, as in the other English- 
speaking countries. This is perhaps the real 
reason why the persons concerned have so 
severely criticized the Australian and New 
Zealand compulsory arbitration systems, 
especially of late, and why the systems, particu- 
larly those of Australia, are so constantly 
being altered. These events appear to justify 
the conclusion that the general legal and in- 
dustrial systems of these countries are not yet 
fully compatible with compulsory arbitration. 

“On the whole, the above considerations tend 
to the conclusion that a country’s conciliation 
and arbitration system has the best chance of 
success if it is essentially in keeping with the 
general legal system of that country. In many 
cases where, despite such an apparent accord- 
ance, the existing system does not seem to give 
complete satisfaction, this is—apart from criti- 
cisms directed against its working in individual 
cases—perhaps due to the fact that the legal 
system is itself in course of transformation and 
has not been able to adapt itself satisfactorily 


to the wide social and economic changes which 
are now taking place. . Fe 

“ However right or wrong the reasons given 
by the parties concerned for and against con- 
pulsory arbitration may be—and this is not the 
place to decide the question—and however the 
battle between the individualist and the col- 
lectivist form of economic organization and so 
the dispute on the arbitration principle, may 
end, one fact emerges clearly from a review of 
the various systems: everywhere, even in coun- 
tries with fully developed compulsory arbitra- 
tion, voluntary conciliation between the parties 
is regarded as the first object, while compulsion 
is held to be an evil even where recourse to it 
is the rule. It should be remembered that in 
all systems where such a thing is possible the 
creation of voluntary conciliation and arbitra- 
tion institutions is encouraged; that as a rule 
these have precedence over the State machin- 
ery; and that even in countries with compulsory 
arbitration such as Australia and New Zealand, 
more and more importance has of late been at- 
tached to the conciliation bodies and commis- 
sioners appointed, many of them in the recent 
past, to supplement the arbitration courts. 

“The conciliation and arbitration systems of 
all countries represent one consistent effort to 
guide employers and workers—in their own in- 
terests and in that of society—towards peaceful 
methods in their struggle for a share of the 
product of labour—a struggle which is a mani- 
festation of the life instinct in man and there- 
fore inevitable; to show them that they need 
one another however natural the antagonism 
between them, and that they must meet in some 
form of productive collaboration if they are to 
live. Conciliation and arbitration are thus a 
symbol of that ideal of the community of in- 
terest between workers, employers and society 
which is the basis of modern labour law and 
also of the constitution of the International 
Labour Organization.” 


Canadian Engineering Standards Association 


The Canadian Engineering Standards Asso- 
ciation is at present considering replies re- 
ceived from all parts of Canada to a ques- 
tionnaire dealing with the proposed national 
standard of brick sizes. Suggestions for revis- 
ions of the present cement specifications are 
being considered. 

At a recent meeting a draft Canadian Safety 
Code for Passenger and Freight Elevators 
was presented and this code is now being 
considered by the Association. 

It is stated that provincial Electrical Code 
committees are now operating in all the nine 
provinces of Canada. “Through their agency 
it will be possible to secure the long-desired 
uniformity in electrical regulations throughout 
the Dominion.” 

Referring to the recent organization of the 
National Construction Council of Canada 
(Lasour Gazerre, March, 1933, page 283) the 


C.E.S.A. Bulletin says:—“ A most interesting 
movement has been inaugurated by the vari- 
ous engineering, architectural and construc- 
tion interests in which some eighteen organi- 
zations are participating, leading to a revival 
of the construction industry. As a result of 
a recent conference the National Construction 
Council of Canada has been organized and 
representations have been made to the Do- 
minion Govenment to encourage the construc- 
tion of federal, provincial and municipal 
buildings. It is also suggested that a Con- 
struction Finance Corporation be established 
under the auspices of the Dominion Govern- 
ment with the purpose of passing on the merits 
or necessity of construction projects and of 
assisting them by banking services or by direct 
financing. This is a movement which should 
meet with every encouragement and merits 
the hearty endorsement of the C.ES.A.” 
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Uae LEGISLATION ENACTED BY THE PARLIAMENT OF CANADA 
AND THE LEGISLATURES OF ONTARIO AND 
SASKATCHEWAN IN 1933 


Parliament of Canada 


HE following is a short summary of the 
laws of labour interest enacted by the 
Parliament of Canada during the recent ses- 
sion which opened on October 6, 1932 and 
closed on May 27, 1933. 
The Relief Act was printed in the Lasour 
Gazette, for April, page 402. 


Canada Shipping Act’ 


Amendments to the Canada Shipping Act 
are designed to give effect to two Draft Con- 
ventions of the International Labour Confer- 
ence at Geneva, viz., the Draft Convention 
concerning protection against accidents of 
workers employed in loading and unload- 
ing ships, adopted in 1932, and the 
Draft Convention relating to the marking of 
heavy packages, adopted in 1929. With re- 
gard to the 1932 Convention, the amending 
Act provides for the appointment of inspect- 
ors of ships’ tackle, and authorizes the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council to make regulations 
for the protection against accident of workers 
employed in loading and unloading ships, 
having particular regard to the strength of 
machinery, tackle and gear and their fitness 
for the purpose for which they are intended; 
the provision of safe gangways, stagings, etc., 
protection in the way of rails, etc., at open- 
ings through decks and around wharves and 
docks; illumination of holds and decks of ships 
and of docks or wharves at which ships may 
be loading or unloading; and provision of 
means for attending to persons injured. In- 
spectors are empowered to go at all reason- 
able times on board any ship or on any wharf 
or dock at which any ship is, for the purpose 
of loading or unloading, alongside, and to 
demand reasonable assistance and pertinent 
information from the owner or master of the 
ship or from the person in charge of the 
loading or unloading. If an inspector is of 
the opinion that any person is exposed to 
undue risk on account of the condition of any 
machinery, tackle, stagings, etc., or on account 
of the way in which the operation is being 
carried on, or that regulations are not being 
complied with, he shall order the cessation of 
operations. Penalties are provided for 
breach of the regulations, for obstruction 
of, or refusal of reasonable assistance or per- 
sinent information to, an inspector, and for 
continuing operations after orders to cease. 


To implement the 1929 Convention pro- 
vision is made that no person shall, in Canada, 
consign to be loaded, and no master, owner 
or agent of a ship shall cause or permit to be 
loaded on any ship in Canada, any package 
or object of a gross weight of 2,240 pounds 
or over, without causing the weight to be 
plainly and durably marked on such package 
or object. Where the exact weight would be 
difficult to ascertain the approximate weight 
is to be given and stated to be approximate. 
A penalty is provided for contravention of this 
section. All of the above provisions are to 
come into force on Proclamation and until 
they are proclaimed the existing sections re- 
lating to inspection of ships’ tackle are to re- 
main in force. These provide that the inspec- 
tor of hulls and equipment may examine the 
tackle, machinery and apparatus for loading 
or unloading a ship and if he considers such 
defective, so as to endanger life, he shall 
report to the Minister of Marine, who may 
order that they shall not be used until fur- 
ther order, under penalty. 

The amending Act further authorizes the 
Governor-General in Council to make regu- 
lations prescribing the manner in which grain 
cargoes and deck cargoes may be carried on 
any British ship registered in Canada, or on 
any ship not registered in Canada which may 
be within any port in Canada. 


Other Legislation 


The Penitentiary Act was amended to pro- 
vide that an officer retired on account of in- 
jury shall not receive a gratuity therefor in 
addition to his retiring allowance if he is 
also receiving. compensation for the injury 
under the Government Employees Compen- 
sation Act. 

The Canadian Niational-Canadian Pacific 
Act, which provides for co-operation between 
these two railways, enacts that the section of 
the Railway Act relating to compensation to 
employees for financial loss caused by removal, 
closing, or abandonment of any station or 
divisional point shall not be deemed to be 
inconsistent with the provisions of the Cana- 
dian National-Canadian Pacific Act. 

The Salary Deduction Act, 1932, reducing 
wages and salaries of government employees, 
with certain exceptions, by 10 per cent and 
the provisions of the Income War Tax Act 
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imposing a special tax of 10 per cent on the 
excepted persons, were continued in force 
until March 31, 1934. These provisions were 
given in the Lasour Gazette for June, 1932 
at p. 657. 


Two private members’ Bills, which were not 
proceeded with, provided respectively for 
an eight-hour day in penitentiaries and for 
the repeal of Section 98 of the Criminal Code 
dealing with unlawful associations. 


Ontario 


The Ontario Legislature which was in session 
from February 15 to April 18, 1933, enacted 
a number of laws of interest to labour. These 
included new statutes dealing with unemploy- 
ment relief and land settlement, and amend- 
ments to existing laws relating to workmen’s 
compensation, mining, factories, masters and 
servants, woodmen’s and mechanics’ liens, 
minimum wages, vocational education, mothers’ 
allowances and old age pensions. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Unemployment Relief Act provides that 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council shall have 
and shall be deemed to have had full power to 
authorize the Government of Ontario to make 
and carry out agreements with the Dominion 
Government under any Act or Order of the 
Dominion of Canada respecting unemploy- 
ment relief, including agreements respecting 
the Trans-Canada Highway. Orders in Council 
of September 19, 1932, and March 30, 1933, 
are confirmed and the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council authorized to vary them or pass 
such additional Orders as may appear neces- 
sary to cope with unemployment relief. con- 
ditions. Agreements between the Province 
and municipalities for the purpose of taking 
advantage of any Act of the Dominion or the 
Province respecting unemployment relief are 
also confirmed. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council is authorized, as from March 29, 1932, 
to pay from the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
or to raise by loan, any sums necessary for 
carrying out the provisions of the present Act, 
and also, as from September 19, 1932, to pay 
from the said fund to any municipality a 
greater proportion than one-third of such 
municipality’s expenditure for direct relief. 
Municipalities are also vested with power to 
provide employment and direct relief and, with 
the approval of the Municipal Board, to issue 
debentures for that purpose and to effect 
temporary borrowings. Certain by-laws for 
the issue of debentures are confirmed. 

The Relief Land Settlement Act validates 
an agreement between the Government of 
Canada and the Government of the Province 
adopting measures for the relief of certain 
families in the Province by placing them on 
suitable farms, the expense to be borne by 


the governments of Canada and Ontario and 
the participating municipalities. Agreements 
with the municipalities are confirmed and 
appropriations from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund for the purposes of the Act are author- 
ized as from June 24, 19382. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council is empowered to make 
regulations for the carrying out of the Act. 
The Agreement between the Dominion and 
the Province provides that the Dominion shall 
contribute one-third of an amount not exceed- 
ing $600 per family, the remainder being 
contributed by the Province and the muni- 
cipality concerned in the proportion agreed 
upon between them. The Province is re- 
sponsible for the administration of relief 
settlement and must set up an Advisory Com- 
mittee upon which are representatives of the 
Dominion Land Settlement Branch and the 
Colonization Branch of the Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific Railways. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


An amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act authorizes the Board to reduce 
the assessments in the case of an employer 
whose accident record has been consistently 
good. This change carries out a recom- 
mendation made by the Commissioner, Mr. 
Justice Middleton, who enquired into the 
operation of the Act and whose report was 
published in 1932 (Lasour Gazerre, April, 1932, 
page 407). The section of the Act, repealed 
in 1932 which permitted the Board to adopt 
a system of merit rating, was re-enacted. 

Sections dealing with silicosis were replaced 
by new provisions defining “silicosis”? and 
“tuberculosis.’? Workmen disabled from sili- 
cosis where no tuberculosis is present are to 
be compensated on the same basis as workmen 
suffering from other industrial diseases. Where 
silicosis is complicated by tuberculosis, how- 
ever, the basis for total disability is fixed at 
50 per cent of average earnings. A workman 
ceasing to be employed in an industry in 
which he was exposed to silica dust must 
establish his claim within two years after 
leaving such employment or six months after 
the passing of the Act, whichever period is: 
longer, after which time the claim is barred. 
The Board may, however, allow any case due: 
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to uncomplicated silicosis which it considers 
should in justice be allowed. 

The time limit for disposing of outstanding 
claims is two years from the date of filing 
claim or six months after the passing of the 
Act whichever is the longer period. 

Upon Proclamation of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council the above provisions re- 
lating to silicosis will be applicable also to 
pneumoconiosis and stone workers’ or grinders’ 
phthisis. 

Miscellaneous Legislation 


The clause of the Mining Act which required 
a workman employed underground to have a 
certificate of freedom from tuberculosis was 
replaced by a clause requiring a certificate of 
freedom from diseases of the respiratory 
organs. 

The Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 
was amended to exempt from inspection any 
boiler or pressure vessel used in connection 
with a hot water heating system. The section 
was repealed which permitted women and 
young persons to be employed in shops be- 
tween 7 a.m. and 10 p.m. on Saturdays, the 
day before a statutory holiday and from 
December 14 to 24 and limiting the hours of 
such employment to ten per day and sixty 
per week. The section was deemed to be 
inconsistent with another clause of the Act 
which adequately meets the situation. 

An amendment was made to that section of 
the Master and Servant Act which provided 
that when an order for the payment of wages 
is made by a police magistrate in a city such 
order may be enforced in the manner provided 
by section 739 of the Criminal Code, that is 
to say, in default of payment, by distress and 
sale of the goods and chattels of the defendant, 
and if sufficient distress cannot be found, by 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding three 
months. Imprisonment may be ordered in the 
first instance in default of payment. The 
amendment extends the scope of the section 
to all police magistrates. 

The Woodman’s Lien for Wages Act was 
amended to provide that logs or timber may 
be attached where there is reason to believe 


that the debtor is disposing of them with 
intent to defeat creditors. 

An amendment to the Mechanics’ Lien Act 
permits an action to be tried by any officer 
having jurisdiction whether or not he was the 
officer to fix the date of trial. It is further 
provided that where an order is made vacat- 
ing a certificate of action the lien is thereby 
discharged. 

The Minimum Wage Act was amended to 
reduce the membership of the Minimum 
Wage Board from five to three persons of 
whom one must be a woman. 

An amendment, effective January 1, 1934, 
to the Vocational Education Act provides that 
the Chairman and two other members of the 
local board of secondary school trustees, to- 
gether with a representative from both the 
public and separate school trustees and one 
county representative, if any, shall be mem- 
bers of the Advisory Vocational Committee. A 
further amendment which comes into force on 
September 1, 1933, corresponds with amend- 
ments to the Continuation Schools Act and 
the High Schools Act and provides that a 
pupil who, having completed the fourth form 
course in a public or separate school, has 
attended any other school or schools for six 
years, is not entitled to attend a vocational 
school except on payment of a fee prescribed 
by the Board. 

The Mothers’ Allowances Act was amended 
by the repeal of those sections which dealt 
with the establishment of the Mothers’ 
Allowances Commission and the enactment of 
new provisions. These empower the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council to change the per- 
sonnel of any commission established under 
the Act, to designate and appoint a Commis- 
sion for the purpose of carrying out its pro- 
visions, and to provide for payment of salar- 
les and expenses. 

An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act provides that notice of the granting of an 
old age pension may be registered against the 
lands of a pensioner, after which no instru- 
ment affecting such lands may be registered 
without the consent of the Old Age Pensions 
Commission endorsed thereon. 


Saskatchewan 


The labour laws enacted during the session 
of the Saskatchewan Legislature, which began 
on February 2 and ended on March 30, 1933, 
included new statutes dealing with unemploy- 
ment relief and land settlement, and amend- 
ments to acts relating to workmen’s compen- 
sation, minimum wages, mechanics’ liens, 
masters and servants, weekly rest day, and 
vocational education. 


Unemployment Relief 


Four statutes deal with various aspects of 
unemployment relief. The Relief Act, 1933, 
empowers the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil to make agreements with the Government 
of Canada and with cities, towns and villages 
respecting relief measures, to contribute to 
any city, town or village an agreed proportion 
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of the costs of such measures, and to under- 
take such measures alone, with the Dominion 
Government, or with the cities, towns and 
villages. Methods of financing are outlined 
The Act expires on March 31, 1934, but obliga- 
tions incurred under it will remain valid until 
discharged. 

The Municipalities Relief Act, 1933, author- 
izes the making of agreements between the 
Saskatchewan Relief Commission and rural 
municipalities whereby the municipality will 
repay an agreed percentage of the total 
amount expended by the Commission in pro- 
viding relief in the municipality in the form 
of food, fuel, clothing, feed and fodder. Appli- 
eations for relief are to be received by the 
municipality and forwarded with its recom- 
mendations to the Commission for approval. 
The municipality will also take a lien agree- 
ment from each recipient of relief. Munici- 
palities are empowered to pass by-laws for 
the carrying out of such agreements. The 
Act further, as from September 1, 1982, ratifies 
all lien agreements entered into by munici- 
palities, provides for their registration with 
the registration clerk for chattel mortgages 
and with the registrar of the land titles office, 
and for the recovery of sums due under such 
agreements. As from October 1, 1982, councils 
of rural municipalities are authorized to bor- 
row money to purchase food, fuel, fuel oil, 
clothing, feed, fodder and binder twine to be 
supplied to persons unable to purchase them. 
Provision is made for the taking of lien agree- 
ments from recipients of such relief, for their 
registration, and for the recovery of sums due 
thereunder. 

Under an amendment to the Relief Act, 
1932, where the proceeds of a special assess- 
ment levied by a city for relief works exceed 
the cost, the excess is to go into a general 
local improvement fund. City councils may 
borrow money to defray the cost of a relief 
work and may levy a special assessment on 
property abutting on such work. Relief works 
undertaken by cities either before or after 
April 13, 1932, the date of the coming into 
force of the Relief Act, 1932, are legalized. 

Amendments to the Saskatchewan Relief 
Commission Act deal with lens which the 
Commission will hold on crops of persons 
receiving relief. Liens for supplies advanced 
by the Commission will cover all crops grown 
by such persons until the price and interest 
is fully paid. 

An Act for ratifying a Certain Agreement 
with the Dominion and for Other Purposes, 
ratifies an agreement of June 6, 1932, between 
the Government of Canada and the Govern- 
ment of the Province similar to the Agreement 


validated by the Ontario Relief Land Settle- 
ment Act. (See page 598.) 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act was the subject of a number of 


amendments. The definition of employer was 
amended to include a_ trustee, receiver, 
liquidator, executor, administrator and any 


person appointed by a court or a judge who 
has authority to carry on an industry. An 
employer who defaults in reporting or furnish- 
ing particulars of an accident is made indi- 
vidually liable for medical aid as well as for 
compensation, and an employer who neglects 
or refuses to transmit a payroll or other 
return or to pay an assessment is liable for the 
capitalized value of medical aid as well as 
of compensation. The Board is empowered 
to suspend or divert compensation awarded to 
a widow who neglects the infant dependents 
of the deceased workman. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation commissioners may be removed 
from office on address of the Legislative 
Assembly. They are granted the same privi- 
leges and immunity as judges of the Court 
of King’s Bench for any act done or omitted 
in the execution of their duties. The sections 
dealing with admission of excluded industries 
were replaced by new sections which provide 
that an employer in an industry in a with- 
drawn or excluded class may make application 
to the Board to have such industry included 
in Schedule I. If the Board approves the 
industry will be admitted, at such time, on 
such terms and conditions and for such period 
as the Board may determine. Application 
may be made by a workman on similar con- 
ditions. Every employer must obtain from 
the Board, and post in a conspicuous place 
in his establishment, a certificate to the effect 
that he has made and furnished to the Board 
the required wage statements. Notice of the 
granting of building permits in rural muni- 
cipalities, as well as in cities, towns and 
villages, must be sent to the Board within 
three days. The clause which permitted the 
Board to make remuneration for such state- 
ments out of the accident fund is repealed. 
The power of the Board or its representatives 
to make inquiries and take affidavits, etc., 
relating to wage statements is extended to 
apply to any inquiry or affidavit required by 
the Act. That clause was repealed which pro- 
vided that nothing in the section dealing with 
industrial diseases shall affect the right of a 
workman to compensation in respect of a 
disease to which the section does not apply if 
the disease was the result of an injury in 
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respect of which he was entitled to compen- 
sation under Part I. As from July 2, 1930, 
employers and workmen excluded by regula- 
tion from the operation of, as well as those not 
included in Part I, have the same rights and 
obligations at common law and under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act as though the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) 
Act had not been passed. 


Miseellaneous Legislation 


The Mechanics’ Lien Act was amended to 
provide that a lien may be discharged by a 
receipt signed by a trustee in bankruptcy, 
verified by an affidavit and duly registered. 

The Masters and Servants Act was amended 
to provide that if the master or employer 
resides In a rural municipality, proceedings 
under the Act may be taken before a Justice 
of the Peace residing either in such munici- 
pality or district or in a city, town or village 
situated within or partly within the outer 
boundaries thereof. 


An amendment to The One Day’s Rest in 
Seven Act provides that where an establish- 
ment wherein an industry is carried on is 
outside a city the Act shall nevertheless apply 
to employees engaged in work in connection 
with such industry if such work is done either 
wholly or partly within a city. The definition 
of “employee” is amended to provide that the 
expression “owner or part owner” shall not 
include an employee who is a shareholder. 


The Vocational Education Act was amended 
to require applicants for admission to a day 
school to hold grade VIII or equivalent stand- 
ing unless the board of trustees directs other- 
wise. The membership of the Vocational 
Education Committee is reduced from ten to 
eight of whom five are to be members of the 
board and one an employer of labour nomin- 
ated by the council of the city or town. The 
remaining two are to be employees nominated 
by such local organizations as the board may 
determine. An organization meeting of the 
Committee is to be held in January of each 
year. 


An amendment to the Game Act authorizes 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make 
regulations governing certain matters includ- 
ing the licensing of guides. 

In the revision of the Public Vehicles Act 
the sections dealing with chauffeurs were 
practically unchanged. 


Amendments to the Vehicles Act include an 
extension of the definition of “chauffeur” to 
include a person temporarily engaged to drive 
a motor vehicle and also “the driver of a 


motor vehicle, other than the owner of a 
truck, operated for gain.” Sections were added 
to the Act dealing with financial responsibility 
of owners and drivers. The provisions of these 
sections which concern chauffeurs are similar 
to those inserted in the British Columbia 
Motor Vehicle Act in 1932. (Lasour Gazerts, 
June, 1932, page 659). 


In the revision of the Companies Act the 
section relating to liability of company 
directors for wages of employees and for work- 
men’s compensation assessments was un- 
changed. A new section provides for the 
preferential payment of such debts in cases 
where a receiver is appointed or possession is 
taken on behalf of debenture-holders. A com- 
pany is forbidden to give financial assistance 
to any person for purchase of its shares but 
this provision does not prohibit the making 


of loans to employees for that purpose. 


Sections dealing with automobile insurance 
were added to the Insurance Act including a 
provision that an insurer shall not be liable 
under an owner’s or driver’s policy for any 
hability imposed by any workmen’s com- 
pensation law upon the insured, nor, unless 
the coverage is expressly extended, for loss 
or damage resulting from bodily injury to, 
or death of, any employee of the insured 
while employed in operation or repair of the 
automobile. A similar clause was added to 
the insurance laws of British Columbia, Mani- 
toba, Nova Scotia and Ontario in 1932. 


Reference has already been made in the 
Lasour GAZETTE to the Bill to limit hours of 
work in the building trades, which was with- 
drawn (March, 1933, page 254 and April, 1933, 
page 371) and also to a resolution relating to 
unemployment insurance (April, 1933, page 422). 





Proposals for legislation for the alleviation 
of unemployment were made by the special 
commissions appointed in the States of Mass- 
achusetts and Connecticut to study and report 
on this question. In Massachusetts a bill was 
proposed which would provide for the estab- 
lishment of State-compelled unemployment 
reserves maintained by contributions by em- 
ployers, the benefits under which would be 
limited to 10 weeks in any 12-month period. 
In Connecticut the commission favoured the 
establishment of a dismissal wage system 
which would provide for the compulsory pay- 
ment of a dismissal wage by employers hav- 
ing five or more persons in their employ. The 
maximum payment to any one employee 
under the proposed plan would be fixed at 
$120 for employment of 52 weeks and over. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY INTO PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF MILK 


HE House of Commons, on February 23, 

ordered “that the Select Standing Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Colonization be in- 
structed to ascertain the facts connected with 
the production, collection, manufacture, dis- 
tribution and marketing of milk and milk 
products, throughout the Dominion of Can- 
ada, with power to examine and inquire into 
all aspects of the said questions and report 
their findings to the House.” 


The committee carried out the investiga- 
tion and presented their report to the House 
on May 12. The witnesses included represen- 
tatives of the primary milk producers and the 
distributors, and officers of the Department 
of Agriculture. The report notes a marked 
increase in-recent years in the direct con- 
sumption of milk and cream, as compared 
with manufactured milk products. “ Between 
1925 and 1930, the total milk production in- 
creased by about 18 per cent, but during the 
same period the quantity of milk required for 
domestic consumption increased by about 85 
per cent. The relatively greater increase in 
the milk for domestic consumption as com- 
pared with milk production has necessitated 
a withdrawal of milk from other outlets in 
order to supply the increased demand for do- 
mestic consumption.” 


A table is given showing the percentages of 
the total milk production used for different 
purposes in 1925 and 1930. From this table it 
appears that the percentage of total milk pro- 
duction used for domestic consumption is 154 
per cent greater in the latter than in the for- 
mer year, while with the exception of ice 
cream lesser percentages of the total milk 
production are devoted to the purposes of the 
manufacture of dairy products. The commit- 
tee therefore commenced its inquiry by a 
study of the production and distribution of 
fluid milk and cream. It was found that the 
rapid increase in urban population, combined 
with the public demand for a pure and 
healthy supply had resulted, first, in an in- 
creased cost of production, and second, im a 
complicated and expensive system of collec- 
tion, processing and distribution. 


Cost of Production—The committee found 
that the costs of production are not reflected 
as they should be in the returns to the primary 
producer, but the price paid the producer of 
fluid milk is arbitrarily fixed and controlled 
by the distributors, having regard to some ex- 
tent to the prevailing prices of butter and 
cheese and the surplus supply; it being gen- 
erally agreed by all witnesses that the farmer- 


producer is not receiving an adequate return 
for his labour and investment. 

“The comparatively recent advent of stores, 
and particularly chain stores, into the retail 
milk business was brought to the attention 
of the Committee. Price cutting, by featur- 
ing milk as a leader, has resulted in upsets in 
the industry, coupled with extremely low re- 
turns to the producer. The featuring of milk 
as a leader should be discontinued. 

“ Producers’ Associations,” the report states, 
“have been formed in many districts, for such 
purposes as collective bargaining, and con- 
trolling surplus. The unenforceable agree- 
ments between distributors and producers 
presently used, respecting prices and supply, 
should be replaced by contracts enforceable 
at law. Your committee recommends that 
tribunals should be set up vested with author- 
ity to settle differences between producers and 
distributors’ organizations, and, if necessary, 
to fix the returns to the producers and the 
prices charged the consumer. 


“The result of co-operative organization by 
the producers was evidenced by witnesses rep- 
resenting the Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ 
Association, the northern section of the Al- 
berta Pool and the Saskatoon Dairy Pool. 
These co-operative efforts have met with con- 
siderable success, with resultant substantial 
benefits to the producer members of their 
associations. Your Committee finds that the 
measure of success of co-operative efforts is 
dependent upon local conditions. It is worthy 
of note that the Saskatoon Dairy Pool suc- 
ceeded in reducing the spread and at the same 
time gave to the producer 46 per cent of the 
consumer’s dollar.” 


Cost of Distribution—The report deals with 
the main factors in determining the cost of 
distribution, these being stated as follows: 
Pasteurization, and provincial and municipal 
health regulations; duplication of services; 
special services; labour costs; bottle losses; 
bad debts; depreciation of distributors’ plant 
and equipment; fluctuating demand; dividend 
requirements. ; 

Pasteurization was shown to add consider- 
ably to the cost “spread.” ‘Greater uniform- 
ity in sanitary and health regulations was 
found to be desirable. “The. overlapping of 
delivery and collecting routes by numbers of 
distributors in the same area is a serious 
factor affecting the price to the consumer and 
the returns to the producer. The committee 
is of opinion that such overlapping, should as 
far as possible, be eliminated.” Substantial 
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sums were found to be spent annually in bottle 
replacements, but the percentage of losses 
from this cause that were charged by the 
various companies showed a wide variation. 
In regard to bad debts the committee found 
that “the consumer who receives special ser- 
vice and is accorded credit should pay the cost 
and loss resulting therefrom; whereas the evi- 
dence shows such costs and losses are charged 
to the consumer at large.” 

The report deals in detail with the problem 
of “surplus milk” (being the amount delivered 
over and above the percentage of milk for 
which an “association price” is paid). It was 
found that “the present system of paying on 
a surplus basis for a certain percentage of 
milk consigned by the individual producer, a 
percentage determined exclusively by the dis- 
tributer, is inequitable. Milk bought for other 
purposes than fluid distribution should be pur- 
chased under separate centract.” 

The committee found that “while the re- 
turns from most industries have during the 
past two or three years materially decreased, 
such cannot be said of those interested in the 
distribution and sale of whole milk. The 
salaries and returns to executive and operating 
officials and shareholders of the distributing 
companies have, in a large measure been main- 
tained at the 1927, 1928 and 1929 level although 
business and industry general have, since 
1929, declined very markedly, and milk prices 
to the producer have been reduced to an ex- 
tremely low level.” 

In regard to cost of distribution the report 
discusses briefly the questions of capitalization, 
depreciation and bad debts. The committee 
were of the opinion that salaries paid to some 
of the higher officials of the various distribut- 
ing companies are at this time, entirely too 
high and wholly unjustifiable. “Those 
engaged in the sale and distribution of whole 
milk products,” the report continues, “ have 
during these very difficult times, in a sub- 
stantial way at least, been able, unlike most 
other industries, to maintain their profits at 
the same level as in more prosperous times. 
; The evidence presented to the Com- 
mittee clearly indicates that the sale and dis- 
tribution of whole milk products is gradually 
getting into the hands of fewer and larger 
companies. Economies to the companies in- 
terested may have resulted, but there is no 
evidence of any benefits accruing from such 
mergers to either the producer or the con- 
sumer. In many cases there is evidence that 
mergers have removed competition and the gen- 
eral effect is undoubtedly to give the distribu- 
tors a more definite control of the situation.” 


Producer’s Share—“The matter of a just 
share of the consumer’s dollar as it relates 
to the distributor and the producer, is import- 
ant to the conduct of the milk business. That 
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each should receive a just share as a remunera- 
tion for his efforts is recognized having due 
regard to the consumer’s interest.” The com- 
mittee finally reached the conclusion that the 
producer’s share has decreased very substan- 
tially in recent years, and that he is not re- 
celving an equitable share of the money paid 
for milk by the consumer. “The milk dis- 
tribution business is made possible by the 
industry and investment of the primary pro- 
ducer and it is the opinion of the Committee 
that the primary producer is entitled, at least 
to a much greater share in the ultimate pro- 
ceeds of the sale of this product.” 

Other Milk Products—“ Milk not required 
for fluid consumption is manufactured into 
many different products of great commercial 
value. These represent in the aggregate nearly 
60 per cent of the total. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that your Committee has investigated 
only a very limited part of the subject referred 
to it. The prosperity of the milk industry 
is co-related with and dependent upon the 
successful production and sale of butter, cheese, 
evaporated and powdered milk, casein, skim- 
milk-powder, ete. Your committee is con- 
vinced that a thorough investigation into the 
production, manufacture and sale of these 
commodities should be undertaken. 

“Your committee, in view of the foregoing 
findings, conclusions and recommendations 
further recommends :— 

“That steps be taken to inquire into the 
manner in which our production of milk should 
be manufactured and marketed; to explore the 
different markets available at home and 
abroad; to investigate the possibility of new 
markets, and to study the methods of col- 
lection, handling and storage.” 





The British Mines Department has issued 
a pamphlet dealing with first-aid at mines. 
The provision of an efficient first-aid and 
ambulance service at every mine is required 
by law under the First Aid Regulations of 
1930, and the object of the present pamphlet 
is to help mine managements and mine work- 
ers In organizing such a service. It is esti- 
mated that, at a mine employing a thousand 
men, there are on the average one fatal injury 
in the course of a year, about 150 injuries dis- 
abling workers for more than three days, and 
at least 1,000 minor injuries—such as cuts, 
strains, and scratches—which ought to receive 
first-aid treatment. The object of first-aid 
treatment is not only to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of those severely injured, but also to 
deal promptly with the much larger number 
of these minor injuries. Such injuries would 
not normally put men off work at all, or only 
for a day or two; but, if neglected, they may 
have serious consequences. Blood poisoning, 
the loss of a limb, or even death, may result 
from a trivial, but neglected injury. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO AND MANITOBA IN 1932 


Ontario 


Ree eighteenth annual report of the On- 
tario Workmen’s Compensation Board 
reviews the administration of the Act during 
the calendar year 1932. A further decrease 
was shown in the number of accidents re- 
ported during the year, the accidents reported 
in 1931 numbering 52,894, and in 1932, 41,470. 
The largest number of accidents reported in 
any month during the year was in February, 
when 4,023 accidents were reported. The al- 
lowed claims in 1931 were 48,882, and in 1932, 
43,904. Out of the 38,469 claims allowed in 
Schedule 1, 18,173 were for medical aid only, 
as compared with 22,802 for the year 1931. 
The death claims allowed during the year 
numbered 283, as compared with 266 in 1931. 

The number of employers reporting under 
Schedule 1 decreased from 23,138 in 1931 to 
21,058 in 1932. Schedule 1 comprises indus- 
tries under the collective liability system, the 
employer not being individually liable for acci- 
dents to his workmen, but being assessed to 
provide a general fund out of which accidents 
occurring in the several classes of industries 
throughout the province are taken care of. In 
Schedule 2 industries the employer is indi- 
vidually liable for accidents to his workmen. 
The greater number of accidents are under 
Schedule 1. The provisional pay rolls reported 
to the Board showed a substantial decrease 
from $409,260,000 in 1931 to $331,582,000 in 
1932, indicating a largely decreased employ- 
ment in industry during the year. These 
changes were probably mcst marked in the 
lumbering industry and the construction in- 
dustries. In the latter the number of em- 
ployers dropped from 7,738 in 1931 to 6,452 in 
1932, and in the former from 1,153 to 912, and 
there was a corresponding reduction in pay 
roll, lumbering dropping from $8,775,000 in 
1931 to $3,890,000 in 1932, and construction 
from $41,613,000 to $21,757,000. 


Benefits—-The total amount of benefits 
awarded under the Act decreased from $6,021,- 
392.10 in 1931 to $5,125,620.56 in 1932. Out 
of the benefits so awarded in 1932, compensa- 
tion amounting to $3,202,639.27 was in Schedule 
1 industries, $534,018.52 in Schedule 2 indus- 
tries, and $571,722.39 in Crown cases. 
medical aid paid in Schedule 1 during the 
year showed a substantial decrease from $1,060,- 
763.01 in 1931 to $817,240.38 in 1932. The total 
benefits awarded from the commencement of 
the Act to the end of 1932 amounted to 
$97,050,238.41 and the total accidents reported 
during the same period were 970,041. 


The 


‘Average Rates of Assessment——Based on the 
estimated wage expenditure, the average rate 
of assessment in all classes in Schedule 1 was 
reduced, being $1.07 in 1932, as compared 
with $1.22 in 1931, and an average of $1.17 
since the commencement of the Act. 


Adminstration —Administration expenses 
were reduced from $350,491.05 in 1931 to $325,- 
328.21 in 1932. It is explained that all the ad- 
ministration expenses are now paid by em- 
ployers under the Act, and during 1932 were 
allocated as follows:—Silicosis Fund, $2,068.52; 
Mine Rescue Work, $90.81; Dominion of Can- 
ada, $14,129.63; Province of Ontario, $26,337.85 ; 
Schedule 2 Employers, $24,189.86; Schedule 1 
Employers, $257,729.19; and $782.35 was re- 
turned to the Board on account of special 
audits. The total administration expenses for 
1932, less expenses of supervising work in con- 
nection with silicosis and mine rescue stations 
(not properly administrative work) and hand- 
ling claims for silicosis were 6-30 per cent of 
all benefits awarded. This compares with 5-07 
per cent in 19381. It is pointed out that this 
is not a fair test because awarding benefits is 
only one branch of the Board’s work, and the 
amount awarded is lessened by the fact that 
there is a reduction in wages paid, both in the 
rate of wages and the average earnings upon 
which the benefits are computed, the average 
wage being reduced by lack of employment as 
well as reduction of earnings. 


Funds—Dealing with the finances of its 
operations, the Board states that the Disaster 
Reserve Fund has not required further assess- 
ment during the year, showing a balance at the 
end of 1982 of $257,875.59, as compared with 
$257,303.05 at the beginning of the year. The 
interest on the fund more than paid the cost 
of cases charged against this fund in relief 
of classes affected by injuries to previously 
injured workmen. These charges are made in 
order to encourage employers to re-employ 
workmen previously injured in connection with 
industry whom they would otherwise hesitate 
to employ by reason of the danger of increased 
cost in the event of their being again injured. 


The amount now standing to the credit of 
the Pension Reserve Funds in the different 
schedules is as follows: Schedule 1, $19,706,-. 
508.89; Schedule 2, $3,455,621.91. This repre- 
sents the actuarial liability outstanding in con-. 
nection with pensions which have been actually 
granted by the Board, and assures to all pen-. 
sioners the ultimate payment of their claims: 
in full. 
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The Accident Fund has been maintained 
at an amount sufficient to set aside the 
amounts required for the Pension Fund and 
to meet all payments by way of medical aid 
and temporary disability payments awarded 
by the Board or due to workmen, the expenses 
of administration and safety association pay- 
ments, and also to provide sufficient funds 
to meet the estimated costs of all accidents 
which have happened and in respect of which 
permanent disability awards have not yet been 
made or in which temporary disability awards 
may be continuing. The Board shows on 
hand as a provisional balance at the end of 
1932, $1,607,908.14, as compared with $1,690,- 
273.77 at the end of 1931, which is deemed 
sufficient to cover all outstanding and un- 
settled claims and to provide a reasonable 
margin of safety. While the Board desires 
to maintain sufficient surplus in the Accident 
Fund for this purpose, it is not desired to carry 
any greater surplus than is necessary, and this 
has been somewhat lessened during the year 
by reason of reduction in rates or slightly 
increased accident costs where rates were not 
raised. 


Rehabilitation —Featuring the rehabilitation 
work of the year was the establishment of a 
physiotherapy department for the purpose of 
decreasing the time during which the workman 
was disabled and lessening the severity of the 
disability. The Board established this clinic 
in May, 1932, and since that time, 3,840 treat- 
ments were given, averaging about, thirty per 
day. 


The Board charged against the different 
classes a levy of $1.50 per treatment against 
each case receiving treatment, which was less 
than the amount heretofore paid for such 
treatments, and employers in Schedule 2 were 
also charged on the same basis. The result 
was that the full operating costs of the clinic 
were paid for and all the cost of equipment 
with the exception of $69831. The charge 
per treatment for 1933 has been reduced to $1, 
which it is considered will pay all operating 
costs and also settle the balance of the cost 
of equipment. “This will result,” the report 
states, “in a considerable saving to the Board 
in the cost of physiotherapy treatment pre- 
viously paid. In addition, it has enabled the 
Board to use it in a great many more cases 
and has resulted in lessening the period of dis- 
ability of the patients treated, lessening the 
award for permanent partial disability by re- 
establishing the man’s working ability in a 


great many cases where previously treatment 
64469—33 


was closed with permanent partial disability 
present, and it has also furnished invaluable 
service in connection with doubtful cases and 
cases of suspected malingering hysteria, and 
lowered morale.” 


Legislation —The report refers to the amend- 
ments made to the Act during the year—the 
addition of dental aid and the establishment 
of the new system of individual merit rating 
in accordance with plant conditions (LaBour 
GazeTTE, May, 1932, page 530). Schedule 3 
of the Act was further amended by adding the 
following industrial diseases in the processes 
set forth:—Bursitis—Any process involving 
continuous rubbing, pressure, or vibration of 
the parts affected; Cancer—Arising from the 
manufacture of pitch and tar; Dermatitis 
(venenata)—Any process involving the use or 
direct contact with acids and alkalies or acids 
and oils capable of causing dermatitis (venen- 
ata); Infected blisters—Any process involving 
continuous friction, rubbing or vibration caus- 
ing blisters or abrasions. 

Authority was given to the Board to estab- 
lish a Superannuation Fund, subject to the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil, but owing to financial conditions the Board 
has not proceeded further with this than to 
make inquiries as to the cost of such a fund. 


Safety Work—Reviewing the scope of its 
safety activities, the report states that this 
work is carried on by the different employers 
in the classes represented, through boards of 
directors, and the cost of their work is assessed 
by the Board against the employers in the 
classes represented. The amount spent in such 
work during the year 1932 was $157,119.97, as 
compared with $164,499.03 in 1981. This re- 
duction in costs is in line with the general 
desire that there should be as great a saving 
in expenditure as is consistent with efficient 
work. The amounts paid to each of the as- 
sociations were as_ follows:—Lumbermen’s 
Safety Association, $22,941.70; Ontario Pulp 
and Paper Makers’ Safety Association, $14,- 
529.17; Class 5 Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions, $10,400; Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations, $100,711.60; and Electrical Em- 
ployers’ Association of Ontario, $8,537.50. The 
work of the mine rescue stations has been 
carried on and the amount spent in connec- 
tion with these stations for maintenance, 
salaries, supplies and _ supervision, was 
$21,906.98. 

The concluding chapter of the report con- 
tains completed statistics for the year 1931 and 
gives information that was not available when 
the report for that year was made. 
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Manitoba 


The annual report of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Manitoba for the calendar 
year 1932, gives the following account of the 
work of the Board. 

“The Board operates, for service and not 
for profit, a casualty insurance company 
covering the various industries set out in 
Schedule 1 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. These industries file returns showing a 
gross payroll which averages $70,000,000 per 
year. In depression years this payroll may 
fall to about $55,000,000, in years of indus- 
trial activity it reaches nearly $85,000,000. 
Workmen in these industries who receive in- 
jury by accident arising out of and in the 
course of their employment are paid com- 
pensation on a basis of 4% of their average 
earnings together with full hospital and 
medical treatment. When fatal accidents 
occur, funeral benefits are paid and widows 
and cnildren receive pension allowances fixed 
by statute. These benefits are paid from an 
insurance fund raised by assessing the payroll 
already mentioned. The premium income 
averages one million dollars per year and is 
collected by the Board from more than 5,000 
employers in amounts as small as a five dollar 
bill. The Board has also the task of fixing 
the rates to be paid by the various industries, 
so that each rate may bear, as far as possible, 
a fair relation to the accident hazard which 
it underwrites. This premium income is 
wholly paid by the employers and out of it 
is also met the cost of administration of the 
Act, including rent, salaries of the Board and 
staff and all other expenses.” 

The Board also acts as a court in deciding 
the various cases brought before it. Approxi- 
mately 700 new cases come before the Board 
each month, and in 1932 the awards given 
in the various claims amounted to $834,000 
as compared with something over $1,000,000 
in 1931. It is explained that the accidents 
of each year and the subsequent costs arising 
therefrom are taken care of out of the 
premium income of that year. The money 
required to make subsequent payments is 
transferred to a pension reserve account, and 
invested in diversified trustee securities. The 
amount of money so invested now amounts 
to some $3,000,000. Out of this fund pensions 
are paid to nearly 600 dependents of deceased 
workmen and permanently disabled workmen. 

The Board now handles all industrial acci- 
dents happening in Manitoba to employees 


of the Dominion Government. Special Fed- 
eral legislation has been enacted to this end, 
the Dominion Government agreeing to keep 
the Board in funds as required and to pay 
their share of the administration costs. These 
costs are adjusted and paid annually. 


Although the number of new claims has 
decreased, the Board points out that the 
number of difficult cases has increased. “Many 
requests were received during 1932 asking for 
the re-opening of claims long closed. Many 
others were from workmen who desired to 
commute small allowances into lump sums 
to tide them over periods of unemployment. 
In current cases during any period of de- 
pression there is sometimes a tendency to 
prolong the period of disability where the job 
has finished and the injured workman when 
adjudged fit will join the ranks of the un- 
employed. The question of compensation to 
be paid to men injured on relief work has 
also proved a problem difficult of solution.” 


The Board has also made an endeavour to 
rehabilitate and fit into other vocations cer- 
tain workmen who by reason of permanent 
disability have been rendered incapable of 
following their former callings. It is stated 
that “some of the efforts along this line have 
been conspicuously successful, others have 
totally failed,” and that “any success achieved 
has been in large measure due to the prior 
education of the casualty and to his powers 
of individual initiative.” 


During the year 1932 there was a further 
reduction in the number of accidents re- 
ported to the Board, the total being 6,909 
as compared with 8,219 during 1931. Fatal 
accidents numbered 320-—a reduction of 11 
from the 1931 total. On December 31, 1932, 
the Board had on its books 570 dependants 
of workmen killed in industry during the 
period March 1, 1917, to December 31, 1932. 


During 1932 the actual cash disbursed by 
the Board amounted to $851,392.72 as com- 
pared with $980,959.89 disbursed during 1931. 
The value of the Board Orders passed during 
1932 for the payment of compensation, includ- 
ing orders respecting Dominion Government 
employees, and amounts transferred to Gen- 
eral Unclassified Reserve to provide for future 
payments in fatal and permanent disability 
cases was $834,225.03 as compared with 
$1,020,534.80 for the year 1931. 
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The accidents in the various groups during 
the past two years are summarized as fol- 
lows :— 


Industrial Accidents in Manitoba, 1931-32 








Group 1931 1932 

Steam railways 0995 204, BGO: 1,114 947 
Province of Manitoba.......... 340 247 
ALY OF WIDRIDOE —. <b oes wae. 369 PHYS 
General body of employers.... 5,858 4,882 
Winnipeg Electric Company.... 126 163 
Dominion Government........ 467 393 

8,274 6,909 





An analysis of the completed statistics for 
1931 indicates that of the total number of 


accidents (8,219) in that year, 81-2 per cent 
entailed the payment of compensation, either 
for medical aid only or for compensation for 
time loss and medical aid, while in 18-8 per 
cent of the cases no expense was entailed. 

The total actual payroll of all classes for 
1931 was $59,993,269.25, of which amount 
$34,958,227 was the payroll of the general 
body of employers, the largest class. 


The Board, in addition to its duties in con- 
nection with Workmen’s Compensation, also 
administers the old age pensions regulations 
for the province. It reports that over 12,000 
pension claims have been decided in the past 
five years. The annual budget for pensions 
is now about two million dollars. Besides 
the payment of 8,000 pensioners, about 150 
new Claims are dealt with each month, 





Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Association 


The annual meeting of tthe Nova Scotia 
Accident Prevention Association was held in 
Halifax on April 19. In his presidential ad- 
dress, Mr. G. 8S. Harvey referred to the con- 
traction in industry due to economic condi- 
‘tions. As indicative of the situation, he stated 
that the payroll assessed under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in 1932 was approximately 
$33,000,000 as compared with $61,000,000 in 
1929. 

The president pointed out that though busi- 
ness conditions might fluctuate, the problem 
of safety and accident prevention was always 
present. From a monetary point of view he 
emphasized to employers the importance of 
accident prevention. He declared that mone- 
tary loss through injuries is in a large measure 
a controllable item in the cost of production; 
that with reduced operations the proportionate 
cost of each accident has been multiplied; and 
that one injury to an employee can absorb 
the savings effected through many petity 
economies. He showed that as the employers 
are grouped into classes and sub-classes for 
insurance and assessment purposes, the savings 
by one firm through -preventive measures is 
distributed over the whole group, and in the 
absence of similar action on the part of the 
others, the benefit to the one is negligible. 


The Association, therefore, must endeavour to 
reach all and impress them with their joint 
responsibility in the problem of reducing acci- 
dent costs. 

The secretary, Mr. H. R. Thompson, stated 
in his report that during depressed business 
periods there were not so many legitimate 
aecidents, but there was more likelihood of 
fictitious claims for compensation and other- 
wise undue advantage being taken of the Act. 
He pointed out that the money paid to the 
(Compensation Board was only a small part of 
the cost of accidents, as there were also in- 
direct costs involved, which, when carefully 
estimated, indicated that the compensation 
cost formed only about one-quarter of the 
total; and that this fact should make a strong 
appeal under present conditions when em- 
ployers were looking for ways and means of 
saving money. 

The same officers were re-elected for 1933 
and are as follows: Messrs. G. 8. Harvey, Ox- 
ford Paper Co., president; G. S. Misener, 
Acadia Sugar Refining Co., Dartmouth, Ist 
vice-president; and N. T. Avard, Maritime 
Coal, Railway & Power Co., Amherst, NS., 
2nd vice-president. Mr. H. R. Thompson, of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, con- 
tinues to act as secretary. 


Publie Health in Canada in 1932 


The Statistical Bulletin, published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, in its 
issue for April, said: “In Canada, as in the 
United States, 1932 was a record health year. 
This is indicated by the very low death rate 
of nearly one and one-quarter millions of Can- 


adians who are insured in the Industrial De- 
partment of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

“The rate among these insured Canadians 
declined in 1932, to the very low point of 7:7 
deaths per thousand insured lives. This is a 
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drop of 4-3 per cent from the previous mini- 
mum recorded in 1931. In the face of increas- 
ingly unfavourable business conditions, the 
public health has been maintained. The people 
of Canada are to be congratulated on their 
good fortune; for the reduction that has taken 
place represents the saving of many lives and 
the prevention of an even larger number of 
cases of illness. Such gains are especially 
gratifying in periods of economic disturbance. 
Remarkable changes have taken place in the 
mortality rates of important diseases among 
the Canadian wage-earning population. 

“The gain in control over preventable dis- 
ease and premature death in Canada in recent 
years is an extraordinary achievement, and at 
once places this country among the leaders in 
sanitary science and public health work in the 
whole world. It is especially gratifying to 
note in the current figures how great has been 


the improvement in the Province of Quebec. 
The recent advances in public health organi- 
zation in that Province, and more especially 
the establishment of the large number of 
county health units, have already borne fruit. 
Much of the improvement in the Canadian 
death rate in recent years has in fact been due 
to the progress made in Quebec. 

“The progress that has been made in Cana- 
dian health conditions has been due, in large 
measure, to the support which the health de- 
partments have received from their govern- 
ments in recent years. It is very much hoped 
that the excellent organizations already estab- 
lished will continue to receive the same 
encouragement and support during this period 
of world-wide economic disturbance, when the 
maintenance of the public health is even more 
important than ever.” 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN ONTARIO IN 1932 


ae twelfth annual report of the Minimum 

Wage Board of Ontario, in reviewing the 
administration of the Act during 1932, states 
that in this period the enforcement of the Act 
“has been decidedly more delicate and difficult 
than at any time in the eleven years since the 
Board was appointed.” As a result of the dis- 
content engendered by economic conditions 
the complaints received by the Board were 
more numerous and vigorous than in any pre- 
vious year. The Board points out that often 
the complaints “emanated from those who 
did not understand that there is no law which 
can compel an employer to keep on an em- 
ployee when he has no work for her to do, to 
pay her full-time wages for part-time work, or 
to pay the same hich wages that he paid dur- 
ing profitable times”; that the Act gives no 
authority over these conditions; and that the 
Board is only empowered to take action when 
wages fall below the rates fixed by Board 
orders. 

Dealing with opposition to the Act on the 
part of employers, the report states: ‘There 
are some employers who feel that our orders 
should not be enforced during a depression, 
but it must be obvious to thoughtful readers 
that if the whole idea of the Minimum Wage 
Law is not to be discarded it is at such a time 
that this law is most needed. A small minority 
has suggested that the Board should declare 
a moratorium until the depression is over. 
That, however, is impossible. Others have 
asked us to reduce our rates but it must be 
remembered that originally the rates were set 
very low and were not raised during periods of 


temporary expansion. Now that we are pass- 
ing through a period of depression, we do not 
feel justified in changing the present modest 
levels, at any rate until the cost of living for a 
self-supporting working woman, as reflected in 
our budget, is materially reduced. ‘There are 
those who still cling to the idea that the profit- 
ableness or unprofitableness of business should 
be the yardstick by which minimum wage 
rates are fixed. Fortunately they are few in 
number. The vast majority of employers 
heartily approve of the principle underlying 
the Minimum Wage Law, namely, the right 
of a woman to live from the results of her 
labour whether industry is making money or 
not. 

“Unfortunately some few employers are 
taking advantage of the present unemployment 
situation to exploit male labour. It is clearly 
the duty of the Minimum Wage Board to see 
that the working women of the province are 
not similarly sacrificed on the pseudo altar of 
economic necessity. It must be kept in mind 
that we are not administering a fair wage law 
but a minimum wage law; that we do not fix 
wages but simply set the cost of living levels 
below which wages may not fall. The Mini- 
mum Wage Law asks no more for working 
women than society demands for its criminals, 
imbeciles and paupers, viz.: sufficient food, 
proper shelter and modest clothing. When this 
is clearly understood, surely there can be no 
argument as to its desirability. We are satis- 
fied that with few exceptions our regulations 
are being obeyed throughout the province and 
we are gratified to know that the Board has 
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been successful in maintaining its rates, thus 
protecting the working women of Ontario.” 
It is explained that the wage rates fixed by 
the Board orders are fitted to the cost of 
living. The cost of living budget is established 


after careful investigation, and during the past 
year it was revised monthly. This budget 
represents the cost of living of an average 
working woman, in Toronto, which is taken as 
the basis. The budgets of workers in other 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND HOURS OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 
IN ONTARIO, 1932 





OO —_—0—00>0>0>0>nooaoaoaoOoaoOoaoaoaoaoa———oowworrrrorro—orororCrOCoCooooosss eee 


Average Minimum 
Number | Female Employees Weekly aces Average | wage (ex- 
Industry of — ___ --—_} hours per | perienced 
Firms Over Under Over Under week adults) 
18 18 18 18 
$ $ $ 
Laundries, dyeworks, eter (Eoronto) 2 ca asics 79 1,546 67 13-26 9-66 46-1 12 50 
(other cities over 30,000) 66 676 36 13-07 9 46 48-9 12 00 
s ss (rest of province)..... Seles 81 486 35 11 90 8 87 48-0 11 00 
Retail stores CECLONUO ee eh care = ce PINs Oe 296 1,223 68 14 28 11 42 49-0 12 50 
(other cities over 30,000)............ 202 2,323 54 13 56 9 72 49-2 12 00 
(places from 5,000 to 30,000)......... 298 1,982 67 12 35 9 54 49-7 * 
i (rest of province) PRAISE AT AL 162 353 13 11 48 8 92 48-7 * 
Departmental stores having over 150 employees 
MEOEONLO eta A ates aeietce esreainiue ecco anei 2 3, 639 201 14 94 9 87 48-0 12 50 
Textile factories MEOFONEO) Oaapet tis coerce gone 55 2,339 109 14 52 9 55 45-2 12 50 
(other cities over 30,000)........ 24 3,440 125 14 18 10 99 47-7 11 50 
re (places 5,000 to 30 ,000) Paar ics arte 63 4,459 530 12 98 9 54 50-0 11 00 
“ (rest of province) PU, TAT IG SE a 56 2,087 275 12 20 9 31 50-6 10 00 
Needle trades CROPOMEO) «iad a Bisa inven 0h 8 Esaki td 445 es32 147 14 56 10 06 43-1 12 50 
(other cities 30,000 or over)........ 85 660 14 13 14 9 65 44.3 11 50 
& (5,000 to 30,000 0) etoile SE ales ee 55 1,539 63 13237 9 28 44-0 11 00 
# (rest of province) AS ee Nes tee a aeee 18 20 10 11 96 7 05 45-0 10 00 
Drugs, chemicals, GLO TOPONLO) ese a cisita's a © oes 83 703 34 14 46 9 32 43-5 12 50 
(other cities over 30, ie ie 28 240 9 13 46 10 75 44.0 11 50 
‘a ce (places 5,000 to 30 000). 13 134 6 13 30 8 40 43-5 11 00 
= $s (rest of province) Lakatos wes 13 GA he Sie ee 1 BU | pe, ee 42-3 10 00 
Boot, shoe and leather trades (Toronto).......... 35 500 59 14 58 9 33 45-3 12 50 
(other cities over 
OOO) Fe ee 6 186 9 15 43 9 24 48-0 11 50 
se & (places 5,000 to 
BO MOO) cect cce-ecctaye 28 546 59 12 98 9 55 49-6 11 00 
s of (rest of province) 22 498 96 11 80 8 93 48-7 10 00 
Electrical tradest T OFONtO) sis oe 22; » hao nc doe oa83 34 966 39 13 75 12322 45-6 12 50 
(other cities 30,000 over)........ 12 573 19 15 04 11 09 48-5 11 50 
ee (places 5,000 to 30 E000) foshican 8 306 12 13 45 11 10 48-3 11 00 
* (rest of province) cps ecie i arclesniseas 6 UL Ro ogee Dy O50 | SASHA oc 45-8 10 00 
Food trades CLOVORUO teaser et. st thames e tee = 125 2,368 164 14 43 10 97 48-8 12 50 
(other cities 30,000 or over).......... 56 692 64 13 45 10 81 47-1 11 50 
ce (places 5,000 to 30,000)............... 51 532 88 12 50 10 00 48-2 11 00 
s (rest of province) SRE Cees st MAR a. 34 309 20 12 90 10 67 52-0 10 00 
Tobacco trades (Toronto) ised. .atapes ~<a geok > °% 4 267 8 13 69 9 32 42-2 12 50 
(other cities 30,000 or over)....... 6 354 15 11 62 9 83 43-0 11 50 
‘s (places 5,000 to 30 O00) FR ea OR. 3 373 8 1i 40 8 25 48-6 11 00 
Rubber trades (Toronto) eee sata chasse TS: 7 411 9 17 85 10 76 44.2 12 50 
(other cities 30,000 or over)....... 1 SyAal aes ones DS OD ds dices «peices 40-0 11 50 
“3 (places 5,000 to 30,000)............ 10 1,049 49 11 68 10 26 45-2 11 00 
sf (rest of province) Ph eG SENS sera 3 59 1 13 92 8 91 49-8 10 00 
Jewellery trades (Toronto)... os conch ods wele wae 17 131 12 14 33 9 52 44.9 12250 
(other cities over 30,000)........ 6 16 1 12 19 10 00 46-5 11 50 
ce (places 5,000 to 30 000) Raa cote 101 6 14 04 9 94 48-3 11 00 
Paper trades CE oronte). Re <e2eny OL e ae 191 2,318 98 15 23 9 55 44-6 12 50 
(other cities 30,000 or over)......... 68 1,106 31 14 06 10 17 46-5 11 50 
$f (places 5,000 to 30 O00): Sivsviorereresecaee 75 634 31 13 27 8 65 47-4 11 00 
oe (rest of province) NalotebetcRs Added ets. s 66 302 15 15 54 10 15 46-5 10 00 
Hotels, restaurants E POLORIO) ont nal Sew ain ani ay ae 203 2,493 25 14 92 13 97 51-3 12 50 
other cities 30,000 or over).. 121 728 4 13 71 13 13 52-0 12 00 
fy cities 10,000 to 30 KOUO). bees cot: 161 793 14 Ie e3 iy! 11 92 50-9 11 00 
ad (places 4,000 to 10 ,000) eaten « 129 426 8 12 00 11 63 52-5 10 00 
Custom millinery (Toronto) AN Oe CIES pt HE ay, 39 244 8 17 03 6 96 47-5 12 50 
(other cities 30,000 or over).. 3 89 2 15 54 7 00 47-9 12 00 
“6 (places 4,000 to 30,000)......... 41 86 2 14 77 7 00 48-3 |10 00-11 00 
Hair dressing and beauty parlours (Toronto) Coen 85 315 6 16 98 8 50 48-3 12 50 
(other cities 
over 30,000). 50 118 1 14 41 4 00 47-9 12 00 
Office workers (Toronto)....................-- Mes, 74 3,109 19 19 37 12 51 39-5 12 50 
All other factory trades (except seasonal canneries) 
(SE OLONCO) Nea, ore eres ae ae 138 19272 66 1355 9 94 45-4 12 50 
All other factory trades (except seasonal canneries) 
(other cities over 30,000).................. pa'p 63 584 17 12 97 9 47 46-5 11 50 
All other factory trades (except seasonal canneries) 
(places'5;000 to0!30;000) pase eee. eo a 87 985 90 12 48 10 51 45-8 11 00 
All other factory trades (except seasonal canneries) 
(EESHIOLDLO VANCES) sergomreeaciets asta sic teaier c 63 796 70 12 00 9 57 47-1 10 00 





*In places between 10,000 and 30,000 population, minimum wage is $11 per week; between 4,000 and 10,000, $10; between 


1,000 and 4,000, $9; all below 1,000 and rural parts, $8. 
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localities are then adjusted in proportion to 
a recognized variation in the cost of living as 
between large and small cities, towns, villages 
and country districts. The budget for Toronto 
allows $364 per year, or $7 per week for board 
and lodgings; $115.05 for clothing; $171 for 
sundries (including laundry, doctor, dentist, 
carfare, amusements, church, etc.), making a 
total of $650 for the year. The weekly budget 
for Toronto is therefore as follows: board and 
lodging, $7; clothing, $2.21; sundries, $3.29, 
making a total of $12.50 per week. The figure 
thus arrived at is taken as the minimum wage 
required to provide a female worker at To- 
ronto with the necessities of living. 

Even with the decided reduction in the 
prices of foodstuffs, the Board’s opinion is that 
while it is true that certain commodities have 
come down in price, “it is equally true that 
axes, interest, insurance, coal and electricity 
have not been reduced, and rents only slightly ; 
and these have a distinct bearing on this item 
of the budget.” Therefore, the Board felt that 
there was not sufficient reduction in the cost 
of living to justify a decrease in rates. How- 
ever, the Board promises to keep in mind con- 
stantly the possible revision downward of the 
cost of living and just as soon as it is con- 
vinced that any considerable reduction has 
taken place, it will promptly consider the ad- 
visability of a change in the existing minimum 
Wage rates. 

According to the statistics presented in the 
report, the number of employees under the 
Act was 53,461 in 1929; 50,069 in 1930; 47,086 
in 1931; and 44,453 in 1932. During 1932 there 
were 44,453 employed in 2,174 establishments 
as compared with 47,086 in 2,211 factories in 
1931, representing a decrease of 1:7 per cent in 
the number of establishments and of 5:6 in the 
number of employees. The average weekly 


rate of wages paid in all classes throughout the 
province during the year 1932 was $13.66. 

Referring to the office workers’ group, the 
report says: “It will be observed that not a 
single employee received less than a weekly 
rate of $10 per week; that the average wages 
paid was $19.33 per week; and that the average 
hours worked were only 39°5 per week. There 
was no law to prevent these employers reduc- 
ing their average weekly wages 333 per cent. 
They would still have been above our levels. 
That they did not do so is at once a credit to 
themselves and a source of satisfaction to us.” 

There were 447 complaints received during 
1932, all of these being composed amicably 
except one which was settled in court. 

During the year the Board collected arrears 
of wages due to a number of employees. Sixty- 
five firms paid 81 employees a total of $2,323.98. 
The largest payment in any one case was 
$139.59 and the average was $28.69. These 
arrears were collected without one cent of cost 
to the employees concerned. 

The Board has authority to allow a lower 
wage to aged or handicapped workers, and to 
suspend or vary its orders in cases of emer- 
gency. This authority is used sparingly, and 
during the year only 183 such permits were 
issued; 72 permits expired, leaving 320 per- 
mits in force. It is stated that the provision 
proved of considerable value under present 
economic conditions, and was the means of 
keeping in employment those who “would 
have been derelicts on the industrial world.” 

A new order—governing the employment of 
young girls in shoe shine parlours in Toronto— 
was issued during the year (Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1932, page 1265). 

In the accompanying table are summarized 
the chief statistics with respect to the various 
industries covered by the Act. 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN QUEBEC 


Provisory Order Governing the Food Industry 


HE Women’s Minimum Wage Board of 

the Province of Quebec recently issued 

the following order governing the employ- 

ment of female labour in the food industry. 

Previous orders were noted in the Lazour 
Gazette, July, 19381, page 770, etc. 


Crder No. 14 (Previsory).—Food industry, 
including the making of biscuits, pastry 
bread, macaroni, cereals of all kinds, 
chocolate, cocoa, 
allied processes. 


confectionery and 


(1) Minimum: No wage shall be less per week 
than is set forth in the following table: 


City and Island of Montreal, and a radius of 
ten miles around and beyond the island of 
Montreal: 

Becinnerg,; noe vege, Lay ek ae eats. Bee ee $ 
After 6 months’ experience at the trade. 
After 12 months’ experience at the trade. 


8 50 
10.00 


Province of Quebec, excepting the city and 
Island of Montreal and a radius of ten miles 
around and beyond the Island of Montreal: 


Beginner's, not lees, thanu. vasiaaeeeontau’ $6 00 
After 6 months’ experience at the trade. 7 50 
After 12 months’ experience at the trade. 9 00 


(2) Hours of Work: The work period for 
which these minimum wages shall be paid, shall 
be 55 hours per week. 
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(a) Work in excess of the above work-period 
shall be counted as overtime and shall be paid 
for at not less than the minimum wages fixed 
by this Order. 


(6) Work for less than the above work-period 
may be counted as short-time and be paid for 
pro rata of the minimum wages fixed by this 
Order. 

(ce) The total of working hours cannot in any 
case exceed 55 hours per week unless a special 
permit has been obtained from the Public Build- 
ings and Industrial Establishments Inspection 
Department. 


(3) Maximum of Apprentices: The number of 
employees of less than twelve months experience 
and earning less than $10 per week for the 
City and Island of Montreal, and $9 per week 
for the Province of Quebec, excepting the City 
and Island of Montreal and a radius of ten 
miles around and beyond the Island of Montreal, 
shail not exceed one half of the total female 
working force. 


(4) Piece Work—During the first six months 
experience at the trade, the wage of an ap- 
prentice working on piece work shall not be less 
than $7 per week in the City and Island of 
Montreal and a radius of ten miles around and 
beyond the Island of Montreal, and not less 
than $6 per week in the balance of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, or the pro rata wage accord- 
ing to hours worked. In the case of piece work- 


ers of more than six months experience, it is 
sufficient if at least 80 per cent receive wages 
conformable to this Order. If the 80 per cent 
is not attained, the basic piece work rate shall 
be considered as too low and shall be increased 
accordingly. 


(5) Deduction for Absence: No deduction be- 
low the minimum wage line for absence shall 
exceed the value of the time lost. 

(6) Waiting Time: Any employee required 
to wait on the premises shall be paid for the 
time thus spent. Piece workers shall be paid at 
a rate not less than that fixed for the class to 
which they belong. 


(7) Permits: The Board may issue permits 
for lower wages than those fixed by this Order 
on behalf of aged or handicapped workers. It 
may also grant permits of variation or suspen- 
sion of any of these regulations in case of ex4 
ceptional conditions. Employers and employees 
are invited to consult the Board regarding any 
problems or misunderstanding which this Order 
may concern. 

(8) Penalties: Any violation of this Order is 
punishable by fine. (See Section 12 of the Act.) 

(9) Posting: Each establishment shall keep 
a copy of this Order posted in a conspicuous 
place in the shop. ; 

(10) This Order shall be in force and effec- 
tive for a period of twelve months, starting the 
15th of May, 1933. 


Minimum Wages for Women in Saskatchewan 


The following order of the Minimum Wage 
Board of Saskatchewan was approved on May 
17. A temporary reduction of 10 per cent in 
the minimum rates of wages of the same classes 
was ordered last year (Lasour Gazgrte, May, 
1982, page 541; November, 1982, page 1177). 


Orver No. 6 


For a period of four months from the first 
day of May, 1933, the minimum rates of wages 
fixed by the Board for workers in shops and 
stores, laundries and factories, mail order 
houses, hotels, restaurants and _ refreshment 
rooms, beauty parlours, and barber shops, are 
hereby reduced by ten (10) per cent where 
the rate so fixed is less than thirteen (13) 
dollars per week and by fifteen (15) per cent 
when the rate so fixed is thirteen (13) dollars 
per week or over. 

The foregoing reductions shall ‘not apply 
to the wages of an employee in any week 
during which she is subject to part time em- 
ployment. 

This order shall be deemed to have been 
in force on and from the first day of May, 1933. 





Pursuant to the provisions of the Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act of British Columbia, the 
Board held meetings at Vancouver at various 
dates in May and June for the purpose of 
hearing any person interested in the recon- 
sideration of the orders relating to wages, 
hours of labour, and conditions of employment 
in the following occupations and industries: 
mercantile, manufacturing, office, telephone 


and telegraph, fruit and vegetable, public 
housekeeping, laundry and cleaning, personal 
service. 





C.M.A. and Minimum Wage Orders in 
British Columbia 


A year ago the British Columbia Division 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
asked the Minimum Wage Board of the Prov- 
ince to revise the order governing factories. 
About that time the Board reduced by 10 per 
cent, for a period of five months, the mini- 
mum rate for female employees in the fruit 
and vegetable industry (Lazour Gazette, July, 
1932, page 768), but no action was then taken 
in regard to the factory order. The BC. 
Division then asked the Provincial Govern- 
ment to amend the Act by changing the con- 
stitution of the Board, so that it would con- 
sist of the following five members: the Deputy 
Minister of Labour as chairman; the secretary 
of the B.C. Division, Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association; the Secretary of the Trades and 
Labour Council; a woman member; and a 
representative of the fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry. No action was taken at the recent 
session of the Legislature to give effect to this 
proposal, but the Division was informed that 
the Board would hold public hearings in re- 
gard to the operation of the order governing 
factories. 
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RECENT ACTIVITIES OF ORGANIZED LABOUR 


Labour Educational Association of Ontario 


With approximately sixty delegates in 
attendance from various industrial sections of 
the Province, the thirty-first annual conven- 
tion of the Labour Educational Association 
of Ontario was held in the Labour Temple, 
London, Ontario, May 24. President Larry 
O’Connell occupied the chair. The delegates 
were welcomed on behalf of organized labour 
by Mr. E. Walker, president of the London 
Trades and Labour Council, while the civic 
welcome was extended by Alderman J. W. 
Jones, Acting Mayor of the city. 

The convention paid tribute to the memory 
of the late Joseph T. Marks, founder and for- 
mer secretary-treasurer of the Association. 
(The death of Mr. Marks was noted in the 
Lasour Gazette, December, 1932, page 1250.) 
After the reading of a portion of the executive’s 
report which referred to his sterling qualities 
and valuable services rendered the Association 
during his many years of membership the dele- 
gates stood in silence for a period, out of 
respect to his memory. At the conclusion of 
the convention a number of officers and mem- 
bers visited the cemetery and President 
O’Connell placed a wreath on the grave in the 
name of the Association. It was also decided 
that similar commemorative action would be 
taken by the London Trades and Labour 
Council on the future anniversaries of Mr. 
Marks’s death. 

In addition to reviewing the activities of the 
Association during the past year, the report 
of the executive contained seventeen resolu- 
tions which were afterwards dealt with by 
the convention. The report of the secretary- 
treasurer showed the finances of the associa- 
tion to be in a satisfactory condition. 

Mr. Drummond Wren, secretary-treasurer 
of the Workers’ Educational Association, 
which is an organization interested in educa- 
tional matters, briefly addressed the conven- 
tion, stating that fifteen branches of the or- 
ganization had been established to date, with 
thirty-three classes and an enrolment of 1,500 
students, eighty per cent of whom were mem- 
bers of organizations affiliated with the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 

Resolutions were adopted recommending as 
follows:— 

Repeal of section 98 of the Criminal Code; 

Abolition of cadet training in schools and 
substitution therefor of a system of physical 
training; 

Enactment of contributory unemployment 
insurance legislation; 


More adequate scale of relief throughout 
the province and that women be given repre- 
sentation on boards administering such relief; 

Reduction of the age limit of the Old Age 
Pension Act from 70 to 65 years and abolition 
of the provincial residence qualification; 

That adequate tolls be established on the 
canals of the Dominion; 


Equalization of income tax levies by muni- 
cipalities throughout Ontario, the collection 
of same to be made mandatory; 

Opposing any reduction in hospital grants 
to municipalities by the provincial govern- 
ment; 

Extension of financial assistance by the Fed- 
eral Government to the provinces in accord- 
ance with the Vocational Education Act; 

Opposing reductions of the established wage 
scales of the Minimum Wage Board for female 
labour coming within the scope of the Act; 

Sale of beer and wine in licensed places 
for beverage purposes; 

The six-hour day and thirty-hour week; 

Condemning the employment of student la- 
bour in industry by public authorities during 
vacation periods, except in cases where cir- 
cumstances compel the student to maintain 
himself ; 

‘Continifance 
Commission; 

Protesting against partisan interference with 
the Ontario Hydro Electric by politicians of 
any party or group; 

Amendment to the Copyright Act to provide 
that any printed article requiring Canadian 
copyright must be printed from type set with- 
in the borders of Canada or from plates made 
from type set within the Dominion. 

A resolution calling for the establishment 
of a board to which appeals from decisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board could 
be taken was rejected by the delegates. 


The chief officers elected were: President, 
Larry O’Connell, Toronto; Vice-president, 
Humphrey Mitchell, M.P., Hamilton; Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Alderman Rod Plant, Ottawa. 

Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, who attended 
the convention as a delegate from his local 
union, made a strong plea for the unity of 
labour, especially during the present economic 
situation. 

Kitchener was chosen as the convention city 
for 1934. 


of the ‘Mother’s Allowance 
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The Mine Workers’ Union of Canada 
A special convention of the Mine Workers’ The following recommendations of the 


Union of Canada was held at Lethbridge, 
Alberta, on May 5-7, with 38 officers and 
‘delegates of the organization present, as well 
as 15 delegates from other bodies and three 
fraternal delegates. In the convention call, 
the following subjects were announced as the 
most important on the agenda: The removal 
of headquarters from Calgary to a mining 
field; a change in the form of election of 
officers, and the formulation of plans to com- 
bat wage-cutting by operators if such is 
launched. A recommendation of the creden- 
tial committee that only delegates of the 
Mine Workers’ Union of Canada were entitled 
to vote was adopted. 


Mr. J. Stokaluk, Secretary-treasurer, gave a 
verbal report of the organization work of 
the union, in which reference was made to 
such subject matters as moving head office 
from Calgary to some mining field; the work 
of women’s auxiliaries, youth sections and 
childrens’ clubs; a plan for dealing with corre- 
spondence by local unions; observance of de- 
cisions of executive; reasons for loss of locals 
and membership, and perspectives for the 
future. The delegates were also informed that 
correspondence was being maintained between 
the executives of the Mine Workers’ Union 
of Canada and the Amalgamated Mine 
Workers of Nova Scotia with the view 
of formulating plans for the _ establish- 
ment of a National Union of all miners, both 
coal and metal, throughout the Dominion. 


President Sloan explained that owing to the 
demands on the time of the union officials the 
convention which was scheduled to take place 
in March had to bespostponed to May. He 
reviewed conditions prevailing in the various 
coal fields in which the organization was inter- 
ested, and stressed the need for the adoption 
of a common policy regarding the securing 
of a uniform scale of relief for miners in all 
camps. A further report on conditions at the 
various mines was presented by delegates 
from these localities. 

Owing to the difference of opinion as to or- 
ganizational changes, the convention adopted 
a recommendation of the executive board that 
these matters be referred to the next annual 
convention. 

Mr. A. IX. Smith, national secretary of the 
Canadian Labour Defense League stressed the 
necessity for building a united defense front 
against fascism. His request that the con- 
vention elect three delegates to attend the 
national convention of the Canadian Labour 
Defense League was complied with. 


“Wage-Cut” Committee were adopted by 
the convention: (1) That a united front com- 
mittee be set up in the Drumheller District 
to carry on the strike and prepare strike ac- 
tion at other mines to defeat the wage-cut; 
(2) The setting up of a Workers’ International 
Relief committee at Drumheller in support of 
the strike; (3) That strong strike committees 
be organized at each mine on strike, and that 
these committees co-operate in a centralized 
manner; (4) Sub-district conferences, com- 
posed of elected delegates from all mining 
camps irrespective of union affiliation, to be 
called as soon as possible after special con- 
vention, at which united front committees to 
be established which would have power to 
make plans and call a sub-district strike; 
(5) That sub-district conferences organize 
solidarity committees in every camp connected 
with the Drumheller strike and co-operate 
with the Workers’ International Relief for 
the support of same. 

The convention also adopted a further re- 
commendation of the Committee, that the 
delegates record their opposition to the appli- 
cation of the Duff Report on the railroads, and 
assured the active support of the organization 
to railroad employees who might lose their 
employment as a result of the carrying out of 
the provisions of the report. 

In addition to favouring the formation of 
united front committees in each locality or 
sub-district, the committee on relief recom- 
mended as follows: (1) Fifty per cent increase 
in direct relief; (2) free rent, light, water and 
coal; (3) all work to be paid for at prevail- 
ing trade union rates; (4) no script, all re- 
lief to be paid in cash; (5) no budget system ; 
(6) lower prices on food in the camps; (7) 
“slave camps” to be abolished; (8) non- 
contributory unemployment insurance; (9) in- 
creased relief allowanice in camps where cost 
of living is high; (10) clothing allowance of 
$5.00 per month for each adult and $2.00 per 
month for each child under sixteen years of 
age; (11) all unemployed youths to get cash 
relief and be permitted to reside with their 
parents. 

These recommendations of the committee 
were adopted by the convention. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following :— 

Asking the provincial government to permit 
greater freedom in the jails and that news- 
papers and such books as circulate in public 
libraries be allowed, as well as permitting 
prisoners to receive tobacco from friends or 
to be allotted a ration. 
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Advocating the appomtment of a commis- 
sion, on which would be a number of practical 
metal miners, to investigate conditions pre- 
vailing in the Anyox mines. 

Demanding immediate extinction of labour 
camps for single men, and that employment 
be provided these workers in their home 
towns, at trade union rates of wages, failing 
which, adequate cash relief to be granted 
them until such time as non-contributory un- 
employment insurance becomes available. 

Protesting against the use of Section 98 and 
demanding that it be expunged from the Crim- 
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inal Code, and further that prisoners con- 
victed under this section be released. 
Protesting against anti-Soviet war and the 
sending of scrap iron to Japan. 
Demanding the unconditional release of 
Tom Mooney and the Scottsboro boys. 
Protesting against the deportation of hunger 
marchers now held in Fort Saskatchewan Jail. 
The Women’s Auxiliary Conference and the 
Youth Section Conference of the M.W.U. 
of C., was held at the same time as the 
special convention of the miners. 


Amalgamated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia 


The second annual convention of the Amal- 
gamated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia, held 
at Glace Bay, N.S., on May 8-138, 1933, was 


attended by approximately 60 delegates, rep- | 


resenting 19 local unions, while fraternal dele- 
gates were present from the following organi- 
zations: Workers’ Unity League, One Big 
Union; Canadian Labour Defence League; 
United Steelworkers; Unemployed Associa- 
tion; Unemployed of Dominion Mine, Cape 
Breton; U.N.LA., and Women’s Auxiliary. 

The Joint report of the president and vice- 

president reviewed the activities of the or- 
ganization since its inception and gave an 
outline of the steps taken to conform with 
the instructions received from the first con- 
vention to organize the miners of Nova Scotia 
100 per cent in the Amalgamated Mine Work- 
ers. In referring to the matter of finances, 
the officers informed the delegates that the 
future of the organization depended largely 
on the active support of the miners. 
_ In the report of the secretary-treasurer ref- 
erence was made to unemployment relief for 
the miners, and to the steps taken by the 
officers to have this relief increased by the 
towns and municipalities in the jurisdiction. 
The system of collecting dues over the table, 
instead of the “check-off” (the company de- 
ducting the dues from the miner’s wages), was 
stated to be more satisfactory than was at 
first expected. The secretary-treasurer urged 
the members to put greater effort into their 
organization work in order that they might 
achieve the goal of “100 per cent A.M.W.” 

The fraternal delegates from the United 
Steelworkers of Sydney expressed the opin- 
ion that the miners and steelworkers should 
be united in one union. 

The secretary-treasurer was authorized to 
wire Premier G. 8. Harrington of Nova Scotia 
and all members of the Legislature from the 
various coal mining constituencies regarding 
the taking of a referendum vote to decide 


what organization shall have jurisdiction over 
the district. Replies were received and read 
later in the session. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows:— 

Demanding the release of all “class war 
prisoners”; 

Asking the Federal Government to take 
steps immediately to offset the dumping of 
English coal on the St. Lawrence market at 
a price that places the Nova Scotia coal at a 
disadvantage, and that the difference in sell- 
ing price be made up by the government so 
as to place the latter coal on a fair competi- 
tive basis; 

Demanding for committees the right to col- 
lect dues on behalf of the organization; 

Increase the amount granted for unemploy- 
ment relief; 

Requesting a conference with the Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation and the govern- 
ment for the purposes of discussing the ques- 
tion of recognition of mine committees of the 
organization in all collieries where the A.M.W. 
is established and failing in this that a strike 
vote be taken of the entire District of Nova 
Scotia; 

Re-affirming a former decision for non- 
recognition of the existing wage contract 
drawn up by the United Mine Workers of 
America and refusing to sign any contract 
which contains a reduction in wages; 

Recommending that work of a hazardous 
nature be given special consideration; 

That residents in District No. 4 be not dis- 
criminated against in the matter of relief; 

That horses be used for hauling in Mine 
No. 24, instead of this work being done by 
the miners; 

Authorizing the sending of a delegation to 
ask the government for changes in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act; 

Appointment of competent boiler inspect- 
ors, holding at least second class certificates 
as stationary engineers; 
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Asking the government to conduct an in- 
quiry into the curtailment of work, and work- 
ing conditions at the Glace Bay machine 
shops; 

Increase of one cent per ton for machine 
runners in No. 12 colliery and that the walls 
of this colliery be reduced from 500 to 250 
feet in length; 

instructing local contract men in the dis- 
trict to be governed by the policy of the 
A.M.W. and in the event of wage reduction 
being put into effect, that they stop operat- 
ing the mines of Nova Scotia; 


Cigar Makers 


In December last the executive of the 
Cigar Makers’ International Union was in- 
formed by the insurance company by which 
the death benefit feature of the organization 
was carried, that the premium rate must be 
raised from $1 per month per member to 
$1.50. The large increase in the premium 
rate was due to the fact that over 5,000 in- 
sured members were over 65 years old. In 
April the executive referred to a referendum 
vote of the membership a proposition which 
carried with it the following eight changes in 
the constitution :— 

The division of funds on an equal basis 
as between the International and local unions. 

A more liberal reinstatement plan. 

A reduction in monthly dues from $2 to $1. 

Provision for one class of membership, with 
equal dues and equal rights for every member. 

The elimination of retired beneficiary mein- 
bers. 

Provision for equal strike benefits for all 
members. 

A more liberal out of work privilege. 

The entire elimination of the insurance 
and death benefit feature. 

By a substantial majority the proposition 
carried, thereby suspending for the present 
further death benefit payments. 

As a further economy measure the member- 
ship is being asked to postpone the annual 
convention. 


Employees’ Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciations 


The various types of employees’ mutual 
benefit associations, as they exist to-day in 
the United States and Canada, are described 
in a recent pamphlet issued by the Policy- 
holders’ Service Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. The term “ mutual 
associations,” as here used, includes not only 


Recommending that the May Day celebra- 
tion be left to the discretion of the individual 
local unions; 

That in future the secretary-treasurer sub- 
mit an itemized financial report; 

That the annual convention of the A.M.W. 
of N.S. be convened on the second Monday in 
June of each year. ‘ 

A motion to athliate with the Mine Work- 
ers’ Union of Canada and the Workers’ 
Unity League was tabled indefinitely. 

The election of district officers will be held 
on August 4, 1933. 


International Union Eliminates the Insurance Benefiis 


associations organized by the workers for their 
mutual benefit, but also those promoted by 
employers on behalf of their workers. Some 
years ago such associations were generally 
formed by the workers alone, but “with the 
growth of darge corporations, the tendency 
has been for associations ‘to be organized at 
the initiative of employers. Care, however, 
usually is taken to obtain the co-operation 
of employees.” 

The pamphlet describes forms of organiza- 
tion and methods of administration of some 
successful associations. Income is derived 
chiefly from members’ dues and from company 
contributions. Most associations pay benefits 
to their members for at least part of the time 
lost because of sickness or non-occupational 
accidents and to beneficiaries of their mem- 
bers in case of death. Various other benefit 
provisions are made; in recent years, some 
associations have added retirement and medi- 
eal benefits, while others distribute benefits 
upon the disability or death of members’ de- 
pendants. Medical benefits offered to mem- 
bers and often to their families also, include 
physical examinations, medical treatment, hos- 
pital or operations benefits, and special ser- 
vices. Moreover, “since the membership of 
practically every benefit association includes 
a large proportion of the employees of every 
section of the company, the association is in 
an admirable position to develop and admin- 
ister a wide variety of other activities of 
benefit to employees. It may determine the 
policies of organized recreation and education, 
and may select what may or may not be 
done for its members’ pleasure and _ profit; 
and, at the same time, it may serve as a 
point of contact between management and 
men. Some of the typical activities of this 
nature are recreation, education, savings, and 
employee representation.” 
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CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Proceedings at Sixty-Second Annual Convention, Toronto, June, 1933 


HE 62nd annual convention of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association was 
held at Loronto on June 6-7, with a large 
attendance of delegates, representing industries 
in all the provinces of Canada. President 
W. C. Coulter opened the convention with 
the following address:— 


The President’s Annual Review 


The attention of nations is concentrated on 
the Monetary and Economic Conference which 
opens a few days hence in London and the 
hopes of their peoples are stimulated and en- 
couraged by the prospect of its success. Upon 
that Conference depends, to a considerable 
degree, the happiness and prosperity of man- 
kind and the preservation of the present form 
of civilization. . 

The following are some of the principal 
questions that will be considered by the Con- 
ference; monetary and credit policy; ex- 
change; price levels; movement of capital; 
tariffs; prohibitions, restrictions and quotas 
relating to trade exchanges; and producers’ 
agreements. 

It is obvious that complete or partial 
solution of these questions is essential to the 
recovery of international and domestic finance 
and trade. Until, for example, there is devised 
a stable medium of international exchange, no 
settlement of financial or commercial questions 
can hope to bring lasting results. To no 
zountry is the problem clearer or its solution 
more vital than to Canada, suspended as she 
is, so to speak, between the dollar and the 
pound, and unable of herself to do much to 
bring order out of the existing uncertainty. 


The Conference has been preceded and 
anticipated by two historic events, the Im- 
perial Economic Conference and the recent 
international conversations at Washington. 
There is evidence that the Imperial Economic 
Conference has accomplished one of its pur- 
poses. It demonstrated to other nations that 
countries representing a fourth of the world’s 
population and a fifth of the earth’s surface 
could deliberate and agree on broad policies 
which reconciled divergent interests and pro- 
moted common welfare. Had the Imperial 
Economic Conference failed, there would not 
have been much hope for a world conference, 
but the success of the Imperial Conference 
turned men’s minds more confidently towards 
the larger enterprise. With the magnificent 
object lesson provided by the British Empire 


before them, the nations approach the world 
assembly with the determination to arrive at 
international agreements. 

The second preceding event was the recent 
preliminary discussion between representatives 
of the United States and Great Britain, and, 
later, between representatives of the United 
States and other countries. Instances of friend- 
ship and co-operation between Great Britain 
and the United States are always welcome 
and nearly always beneficial, not only to them- 
selves but also to others, but, in this critical 
time the apparent agreement in thought and 
action of these two mighty powers, sent @ 
wave of thankfulness and hope throughout 
the world. 

This is neither the time nor the place to 
analyze the causes which created present con- 
ditions. That has been done over and over 
again during the past few years. The in- 
formation in regard to the past, the sufferings 
of the present, and the proposals for the 
future will be in the hands of the Conference, 
and the decisions reached will be in the power 
of the various governments to translate into 
action. 

While the world looks forward with con- 
fidence and courage to the Conference, believ- 
ing that much will be accomplished, it is 
well to remember that the intellects and 
powers of men are very limited, especially 
when they are in the grip of upheavals of 
nature or international conditions. At best, 
the Conference can only start the world on 
the road back to better conditions. It is not 
going to deal in magic or perform miracles. 
There will be no easy and spectacular trans- 


formation by the mere adoption of attractive 


formulae. After the Conference points out 
the way and starts the march, there will be 
a stiff journey, but we can make it cheerfully 
if we know that it leads upward out of the bog 
to solid ground. 


Domestic Problems—If{ bad times, unem- 
ployment, low prices and similar misfortunes 
were purely domestic conditions, the result of 
national mismanagement and confined within 
the boundary of Canada, we would have 
reason to reproach our governments and our- 
selves. While mistakes in past policy and 
practice have contributed to or aggravated 
our troubles, the factors which have chiefly 
harassed us are universal; every country is 
afflicted; most countries are in worse states 
than ours. International maladies must have 
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international remedies. Looking back over 
the four years since the storm broke, it is 
doubtful whether many will believe that 
Canadians could have done much more than 
has been done to deal with the various crises 
which confronted them. They have managed 
in some way to feed, clothe, house and find 
partial employment for those who were in 
distress. The Dominion Government, the nine 
provincial governments and the hundreds of 
county, township, city, town and village 
councils have been called upon to perform 
almost superhuman tasks. The members of 
these governments have carried great responsi- 
bilities and undergone severe and prolonged 
mental and physical hardships in discharging 
their public duties, while, at the same time, 
nearly all of them had to earn livings for their 
families and themselves in their private 
capacities. 

They have made mistakes and probably 
spent some money unwisely, but the central 
fact is that they have performed their 
functions of governing a democratic country 
in a period of unprecedented stress and hard- 
ship, maintained the country’s credit and pre- 
served law and order. 


Our governments are struggling with the 
legacies of the optimism of previous gener- 
ations. About the beginning of the present 
century, the people of Canada were convinced 
that the material history of the United States 
was to be duplicated in this country and that 
preparations should be made for a population 
of twenty or thirty millions. Consequently, 
the Dominion, the provinces and the munici- 
palities instituted and continued plans to 
provide government buildings, civil services, 
commissions and boards, educational institu- 
tions, railways and, later, competing highways, 
canals and land settlements, and, afterwards 
added several expensive forms of social legis- 
lation in order to meet the needs of the antici- 
pated population. Such policies were, for the 
greater part, reasonable and proper for a 
rapidly growing country and, had it not been 
for the war, which checked immigration, and 
changed the attitude of other peoples in regard 
to emigration, plans for expansion might have 
been justified but, as it is, they were to some 
extent in advance of the actual needs of the 
country. 


Unfortunately, governments have to con- 
tinue collecting taxes to pay for these things. 
On top of this load were suddenly and heavily 
piled increasing annual expenditures for un- 
employment and relief. That practically all 
governments have been and are reducing 
ordinary expenditures is evident from their 


recommendations as 


. fisheries, 


budgets, but these savings have been counter- 
balanced, more or less, by the cost of reliev- 
ing distress. Taxpayers are justified in insist- 
ing on economy in governmental administra- 
tion, but they should go further. They should 
recognize the facts of the situation and 
appreciate the difficulties with which leaders 
of governments are struggling; and, moreover, 
they should co-operate with the various gov- 
ernments by making specific and practical 
to how governmental 
expenditures can be curtailed and also by 
refraining from asking for expenditures except 
on projects which can be justified economically 
until the anticipated improvement of con- 
ditions and consequent rise of prices, enable 
taxpayers, without undue hardship, to pay 
current expenses and to make provisions for 
debt reductions. 

Women and men everywhere in Canada 
have shown generosity, courage and resource 
in weathering the storm. They have done 
their work, looked after their own families, 
carried their own loads and at the same time 
have co-operated with governments, churches, 
lodges and associations and have acted as 
private individuals, to help the less fortunate. 
While credit is due and is gladly given to 
members of governments, and also to those 
directing social and charitable enterprises, 
they will readily admit that the functions and 
capacities of governments and of organized! 
charity, are limited and that, for the greater 
part, Canadians must solve their own prob- 
lems and bear their own burdens. 

Take the problems of employment. Gov- 
ernments, commissions, churches and chari- 
table organizations, and volunteer co-operative 
efforts can provide work only for compara- 
tively few. The great part of employment 
must come from productive enterprises. Farms, 
forests, mines, transportation, fac- 
tories, professions and business furnish nearly 
all the opportunities for employment. 

The following statistics show how some of 
the great producing departments have been 
keeping Canadians at work during the past 
four years:— 


1929 1930 1931 1932 
Manufacturing. 694,434 644,439 557,426 496,110 
AS Rito Aten ghee A 77,101 71,764 58,708 52,251 
istB Go prs.oae hs .+ tee 64,083 63,830 61,832 55,030 
DD ET IN 8. a0: sus 97,000 90,000 52,000 46,280 


The figures for 1929, 1980, and 1931 are 
official; those for 1932 are estimated from the 
official monthly index figures of employment. 

According to these statistics, Canadian 
manufacturers in 1930 employed 92 per cent 
of those employed in 1929; in 1931, they em- 
ployed 80 per cent of those employed in 1929; 
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and in 19382 they employed 70 per cent of 
those employed in 1929, the peak year of pro- 
duction. ‘These are relatively high percent- 
ages, when it is remembered that certain 
large departments of industry, such as building 
and construction, have been brought almost to 
a standstill. These percentages, of course, 
include those partially employed and those 
maintained on repair work, building and simi- 
lar temporary occupations, as well as those 
fully employed on the usual industrial pro- 
cesses. It is disquieting to think of what 
might have been the situation if the manu- 
facturers and other producers had not been 
able to provide so much employment. Un- 
doubtedly a great many Canadians would 
have been in desperate straits because farmers, 
retail merchants and other property owners 
could not possibly have paid the taxes neces- 
sary to support large additional numbers in 
idleness. Finding employment is only part of 
the problem. Manufacturers must first find 
customers for the goods which the employees 
make. There is no use employing people in 
making goods for which there is no sale, and 
there is no law compelling people to buy 
goods. 

The majority of those out of work, or on 
part time, have been in a difficult position. 
They do not like relief; they prefer independ- 
ence; they desire work at salaries and wages 
which will enable them to pay their way and 
have a surplus for investment in insurance, 
property and savings. With few exceptions, 
they have borne their troubles with ewxtra- 
ordinary courage and patience. This general 
attitude is due largely to the fact that Cana- 
dians are intelligent and educated. They fol- 
low the trend of opinion and events in public 
addresses, the press and the radio and realize 
that conditions in Canada have been and are 
better than those in most other countries, and 
also that governments, institutions, associa- 
tions and their fellow citizens are sympathetic 
and helpful. 

The farmers of Canada deserve the highest 
praise for the manner in which they have 
battled with their difficulties. The unprece- 
dented fall in commodity prices all over the 
world bore with peculiar severity on the agri- 
cultural population, who saw the values of 
their products melt away and, consequently, 
their buying power diminished. As manufac- 
turers, we sympathize with them, particularly 
because their problems, being connected with 
production, are very similar to our own. We 
have all learned by painful experience how 
great 1s the interdependence of agriculture and 
industry and that they suffer or prosper to- 
gether. When the farmers have little money 
from the sale of their products they buy 
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smaller quantities of manufactured goods; 
when the manufacturers are forced to reduce 
staffs the market for farm produce is restricted. 
On the other hand, as prices of farm products 
rise, the sales of manufacturers grow, and, as 
more people obtain work in factories at fair 
wages, the consumption of farm products in- 
creases. 

In times of economic depression men’s 
minds turn to intellectual pursuits; they read, 
study and think more than in good times 
when there are more diversions. This tendency 
is reflected in research work. In the restricted 
sense, research is academic; in the broad sense, 
research has a practical bearing on industry 
and other activities, and involves management 
in many phases. As Canadians we have no 
option in regard to education and research. 
Ten million people can maintain and develop 
half a continent only with the assistance of 
education, research in the wide sense, and 
machinery. Expenditures in education and 
research are not only a necessity to meet the 
trade competition of older, more populous and 
richer countries, but also an investment which 
will yield many rich returns in addition to 
those expressed in financial terms. 

As the standing committees will present 
detailed reports on tariffs, transportation, tax- 
ation, and employment, and as the division 
committees will deal with conditions in the 
varlous areas of Canada, it is not necessary 
to refer at any length to these subjects in 
this review. 

Apart from the fields of governments and 
conferences, with their financial and economic 
proposals, there are indications of improve- 
ment. The reports from the British Isles have 
been showing a small but steady improvement 
during the past year. Australia, which entered 
the depression among the first, is beginning to 
emerge with many of her troubles behind her. 
The United States, after prolonged and severe 
misfortunes, has adopted a bold course, thas 
embarked on daring experiments, and the 
stimulus of action seems to have shaken off 
lethargy and imparted new life to many de- 
partments of activity, and, as Canadian busi- 
ness is always affected by conditions in the 
United States, we should benefit accordingly. 

The rise in the value of farm products and 
in some basic commodities has created a better 
outlook in Canada, and also has increased 
capacity to purchase, with the result that 
there has been some improvement in business 
and employment, how much it is difficult to 
estimate at present. 

In the case of Canada, we have one im- 
portant advantage great and varied assets. The 
farms, mines, fisheries, forests, distributing, 
transportation, financial and industrial sys4 
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tems are all intact. The physical properties 
have not diminished in size, although their 
earning powers have been greatly reduced. 
When world conditions improve all these na- 
tional industries can function at or near 
capacity, according to the demand for their 
products or services. 


We have realized that trade is an inter- 
change of services chiefly in the concrete 
form of products, which are largely crystal- 
lized labour; we should also remember that 
our national industries are assets, valuable to 
the extent to which they supply articles and 
services demanded. 


While we await the conclusion of the world 
conference, realizing that it will deal with 
matters over which our, or any other single 
country, can have little control, we can con- 
tinue to apply ourselves to our own particular 
national problems, in so far as they are capable 
of immediate solution, and, with our country’s 
history in our minds, and the confidence en- 
gendered by the quality and character of our 
population, prepare to move forward with 
other countries to happier and better times. 


Report of Industrial Relations Committee 


The report of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee, which was adopted by the Convention, 
dealt with the recent activities of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, with particular 
reference to the special Preparatory Confer- 
ence on Reduction of Hours of Work as a 
means of helping to relieve unemployment 
(Lapour Gazette, February, 1933, page 192), 
and to the views expressed on that occasion 
by the representative of the Association. The 
remaining paragraphs of the report were as 
follows :— 


Workmen's Compensation——The only provinces 
in which any important workmen’s compensation 
changes took place in the past year were 
Ontario and Quebec. 


In Ontario your Committee gave considerable 
attention, in collaboration with the Ontario 
Mining Association, to the question of silicosis 
and pneumoconiosis which, included in the list 
of “industrial diseases” under the Act in 1926, 
have proved so costly to compensate that some 
measure of relief to employers was imperative. 
After considerable negotiation with the Govern- 
ment, it was finally decided that the following 
changes, which the Ontario Mining Association 
had persuaded the Government were necessary 
in respect of the mining industry, should also 
apply to the stone and marble cutting industries 
and shops where metal is ground or polished:— 

(a) Silicosis uncomplicated with tuberculosis 
to be compensated for like any other industrial 
disease, i.e., compensation for degree of dis- 
ability actually proved. 

(b) Silicosis complicated with tuberculosis to 
be compensated for on the basis of 50 per cent 
of average earnings instead of 662 per cent. 
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(c) Claim for compensation for silicosis to 
be made and established within two years of 
leaving employment in which the disease was 
alleged to have been contracted. 

Your Committee also secured an amendment 
to the Act restoring the merit rating system, 
which was cancelled at the 1932 session of the 
Legislature. 

In Quebec where there was a deficit of 
$900,000 on operation of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission, the Quebec Division of 
the Association, after considerable negotiations, 
secured the following, among other, important 
amendments:— 

j. A reduction of the weekly minimum from 
$12.50 to $10. 

2. A change in the waiting period whereby a 
workman must be disabled for at least three 
weeks before he is entitled to pay for the first 
7 days. 

3. The choice of doctor instead of being left 
to the workman is given to the Commission. 

4, Silicosis and pneumoconiosis and several 
allied diseases were deleted from the list of 
industrial diseases under the Act. 

Limitation of Hours of Work Legislation, 
Quebec—A Government bill was introduced at 
the last session of the Quebec Legislature giv- 
ing the Governor in Council authority to limit 
the hours of any industry, or part of an in- 
dustry, at any time, for any length of time. 
As a result of strong representations made by 
the Quebee Division of the Association, the bill 
was amended so that it should not apply to any 
industry in the province which was subject to 
competition from other provinces or foreign 
countries. As practically all industry in the 
province is in this position, the result of the 
amendment is to limit the application of the 
Act to public works, road building and similar 
classes of employment. 


Onemployment Insurance —Announcement hay- 
ing been made that unemployment insurance was 
to be one of the subjects on the agenda of the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference, called for Jan- 
uary last, your Committee prepared a brief of 
the Association’s views to be submitted to the 
Dominion and the various provincial Govern- 
ments in advance of the Conference. In addi- 
tion to setting out the objections in principle 
which the Association has heretofore taken, the 
brief emphasized that there were at the present 
time two cogent reasons against introducing 
unemployment insurance in Canada, viz:— 

1. That the cost would be absolutely pro- 
hibitive. 

2. That no unemployment insurance scheme 
introduced now would begin to meet the present 
emergency. 

What happened at the Conference was that 
it was found impossible to secure agreement 
among the provinces on the question of their 
relinquishing jurisdiction over unemployment in- 
surance to the Dominion. The situation, there- 
fore, is that jurisdiction remains with the 
provinces. 

Your Committee is continuing its study of 
this very complex question, in collaboration 
with an organization representing the life in- 
surance companies. 


Mininum Wage Legislation—With the de- 
cline in the cost of living, there has been a 
demand in several of the provinces for a 
reduction of the minimum wage rates fixed by 
the minimum wage boards. 
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In Manitoba, as a result of representations 
made by the Prairie Division of the Association, 
a reduction of 10 per cent has been put into 
force. In British Columbia and Alberta, in- 
vestigation of the question is still proceeding. 
In Ontario, the decision of the Board has been 
that the decline in the cost of living to date, 
does not warrant a reduction of the present 
minimums. After hearing an explanation of the 
situation which the Chairman of the Board, 
Mr. R. A. Stapells, was good enough to make 
to the Committee (of which he is a member), 
in which he emphasized that. a very large num- 
ber of employers are still paying wages in 
advance of the minimums, that one of the chief 
effects of minimum wage legislation is to pro- 
vide protection for the better employers, and 
that it is quite uncertain whether the present 
reduction in the cost of living will continue, 
the Committee took the view that the action 
of the Minimum Wage Board was sound. 


Unemployment.—Your Committee has natur- 
ally given considerable attention during the past 
year to the question of unemployment. In its 
view, the best service it could render was to 
impress upon the membership of the Association 
the desirability of spreading the available work 
among as many employees as possible with a 
view to keeping a maximum of people in at 
least part-time work. To this end three differ- 
ent circulars were, at intervals, sent out, the 
replies to which went to show that everything 
possible was being done to apply the principle 
of reducing hours rather than reducing the 
number of workers employed. Hours have been 
reduced to 40 per week, to 36, to 30, to 24; 
in other cases firms are working every other 
day, or every other week; certain firms are 
using hand labour instead of machine labour 
where this can be done without undue loss, 
and generally speaking, everything possible is 
being done to make the available work go as 
far as possible in the way of relieving unem- 
ployment. Your Committee once more desires 
to emphasize its view that while such reduction 
of hours as a means of helping to relieve un- 
employment is desirable and sound, it would 
not be wise by compulsory legislation to lay 
down any rigid rule as to the number of hours 
to be worked. 

As regards government policy with respect 
to meeting the unemployment situation, it will 
be recalled that for the winter of 1930-31, the 
Dominion Government adopted the principle of 
providing employment by projecting public 
works and undertakings. $20,000,000 was voted 
of which $16,000,000 was to be spent on public 
works, while $4,000,000 was allocated for direct 
relief. Agreements were entered into with the 
provinces providing for payment by the Domin- 
ion of 25 per cent of the cost of public works 
undertaken by municipalities to provide work 
for the unemployed, the provinces to contribute 
a like percentage. As regards the cost of direct 
relief, the Dominion was to contribute one-third, 
the balance being contributed, half by the prov- 
inces and half by the municipalities. Under 
this system public works were undertaken at 
a total cost of some $68,730,000, and 3,975,355 
man-days work were provided for 228,351 per- 
sons. Direct relief was given to some 146,000 
persons. 

For the winter 1931-1932, the same system 
was adhered to, the Dominion agreeing to con- 
tribute 25 per cent toward the cost of muni- 


cipal public works in the five eastern provinces 
and 50 per cent in the four western provinces 
as well as 50 per cent toward the cost~of pro- 
vincial works and undertakings in all provinces, 
and a similar percentage in all provinces in 
connection with work carried out on the Trans- 
Canada Highway. Under this system, $26,586,000 
was contributed by the Dominion to provincial 
and municipal expenditures, while the Dominion 
itself spent $3,400,000 on Federal works and 
undertakings. 6,917,000 men-days work were 
given to 339,000 persons. Direct relief was 
given to 741,241 persons, the Dominion, the 
provinces and the municipalities contributing 
each a third of the cost. 

By the spring of 1932, the view had come 
to be unanimously held by all the provinces 
that “the situation did not permit of any 
further extension of programs of public works 
to relieve unemployment” and that the general 
policy should be one of providing direct relief. 

Attention may be called to two new develop- 
ments in connection with the carrying out of 
this policy, which are in accord with the views 
expressed by the Association at the last Annual 
General Meeting. One is that agreements have 
been entered into with all the provinces except 
Prince Edward Island providing for a Domin- 
ion-non-recoverable expenditure of one-third of 
an amount not to exceed $600 per family for 
the purpose of establishing on the land, families, 
who would otherwise be in receipt of direct 
relief, the remaining two-thirds of the cost to 
be contributed by the provinces and muni- 
cipalities. Under this scheme 1,436 have already 
been settled on the land. A second feature is 
that arrangements have been made with the 
provinces for the establishment of camps at 
various centres where single homeless persons 
can be provided with food, fuel, clothing, and 
so far as possible employed in useful work; 
provision is also made for the placing of such 
single persons, where possible, on farms. The 
cost is borne one hundred per cent by the 
Dominion, but not to exceed 40 cents per day, 
or in the case of persons placed on the farms, 
$5 per month. The number of persons taken 
care of under this system rose from 12,244 for 
May, 1932, to 52,116 for February, 1933. 

The number of persons in receipt of direct 
relief rose from 596,946. for May, 1932, to 
1,395,961 for February, 1933. 


Staggering as these figures are, and unsatis- 
factory as direct relief undoubtedly is, as com- 
pared with providing work, your Committee 
adheres to the view expressed at the last 
Annual General Meeting of the Association, viz., 
that public works should not be undertaken 
unless they are economically justifiable, and 
that for those who cannot be given employment 
on such works, or be placed on the land, the 
only practicable system under the circumstances 
is that of “carefully controlled and adminis- 
tered direct relief.” , 


Transportation 


The Transportation Committee, in their 
report, pointed out the necessity for a general 
plan co-ordinating the various units of the 
transportation system of Canada—railways, 
highways, waterways and airways—and stated 
that the whole systems would suffer from 
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developing one of these units at the expense 
of the rest. The hope was expressed that the 
measures already taken by the Dominion and 
provincial authorities in the direction of co- 
ordination would be completed, and that the 
various units would co-operate in a general 
transportation plan. The committee also dealt 
with questions affecting ocean shipping and 
motor vehicle transport. 


Officers Elected 


The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President—Mr. L. L. Anthes, of Toronto. 

First Vice-President—Mr. James H. Webb, 
of Montreal. 

Second Vice-President—Mr. W. R. Dynan, 
of Hamilton. 

Treasurer—Mr. 
Toronto. 


T. F. Monypenny, of 


THE WHITLEY COUNCILS SCHEME 


te BE Whitley Councils Scheme is the title 

of a recent book by J. B. Seymour re- 
viewing the progress of the industrial councils 
established in Britain during the first three 
years after the war. (London: P.S. King and 
Son, Ltd., 1932.) These councils were designed 
to improve industrial relations by providing 
for the co-operation of employers and work- 
people in the industries in which they were 
set up through regular meetings of represen- 
tatives of both parties for the discussion of 
matters affecting the industry and those en- 
gaged in it. While the idea of such co-opera- 
tion was not a new one yet the impetus given 
to all ideas for social improvement by the cir- 
cumstances of the war led to an enthusiastic 
reception of the definite formulation of the 
scheme in the reports issued in 1917-18 by the 
Government’s Committee on relations between 
employers and employed which was presided 
over by a former Speaker of the House of 
Commons, the Right Hon. J. H. Whitley. 
Fourteen years’ experience appears to have 
proved the value of industrial councils even 
when consideration is given to the failure of 
some schemes largely through indifference and 
not through fault in the principle of joint 
discussion and action. An important factor in 
hindering development has been the industrial 
depression and consequent diversion of atten- 
tion to other problems. 

According to Mr. Seymour, 75 councils were 
set up between 1918 and the end of 1920. From 
1921 to 1929, eight more were established to- 
gether with two sectional trade councils and 
nine local councils. Of the 94 councils thus 
set up, 30 have ceased to function and a 
number of the remainder meet only quarterly 
or less frequently, 22 meeting only when re- 
quired. Only a few councils have works com- 
mittees. “The establishment of works com- 
mittees has not been a success”, most em- 
ployers and trade unionists appearing “ indif- 
ferent, if not hostile, to the idea.” The indus- 
tries with councils vary in importance and 
include many in which organization in em- 
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ployers’ associations and trade unions was 
weak. One result of the establishment of 
councils has been the development of trade 
unions in these industries, but on the other 
hand it appears that such well-unionized in- 
dustries as mining, engineering, cotton, build- 
ing and shipbuilding, are not taking part in 
the Whitley Councils scheme. 

An interesting phase of the movement is 
the establishment of councils in government 
and municipal departments. Under a Na- 
tional Council for the Civil Service are 72 
department councils and a large number of 
committees. Departments employing general 
labour, engineering, shipbuilding and building 
labour have special councils for dealing with 
wages and other matters customarily settled 
on a trade basis. There are also national 
industrial councils in connection with the four 
services provided by municipal authorities— 
waterworks, gas, tramways and electricity sup- 
ply. Even where these include undertakings 
owned by private companies, the one indus- 
trial council covers both the privately and 
publicly owned services. 

Among the benefits attributed to councils 
are assistance in the elimination of grievances, 
promotion of goodwill between employers and 
employed, standardization of wages and work- 
ing conditions in the various industries, and in 
education and training of workers. Co-opera- 
tion between the industries and the Govern- 
ment in connection with regulations under the 
Factories’ Acts, unemployment, rationalization, 
tariff and other matters is stated to have been 
of great benefit to both parties and to the 
public. While some of the councils do not 
deal directly with wage negotiations but leave 
this work to the trade unions and employers’ 
associations, yet “a majority of the councils 
make the consideration of wages and condi- 
tions of employment their chief function... . 
Many councils provide machinery for under- 
taking conciliation duties, or for dealing with 
disputes by arbitration. ... The constitu- 
tions of a large number of councils provide 
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that no stoppage of work shall take place until 
the matter in dispute has been considered by 
the council. . . . In some councils, permanent 
conciliation committees are retained, to avert 
the possibility of stoppage; in others, con- 
ciliation bodies are formed as the need arises. 
. . . Again, valuable work is done by arbitra- 
tion boards set up by the councils. . . . It 
must not be forgotten that much “spade 
work ” in the cause of industrial peace is con- 
stantly being done by works committees and 
district councils under the Whitley Scheme. 
While the activities of the National Council 
are often brought before the public notice, the 
valuable work of the subordinate bodies is 
sometimes overlooked. Works committees, 
especially, “are the most effective lightning 
conductors for the discharge of petty irrita- 
tions.” 

Mr. Seymour summarizes the benefits al- 
ready to the credit of joint industrial coun- 
cils as follows: (a) They are agencies for 
their industries which are recognized by the 


Government and by the industry itself; 
(b) They hold joint meetings during periods 
of peace—not merely ad hoc meetings in times 
of industrial unrest; (c) They have assisted in 
advancing organization and collective bargain- 
ing; (d) Their records offer evidence that they 
have helped to lessen strife in their industries. 

In regard to the future, the author suggests 
that the present stagnation of the council 
movement might be transformed into activity 
in three ways: (1) The passage of the Indus- 
trial Councils Bill would remove one great 
disability now handicapping the councils—the 
knowledge that their decisions may not be 
carried out by all in the industry; (2) The 
formation of a national joint body representing 
all industry, which would ensure uniform pol- 
icies, and a widespread application of Whitley 
principles; and (3) a government campaign for 
the development of the Whitley scheme, with 
ageressive action for the formation of new 
industrial councils and the revival of defunct 
ones. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


HE Director of the International Labour 

Organization, in his annual report pre- 
sented to the 17th International Labour Con- 
ference in June, reviews and comments upon 
the events of the past year, and describes the 
activities of the I.L.O. in regard thereto. The 
year was dominated by the depression, which 
continued in deeper intensity, and the report 
consists for the most part of a study of its 
manifestations in industrial and social life 
throughout the world, and of an estimate of 
the permanent effects it is likely to produce 
on the economic and political structure of the 
future. 


The March of the Depression 


“The march of the depression” is described 
in the first chapter. “It has overshadowed 
every human activity and has inevitably ex- 
ercised a dominating influence on the work of 
the International Labour Organization. As it 
has progressed and deepened, the general 
estimate of its character has undergone a 
gradual modification. At its first onset, 1t was 
generally judged to be a new manifestation 
of what economists have come to term the 
‘business cycle,’ that is to say another of those 
temporary set-backs caused by production out- 
running consumption during a period of rising 
prices but destined to be automatically 
checked by a reduction of output and prices 
to a level which would once more restore the 


balance between supply and demand. It soon 
became evident, however, that explanations 
which availed to account for previous crises 
were not sufficient to explain its growing in- 
tensity.” 


The Director describes the series of “finan- 
cial cataclysms” in the previous year, 1931, in- 
cluding Great Britain’s abandonment of the 
gold standard, depriving the world of its 
monetary compass. “The crisis of credit 
superimposed on the fall of prices and the 
shrinkage of consumption tended to aggravate 
the general decline. Confidence diminished 
still further. Foreign lending practically 
ceased. Commercial transactions became still 
more hazardous as currency fluctuations were 
added to price fluctuations. Restrictions on 
trade and foreign exchanges, which were gen- 
erally recognized to be a powerful contribu- 
tory factor to the depression, were multiplied 
by Governments in their efforts to safeguard 
their balance of payments, upon which the 
stability of their currencies depended. Eco- 
nomic warfare and the political antagonisms 
which it engenders were intensified. Customs 
barriers, which economic opinion almost unani- 
mously condemned as already overtopping all 
safe and reasonable limits, rose to even higher 
levels. As the inevitable sequel unemploy- 
ment mounted steadily and ominously. 
Financial, economic and social security was 
progressively undermined, whence sprang 
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psychological disturbances bred of doubts and 
fears for the future, which in many countries 
found their expression in growing political 
unrest.” 

Such was the situation in the early months 
of 1932, and the “economic barometer” con- 
tinued to fall during most of the year. First, 
the index of wholesale prices, except for a 
brief gain during the third quarter, fell to 
levels without precedent in modern times; 
wheat, for example, was cheaper than at any 
time since the 16th century. Second, the total 
value of world trade in the 3rd quarter of 
1932 was only about one-third of the corre- 
sponding period of 1929; moreover the quan- 
tity of goods in foreign trade fell by 25 per 
cent—by far the largest fall on record. (Pre- 
vious falls in prices were accompained by a 
maintenance, or even an increase in quan- 
tities.) Third, the index of production 
.showed no steady upward tendency: ‘as long 
as the purchasing power of the masses de- 
pendent on industry, and still more of the 
agricultural population, undergoes no revival, 
no general improvement of manufacturing pro- 
duction can be expected.” 


In the realm of finance, four more coun- 
tries left the -gold standard, leaving hardly 
any countries still on the gold standard with- 
out any reservation. On the other hand, there 
was a tendency towards stabilization in the 
value of most of the depreciated currencies, 
which suggests that international payments 
and national budgets were being brought into 
better equilibrium than in 1931. 


“The necessary confidence was lacking 
which would tempt investors to launch their 
savings on fresh ventures, however promising, 
and thus to cause the wheels of industry and 
trade to turn at an accelerated pace. More- 
over, to this general distrust of the economic 
future must be added widespread apprehen- 
sion of the political situation in Europe, South 
America and the Far East, which has aggra- 
vated the want of confidence caused by the 
financial and economic confusion. All past 
experience suggests that wars and rumours of 
war are very potent factors in checking the 
flow of capital and the expansion of business. 
The cessation of international lending, which 
is one of the most serious features of the 
present position, is no doubt very largely due 
to political apprehensions. Indeed, a 


general survey of the situation suggests that 


the economic fever is slowly burning itself 
out, but that the forces of recuperation are 
being fatally weakened by the political com- 
plications which have supervened. As the Pre- 
paratory Commission for the Economic Con- 
ference has emphasized, there is no path 
towards economic salvation save by whole- 


hearted and extensive international co-opera- 
tion. Such co-operation is plainly unthink- 
able as long as national rivalries and antagon- 
isms are being fostered rather than elimin- 
ated.” 


Social Aspects of the Depression 


The social aspects of the depression are con- 
sidered in the second chapter, under the head- 
ings unemployment, wages, and social insur- 
ance. 

The present extent of unemployment is 
unprecedented, but the worker’s ancient claim 
to the “right to work or maintenance,” is now 
generally conceded. “It is important,’ the 
Director states, “to realize the scale of the 
national expenditure involved by the prevail- 
ing unemployment. In Great Britain expendi- 
ture out of the unemployment fund was £51 
million during the year 1924-25, of which 28-3 
per cent was contributed by the State. In 
1931-32 the total had risen to £120 mllion, of 
which 72 per cent was contributed by the 
State, these sums being in addition to the 
heavy burden carried by the local authorities. 
In Germany, 1,071 million Reichmarks were 
spent on unemployment relief in 1928 (ex- 
clusive of local relief), of which only a small 
proportion was borne by the Federal and State 
Governments. In 1931 the figure had risen to 
2,338 million, of which 38 per cent was borne 
by the Federal and State Governments. In 
France 652-5 million French francs were dis- 
tributed by the public unemployment funds 
in the period April 1, 1931, to August 1, 1932, 
of which 400 million francs were met by the 
State, the remainder being borne by local 
authorities. In the Netherlands, unemploy- 
ment expenditure, which was 5:2 million flor- 
ins in 1924, had risen to 24-9 million florins 
in 1931, of which 32 per cent was borne by 
the Government. In Switzerland 1-6 million 
francs were spent in 1924, and 37-9 million in 
1931, of which 84 per cent was borne by the 
public authorities including the communes. 
With regard to the United States, no accurate 
figures are available, but some idea of the 
amount expended on relief is indicated by an 
estimate made by the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labour, 
from which it appears that over 50 million 
dollars were spent during the single month of 
September, 1932, in the areas for which statis- 
tics are available. 


The Director next discusses the economic 
value of these expenditures. Unemployment 
insurance is a form of national saving, and 
is “a social and economic investment,” but 
new social problems arise when insurance 
funds are exhausted. “It is being asked 
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with growing insistence whether it is not 
better to subsidize work rather than idleness; 
whether expenditure on the construction of 
roads, railways, houses or ships, even though 
not immediately entirely remunerative, is not 
ultimately more economic than the disburse- 
ment of vast sums without any return at all. 

One justification for ‘unproductive’ expendi- 
ture is that purchasing power is thereby dis- 
tributed: “It helps to sustain the consuming 
market and to check the further shrinkage 
of agricultural and industrial production. ... 
It may be surmised that unemployment ex- 
penditure was one of the influences which 
contributed substantially to check the decline 
of prices and production in Great Britain. 
... But at best, unemployment insurance and 
assistance are but palliatives. They do not 
replace work; and as the crisis lengthens out, 
it is increasingly realized that ‘doles’ without 
work are profoundly unsatisfactory from the 
standpoint both of the recipient and of the 
community. It is therefore worth casting a 
cursory glance on the efforts made in the 
last year to ‘make’ employment. Such efforts 
have taken two main forms—public works 
financed wholly or partly by the State, and 
inducements offered to employers to engage 
more workers.” 


The report proceeds to describe the public 
works programs that were undertaken by 
various governments during the year. “Public 
works are not only justifiable because of the 
direct employment which they afford, but still 
more on account of the impetus which they 
give to industry. At a time when money is 
accumulating in the banks, or is even being 
hoarded because it can find no safe outlet 
in private enterprise, one of the most effec- 
tive methods of restoring it to circulation is 
by loans for public enterprises. It is now 
being forcibly argued by many economists 
that this is the most effective means of rais- 
ing prices, and thus setting in motion the 
upward spiral which can alone remove de- 
pression. This policy has not been tried on 
a sufficiently large scale to test its soundness, 
but as the failure of all other methods to 
combat the fall of prices becomes apparent, 
the need for new and bolder measures is being 
increasingly felt. It may well be found that 
direct action by the State to mobilize dormant 
capital in order to set the wheels of industry 
revolving more rapidly by extensive schemes 
for housing and other forms of national re- 
construction is an essential step to launching 
recovery.” 

Another method of stimulating work, which 
has so far been tried only in Germany, is 
that of “subsidized employment,” whereby 


financial inducement is offered by the State 
to employers to widen their activities and 
employ more workers. Mention is made also 
of labour camps, land allotments and other 
methods of providing occupation for unem- 
ployed persons. 

After a discussion of the extent of unem- 
ployment in the various countries throughout 
the world, the Director proceeds to an 
analysis of the phenomenon, distinguishing 
between cyclical and “structural” unemploy- 
ment. Changes in the industrial structure 
have resulted from the geographical redis- 
tribution of industry, with far-reaching social 
consequences. For example, when factories 
are set up in Asia or South America or Aus- 
tralia. which supply needs formerly met by 
European or American factories, some degree 
of unemployment is created in the latter. 
“There is a further aspect of this ques-_ 
tion, which touches the International Labour 
Organization nearly. There is a growing 
anxiety among the workers in the older in- 
dustrial countries lest their standards of liv- 
ing should be undermined by competition 
from countries accustomed to a much lower 
level of existence. The International 
Labour Organization has already done much 
to create minimum standards through the 
gradual application of its Conventions, and 
nowhere have they produced more striking 
results than in some of the oversea countries 
where their introduction has probably marked 
a greater advance in social conditions than 
in most European countries. But the ex- 
pansion of the world’s industrial structure 
will probably bring the problems of com- 
petitive conditions into still greater promi- 
nence in the near future.” 

Moreover, as the standard of living im- 
proves, the demand for articles of prime 
necessity becomes relatively less important, 
thus producing a dislocation which results in 
temporary unemployment. Changes in agri- 
cultural methods, again, have important re- 
actions on industry. “There is now strong 
reason for thinking, however, that the rate 
of displacement has been accelerated to such 
an extent in recent years that the readjust- 
ments required to furnish fresh avenues of 
employment have not kept pace with it. The 
consequence is that the interval of unemploy- 
ment has been inordinately lengthened, or, 
in other words, the volume of technological 
unemployment at any given moment has been 
substantially increased.” 

The problem of technological unemploy- 
ment is discussed at some length, the social 
effects of improved methods of production 
being estimated as follows:— 
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“Tt seems certain that when business ac- 
tivity revives, the capacity of production in 
most branches of industry will have been 
increased and the need for labour diminished. 
If this is true, it will be possible to resume 
production on the pre-crisis scale without re- 
engaging a considerable proportion of the 
workers who were then employed. A further 
period will be required, during which unem- 


ployment will remain at an abnormally high 


figure, before the workers whose services have 
become superfluous can be once more re- 
absorbed. . . . We are thus led back to the 
fundamental question of restoring the balance 
between production and consumption, which 
lies ultimately at the root of all unemploy- 
ment, whether cyclical, structural or tech- 
nological.” 

The decline in wage rates during the de- 
pression is next discussed. This fall has been 
compensated in most countries by a parallel 
decline in the cost of living. “It would, how- 
ever, be completely erroneous to suppose that 
the maintenance of the purchasing value of 
wages means that the purchasing power of 
the working classes was also maintained. The 
index of real wages in most cases only means 
that those workers who were earning full 
wages throughout the year were not brought 
down to a substantially lower scale of living. 
Tt takes no account of the millions of workers 
who owing to unemployment or short time 
avere unable to earn full wages during a part 
or even the whole of the year. In order to 
obtain a correct notion of the relative pur- 
chasing power of the wage earners, it is there- 
fore necessary to look at the total wage bill, 
which tells a very different story from the 
real-wage index.” 

“Deflation of wages and prices,” the Direc- 
tor states elsewhere, “must ultimately have 
for its effect such an inflation of all debts, 
including capital charges on plant and machin- 
ery and mortgages on land, that they will 
hecome unbearable and must largely be 
written off. This process, which is already 
taking place over a wide area, results in a 
further disturbance of the economic balance. 
It threatens the stability of banking institu- 
tions, tends to shake confidence still further 
and so increases the investor’s reluctance to 
put his savings in circulation once more.” 

On the subject of wages the Director reaches 
the conclusion that wage cutting is no longer 
yegarded as the path to salvation. Emphasis 
is now being increasingly laid on the neces- 
‘sity of restoring the worker’s spending power 
and of enabling him to buy what agriculture 
and industry are able to produce in abun- 
dance. “Just as unemployment breeds more 


unemployment, so employment breeds em- 
ployment. Only when the masses are in a 
position to earn not less but more will the 
production both of the farmer and the worker 
begin to move once more on an upward in- 
stead of a downward curve.” 

The last section in the same chapter dis- 
cusses the severe strain placed by the econ- 
omic depression on social insurance systems. 


Action of the International Labour 
Organization 


The third chapter is devoted to the action 
of the International Labour Organization— 
the progress of ratifications, the initiative 
taken in connection with the conference for 
financial and economic reconstruction, and the 
preparatory conference on the reduction of 
hours of work as a remedy for unemployment. 
“The International Labour Organization,” it 
is claimed, “is plainly capable of playing an 
important part in the reconstruction of in- 
dustrial life which is now seen to be required 
to meet the needs of the present day. The 
revision of the hours of work in the light of 
rationalization and unemployment is one of 
the first tasks. Like all the other transfor- 
mations needed to bring about the social and 
economic readjustments which the crisis has 
shown to be necessary, it is full of difficulties. 
The scorn and abuse with which the notion 
was first greeted have always been the com- 
mon lot of every new and vital idea. The 
wide-spread discussion which the Preparatory 
Conference evoked has already begun to clear 
the eyes of public opinion and to enable 
it to see that the problem of working time 
and leisure is one of urgent reality and not 
a visionary fantasy.” 


Conclusion 


In the conclusion to his report the Director 
describes the aims at which economic and 
social discussion is now being directed and 
sketches the various forms to be observed in 
“economic planning.” “Looking back over the 
events of the last twelve months,” he says, 
“St is impossible to resist the impression that 
the Organization is slowly advancing towards 
new problems and _ responsibilities. In its 
early years it was primarily concerned with 
laying down the basic standards from which 
social progress could be reckoned. Those 
standards have already been widely adopted 
in Europe and are gradually radiating out into 
the other continents. 

“The regulation of labour conditions is no 
longer so much a matter of protecting the 
worker against abuse as a part of a rational 
organization of society. That is, after all, the 
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aim at which all economic and social discus- 
sion is now being more and more consciously 
directed. The belief in the automatic or 
semi-automatic operation of economic law 
tempered by spasmodic interventions of 
the State as the golden rule for the at- 
tainment of prosperity is now tacitly but 
surely passing into oblivion. One of the 
effects of the crisis has been to strike the 
death-blow at the doctrine of pure laissez- 
faire and to reinforce the demand for man- 
agement in economic affairs. 


“Whatever may have been the reasons for 
the breakdown of the older economy, whether 
it was not allowed to function with the neces- 
sary freedom or whether it is no longer work- 
able under modern conditions, the present 
trend seems to indicate clearly that we are 
passing away from the period of self-regulat- 
ing economics towards an economy of which 
the general lines will be determined by na- 
tional and international planning. One of the 
implications of this transition is that social 
problems are no longer sharply distinguish- 
able from economic problems. Such questions 
as unemployment, wage rates, hours of work, 
social insurance, are not merely questions 
affecting the well-being of the worker, but are 
also bound up with the question of main- 
taining the balance between production and 
consumption, upon which the soundness of 
any economic system finally depends.” 


One of the chief aims of economic plan- 
ning, it is pointed out, is to secure that con- 
sumption shall keep pace with production. 
“Nothing is more responsible for the bitter 
feeling of frustration experienced by millions 
of young men and women all over the world 
than the knowledge that they are condemned 
to want and idleness at a time when greater 
plenty is within easier reach than their fathers 
ever knew. The assumption, which more or 
less held good in previous generations, that 
the consumers would automatically come for- 
ward to absorb all that new productive equip- 
ment could create, has been signally falsified 
by the event. Hence the demand for a 
systematic effort to adapt consumption to the 
capacities of production.” 

Some of the questions involved in any at- 
tempt to solve this problem are stated as fol- 
lows: “Is it possible to raise wages in one 
country unless a corresponding increase takes 
place in competing countries, or unless it is 
compensated by further rationalization, which 
may mean further unemployment and thus 
defeat its own end? Is it possible to make 
wages the subject of international negotia- 
tions? Are truces against wage-cuts or inter- 
national wage agreements in particular indus- 
tries possibilities of the future, or even neces- 


sary features of a properly regulated economic 
world? Can the consuming power of the 
masses in Asia and Africa be raised by inter- 
national economic action, so as to augment 
the world’s demand for what its industry can 
so readily supply? These may seem distant 
possibilities and yet they are none of them 
irrelevant to the present situation or to the 
preoccupations of the International Labour 
Organization.” 

Economic planning is also concerned with 
the question of the management of credit, in 
place of the old belief in the automatic opera- 
tion of the economic system. “The manage- 
ment of credit and currency has always been 
the task of the central banks. Their inter- 
vention has, however, become much more 
active and frequent as the result of the crisis. 
Any national policy for the initiation of pub- 
lic works or any other measure for maintain- 
ing financial stability or for stimulating em- 
ployment can only be planned and executed 
by the Government working in co-operation 
with the banking system. 

“A third sphere in which international 
management is clearly emerging is in regard 
to the control of the production and prices of 
particular commodities. The immense accu- 
mulation of stocks in the case of wheat, cot- 
ton, sugar, rubber and other articles, indicates 
that a state of overproduction exists—that is 
to say, that greater quantities are being pro- 
duced than the world is at present able effec- 
tively to absorb. In such circumstances, in- 
ternational agreements for the limitation of 
production are unquestionably valuable, at. 
any rate as temporary measures. Another 
sphere of economic management is that of 
tariffs which always constituted a serious in- 
fringement on the doctrine of free and auto- 
matic economic adjustment.” 


“For better or for worse,” the Director con- 
cludes, “we are passing into an age when finan- 
cial, commercial and industrial processes will 
be subjected to planned direction in an in- 
creasing measure. Management will no doubt 
take many different forms and work through 
many different methods. Though it will in- 
volve a larger degree of public control, it is 
not necessarily inconsistent with the mainten- 
ance of private enterprise and initiative within 
very wide limits. Few people believe, how- 
ever, that further depressions, perhaps even 
more disastrous than the present, can be 
avoided in the future, unless well-conceived. 
and carefully executed measures are taken on 
an international scale to prevent them. This 
means that the appropriate machinery, na- 
tional and international, must be set Alfa? Lene 

“One final reflection suggests itself. Pros- 
perity, as we now see it, is not synonymous 
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with pure efficiency. Efficiency coupled with 
widespread unemployment cannot in the long 
run be economic. Planning, whether national 
or international, will fail in its purpose unless 
it is inspired by social as well as by economic 
aims. The maintenance and improvement of 
social standards is one of the conditions of 
a healthy economic organism. Social justice 
is at the foundation of prosperity and with- 
out prosperity there can be no stable peace. 
In the planning of the future, therefore, the 
International Labour Organization has an 
an essential rdle to play, since its object is to 
reconcile material progress with social equity, 
without which no lasting advance of human- 
ity is finally attainable.” 

The report is prefaced by a short but feel- 
ing reference to the heavy blow suffered by 
the Organization in the death of the first 
Director, and to the further heavy losses 
caused by the death of four members of the 
Governing Body. 


—— 


Meeting of the Governing Body 


A meeting of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office was held in 
Geneva from April 27 to 29, 1933. 


Provisionally, and subject to a final choice 
to be made in October, the Governing Body 
selected the following questions for possible 
consideration at the 1935 Conference: freedom 
of association; holidays with pay; unemploy- 
ment among young persons; methods and 
conditions of recruiting native labour; living- 
in conditions for workers; regulation of the 
opening and closing of shops: employment of 
children in the cinema industry. 

The representative of the Japanese Govern- 
ment announced that it would continue to 
collaborate with the International Labour 
Organization, notwithstanding its notice of 
withdrawal from the League. 

The Director of the International Labour 
Office was authorized to call a meeting of the 
Joint Maritime Commission before the end 
of this year. 

The Governing Body adopted the estimates 
for 1934 of the International Labour Organi- 
zation, the net total after deducting receipts 
from sales of publications and other appro- 
priations-in-aid being 8,257,876 francs, a de- 
crease of 594,096 francs, or 6-71 per cent, as 
compared with the budget for 1933. 

The following were nominated to represent 
the Organization at the World Economic and 
Monetary Conference: Government Repre- 
sentatives: Sir Atul Chatterjee (substitutes, 
Mr. Riddell and Mr. Engel); Employers 
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Representatives: Mr. Oersted (substitute, Mr. 
Forbes Watson); Workers Representatives: 
Mr. Jouhaux (substitute, Mr. Schurch). 





Safety in the Manufacture and Use of 
Celluloid 


Continuing its series of monographs on in- 
dustrial safety, the International Labour Office 
(League of Nations) has just published, under 
the above title, a report on safety in connec- 
tion with the manufacture and handling of 
celluloid. The report begins with a general 
survey dealing with the distribution and econ- 
omic importance of celluloid, the nature and 
uses of the material, the dangers involved for 
the workers employed and the neighbourhood 
of undertakings, and the substitutes available. 
This is followed by a description of technical 
safety measures, for the protection both of 
the workers and of the neighbourhood, in the 
manufacture of nitrocellulose, celluloid, cellu- 
loid goods, film and film bases, the preparation 
of cinematographic films, celluloid depots, 
homework, packing and transport. 

The second part of the monograph gives 
the safety regulations in force in various 
countries, including Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy, Japan and Sweden. 





The Quebec Women’s Minimum Wage 
Board announced recently that the orders of 
the Board would in future be rigidly enforced. 
Fifteen clothing factory proprietors were to 
be prosecuted in court. Mr. Gustave Francq, 
chairman of the Board, stated that, “owing 
to disrupted conditions in the clothing trade, 
many firms are not operating but letting their 
manufacturing out to sub-contractors, who are 
in many cases ‘fly-by-night’ factory owners. 
Some of these are paying their needle workers 
less than the minimum wage of $12.50 per 
week for experienced workers and $7 to $11 
per week for apprentices.” 





The Ontario Mother’s Allowance Commis- 
ston and the Old Age Pension Board have 
been reorganized, to consist of the following 
members:— 


Mothers’ Allowance Commission—Hon. Dr. 
D. J. Jamieson, chairman; Mr. M. A. Sorsoleil, 
Deputy Minister of Welfare; and Mr. H. 
Bentley, chief investigator. 


Old Age Pension Board—Hon. Dr. D. J. 
Jamieson, chairman; Mr. M. A. Sorsoleil, and 
Mr. C. H. Green, chief directors. Miss C. V. 
McKechnie will serve as secretary of both 
commissions, 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN APRIL, 1933 


‘TBE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on May 1 was 7,998, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 714,891 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour recelves re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under re- 
view. The number of unions reporting for 
April, was 1,716, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 153,623 persons. It should be un- 


derstood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 60 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of May, 1933, as Reported by 
Employers 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated reports from 7,998 firms who reported 
a substantial increase in employment on May 
1; the payrolls of these employers aggregated 
714,891 persons, as compared with 699,414 in 
the preceding month. This increase of nearly 
15,500 in the staffs of the co-operating estab- 
lishments exceeded the gain recorded in aly 
month since September, 1931, though it was 
rather smaller than the average increase re- 
corded on May 1 as compared with April 1 
in the years since 1921: The curve of employ- 
ment, after adjustment for seasonal influences, 
accordingly declined slightly. The crude in- 
dex stood at 77:6, as compared with 76-0 in 
the preceding month and 87:5 on May 1, 1982, 
while on the same date in the eleven preced- 
ing years, it was as follows:—1931, 102-2; 
1930, 111-4; 1929, 116°2; 1928, 106-8; 1927, 
101-8: 1926, 95:4; 1925, 91-9; 1924, 92-9; 
1923, 92-5; 1922, 84:3, and 1921, 85-1. 


Construction, transportation and manufac- 
turing recorded the greatest improvement at 
the beginning of May. Mining (except coal- 
mining) and retail trade were also considerably 
more active. On the other hand, there was 
a seasonal contraction in coal-mining; com- 
munications, services and wholesale trade also 
released employees. As an indication of the 
better feeling now prevailing in many lines 
of business, it is significant that the increases 
already mentioned in construction and trans- 
portation provided work for approximately 
twice as many workers as those reported in 
the same industries on May 1 of last year, 
while the advance in manufacturing at the 


beginning of May of the present year is a 
reversal of the tendency manifested on the 
same date in 1932. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Heightened activity was reported in all prov- 
inces; employers in Quebec showed the greatest 
actual gain in personnel, while the percentage 
increase in British Columbia was highest. 


Maritime Provinces—For the third consecu- 
tive month, employment in the Maritime 
Provinces advanced, the upward movement 
comparing favourably with the decline re- 
corded on May 1, 1932. The index then, 
however, was over seven points higher than 
on the date under review, when it stood at 
80-3. Five hundred and eighty-three firms 
reported 55,849 employees, or 1,299 more than 
in their last return. Manufacturing, especially 
in fish-preserving factories, and construction 
reported improvement, while transportation re- 
leased some workers owing to the closing of 
the winter ports. 


Quebec—Conditions improved in Quebec, 
according to 1,925 employers with 204,021 
workers, as against 198,120 in the preceding 
month. Large increases were reported in 
transportation, building and highway con- 
struction and in manufacturing as a whole, 
notably of textile, lumber and iron and steel 
products. Services and logging, on the other 
hand, were slacker, while within the manu- 
facturing division, considerably reduced ac- 
tivity was noted in tobacco factories. Em- 
ployment was in smaller volume than on the 
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same date of a year ago, although the sea- 
sonal advance then indicated had provided 
work for less than half as many workers as 
were added to the staffs of the firms reporting 
for May 1, 1933. 

Ontario—Largely owing to a favourable 
movement in transportation, construction and 
trade, there was an increase in employment in 
Ontario; manufacturing, communications and 
services, however, reported curtailment. A 
general decline had been indicated at the 
beginning of May of last year, but the index 
was then some ten points higher. The work- 


British Columbia. The increase in British 
Columbia was decidedly more extensive than 
that recorded in the spring of last year, but 
the index was then many points higher. An 
aggregate payroll of 59,034 workers was indi- 
cated by the 785 firms furnishing data, who 
had 56,142 employees in the preceding month. 
Logging, building, highway and railway con- 
struction and manufacturing showed substan- 
tial improvement, that in the last-named 
taking place chiefly in the fish-preserving and 
lumber groups. Transportation and mining, 
however, were not so active. 





EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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ing forces of the 3,514 firms co-operating on 
May 1, 1933, aggregated 297,869 employees, 
compared with 293,691 on April 1. 

Prairie Provinces-—Manufacturing, con- 
struction and retail (trade showed greater 
activity; in the first-named group, most of 
the gain occurred in lumber and non-metallic 
mineral factories. On the other hand, coal- 
mining, transportation, services and whole- 
gale trade recorded reductions. Statements 
were tabulated from 1,191 employers in the 
Prairies, whose staffs rose from 96,909 per- 
sons on April 1, to 98,118 on the date under 
review. This advance was rather smaller 
than that registered at the beginning of May, 
1932, when the index was higher than on the 
date under review. 








Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 
Employment by Cities 


Quebec City, Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Windsor and the adjoining Border Cities and 
Vancouver showed improvement, but the 
tendency was downward in Hamilton and 
Winnipeg. 

Montreal—Transportation recorded a _ sub- 
stantial seasonal advance in Montreal, and 
manufacturing and building construction were 
also busier; within the manufacturing group, 
decided increases occurred in textile and iron 
and steel factories, while tobacco works 
showed considerable curtailment. Services 
and trade also reported decline, though on 
a small scale. The 1,102 co-operating em- 
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ployers reported 117,567 persons on their pay- 
rolls compared with 113,489 on April 1. The 
level of employment was lower than on May 
1, 1932, when employment had remained prac- 
tically the same as in the preceding month. 

Quebec—Statements were tabulated from 
149 firms with 11,695 employees, as against 
11,523 on April 1. Most of the improvement 
took place in shipping and manufacturing, 
while other groups showed only slight general 
changes. The gain involved a smaller num- 
ber of workers than that recorded on May 
1, 1932, when the index was higher. 


Toronto.—Building construction, — retail 
trade and transportation reported increases 
in personnel in Toronto, while manufacturing 
showed very little change on the whole, and 
services were slacker. According to data 
furnished by 1,186 employers, their payrolls 
aggregated 102,190 persons, as compared with 
101,513 at the beginning of April. Curtail- 
ment had been indicated on May 1 of last 
year, but employment was then in greater 
volume. 

Ottawa—Construction, transportation, manu- 
facturing and trade registered moderate im- 


Nore.—The “Relative Weight”’ in Table 1 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 














— Canada 
MayPlso102 eee eee acc eee eae et ee eee 85-1 
Maye fry 0 22 e catert etacisan at athe tocnane 84-3 
May’ 1, 1998-4. 4ncercskerrctierertsierteiess > 92-5 
Mayall 1924 thrn doce ode dene sbi deoh ss aces « 92-9 
Mavels 1925) 12) catch tee, ee hs eee ee 91-9 
Mayhls 1926 dhe sccdesk wae cham teeter d onto aeteiereets 95-4 
MayPiPoo (tetera eee. ieee ee te tpiats sense 101-8 
Mays 11 1928 otek pon halo ee aie tee 106-8 
Mayr: 1929 -tecte tans deck Prosar beet stee es 116-2 
Janip-1,-1930 x2rnairesied ee hentia eee rae 111-2 
D2) ci bas Ceres ae ee yes eae: ape Ween wens RR ICES CeCe eh OS 111-6 
Mare re ieee eee ee chasc te ee hee aie oeisunc cates 110-2 
Apr} ly adadivemsssirttitant wt aliecenini neste 107-8 
NER teal bal aerate ict aS Ab AGRO RIn saa TaD ON 111-4 
BUTT Ye) Oy Beet Pe BRED SeAV8 Bare 1 Co BR PR Sib OI LA ia en A 116°5 
July ladvstestosees chet A Re PS 118-9 
eT . Siact oh v duarede wave slalapha asale oc tects pasate 118-8 
Septet 4.0 tithes sein Vue aise i hy 116-6 
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Deee te oh ck lost Sh Se eA ates 108-5 
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* Revised index. 


Maritime 


Quebec Ontario Prairie British 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 

98-2 77-0 89-0 86-0 79-9 
92-4 77-4 87-8 83-0 81-0 
101-0 86-1 97-6 89-8 86-4 
98-9 89-7 95-6 88-7 91-2 
97-2 89-8 93-4 87-4 93-3 
94-1 94-4 96-3 91-8 100-7 
100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
108-3 107-5 123-8 119-7 111-6 
113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
104°5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
105-2 104-3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
109-4 103-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 
106-8 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0 
102-7 1069-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 
102-6 101-6 99-3 129-1 95-9 
116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 
112-7 94-7 99-3 106-0 90-5 
111-1 86-3 93-8 92-8 80-6 
99-9 85-9 92-7 91-3 77-5 
93-1 86-5 91-8 88-2 78-7 
88-3 85-0 91-1 86-1 80-9 
87-8 86-0 89-5 87-6 82-7 
96-4 87-8 89-9 89-3 83-7 
96-4 86-6 89-2 90-5 83-7 
90-1 84-4 86-9 90-1 81-4 
87-8 85-3 85-1 91-6 82-8 
84-9 85-8 86-1 94-6 82-1 
86-8 83-6 84-2 91-6 77°8 
83-8 82-9 84-1 86-7 73-8 
80-1 77-8 78-8 84-4 69-7 
76-5 75:7 78-9* 80-4 68-0 
76-8 74:1 79-8 80-0 67-7 
78-3 73+1 78-3 78-3 68-8 
80:3 75-4 79-5 79-2 72-2 
7-8 28-5 41-7 13-7 8-3 
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provement in Ottawa; the general advance in 
the city involved a larger number of persons 
than that noted at the beginning of May, 
1932, but the index then was higher. Statistics 
were tabulated from 152 firms employing 11,028 
persons, compared with 10,750 on April 1. 
Hamilton—A combined working force of 
21,800 persons was reported by ithe 234 co- 
operating establishments, who had 22,282 em- 
ployees on April 1. Manufacturing was 
quieter, while trade and transportation showed 
increased activity. Employment was at a 
lower level than in the same month of 1932, 
when a smaller recession had been indicated. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities. 
—Further improvement was noted in the 
Border Cities, where employment has in- 
creased steadily from the beginning of the 
year, the reporting firms having added over 
2,200 persons to their staffs since December, 
1932. Returns for May 1 were tabulated from 
135 employers with 10,286 workers, compared 
with 10,082 in the preceding month. Most of 
the gain occurred in automobile factories. A 
decrease in personnel had been indicated by 
the establishments reporting on May 1, 1932; 
employment was then at a higher level. 


Norse.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste IIL—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








Montreal Toronto 


Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at May 1, 


LOB. «apelbrs exe,syepay ays: stehs 14-3 


Ottawa 


Hamilton Windsor Vancouver 


Winnipeg 





1-5 3-0 1-4 4-5 3-4 
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Winnipeg—Retail trade was rather brisker, 
but reduced activity was indicated in con- 
struction, while manufacturing showed no gen- 
eral change. The 392 co-operating employers 
had 32,168 persons on their payrolls, com- 
pared with 32,464 on April 1. Employment 
was in less volume than on the same date of 
last year, when a decline had also been noted. 


Vancouver.—Manufacturing activity in- 
creased in Vancouver, the lumber group in 
particular showing improvement; on _ the 
other hand, transportation released some em- 
ployees. According to data received from 341 
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firms, they employed an aggregate working 
force of 24,534 persons, compared with 24,410 
on April 1. The index was lower than at the 
beginning of May of a year ago, when a slight 
falling-off had been reported. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
i. 


Manufacturing 


Employment in manufactures showed a fur- 
ther increase at the beginning of May, this 
being the fourth consecutive gain indicated 
since midwinter. During this period, nearly 
11,300 persons were added to the payrolls of 


Nort.—The “Relative Weight’’-in Table III shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tasie ITI.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVERAGE CaLENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








All in- 
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Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries, as at 
May 1, 1933 
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the co-operating plants. The largest advances 
on May 1 occurred in lumber and fish-pre- 
serving establishments, but fur, leather, vege- 
table food, chemical, clay, glass and stone, 
electric current, iron and steel and non- 
metallic mineral factories also showed im- 


provement. On the other hand, tobacco, elec- 
trical apparatus, non-ferrous metal and rubber 
works were slacker. Returns were tabulated 
from 4,919 manufacturers having 380,143 em- 
ployees, compared with 376,619 on April 1. A 
considerable decline had been recorded on 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 








Industries 1Relative| May 1, 
weight 1933 


April 1, | May 1, May 1, May 1, May 1, May 1, 


——_——__— | St TS | | | | | 









Mansfacturing Tra. AI olds se Tt 53-2 76-8 
Animal products—edible............ 2-5 97-7 
Fur and products: oy. see)... ce ee ss es 2 72-9 
Leather and products................ 2-5 87-8 

Boots and shoes, . oo. <te000.05% sn 1-8 95-4 
Lumber and products............... 3°6 49-1 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-7 37-3 
UP TULUTG cei c sinters cee retenicereie «ii 8 62-9 
Other lumber products........... 1-1 75-1 
Musical instruments................. “1 22-6 
Plant products—edible.............. 3°5 88-0 
Pulp and paper products............. 6:9 82-1 
Pilp anG paper, . ccsscwsaeee © aes 2-9 67-9 
Paper products 3.7. 6028.5 5.. 8805 2. 1-0 93-4 
Printing and publishing........... 3-0 97-4 
Rubberproduetss....cesce- ss. coe sss 1:3 74-8 
‘Textile products¢s: .. 202018 85.04 10-8 91-5 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-9 95-4 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1-8 67-1 
Woollen, yarn and cloth......... 8 95-0 
Silk and silk goods.............. 1-0 373°1 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-2 100-0 
Garments and personal furnishings. 3°6 87-8 
Other textile products............- 1-1 77-9 
Plant products (n.e.8.)........-..006- 1-9 105-4 
SEOWACCO. M325) « Padobits.. deere: 1-1 102-9 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 8 108-7 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 100-0 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-1 109-4 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 8 50-2 
Tolectric eurrent: : 2. ecg’ soeeec eee: 1-9 108-4 
Electrical apparatus.............- =. 1-2 84-1 
Iron and steel products..... a Bree oe FT ED | 60°8 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 7 43-1 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-0 61-3 
Agricultural implements........... 4 33°4 
Mand weniclesis....jseessstieeeis ae oe 5-9 70:4 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-6 78-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 3 54:6 
Heating appliances................ “4 65-2 
Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... 4 45-8 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
Guets 4 228 eyo ob aelades tere 2 5 62-5 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-5 58-8 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-6 75-1 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-6 114-8 
MASCEMANEOUS: .6 cis ei access oes + 5 eae ois °5 90-8 

EOGHAN OR ES 1-3 35-1 

MU ROIS icc avnss © aus) ences 5-7 89-9 
DES (gst BRU Ra he yesh ts. a Ber eabele eh peters are 2-9 78-0 
Metallic ores}. ..001.'. $adese fale ee 2-2 133-7 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 6 59-5 

CONTTUNICOLIONS ree: often es foe ose: 3-1 83-7 
Telegraphs:... sides esttiseette ie Ree 6 80-2 
MOLE RONES i acicesictecieie cieseine sie wie Ss 2°5 84-6 

Transportation s sr lalacee ts 80%, ele tee =o es 13-1 78-9 
Street railways and cartage......... 3-4 113-9 
Steam railwayslth. Sia... 7°5 67-5 
Shipping and stevedoring.......... 2-2 88-0 

Construction and Maintenance...... 9-8 60-8 
Building. e535. s% Seltae chee ates es 1-6 28-4 
Highway st. class sas eetahhie's teen 4-8 97-4 
PUAILWAY ce henere clskeie.cse:ciaioista cial sratere @ 3-4 60-5 

SérareeSaiy Fee. tT. Soaks ebiaes octal. 2-7 99-9 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-4 93-1 
PTOLESSIONA .cccccs oslo teres s/ceternnete 3 121-7 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-0 104-9 
pti) 1a de nn SME EE SA RA DOS oc. 11-1 108-6 
WROGaEL ere cntiers Saisrews siepeekee oie he 8-1 114-7 
Wiholesales’. set secs ss acme mas tereere 3-0 94-9 

All Industries. JRO2.0 VAR ta: 100-0 77-6 


1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 
76-0 85-8 100-7 112-4 119-8 109-0 
90-4 97-1 103-3 106-7 110-0 108-2 
63-0 75-9 94-5 88-6 100-3 89-5 
86-1 91-4 93-8 90-4 91-4 102-6 
93-8 het 101-1 91-4 SE: ary FAIRY Oss nie 
45-0 60-1 79-2 97-6 107-9 98-2 
31-8 45-5 63-6 87-7 100-8 89-7 
61-7 7-1 103-9 113-0 123-5 117-1 
72-6 91-6 108-4 115-0 117-8 111-1 
22-8 33°7 47-2 63-0 97-8 87-8 
86-9 93-4 101-8 102-9 101-6 94-9 
82-0 87-3 98-1 110-9 109-8 108-7 
66-2 72-4 87-3 108-1 105-6 109-8 
95-2 96-2 100-4 107-8 111-2 109-5 
98-5 104-2 111-6 115-8 115-0 107-7 
75-6 85-9 97-6 112-8 139-7 123-0 
91-6 100-7 102-4 104-9 110-3 107-0 
96-5 108-5 102-1 100-4 108-7 110-3 
65-8 80-6 84-4 86-9 99-3 103-9 

103-8 111-8 105-5 92-6 106-0 103-9 

375 °3 381-1 315-1 271-4 230° O ec swietac as 

102-4 111-2 108-1 108-2 115-6 104-2 
86-8 93-0 103-8 109-1 108-4 104-1 
74:5 83-9 90-8 101-9 111-0 97-7 

114-5 120°6 117°3 120-9 124-0 121-6 

118-4 120-3 109-4 107-2 DIB 2 tl a bectapcwtaiet aye 

108-1 120-3 128-5 142-3 ADL SO} Lasts usvengereews 
99-5 91-5 113-3 130-0 176-8 130-0 

106-6 113-6 121-0 121-9 118-9 113-0 
48-5 77-0 108-3 123-1 125-1 108-7 

106-9 114-1 122-7 132-6 121-9 112-2 
88-1 116-5 137-8 159-5 136-0 112-5 
60-3 70-5 98-9 118-8 137-6 114-6 
44.2 65-2 110-4 122-7 145-9 124-7 
61-8 81-7 102-3 127-6 133-9 120-1 
34-1 27-3 42-3 81-8 126-2 100-4 
69-8 73°7 101-2 118-4 140-0 114-0 
76:3 81-7 110-7 153-2 215-2 154-7 
55-2 65-9 107-6 128-0 136-7 120-3 
58-1 73-2 105-0 118-9 133-6 108-4 
43-3 71-2 128-9 169-0 174-6 140-2 
60-3 74-9 98-7 118-4 138-9 111-5 
58-8 76-0 95-1 111-9 118-8 105-2 
77-3 83-2 119-8 126-8 134-3 119-1. 

112-4 119-4 123-6 146-7 133-7 113-9 
93-7 102-8 106-6 111-2 112-5 102-2 
35-6 32:5 55-9 63-5 75:8 78-5 
91-4 97-9 106-0 114-1 115-6 111-5 
82-8 89-4 92-3 95-6 101-5 104-3 

131-3 131-1 137-9 149-3 132-2 123-9 
54-7 73-1 105-0 127-2 142-1 120-4 
84-5 94-1 104-0 117-3 117-3 105-0 
80-7 96-6 101-5 111-4 118-6 106-0 
85-5 93-5 104-5 118-7 116-9 104-7 
74-2 84-3 96-6 104-3 108-1 100-7 

111-8 112-3 119-1 121-8 119-6 107-0 
67-5 17-7 90-4 100-1 106-0 99-2 
59-0 82-0 98-1 102-9 104-7 100-6 
54-7 83-2 106-6 112-0 112-0 103-7 
25-2 58-5 106-7 127-6 114-3 102-6 
88-5 130-7 135-4 101-2 10-9 83 -8 
54-2 65-8 82-0 101-5 123-2 109-7 

102-5 114-7 123-1 128-9 121-6 111-7 
94-7 107-4 118-3 125-6 113-8 103-4 

126-9 130-3 124-6 126-3 126-3 120-1 

108-5 121-4 129-6 185-2 133-5 121-1 

107-6 116-2 123-3 125-6 124-0 111-7 

111-9 123-0 130-3 129-9 128-8 114-4 
97-5 101-0 107-7 116-0 113-7 106-2 
76-0 87-5 102-2 111-4 116-2 106-8 


lg ee ee Peon tN eels Be ne eee eee 


1 The “Relative Weight’”’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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May 1, 1932, but the index was then nine points 
higher. 


Animal Products, Edible—Continued and 
larger increases in employment were noted in 
fish-packing plants and dairies; the improve- 
ment was more extensive than that reported 
on May 1, 1932, when the index was fraction- 
ally lower. Statements were tabulated from 
250 firms in this group, employing 17,706 
workers, or 1,311 more than at the beginning 
of April. The expansion took place chiefly in 
the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia, 
but, except in Quebec, the trend in the group 
as a whole was upward. 


Fur and Fur Products—Employment in the 
fur division gained, according to the 44 co- 
operating manufacturers, who had _ 1,415 
workers, compared with 1,262 on April 1. Em- 
ployment was in rather less volume than in 
the corresponding period last year, when a 
smaller increase had been indicated. 


Leather and Products—Employment in 
boot and shoe and other leather factories 
showed improvement, according to 249 manu- 
facturers with 17,776 employees, as compared 
with 17,439 in the preceding month. Gains 
occurred in Quebec and Ontario. The increase 
exceeded that noted on May 1, 1932, but the 
index was then slightly higher. 


Lumber and Products-—Seasonal activity 
caused a pronounced advance in this group, 
particularly in sawmills. Data were received 
from 755 employers of 25,386 persons, as 
against 23,237 in the preceding month. There 
were gains in all provinces, those in British 
Columbia being greatest. Much smaller addi- 
tions to staffs had been registered on May 1, 
1932; the index then, however, was decidedly 
above its level at the beginning of May this 
year. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was an in- 
crease in personnel in vegetable food factories, 
chiefly in fruit and vegetable canneries. The 
general advance involved a slightly smaller 
number of persons than that noted on May 1, 
1932, when the index number stood at 93:4, 
compared with 88 at the beginning of May 
this year. Statements were compiled from 381 
employers, whose payrolls aggregated 24.811 
persons, as compared with 24,675 on April 1. 
The gains took place chiefly in Ontario, while 
the tendency in the Maritime Provinces was 
downward. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was little 
general change in these industries, in which 
employment was in smaller volume than in 
the spring of 1932; the movement had then 
been unfavourable. Increases took place on 
the date under review in pulp and paper mills. 
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but printing and publishing and other paper- 
using plants showed curtailment. The work- 
ing forces of the 557 co-operating establish- 
ments aggregated 49,414 employees, as against 
49,358 in their last report. Heightened activity 
was shown in Quebec and Ontario, but else- 
where there were reductions. 


Rubber Products—tLosses were noted in rub- 
ber factories on May 1, 1933, but these were 
on a much smaller scale than those reported 
on the same date in 1932, when the index was 
many points higher. Returns were tabulated 
from 45 manufacturers employing 9,522 work- 
ers, or 100 fewer than at the commencement 
of April. Most of the decrease was in On- 
tario. 


Textile Products—Practically no change on 
the whole occurred in this group at the begin- 
ning of May, according to statistics from 849 
manufacturers having 77,445 persons on their 
payrolls. Cotton, garment and personal fur- 
nishing and miscellaneous textile factories 
added to their forces, but woollen, hosiery and 
knitting mills were slacker. Declines had been 
noted on May 1 of last year, when the index 
stood at 100-7, compared with 91-5 on the 
date under review. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Data 
were received from 146 plants in this group 
employing 13,579 persons, or 1,144 fewer than 
in the preceding month. This decrease, which 
compared unfavourably with the upward 
movement recorded on May 1 of last year, 
took place chiefly in tobacco manufacturing 
in Quebec. Employment was at a lower level 
than on the same date in 19382. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Employ- 
ment in chemical and allied products showed 
a moderate increase, this occurring chiefly in 
the Maritime Provinces. Information was 
compiled from 149 manufacturers, whose staffs 
included 8,105 workers, as against 7,895 in 
April. The gain was greater than that of May 
1 a year ago, when the index was a few points 
higher. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Building 
material factories in Quebec and the Prairie 
Provinces indicated seasonal improvement; 
the general gain involved much the same num- 
ber of additional employees as that reported 
at the beginning of May last year, when the 
index number was much higher. The 178 co- 
operating firms had 5,401 employees, as against 
5,192 in the preceding month. 


Electric Current—Improvement was. re- 
corded on May 1 in electric current plants, in 
which activity was not so great as in the spring 
of 1932. Statements were received from 91 
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companies employing 13,326 workers, an in- 
crease of 181 over their April 1 forces. 


Electrical Apparatus—The trend of em- 
ployment in this group was downward, 437 
persons being let out from the payrolls of the 
§5 reporting establishments, which had 8,925 
employees. Curtailment had also been regis- 
tered on May 1, 1932, when the index was 
much higher. 


Iron and Steel Products—The rolling mill, 
iron pipe and some other groups reported de- 
creases in activity, but there were gains in 
automobile, heating appliance, iron and steel 
fabrication, foundry and machine shop and 
sheet metal factories. Returns were tabulated 
from 772 manufacturers with 79,419 operatives, 
as compared with 78,784 in the preceding 
month. Contractions had been indicated at 
the beginning of May of last year, but em- 
ployment was then in greater volume. Quebec 
and Ontario reported improvement on the 
date under review, while elsewhere a falling- 
off was noted. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Non-ferrous 
metal products showed a decline in employ- 
ment, according to data from 129 firms with 
a working force of 11,643 persons, or 306 fewer 
than on April 1. A much greater reduction 
in staff had been recorded in this group in 
the same month in 1982, but the index num- 
ber was then higher. Most of the loss on 
May 1 occurred in smelters and refineries, but 
all branches of the group were rather slacker. 


Mineral Products—Improvement was indi- 
cated in the mineral products division; the 
increase was somewhat smaller than that 
which occurred on May 1 a year ago, when 
the index number was higher than on the 
date under review. Reports were received 
from 112 manufacturers, whose payrolls in- 
cluded 11,436 persons, as compared with 11,240 
in the preceding month. The greatest advance 
was in the Prairie Provinces. 


Logging 


Very little general change took place in 
logging, additions to staff in Ontario and 
British Columbia nearly offsetting losses in 
the remaining provinces; the 225 co-operating 
firms employed 9,614 men, or 71 fewer than 
in April. Gains were registered at the begin- 
ning of May, 1932, but the index was then a 
few points lower. 

Mining 

Coal. — Employment in coal - mining 
showed a seasonal contraction, which was 
slightly larger than that noted in the same 
month of last year. The index then was some- 
what higher than on May 1, 1933. Data were 
received from 89 operators with 20,946 em- 
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ployees, as compared with 22,228 in the pre- 
ceding month. The decrease took place 
mainly in the western coal fields. 


Metallic Ores—There was an increase in 
metallic ore mines, chiefly in British Colum- 
bia. An aggregate working force of 15,764 
persons was employed by the 68 co-operating 
firms, who had 15,522 workers in their last 
report. A decline had been indicated at the 
beginning of May a year ago, when activity 
was not quite so great. 


Non-metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). — 
Employment in this group showed an advance; 
72 employers enlarged their payrolls by 277 
workers to 3,893 at the beginning of May. 
Quarries and other divisions reported height- 
ened activity. The index was decidedly lower 
than on May 1, 1932, when moderate im- 
provement was reported. 


Communications 


A decrease was noted in telegraph and tele- 
phone operation, in which the level of em- 
ployment was lower than on the corresponding 
date of last year. The co-operating branches 
and companies reported an aggregate working 
force of 22,031 persons, compared with 22,255 
on April 1, 1933. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Improvement 
was shown in local transportation at the be- 
ginning of May, when the 178 firms from whom 
information was received, reported 24,179 em- 
ployees, or 461 more than in the preceding 
month. The index was slightly higher than 
on the same date in 1932, when smaller gains 
had been noted. Quebec and Ontario regis- 
tered most of the advance recorded on May 
1, 1983. 


Steam Railways—Steam railway operation 
afforded less employment in the Maritime and 
Western Provinces, while Quebec and Ontario 
showed increased activity. Statements were 
received from 99 employers in this division, 
whose payrolls increased from 53,699 persons 
on April 1 to 53,723 at the beginning of May. 
A minor gain had been noted on May 1, 
1932, and the index was then higher. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—A combined 
staff of 15,575 men, as compared with 10,424 
in the preceding month, was reported by the 
90 firms furnishing statistics in the water trans- 
portation group. This gain was very much 
greater than that noted on the same date last 
vear, when the index was lower. Reductions 
in the Maritime Provinces and British Colum- 
bia were offset by increases in Quebec and 


Ontario. 
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Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Employment in building con- 
struction showed a considerable expansion, 
although the industry was not so active as on 
May 1, 1932. The working forces of the 632 
co-operating contractors aggregated 11,366 per- 
sons, as against 10,062 at the beginning of 
April. The tendency was favourable in Que- 
bec, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 


Highway—Work on roads and highways in- 
creased at the beginning of May; 3,372 men 
were added to the forces of the 325 employers 
making returns, who had 34,728 workers on 
May 1. The largest gains were in the 
Maritime Provinces and. Quebec, although 
there were advances in all except the Prairie 
Provinces. Reductions in staff were indicated 
on the same date last year, but employment 
was then more active than in the spring of 
the present year. 


_ Railway—tThirty-five companies and divi- 
sional superintendents in this group employed 
24,160 workers, as against 21,655 in their last 
report. The Western Provinces recorded most 
of the increase; moderate improvement took 
place in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario, 
while the trend was downward in Quebec. 
Expansion involving the same number of 
workers was noted at the beginning of May 
a year ago; the index number then, however, 


stood above its level on the date under re 
view. — ; 
Services 


The service group, especially the laundering 
and dry cleaning division, reported lowered 
activity, according to statements from 311 
establishments employing 19,677 persons, as 
against 20,091 in their last report. Employ- 
ment was not so brisk as on May 1 in 1932, 
when gains had been indicated. 


Trade 


Continued additions to personnel were shown 
in retail trade, but wholesalers released some 
employees; 872 trading establishments enlarged 
their forces by 608 persons to 79,092 on the 
date under review. The index was lower than 


at the beginning of May of a year ago, the 


improvement then reported having been on a 
larger scale. The increase on the date under 
review took place chiefly in Ontario. 


Tables 


The accompanying tables give index num- 
bers of employment by economic areas, lead- 
ing cities, and industries. The columns headed 
“relative weight,” show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the in- 
dicated area or industry, is of the total num- 
ber of employees reported in Canada by the 
firms making returns on May 1, 1933. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of April, 1933 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged in work outside their own trades 
or who are idle due to illness are not considered 
as unemployed while unions involved in in- 
dustrial disputes are excluded from these tabu- 
lations. As the number of unions making re- 
turns varies from month to month, with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

The percentage of unemployment reported 
by local trade unions at the close of April 
was rather smaller than that manifest at the 
end of the previous month, 24-5 per cent of 
the members being without work, in contrast 
with 25-1 per cent in March. Slight cur- 
tailment of activity, however, was shown from 
April a year ago, when 23-0 per cent of the 
members reported were idle. For the month 
under review returns were received from 1,716 
labour organizations, embracing a membership 
of 153,623 persons, of whom 37,659 were idle 


at the end of the month. Alberta and Mani- 
toba were the only provinces to report a lower- 
ing of the employment volume available from 
March, the coal mines accounting mostly for 
the moderate adverse change in Alberta, while 
in Manitoba the decline was but nominal. Of 
the improvement in the remaining provinces 
none was outstanding, Saskatchewan with a 
3 per cent gain showing the greatest advance- 
ment. In making a comparison with the re- 
turns for April last year Nova Scotia unions 
showed a large employment drop during the 
month reviewed, followed by recessions of 
much lesser magnitude among Ontario, Al- 
berta, British Columbia, and Saskatchewan 
unions. On the other hand, conditions for 
Quebec members were moderately improved, 
and increases in activity on a small scale 
occurred for Manitoba and» New Brunswick 
unions. “gye} 

Reports on unemployment for the largest 
city im each province except Prince Edward 
Island are tabulated separately each month. 
During April, Halifax unions reported a note- 
worthy falling off in activity from the previous 
month, lesser declines being reported by Van- 
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couver unions, while in Edmonton and To- 
ronto small-sized reductions only were evident. 
On the other hand, the trend of employment 
for Saint John, Montreal, Regina and Winni- 
peg unions was upward from March, though 
the gain in each of these cities was under 2 
per cent. Both Montreal and Halifax reported 
moderate improvement in conditions from 
April last year, and the situation for Winni- 
peg members was slightly better. Toronto and 
Saint John, on the contrary, indicated em- 
ployment declines of 4:0 per cent and 3-4 
per cent respectively, with recessions on a 
somewhat smaller scale from Vancouver. Minor 


son with 28-2 per cent in March. Hat and 


cap, glass and leather workers, metal polishers, 
and meat cutters and butchers all indicated 
noteworthy expansion from March, though 
the membership reported by these tradesmen 
formed but a small share of the total for the 
group. Among cigarmakers and textile work- 
ers improvement on a small scale was shown,,. 
gains of less than 1 per cent being reported 
by printing tradesmen, iron and steel workers, 
and bakers and confectioners. Of the reduc-- 
tions which just more than offset these gains,. 
the most important was registered by garment. 
workers. Some lessening of the employment. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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contractions only, however, were reflected by 
Regina and Edmonton unions. 
Accompanying this article is a chart show- 
ing the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1927, to date. During April the 
curve projected slightly downward from March, 
indicative of a better employment tendency, 
remaining at the close of the month somewhat 
above the level reached in April a year ago 
when the situation was slightly more favour- 
able than in the month reviewed. 
Unemployment in the manufacturing indus- 
tries remained in practically the same volume 
during April as in the previous month, the 457 
unions making returns with 43,598 members 
showing 28-3 per cent of idleness in compari- 
64469—54 
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volume was also apparent among brewery 
workers, general labourers, and wood workers. 
Pulp and paper makers and fur workers, how- 
ever, were afforded the same volume of acti- 
vity as in the preceding month. Employment 
in the manufacturing industries showed some 
curtailment from April, 1982, when 25-5 per 
cent of the membership involved was without 
work, a large factor in this adverse movement 
being the unemployment, increases shown by 
iron and steel workers during the month 
reviewed. Large percentage contractions were 
evident among cigarmakers and metal polishers, 


which, however, did not affect the situation to 


any great extent, as their combined member- 
ship was small; and among leather, textile, 
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brewery and glass workers, printing tradesmen, 
and bakers and confectioners the situation also 
declined. Garment, wood, and fur workers, 
and meat cutters and butchers, on the other 
hand, were considerably better engaged than 
in April a year ago, and the trend for pulp 
and paper makers, hat and cap workers, and 
general labourers was towards greater activity, 
though the gains were quite slight. 

From unions of coal miners 538 reports were 
tabulated during April, covering a member- 
ship of 13,915 persons, 2,882 or 17-1 per cent 
of whom were idle on the last day of the 
month contrasted with percentages of 17:6 
in March and 13:3 in April, 1932. The unem- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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ployment percentage for British Columbia 
miners showed a substantial drop from March, 
while in Alberta slacker conditions prevailed, 
and in Nova Scotia nominal contractions only 
in activity were reported. Contrasted with 
the returns for April of last year in the min- 
ing industry, employment for British Colum- 
bia miners was at a considerably lower level 
during the month reviewed, with recessions 
on a small scale shown by Nova Scotia 
unions. On the other hand, the situation in 
Alberta was somewhat improved. 

The building and construction trades were 
afforded a greater volume of employment dur- 
ing April than in the preceding month, though 
conditions still remained quite depressed. 
This was apparent from the returns received 
from a total of 220 associations of building 
tradesmen with an aggregate of 18,533 mem- 
bers, 12,367 or 66-7 per cent of whom were 
without work on the last day of the month 
as compared with 71:0 per cent in March. 
Building and construction operations were 
somewhat restricted from April of last year 
when the unemployment percentage reported 
was 62-7. Granite and stonecutters, and paint- 
ers, decorators and paperhangers showed a de- 
cidedly better situation during April from the 
previous month, and marked gains in activity 
were reported by plumbers and steamfitters, 
and hod carriers and building labourers. 
Among carpenters and joiners, the tendency 
was toward a greater employment volume, 
though the change was but fractional. On the 
other hand, tile layers, lathers and roofers were 
were considerably slacker tham in March, and 
nominal contractions only were reflected by 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, and elec- 
trical workers. Among bridge and structural 
iron workers the same conditions prevailed as 
in March. Increased employment on a sub- 
stantial scale from April, 1932, was noted by 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, while 
granite and stone cutters, and plumbers and 
steamfitters reported gains of much lesser pro- 
portions. Conditions were considerably 
quieter for carpenters and joiners, bridge and 
structural iron workers, and tile layers, lathers 
and roofers than in April last. year, and among 
hod carriers and building labourers, bricklay- 
ers, masons and plasterers, and electrical work- 
ers there was some employment cessation. 

The transportation industries afforded the 
same volume of employment during April as 
in the preceding month, the 746 associations 
making returns with 56,081 members indicat- 
ing 14-1 per cent of idleness, which percentage 
was also recorded in March. In the steam 
railway division, the returns of which com- 
prised over 79 per cent of the entire group 
membership reported, unemployment remained 
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at exactly the same level during both months 
compared. Navigation workers, however, were 
much better engaged than in March, the situ- 
ation for street and electric railway employees 
and teamsters and chauffeurs showing prac- 
tically no change. Compared with the returns 
for April, 1932, in the transportation indus- 
tries when 13-2 per cent of the members re- 
ported were without work, steam railway em- 
ployees indicated somewhat lessened activity 
during the month surveyed, a nominal adverse 
change only being recorded by street and 
electric railway employees. On the other 
hand, a more favourable employment volume 
was available to navigation workers and team- 
sters and chauffeurs. 

Activity for retail clerks which attained a 
high level in March subsided slightly during 
April, the 6 unions making returns with 1,078 
members showing 2:0 per cent of idleness at 
the close of the month, contrasted with a per- 
centage of 0:8 in March. Nominal gains in 
employment only were reported from April 
a year ago when 2-9 per cent of the members 
were unemployed. 

A slightly better situation was indicated by 
civic employees during April from the pre- 
vious month as shown by the reports compiled 
from 73 associations with 7,325 members. Of 
these 443 or 6-0 per cent were idle at the end 
of the month in contrast with 7-4 per cent 
in March. There was a nominal reduction in 
employment from April last year, however, 
when 5:6 per cent of the members reported 
were without work. 

In the miscellaneous group of trades practic- 
ally no change in the unemployment percent- 
age was shown during April from either the 
previous month or April of last year accord- 
ing to the reports received from 112 local 
unions with a total of 4,159 members. Of these, 


(3) Employment Office 


The volume of business transacted by 
Offices of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada during April, 1933, as indicated by the 
average daily placements effected, showed a 
gain of 27 per cent when compared with that 
of the preceding month, while a loss of nearly 
22 per cent was recorded from April, 1932. 
All groups, except trade, logging and manu- 
facturing, showed improvement over March, 
the highest gains being in farming and ser- 
vices and the losses reported in the three 
groups above-mentioned not heavy. The de- 
crease from April a year ago was almost 
entirely due to fewer placements in construc- 
tion and maintenance, but was also aug- 
mented by declines of lesser magnitude in 
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867 or 20-8 per cent were idle on the last day 
of the month contrasted with percentages of 
20-9 in March and 20°8 in April, 1932. Fluctua- 
tions occurred, however, in the various groups, 
unclassified workers showing moderate in- 
creases in available work from March, with 
gains of lesser magnitude among hotel and 
restaurant, and theatre and stage employees, 
and barbers. Activity for stationary engineers 
and firemen, however, eased up very slightly 
during April. An adverse employment move- 
ment was noted by theatre and stage, and 
hotel and restaurant employees from April 
of last year, the recessions being noteworthy, 
while among stationary engineers and firemen, 
unclassified workers and barbers a more fav- 
ourable situation prevailed. 


Fishermen were more busily engaged during 
April than in the previous month, the 2 unions 
making returns with 750 members showing an 
unemployment percentage of 2-0 in contrast 
with 6°8 per cent in March. In April a year 
ago all members were reported at work. 


Reports from 4 unions of lumber workers 
and loggers during April with a total of 662 
members indicated 34-3 per cent of idleness 
in contrast with 35°8 per cent in March. Un- 
employment was, however, in greater pre- 
valence than in April, 1982, when 26-1 per 
cent of the members reported were without 
work. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1932 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for April of each year from 1919 
to 1930 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1931 to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


Reports for April, 1933 


services, manufacturing, trade and transpor- 
tation, minor. gains only being reported in 
logging, farming and mining. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment from January, 1931, to date, 
as represented by the ratio of vacancies 
offered and of placements effected for each 
100 applications for employment registered at 
the Offices of the Service throughout Canada, 
computations being made semi-monthly. It 
will be seen from the graph that the curves 
of vacancies and placements in relation to 
applications rose about 3 points during the 
first half of the month, but followed a down- 
ward trend during the latter half of the 
period under review, the levels attained at 
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the end of April being about 10 points lower 
than those indicated at the close of the 
corresponding month of last year. The ratios 
of vacancies to each 100 applications were 
52-6 and 51-1 during the first and second 
half of April, respectively, in contrast with 
ratios of 59-6 and 61-3 during the correspond- 
ing periods of 1932. The ratios of placements 
to each 100 applications during the periods 
under review were 49:8 and 48:7, as com- 
pared with 57-7 and 59-0 during April, 1932. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to Offices of the Service 
throughout Canada was 1,072, as compared 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR 


During the month of April, 1933, Offices of 


the Service referred 24,965 persons to vacan- 


cies and effected a total of 23,415 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 12,946, of which 9,518 were of men 
and 3,428 of women, while placements in 
casual work totalled 10,469. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 17,453 
for men and 7,199 for women, a total of 
24,652, while applications for work numbered 
47,566, of which 36,674 were from men and 
10,892 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the Offices of the Employment 


KACH ONE HUNDRED~- 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Vacancies 


Applications 


Placements o—o—o—o—o—o 
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with 838 in the previous month and with 
1,345 in April, 1932. 


The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the Offices 
during the month under review was 2,069, as 
compared with 1,724 in March and with 2,225 
in April last year. 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the Offices of the Service during 
April, 1933, was 1,019, of which 563 were in 
regular employment and 456 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 801 during the preced- 
ing month. Placements in April last year 


1952 


averaged 1,298 daily, consisting of 464 place- 


ments in regular and 834 in casual employ- 
ment. 











Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1923, to date:— 
Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Total 

O28 es ches tet ctae Mees pmol ee 347,165 115,387 462,552 
i a De ee 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
19205 eG aN 306, 804 106, 021 412,825 
1026.5 sce 1 AN ies 300, 226 109,929 410, 155 
LOC a ne, 302,723 112,046 414,769 
1282s ROR Sl. 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
T9209 rnd cache Oawsiokes oe 260,747 137,620 398,367 
TOS0 Mee tir es coches 187,872 180,807 |- 368,679 
LOST Baas. Soe ees 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
1082 wis nd OMS. 20: 153,771 198, 443 352,214 
1933 (4 months)....... 44,406 50,650 95,056 


Nova Scorta 
Orders listed at Employment Offices in 
Nova Scotia during April showed an increase 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1933 




















Vacancies Applicants Regular 
Placed pare 
Offices Reported | Unfilled hee. Referred we d ments 
during | at end of tis : a f Sid 
period | period period vacancies| Regular | Casual peti " d P 1932 
INOVS (SCOGIR: corer osteo soos oitiess nis here's 778 21 866 806 122 631 1,665 158 
i alifaxti ne saioee oe. he oe erase tea 346 10 426 328 92 236 997 35 
Now? Glasgow :issiec suis in'siae obitiheiatts 90 11 98 136 27 56 530 51 
SVGNGYor ce econ cates. roster ee 342 0 342 342 3 339 138 72 
528 3 567 529 80 449 931 123 
37 1 49 37 0 ol 341 0 
189 2 191 190 35 155 103 48 
302 0 327 302 45 257 487 15 
2,686 323 5,569 2,856 1,720 364 3,095 1,384 
10 0 26 0 10 0 40 
186 0 367 199 176 10 145 111 
1,407 196 3,133 1,260 786 168 2,124 537 
677 98 1,255 840 450 102 534 387 
83 2 188 Uf 75 2 16 23 
181 13 357 238 143 28 142 206 
142 14 243 woe 5 120 
10,223 301 21,297 10,283 4,631 5,116 40,167 3,164 
90 0 1101 88 34 3 
158 0 400 158 124 34 2,554 101 
58 3 112 58 37 21 767 29 
67 0 66 66 63 3 138 17 
PH 1 304 271 216 55 480 234 
aa 7 533 94 62 11 1,309 43 
875 3 Merit 900 417 447 2,857 180 
WingetOnsiwests esl cte so ohack anche. 1, 289 on T3850 1, 280 94 1,186 15351 87 
Kitchener......... Shabaeetars aiterarcherate eee 76 1 24 4 46 31 1,581 51 
PONGON ase ecewane sec een amet 719 23 1, 065 740 607 91 3,835 177 
Niagara Falls...... MwdeiawereeeereReS 107 2 178 115 36 65 1,805 42 
NOrthuBay.2 npn seisiolnie tere a stars 160 1 210 159 138 21 239 41 
OSHA Walvis teste ctecein tatoo oaeet . 1,722 0 £712 1,716 87 1,629 1,024 97 
Ottawa... Seen he ae ce ees 57 75 1,061 588 269 217 1,873 341 
Pembroke........ dict exrraversrore 470 7 547 454 355 99 79 
Peterborough..... wistee nee of 71 3 153 81 53 21 483 60 
PortrArthurtsriess ck Bee ees 726 0 687 687 666 21 1,119 64 
St. Catharinesieak.. sae ejects ode Bie: 104 4 255 27 72 2,967 41 
St Thomagh.cche tee eee 123 3 160 125 57 68 800 66 
Samiage pes. cet. Boer! ae 153 0 154 153 56 97 714 71 
Sault, Ste. Maries ejcisiccersict ocreromtocnet 61 1 360 79 46 14 152 27 
Stratford......... Be i tc Aeinion a eh 90 0 suy/ 86 54 32 953 84 
Sud buryAraes tread Nove clswacatiok 56 0 512 54 on 25 387 71 
LATING seciacine sare olesicenen hte ten 66 0 165 38 23) 346 34 
Toronto......... aratonatalver clavate ele’ avererstevers 1,713 145 8,902 1, 767 880 593 9,824 951 
Windsor: ctlecrdaen ste Meee cose 348 20 449 314 118 196 2,283 143 
BManltobag.. cer occuboccanetwceceen 25527 14 4,499 2528 1,815 712 11, 469 2,037 
Brandon........ Sein oleve tera ctete's ae Seats 404 10 481 390 383 7 708 174 
Dauphings.cbcdoctecteanwee eNalsiexel svevehete 69 0 176 65 43 22 0 46 
Portage la Prairie sth ee 39 0 50 39 35 4 0 50 
Winhipeg. (eee. ae ee * 2,015 4 3,792 2,034 1,354 679 10, 761 1, 767 
Saskatchewan.............cc.ccceees 2,445 189 3,139 25425 1,752 596 3,576 1,777 
Estevan........¢. MS ARE Ol G SORES 155 0 160 148 83 65 79 137 
MiGdse; La Was scoctiaciutctoter error, 717 95 850 735 380 280 934 413 
North Battleford...............e00 70 0 74 55 54 1 120 71 
Prince Albert..... eieeeton eutercietaereeee 108 38 191 90 73 17 177 49 
ORING cc ch ise ciclo s dee tele aisles 486 46 601 482 413 69 874 458 
Saskatoon..... aketo eae aretele’o oictotatevetove oie 372 0 715 394 354 40 12380 337 
SwiltiCurrent.....00 sc. see 172 6 157 156 125 29 144 
Wey burners: eee 134 0 132 132 115 17 18 103 
MORK ORs sarcectctescorostetterters Or af 179 4 207 181 103 78 30 65 
sane DCy Sub-offices .... 52 0 52 52 52 Orly. awe 
Alberta...... rlaveleleteterereieiee:s selectors 25222 37 4,210 2,199 1,535 655 12,354 1,859 
Calgary -vicdsccrsendserdnestoes 5 659 11 1,605 661 598 63 6,219 867 
Drumheller....... aiaeic «die e sctctelahetete-<i 182 3 368 162 98 64 186 89 
Edmonton...s 6 ccccscosss covarverees 699 10 1,416 705 602 94 4,726 605 
Lethbridge. .....+.esseereseeeeeee, 396 13 525 381 130 251 784 125 
Medicine Hates Aik. i) ee eee 286 0 296 290 107 183 439 173 
British Columbia..... oo states. < 3,243 17 7,419 3,339 1,291 1,946 6,978 1,459 
Kathloopa.' tii duchess deddeetlee ses 62 3 187 69 52 10 4 2 
Nanaimo........... ole vlke ROBO iioee 665 0 634 661 361 300 511 328 
INoISGn issczt. Sr ahleids « fen ne 388 0 389 389 12 377 0 92 
New Westminster............2cee0. 45 0 163 46 21 25 167 51 
Panticton:.. oilseeds a cle bodes ieee 75 4 115 79 22 44 Ail 70 
Princes Rupertss. iis. ..eseedsedsdecss 8 0 3 3 5 232 10 
MARCOUVER, | Ritedtie « c ocle Moma te oe 960 10 4,683 1,048 718 248 5,116 al 
IGCOPIa8 25 FR SE el Toes 1,040 0 1,216 1,039 102 937 851 115 
Canada.:.2. 2 28. ee 24,652 935 47,566 24,965 12,946 10,469 80,235 *12,066 
Ment cto ee sraleerers 17,453 165 36, 674 17,520 9,518 7,897 68, 212 8,373 
Women... cock: eon eee 7,199 770 10, 892 7,445 3,428 2,572 12,023 3, 693 





* 105 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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of nearly 11 per cent in comparison with the 
preceding month, but a decline of over 2 per 
cent when compared with the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a gain of over 
11 per cent in placements when compared with 
March and the same number of placements 
were made as during April of last year. 
Although placements for the province as a 
whole were the same as in April, 1933, con- 
struction and maintenance showed a consider- 
able gain which was, however, offset by losses 
in other groups, of which the largest was in 
services. Few placements were made other 
than in construction and maintenance and ser- 
vices, there being 344 in the former and 375 
in the latter. Of the placements in service, 
234 were of household workers. During the 
month 65 men and 57 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment offices in 
New Brunswick during April, were slightly less 
than in the preceding month, but nearly 24 
per cent below the corresponding month last 
year. There was a gain of 1 per cent in 
placements when compared with March, but 
a loss of over 22 per cent in comparison with 
April, 1932. The largest decline in placements 
from April of last year was in services, with 
smaller losses in construction and maintenance 
and manufacturing. Other changes were 
nominal only. Placements were almost 
entirely confined to construction and main- 
tenance and services, there being 56 in the 
former and 444 in the latter. Of the place- 
ments in the services group 328 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular employment was 
found for 33 men and 47 women. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of over 21 per cent 
in the number of orders received at Employ- 
ment Offices in the Province of Quebec when 
compared with the preceding month and of 
over 41 per cent in comparison with the cor- 
responding month of last year. Placements 
were nearly 17 per cent higher than in March 
and nearly 24 per cent above April, 1932. All 
industrial divisions, except farming, in which 
a small decline only was reported, contributed 
to the increase in placements over April of 
last year, services and construction and main- 
tenance showing the largest gains. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected were: manufacturing, 119; log- 
ging, 101; construction and maintenance, 416; 
trade, 65; and services, 1,359, of which 1,189 
were of household workers. There were 748 
men and 972 women placed in regular employ- 
ment during the month. 


ONTARIO 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received by Employment Offices in 
Ontario during April, were 10 per cent bet- 
ter than in the preceding month, but over 39 
per cent less favourable than during the cor- 
responding month of last year. Similar per- 
centages of change were recorded in place- 
ments under both comparisons. The large re- 
duction in placements from April, 1932, was 
due mainly to the curtailment of placements 
in relief of unemployment on highway con- 
struction. Services, manufacturing, trade and 
farming, however, also showed losses, but a 
small gain was reported in logging. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 307; logging, 178; farming, 746; 
construction and maintenance, 4,526; trade, 
291; and services, 3,548, of which 1,621 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 3,528 of men and 1,103 
of women, 


MANITOBA 


During the month of April, positions 
offered through Employment Offices in Mani- 
toba were over 5 per cent higher than in the 
preceding month, but nearly 40 per cent below 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a gain of nearly 3 per cent in placements 
when compared with March, but a loss of 
nearly 40 per cent in comparison with April, 
1932. All industrial divisions, except farm- 
ing, participated in the decrease in place- 
ments from April of last year, construction 
and maintenance and services showing the 
largest declines. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 21; farming, 
960; construction and maintenance, 758; trade, 
41; and services, 738, of which 616 were of 
household workers. There were 1,460 men and 
355 women placed in regular employment, 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment Offices in Saskatchewan were 
notified of nearly 20 per cent more vacancies 
during April than in the preceding month but 
15 per cent less than during the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements were over 24 
per cent higher than in March, but over 12 
per cent less than in April a year ago. The 
loss in placements from April, 1932, was 
mainly due to declines in services and con- 
struction and maintenance, with small de- 
creases in manufacturing and transportation. 
This adverse change was partly offset by an 
increase in farm placements under the Farm 
Relief Act. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: farming, 1,318; construction and 
maintenance, 289; trade, 47; and services, 666, 
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of which 495 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was found for 1,315 men 
and 487 women during the month. 


ALBERTA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received by Employment Offices in Al- 
berta during April, was 22 per cent greater 
than in the preceding month but over 41 per 
cent less than in the corresponding month of 
last year. There was a gain of over 20 per 
cent in placements when compared with 
March, but a loss of nearly 42 per cent in 
comparison with April, 1932. A reduction in 
placements on highway construction from 
April of last year was mainly responsible for 
the decline under this comparison, although 
smaller losses in services and farming con- 
tributed to the decrease. A gain was report- 
ed in logging. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included: manufacturing, 20; logging, 
56; farming, 920; construction and mainten- 
ance, 626; trade, 23; and services, 527, of 
which 393 were of household workers. There 
were 1,216 men and 319 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


During April, orders received at Employ- 
ment Offices in British Columbia called for 
over 10 per cent less workers than in the pre- 
ceding month and nearly 17 per cent less than 
in the corresponding month of last year. 
Similar declines were reported in placements 
under both comparisons. The decrease in 
placements from April, 1932, was due to fewer 
workers being sent to highway relief camps, 
as minor declines in logging, trade, trans- 
portation and manufacturing were offset by 
gains in services and mining. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 18; farming, 86; mining, 25; construction 
and maintenance, 2,887; trade, 21; and ser- 
vices, 677, of which 325 were of household 
workers. During the month 1,153 men and 
1388 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of April, 1933, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 12,946 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 6,623 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate vicinity of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 172 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 152 going to centres with- 
in the same province as the despatching office 
and 20 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate which is 2.7 cents per mile 
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with a minimum fare of $4 is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants at 
the Employment Service who may desire to 
travel to distant employment, for which no 
workers are available locally. 

Of the 59 persons who received transpor- 
tation certificates at Ontario offices during 
April, 55 were destined to provincial centres 
and 4 to points outside the province. Pro- 
vincially, the Port Arthur office granted cer- 
tificates to 4 circus operators going to Hamil- 
ton and to 24 bush workers and 8 mine la- 
bourers travelling to employment within the 
Port Arthur zone. To Port Arthur, in addi- 
tion, the Timmins office despatched 4 mine 
workers. From Hamilton 1 weaver was shipped 
to Ottawa, from St. Catharines 1 labourer to 
Fort Frances, and from Ottawa 1 blacksmith 
to Sudbury. The balance of this provincial 
movement comprised the transfer of 12 bush- 
men, 9 proceeding from Fort William, and 
3 from Sudbury to centres within their re- 
spective zones. The four workers going outside 
the province were for the Amos zone, and 
included 2 loggers conveyed from North Bay, 
1 lumber scaler from Pembroke, and 1 mine 
fireman from Timmins. Workers taking ad- 
vantage of the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate in Manitoba during April 
were 24 in number, of whom 15 travelled to 
situations within the province and 9 to points 
in other provinces. Within the province the 
Winnipeg office transferred 1 farm housekeeper 
to Brandon and 9 farm hands, I farm domestic, 
1 cook, 1 mine labourer and 1 hotel bartender 
to employment within the Winnipeg zone. 
From St. Boniface 1 barber was conveyed to 
Dauphin. The interprovincial movement ori- 
ginated entirely at Winnipeg from which cen- 
tre 2, bush workers and 1 boat builder went to 
Port Arthur and 4 farm hands and 2 farm 
housekeepers to Saskatchewan rural sections. 
Offices in Saskatchewan granted 4 certificates 
for reduced transportation during April, all 
provincial. Of these the Moose Jaw and Re- 
gina offices each issued 1 certificate to a 
teacher going to employment within their re- 
spective zones, while the Saskatoon office 
despatched 2 farm hands within its own zone. 
Persons receiving reduced rate certificates 
from offices in Alberta during April were 58 
in number, 52 of whom went to provincial 
situations, and 6 outside the province. The 
Edmonton office was responsible for the trans- 
fer of 43 workers to employment within the 
province, including 1 farm hand going to Leth- 
bridge, 1 farm housekeeper to Drumheller, and 
12 bushmen, 9 farm hands, 3 farm housekeep- 
ers, 2 sawmill hands, 4 miners, 5 carpenters, 
2 hotel workers, 3 steamship stewards, and 
1 engineer to various points within the Edmon- 
ton zone. From Calgary 3 farm housekeepers 
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and 2 farm hands went to Drumheller and 1 
farm housekeeper and 3 farm hands within the 
Calgary zone. The interprovincial movement 
was from Edmonton, 5 farm hands proceed- 
ing from this centre to Saskatoon, and 1 farm 
hand to Swift Current. British Columbia 
transfers at the reduced rate in April numbered 
27, of which 26 were provincial and 1 interpro- 
vincial. The latter was of a farm hand des- 
patched from Vancouver to Edmonton. Pro- 
vincially the Vancouver office issued certifica- 
tes to 1 mine cook, 1 fireman, and 1 house- 
maid travelling to Penticton, and to 13 mine 
workers, 3 farm hands, 1 farm housekeeper, 


(4) Building Permits Issued 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated returns from 61 cities which granted 
building permits valued at $1,551,693 during 
April, as compared with $934,555 in the pre- 
ceding month, and $4,370,863 in the same 
month of last year. There was, therefore, an 
increase of $617,138 or 66-0 per cent in the 
first comparison, but a decrease of $2,819,170, 
or 64:5 per cent as compared with April, 1932. 
In considering these figures, it should be 
noted that the wholesale costs of building 
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1 ranch cook and 1 domestic going to centres 
within the Vancouver zone. To employment 
within their respective zones Nelson trans- 
ferred 2 mine workers and Prince Rupert 1 
farm housekeeper. In addition, from Nelson 
1 farm hand was shipped to Penticton. 

Of the 172 workers who travelled at the Em- 
ployment Service reduced transportation rate 
during April, 70 were conveyed by the Cana- 
dian National Railways, 77 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 17 by the Pacific Great East- 
ern Railway, 7 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, and 1 by the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 


in Canada in March, 1933 


materials have this year averaged much lower 
than in any of the past thirteen years. 
Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued some 200 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at over $480,000 
and tor more than 1,500 other buildings 
estimated to cost nearly $950,000. In addition, 
Brantford reported an engineering project 
valued at approximately $5,000. In March, 
authority was given for the erection of about 
115 dwellings and 950 other buildings, valued 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS AS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 











sg April, March, April, 
Cities 1933 1933 1932 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward ’?d— 
Charlottetownres.:.i, sock cee ee eee Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 64, 250 74,795 213, 207 
*Halifaxe sacs ee eae 63, 200 74,595 108, 256 
New Glasgow....... 500 200 26, 250 
‘Sydney cress ee erst 550 Nil 78,701 
New Brunswick..... 47,543 27,450 260,290 
Fredericton......... 6, 725 5,000 2,700 
PMONCtOR fae oe cans «5 1,297 5,550 32,140 
*Saint John.......... 39,521 16,900 225,450 
QuebeF. ....).....6.. cee: 425,655 220,873 830, 064 
*Montreal—* Maison- 
MOUVO SLT. R 343, 445 183,515 661,312 
S@UGDOC.. d..0-cccaas 31,466 15,530 69,557 
Shawinigan Falls.... 740 450 7,350 
*Sherbrooke 11,800 2,000 17,600 
*Three Rivers 1,845 1,525 31,970 
*Westmount 36,359 17, 853 42,275 
Ontario........ 671,046 386, 273 1,960,547 
Belleville... 5,450 Nil 17,125 
*Brantiord 2.stetee ee 9,123 2,879 35,361 
CAEN AM wes isotc neces 1,425 9,450 9,360 
*Fort William........ 16,350 33, 250 40, 850 
Bless cates oN sss 3,354 1,565 13,151 
SGuelphen css. 8s cuss 3,475 1,615 11,110 
SHamitlton' 2.0. + ose 40,200 28 , 825 97,750 
S Kingston snices cles sts 18, 802 3,112 88,910 
SICIPERONCT ans sc oss > oi: 14,451 6, 187 137, 664 
STONGONY) 222 vs sess s 18, 855 44,175 87, 180 
Niagara Falls....... 797 2,016 36, 002 
SAW as cwis see 0.0c-50 3,510 1,425 8,685 
SOLIBWAM cue te caer 105,350 34,505 144,775 
Owen Sound........ 8,400 6,900 4,600 
*Peterborough....... 85,395 5,075 11,360 
*Port/Arthur.0):./... 9,410 8,029 17,66 
Stratford: }....2<3 «4 8,725 250 4,200 
*St. Catharines...... 9,225 8,235 11,919 
*St; Thomas):.22..2. 1,275 280 13, 750 


= gfe April, March, April, 
Cities 1933 1933 1932 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—Con. 
SAPrniaces: case sees 3,385 2,621 5,035 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 3,925 975 9,453 
WT OrOntOy a5 o3 F sie sles 212,653 168, 202 957,497 
York and East 
York Townships 62, 730 15, 730 157,188 
Welland): sec acecs oe 16,175 2,000 21,080 
eWindsolia. os ose ten 2,430 3, 240 10, 625 
East Windsor..... Nil Nil 1 
Riverside......... Nil Nil Nil 
Sandwich......... Nil Nil 5,650 
Walkerville....... Nil Nil Nil 
Woodstock.......... 6,176 732 2,610 
Manitoba............ 75,506 31,310 198, 567 
*Brandontisenias aces 17,731 110 4,997 
St. Boniface......... 1,175 Nil 54,37 
*Winnipeg............ 56, 600 31, 200 139, 200 
Saskatchewan....... 25,070 17,325 178, 850 
*Moose Jaw......+++- 1,100 1,000 61,095 
PROHINGAR. tees nlc Ce were 8,600 10,385 18,175 
*Saskatoon..........- 15,370 5, 940 99,580 
ACMA oc edecaicns as 93 , 233 38,575 430, 986 
*Calgary. heres hoes 25 , 992 24,300 250,279 
*Hdmonton.......... 67,525 12,205 160,400 
Lethbridge......... 4,236 1,870 12,512 
Medicine Hat....... 5,480 200 7,795 
Britisk Columbia.... 149,390 137, 954 298 , 352 
Kamloops.........- 5, 635 , 923 4,080 
Nanaimo ten. seks 10,030 725 1,225 
*New Westminster... 11,040 4,625 8, 260 
Prince Rupert....... 500 2,585 1,025 
*Vancouver.......... 100, 870 97,730 211,950 
North Vancouver. 5,150 2,120 5,490 
PY iCtoriaes. 5. bees 16,165 20, 246 66,322 
Total—61 cities..... 1,551, 693 934,555 4,370, 863 
*Total—35 cities..... 1,396,195 868, 068 3,958, 126 
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at approximately $245,000 and $580,000, re- 
spectively, while two engineering projects 
valued at approximately $7,500 were also 
reported. 

New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
recorded increases in the value of the building 
permits issued during April as compared with 
March, 1933, the greatest gain of $284,773 
taking place in Ontario. 

As compared with April, 1932, there were 
decreases in-all provinces, that of $1,289,501 
or 65-8 per cent in Ontario being most pro- 
nounced. 

Each of the four larger cities—Montreal 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver—registered 
increases in the building authorized during 
April as compared with the preceding month, 
but declines as compared with April, 1932. 
Of the smaller centres, Fredericton, Owen 
Sound, Peterborough, Stratford, Woodstock, 
Brandon, Nanaimo and New Westminster re- 
ported increases in the value of the building 
represented by the permits issued, as com- 
pared with March, 1988, and April, 1932. 


Cumulative Record for First Four Months, 
1920-1933 —The following table gives the value 
of the building authorized by 61 cities during 
April and in the first four months of each year 
since 1920, as well as index numbers for the 
latter, based upon the total for 1926 as 100. 
The average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials in the first four 


months of the same years are also given 
C1926 = 100). 





Average 
indexes of 
Indexes of | wholesale 
Value of Value of value of prices of 
permits permits permits building 
Year issued issued in issued in materials 
in first four first four Jin first four 
April months months |months(1926 
(1926=100) | average 
=100) 
$ $ 
1933308 1,551,693 | 4,568,032 11-0 on 
1932" See 4,370,863 | 13,823,873 33-3 79-1 
(OS Tee. 13,495,165 | 38.241, 259 92-1 83-7 
1930.,....] 16,978,076 | 46 471,338 111-9 96-2 
19295-.==— 29,656,709 | 72,606,937 174-8 99-4 
192Seeeea8 18,606,167 | 51,769,505 124-6 95-7 
192Uee. ee 17,312,470 | 42,340,823 101-9 96-3 
1926 naee 19,044,499 | 41,538,073 100-0 101-7 
1925...... 15, 482.383 | 35,463,398 85-4 103-1 
1924...... 13,689,101 | 31,737,100 76-4 111-6 
102308 can 19,530,851 | 39,008,970 93-9 110-8 
1022. on 15,833,688 | 34,513,861 83-1 107-7 
192. 13,500,360 | 27,069,872 65-2 136-9 
[020 esenr 15,648,915 | 34,558,901 83-2 143-1 





The aggregate for the first four months of 
this year was lower than in the same period 
in any of the years since 1920; the average 
index number of wholesale prices of building 
materials, however, was also decidedly lower 
than in any other year of the record, being 
47-5 per cent less than in the months January- 
April in 1920, when prices were at their 
maximum. 

Table 1 gives the value of the building per- 
mits issued by 61 cities during April and 
March, 1933, and April, 1932. The 35 cities 
for which records are available since 1910 
are marked by asterisks, 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 
es British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
May, 1933, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 

Employment at April 24, 1933, showed a 
further improvement. There was again a 
substantial improvement in the building, dis- 
tributive and clothing industries. Employ- 
ment also continued to improve in public 
works contracting, brick, tile and cement 
manufacture, stone quarrying, hotel, boarding 
house and laundry services, in engineering, 
ironfounding, shipbuilding and ship-repairing, 
and in the vehicle, furniture, woodworking, 
and food and drink industries. There was 
also an improvement in the transport services 
and in electric cable and apparatus manu- 
facture. 

On the other hand there was a decline in 
coal mining, in the cotton, linen, jute and 
hosiery industries, in textile bleaching, dyeing 
and finishing, and in the iron and steel, tin- 
plate, and pottery industries. 


The improvement in employment, which 
was experienced in all parts of the country 
except Wales, was most marked in the South 
of England. In London and the South-Kast- 
ern Counties employment continued moder- 
ate; in South-West England and the Midlands 
it was slack; while in all other areas it was 
still bad. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,808,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry éx- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at April 24, 1933 
(including those temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed), was 21-4, as 
compared with 22:0 at March 20, 1933, and 
with 21-4 at April 25, 1932. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at April 24, 1933, was 
17-2, as compared with 18:0 at March 20, 
1933, while the percentage temporarily stopped 
was 4:2, as compared with 4:0. For males 
alone, the percentage at April 24, 1933, was 
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24-4, and for females, 13-3; at March 20, 1933, 
the corresponding percentages were 25:1 and 
13-8. 

At April 24, 1933, the number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain was 2,070,814 wholly unem- 
ployed, 527,418 temporarily stopped, and 99,402 
normally in casual employment, making a 
total of 2,697,634. This was 78,550 less than 
a month before, but 45,453 more than a year 
before. The total included 2,169,128 men, 
68,858 boys, 405,700 women and 53,948 girls. 

The persons on the Registers included 
1,166,442 insured persons with claims for in- 
surance benefit (consisting of those who (a) 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years; (b) had received less 
than 156 days’ benefit in their current benefit 
years; and (c) if 156 days’ benefit had become 
payable in a previous benefit year ending on 
or after November 12, 1931, had paid at least 
10 contributions since the 156th day of bene- 
fit); 1,147,534 insured persons with applica- 
tions for transitional payments; 237,640 in- 
sured persons not in receipt of insurance 
benefit or transitional payments, and 146,018 
uninsured persons. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at April 24, 1933, was 
2,770,980. 

United States 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour tabulate 
monthly statistics of employment and pay- 
rolls based on reports from establishments in 
17 major industrial groups. According to the 
Bureau’s statistics, the April, 1933, index of 
employment for all manufacturing industries 
combined is 56:0 and the April index of pay- 
rolls is 34:9. A comparison of the April em- 
ployment index with the March, 1933, em- 
ployment index (55:1) shows an increase of 
1:6 per cent in employment over the month 
interval while a similar comparison of the 
April payroll index with the March payroll 
index (33-4) denotes a gain of 4-5 per cent 
in payrolls from March to April. Comparing 
the April, 1933, index of employment with the 
index of employment in April, 1932 (62-2), 
it is seen that employment has declined 10 
per cent over the year interval, while a com- 
parison of the April, 1933, payroll index with 
the April, 1932, payroll index (39:9) shows a 
decline in payrolls of 21-9 per cent. 

The changes in employment and payrolls 
in April, 1933, are based on reports supplied 
by 17,954 establishments in 89 of the principal 
manufacturing industries of the United States. 
These establishments reported 2,516,266 em- 
ployees on their payrolls during the pay period 


ending nearest April 15, whose combined 
weekly earnings were $41,068,232. The em- 
ployment reports received from these co- 
operating establishments cover approximately 
50 per cent of the total number of wage 
earners in all manufacturing industries of the 
country. 

The increases in both employment and pay- 
rolls from March to April, 1933, are due 
primarily to a partial recovery from the 
severe drop that occurred between February 
and March, because of the bank holiday, as 
reported iat month. 


Non-Manufacturing Industries—Increases in 
employment in April, as compared with March, 
were reported in 8 of the 16 non-manufac- 
turing industries covered by the Bureau’s 
monthly employment survey, and increased 
payroll totals were reported in 6 of these non: 
manufacturing industries. The changes, for 
the most part, follow the usual seasonal 
trends. 

The most pronounced gains in both em- 
ployment and payrolls over the month inter- 
val were seasonal increases of 48-2 per cent 
in employment and 38-3 per cent in payrolls 
in the canning and preserving industry. The 
dyeing and cleaning industry reported gains 
in employment and earnings of 13-8 per cent 
and 33-1 per cent, respectively, and the quarry- 
ing and non-metallic mining industry reported 
increases of 11-8 per cent in employment and 
13-8 per cent in payrolls. Retail trade estab- 
lishments, reflecting the expansion for Easter 
trade, reported 10-1 per cent more employees 
in April than in March with a corresponding 
increase of 9:6 per cent in payrolls. Employ- 
ment in the building construction industry 
was also 10-1 per cent above the level of the 
preceding month and payroll totals showed a 
gain of 8-0 per cent from March to April. 
The increases in employment in the remain- 
ing 3 industries (laundries, crude petroleum, 
and wholesale trade) were small. The coal 
mining industries reported the most pro- 
nounced losses over the month interval, the 
bituminous coal mining industry reporting de- 
creases of 5-8 per cent in employment and 
13°6 per cent in earnings, and the anthracite 
mining industry reporting losses of 5:4 per 
cent in employment and 23-4 per cent in 
payrolls. The metalliferous mining industry 
reported 2-2 per cent fewer employees in 
April than in the preceding month, and the 
telephone and telegraph industry reported a 
drop of 1:2 per cent in number of workers 
over the month interval. The decreases in 
employment in the hotel, electric railroad, 
banks - brokerage -insurance-real estate, and 
power and light industries were 0-8 per cent 
or less. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Post Office Department 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in May, 1938, for supplies ordered by the Post 
Office Department under contracts which were 
subject to the regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system, the securing of pay- 
ment to the workers of fair wages, and the 
performance of the work under proper sani- 
tary conditions :— 


Nature of Orders Amount 
Making Metal Dating Stamps and 
Type, Brass Crown Seals, Cancel- 
lors, ete— 
Pritchard- Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
Ltd. ack 493 75 
Making aad, Repairing Ci bber 
Stamps, Dater, ete— 
Pritehard-Andrews ae of ue 
Ltd. : ¢ 204 85 


Nature of Orders Amount 
Making and Supplying Letter Car- 
riers’ Uniforms— 
Grant-Holden-Graham Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont. 493 73 
Miner Rubber Company, Granby, 
P.Q. 1,172 86 
Canadian ‘Panama “Co., Toronto, 
848 85 
Kautinah Rubber | Co., Kitchener, 
Ont. 2,062 53 
Needlecraft Mills “Ltd., "St. Hya- 
cinthe, P.Q. 5,033 95 
Tower Canadian Co., “Toronto, “Ont. 522 00 
Hamilton Uniform Cap Co Hamil- 
ton, Ont. : oh Re 656 40 
Mail Bag Fittings— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
Daas i eee ee eee 159 47 
F. W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont. .. 140 00 
Letter Box Locks— 
Pritchard- Apdncms Co. ce CRAVE, 
2 ea 135 68 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


ak SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the 
Department. Such agreements are summar- 
ized each month in the Lasour Gazerrs. In 
the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both the employers and employees. 
~ Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules 
of wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In each agreement or schedule, the 
rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


CALGARY, EDMONTON AND LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA. 
—THE BREWERIES OF ALBERTA AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF THE UNITED 
Brewery, FLouR, CEREAL AND Sorr Drink 


WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCALS Nos. 124 
(CALGARY), 314 (EpMONTON), AND 354 
(LETHBRIDGE). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1933, to March 31, 1934. Notice of any desired 
change to be given before expiration and 
negotiating committee to meet before expira- 
tion date. 


This agreement is the same as the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
Lasotur GAZETTE, August, 1932, page 922, 


August, 1930, page 968, and December, 
page 1375. 


1928, 


Wages, hours and all other conditions are 
the same as in effect since April 1, 1932. 


VANCOUVER AND VicTORIA, B.C.—CERTAIN 
BREWERIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF THE UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL 
AND Sort DrInNK WorKERS OF AMERICA, 
Locats Nos. 300 (VANCOUVER) AND No. 280 
(VicToRIA). 


The agreement, which was noted in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, August, 1932, page 922, 
December, 1931, page 1354, and August, 1929, 
page 924, is continued in effect without change 
until further notice in Victoria and until 
December 31, 1934, in Vancouver. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—PUBLISHERS OF Two 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TyPOGRAPHICAL Union, Locat No. 191. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1933, 
to October 31, 1933. 

This agreement is similar to the one summar- 
ized in the LABouR GAZETTE, September, 1932, 
page 1019 and July, 1931, page 833, with the 
following exception: 

Wages for journeymen $40 per week for day 
work and $42 per week for night work (reduc- 
tions of $3 per week in each case from the 
previous rates). 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—CERTAIN JOB PRINTING 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL ‘'TyYpPo- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, Loca. No. 191.. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 17, 
1933, to March 31, 1934. 

The agreement which was summarized in the 
Lasour Gazette, September, 1930, page 1090, 
continued in effect until this year. The new 
agreement is similar to it with the following 
exceptions: 
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Wages for job compositors, composing 
machine operators and proofreaders: 80 cents 
per hour for day work and 94 cents per hour 
for night work (reductions of 10 cents per 
hour from the previous rates). 

Wages for union members learning to 
operate machines: from $12.50 per week for 
day work and $16 per week for night work in 
first three weeks to $22.50 per week for day 
work and $26 for night work during the fifth 
three weeks (reductions of $2.50 per week in 
some cases and $2.75 in other cases from 
previous rates). 


REGINA, SASK.—CERTAIN NEWSPAPER AND JOB 
PRINTING OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL Union, Locat No. 657. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1933, 
to April 30, 1934. 

This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
Labotr Gazette, July, 1932, page 818, July, 
1929, page 804, and July, 1928, page 785, with 
the following exceptions: 

Newspaper Offices 

Wages for stonemen, admen, make-upmen, 
bankmen, foremen, machine operators, machin- 
ists and copy preparers: 78 cents per hour for 
day work (a reduction of 12 cents per hour 
from the previous rate). For night work $3 
per week extra, as_ before. Hours are 
unchanged at 48 per week for day work and 45 
for night work. 

Apprentices to be paid the same percentages 
of journeymen’s rate as before, but those on 
night shift to be paid $2 per week extra 
instead of $3 extra as formerly paid. 


Job Printing Offices 


Wages for stonmemen, admen, make-upmen, 
bankmen, foremen, machine operators, machin- 
ists and copy preparers: 78 cents per hour for 
day work (a reduction of 12 cents per hour 
from the previous rate). For night work $3 
per week extra, as before. Hours are unchanged 
at 44 per week for day work and 42 for night 
work. 

Apprentices to be paid the same percentages 
of journeymen’s rate as before, but those on 
night shift to be paid only $2 per week extra, 
instead of $3 extra as formerly paid. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA——Two Newsparer Pvups- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL STEREO- 
TYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS’ UNION, Loca 
No. 129. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 27, 1933, 
to May 26, 1934. Negotiations for renewal or 
a new agreement may be opened 30 days before 
expiration date. If negotiations fail, the matter 
to be referred to arbitration. 

ghely union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 


rates, or others not union members may be 
temporarily employed. 

Hours: regular hours to be fixed by the 
foreman, not to exceed 8 hours per day or 
night: 45 hours per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half except in case 
of accident or other cause beyond the control 
of employer, when overtime will be at regular 
rate. $1 extra when called back to work 
without previous notice. Sunday work except 
on regular shift, double time. Work on six 
named holidays, time and one-half; work on 
Christmas Day, double time. 

Wages for journeymen stereotypers: 85 cents 
per hour (a reduction of 11 cents per hour 


If sufficient members are not available, 
those employed will work overtime at regular. 


from the previous rate). Night work $2.40 per 
week over day scale. Foremen to be paid $5 
per week over journeymen’s rate. A substitute 
journeyman working 5 hours or over on any 
day to be paid for full day. 

No apprentice to be allowed unless two 
journeymen are regularly employed and appren- 
tices are not to change their positions without 
the consent of the union. 

Wages for apprentices: $10 per week for first 
year, 333 per cent of journeymen’s scale during 
second year, 40 per cent during third year, 55 
per cent during fourth year and 65 per cent 
during fifth year. 

No strike or lockout to occur during arbitra- 
tion proceedings. All disputes to be referred 
to a joint arbitration board, whose decision will 
be final and binding. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


OrrawAa.—OTTAwA Master Sueer Mera 
WorKERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE SHEET 
Metat WorkKeErs’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, Loca No. 47. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1933, 
to April 30, 1934, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1932, page 717, and 
September, 1929, page 1052, with the following 
exceptions: 

Hours: 40 per week with a five day week, 
but any necessary work on Saturday morning 
to be done at the regular rate. (The hours 
previously were 44 per week.) 

Wages for journeymen sheet metal workers 
75 cents per hour (a reduction of 15 cents 
per hour). Wages for advanced apprentices 
(formerly called junior journeymen): 50 cents 
(a reduction of 15 cents per hour). 

After serving four years’ apprenticeship and 
if satisfactory to employers and the union, an 
apprentice will become a journeyman or b 
classified as an advanced apprentice. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.——EDMONTON SOCIETY OF 
DoMESTIC, SANITARY AND HEATING 
ENGINEERS, INCORPORATED, AND THE UNITED 
ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAM- 
FITTERS, LocaL No. 44. 


The agreement which came into effect 
May 20, 1932, and was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, August, 1932, page 923, 


August, 1931, page 934, September, 1928, page 
1014, and July, 1927, page 792, has been 
renewed without change for the year ending 
April 30, 1934. 

Wages for plumbers and _ steamfitters are 
 agone o at $1.05 per hour, with a 44-hour 
week. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 
MOontTREAL, QurEBEC-—-THE Harspour ComMiIs- 


SIONERS OF MONTREAL AND THE INDEPENDENT 
ASSOCIATION OF HARBOUR EMPLOYEES OF THE 
Port oF MONTREAL. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1933, 
to April 30, 1934. 

This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
Lasotr GAZETTE, September, 1932, page 1020, 
June, 1931, page 712, July, 1929, page 807, 
September, 1927, page 1004, with the following 
exception: 

All wage rates included in the agreement are 
reduced approximately 10 per cent. 
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CENSUS OF RETAIL AND WHOLESALE TRADE IN CANADA, 1930 


WHOLESALE TRADE IN CANADA BY Provinces, 1930 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 

issued preliminary reports giving sum- 

mary tables of the figures as to Census of 

Merchandising and Service Establishments in 

Canada in 1930 secured in connection with the 
decennial Census of 1981. 

One report is entitled “Retail Trade in 
Canada, 1930,” and the information has been 
divided into two main fields, merchandising 
and services, the former covering stores and 
the latter dealing with establishments such as 
billiard halls, bowling alleys, motion picture 
houses, baggage transfer and cartage, under- 
taking and burial, cleaners and dyers, fur re- 
pairing, barber shops, shoe shine parlours, 
garages, shoe repair shops, taxis, motor freight, 








Province 


Prince Edward Island 
Novaiscotia 20.56.20 ..258 es: 


se eeoee 


re 


PAC ON ACL rt ik 


All Establishments 
Number Per cent 
of estab- Net fo) 

lish- sales total 
ments sales 
$ 
63 12,564, 100 -40 
432 68, 929,500 2-20 
374 70, 261,100 2-24 
2,863} 850,318,800} 27-13 
3, 881 977,503,500] 31-20 
1275 608,528, 100 19,42 
1,610 126, 708,400 4-04 
1,312 173,052,400 5-52 
1,104} 245,867,800 7°85 
12,914] 3,133,733,700} 100-00 





WHOLESALE TRADES IN CANADA BY TYPES OF ESTABLISHMENTS, 1930 


SSS eee 
a a LY 











Number | Number Salaries Stocks on hand, 
Type of distributor of estab- of and Net sales end of year 
lishments|employees wages (1930) (at cost) 
$ $ $ 
Rot alee cA rk, cane ann eee Geer eek Ue 12,914 95, 823 149,448,400 | 3,133,733, 700 325,572,500 
Wholesalers proper, total 5,008 51,098 75,426,300 | 1,092,933, 700 158,784, 100 
holesale merchants 4,096 42,936 62,107,300 900, 582, 900 125,949, 700 
iimportanerchantsves,.: tern re ee aan nares 663 6,134 10,302,700 119,421,000 27,192,000 
xpory merchantei. eee... vk. eee ee 99 914 1,170,200 53, 230,000 2,365,000 
Supply and machinery distributors.............. 95 933 1,559, 200 14, 620, 900 2,991,000 
Drop shippers’ se-Rot i aang eer: & Gs Dre eee 12 41 63, 500 2,624, 600 149, 700 
Wagon distributors: sest-p enc pr eomern rere eine 30 53 62,000 1,118,700 35,100 
Cashiand carry wholesalers... --.aneacce ne 9 79 147, 800 1, 256, 700 70,500 
Mailorder houses: 9: Re sieht. a tec cee ees 4 8 13, 600 78,900 31,100 
Other types; total tyne. Fae 4.8 ny eae ee 7,906 44,725 74,017,100 | 2,040,800,000 166,788, 400 
PAuctionshOusesi. 29 sce castes Sean a 8 57 134, 200 4,675,400 1,100 
BYOKErS ii: . : Mtoe Meee Meciore. Sent es ne ee 140 436 833 , 300 74, 249, 300 538, 200 
@ashbigrain brokers). 2.4 Sy ee eae 19 16 32,500 25,443 600) lea ee eee 
Bulllatank stations: sericea wes ose eee ee 3,539 8,107 12,214, 400 178,317,100 23, 287,500 
Chamvstore warenouses.. -en.. sett oo oon 67 2,818 3,793,000 109, 627,100 8,132,600 
City buyers'of farm products.................... 132 455 395, 900 9,504,300 448, 400 
Co-operative buying associations................ 6 164 209,300 5,204, 000 340, 600 
Co-operative marketing associations............. 137 1,129 1, 233,000 200,047, 600 39,571, 200 
Co-operative sales agencies..............0000-00- 9 122 208, 100 15, 685, 400 64,300 
Commission’merchants.2o. 1s. 72 t-te ee 236 901 1,700,700 103 , 998, 000 748,100 
COuTtTY: DUYOrS ts... of pe aie ee ee 336 225 178,300 6,926,000 132,500 
District: salesiotiices yay. sence. eects 14 296 408, 600 9,392,000 1,028,300 
HIOVELOIS., Mette so nascer s o Cites sey or deeb 84 16 2,022,100 109, 704, 400 748, 000 
oxportprOkers ee 14, cctive aioe itis. «0 nace acs oe 18 57 114, 600 8,304, 800 293, 400 
HXpOrt COMM IssiONyNOUSES Hae ea ee 6 27 85, 200 1040S" 1000 |peemecrt eee 
Exportiselling arencies-< ..asue.aece ee eee 4 11 6, 800 151890008 W aes os. We eo 
Exporters (on own account) 22 846 1,493,700 130, 459, 000 3,974,900 
Hil exchanvess :s ars! ser std oe deo eee 52 811 1,098, 200 8, 600, 800 204,100 
Generalisalesiofiices...... as. 1 ener eee 125 4,306 8,754, 800 189,768,800 21,449, 800 
Import Commission merchants.................. 23 96 167,400 4,378,900 203, 400 
Import manufacturers’ agents..................0. 190 835 1,519,100 40,424,900 2,050, 000 
importsellinsacente sien crite. Seen ee 84 287 503 , 000 11,779,700 530, 200 
Manufacturers facontsaataaare nee eee 832 2,669 4,708, 800 161, 636,900 2,711,500 
Manufacturers’ sales branches................... 1,505 16,830 29,002,300 532,296, 200 57,649, 200 
Packers andishipperss .: pnts oer eh oe ee 14 472 230, 400 1, 633,800 72,400 
PURCHASING AC ONUS: ewan cna ee eee ene 11 73 102,000 1,647,300 90, 200 
Sellinwar enter Sa ee eee 182 920 1,732,500 57,595,000 743, 800 
Warehouses). sath, eter. HEA Di 108 634 1,109,000 22,589,100 1,771,200 
AM sotheriacctin. Se 2 ee ee A, ee 3 9 25,900 5,318,500 3,500 
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etc. Some establishments, garages, tire shops, Retam. TRape in Canapa By Provinces, 1930 


beauty parlours, etc., come under both lines 








of activity and these are classified on the Number Per cent 
: . ‘ eas Province of estab- Sales or of total 
basis of their major activity. lish- receipts _| sales or 
ments receipts 


Reports have previously been issued on 


retail trade for each province and for some am $ 
Merchandising— 





of the principal cities. Prince Edward Island... . 794| 13,556,700 48 
holeeal Ha) achid : INOValScotiasa.weor ieee 6, 183 104, 140, 900 3°71 
The report on wholesale trade includes in Bo Brunswick........... fiom «85 008,300 3-03 
oie MCDEC i. creda che a eine 3,07 67,173,500 23-79 
addition to data on wholesalers proper, that Ouarie 1 b 42, 388| 1,112,733/300| 39-67 
on brokers, chain store warehouses, co- Manitoba shpallen tony 8.54 192,620,100] 6-87 
g . 9 WEA Te Saskatchewan............. 10,728 192, 902, 900 6-88 
operative marketing and buying Seaton, Mibertac te te ee ke ee 8.420] 184,257°000| 6-57 
elevators, exporters, manufacturers’ agents and British Columbia......... 9,281] 249,523,600] 8-89 
ews ii Yukon and Northwest 
Sales branches. Verritvories:.0..20. 45. 130 3,161,500 11 
The accompanying tables have been com- Cadauatd. ees es 121,942] 2,805,075,800! 100-00 
piled from the published figures so as to show ets Sat Seis a7 pte 5 
the figures for the principal lines i Reet Nova Scotia. jee 0 1,495 6,789, 100 2.87 
j j s rles an New Brunswick........... 390 , 529, 400 1-92 
including numbers of employees, salaries a Ciebeur Wie eo CCE 10,780|  591477'300| 95-19 
wages paid. Ontariond foo es re 14,844] 100,226,500] 42-45 
A : 1 MoanitOban sate ae 2,435 16,477, 200 6-98 
Separate reports are being issued on hote Saskatchewan. ..000000) 3,034 10,468,300 4-43 
: : Sr eek oe wares ig 84 ,478,900| 5-71 
operation, and supplementary reports will be British Colambik oe 3'344|  93'959'700| 10-15 
issued containing special analyses of certain Yukon and Northwest a ‘al 
: : RELTICOLICS 4. we , 300 -06 
lines of retail and wholesale trade, such as anwda:. ©), |e Seay nanan: 41,094}  236,115’200! 100-00 


chain stores, trade in certain commodities, etc. 
é LL 
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eS, e 9%. BENE 88 54 THR G Ie REO eee 8 oa su eliaying.e etele io, e Vole sie) $)ist1%, © iehieiteten a te sivai’sh «) 6.6 


Kind of business— 


CORer Al TCUC Card ep pres ital Noh ge ae oN ge I nig Je of 
RIDEMNGIMRTL ADDULOL A coe. i bars Bienes cba. £. 
Piraiture and household / ioe Ie Pe Ae 
Pega eran DANCIN se ch on cco suid tented a RBA... 


Food 


Type of retail stores— 


sing lerstore independents, permet ees. Atte 
Single stores (in voluntary chains)......................... 
mwe-store multiples £263) 29/97 ste em, . eo 


PISTISAS (6) 6 See et eNOS) OO VONS) PURER elles 68S Sl aly ee io) B Py ar elie ee ber etic! aS wtc) serene 


Kind of business— 


PUB ORR CHGS Be nmcttene Mrcen wmortest eri enatuer-w tsrsre tren 
UMRONS BOLV ICES CD). Pre. cae eee le: ee 
Cartage and storage (ce) eo to eis. ei eS. 
PMOnioevie service (d)) www eee ek. ain ee 
PiUeA TION DL SEL VICES NO 9. ee te to oe ov hs eS das, edge 
Perconal services (f)e er ee eee eg ey ty 
P HOCORTADIY + <3 iP) en eee ee ee er CLI OR ye 
TECPAiT* (Gish, . 284k We Pie eae. toe fl? 
Traneportationy(h), .. ttre gat ane aid Shi Beet kL. 
Wncdertaving.and burials. 2a. e et ee: ott a! 
UHOE eee oni i 0h cc Ce eee ee ig ee 











Number 
of stores Number Salaries Sales 
or fe) and or 
establish- | employees wages * receipts 
ments 
$ $ 

sae 121,942 304, 454 308, 631, 600 2,805,075, 800 
at 15,342 80, 150 76,027,900 714,056,000 
ee 10,312 25,753 27,500,300 210, 058,300 
ae 2,083 7,455 9, 183, 700 58,477,000 
bon 6,045 17,730 22,100,900 165,735, 400 
Se 41, 832 57,075 47,561, 200 609,411, 700 
A. 6,396 23,050 17,215, 700 87,106, 200 
ae 13,019 34, 056 41,925, 200 381,720,900 
nae 25,573 57,756 65,797, 400 569, 553, 200 
es 1,340 1,429 1,319,300 8,957, 100 
5 102,514 210, 633 209, 737,600 1,891,472, 200 
5 os 4,514 9,076 7,529,500 114, 788, 000 
A a 3,404 15,753 19,044, 400 151,187,100 
a 1, 233 7,413 8,572,800 65, 932, 200 
5 oe 1,001 5, 643 6,189,800 50, 942,800 
Bae 9,276 55,936 57,557,500 530, 753,500 
bets 41,094 68,301 67,029,300 236,115,200 
ors 3,229 13,323 11,575,300 54, 255, 600 
ey 300 1,995 3,446,000 15,511,300 
a 2,400 8,526 9, 338, 200 25,913,800 
4B 4,895 17,502 15, 847, 800 39, 493,500 
he 211 617 705, 600 1,985,900 
me 10, 602 8, 080 6,995, 100 24,444,000 
aa 844 1,394 1,550,500 5,421, 600 
eS 13,505 5,801 5,006, 700 27,488,000 
aon 2,228 6,958 7,722,000 24, 167,800 
rhe 855 1,407 1,797,300 9,377, 200 
5 at 1,968 2,698 3,044, 800 8,056, 500 


SSeS > Bw er LO Je I i Le ee ee De ee asl 


(a) Billiard and pool halls, bowling alleys, motion picture houses, other amusement places. (b) Collection agencies, 


mimeographing, etc. 


fur repairing, etc. (e) Business colleges and trade schools. 
baths. (g) Garages and automobile accessory repair shops 


(c) Baggage and cartage, delivery service, storage furniture, ice, etc. 
(d) Cleaning carpets, dyeing, pressing, repairing and cleaning, 


(h) Taxi, livery, bus and stage line, motor freight, trucking of farm produce, etc. 


64469—6 


, piano moving, and trucking. 

coat and towel supply, laundries, window cleaning, hat blocking, 
(f{) Barber shops, beauty parlors, shoe shine parlors and Turkish 
, blacksmith shops, harness shops, boot and shoe repairs, etc. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MAY, 1933 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE cost of the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices was somewhat 

lower due to a decline in rent, while the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices advanced due mainly to 
higher prices for grains, milled products, hides, 
raw cotton, raw wool, and non-ferrous metals. 
In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods in terms of the 
average retail prices in sixty-nine cities was 
$6.86 for May as compared with $6.83 for 
April; $6.90 for May, 1982; $8.54 for May, 
1931; $11.17 for May, 1930; $11.29 for May, 
1926; $10.22 for May, 1922; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); and $743 for May, 1914. 
The most important advances occurred in the 
prices of beef, mutton, pork, bacon, lard, 
sugar and potatoes, while the prices of eggs, 
milk and butter were seasonally lower. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget was somewhat lower 
at $15.58 for May as compared with $15.74 for 
April. Comparative figures for earlier dates 
are $1645 for May, 19382; $18.82 for May, 
1931; $21.49 for May, 1980; $21.54 for May, 
1926; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); and 
$14.21 for May, 1914. Fuel was slightly lower 
due to decreases in the prices of anthracite 
coal and wood in some localities. Rent aver- 


aged lower because of declines reported from - 


several cities. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, ad- 
vanced considerably being 66.9 for May as 
compared with 65.4 for April. Figures for 
certain other dates are, 67.4 for May, 1932; 
72.5 for May, 1931; 89.7 for May, 1930, 100.2 
for May, 1926; 164.3 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); and 64.2 for May, 1914. One hundred 
and forty-nine prices quotations were higher, 
sixty-four were lower and two hundred and 
elghty-nine were unchanged. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials four of the eight main groups 
advanced, three were lower and one was un- 
changed. The groups which advanced were: 
the Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, 
due to higher prices for grains, flour and 
rolled oats which more than offset lower 
prices for bran, shorts, gluten meal, onions 


and hay; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group, mainly because of higher 


prices for raw cotton, raw wool, raw silk, 
worsted cloth yarn, jute and hessian; the 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, be- 
cause of advanced quotations for lumber and 


shingles which more than offset lower prices 
for sulphite and ground wood pulp; and the 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products group, 
because of higher prices for antimony, copper, 
tin, lead, silver and zinc. The groups which 
declined were: the Animals and their Prod- 
ucts group, because of lower prices for cured 
meats, butter, lard, eggs and calves, which 
more than offset advanced quotations for 
steers, hogs, lambs, hides, leather and fresh 
meats; the Iron and its Products group, main- 
ly because of lower prices for steel rails, and 
the Chemicals and Allied Products group, 
because of lower prices for zinc oxide and 
carbon black. The Non-Metallic Minerals 
and their Products group was unchanged, 
higher prices for asbestos being offset by 
lower prices for coal and coke. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods ad- 
vanced, the former because of higher prices 
for flour and milled products, fresh meats, 
sugar and cotton fabrics which more than off- 
set declines in the prices of onions, cured 
meats, milk and its products, eggs and drugs, 
and the latter because of higher prices for 
grains, livestock, non-ferrous metals, textiles 
and clothing which more than offset lower 
prices for rolling mill products, sulphur, mis- 
cellaneous producers’ materials and wood 
pulp. 

In the grouping according to origin raw 
and partly manufactured goods were substan- 
tially higher, because of increased quotations 
for certain vegetable, animal and forest prod- 
ucts. Fully and chiefly manufactured goods 
advanced slightly, higher prices for vegetable 
and mineral products more than counterbal- 
ancing reduced quotations for certain animal 
and forest products. 


HXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of May of sevemty- 
one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal onl and the rent of six-roomed houses in 
sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. All prices 
are for delivered goods. The exact quality 
for which the quotation is given is set forth 
in the case of each commodity, and every effort 
has been made to ensure that the quotations 
in each case refer to the same class of com- 
modity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods amd groceries in each city ex- 
cept milk and bread are the average of quo- 
tations reported to the Dominion Bureau of 

(Continued on page 660) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 


ee a RE 2 SS 


Quan-| (t) | (t+) May) May} May) May} May| May| May] May} May| May] May] May/April] May 
Commodities | tity | 1900] 1905] 1910] 1913] 1914 | 1918] 1920] 1921} 1922) 1923 | 1926] 1928] 1929] 1930] 1931 | 1932] 1933! 1933 


















































Cc. c. Cc. c. C: C. c. Cc. C. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. 

Beef, sirloin...| 2Ibs.| 27-2} 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-2] 73-4! 78-6] 71-2] 59-6] 56-0} 58-8] 67-8] 72-6] 74-6] 58-6] 49-6] 41-4] 43-9 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6) 26-0) 29-6] 32-4] 52-6} 50-4] 43-6] 33-4] 30-2] 32-0] 40-2) 45-0] 48-0} 32-8] 26-6] 22-6 23-6 
Veal, shoulder.} 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8} 15-7] 17-1) 27-4] 26-4] 23-0] 19-0] 17-9] 18-8] 21-6] 24-0] 24-4] 18-2] 13-5] 12-3] 12-1 
Mutton, roast.j; 1 “ | 11-8! 12-2) 16-8} 19-1] 20-8) 34-9] 36-2] 31-8] 28-7] 27-6] 30-4] 30-0] 31-5] 32-3] 26-9] 22-5! 19-2] 21-4 
Pork, leg. 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0} 19-5) 19-9] 37-1] 39-1] 33-6] 30-0} 26-1] 29-7] 25-2! 30-2] 30-4] 22-5] 15-0] 14-5! 15-1 
Pork salt. <3... 2 “ | 21-8! 25-0) 34-4] 35-2) 37-0] 68-41 71-6! 65-0) 52-2] 50-4] 55-4] 50-8) 54-2] 54-4] 46-4] 30-8] 28-6] 29-2 
Bacon, break- 

£11 OMS oi Seat Sra “| 15-4) 17-8] 24-5) 24-7] 25-7) 50-0) 54-4] 51-4] 40-8] 39-1] 42-6] 35-2) 38-2] 40-4! 30-9] 17-2] 18-8] 19-9 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2! 28-2) 40-6] 38-4) 37-2) 72-0] 77-0) 50-6] 44-0) 45-2] 49-2] 43-4] 43-8] 42-6] 32-2] 23-0] 24-8] 25.6 
Figgs, fresh....| 1 doz} 25-7} 30-0} 33-3] 33-7] 25-8) 43-9] 55-0] 36-5] 32-7] 33-4] 34-9] 35-8] 35-0] 35-1] 25-4] 19-5] 22-9] 19-2 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4} 28-4) 28-1] 25-1) 34-8] 48-3] 33-4] 30-5! 30-6] 31-0] 31-6] 30-7] 31-1] 20-9] 15-1] 18-1] 15-4 
Milk 5.5286. 6qts.| 36-6) 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 53-4} 72-0} 90-0] 86-4] 72-6} 69-6] 70-8] 72-0} 73-2] 74-4] 67-8] 59-4] 55-8] 54-6 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4) 52-0) 58-0] 55-2] 96-21131-0)102-8] 77-4] 80-2] 80-0] 84-4] 88-4] 73-2] 57-8] 42-8] 49-8 48-0 
Butter cream- 

OLry..cs2 shee. 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7) 31-9] 33-9) 32-7) 53-4) 72-5) 59-2] 45-5) 44-4) 43-6] 46-7] 48-4] 40-1] 32-8] 24-5] 28-8] 97-0 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1) 17-6) 18-5} 20-5) 21-4] 33-1! 40-2] 39-6} 30-7/§34-6] 32-1/§32-9]§33-91§32-9]§26-61§21-0 §19-5/§19-8 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6) 15-7] 17-5) 19-1] 19-8} 30-3] 37-8) 37-9] 27-9]§34-6] 32-1/§32-9/§33-91§32-9]§26-6}§21-0 §19-51§19-8 

Tead st Bleu: 15 “ | 55-5) 58-5] 66-0) 61-5) 64-5/117-0/138-0)124-5)105-0)100-5)114-0]115-5]115-5]115-5) 94-5) 90-01 82-5] 82-5 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0} 28-0} 33-0} 32-0} 32-0} 68-0] 80-0] 64-0} 49-0/$45-0} 53-0/§52-0/§49-0 §50- 0) §33 -0)§30-0}§26-01§27-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5} 21-0} 22-0} 21-5] 40-0] 41-5] 31-0] 27-5] 27-5] 29-0] 31-5] 31-5) 31-0} 25-0] 24-0] 23-0} 23-0 
12 (Coe A 9: Sa 2 “ | 10-4) 10-6) 10-4) 11-4] 11-6] 22-0) 34-2] 21-6] 19-0/$20-6] 22-0}]§21-0]§20-8]§20-4 $18 -81§17-2}§15-8)/§15-8 
Beans, hand- 

picked....... Dae 8-6} 9-4) 10-8} 12-4} 12-0) 34-2) 23-8) 18-0] 17-6) 17-4] 15-8] 17-4] 24-0] 18-6] 12-2] 8-6] 7-41 7-6 
Apples, evapor- 

ated | hAe. . 1 9-9) 7-7) 11-5} 12-0} 12-9] 22-4] 29-2) 21-4] 23-5) 20-3] 20-1] 21-1] 21-3] 20-8] 17-7] 16-1] 14-8] 14-9 
Prunes, med- 

BITIYD. Reese oe 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6] 9-9) 11-9} 12-2) 17-7) 27-6] 19-2} 19-21 18-6] 15-8] 13-4] 13-5] 16-3] 11-9] 10-8] 10-9] 11-2 
Sugar, granula- 

OC, FP AER 21-6} 22-0} 24-0) 23-6) 22-0) 43-2) 86-8] 50-8] 32-0} 51-2) 31-6] 32-41 29-2] 27-6] 25-2} 24-0] 29-6] 31-2 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ 10-0} 9-8! 10-8; 11-0} 10-2) 20-2) 40-8) 24-0} 15-2) 24-4] 15-0! 15-2] 13-8] 13-2] 12-0] 11-4] 14-2] 15-2 
ea, blac aa 8-2} 8-3) 8-7) 8-9} 9-1) 14-2) 16-5) 14-0] 13-6]§16-4| 18-0]$17-91817-7/§16-5]§13-8}8§11-6 $10-5/§10-4 
Tea, green..... Pee: 8-7} 8-7) 9-1) 9-3) 9-4) 13-6] 17-0) 14-7] 15-21816-4) 18-0]817-9}817-7/§16-5]§13-8/§11-6 $10-5)§10-4 

OMe... 285... s 8-6] 8-8) 8-9} 9-4) 9-4) 10-7] 15-1] 14-1] 12-9] 13-5} 15-4] 15-1] 15-2] 14-5] 12-5} 10-8) 10-0] 9-9 
Potatoes....... 3 bag| 24-1] 28-0) 30-3) 36-0} 43-7} 62-0/204-9] 41-1] 45-9] 43-0/119-1] 57-9] 41-0] 88-7] 36-1] 21-8] 30-7] 31-6 
Vinegar........ Rvgt.| F-Ferer Boa) 8) Ee Si) aD): 120) 21-O1e- L201 &.40] | BON 1 LOPS £-01., 101. '1-01 ee @las SORE 9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....]...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-43/12- 65/16 -65)12-25]10-22/10-36/11-29)10-80/10-94111-17/ 8-54] 6-90] 6-83! 6-86 








GH : A : ? 4 . C. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. : ; ; s 
Starch,laundry| 4 }b.| 2-9) 3-0} 3-1) 3-2) 3-2] 4-7] 4-8! 4-6] 4-01 4-0] 4-21 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 4-0] 3-9] 3-8] 3-8 























Coal, anthra- > 

Cite: S40... Ky ton} 39-5) 45-2) 48-1) 55-0) 53-2) 71-5) 99-5)112-3]107-5/111-5/108-6]101-3]100-91100-5) 98-71 97-6] 95-9 95-6 
Coal, bitumin- 

US? Bb ce ees “1 31-1) 32-3) 35-0) 38-7] 38-4) 57-7] 70-0! 77-9] 67-8] 72-4] 63-9] 63-3] 62-9] 63-11 61-7| 59-81 57-8] 57-7 
Wood, hard...|“ cd.| 32-5} 35-3] 38-8) 42-5) 40-9] 67-3] 79-5} 88-0] 77-7] 79-5] 77-11 76-11 76-6] 75-8] 75-01 69-1 63-0} 61-8 
Wood, soft.....|“ “ | 22-6) 25-5) 29-4] 30-6) 31-7] 49-7] 60-7] 65-31 58-0] 59-4] 56-1] 56-7] 55-11 53-8] 54-6 49-9] 46-6] 46-1 
Coal oil....... 1 gal.) 24-0) 24-5) 24-4) 23-7] 22-4! 27-1] 35-6] 37-9] 31-6] 31-2] 30-3] 31-1] 31-0] 31-0] 29-6] 27-4] 27-0 27-0 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

ight" 2-28. e2.8 1-50) 1-63] 1-76] 1-91 1-87 2-73) 3-45] 3-81) 3-48] 3-54) 3-36] 3-29] 3-27] 3-24] 3-20] 3-04! 2-90] 2-88 

( $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
BRent.......... 4 mo.| 2-37) 2-89] 4-05) 4-75] 4-88) 4-65] 6-29] 6-73] 6-89} 6-96] 6-85] 6-91] 6-96] 7-03] 7-041 6-47] 5-96] 5-81 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TtTotalsZ 22 «.|. 2.2% 9-37)10-50/12-79 aes 20-09) 26 - 44) 22 -84)20-57)20-98/21- 54120-04121 - 21121-49118 -82/16- 45115-74115 -58 


—---——————— 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 








i $ 3 $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61} 5-83) 6-82) 7-29) 7-26)12-46/16-59]12-53/10-37/10-96]11-47|10-74]10-93/11-17] 9-06] 7-30] 7-23] 7-19 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81) 5-26; 5-81) 6-34) 6-59]..... 15-41/11-39} 9-37) 9-69]10-72] 9-62] 9-89/10-50}] 8-46] 6-85] 6-87) 6-95 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83] 6-55] 7-04; 7-26/12-30115-96/12-46/10-21/10-77}11-73}10-79]10-79/10-99] 8-89] 7-28] 7-21] 7-23 
Qaebec.Lici. <6 clesine 5-15; 5-64) 6-33! 6-87) 6-86)12-28/15-70/11-61] 9-62] 9-89]10-93) 9-93]10-15|10-31} 7-78] 6-34] 6-39] 6-32 
BTATIO.S Tee «00s Bice 6-01) 5-60} 6-50) 7-20) 7-09 12-69/16-90/12-19/10-13}10-20}11-38}10-86/10-86]11-15] 8-44] 6-76] 6-78! 6-83 
Manitoba............ 5-85} 6-19] 7-46) 7-87] 7-84)12-39)16-46/12-15]10-01| 9-77]10-45}10-50]10-58110-86] 8-02] 6-75} 6-72] 6-61 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86) 6-92) 7-86) 8-25) 8-04)12-66/16-21}12-38]10-15!10-24/10-67/10-87{11-27]11-24] 8-19] 6-71] 6-57] 6-63 
Alberta Oi2n..0) ..<a5 6-02} 6-50) 8-00} 8-33) 7-83/12-91]17-03]12-02] 9-85] 9-92110-61/10-81]11- 2511-37] 8-33] 6-64] 6-43] 6-51 
British Columbia....| 6-90) 7-74] 8-32) 9-13] 9-04/13-34]17-55]13 -27/11-47/11-28]11-95/11-88]12-07|12-36| 9-58] 7-72] 6-47 7-55 





{December only. §Kind most sold. ‘*For electric light and gas see text. 
ttAn allowance for the cst of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
cota | ete 84 F ‘Euless 
LOCALITY o|°9 = & ba > AR 

BB dg Ata ore ce le wi | eB | go | ¢8 

26/25) 8s5|85|35| 35 a heen da oan 

#5 Be | 2&8) Se es| ae 43 ABT | 28 | 38 

oh 4 eee ae og ap o | #242 om 

mom | Oe | tS & > a a Q 2a 2a 

al ga) +=) gered Melee vee > f=; a ea ea 

cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 21-6 | 17-5 | 16-5 | 11-8] 9-6 12-1 15-1 14-6 19-9 22-9 
Nova Scotia (average)... aeieloree whe 23-0 | 18-5 | 16-7 | 12-5 | 10-4 11-0 15-5 16-1 18-3 21-2 
1—Sydney.........ccsee0- 23 18-7 | 17 13-7 | 11-8 11-8 16-5 15-2 18-7 20-6 
2—New Glasgow.......... 25 20 16 11-3 9 10 15 16-8 18-4 20-3 
$—Ambherst.?.....¢.00000 20 15 15 DER | Sena | GaSe Pare Ree ee 15 13-5 19 20-7 
4—Halifax:! 0.08 0.02. --| 26-5 | 18-8 | 20 13-5 | 11-4 10-2 15-3 15-4 18-6 21-9 
56—Windsor........ seia'stiseee 20 20 15 12 10 12 15 16-5 15 19-3 
6—“Drurosee {2.30 ee 23-3 | 18-7 | 17 12-7 | 10 11 16 19 20-1 24-1 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 22-7 | 18-5 | 18-7 | 13-2 | 11-8 8 16-3 14 20-7 23-2 
New Brunswick (average)...| 24-7 | 19-4 | 20-1 | 13-1 | 11-0 18-5 16-7 17-3 19-1 21-7 
—Moncton......cccsccese 25-5 | 18 17-2 | 12-5 9-7 12 17-2 15-1 19-7 21-8 
9—Saint John.... 23-7 | 18-5 | 19-7 | 14-5 | 11-7 13-1 16-7 16-8 18-2 20-8 
sie Beit gt crt (eae 21-2 | 22-5 | 13 12-5 15 15 20-7 19-4 21-9 
11—Bathurst............... 25 20 21 12:5 | 10 14 18 16-5 19 22-3 
Quebec (average)............ 19-6 | 16-9 | 17-4 | 11-4 7-5 7:2 13-9 14-4 19-3 21-4 
12—Quebee! ...6dsscccce ee 19-2 | 17-6 | 15-9 | 13-9 9-1 6-8 15-4 15-4 18-6 22-3 
13—Three Rivers........... 19 17-5 | 18-8 | 12-7 9-2 7-8 14-7 15-9 23-2 24-6 
14—Sherbrooke............ 23-7 | 17-5 | 21 13-2 8 10-3 15 17-1 17-9 20-1 
15—Sorels: ees el eee 17-4 | 16-7 | 15-7 8 5:7 5-7 12-7 12-3 20 22-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe Bs aH ae 15-7 | 138-6 | 12-8 9-6 6-7 7 11-4 13-4 19-5 22-8 
17—St. John’s............ .| 22-5 | 18-7 | 19-3 | 12-3 7-7 7:7 13-5 1225 tet. oe 20-8 
18—Thetford Mines........ 14 13-7 | 12-2 | 10 5-5 7-7 12-5 16-9 17-7 18-5 
19—Montreal............... 24-1 | 19-2 | 22 11-2 | 8-2 5 15-1 13-3 19-2 20-4 
20—Hulls oe... ten 21-2 | 17-2 | 18-7 | 11-6 7:5 6-5 14-4 12-7 18-1 20-1 
Ontario (average)............ 21-8 | 17-6 | 16-5 | 12-3 9-8 13-4 15-5 14-4 19-3 22°3 
21—Ottawal. i... fcc ccke 24-6 | 18 17-1 | 12-5 8-4 9 15-3 12-9 19-4 21-8 
22—Brockville............. 23-8 | 19 17 12-3 8-8 7-7 14-5 11-8 19-8 21-6 
23—Kingston............... 22-3 | 17-3 | 17-5 | 12-9 8-6 9-9 15-4 12-6 17-8 19-8 
24—Belleville.............. 18 15 15:4 | 11-7 8-7 11-7 15-3 12 19-8 22-2 

25—Peterborough.......... 21-4 | 16-6 | 16-4 | 12-4 | 9 13-3 15-7 13-7 19-1 22 
26--Oshawa:.., 155.54. Seek cet 19-7 | 15-7 | 16-4 | 11 9-9 12 14-2 13 17-7 20-4 

27—Orillia.........ccccece. 21-7 | 17-7 | 18-3 | 12 10-5 15-5 15 16-5 19-2 22 
28——Toronto, ..3.5..e%s00% 24-1 | 18-5 | 18-4 | 12-5 | 11-1 13-4 16-4 13-6 20 24-3 

29—Niagara Falls.......... 22-7 | 18-7 | 18-7 | 13-5 7 16-3 14-5 15 18-5 21 
30—St. Catharines......... 22-1 | 17-6 | 17 11-9 8-6 13-3 14-7 13-5 18-8 21-4 
31—Hamilton....... eoveces| 20°9 | 18-5 | 18-7 | 18-3 | 11-4 15-3 15-6 15-5 19-4 22-9 
32—Brantford..............| 23:2 | 17-9 | 17-6 | 12-3 8-9 13 16-2 14-5 18-6 22-3 
33—Galt....... 23 20-2 | 17-6 | 14 11-5 16 17-4 13 19-4 22-4 
4—Guelph... 20 16-2 | 17-5 | 12-7 | 11-1 14-1 13-1 14 18-4 22-4 
35—Kitchener.......... ere Dee tdi 14-8 | 12-1 | 10 13-7 14-5 14 17-5 20-2 
Eat rey y alesis Rislelaeateus 20-2 | 17 16 11-2 9-6 14-2 15 14 18-7 21-2 
37—Stratford...........0...| 20:2 | 17 14-6 | 11-7 9-9 13-5 152) [em eee 19-1 23-3 
38—London........ be evectre| Zico | suo) MG dod 9-7 13-1 15-4 15-3 19-7 22-5 
39—St. Thomas.. Bticiey (ras 18 16-1 | 12-8 9-3 13-9 17-7 14-8 19-5 21-7 
40—Chatham......... eoee-| 19-5 | 16-4 | 15-5 | 12 9-1 14-2 14-8 13-1 18-9 21-4 
41—Windsor........... eoces| 20-4 | 16-7 | 16 11-7 | 10 13-3 15-2 11-3 17-5 20-6 
42—Sarnia.............. --.| 20-3 | 16-7 | 16 12-8 9-7 13-5 13-2 15-3 19-4 23-6 
43—Owen Sound........ OOo eA 15 13-6 | 10-7 9 13-7 14-1 11 19-8 21-5 
44—North Bay............. 2 17-5 | 16-7 | 11-1 8-1 14-5 16-5 15-7 19-4 23-2 
45—Sudbury............... 24-4 | 19-7 | 16-8 | 12-8 | 11-1 14-3 17-8 16-7 20-1 23-4 
46—Cobalt......... sieierealsie’s 19 16 15 1S 9 ta UES 7a) eer eres (hee eee 15-5 15 18-4 21-8 
47—Timmins............... 27-2 | 21-6 | 16-1 | 13-2 | 12 16 17-4 16-8 20 22-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 20 15-7 | 15-1 | 11-1 8-6 11-6 14-5 16-7 20-1 22-3 
49—Port Arthur............ 23-5 | 20 16-5 | 18-7 | 11-5 14 17 18 23-9 26-8 
50—Fort William........... 24-3 | 17-9 | 16-7 | 12-9 | 10-1 14-5 18-2 17-3 22-3 26-3 
Manitoba (average).......... 19-5 | 14-7 | 15-1] 9-9] 8-1 10-4 14-5 12-9 22-2 24-3 
51—Winnipeg........... see] 20-6 | 15-2 | 15-4 9-4 8-4 10-4 16-4 15-7 22-7 25-5 

52—Brandon............... 18-3 | 14-2 | 14-8 | 10-3 oF 10:3 12-5 10 21-6 23 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 21-4 | 16-7 | 15-3 | 10-2 | 7-9 10-6 14.2 13-0 22-3 26-2 
63—Regina see 21-3 | 15-9 | 15-3 9-5 7:7 9-9 14-8 15 22-7 25-9 
hi Dance Albert 23 18-7 | 17 12 9-3 11-3 14-3 12-3 23-4 26-2 
55—Saskatoon 17-6 | 14-1 | 13 8-7 6-9 10-3 12-9 9-6 20-6 25-7 
56—Moose Jaw 23-5 | 18-1 | 16 10-5 7-7 10-7 14-7 15 22-4 27-1 
Alberta (average) 18-2 | 14-7 | 12-8 9-3 8-3 11-3 12-4 12-4 20-2 24-5 
57—Medicine Hat 19-2 | 15 14-2 | 10-6 8-2 13 12-2 11-8 20-6 24-4 
68—Drumheller 16:5 | 13-7 | 11 eid (gate ee 10 10-5 12 17 23-3 
59—Edmonton 18-7 | 14-6 | 13-3 8-3 6-7 10-7 14-7 14 20-2 24-2 
60—Calgary............00.. 19-7 | 16-7 | 14-1 9-2 9-2 10-7 13-6 11-9 22-3 25-1 
61—Lethbridge............. 16-8 | 138-3 | 11-3 8-7 9 12-3 TO Riege4 20-8 25-5 
British Columbia (average).| 23-4 | 19-0 | 16-6 | 12-0 | 11-4 14-8 16-2 16-1 22-3 26-0 
62—Fernie. ..........000c06 22 18 16 11 12-5 14 15 15 22 27-5 
63 Nelson. ..2%25.0.6 calm 22-5 | 19 16 11-5 | 11-2 14-5 Le 18 22 25-9 
G4—T rail | tee Aree el G!) 16-5 | 14 9-7 8-7 14 15-5 15 22-1 25-5 
65— New Westminster.. weraserere 23-4 | 18-5 | 17-7 | 12-9 | 10-6 15-1 15-3 16-1 21-9 25-3 
66—Vancouver............. 24-8 | 19-6 | 16-9 | 12 12-7 iss 16-2 16-3 22-9 26-2 
Gi-—Victoriawiy. -pcnen en 25-9 | 20:7 | 17-2 | 12-4 | 18-1 15-3 16-7 16-7 21-8 25-7 

68—Nanaimo............06. 24-5 | 19-7 | 17-2 | 12-7 | 12-6 16-5 17-7 14 23-7 27 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 25 20 17-5 | 13-7 | 10 13-7 16 17-4 22-1 25-1 





& Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. e Grocers’ quotations. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1933 








Fish 











Canned salmon 
(kind most 
sold), 
per lb. tin 


Lard, pure leaf 
best, per Ib. 





and extras, 


Fresh, specials 
per doz. 


Milk, in bottles, 
per quart. 


ee — |__| | ____.__._._..__ | .., 
—_—_—_—_———— SS OOOO | — | | | eee | 


2] ig Fr) A i so 
be . a 
agilfe | iek} 8 | 8. 3 
o p= ry ° 
eQeo Qi = Qiao — ou a— 
@as | SU x 23 a a. 8 
££ (338/222 / 28 | 28 ag 
es mi Ear | a i 
cents cents cents cents cents cents 
16-8 21-5 13-4 12-0 49-3 16-3 
12-0 Geo Webbe. a] Meee os: 46-5 14-5 
7:5 U4 Bae ye Al ee so: 41-6 12-8 
13-5 BO) ll Sees. a Ne 45 15-3 
ed GS ee IS Sees | Ak ae | cle 50 15 
12 Pe SINS oes cee | Deite s Aak Se 55 14 
er . eee 25 Fa 5 See |e Ses ot oe 50 15 
15 20) Hae ....t See a 37°5 15 
15-0 BOO Lie teehee 53-7 15:3 
15 20° IB ets A] Ske case 51-7 15-5 
15 Oe EB i. dl eee, 50 14-1 
ee 3 Ged 25 Be, 2 ee pe Us ate 60 18 
BSR ger ore ol] a 2a) | ae cg: | | eT os 13-5 
RB ic Sed Bite | eee fle ete a 15-8 
Sos ares cas | I eg Aegean |Ien ge & compat ON a a 11-6 
Ss 5 Mesa | We St Ace | SROs ENE [pat ed He 2 See pe coe 16-5 
te eats |, 75 Rian | oe 25 ei ie Sa Se 18 
RG & SU Gas | PENG asl SN arene IIe eZ | Ee Co | ea 18 
piers ce Ap Ae SON «ts Alin Mo Ab eeeeee cathe icee. ocd 18 
Sec OAD | es ee <2 | 5 ie 20 
Eas ects | eee. aera | Ae MMe) orcs kere a1 (Oe eee 14-2 
es LEGIB eos 5 Ae ee 2 eee ee 5 Meee ee 10 
15-5 22-7 18-8 8-8 51-7 16-1 
16-5 24-3 22-7 8-3 50 15-4 
Bid Se 25 16-5 6 Lo See 15 
12 21 i ay da ie 18 ea 50 14 
Riad Gee ae | Use Aa ee lee 2 Bae leew eed | Le de Weal 16 
Be Dee 25 Bape ame ee! CoRR Ik Sn Ae | ae 15-2 
MBP; 8: 25 We: ctatera sll Sen eeeycey | See ar 15 
I 6 Ses cat | © ast Seer | ak Rene eee See ba Se 18 
Boia ebechcee [IS cosy Dice (eae a Aan Oe ORR llc |e 2 SE eke | ee Seana 16-5 
7, ee 25 Be 2 Owe fe tS oan | ve ee |e ee Se ee 
Reel Pats DS Ab oA: ctl] Saat s Ae 15 
ae ane 19 De Meee 12-5 1) oe ees 12-5 
AD 5 Be ions LE oPS 6 SES Ik es eM Rae MME eee 15-5 
pa pire Allee eens 5 <4] Depressi) Bakhtin ca] See 20 
LOG Wikies Abe tet d a Byte bol aoe eee 18 
We 1: ae 17 Fens See ieee eee 55 eee 
8 EA eed] Bye os 20 Se es eek 17-5 
RE oe A Bag bes 2 iors | sae | ies a MD 
be ce Al ett fal See cae Se Sal tee. ee Es, elena te 
es ee Ces ee 20 ps Coke ee Smee 17-4 
19-0 22-6 AS 4 ee | ie ee 14-9 
ae: Meee 22-9 15 Se 5 See 15-2 
19 22-3 1s 84) Banos A Aes 14-5 
20-7 21-6 10-1 LSD Moe eo 17:4 
20 21-3 2 | ees eee ate 18-2 
23 23 10-2 1D: SA ee 16 
19-7 21 9 Ds ale ees oe 15:5 
20 21-2 iI to Waahat | ok 20 
19-9 19-9 9-5 13-5 45-0 17-6 
18-5 POON | Pere oe | fees Ames |p 15 
20 17-5 9 ibasohye |e Se Sa 17-5 
22-5 20 (oa | ees (ieee 45 17-5 
19-3 20-7 DW (eso Stee | |b ae aes | oe 19 
19 17-6 OS ll eRe cea eee 03 19 
15-6 18-0 11-8 7 a 0 | ae a 18-9 
25 25 11 DALES Io. ae teemine (fe Sea Pome: See 
18 20 12-5 fe | Rae Sone 20-7 
oh) are 19 B eS SARA lel, ene |e ee ane 19-5 
13-7 GS 8 aes cee? 10 lovee 17-5 
11-2 HSN te tee ce crs UDG |e Sees 16-9 
10-2 DSO Muka ste Sen ae oe 19 
SS all sine sell saaies eal bio a eee 20 
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2,—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 

















3 oS ‘J Canned Vegetables 
@ g = a 2 
° = 3 A Be S| 
- = o a a3 a @ og 
oe 5 3 Gael g2 | ge | = E 
Se | a fee] Sasi 3 os | #8 | ¢ $8 
Locality ae ane oh gF28 = &. ao _" 8 9 ah on 
2 2 S82 | -A5 2 4 pen ce: 2a as 
Sol ee ieee | gseelese | oe | aeel | bee <a | ode 
se} 28 | 32/s85/ 381] 88 | #28 | 88) ge | §38 
6) a} D fe a} es} H = A e) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Deminton (average)............+.-.. 19-8 5-5a| 14-7 7 4-6] , 7-9 10-7 41-7 11-7 11-5 
Nova Scotia (average).............. 19-2) 62] 146] 32] 49/9 7-7] 43-7] 12-0] 11-4] 11-4 
1—Sydney:......cccc...ccswdere- 18-7 6-7 | 16-5 2-9 AS ) Oehey-A }... 48-8... 41-47] OT -9 11-2 
2—New Glasgow...0........0005 18-8 | 5-3-6] 14 8-2 4-9} Ofl7-4 4... 49 11-8 | * 40-2 10-9 
8—“Amberat..... .5.. sebue . <i dese so 19 6 15 3:3 5 3 6-7 14-5 12-2 11-2 10-8 
SEL AU AE TR, . wsieds ce «o> cet eibelen <- 18-7 6-7 14.2 3-4 4-7 cole ae | ey & Se 11-4 10-8 10-8 
BS Wind SOP... «6.0 Welk scl tsttoe © oi: Se Zan) SB e 13-7 3-1 5 8 15 12-3 12-3 12-3 
Glues: 2 Ses. haisavesea ae coe 21-5 6 14 330R! 5 8-5 13-2 12-6 11-9 12-1 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... 19-2 6-7 15 2-8 5 8-3 13-7 12-5 12 12 
New Brunswick (average).......... 19-8 6-8 4-1 3-2 4-5 ay 12-4 11.2 10-9 10-9 
8-2Monctoris......) 528.0. .f Mees.) 19-4 6-7 14-4 3-3 4-6 9-2 11-7 11-7 11-3 Tiel 
9—Saint Gobi... jo. LLM ales Mees 19-2 |5-3-7-3 14-8 2:90 4-5 7-3 12-2 10-8 10-5 10-4 
10—Frederictoz...... the asst Ga Nae 18-5 aco 14-5 3-2 5 7-2 13.2 11-2 10-8 11-2 
11—Bathursts 560M occ uteisttens o. io 6-7 12-5 3:2 4 UD Neve. 11 il 11 
Quebee (average) 18-4 4-3 13-2 2-8 4-4 6-9 19-9 10-6 16-3 16-4 
— uebec.. EE eS PI a nt ee 20-8 §-5-7 13-2 3-1 4-7 7:7 11 10-3 10-5 10-5 
38—Three Rivers................-. 19-4 3-3-4 14-4 3 4-5 6-6 11-5 10-2 11-1 10-4 
14—Sherbrooke...................-. 18 4 13 2-8 5-2 6-8 11-6 10 10-9 11-4 
15--Sorel 2:23... See se. cb cetelels a 1G alae 14-7 Did WR 2 | 6-3 10 10-2 10-2 10-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 18-6 3-3 13-2 2-2 5 7-1 11-1 10 9-7 10 
17—=Bt. John’s.32 3.05.60. oes os 15-8 3-3-4 11-7 2-5 4-5 7-5 11.9 LO: - Gh = oe 11-2 
18—Thetford Mines............... 22-4 3-3 12-3 3-1 4-7 5-7 10-4 10 10-1 10-1 
19—Montreal.................0.5. 18-6 4-5-3 13-9 3-2 5-1 7:5 10-4 10 10-5 10-5 
20—Hall., 54 ..cb nb cob. © 16 4-7 12 3-1 4-2 6-9 11-2 9-3 9 9 
Ontario (average)..........-....... 18-8 5-1 14.5 2:5 4-5 8-6 ii-i Wi-1 11-0 10-8 
21—Ottawa. Dict. Oe os oc ee 16-5 {5-3-7-3 14.2 3-2 4-9 8-8 10:3 10-4 10-3 10-2 
22—Brock vile. . jose sabi ook etocele 15-1 4-5-3 13 2-8 4-3 8-4 10 10-2 10-2 10-2 
28—Kingstons, .. 6.0 oie oo picrsieloreietes 15-9 4-7 14.2 2-9 4-4 8-7 11-3 10 10 10 
24—Belleville............-......... 18-7 4.7 14.2 2-2 4.9 7-9 10-4 9-9 9-8 9-8 
25—Peterborough.................. 17-3 4-7 13-5 2-4 4 8-5 9-9 9-9 10-5 19.9 
26=—QOSHAWA LS 5.0.05 ge oa ecbiodaeunn. 18-4 2-67 NNR | 2-2 4-5 9-7 10-7 10-7 ll 10-7 
27-~Orillia nc. saaccdiacicts ves beets n. 18-2 4 14-7 2 4-J 8-7 10 11-5 11-9 11-2 
28— Toronto sc... decisis cbitedtees os 22-7 |5-3-6-7 14-5 2-7 4-5 8-5 10-2 10-9 10-8 10-9 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 19-1 4.7 15:5 2-2 4-2 7-9 11 10-7 10 10-1 
80—St. Catharines................. 17-9 |4:7-6-7 14 2:3 4-3 9-6 11-7 10-5 10-8 10-7 
31—Hamilton...i..cccbeccbew cide os 23-7 4-6-7 14-7 2-2 4.4 8-9 10-2 11 10-7 10-7 
$2—Brantiord....isccistioessicecsns cs 20-1 |4-7-6-7 15 2-2 4 9-1 10-2 11 il 11 
3a Galt. 2 sh iiacleeciabionaeen 21-6 4-7-6 15-8 2-2 5 8-4 10-5 11-4 11 10-7 
34—Gitel ph 22 iiss dicica tic anropittetts.<-e « 20 4-5-3 15-3 2-1 4-7 10-2 11-2 11-5 10-9 11-38 
35— Kitchener 18-7 4-7 14-9 2-2 4.7 9-1 11-1 10-9 10-4 10-6 
86--Woodstock 18-4 4-5-3 14-1 2 4-5 8-5 10-4 11 10-8 11-1 
BI SUELALOLGS. discs 'eveiniectioe woes 18 4-7-6 15 2 4-9 9-2 11-8 11-4 11-1 10-6 
SS LONG ON 2s. s cs dioievelgsisicie breeiceares ¢ 19-3 |4-7-5-3 15-7 2:2 4.4 8-1 10-7 11 10-9 10-9 
89=St iT MOMAS. Finlnesicieoblaros se. 18-5 |4-7-5-3 14-9 2-2 4.8 8-9 12-3 12-4 11-8 11-7 
40—Chathany, oi ccclesicicieheteiaels ss 18-2 4-5-3 14-7 2-2 5 8-7 10-2 11-4 11-5 11-2 
41—Windsor............0-2.00005 17-7 |5-3-7-3 13-5 2-2 3-7 7-3 10-8 10-6 11 11-1 
AP— Sarnia’) cs2cg.sv0 tetuarnmitortee- 17-3 4 15 2-1 4-8 8-9 11-3 11-5 11-1 10-8 
43—Owen Sound..........-....... 21 4-5-3 16 2-2 4-4 7-7 11-7 11-2 11-8 11 - 
44—North Bay...........2.... -. 19-5 CAAT hs Ih oh, oe ae 3 5 9-2 12-2 10-6 10-4 10-5 
AG Sid WUT sce kctevee tie reteset oe 18-8 5-3 12 2:9 5 6-1 14-6 11-1 11-2 10-9 
AG—Coballt..5 tocicdcacttensthe tee oe 19-5 Ste TS A eae 3:5 4 8-1 12 12-9 13-5 13-1 
47—Timmins: 3 22 osc avec b oe cers « 19-4 5-6 13-6 3-2 4.9 8-8 11-8 12-4 12-6 11-8 
48—Sault Ste. Maris.............. 15-4 4-8-3 15 3-2 5 8-8 12-7 11-3 11-8 11-6 
49—PorBATtRuUr.tcccenecce ost ss - 20 4-5-3 14-5 2-7 ie (ce eee, ge 11-1 10-6 10 
60—Fort William................. 19-4 4-5-3 13-2 2°8 4-4 7-9 10-4 11-6 11-4 11-1 
Manitoba (average)............. ae 21-3 | 5-6 16-@ 2-8 4-5 9-5 10-2 13-6 12-9 12-8 
51—Winnipeg........ aigravensie ete oo 21-5 |» 5-6-6 16 2-7 4.2 9-5 9-6 12-8 12-6 12-4 
62—Brandon, . . 3.6 2o.08 So sasics coe ss « 21 4-4-4 ]........ 2-8 4-7 9-5 10:8 14-4 13-1 13-1 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 21-6 5-2 14-8 2-6 4.2 8-9 16-1 14.2 13-7 13-7 
b3——Regina 055 <kencogecck obese . 20-4 4-5-6 15 2-6 5 8-8 9-2 14-7 13-8 13-4 
54—Prince Albert.................. 21-4 4.8 14 2-4 3-8 7-7 9-7 13-7 13-5 13-5 
55—Saskatoon.........0c0ce0000--- 19-4 5-7 15 2-7 4-2 9-5 10-2 13-8 13-3 13-3 
22-7 5-6 15 2-6 3-9 9-5 11-3 14-7 14-2 14-7 
22°0 6-0 14-7 2°% 4-6 7-2 9-6 13-5 14-06 14-0 
D8 - Srihct eee 14 2-8 4-7 6-8 9-7 14-1 13-8 14 
20 5-4 13 2-8 5 6-4 9-3 13-7 14-4 14-4 
19-6 6-7b 16-3 2-7 4-6 7°5 9-3 12-3 13-6 13-6 
21-5 5-6-7 15-4 2-6 | 4-1 7-9 9 12-9 13-6 13-6 
25 ie La | Ce 2-8 4-5 7-5 10-8 14-5 14-8 14-5 
23-0 6-9 18-t 3-1 5-2 6-2 vin 13-1 18-1 12-8 
23-37 Wares... 16 2-9 5 8 8 14 15 15 
24-1 6-3 18-5 3-2 5-3 6-2 8-3 12-9 14 13-9 
G4— Frail: ixaedcddhedaaeest eter. <a 22-3 7 15 2-9 4-7 5 7-2 13-2 12-7 12-7 
65—New Westminster............. 21-4 6-3 18-6 3 4-8 5-5 6 12-3 12-8 12-4 
66—Vancouver...........0-<es-0-- 20-9 6-3 20 3 4.9 6-5 6-9 11-5 11-7 11-6 
Gi—Victoriaicsss Versessast een « 22-2 7-5 18-8 3-2 5-2 5-6 6-2 12-4 11-9 11-2 
68—Nanaimo............00eeeeee-- 26-2 7-5-8 20 3°3 5-4 7-1 8 13-2 11-9 12-6 
69—Prince Rupert............... 23-3 '6-8-8-3 }........ o°2 6 5-5 6-5 15 15 12-7 


a Chain-stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20-oz. loaf at 5c. 6c. and 7c., or 20 for $1.00. 
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< ; Potatoes Apples Py 
2 2 z ie 3 : . r. 5 
=) EB 8 2 g ea 2 > & ™ 
e | BA Z ss | 3a 1 e5 2 Es aq os 3 
BG 3S ‘ a Zao!) oe 182 a ae ZS es aA 
go. Ag o 5S ios £55 aS ae : 2.0 oi te ga 2.2 
Eo] ge | = Set or eee es Bee) |. am ok | ay Pio 
28 ag 3 = ol a3 6.2 2o @ Sia a =e 2 aS “8 
gsi} 2 | 5 » | $8 | £5 | 38 | eas] & dg EES ae Eg 
ee } A ay & cs & x 6) Se o I fe) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
3-8 3-9 -$47 19-4 20-9 14-9 11-2 17-1 16- 57-6 20-3 52-1 39-5 
3:6 4-4 “915 18-2 22-0 13-5 10-9 16-4 14-9 69-0 19-7 54-9 37- 
3-2 3-9 -946 H ohOO oes Oates ets 47 10-7 17 14. 50 PH el eyes oe eee 
3 3-8 -87 17-1 25 13 11-3 16-4 14: 65 18-7 55 38-5 
3:8 5 -762 1 Ew po he ae 16-5 11 15 Ls inal hema, Bett ie ot RIGS ee eee ae 35 
4 4-4 +934 19-3 15 12 11 17-2 16 65 20-2 55 38 
4 4-7 1-042 FAV tell ve SERRA Re Dea ol 10-1 16-5 Us Pe eee Grae 1S a eee Shoe 35 
3°8 4-6 938 19-2 25-9 12-5 11-5 16-4 WSO leona, re ee 19-: 54 40:3 
3-5 5:5 -65 13-7 Lovaas | deere 12-5 16:3 Lots laa tee WBieSeltesackee cs. ‘ 43 
3-6 4-6 -819 17-7 21-79 13-3 11-8 15-6 15-2 48-8 18- 49. 38-3 
3-9 4.4 -878 18-1 |- 25 15 12-4 16-7 15: 42-5 20-6 54 SOLS 
3-8 4-6 “801 VEG 20 13-1 12-1 14-6 14. oo 17- 41-7 |. 38-3 
3-8 5-3 - 694 15-6 20 13-2 11-3 16-1 A SS ar pt nd eS a Ue 17- 51- 40-7 
2-9 4 -903 DOOR lice. ane ‘ 12 TS? 15 ae Sat aca. ie oe ee een 35 
3-6 4-4 - 959 18-7 22°90 13-3 11-3 36-5 14. 42°8 19-8 53° od:5 |. 
3-6 4-9 -96 19-9 Ore 13-7 11-9 17-4 15- 15 22: 53 37-9 
3-9 5-2) 1-078 20-8 22-5 14-1 11-4 17-1 Beh al ine 3 A ede 19- 52 38 
2-6 4.8 +937 18-9 Pail 12-7 12-3 17:8 5: Pl facts Se Ba 22- 57 38- 
3-6 4-5 -90 a Keres al ae Bo 12 10 15-5 et Dae fhe a ees POS iioaeet ates me 37-7 
3-2 4-3 -981 18 17-5 14-3 12-8 15-2 Td (etl ote eae A BREEN fall Alesis = Ae 37-7 
4-5 3-8 +963 18 20 12-5 10-2 ilyé 16 75 Soy toe eine eee 37 
3-4 4-7 1-029 DA Ue tog Nes ee ca 15 et 16 14-4 60 20-5 oo Pat Oy; 
4 4 -969 18-7 24-2 12-8 j1-1 16-7 14. 81 19- 50- Ae 
3-4 3-5 *813 15-9 18 113: 11-1 15-5 HOSS Ne Ge oe 17: 56- 35-8 
3-4 8-9 - 993 19-9 20-6 14-7 11-3 17-0 17- 56-2 18. 52: - 36-3] - 
3-4 4-6 934 19-5 23-5 12-9 iG ayy 16-5 17 50 1S- 54- 36. 
5 4-3 77 15-5 WE ee RS 10 17-7 PDs Oe litesacuecohs & 19- 66 39-5 
4-] 4-3 -925 18-4 23-6 15-2 11 16-6 TOs 7S aad oe, 18- 53 36-8 
3-1 4 -75 15-4 DADS Heeler, Ce tino 12 16-7 LOS2 2 mates 4 1s Ee ei 36 
2-8 3-7 -772 15 AAS aia Nae: A 10-5 16-4 15 oo 19- 48 - . b4- 
3 2-7 875 18-3 20 Tae ea ee: 11-8 17-5 1S295 | vaee eS 19. 59 32: 
3-5 3-7 -86 19 PAU Mbaowl Ren lee aS 11-2 18 DIE Gn 4c io BR 21- ao 35 
4-1 4-2 1-03 18-9 1G: Oa ete. 10:8 16-2 16: 60 19- 53 35- 
2-9 4-2 1-19 22-5 7 ko ile oe 10-9 17-7 16- 60 17-5 60 3l- 
4 3-7 1-15 22-4 DSO Ween cme 11 18-1 16- 62-5 17-6 49. 37: 
3-7 4-6 1:04 21-3 pee Gri Bea, gente 11-4 17-1 15- 48 18-1 42 35- 
2-6 2-5 1-05 19-7 On et Sees es 11-4 16-5 Jiga Mitek. ena jcc bel ee Ae 2 30.2 of 
3-3 3:3 -867 17-4 DoS ie be Sal 12-5 16-5 7d Wl Sere ete 18-8 52- 34- 
3°8 4-3 +893 20-5 BBG elle ays eae 12-1 17 KATA ie [Bprge Oe es 19- 49 37-9. 
3:4 3-6 “91 18 Som eeed eee. 11-3 16-2 16- 50 HSA S| eee ten aes 34- 
2-6 2-7 933 17-8 DA See (Se Ln ae 11-8 15-8 15- 47 A ine al PRR A 34-3 - 
3-4 3-9 1:03 . 18-4 LG eo eee. fe 12-4 17-8 16- 61 20 56 36-3 
3:3 3-1 +912 18-7 23 13 10-9 15-7 Pao) | a eee 20-6 59 b4 
3 372 -918 17-4 BSE eal ee Fiat on 12-4 16-6 16398 | ce ae oe Oat este mee 36-5 |: 
2-3 O72 -971 18-8 GTA Sheol EROS Bade 10-4 19-1 16- 69 1S a ae pa Oe 34-7 
2-4 2-3 1-148 20-5 FMEA BA oo a 9-3 16-8 15-4 48 A VN el lider 3 RR, ga 36-2 
3-5 2-9 -883 17-8 2 ial eta se 11-4 17-2 1S etree we aoe! DOP Grrl toe wn eae 34-8 
4-3 3-9 80 17-7 cts nd le ee 10-6 16 LGeS elas 8% ee A eal BN Se he 37-3 
3:5 4-7} 1-15 5: Onl pate ee 20 10-6 15-8 17-2 69 19- 50 36-2 
SSP 4.4 +949 18:83 incense 12-2 11-1 17 19 64-2 19- 55 37 
4-5 4-7 1-27 PHN lil eee, Bey 15 12-3 18-5 22-5 6 EG BICR} 19- 45 40 
4-1 4-7 1-41 28-1 25 15-5 11-6 17-4 17-4 59-4 20- 49- 40-8 
3:3 4-5 +783 17-8 25, - tals eee 11-7 17-5 19 55 138-20 eee 41-7 
3-7. 4-1 1-34 25 30 14-7 11-6 17-8 17-6 52-1 21- Lien Pale 39. 
3-5 4-2 1-29 24-3 30 13-6 12-4 17-3 18-4 51-2 20- 45- 38-2 
4-0 3-3 “994 24 Osi. to on 15-0 11-8 18-2 16-8 54-9 21. 51-0 |. 39-0] . 
4.] 3 1-24 PANG bul Wie, Panel 15 11-2 18-1 15-6 52-2 22- 47 38-6 
3-9 3-5 “747 TNOE7/4-| in, Aandi [eae oe 12-4 18-2 18 57-6 20- 55 39-4 
4-4 4.2 913 18S) ied eee Sepa 16-2 11-5 18-8 18-3 58-5 22: 53-2 44.3 
4 4-2 1-07 PI VY fal (Oe be i 20 12-5 19-5 18-5 58-2 22. 52-6 42-5 
— 44 4-5 -617 A705 ep (ae One 15 11-2 18-7 18 57-7 24 54-5 46 
4-6 3-9 +926 VIE Syred Boxee 13-5 10-6 17-7 18-5 59-7 22- 50-7 44.7 
4.7 4-] 1-04 Ve ey eset] WR A i. 11-5 19-3 18-1 58-5 20- 54-9 44.] 
4-4 3-6 - 796 1 Ballo eseee 15-6 10-8 18-5 16-9 57-6 22: 53-1 49-1 | 
5-2 2-8 83 DAUR |e Mie. 19 12:2 18-1 16-3 65 23- 57-7 49-5 
4-2 4 -85 CGS ed Ra 3 | Aale eye 4) 9-1 19 16 59-3 23 53-3 50 
4-6 2-9 -829 i CGC em, es bo 15 11-2 17-1 17-1 55-2 23 50 49-1 
4-2 PAR | -848 D0 Me licn weet 15-5 9-5 17-3 17-5 55 20- 51-2 46-8 
3-8 3 -613 15) gene 15-5 11-8 21 17-8 53-3 23- 53-3 50 
5:3 3-1 -980 7p Rt! Nl RS Pe 17-8 10-1 17-3 15-4 54:8 22-2 49-2 47-1 
5-5 iS +95 lo Bia| abe. sin 15 10-5 18-7 16-2 60 25 57-5 47-5 
5-8 3-4 1-30 Al iad See ad 20 10-8 18-3 16 61-1 23-4 50-8 54-3 
5 3 1-12 PAPOR) ba Iga > 20 11 18 16-2 60 23-5 47-5 46 
5-2 Pqols) +683 15 eee 14-7 9-9 16-5 14-5 48-1 21-7 45-6). — 43-6 
4-6 2-3 -727 SG it terse 15-3 9-5 15-3 14-5 48-6 20-8 44.5 — 43-9 
4-8 3 +907 PAD SH hol Ra 19-3 9-4 16-5 13-4 50-9 19-8 46-8 45-2 
6-3 3-4 - 864 1S cee glee 10-4 16-4 14-4 51-7 23-5 52-5 48-3 
5 4 1-29 DD mall aescntere 20 9-4 18-3 18-3 58-3 20 48-3 48-3 
ees oye eet GEN Ee ee ee eG ES a EI eee RT eee ee 


| 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


































a} re S 
Lal & 4} 5 8 ° Ld - 3 . ; 
+ * a = a @ 
B12 | gel ee | | 22] 8 | & 58 | E34 
LOCALITY z 3 a lg g=| 22 | 4 f ry E | £ ng gay 
SR eS|) oe thew ose St Sf Eg 
24 |g | oa | Ee |S82| a |as| o2 | 34 | 3a y ees 
ce\selez|oelseel #¢ les] 2 | fg | Be | ga | Sees 
Salsa a| $& oe] aM | Sa] 88 Ss g pp ea 
C= | ret Ore 410 ain tC ee & a & < 
cents | cents | cents} cents | cents| cents | cents| cents | cents | cente | cente $ 
Dominion (average)....... 7-8] 7-6 | 39-7 | 41-7] 24-6 | 14-7] 3-0] 43-7] 50-7 | 11-5 5-1 15-291 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 7-81 7-41] 41-8 | 34-5 | 23-1 12-0 | 2-8 41-3 38-1 11-8 5-0 14-000 
AES oo 7-9} 77/43 | 381 | 24-2 15-2 | 2:7] 42-7] 42-7 12-3 TPA Ra Ce 
2—New Glasgow........ 7-8| 7-7.| 39-8 | 34-8 | 23-6] 12 2-9] 44 34-5] 11-3 Sell -Paes... 
3—Amnherst.......++.++- 7-8| 7-1| 50 | 39-4 | 25 10-5} 2-8] 40 38-7:|, 11-2 635i toes. 
4—Halifax............+.. 7-5] 7-21 37:7| 31 | 22 TOL PA ia Fe by ETE es 13-3 5 14-00 
rai hate y seteens seeeees 8 75 35 | 35 : 3 : 10 2-9 40 40 il : 5 ts Smet Fas 
teagereeececeses -4 | 45-2 | 35- 12 40 34-5] 11- ee eS ee 
7—-P.E.1. Charlottetown) 7.5 | 6.8 | 53.3 | 34-7 | 25 16 3-1] 48 46-5 | 13-5 5 14-40 
New Brunswick (average)) 7.4 | 7.2 | 43.6 | 36-4 | 24-6| 11-0] 2-81 41-2| 35-8] 11.6 4-8 15-125 
8—Moncton. ......-+.+-. 7-8| 7-2 | 45-8 | 37-5 | 25-8] 12.2] 3 44-5] 36-6] 11-8] 5-1 15-50g 
9—Saint Jobn....... tee] 7-2] 7-2 | 40-7 | 35-8 | 23-1] 10-8] 2-5] 40-1] 35-7] 11-5 4-8 14-75 
10—Fredericton.......... 7-2 | 7-3 | 44-2 | 37-3] 24-4] 11 3 40 34-2] 11-2 rT RE es ee 
1i—Bathurst........+.++. en Pr ae 35 | 25 10 2-7| 40 36-5] 12 £0681). 1.55.4. 5. 
Quebec (average).......... 7-2) 7-0 | 40-4 | 44-6 | 24-1] 13-3] 2-9] 44-7] 52-0] 10-2 4-8 14-375 
12—Quebec.......... cee 7-21 6-9 | 43-141 .40-3 1] 26 15-7] 3-2] 40-8] 60 10 5 13-50 
i3—Three Rivers......... 7-5 | 7-2 | 46-7 | 46-5 | 23-2] 13-6] 3-1] 51-4] 50 10-7 5 14-00 
44—Sherbrooke.......... 7-3) 7-1 | 39-7 | 44-3 | 23-8 11 2-8 41-7 48 10-2 5 |14-75-15-00 
15—Sorel..... iio i 7:3| 7 ‘| 38-8.] 43-3 | 26 11-7| 2-5] 40 55 10 5 |14-00-14-50 
ig—St. Hyacinthe........) 7.7] 6.9 | 46-7 | 52-4 | 25 13-1] 3:3] 45-6] 52 10 4-8 |13-75-14-00 
17—St. John B...eeeeeeese 7 7 38-7 | 42 94-5 12-7 2.6 46-7 55 9-3 Pd | Ie ress Oy Ve 
i8—Thotford Mines....... 7-5} 71137 | 44 | 22-7] 14-8] 2-9] 44 48 10 et id te | 
i9—Montreal............. 7-1] 6-9} 41-1 | 44-5 | 24 14-1] 2-7] 44-9] 52-7] 10-1 4-8 |14-50-14-75 
Ull....---seeeeeeees 6-7 | 6-7] 32-5] 35 | 22-7] 13 2-9} 47 47-5 | 11-6 4-1 |15-25-15-75 
Ontario (average) 7-71 7-6} 40-9 | 45-0 | 24-1 13-1 | 2-8 42-4 52-6 10-8 4-9 15- 
—Ottawa.......... Teo NN Wel AP sGnledo oo edad 18-2 | 2-7 50-3 57-1 10-2 5-1 |15-25-15-75 
22—Brock ville “1 7-5] 7-2] 41-5 | 44-7 | 25 13-2] 2-81 °87-5] 50 10-5 5 15-00 
23—Kingston........+++.. 7-2] 6-9 | 39-7 | 43-5 | 24-4] 11-5] 2-7| 47-1] 53-3] 10 5 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 7-3] 7-3 | 38-6 | 48-2 | 23-2 11-8 | 2-7 48 50 10 4:6 15-00 
25—Peterborough........ 7-4] 7-3 | 45-1] 42 | 23-3] 13 3 39-2] 44-3] 10-8 5 |14-00-14-25 
26—Oshawa.......... reel 7-6 | 7-6 | 40-7 | 54-7 | 25 12-5| 3 45 55 12 6 14-50 
At AOTULIB 4, < o'sids one stots 7-71 7:7 | 42-71 46-7 | 24-7 12.34 19.6 50 47-5 10-7 5-5 15-50 
28—Toronto, ........++++- 7-4| 7-2 | 44-2 | 49-3 | 23-7] 11-5] 2-6] 40-7] 52-1 9-7] 4-8 |14-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7-7] 7:7 | 41-64 47-6|| 20-2 | 19-6] 2:91 43 60 10-5 | 4-6 |13-00-13-25g 
30—St. Catharines........ 7-6 | 7-5 | 40-4 | 43-6 | 22-9 14-2 | 3-3 42-5 55 10-7 5 14-50g 
-31—Hamilton......... ope 7h b 758) | aap t) Abd |) O87 10:8 | 2-8 38 48-7 9-8 4-6 14-50 
-32—Brantford........ sooe] 7-8] 7-8] 41-4 | 41 24 10-9} 2-9 41-7 48-3 10-4 53 14-50 
33—Galt.....secceereeees] 7-7] 7-8 | 35-8 | 34-7 | 22-8 13-5 | 2-9 45-8 61-6 10-4 5-1 |14-75-15-00 
“34—Guelph.........-.+++. 7-6 | 7-5 | 34-9 | 44-1 | 24 11-6] 2-9] 43-3] 50 10-3 5-2 |14-75-15-00 
“35—Kitchener............] 7.7] 7.5 | 36-3 | 46 23-9 12-6} 2-7 36-7 48 10-4 4.3 15-00 
36—Woodstock...........- 8-2 | 7:8 | 30.42} 90-411 24-4 10-4] 2-8 42-3 49-8 10-5 4-8 |14-25-14-50 
$¢—vtratford (1). .....5.- 7-81 7-6 | 43 45-1 | 24-6 12 2-7 43-7 56 12 53 15-00 
38—London.......... soo] 7-7 | 7-6 | 45-1 | 40-3 | 223] 13-2] 2-6] 40-9] 53-3 9-9 5 |15-00-15-25 
39—St. Thomas.......... 8-2] 7-9] 44-9] 44-3] 24-8] 12-9] 2-7] 44 53-7 | 10-2 5-2 |14-00-15-00 
40—Chatham............ 7-9 | 7-8 | 43-6 | 45-6 | 23 13-1] 2-9] 41-9] 56-7 9-9 5-1 |15-00-15-50 
-41—Windsor.............. ih ed 39-6 | 39-4 | 24-4 13-4 | 2-3 Bb Sede dee 10 4-7 15-00 
-42—Sarnia...,........ ree] 8 8 | 41-5 | 48-7 | 25 12 2-8] 37-5{ 50 10-2 5-2 15-50 
‘43—Owen Sound...... sooo] 7-31 7 | 52-5] 48-3 | 23 13-3] 2-6} 43-3] 45 12-5 4-5 15-50 
44—North Bay...........} 7.3] 7.2] 52 | 54-6 | 23 15-1] 2-6] 42-5] 60 14 4-7 16-50 
45—Sudbury............. 8 7-9 | 38 | 37-4 | 25-2 16-1] 2-7| 40 or a i Di 4-4 |16-50-16-75 
46—Cobalt............... 8-7] 8-2| 36-7] 41 | 28-3 15 3 36-7 | 46-7] 11-5 5 17-75 
47—Timmins...... se eeeee 8-4] 8-2] 35-6] 46-1 | 25-2} 16-4] 3-3] 42 56 15 5 |17-75-18-25 
48—Sault Ste. Marie......) 7.9 | 7.9 | 33 | 47-5 | 24-3] 14 Pa ale Wi ee Bute. 10 4:3 15- 
49—Port Arthur....,.....} 7-8] 7.7] 37-1] 50 | 25 16-7 | 2-5 44 50 11 5 |16-25-16-50 
50—Fort William....... --} 8-3] 8-3] 40 | 47-51 24-9] 13-7] 2-8] 42-8] 56 10-7 4-8 |16-25-16-50 
Manitoba (average)........| 8.4 | 8.4 | 39-6] 40-0 | 25-3] 14-2] 3-0] 45-6| 55-0] 13-8 6-2 20-500 
51—Winnipeg........... --| 8-3] 8-3 | 34-2 | 39-6 | 24-5] 13-4] 3 44-2 | 60 12-8 4.14 eee 19-50 
52—Brandon............. 8-5 | 8-4] 45 | 40-4 | 26 15 3 47 50 15 6-2 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| §.5 | 8-3 | 34-5 | 39-9 | 26-1] 19-1] 3-2] 43-5| 50-0| 13-6 NT Raa 
53—Regina........... ooosd, 8-3 | 8-4 | 31-2 |-84-6 | 25-6 18 al 3-1 Oe doatelers 13-7 ele bcos < 
54—Prince Albert........} 8-5 | 8-1] 34-5 | 38-2 | 28-2] 17-5al 3-2] 42-2 [0.001777 12 he Ra ee 
55—Saskatoon............| 8-8 | 8-6 | 33-1] 42-1| 25-4] 20 al 2-8] 38-4] 60 13-7 a Re 8 ae 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8-4] 8 | 39-3 | 44-6 | 25 21 al 3-8] 43-3} 40 15 ye SOR. ee 
Alberta (average).......... 8-5 | 8-2] 35-1] 40-7 | 26-4 17-8 | 3-5 45-1 54-9 13-9 306 ae oe 
57—Medicine Hat........] 8-7] 8-3 | 32-7 | 40-7 | 26 20-5a} 3-1] 46 60 12-5 5-5 g 
58—Drumheller...... voee] 9 + a ae 41-7 | 26 20 al 4 45 BO Aalst J: abe. re a 
59—Edmonton....... eee} 8-31 8-21] 39 | 40-8] 26-2] 17 al 3-6] 47-1] 45 13-5 Sets tow... 
sh nt TEE 7-9 | 8-1] 33-8 | 36-1 | 25-3] 14-7al 3-3] 42-5] 58-7] 15 6-2 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 8-6} 8-21 35 | 44-3] 28-7] 17 al 3-7] 45 60 14-7 oY eee ee 
BritishColumbia(average)| 8.1 | 7.5 | 34-7 | 37-1 | 25-6| 21-6| 3-4] 48-9] 55-1| 41-7 te et 
62—Fernie................ 9 8 35 36 25 20 al 3-5 Ce es eee fore re er sy) ee epi = 
63—Nelson.............+.| 8-6 | 8-1] 39-3 | 43-6 | 25-7| 26-2a1 3-8] 53-6] 60 TOM BE ey Seas oe oe 
64—Trail........ Aas ee 8-5 | 8-2] 31-5| 37 | 24 25 al 3-7| 57-5] 50 11 Aa: Lie. Be. 
65—New Westminster....| 7-5 | 7-3 | 32-1 | 36-1 | 25 20 al 2-9] 47-2] 55 10-8 Sy Gee; ee 
66—Vancouver....... eoe-] 7-1] 7 | 35-5 | 34-3] 24-9] 18-8al 2-8] 46 57-5 | 10-4 oe eee Bee 
67—Victoria....... 8-1] 7-4] 33-6 | 34-2 | 25-5] 19-7a] 2-9] 48-1] 53-4] 10-2 ay eee ee ae 
68—Nanaimo........ i 7-6] 7 | 38-7] 38-7] 27-5] 21-2a! 4-1] 50 55 12-5 oe ed eos ae 
60—Prince Rupert........ 8 1H WE sr fe (FB 9 Na) ir a es 55 12-5 Ae Sisk cinternconnn: : 





a. a sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. _c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
xtensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $24-$30. p. Mining company houses less than 6 rooms $20, others $40 and 
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Wood Rent 
g 
: = 
s : 3 ~~ Six-roomed 
8 a 8 te | Six-roomed} house with 
3 = re Mo “8 one ae 3 =| house with | incomplete 
Oa ig =f 82v we >aD 330 ~ | {modern con-| modern 
£8 a —S eae ss $39 Sag ‘a | 2.8] veniences, con- 
§ © o SO oMn te ~ Oe ES be — || per month | veniences, 
sa Ge ER S28 28 S28 moa S$ jaa) - per month 
ot (o) _ ra} o~ =a © 
ea) 'e) es se) a) D a 8 |S 
$ $ $ Cc. c. $ 
9-236 11-701 9-889 11-855 7°372 8-960 7-458] 27-0 {10-1 29° 220 16-315 
8-225 9-667 6-667 8-333 5-500 6-500 5-500| 30-1 {10-0 23° 167 15-417 
6-50-7-25 9-50 6-00 UUs hes 3 oS cea Al eons neater Stel lie aati Rea 29-6 {10 |16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 2 
6-50- 6-75 9-00 5:00 7-00 4-00 5-00 4-00 | 30 10 20-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
sya s Vo(T Dd Meiede ee se 8 3 MU Ae oe OR fall ec oI oa tthe 24 cn] IIS See nc AR lee eee dey |e Norra sarap A 28-7 |10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
9-00-10-00 10-50 9-00 11-00 7:00 8-00 7-00 | 32 10 |25-00-40-00 |18-00-25-00 | 4 
Picts cas es ae oo 6 OE rod Hel le Sintec g Coe |e Sn Yo OR cy ee cee or 30 10 25-00 20-00 | 5 
OGY Ital aie. | A ee eg ais ae Pllc et Stel ales Sat Sak ell en ieee: beled Lak lien, Sie eee 30 10 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
8-30-9-40 10-80 8-00 9-50 6-25 7-50 6-75ce| 28 10 |21-00-26-00 |10-00-17-00 | 7 
9-813 11-167 8-000 8-509 “ De 7:375 7-500) 27-9 | 9-7 23-250 17-375 
9-75-11-75g 11-00g 00g 8-00g 6-00g g 31 g| 9-9/22-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
8-50-11-00 |11-00-12-00 |8-00-10- 00 8-00-10-00 |6- 00-8. ob” 7-50-10-00 | 7-00— 8-00 | 28 9-9/18-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 | 9 
9-00-10-00 TUE ON eae terrae ot este. 5:0 HORNS. Al cco obasts iege:«||-setaee so: sapeastags (fiauh) tes cumige oy ena 27-5 | 9-9 25-00 18-00 j10 
CBOSS) Abe eee ea ae, alt i: Een ie Se 08M ena Geeeaccae Stee |lecs SRPaens % cB Ste Sepa ene (Speer acy Cree 25 & 18-00 15-00 |11 
8-875 11-875 10-583 11-476 8: 9-179 8-850} 23-5 | 9-7 20-944 13-688 
10-00 11-00 12-00c 12-00c 10-67c 10: 67¢ 6-75c] 22-1 | 9-9)/20-00-30-00 |............ 
8-00 11-00 10-00 14-00 8-00 12-00 10-00 | 26-8 j10 |16-00-25-00 | 8-00-18-00 |13 
9-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-00 7:0 8-00 | 25 10 |20-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
Fe ES eet sets ioe ree Saclins eee eaine 8-00- 9-00 |..........| 6-00- 7-50 |............| 21-5 ]10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 {15 
8-00- 9-00 12-00 10-00c 11-335¢ 7:335/¢ 9-335 7-50c| 19-2 | 9-9]16-00-22-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
net cme ts) | eee CaM All Gi Ae oh all relia, Gia [eles ae crear Sil ore. aetna: deniers | hoc. eas 20 9-6|20-00-28-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
Foc 0 ce ee era Bee iron BaP al is 5.0 CRORES. SB PEO OGG 0 CORES 0 RUMEN aR Mencia oem cares 25-4 | 9-7/10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 |18 
8-50 11-25 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 12-00c} 25-6 | 9-4/18-00-30-00 |14-00-18-00 |19 
9-25 13-00 8-50 9-50 5-50 Geb0 tes otk oe 25-6 | 9-2/22-00-30-00 |14-00-22-00 |20 
10-106 11-353 10-633 12-917 8-391 10-389 8-900) 25-1 | 9-7 23°593 16-875 
9-25 |12-00-13-00 8-00 9-50 7:00 8-50 5-00 | 23-6 | 9-5/22-00-32-00 |18-00-23-00 {21 
Ax ates Oe LSB OI crap eee tees | eee ica ee oi liccstogehthy hoes 6 [cake cues Megs, GAN odes: tae enacts 22-3 | 9-9/20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 |12-50-13-00 12-00 15-00 10-00 14-00 12-00c] 23-5 | 9-7/18-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 |23 
11-00 12-50 9-00 10-00 7:00 SEOUEUE bis cxcuehs = cores 24 9-9}18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 [24 
9-00-11- oe 11-00-12-00 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 | 25 9 118-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |25 
-50 12-00 14-00 12-00 8-00 | 27-5 {10 |12-00-20-00 | 7-00-12-00 |26 
0.75 12-50 8-00 10-00 |5-00— 7-00) 6:00-8:50 |............ 25 10 |20-00-24-00 |12-00-18-00 |27 
10-50 10-00 14-00 18-00 11-0 13-00 11-00 | 25 9-8/22-00-28-00 |17-00-20-00 {28 
g g zg g g 23-52} 9-6|20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |29: 
7:50g 19-50g g zg g g g 23-2e| 9-8/22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |30: 
9-00 £0-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 24-8 | 9-7/20-00-35-00 |12-00-20-00 |3t 
11-00 1 FOcs5 (Mea letepesese. se Aeateee 15100 sl. 3 teen 13-00 8-348] 24-5 |10 |20-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 |32° 
10-00 11-50 14; 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c} 21-5 | 9-7/20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33: 
9-50-11-50 11-50 | 12-00-12-50 13-00 |9-00-10-50 TP00! ieee 24-2 | 9-8/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 {34 
10-00-11-00 11-00 | 14-00-16-00)16-00-18-00 12-00 BU SSP Y |e: ce apes © 23-9 | 9-8|22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 }385 
11-00 TRIER DE Piet ton, coeiee looted ohare tall Broo 0-0) 0.6 8) (Co 0 eee (aeRO ks anc 22-5 | 9-7/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
8-50-10-00 12-00 | 14-00-16-00 16-00 | 12-00-13-00)13-00-14-00 |............ 22-3 | 9-8|22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |37 
9-00-10-50 }10-00-11-00 |.......... TE DSC crete cc teusus 10-50¢ 8-25c] 23-9 | 9-7120-00-30-00 |14-00-20-00 {38 
11-50 |10-25-12-00 |.......... NG“ OO=TS= OOS rete. wye: se |'svs:< clots. cevee 12-00 | 22-6 | 9-8/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 [39 
9-00-10-00 1 OSOO: EO Be. | RPE TMT SERN ROTH ae tacycbopert cag heh Doha ths: are 24-1 | 9-8/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |40 
8-50 1006) 00 (ania Bice Bee Ve SOU UG ers 5 ke. & 14-00c 8-00c] 25 9-5/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |41 
7:25- 9-00 TR RSD GTS een os Elin a cece © oa Sl Baie occ Gane On a 3 uit | intercd Crerraieicrn ci 23 9-4/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
aay oe T0200 \. ee ea ee ee an rca ee . ROSAS. 110". (20 -00=24-00 14 C0220: 00848. 
12-75 1S RO cene eee ara ote eters ec ceiietl eee este cee [lereeic waive atest [iomiare susller thaieted 30 CS Urine 6 RABE Ab ote 44 
8-50-13-00 13500! 8. 2G-ae 1250 et. aae = 10-50c 12-00c] 28-7 |10 n 18-00 |45 
pattie. Sallesnrs nse Sho G. Seater se 1G250Cle See tes 8825—10.50) actasacern mtr ote | LO 22-00 14-00 |46 
14-00=14-505(15-00-15.250) |i... Gusset all eis ove oder © DOOb | ion O° OOP |. «cass enc © 34 9-7 p p 47 
7-75-10-50 9-00 5-00 7-50 4-50 6-00 6-00ce} 25 10 |15-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |48 
9-50-12-00 |10-00-11-00 5-75 6-50c 5-50 GSS06 lait mw . 22. 27-5 {10 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |49 
8-00-13-00 10-50 6-50 7-50 6-00 7-00 | 5-50- 6-50 | 27-2 | 9-5/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |50 
10-188 132625)... 2.8ao8 =e eee 6-125 6-875 25:3 |10-1 24-750 16-250 
9-50-1250) j12-50-13-50 fa... 22 «gow lecet se oes om 4-00-6-50 | 5-00— 7-50 6-00c} 25 9-8}22-00-32-00 |13-00-22-00 {51 
8-50-10" 20m 2-00-16 000)... umes a. acu. ss eenee « 6-00-8-00 | 6:50- 8-50 7-00 | 25-5 |10-3]18-00-27-00 |12-00-18-00 |52 
8-625 EGS S IS Beene. wae pe haere 4 8-875 9 29-0 |10-9 25-000 16-875 
8-50-12-25h PA Ofiiet CA... Ae eres eh sae eas 650-1000 cle colar Sx 25-7 {10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 153 
8-00- 9-50h LO} OOK ec 8 criss tees || a oeoeea terete 3:00-4:50 | 4:50— 6:00 |............ 29-5 |13-3]20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
7-50- 9:00h BY RE) 0S Re cae [ose Br aoe 7-00-10-00 7-50 | 30-7 |10-1/20-00-80-00 |12-00-20-00 {55 
5-25- 9-00h TE OO |e eee tees |e eee ee ectae are - 13-00-14-00 12-00c} 30 10-2/20-00-30-00 |12-00-18-00 |56 
5-844 10-0001 ia. Seca et 5-500 6- 4-458} 30-0 |10-5 23-875 17-375 
g g g g Z 30 g/1l- : 20- oer 00 |18- oS 00 |57 
(NS DON ome entge an Gy Perot obs Co Deters c Gort ru RCo (ean Sei men Netter eae 4-50 | 30 58 
PEAY SORT) 1 ee PRE Be Re eee es RSs See 5-00 7:00 5-33c] 30 10. ; 22: 00-30: 00 |15- 00-25. 00 159 
7-50-8-00h|f & g 10-00 g g 6-00g 6-00g 4-00g} 30 g}10 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |60 
ELITIST 05) CU (eryetehes BPN ARE a) poate eee or cicitxtl foloiclnieia DRI Cree heii c cs ey ROO rae io 4-00 | 30 12 |18-00-26-00 |10-00-16-00 |61 
9-921 11000) Sc4a5AR 2 SERRE tah: 7-000 7-167 4-814) 33-9 |12-0 22-938 16-688) _ 
Eee Pee lei arseys, . oot | a sie Aa oat a | merase ss Sallis Se ie acura + Salen «hae 37-5 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-00-11-00 12.200) deve dessa «| tbracl a aie 6- ae i 00} 8-00-10-00 }............ 40 {13 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 |63 
8-50— 9-50 A300) | sxcrovessvavesentess|ig.cetsteere tate «)sis 7-25 Ge 505 | soe. 10 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |64 
9-50-10-50 LO5O: | vc Peres el et caleiatere ee si o nettas.. see 5-00 3-50 | 30 11-2/16-00-20-00 |10-00-16-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 110 SOO Be SO air. eis eie ees Peewee 6-50 4-50 | 29-3 |10-8 22-50 19-00 |66 
8-75-10-75 9-00 aS. aaene alate: tees 6-50 8-42¢ 4-77c] 31-7 |10-8}20-00-25-00 |12-00-15-00 |67 
RYE SIRS IER AP at HO he em Fe ot ee | See DOO senators a ets 33-7 |15 |20-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 1/68: 
DADS i608 | Sah ents sal Secon stan 7-00-11-00) 6-00-12-00 4-80c] 35 13 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 





a 
f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Including birch. n. Houses with conveniences not 
up. r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooma, $10-$40. s. Delivered from mines. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 











Commodities Com- May| May] May] May} May] May| May] Apr.| May 
modities | 1913 | 1918} 1920] 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1933 
*All commodities..............+- 502 64-07127-4]155-0)110-0] 97-3}100-2} 98-3] 97-9] 93-4] 89-7] 72-5] 67-4) 65-4) 66-9 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products NE oe sen) 124 68-11127-9]167-0]103-5| 86-2/102-6/101-8]101-3] 84-0} 85-3] 58-6} 57-3] 56-8} 61-0 
II. Animals and their Products 74 70-9)127-1]145-11/109-6} 96-0} 97-8]100-3]102-5|108-4]102-6}] 72-4] 57-6} 59-6] 58-7 
III. abe Textiles and Textile 
TOCUCESSa. 2. Sul Horde ole 60 | 58-2|/157-1)176-5| 96-0}101-7]100-1] 92-5] 93-7] 91-8] 83-0] 74-2] 69-6] 67-3} 69-3 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper... Sey dete da olde 44 63-9] 89-1/154-41129-41106-3]100-2| 97-9] 99-0} 94-1] 89-7) 80-3] 71-1) 59-6) 59-8 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 68-9}156-7|168-41128-0}104-6}100-4] 96-7] 94-0] 94-4] 91-4] 87-5] 86-5) 85-0) 84-5 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 98-41141-9]135-5! 97-0] 97-3! 97-6] 91-1] 91-7] 99-2] 80-6] 63-6] 57-2] 60-5] 64-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and : 
TOCUCUS Ri asinisieivie Teiake > © 3 66-8] 82-3}112-2/116-6)107-0| 98-5) 96-3] 91-1] 92-3] 90-8! 84-7] 85-9) 84-0) 84-0 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UGE 64 chow siete cielo a cioeia se 73 63-4/118-7]141-5}117-0}105-4] 99-7] 98-5] 95-4] 95-5) 93-5] 86-9] 83-9] 82-4) 81-5 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods.......... 204 61-9]107-0]140-01168-0} 95-1/100-4! 95-5! 95-1] 93-0] 91-3] 75-8] 70-9} 70-5) 71-1 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DSCCO:.dc GA ads cer cioe- ieee 116 61-8|119-4]151-0/105-4) 90-2] 99-6]100-1] 98-5] 96-5] 98-1] 70-6] 60-8] 64-1) 64-4 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 88 62-2) 91-4)126-3}111-4/101-4|100-9} 92-5] 92-8] 90-7] 86-7] 79-3] 77-7] 74-8) 75-5 
Il. Producers’ Goods debe he sleet 351 67-4] 131-5] 163-1]112-8] 99-1]100-3]100-2}101-0| 93-1) 87-1] 68-5] 64-4] 60-7] 63-9 
Producers’ Equipment Be che fs 22 55-1] 80-41108-6]113-81104-1] 97-2]|102-2| 92-4] 94-9] 91-5) 90-1] 88-2] 87-2] 86-7 
Producers Materials........ 329 69-11138-3]170-4]112-6] 98-2]101-6/100-0/101-9] 92-9} 86-6] 66-1] 61-8] 57-8] 61-4 
Building and construction 
materials........... sine 97 67-0] 100-9!144-0]122-8)108-7| 99-7] 95-6] 96-3] 99-1] 92-9] 83-0] 77-8] 74-8] 75-6 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 | 69-5/147-21176-6]110-2) 95-8]100-8]101-0}103-1] 91-5) 85-2] 62-4] 58-3) 54-0} 58-3 
Classified according to origin— 
I. Farm— 
Aad Pieldss 53.25.92 te el 167 58-2] 131-3] 169-5]103-4| 89-1/101-7]100-7| 99-2! 83-8] 82-5] 59-0] 56-6] 56-7) 61-0 
B. Animal.... ye NAR arte ts 90 70-41129-9]146-6]109-6} 95-5] 96-5]/100-1] 99-7/104-5} 99-1] 72-9] 58-5) 60-7} 60-2 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-61132-9]164-6]102-8] 86-7]/100-3]104-6]107-5] 93-0] 91-9] 57-7] 50-2] 46-8} 51-2 
TE. Marine: {2258s 35.25 ~ dense 16 64-41/111-11111-7] 91-6] 91-9]100-2/101-7|101-0)103-6] 94-0] 71-4] 65-5) 59-3) 59-3 
III. Forest VEL Dos MET tate tre felts 52 63-9] 89-1]154-41129-41106-3/100-2] 97-9] 98-9] 94-0) 89-5) 80-3] 71-2] 59-9} 60-0 
TV. Mineral..)..¢25..2 ise cs. i 183 67-0}111-3]131-4]117-6]105-8] 98-9] 94-6] 90-9] 92-6] 88-5] 80-8! 81-1] 79-9) 79-8 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 | 63-8|120-7|155-71107-5) 94-8] 99-7|101-4/100-9] 93-0] 88-5] 62-7) 55-4) 53-3] 56-2 
Ali manufactured (fully or chief- ' 
MY ie Sco clare dlc obs eee cle aide ste 276 64-81127-6]156-81116-7|/100-5] 99-8] 96-5) 95-3] 91-1] 88-9] 74-5] 70-3] 69-7] 70-6 





* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 652) 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread anid fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the LABouR GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during 
this period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE resident im each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun iit was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

The quotations for rent are the prevaaling 
rates for six roomed houses of two classes in 


districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
venilences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
gince January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes, amd the only firesh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market condi- 
tions affecting these usualy affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat simi- 
larly, the relative proportions of expenditure 
on the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the price of an 
artiche heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1933* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 














Cloth-| Sun- All 

7 Rent ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914.. 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.. 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.. 95 136 122 124 
Dee. 1917.. 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918.. lil 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919.. 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920.. 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1821 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922. 151 165 173 157 
June 1922. 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922. 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923.. 156 163 173 159 
June 1923.. 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.. 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923.. 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.. 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.. 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.. 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924. 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925. 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.. 158 180 168 155 
Sept. 1925.. 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.. 158 159 186 160 
Mar. 1926. 158 157 186 159 
June 1926.. 156 157 168 157 
Sept. 1926. 156 157 166 158 
Dec. 1926.. 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.. 156 157 166 157 
June 1927.. 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927. 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927.. 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928.. 156 155 166 156 
June 1928. 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928.. 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928.. 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929.. 157 157 166 157 
June 1929.. 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929. 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929.. 158 156 166 160 
Mar. 1930.. 158 155 166 159 
June 1930. 160 155 166 157 
Sept. 1930. 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 1930.. 160 148 165 151 
Mar. 1931.... 169 143 164 145 
June 1931... 158 137 164 138 
Sept. 1931... 158 127 163 136 
Dec. 1931.... 158 127 163 135 
Jan, 1932.... 158 123 162 133 
Feb. 1932... 158 123 162 132 
Mar. 1932.... 158 123 162 131 
April 1932.... 158 123 162 131 
May 1932... 148 120 162 127 
June 1932.... 147 120 162 126 
July 1932.... 147 116 161 125 
Aug. 1932... 147 116 161 126 
Sept. 1932.. 147 116 16i 126 
Oct. 1932.... 147 114 161 126 
Nov. 1932.... 143 114 161 125 
Dec. 1932... 141 114 161 125 
Jan. 1933... 141 112 161 124 
Feb. 1933.... 141 112 160 122 
Mar. 1933.... 141 112 160 122 
April 1933... 141 107 160 122 
May 1933..... 133 107 160 121 








*The figures for “‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel.s%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 
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this should be taken imto account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel amd lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimiated when the budget was first published 
in 1912, im the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordimary family according 
to the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, fuel 
light and rent would be perhaps two-thirds 
or about sixty-five per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food amd fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufficient 
to do so would buy less meat, etc., but more 
fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so that 
comparative expenditure would be little changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GAZETTE a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
exepnditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to permit the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazette, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1921, 
quarterly from 1922 to 1931, and monthly 
since January, 1932. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and lght groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 
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Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1, 1911, 1138-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-6; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7: 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64-7; 1931, 64:1; 1932, 63-8. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report, 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1932. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of 
figures in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1923, 108-3; 
1924, 105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100-0; 1927, 
99-0; 1928, 97-1; 1929, 94-6; 1930, 92-3; 1981, 
89-6. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1931 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 
100-7; 1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 
1921, 143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 
134-6; 1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9: 
1928, 128-5; 1929, 128-0; 1930, 126-6; 1931, 
125-1; natural gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 
1915, 112-5; 1916, 112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 
114-0; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 
1922, 163-2; 1923, 163-0; 1924, 162°2; 1925, 
179-3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 166-9; 1928, 159-3; 
1929, 159-5; 1980, 158-8; 1931, 157-6. For the 
years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers of gas 
costs calculated for the Cost of Living Inquiry 
in 1914-15, have been averaged and converted 
to the base of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 
125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 1908, 125-2; 
1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 107-5: 1907, 
108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 1910, 103-8; 
1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


The advance in beef prices continued, 
sirloin steak averaging 21-6 cents per pound 
in May as compared with 20-7 cents in April, 
round steak 17-5 cents per pound in May and 
16-7 cents in April, and shoulder roast 11-8 
cents per pound in May as compared with 
11-3 cents in April. Increases were reported 
from most localities. Mutton was again sub- 
stantially higher averaging 21-4 cents per 
pound as compared with 19-2 cents in April. 
Both fresh and salt pork advanced, the former 


being up from 14-5 cents per pound in April 
to 15:1 cents in May, and the latter from 
14-3 cents per pound to 14-6 cents. Sliced 
breakfast bacon was 1 cent per pound higher 
at 22-9 cents. The price of lard was fraction- 
ally higher at 12:8 cents per pound. 


The price of eggs showed a substantial 
seasonal fall, fresh being down from an 
average price of 22-9 cents per dozen in April 
to 19-2 cents in May and cooking from 18-1 
cents per dozen to 15-4 cents. The price of 
milk averaged 9-1 cents per quart in May as 
compared with 9-3 cents the previous month. 
Lower quotations were reported from Quebec, 
St. Hyacinthe, Cobalt, Edmonton and Trail. 
Both dairy and creamery butter were lower 
in. most localities, the former averaging 24 
cents per pound as compared with 24-9 cents 
in April and the latter averaging 27 cents 
per pound as compared with 28-8 cents. 
Cheese was fractionally higher at 19-8 cents 
per pound. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 5-5 cents per pound. Flour was fraction- 
ally higher at 2-7 cents per pound as com- 
pared with 2-6 cents in April. The price of 
potatoes averaged 95 cents per ninety pounds 
in May as compared with 92 cents in April. 
The price in May, 1932, was 65 cents per 
ninety pounds. Granulated sugar was again 
somewhat higher at an average of 7:8 cents 
per pound as compared with 7-4 cents in 
April and 5:6 cents in March. Anthracite 
coal was 4 cents per ton lower at $15.29, 
decreases being reported from Halifax and 
Peterborough. A substantial decline in rent 
was reported from several localities. 


The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices were generally higher. No. 1 
Manitoba Northern cash wheat, Fort William 
and Port Arthur basis, averaged 63:3 cents 
per bushel as compared with 53-6 cents in 
April. The high price for the month was 654- 
cents per bushel on May 12th and again on. 
May 30th and the low 59-3 cents on the Ist. 
The unfavourable crop prospects in the United 
States together with the movement toward 
inflation were said to be factors in the advance. 
in price. In coarse grains flax advanced from 
84:1 cents per bushel in April to $1.10 in 
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May, rye from 37-7 cents per bushel to 44-9 
cents, western oats from 24-7 cents per bushel 
to 28:3 cents and western barley from 31°3 
cents per bushel to 36:1 cents. Flour at 
Montreal advanced from $4.70 per barrel to 
$5.40, rolled oats at Toronto from $2.45 per 
ninety pound sack to $2.70, while bran at 
Montreal declined from $18.79 per ton to 
$18.17. Raw sugar at New York advanced 
from $1.26 per ewt. (Canadian funds) to $1.49, 
while granulated at Montreal was up from 
$6.18 per cwt. to $6.87. Ceylon rubber at 
New York again advanced being up from a 
price of 4-2 cents per pound in April to 5-7 
cents in May (Canadian funds). In live 
stock choice steers at Toronto rose from $4.80 
per hundred pounds to $5.06 and at Winnipeg 
from $3.78 per hundred pounds to $4.32. Veal 
calves at Toronto declined from $6.09 per 
hundred pounds to $5.74 but advanced at 
Winnipeg from $5.01 per hundred pounds to 
$5.14. Bacon hogs‘at Toronto advanced from 
$5.55 per hundred pounds to $5.71 and at 
Montreal from $5.87 to $6.09. This same grade 
at Winnipeg was 24 cents per hundred pounds 
higher at $5.22. Lambs at Toronto rose from 
$7.82 per hundred pounds to $10.63 and at 


Montreal from $6.37 per hundred pounds to 
$12.21. The price at Winnipeg was up from 
$6.81 per hundred pounds to $7.93. Creamery 
butter at Montreal declined from 27-3 cents 
per pound to 22:3 cents. Fresh eggs at Mont- 
real were 1 cent per dozen lower at 19-5 cents. 
At Winnipeg the same grade was practically 
unchanged at 14-6 cents per dozen. Raw cot- 
ton at New York averaged 9-9 cents per pound 
in May in Canadian funds as compared with 
8-3 cents in April. Raw silk at New York was 
also higher at $1.89 per pound as compared with 
$1.69 the previous month. The price of raw wool 
was substantially higher at prices ranging from 
11:5 to 13 cents per pound as compared with 
a range of 9 to 104 cents in April. In lumber 
spruce scantling advanced $1 per thousand 
board feet to $10. Common fir timber was 
also $1 higher at $13 per thousand board 
feet. Steel rails declined from $47 per ton 
to $45. In non-ferrous metals electrolytic 
copper rose from $7.62 per hundred pounds 
to $8.98, copper wire bars from $6.42 per 
hundred pounds to $8.01, tin from 34-3 cents 
per pound to 44:5 cents and silver from 36 
cents per ounce to 388-9 cents. 


“Silicosis in the Foundry” 


In a pamphlet entitled “Silicosis in the 
Foundry,’ Dr. C. P. McCord, director of the 
Industrial Health Conservancy Laboratories 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, discusses the character- 
istics of this disease, its control, and the 
question of compensation for the workers ex- 
posed to the risk. The writer summarizes the 
results of his study as follows:— 


Silicosis is a genuine and direful occupa- 
tional disease, threatening many industries 
utilizing silica in one or more of its many 
forms. In foundry work, in the absence of 
protective measures, silicosis may arise in any 
department, but chiefly it is limited to the 
three departments designated as ‘Casting 
cleaning’—‘Sand conditioning’—and ‘Shake-out 
work.’ In the early future, more rather than 
fewer cases of silicosis may be expected in 
many industries, including the foundries. 

Prevention of silicosis in the foundry is 
practical, and not especially difficult or expen- 
sive. The primary requirements for preven- 
tion are—(a) Short periods of services of 
workmen in casting cleaning, and other highly 
dusty operations; (b) Sustained and pains- 
taking housekeeping, to the end that the 
quantity of dust in the foundry may be re- 
duced; (c) The use of positive pressure hose 
masks at dusty work points; (d) Careful 
physical examination of applicants and em- 
ployees, including X-ray examination; (e) 


Use of dust-tight blasting machinery; (f) 
Substitution of steel or synthetic abrasives for 
sand, or other methods of casting cleaning, 
wherever practical to do so; (g) Entrainment 
of all possible dusts at their point of origin. 

Since no treatment of silicosis is known to 
be efficacious, extra incentives for prevention 
exist. Apart from human considerations the 
extraordinarily high cost per case for silicosis 
(which cases nearly all terminate fatally) 
makes preventive measures highly desirable, 
economical, and in fact a necessity. The 
average cost per case of silicosis approximates 
$10,000. 





Under the Women’s Minimum Wage Act 
of British Columbia public meetings are being 
held throughout the Province, commencing on 
June 12, for the reconsideration of the Orders 
of the Minimum Wage Board relating to 
wages, hours of labour, and conditions of em- 
ployment in the following occupations and jn- 
dustries, namely: mercantile, manufacturing, 
office, telephone and telegraph, fruit and 
vegetable, public housekeeping, Jaundry and 
cleaning, personal service, and fishing. Written 
statements from employers and employees 
relevant to wages, hours, conditions of em- 
ployment, cost of living, and other matters 
vital to the question are specially welcomed 
by the Board. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


dlaaens following notes give the latest 
information available as to the move- 
ments of prices in Great Britain and certain 
other countries. The index numbers of the 
cost of living are from official sources unless 
otherwise stated. The authorities for the 
wholesale prices index numbers are named in 
all cases. The latest table showing cost of 
living and wholesale prices index numbers for 
various countries appeared in the April LaBour 
GAZETTE. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924-100, was 
58°5 for April, a decline of 0-5 per cent from 
the March level. Food was 1:2 per cent 
lower due chiefly to reductions in the prices 
of milk, eggs, butter and Australian frozen 
beef. Non-foods were 0-1 per cent lower. 

The Statest index number, on the base 
1867-1877—100, was 78-5 for April, an advance 
of 1-9 per cent over the March level. Of 
the six groups, five were higher, the greatest 
increases occurring in minerals and textiles. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
cost of living of the Ministry of Labour 
Gazcite, on the base July, 1914=100, was 
136 at May 1, a decline of 0:7 per cent for 
the month due to reductions in food prices 
and in the heat and light group. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
1914—100 (gold basis), was 78 for April, 
showing no change from the March level. 
Foods were lower due entirely to a substantial 
decline in animal foods. Non-foods were 
higher due to advances in minerals and metals 
and in textiles. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Federal Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1913—100, 
was 90-7 for April, a decline of 0°4 per cent 
for the month. The groups to show the 
greatest changes from March were rubber 
with an advance of 10:2 per cent and non- 
ferrous metals with an advance of 3:6 per 
cent. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 116-6 for 
April, showing no change from the March 
level. Shght declines in heat and light, 
clothing and sundries were offset by a small 
advance in food prices, while rent was 
unchanged. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Provincial Economie Council, Milan, on 
the base 1913—100 (pre-war currency), was 
79-8 for February, a decline of 1°4 per cent 
from the previous month. With the exception 
of a small advance in minerals and metals, 
all groups were lower than for January. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
cost of living, Milan, on the base June, 1927 
=100, was 77-88 for March, a decline of 1-3 
per cent for the month due to a reduction 
in food prices. 


United States 


The sharp advances noted below between 
the index numbers for the month of April 
and for the month of May follow the suspen- 
sion of the gold standard in the United 
States on April 19, 1933. 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926— 
100, was 60°4 for April, an increase of 0°3 
per cent over the March level. Increases 
were noted in farm products, foods, hides and 
leather products, textile products and chem- 
icals and drugs, while decreases were recorded 
in fuel and lighting materials, metals and 
metal products, building materials, house 
furnishing goods and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1918—100, was 90-5 for May, an advance of 
8 per cent over the April level. Increases 
were recorded in all groups except fuel, which 
was considerably lower. 

Bradstreet’s index number, which is the sum 
totals of the prices per pound of 96 commodi- 
ties of common consumption was $6°9845 at 
May 1, an advance of 6:9 per cent for the 
month. All groups were higher except coal 
and coke, oils and building materials which 
showed decreases. 

Dumn’s index number, which is based on the 
estimated cost per capita of a year’s supply 
of commodities in wholesale markets, was 
$133-488 at May 1, an advance of 4:15 per 
cent over the previous month due to in- 
creases in breadstuffs, dairy and garden 
produce, “other food” and clothing, while meat, 
metals and miscellaneous commodities were 
lower. 

Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and _ Industries, 
Massachusetts, on the base 1913-100, was 
118-9 for April, which is slightly higher than 
the March index number due to increases in 
the food and clothing sections, partly offset 
by a decrease in the fuel and light section. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Liability of Owner for Safe Condition of 
Elevator Shaft 


A number of workmen were engaged to 
clean up the debris in the fifth floor of a 
building, which had been leased by the de- 
fendant company, with instructions to take 
the debris down an elevator and remove it 
to an incinerator. One of the men, the 
plaintiff in this case, while he was at work 
on the fifth floor, fell down the elevator shaft, 
which was without guards, and _ sustained 
serious injuries. He brought an action against 
the lessees of the fifth floor, and also the 
owners of the building. The case was tried 
by Mr. Justice Wright and a jury, who held 
Greisman, the owner of the building, lable 
to the plaintiff, but dismissed the action in 
respect to the other defendants. The jury 
found that the interlocking safety device in 
the elevator was in a defective condition, due 
to the owner’s negligence, but that the 
plaintiff had been guilty of contributory 
negligence in having failed to look before he 
stepped, as he supposed, on the elevator hoist 
floor. The jury assessed the plaintiff damages 
at $9,840.75, 10 per cent to be apportioned to 
the plaintiff and 90 per cent to the owner. 

Mr. Justice Wright, in giving judgment 
accordingly, pointed out that whether the 
plaintiff was an invitee or a licensee was im- 
material because an owner is under a duty 
even towards a licensee not to create a trap 
which is known or ought to be known to the 
owner. 

On appeal by Greisman the Ontario Court 
of Appeal dismissed the appeal, subject to 
certain variations in the judgment. 

Chief Justice Latchford, after reviewing the 
circumstances, referred to the decision of the 
English Court of Appeal in Sutcliffe versus 
Clients’ Investment Co. (1924), which he re- 
garded as analogous. In that case the person 
injured was a licensee with an interest and 
therefore in the position of an invitee and 
the Court’s enquiry was directed to the ques- 
tion whether the owner ought to have known 
of the defect in the balcony where the acci- 
dent occurred. In this case, the Chief Justice 
continued, the elevators were in the possession 
and control of Greisman. If Gillingham (the 
plaintiff) was a licensee with an interest and 
hence in the position of an invitee, as the 
Chief Justice inclined to think he was, the 
reasons for judgment in the Sutcliffe case 
applied and because of the finding of the jury 
the defendant Greisman was liable to the 
plaintiff. “Mere contributory negligence is not 
now in this province a bar to the right of a 


plaintiff to recover damages, and the extent 
of Gillingham’s contributory negligence has 
been determined by the jury, and allowed for 
by the trial Judge.” Subject to the reduction 
of the damages by $500 to cover a mis- 
calculation in the quantum as to the plaintiff’s 
wages and the deletion from the judgment of 
the paragraph that Greisman should pay to 
the plaintiff the costs payable by him to the 
owners of the Balfour Building the Chief 
Justice concluded that the appeal should be 
dismissed with costs. 

Gillingham versus Shiffer-Hillman Clothing 
Co. et al. (Ontario), 1933, Ontario Weekly 
Notes, page 360. 


Offence of Vagrancy not Implied in Refusal 
to Accept Employment 


Under Section 238 (a) of the Criminal Code, 
the Police Magistrate for Oshawa convicted 
a man named Fleury on the charge that he, 
not having any visible means of maintaining 
himself, lived without employment and was 
therefore “a loose, idle and disorderly person 
and a vagrant.” Fleury was an inmate of the 
hostel at Oshawa and later received public 
relief in the form of food and shelter at that 
institution. On or about April 4 a superin- 
tendent of an employment office under the 
Provincial Government, being in need of a 
number of men to go to Trenton in connec- 
tion with the preparation of a new aviation 
field, applied to the superintendent of the 
hostel for the requisite men. They were to 
receive clothing, food and lodging and twenty 
cents a working day. Fleury being offered 
this employment declined to accept it, say- 
ing that taking it would prevent his getting a 
better job and that the pay was not sufficient. 
Thereupon the charge of vagrancy was laid. 
Appeal was made against the conviction by 
way of a stated case. 

Mr. Justice Garrow, in the High Court of 
Justice, quashed the conviction. He said there 
was nothing in the evidence to indicate in the 
slightest degree what Fleury’s previous cir- 
cumstances, character or occupation had been. 
It seemed to be implied in this conviction 
that any unfortunate receiving relief who de- 
clines to accept the first job offered thereby 
becomes liable to conviction-as a vagrant. 

“The conviction is clearly bad,” he said. 
“No sympathy is to be extended to idlers 
willing to live at the public expense, but it 
is still necessary that in this as in every case 
of the kind, the charge laid must be made 
out and proved by the prosecution. Here 
the accused was being maintained at the 
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hostel and he still continues to be according 
to the evidence, exactly as he was before his 


refusal of the proposed employment, and un-— 


less it is to be held that that refusal imme- 
diately constituted him a vagrant, then he 
and all others in like case might be convicted 
merely upon proof of the fact that they were 
recelving public support in this manner and 
are without means. “The mere fact of living 
without employment is not an offence against 
the law if the person . . . is able to do so 
because he has sufficient means either belong- 
ing to himself or which are provided for him 
in a legitimate way’.” (Reference to judg- 
ment of Boyd, C., in Rex v. Munroe (1911), 
25 UL. 220 Ol 220) 


“In the same case and on the same page 
the Chancellor approved of the opinion ex- 
pressed in Regina v. Bassett (1884), 10 P.R. 
386, that it is the general trend of his (the 
accused’s) life that is to be looked at, ie., 
the sort of character he is exhibiting. The 
offence lies not in the doing of any of the 
things mentioned in sub-secs. (a) to (j) of the 
section in question, but in being a loose, idle 
or disorderly person or vagrant. (Reference 
to Rex v. Jackson (1917), 40 O.L.R. 173 at 
191.)” The learned Justice said that he was 
quite unable to appreciate how this man who 
was before his alleged offence and who has 
been since lawfully maintained in the manner 
described, can be said to have suddenly at 
the moment he declined the offer of work 
thereby acquired the character of a vagrant. 
There was no evidence to warrant the con- 
viction, which must be quashed. 

Rex versus Fleury (Ontario), 1983 Ontario 
Weekly Notes, page 390. 


Salary to be Paid in Case of Unjustifiable 
Dismissal 


A baker who was employed for demon- 
stration purposes by a milling company at 
Montreal, at a salary of $200 a month, with 
travelling expenses, was dismissed without 
notice by his employer. He brought an action 
for a month’s salary in lieu of notice, with 
travelling expenses of $21. The employer 
contended that the dismissal was justified by 
the fact of the employee’s misconduct and 
insubordination after many warnings; the 
case hinged on what transpired at a certain 
convention at Toronto, to which the employee 
had been invited by his employer to go 
with other representatives of the company. 
On that occasion he became intoxicated, and 
his companions could not restrain him from 
indiscreet actions; and finally he refused to 
return with them to Montreal, this refusal 


constituting the “insubordination” alleged by 
the company. In the Superior Court at 
Montreal, Judge Cousineau allowed the claim, 
and on appeal by the defendant company this 
judgment was confirmed by the Court of 
Appeal. 

Mr. Justice Letourneau in the latter Court 
pointed out that the company had permitted 
the claimant to attend the convention and 
had some responsibility for his actions there, 
and he agreed with the trial judge that there 
had not been sufficient reason for dismissing 
him. He viewed the matter as in the nature 
of a breach of contract; and legal action 
could be taken in the form of a claim either 
for damages for dismissal, constituting a breach 
of contract, or else for the execution of a 
contract, that is, for the recovery of salary— 
provided that, in the latter alternative, the 
period covered by the salary must have ex- 
pired before claim was made. However, in 
the present case, the defendant company 
appeared to regard the claim as a matter 
merely of salary said to be owing to the 
claimant as the result of his dismissal. 


Benoit versus Robin Hood Mulls, Ltd. (Que- 
bec), 1933, Rapports Judiciaires de Québec 
(Cour du Banc du Roi) vol. 54, page 387. 


Compensation Board to determine Work- 
men’s Right of Action 


While in the employment of the Town of 
Orillia a workman received serious injuries 
owing to the negligence of the driver of a 
truck on which he was riding, the driver being 
also employed by the town. He took action 
against the town, but the defendant. contended 
that there was no cause of action. 

Mr. Justice Kerwin said that the proper 
course to follow was that adopted in Dominion 
Canners Ltd. v. Costanza (Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1932, page 664) and to direct that the 
action against the Town be stayed, so as to 
permit of an application being made to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board under sec. 
14 (2) of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act for its adjudication and determination as 
to whether this action, so far as the Town 
was concerned, was one the right to bring 
which is taken away by Part 1 of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. Upon a certificate 
of the Board’s decision being filed, this appli- 
cation would then be disposed of. 


McNiel versus Town of Orillia et al (On- 
tario), 1933, Ontario Weekly Notes, page 394. 
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Claim of Compensation Board has Priority 
over that of Mortgagee 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
British Columbia seized chattels under execu- 
tion for the amount of an assessment due 
to the Board. Mortgagees of the property 
under a prior mortgage claimed the goods 
so seized. The Court being asked to determine 
whether the goods were the property of the 
Board or of the prior portgagees, Mr. Justice 
Howay decided in favour of the mortgagees. 
The Board then appealed, and the Court of 
Appeal (British Columbia) allowed the appeal. 

Chief Justice Macdonald pointed out that 
the Board founded its case on section 46 of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which reads 
as follows:— 

‘Notwithstanding anything contained in 
any other Act, the amount due to the Board 
by an employer upon any assessment made 
under this Act, or in respect of any amount 
which the employer is required to pay to the 
Board under any of its provisions or upon 
any judgment therefor, shall have priority 
over all liens, charges, or mortgages of every 
person, whenever created or to be created, 
with respect to the property, real, personal, 
or mixed, used in or in connection with or 
produced in or by the industry with respect 
to which the employer was assessed or the 
amount became payable, excepting liens for 
wages due to workmen by their employer.” 

Reference was made in the judgment to 
the case of Dinning versus Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board (Lasour Gazette, February, 
1932, page 243). In that case it was held that 
the Board had no lien and were general credi- 
tors only, and were therefore not entitled to 
compete with a prior mortgagee. That, how- 
ever, the Chief Justice pointed out, was a 
bankruptcy case in which the funds were in 
the hands of a trustee for distribution under 
the Bankruptcy Act. The present case was 
founded upon facts widely different. 

Referring to the provisions of section 46, 
his Lordship said: “By its terms it gives 
the debt of the appellant priority over all 
liens, charges, or mortgages affecting the 
property in question “ whenever created or to 
be created” except wages due to workmen, 
and this notwithstanding any Act to the con- 
trary. If, therefore, the appellant has a charge 
upon the property seized by the sheriff, sec- 
tion 46 expressly declares that that charge 
shall have priority over a mortgage whenever 
created, that is to say, whether prior to subse- 
quent to the mortgage. To put it shortly the 
appellant’s lien takes priority of the nespond- 
ent’s mortgage. The appellants here are seek- 
ing to enforce their right by execution, and 
the mortgagees are seeking to prevent them 
so doing. No doubt they are owners of the 
property by reason of their mortgages from 


the debtor, but if the appellant has by its 
execution a lien or charge upon the property, 
as I think it has, that lien or charge is en- 
titled to priority over the mortgage by reason 
of the said section. The Legislature can make 
that the law which formerly was not the law, 
and may destroy vested rights both at law 
and in equity if it expresses its intention so 
to do. ‘Has it done so by section 46? I am 
satisfied that it has. There can be no ques- 
tion about the meaning of the words used, 
though I feel that they would destroy to a 
great extent confidence in securities of those 
lending money to employers on mortgage 
securities, notwithstanding that the securi- 
ties are executed by the debtor and on regis- 
tration are protected by the Land Registry 
Act (Revised Statutes of B.C. 1924, ch. 127), 
but if that is the intent and meaning of the 
Act, that meaning must prevail in a Court of 
law and equity. There is, therefore, nothing 
in the way of appellant in enforcing its lien 
or charge which in equity and without the 
assistance of section 46 it would not have, 
but in view of section 46 it has priority not 
in the equity of redemption but in the pro- 
perty seized. The Legislature had power to 
give them the whole property and I think 
meant to do so as security for their lien. 

“Since the ‘lien is considerably less in 
amount than the probable value of the goods 
mentioned in the mortgage and seized by the 
sheriff, I shall direct that the Board shall 
receive only the full amount of its claim and 
the balance of the property shall be left to 
the mortgagees or, if sold, the balance of the 
money shall be paid to the mortgagees.” 

Workmen’s Compensation Board versus 
Pumas Oil and Gas Co. Ltd. (British Colum- 
bia) 1933. Western Weekly Report, vol. 2, 
page 121. 


é 
Trade Agreement may be dissolved by 
External Circumstances 


The decision rendered by Mr. Justice Logie 
in the case of Ziger et al versus Shiffer and 
Hillman Company, Limited, was noted in the 
Lasour Gazette, December, 1932, page 1354. 
It was to the effect that the plaintiffs were 
each employed by the defendant for a period 
of one year from July 24, 1931, if there was 
work to do, and that they were each entitled 
to recover damages from the defendant for be- 
ing wrongfully dismissed on October 5, 1931. 

The defendant, the employer of the plain- 
tiffs, subsequently appealed against Judge 
Logie’s judgment, and the Ontario Court of 
Appeal, in a judgment handed down on April 
24, 1933, allowed the appeal. 

Mr. Justice Middleton delivered the judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeal. He pointed out 
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that the trial judge had not dealt with an 
aspect of the case which in his opinion was 
fatal to the plaintiffs’ claim. 


“Apparently before the making of the agree- 
ment referred to in the reasons for judgment 
of the trial Judge, the defendants’ shop was a 
a union shop. The defendants themselves 
were members of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The employees were all members of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, an international body. This meant 
co-operation between the shop and the work- 
ers’ union. No one could be employed in 
the shop unless he was a member of the union. 
The union controlled the employment. Busi- 
ness being very dull the defendants appar- 
ently conceived the plan of establishing an 
independent shop and themselves resigning 
from the Manufacturers’ Association. It was 
expected that this would enable goods to be 
manufactured at a lower price, and conse- 
quently steadier work would be secured for 
the employees and greater profit for the shop. 
With this in view the agreements were drawn 
up and executed, the defendants withdrew from 
the. Manufacturers’ Association and the em- 
ployees from their local union. As might 
have been foreseen this provoked keen anta- 
gonism on the part of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. The shop was 
besieged, the workers were intimidated and 
beaten, the police force failed to give any 
adequate protection, and in the end the de- 
fendant found themselves unable to carry on 
and capitulated, making an agreement with 
the workers’ union to operate in future under 
it. About half the workers who had resigned 
from the union had repented and yielding to 
persuasion and violence had rejoined the union 
before this decision was arrived at by the 
defendants. Some of the remaining workers 
were received back into the union; others, 
including the plaintiffs, who had resigned 
from the Union and had not been reinstated, 
found themselves unemployed: hence this 
action. 


“The parties here must be held to have 
made their bargain on the footing that it would 
be possible to operate and maintain an inde- 
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pendent shop, that the police force would be 
able to protect both parties from mob violence 
and permit them to enjoy the freedom of con- 
tract which is rightly deemed to be an essen- 
tial privilege in civilized countries, and that 
therefore a term is to be implied, although not 
expressed, in the contract, that it is founded 
on the continued existence of an independent 
shop the destruction of which by wis major 
would free either party from liability if the 
terms of the contract should be frustrated by 
acts of violence and misconduct over which 
neither contracting party had control and which 
the police force of the community did not 
keep in hand. This principle is enunciated by 
Lord Hanworth in Walton Harvey Ltd. v. 
Walker and Homfray’s Ltd. (1981) 1 Ch. 274,— 
‘where some higher authority has supervened 
and has prevented the completion of the terms 
of an agreement, such failure to perform the 
agreement is not to be imputed to one of the 
parties but is due to what has subsequently 
made performance impossible with the result 
that the defaulting party is not to be answer- 
able in damages to the other party.’ Refer- 
ence also to Nickoll v. Ashton, (1901) 2 K.B. 
126, where A. L. Smith, M.E., at 132\ said: ‘The 
true construction of the contract is that it is 
not a positive and absolute contract as con- 
tended for by the plaintiffs but is a contract 
subject to the condition that the parties shall 
be excused if before breach performance be- 
comes impossible by reason of the particular 
specified thing ceasing to exist without the 
defendant’s default, ” 

The learned Justice of Appeal said that there 
was another serious difficulty in the plaintiff’s 
way. The agreement was in the nature of a 
collective bargain between the employer and 
the employees, and when the majority of the 
employees abandoned it and rejoined the union, 
thus making it impracticable for the employer 
to continue as an independent shop, the agree- 
ment came to an end. There must be implied 
a term relieving the employer in such cir- 
cumstances. The appeal must be allowed and 
the action dismissed. 


Ziger et al versus Shiffer and Hillman, Lim- 
ited, Ontario, 1938, Ontario Weekly Notes, 
page 293. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 
the beginning of June showed an 
important expansion, according to data tabu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
from 8,105 firms, each employing a minimum 
of 15 persons, the data being representative 
of all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business. The 
reporting firms had 743,572 employees on 
June 1, as compared with 715,068 on May 1. 
This increase was the greatest reported in 
any month since June 1, 1930, being approxi- 
mately twice as large as the gain indicated 
at the beginning of June in either 1931 or 
1982; it was, however, rather less than the 
average gain shown between May and June 
in the years since 1920. The index of employ- 
ment (with the average for the calendar year 
1926 as the base equal to 100) stood at 80-7 
on June 1, 1933, as compared with 77-6 on 
May 1, 1933, and 89-1 on June 1, 1932. At 
the beginning of June in the preceding eleven 
years, the index was as follows:—1931, 103-6; 
1930, 116-5; 1929, 122-2: 1928, 113-8; 1927, 
107-2: 1926, 102-2; 1925, 95-6; 1924, 96-4: 
1923, 98-5; 1922, 90-3 and 1921, 87-7. 

At the beginning of June, 1933, the unem- 
ployment percentage reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local trade unions was 
23-8 in comparison with 24-5 per cent at the 
beginning of May, 19338, and 22-1 per cent at 
the beginning of June, 19382. The June 
percentage was based on the reports forwarded 
to the Department of Labour by 1,704 labour 
organizations with a total of 148,016 members. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed that the number 
of placements effected each day during May, 
1932, was greater than that recorded daily 
during the previous month, but somewhat 
below the corresponding average for May, 
1932, the major gain under the first com- 
parison being in construction and mainten- 
ance, and the greatest decline under the 
second, in services. Vacancies in May, 1933, 
numbered 32,693, applications 55.706, and 
placements in regular and casual employment 
30,952. 
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Statistical information as to the employ- 
ment situation at the beginning of June will 
be found on another page, being based on 
reports received from employers and _ trade 
unions throughout Canada, and from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada. 
The reports of the superintendents of the 
Employment Service for June are outlined 
in another article describing the industrial 
situation at the end of that month. 

The table of monthly statistics reflecting in- 
dustrial conditions in Canada which appears 
on page 675 gives the most recent informa- 
tion available. Improvement is indicated by 
the rise in wholesale prices, the advance of 6 
per cent during the past four months being 
the greatest in some years, and by the increase 
in employment which appeared chiefly in 
manufacturing where the greatest seasonal im- 
provement in twelve years was experienced. 
Bank debits and car loadings also showed im- 
provement. Steel production increased and 
while there was no production of pig iron in 
March, April and May, several furnaces re- 
newed operations toward the end of June. 
The figures showing production of sugar, foot- 
wear, newsprint and passenger automobiles as 
well as the output from central electric stations 
indicated improvement over the same period 
a year ago. Building and construction con- 
tinued on a low level as indicated by figures 
as to permits issued and contracts awarded. 

The cost per week of a family budget of 
staple foods, fuel and lighting, and rent was 
again lower, due mainly to reductions in rent 
in some localities and to lower prices of 
anthracite coal. Foods declined only slightly, 
higher prices for meats, flour, sugar and pota- 
toes being more than offset by declines in the 
prices of dairy products. The cost of the 
budget including fuel and rent with that of 
foods was $15.41 for June as compared with 
$15.57 for May; $16.20 for June, 1932; and 
$21.44 for June, 1930. In wholesale prices 
the index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, based on prices in 1926 
as 100, again advanced, continuing the move- 
ment which commenced in March. The index 
for June was 67-6 as compared with 66-9 in 
May: 63:6 in February and 93-4 in June, 


1929. The advance was due mainly to higher 
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prices for grains, raw cotton, raw silk, raw 
wool and non-ferrous metals. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes 
during June was almost three times as great 
as that recorded for the previous month, the 
number of workers involved also showing a 
substantial increase, due chiefly to the occur- 
rence during the month of a dispute involving 
1,200 pulpwood cutters in Northern Ontario 
and causing a time loss of 18,000 working 
days. As compared with June, 1932, a slight 
decrease appeared in the number of disputes 
recorded, the number of workers involved and 
the time loss incurred showing a similar de- 
cline. There were in existence during the 
month fourteen disputes, involving 3,249 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 34,834 
working days, as compared with sixteen dis- 
putes, involving 1,542 workers and resulting 
in a time loss of 11,927 working days in May. 
In June, 1932, there were on record sixteen 
disputes, involving 4,006 workers and result- 
ing in a time loss of 40,182 working days. At 
the end of the month there were two disputes 
in progress recorded as strikes and lockouts, 
involving approximately 612 workers. These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected, but which had not been 
called off by the union. 


The Department recently 


Industrial received reports of two 
Disputes Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation Investigation established in 
Act connection with disputes 


(1) between various ship- 
ping companies at Montreal and their long- 
shoremen, and (2) between the Hull Electric 
Company and its operating and maintenance 
employees. One new application for the es- 
tablishment of a Board was received and was 
under consideration at the close of the month. 
An account of the recent proceedings under 
the Act, with the text of the two reports 
above mentioned, will be found on another 
page. 


The fourth annual supple- 


** Labour ment to the volume “La- 
Legislation bour Legislation in Canada 
in Canada, as existing December 31, 
1932” 1928” has been published 


by the Department of La- 
bour under the title: “Labour Legislation in 
Canada, 1932.” The new supplement follows 
the lines of former reports, containing the 
text of the various Dominion and provincial 
labour laws, together with certain orders in 
Council and a number of regulations made 
under statutory authority, notes being added 
to the text to interpret new amendments. 
It contains also a cumulative index to the 


main volume and the four supplements, this 
index forming a useful guide to the entire 
body of labour laws in force in Canada as at 
December 31, 1932. 

The volume of 1928 may be obtained from 
the Department of Labour for one dollar, the 
charge for each of the four annual supplements 
being 25 cents. 


A revised edition of the 
Lebour Code “Code of Labour and In- 
of the dustrial Laws of the Pro- 
Province vince of Quebec” has 
of Quebec appeared recently, consoli- 


dating the labour legislation 
of the province up to the end of 1932. This 
compilation is the work of Mr. Gustave 
Francg, now chairman of the Women’s Mini- 
mum Wage Commission of the Province. It 
includes the text of provincial laws affecting 
labour, with the orders and regulations there- 
under, and also gives the text of various 
Dominion Acts that are of special interest to 
workers in the Province. For example, the 
text of the Women’s Minimum Wage Act is 
followed by the Orders issued by the Board 
to date; the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
is supplemented by instructions “what to do 
in case of accident,’ “information for em- 
ployers,” etc.; and the Inspection of Scaffold- 
ing Act is illustrated by drawings showing the 
correct methods of scaffold construction. This 
arrangement makes the volume an exception- 
ally convenient handbook for practical use. 


A new publication that 
should render important 
service to public health 
authorities and to medical 
practitioners in Canada, was 
begun this year by the Na- 
tional Health Division of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health (Ottawa). The 
National Health Review, of which the second 
number appeared in June, takes the place of 
a monthly bulletin containing abstracts of re- 
cent medical publications, which the Depart- 
ment had conducted for the past ten years. 
The “foreword” to the first issue states the 
purposes of the new magazine as follows:— 


“Tt is quite realized that the busy practi- 
tioner has neither the time nor, probably, the 
opportunity to cover the broad field of read- 
ing that deluges the profession from every 
angle; nor should he be expected to subscribe 
to more than his share of scientific periodicals. 
It was, therefore, obvious that the Department 
should undertake, in the interests of science, 
to weed out the less important and abstract 
the worthwhile material and present this in 
brief form to the profession at frequent inter- 
vals... We believe that the quarterly will 


** National 
Health Review ”’ 
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be of greater value to the profession if it con- 
tains one article per issue on whatever sub- 
ject appears to be timely and of general 
interest, together with carefully selected 
abstracts. 

“The public is rapidly becoming more in- 
formed, through the press and other interested 
agencies such as life insurance companies, on 
the newer aspects of public health and more 
particularly, concerning preventive medicine. 
We shall, therefore, endeavour to secure and 
convey to you new developments along that line. 
To prevent disease requires effort on the part 
of the individual, the family, the municipality 
and the State, but there must be co-ordina- 
tion of effort. It is with this in view that the 
National Health Review will come to you 
quarterly, in the hope that it will be a co- 
ordinating force in that part of your practice 
that merges with health problems; because, it 
is now generally conceded that the family 
doctor is the first line of defence against 
disease and in support of physical fitness. It 
is to the family doctor that the family should 
turn for their Public Health guidance, he, in 
his turn, apportioning to the family that re- 
sponsibility which is theirs and notifying the 
municipality, or State, to accept responsibilities 
that belong to them. These are the personal 
things in which the family doctor is the co- 
ordinating force. On the other hand, the 
municipality, through its Public Health pro- 
gram, co-ordinates its forces and deals with the 
community matters, such as pure water, 
pasteurized milk, quarantine and _ general 
sanitation... On the other hand, the family 
doctor must continue to be the ‘chief instru- 
ment through which Public Health is ad- 
ministered. Schools of Hygiene and Public 
Health laboratories are in a large measure 
the sources and proving grounds for newer 
ideas in Public Health practice. It is, there- 
fore, imperative that the line of communi- 
cation between the proving grounds and the 
unit in the field (the family doctor) be kept 
actively in operation, and it is hoped that 
this newly designed quarterly will fulfil—at 
least in part—this important mission.” 

A feature of the first number was a series of 
articles from the Provincial Officers of Health 
describing conditions in their respective prov- 
inces. 


Pulp and Paper of Canada, 
the monthly magazine pub- 
lished by the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion, discusses the possible 
effects of recent legislation 
in the United States upon the Canadian pulp 
‘and paper industry, particularly upon the 
newsprint branch. “Mr. Roosevelt’s plan of 


Canadian 
industry and 
United States 
legislation 


a body to stabilize industrial production and 
distribution so as to eliminate unfair and 
destructive merchandising practices will un- 
doubtedly have an effect on Canadian news- 
print producers. A system of licensing 
imports to those who conform to standards of 
business that are likely to be established in 
the United States could become very awkward 
hindrances to the successful operation—-or 
even the continued operation at all—of Cana- 
dian mills. It seems likely that Canadian 
business would be more closely regulated 
through the operation of trade organizations, 
either existent or to be formed under the new 
scheme of things, and it would seem therefore 
the sensible thing for Canadian newsprint 
manufacturers to make use of the facilities of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association to 
get ready for the new order of business in 
the United States, which is likely to operate 
for several years without the hindrance of 
the Sherman Law.” 

A summary of the Industrial Recovery Act 
and other measures enacted at the recent 
session of the United States Congress appears 
on another page of this issue. 


The principal railways in the 
United States on June 13, 
1933, notified the representa- 
tives of the various classes 
of employees of a decrease 
in basic rates of pay of 223 
per cent effective from November 1, 1933, re- 
placing the ten per cent deca as in nee 
since February 1, 1932. The representatives of - 
the twenty-one unions of the employees refused 
to agree to this and the Federal Co-ordinator 
of Transportation recently appointed under the 
Emergency Railroad Transportation Act as a 
mediator discussed the matter with each party, 
and at a conference on June 21, it was agreed 
that the ten per cent deduction would be con- 
tinued until April 30, 1934. 


In 1923 the United States 
Supreme Court, in the case 
of Adkins versus Children’s 
Hospital, affirmed the deci- 
sion of a lower court which 
declared the minimum wage 
law of the District of Columbia to be uncon- 
stitutional, mainly on the ground that it 
interfered with the right of the citizen to 
contract his labour freely (Lasour GazeErve. 
May, 1923, page 461; January, 1923, page Ve). 
Similar decisions were rendered later in regard 
to the laws of Arizona and Arkansas. 

With a view to overcoming the constitu- 
tional difficulty the National Consumers’ 
League drafted a standard minimum wage 
bill and legislation based upon this standard 
bill has been adopted recently by the legis- 
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latures of New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York and Utah (Monthly Labour Review, 
June, 1933, page 1259). “The law,” it is 
stated, “does not attempt to fix a living wage. 
Whenever a substantial number of women 
and minors in any occupation are receiving 
less than a subsisting wage the law provides 
that the industrial commission may conduct 
an investigation to determine whether the 
wages are ‘fairly and reasonably commensu- 
rate with the value of the service or class of 
service rendered.’ The law defines an unrea- 
sonable wage as one that is ‘less than the fair 
and reasonable value of the services rendered 
and less than sufficient to meet the minimum 
cost of hving necessary for health. Under 
the terms of the law, power is granted to 
the labour commissioner, after a directory 
minimum wage order has been in effect for a 
period of time—five months in New Hamp- 
shire and nine months in New Jersey and 
New York—to make such wage orders 
mandatory, if he is of the opinion that ‘the 
persistent non-observance of such order by 
one or more employers is a threat to the 
maintenance of fair minimum wage standards,’ 
Employers who fail to observe the provisions 
of the law and the orders of the labour official 
are liable to fine and imprisonment. _The 
Utah minimum wage law is similar to the 
California law. The industrial commission is 
empowered to ascertain the wages paid, and 
the hours and conditions of labour in the 
various occupations. Upon investigation, if it 
is determined that the wages paid ‘are in- 
adequate to supply the cost of proper living,’ 
the law provides that the commission shall 
call a ‘wage board’ into conference. After a 
public hearing, the commission is empowered 
to fix a minimum wage, a maximum number 
of hours, and the standard of conditions of 
labour ‘demanded by the health and welfare 
of the women and minors engaged in every 
occupation. A mandatory order may be 
subsequently issued setting forth the minimum 
wage and the maximum hours.” 


Prior to the enactment of these three laws, 
minimum wage legislation had been enacted 
in nine other states, namely, California, 
Colorado, Massachusetts, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, .Washington 
and Wisconsin. 


Nine additional States have 


Old Age this year adopted old age 
Pension pension legislation (the pro- 
legislation gress of pensions in the 
im U.S.A. United States was out- 


lined in the Lasour Gazette, 
September, 1932, page 948, and in previous 
issues). With these additions the number of 


State old age pensions laws is 26, of which 
20 are mandatory. New legislation was en- 
acted in Arkansas, Arizona, Indiana, Maine, 
Michigan, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oregon 
and Washington. Colorado, moreover, re- 
enacted an earlier pension law in amended 
form so as to meet the constitutional objec- 
tion recently made by the Supreme Court of 
the State; while Minnesota amended its op- 
tional law to make it mandatory upon the 
counties. The present standing of old age 
pension legislation in the United States is 
summed up by the American Labour Legisla- 
tion Review, June, 1933, as follows: 

“The old age pension movement has now 
been successful in more than half of the States. 
In the number of pension laws enacted, this 
has been a record year. The first constitu- 
tional state laws were enacted by Montana 
and Nebraska in 1923, following the drafting 
of the ‘Standard Bill’ in 1922 by the Ameri- 
can Association for Labour Legislation in co- 
operation with the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 
Other states have enacted pension laws for 
the most part following the essential pro- 
visions of the standard bill, as follows: Wis- 
consin (1925), Kentucky (1926), Colorado 
and Maryland (1927), California, Minnesota, 
Utah and Wyoming (1929), Massachusetts and 
New York (1930), Delaware, Idaho, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey and West Virginia 
(1931). 


The conclusions reached in 


Effects of a study of the change from 
change from an 8-hour day to a 6-hour 
8-hour to day in a factory employing 
6-hour day mainly women are described 


in Bulletin No. 105 of the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labour. “In December, 1930, 
when the change to a 6-hour working shift 
was made by this factory, the plant was run- 
ning three shifts of 8 hours each, operating 
continuously except that it shut down for 24 
hours once a week. With the exception of 
the general office and a few occupations where 
the volume of production did not permit of 
continuous operation, the entire plant was 
changed to four shifts of 6 hours each. This 
necessitated the employment of more women, 
and the records show that the average num- 
ber on the payroll during a 4-week period 
just before the change and during a 4-week 
period one month after the change increased 
from 298 to 415, or 39 per cent. At the same 
time the hourly rates of pay for the women 
were increased 124 per cent, while the men 
were guaranteed a minimum of $4 a day. 
Practically all pay was on an hourly basis plus 
a production bonus. A year later the women 
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received a second iacrease in hourly rates of 
124 per cent, so at the time of survey there 
had been a total increase of 25 per cent over 
the rates in effect before the change in hours. 

The advantages of the new arrangement 
were summed up by the management as fol- 
lows: (1) Increased daily production from the 
plant as an operating unit, due to increased 
production at every station or task, slight in 
itself but considerable in the aggregate; (2) 
Elimination of meal periods, with their waste, 
and the expense of a large cafeteria; (3) In- 
creased return from the capital invested in 
plant and machinery, owing to the increased 
rate of plant operation; (4) Opportunity for 
reorganizing the working force to rectify in- 
equalities and to fit all “pegs” m appro- 
priate “holes”; (5) Decreased overhead due 
to the fact that the factory produces more 
goods per dollar of overhead than under the 
8-hour shift. 

The workers expressed their preference for 
the new plan on the ground that the shorter 
work-day resulted in higher earnings, that 
it lessened fatigue, improved the conditions 
of their home life, and opened up new op- 
portunities for the use of leisure time. 


The fourth International 
Progress of Congress of Building 
co-operation Societies was held _ at 
in home London in June, the dele- 
building gates in attendance repre- 


senting 3,000,000 members 
in Great Britain, Ireland and Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Bulgaria, France, 
Sweden, Germany, Austria, the United States, 
Denmark, Belgium and other countries. It 
was stated that in Great Britain to-day the 
building society movement controlled assets 
ageregating over £469,000,000; the annual 
average advances to members for the three 
years ended 1932 amounted to £87 000,000 ; 
the advances in 1930 were approximately 
equivalent to the net output of the building 
and contracting trades in that year, and to 
that of the iron and steel trades; the amount 
advanced during the three years ended 1932 
exceeded the new capital issues applied to 
industrial purposes in the United Kingdom 
during the same period; building societies 
had provided finance for about 1,000,000 of 
the new houses, or roughly half the total 
number erected since the war; concurrently 
they had made advances on old properties, 
and in all had loaned a total of no less than 
£719,000,000 during the post-war period 
1919-32. 
The Prince of Wales, in a speech to the 
delegates, said that the achievements of build- 


ing societies in the post-war years was one of 
the most stimulating features in our social 
and economic life. “During these years,” he 
said, “Great Britain has slowly but surely 
overcome the most acute phase of housing 
shortage in its history. Approximately 
2,000,000 houses have been erected in 
England and Wales since the year 1919, and 
to the various forms of State and local 
government assistance must be added your 
own practical contribution in helping to 
finance this gigantic housing effort. The word 
gigantic is not misapplied in this connection, 
for I see from the official statistics that 
British building societies have advanced over 
£626,000,000 to assist house purchase since 
1919, and that you now have something like 
2,500,000 individuals who are using the ser- 
vice you provide. But in spite of the 
achievements of the post-war years we must 
remember the fact that there are not yet 
enough homes of the right type in this 
country. We have a great responsibility in 
this country in the matter of re-housing and 
slum clearance, and it is a responsibility in 
which building societies play a very prominent 
part.” 

the 


In connection with 


Centenary opening of the 17th Inter- 
of the first national Labour Conference 
British the Manchester Guardian, 


on June 7, called attention 
to the fact that it marked 
the centenary of the passage of the Act with 
which the modern British system of the 
statutory regulation of the conditions of 
labour first began—the Factory Act of 1833. 
“That Act—passed in August, 1833—estab- 
lished, for the first time, a Government 
factory inspectorate, the pre-requisite for the 
practical enforcement of statutory conditions, 
and is thus the starting-point of the ever- 
growing body of industrial legislation in all 
countries which it is the function of the 
International Labour Office of the League to 
strengthen and extend. There is a further 
and more domestic interest in the centenary 
on which we have less reason, perhaps, to 
congratulate ourselves. With the Act of 1833, 
almost as an afterthought, came the first 
effort at compulsory education in England; 
and the issues raised in 1833 on the school 
attendance of the factory child warped 
educational development until 1918. The Act 
of 1833 to restrict the labour of children in 
textile factories was one of the two great 
achievements of the first year of the Reformed 
Parliament; the other was the Act abolishing 
slavery in the British colonies.” 


Factory Act 
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. The Miners’ Federation 
Firedamp has prepared a _ statement 
alarms desired for the consideration of the 
by British British Parliament, recom- 
coal miners mending the compulsory 

instalment of automatic 
firedamp alarms in coal mines. The Federa- 


tion states that an average mine employing 
1,000 men underground can be equipped with 
these alarms at a cost of £3 a week, and 
against this charge could be set savings in 
insurance and accident compensation. This 
automatic alarm is a lamp which shows a red 
light when gas is present. It tests for gas 
automatically and continuously, and _ the 
Miners’ Federation is satisfied that it will 
reduce the lability to accident. 

The Federation points out that notwith- 
standing the Davy safety lamp (which was 
invented in 1815) and recent advances in 
methods of detection, the protection of miners 
against gas remains far from adequate. Gas 
is described as the greatest menace to safety 
in the industry, being directly the cause of 
explosions, and also, indirectly, limiting the 
amount of lighting that is possible in a mine. 
Better lighting would greatly reduce haulage 
accidents and also accidents due to falls of 
roof. It would minimize the occurrence of 
miners’ nystagmus, which is a cause of the 
constant incapacity of 10,000 men and a 
charge on the industry of approximately 
£900,000 a year. 





Mr. P. J. Wood, president of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations of Ontario, 
addressing the directors’ annual meeting at 
Hamilton in June, stated his opinion that 
forgetfulness and carelessness were the prin- 
cipal cause of tthe accidents which he had 
investigated. Everyone, he said, is subject at 
times to a “mental blind spot,” which results 
in actions contrary to teaching, training and 
experience. It is necessary therefore, to 
develop a safety instinct, industrial workers 
being drilled in accident prevention so that 
they may subconsciously take the safe course 
in any emergency. 





Section 10 of Regulations of 1931 under the 
Mineral Resources Act of Saskatchewan, 
which provided that the minimum coal 
mining area to be disposed of shall be forty 
acres, was amended by a provincial order, 
dated May 20, 1983, which stated that “in 
view of existing economic conditions and in 
order to reduce the amount of illegal coal 
mining and assist the small operator the said 
section 10 should be amended by striking out 
the word ‘forty’ in line two thereof and 
substituting therefor the word ‘twenty.’” 


The Quebec Official Gazette, June 17, 1933, 
contained the text of new rules and regula- 
tions relating to the Steam Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels Act. The regulations govern 
ithe construction of pressure vessels and their 
installation, and provide for their annual 
inspection. 





The Business Survey, published monthly by 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
(United States), reported in its issue of June 
20 that business activity showed steady im- 
provement during May and the first half of 
June. Production in major industries in- 
creased during the same period, moving 
counter to seasonal tendencies. Employment 
in manufacturing industry rose 5 per cent 
between April and May, although the seasonal 
movement of recent years is a slight decline. 
Weekly earnings moved up sharply with a rise 
in hours worked per week. The cost of living 
in May was about one per cent above the 
April level. 





The British Ministry of Labour recently 
issued a circular to explain how far unem- 
ployed persons may receive unemployment 
benefit or transitional payments while 
engaged in certain occupations or activities. 
For the receipt of either the benefit or the 
payments a person must be unemployed, but 
the Ministry points out that there are many 
things he can do to occupy his time without 
ceasing to be “unemployed” in tthe sense in 
which that word is used in 'the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts. If a man is not working 
under a contract of service and derives no 
remuneration or profit from his work in 
money or in kind then no question arises— 
he will be regarded as unemployed. But if 
the work he does is done under a contract of 
service or if he derives remuneration or profit 
from it, then he is not unemployed unless 
(1) he could have done the work or followed 
the occupation in addition to his usual 
employment and outside his ordinary working 
hours, and (2) the remuneration or profit does 
niot exceed 3s. 4d. on the daily average. All 
the work need not be done outside the 
ordinary working hours of the man’s usual 
employment if it could be so done when he 
is in his usual employment. In addition to 
being unemployed, a man must be available 
for work. He must therefore be free and 
willing to accept at once any offers of suit- 
able employment and to relinquish, if 
necessary the occupational activities in which 
he has been engaged during unemployment. 
If he leaves his home area he should first 
make arrangements to be recalled as soon as 
there is opportunity of getting work. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official statistics except where noted) 

























1933 1932 
June May April June May April 
Trade, external aggregate....... Tao Ree Seer ee 79,035,360 40,769, 251 82,444, 180 85,645,611 57,201, 708 
Imports, merchandise a 
consumption... ee A tae ASAE hs Be Ae 32,926, 630 20,457, 294 40, 743, 105 44 361,312 29,794,296 
Exports, Canadian "produce. . wi ela | ebeethrst tice eins ie 2 45,576,337 20,011, 652 40,945, 490 40, 476, 404 26,927, 756 
Customs duty collected......... GIy [omc ees oe oe 6,095,560 3,923,301 7,944,090 8,014, 139 6, 082,178 
Bank debits to individual - 

BCCOUNES.... 2 bie eee Sit c etasks ob coset 2,649, 625,031] 1,876, 753,214) 2, 202,785,422) 2,175, 183,890 2,073,905, 560 
Bank notes in circulation........ ah ease 5 Ame neni 128,365,391 134, 272,610) 136, 295, 915 131,073,118 137,352,511 
Bank deposits, savings.......... SP. VLE Silat soc 8 1,396,819, 807| 1,399, 541,563) 1,378, 265,341) 1,387,026, 640] 1,392,887, 756 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............- 897,077,958] 913,022,937] 1,037,313,917| 1,057, 227,680} 1,069,590, 424 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Common stocks...........ss000¢- 74-7 63-7 51-9 43-2 45-8 54-0 
Preferred stocks..........ccceees- 58-5 54-6 47-2 45-2 48-4 55-4 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 97-1 98-1 101-3 114-4 113-2 111-3 
(?) Beicesi oleic Index 
Sant eee ee 67-6 66-9 65-4 66-6 67-7 68-4 
(2) Pritse)’ Teal, Family Bud- 

POb. 4 Mes. Seid de PRs Lo Stohets 6 15.41 15-57 15-74 16-20 16-45 17-09 
Business failures; NUM Dera acaaee| nae sae ieee 2 ae 174 176 204 190 
Business failures, liabilities.. $ |.............0).. cee ec eee e ees 2,922,466 3, 794, 281 3, 148, 067 3,170,679 

(2) Employment, index number, 

Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 80-7 77-6 76-6 89-1 87-5 87-5 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age, (trade union members)..... 23-8 24-5 Sow Aioal 22-1 23-0 20-4 
PINIMMVSTAVION Mel scares Sey ke tees <li ate 5.5 PepghewesTeihensdy 5 1,474 1,427 2,562 2,718 2,059 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 
Preis hit) sais. ce «eee ok cars 156,507 141,958 132,711 163,996 168,523 166,380 
(7) Canadian National Be 
ways, gross earnings.. 13,526, 022 12,260, 416 11,110, 406 13,797,710 13,189,528 13,529,951 
(7) Operating expenses........ sat cates eareiy Mites Cenc med sete ax Ger 9,596, 667 11,272,616 10, $32, 408 10, $35, 498 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earnings............ Ce Oe: 8, 789, 285 7,921,872 10, 496, 801 9,517,355 9,511,106 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
HINGS Roe w ec se Cie Waa Ss) et cee 7,813,476 7,383,407 8,918, 185 8,779, 990 8,592, 623 
Steam railways, freight in 
TOMS TINTON coe ae eters wiete lou ttuminns lexan Stee picks ovine eatas ies 53 1,412, 893,410] 2,023,059, 884 1, 632,461,607) 1,653,428, 992 
Building permits..............- 5 il be rages eri aerir traf 2,002,309 1,551, 693 4,386,349 5,488, 845 4,370, 863 
(8) Contracts awarded.......... $ 8,086, 200 6,514, 100 8, 608, 700 12,154, 700 14, 186, 000 10,112, 060 
Mineral Producticn— 
Pig TONG... steers ee set0 tons None None 8,163 13,339 16,898 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 31, 602 23, 126 11,384 18,118 29, 239 36, 030 
WMerro-alloyss. 5 6 as o0sieessie os tons 1 1,038 918 893 1,132 2,185 
(Grail tes sisi, deerme ated Pega er CONS [pate tenes seuske occece, 669, 206 641,398 749, 453 672,441 734, 500 
Crude petroleum imports....... PAliEER eS. . He Seee ee 83, 980, 000 36, 190, 000 113, 950, 000 109,520, 000 38,570, 000 
Rubber imports...........-.05+ UDStie en. decals 3,817, 000 1, 245, 000' 6,349, 000 3,171, 000 3,585,000 
Cotton imports BA aS oe NAS Vbsales, 2 -oResae « 8,111, 000 4,050, 000 4,486,000 12, 463, 000 6, 230, 000 
Wool, raw imports Leelee Ree eee ate Ibsclee sae ares 1.316, 000 954, 000 816, 000 1, 096, 006 347, 000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

Seis eevee attente eke ah tated ririocse 166, 782,387 98 , 523, 661 178,540, 469 184, 293, 211 165,489, 203 
Flour production.............+. bris. Re or eee Cl re Loe: OEE es 1,013,486 1,151, 286 1,040, 693 993 , 385 
(9) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 89, 254,010 41,167,462 46,454, 674 73, (21, 684 58, 751, 000 35, 879, 000 
Footwear production........... Pairs! ices oe 1,754,564 1,442, 620 1,559, 192 1,656, 088 1,523, 492 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ | Fe fal 01) lec ale ie sie ar ee 43,510, 000 43,173, 000 39,941, 000 41,081,000 44,316, 000 
Sales of insurance....e....--0+0- A gi ec Rs AP ot 30, 215, 000 29, 624, 000 40, 744, 000 380,779, 000 33, 425, C00 
INGWEDTING. o coece ate ceo cose sec sic TONS o cro ai ersta cree 171, 780 147, 766 161,370 175, 890 176, 660 
Automobiles, pe RR Ee EE Me cess os 8,024 6, 957 6,308 7,269 5, 660 
Index of Physics; Volume of 

UISIMESS SCF 1 beh Wie Soe ate siege oe 76-4 69-8 81-4 79-9 75-3 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION.....-.cccce}ececcrescevces 72-7 65-1 76-9 74-6 68-2 

Mineral production. ..........s000[seeeeeeeeeeees 93-4 81-9 92-3 g4-4 105-0 

Manutacturing® -...cic,c-tictrs eves coef ob > e sieke lssonene 77-4 67-0 82-1 77-4 66-5 

Construction! sca. cecnciee ee oe noe  te cleiennies 14-1 20-6 28-1 31-8 27-9 

EleetricipoWer 2. deie Actes) stereke:« [icles eee abe» sie 138-9 134-9 130-5 131-2 139-0 
DISTRIBUTION...........-. PIG SELICS| Ke ERO IO OORT 86-7 82-9 93-7 94-5 95-0 

Trade employment............eee[eeeseeeeeeeees 110-3 110-1 117-4 117-8 117-3 

Carloadings..%: . #55 Wee ens Bas oie’ ne eee 62-9 59-4 70-3 71-2 77-2 

bb 06) 10) ge. ee eA SOE ocG ho ONO Oo.d IO Conan mrs 54-8 44.2 69-7 72-9 61-6 

GXPOLUS ase eile ose restate slotenaie [tentrore c oorctete eee 66-6 47-3 59-3 58-4 61-9 
Ct eR ee Ee eee 

(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (7) Including lines east of Quebec. 

(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. (8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(4) Figures for end of previous month. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending July 1, 1983, and corresponding previous periods. 
A Ceres proaeaen given in periods of four weeks ending June 17, May 20 and April 22, 1933; June 18, May 21, and 
pri 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


N application for the establishment by the 
Minister of Labour of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act was received in the Department of 
Labour on June 5 from certain employees in 
the water works, engineer’s and power house 
departments of the Corporation of the City of 
Edmonton, being members of the Edmonton 
Civic Employees’ Union No. 30. The dispute 
arose in connection with the alleged unjust 
suspension and dismissal in 19380 of Malcolm 
Ainslie, a member and business agent of the 
union above named. The application states 
that 800 employees are directly concerned in 
the dispute and 1,000 indirectly. In view of the 
suggestion of the representatives of the em- 
ployees that, pending the establishment of 
a Board, an officer of the Department en- 
deavour to effect a settlement by conciliation, 
the western representative of the Depart- 
ment, Mr. F. E. Harrison, has been instructed 
to take this matter up with the parties con- 
cerned when in Edmonton with a view to 
assisting them in reaching an amicable settle- 
ment of the dispute if at all possible without 
the necessity of Board procedure. 

The text of the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation which dealt with 
a dispute between the principal railways in 
Canada (the Canadian National Railways and 


Canadian Pacific Railway and subsidiary rail- 
ways) and their locomotive engineers, locomo- 
tive firemen, conductors, trainmen and telegra- 
phers, together with the text of the minority 
report submitted by the employees’ nominee 
on the board, Mr. W. F. O’Connor, appeared 
in the May issue of the LaBour GAZETTE at 
page 478. The board recommended that the 
ten per cent deduction provided in the agree- 
ment of February 4, 1932, be continued, and 
that after May 1, 1933, an additional deduc- 
tion be made of ten per cent, making a total 
deduction of twenty per cent from the wages 
earned subsequent to May 1, 1933. The recom- 
mendations of the board were accepted by the 
railway managements, who stated that, pend- 
ing negotiations with the representatives of 
the employees for the revision of the agree- 
ments in accordance with the board’s report, 
the change would be put into effect as from 
May 1, 1933. The board’s findings were not 
acceptable to the employees, and, after con- 
ferences with the railway officials and with 
the Minister of Labour, it was arranged that 
a joint meeting of representatives of the rail- 
ways and of the employees would be held in 
the Confederation Buildings at Ottawa on 
Wednesday, June 28, at which the Minister of 
Labour would be present. A settlement of 
the dispute was not, however, reached at this 
conference. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Various Shipping Companies 
Trading to the Port of Montreal and their Longshoremen 


A unanimous report was received by the 
Minister of Labour on June 19 from the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between various ship- 
ping companies trading to the Port of Mont- 
real, P.Q., and certain of their employees 
being members of the Syndicated Longshore- 
men of the Port of Montreal. A reduction of 
approximately 10 per cent in the hourly rates 
of wages proposed by the employers was the 
cause of the dispute. The Board’s recom- 
mendation that the basic rates of pay should 


be reduced by approximately 5 per cent, has’ 


been accepted by both the employers and 
employees concerned as a settlement of the 
dispute and an agreement embodying the 
Board’s finding was signed June 30. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Louis Cousineau; 
of Aylmer, P.Q., chairman, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 


mendation from the other members, Messrs. 
F. Curzon Dobell and John A. Sullivan, M.P., 
both of Montreal, nominated by the com- 
panies and employees, respectively. 

The text of the Board report follows. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and in the matter of 
differences between various shipping com- 
panies trading to the Port of Montreal, 
P.Q., and certain of their employees being 
members of the Association of Syndicated 
Longshoremen of the Port of Montreal. 


To the Hon. W. A. Gorpon, K.C., M.P., 
Minister of Labour. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in the matter above referred to begs 
respectfully to make its report and recommenda- 
tions as follows:— 

Several sessions of the Board have been held 
during the months of May and June. Some of 
these have been attended by representatives of 
the Employers and the Employees who have 
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presented their cases and have given the ex- 
planations required by the members of the 
Board, and others have been attended only 
by the members of the Board for the purpose 
of discussing all phases of the dispute sub- 
mitted to it for investigation with the object, 
if possible, of agreeing upon recommendations 
for its settlement. No oral evidence was taken, 
but each party to the dispute was invited to 
submit a written factum enumerating the rea- 
sons for the position taken by it and its argu- 
ments in support of such position. Each party 
was likewise given an opportunity of replying 
in writing to the factum filed by the other side. 
The material so produced by the two interests 
explained the situation in clear and simple 
terms to the members of the Board, and was 
not only of great assistance to them but has 
also shortened the inquiry and accelerated their 
decision as to the recommendations to be made. 


The agreement between the Employers and 
the Employees, which was in operation during 
the last shipping season of the Port of Mont- 
real, was executed on April 11, 1932, and ceased 
to have effect on December 31, 1932. The scale 
ec ae provided by this Agreement was as 
ollows:— 


General Cargo—59 cents per hour from 7 a.m. 
to 12 noon and from 1 pm. to 6 pm. 69 
cents per hour from 7 p.m. to 1l pm. 79 
cents per hour from 12 midnight to 5 a.m. 


Bulk Cargo—72 cents per hour from 7 a.m. to 
12 noon and from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 82 
cents per hour from 7 p.m. to ll p.m. 92 
cents per hour from 12 midnight to 5 a.m. 


On March 1, 1933, the Employers suggested 
the execution of a new agreement for the 
current season of navigation and, alleging that 
the shipping industry was in deplorable con- 
Bea offered the following reduced wage 
scale :— 


General Cargo—53 


cents per hour for day 
work. 


63 cents per hour for all night work. 


Bulk Cargo—65 cents per hour for day work. 
75 cents per hour for all night work. 


In answer to this offer the Employees main- 
tained that they could not reasonably be asked 
to agree to lower wages than those which had 
been in force last year. After several meetings 
between the representatives of the two parties 
had proved abortive, the present Board was 
established for the purpose of making its recom- 
mendations for the settlement of the dispute. 

The arguments presented by the Employers 
and the Employees, with the replies of each 
to the other’s arguments, may be summarized as 
follows :— 


1—VOLUME OF TRADE 


The Employers contend that during the past 
three years the ocean steamship companies 
have been seriously affected by the general 
depression in trade, often finding it impossible 
to secure a complement of general cargo for 
their vessels. 

To this contention the Employees reply that 
the Port of Montreal is less affected by the 
general depression in trade than other Atlantic 
Ports and refer to the report of the Harbour 
Commissioners of Montreal for the year 1932 
as showing increases in both import and export 
traffic for the season as compared with the 
previous season. 


The Employers in return point out that the 
inerease in imports is due entirely to a larger 
volume of coal and oil, neither of which com- 
modities is unloaded by or provides work for 
longshoremen, and that the increase in exports 
is likewise due entirely to a larger volume of 
grain for the loading of which the longshore- 
men receive the bulk cargo rate, whereas the 
companies receive for its carriage only one- 
oe the freight rates which were in force in 


2—FREIGHT RATES 


The Employers contend that they have in 
recent years been forced to make heavy re- 
ductions in the rates of freight charged to 
shippers and importers for the carriage of their 
goods and quote in their factum the percentage 
of such reductions effected in the rates for the 
carriage of sixteen of the principal commodi- 
ties shipped from Montreal, ranging from 21 
per cent to 45 per cent and averaging 334 per 
cent. 

To this contention the Employees reply that 
such reductions in freight rates apply not only 
to the Port of Montreal, but to all other 
Atlantic seaports. 


3.—DIVERSION OF TRAFFIC 


The Employers contend that in reducing their 
freight rates as above mentioned they have been 
actuated by the object of securing the shipment 
via the Port of Montreal of as much traffic as 
possible, that as a result they have been forced 
to reduce their costs of handling in the Har- 
bour, including the wages paid to longshoremen, 
but that this does not impose any hardship on 
the longshoremen as without such reduction the 
work would not be available. They state that 
a considerable volume of general cargo which 
was formerly transshipped at Montreal, provid- 
ing work for the local longshoremen, was last 
year carried direct from Great Lakes ports to 
overseas countries in foreign tonnage, but that 
this year both in order to attract this traffic 
back to the Port of Montreal and in order to 
prevent still greater diversion of traffic they 
have been forced to make further heavy re- 
ductions in freight rates. 


The Employees in reply to this contention 
invite the Employers to prove the tonnage of 
freight alleged to have been carried last year 
from Great Lakes’ ports to overseas countries 
and state that in their opinion it does not ex- 
ceed one-tenth of one per cent of the total 
tonnage carried through the Port of Montreal. 


In answer to this invitation the Employers 
file as an Exhibit a list establishing the tonnage 
that was last year carried direct from Great 
Lakes’ ports to Europe in foreign vessels. They 
reiterate that in addition the further drastic 
reduction in rates made this year has pre- 
vented a still larger diversion of such traffic. 


4—RELATION BETWEEN WAGES Pap To Lone- 
SHOREMEN AND THEIR Cost oF LivING 


The employers produce the following statement 
showing the basic rate of wage paid to long- 
shoremen in the Port of Montreal from 1921 
to 1933 and showing the average cost of living 
in each year as disclosed by figures published 
in the LasouR GAZETTE:-— 
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Cost of 
Basic Living Average 
Rate for Weekly ( iter ) 
Year season Budget 2 I t aac’ 
(Gen (Labour Nut aa 
Cargo) GAZETTE) Alar h 
March a 

cents 
1 AS lea 06 ey a es IN 60 23 87 175 
G2 De ae te ee ae ee 50 20 96 By; 
ODT ee ne a net Oe 50 21 42 159 
Oe cles cers ee 62 21 00 157) 
ODS) site tae Tae an 62 21 00 156 
LOZ Ode. eA. eee 62 Zia 159 
LOOT ARSU A Ste 65 21 29 157 
ODS ors alk pcos ee te 65 21.15 156 
AUDA ined. Beal Re ral a se 65 21 52 157 
A930; PRG : 65 21 96 159 
JURSISSC Sy tees A ere SRM DL 65 19 47 145 
1030 Mest ode aa. 59 17 16 131 
OSS Seater de Asean. te 53 15 59 122 


eee ee ett cette BEI yreert a fect rai _ erg 
and submit not only that the basic rate of 53 
cents per hour proposed for this year is as high 
a rate as can be justified by the financial situa- 
tion of the Steamship Companies which are 
carrying on unprofitably services essential to 
the trade of the country, but also that the 
reduced cost of living at the present time makes 
this wage superior in purchasing power to the 
higher wages in force in previous years. They 
maintain that the 65 cents rate which was 
mutually agreed upon at the opening of the 
1927 season of navigation may be assumed to 
have been a fair rate of wage at that time, 
but that 53 cents now has more purchasing 
power than 65 cents had in 1927. They also 
contend that they would have been justified in 
reducing the wage scale from 65 cents before 
they did so, but that they agreed to maintain 
the 65 cents rate in force during 1931, in spite 
of the depressed condition of the shipping 
industry and in spite of the decline in living 
costs, in the hope that conditions would improve 
during that season, a hope which was not 
destined to be fulfilled. 

The Employees maintain that, although the 
same rate of wages was continued in 1931, a 
drastic change in rules of work was agreed to 
at the Employers’ demand which, together with 
the introduction of mechanical equipment, 
resulted in a decrease of actual earnings 
amounting in some cases to 50 per cent. . 

To this the Employers reply that changes 
in working conditions and the introduction of 
mechanical equipment have caused no substan- 
tial reduction in hours of work and quote the 
average weekly wages paid in 1931 and 1932 
by the principal Companies. The Employers 
contend that in spite of the 10 per cent reduc- 
tion of wages effected in 1932 no material 
reduction in earning power was suffered by the 
longshoremen due to the changed working 
conditions. 


5.—RATE OF WAGES REQUIRED TO PERMIT THE 
LONGSHOREMEN TO MAINTAIN A REASONABLE 
STANDARD OF LIvING 


The Employees contend that their earnings 
are not sufficient to maintain themselves and 
their families and that no further reduction in 
their wages should be allowed. 

To this the Employers reply that if a long- 
shoreman’s wages are not sufficient to maintain 
him and his family in the proper standard of 
living the cause must lie either in an insuffi- 
ciency of volume of traffic or in a super- 
abundance of longshoremen employed in hand- 


‘Halifax 


ling that traffic. They state that by reducing 
freight rates they have done their best to 
attract the maximum tonnage to the Port of 
Montreal, but that the number of longshoremen 
who are members of the Union and therefore 
available to the handling of that traffic is 
within the exclusive control of the Employees, 
not the Employers. 

The Employers also state that the Employees 
have admitted to their Union within the past 
year a considerable number of new members 
and have thus aggravated a situation already 
acute. 


6.—COMPARISON WiTH OrHer TRADES 


The Employers contend that the Employees 
are not being penalized in comparison with 
other workers when they are asked to accept 
a reduction in their basic rate of wage from 
65 cents an hour in 1930 to 53 cents an hour 
in 1933, to wit, a reduction of 18:4 per cent, 
and produce a statement showing the rates of 
wages in certain trades in Montreal as pub- 
lished by the Department of Labour and the 
reductions therein between 1930 and 1933, which 
average 32:9 per cent. 

The Employees reply that if such wages have 
been reduced as mentioned the working condi- 
tions in the trades in question have remained 
the same, whereas the introduction of 
mechanical devices and appliances has resulted 
in a heavy reduction in working hours to them. 

The Employers in turn reply that in the past 
three years working conditions have changed 
in all classes of labour and further contend 
that the changes in working conditions affecting 
longshoremen were merely changes giving the 
Employers the right to say what weights should 
be handled by mechanical gear. 


7—ComParRISON WiruH OtHer Ports 


The Employees contend that the Port of 
Montreal, although the largest, is the lowest 
paid seaport on the North Atlantic Coast, and 
suggest a comparison with rates of wage paid 
at Halifax, Saint John and Quebec, and that if 
the companies are forced to lower their operat- 
ing expenses by reducing wages they should not 
select the lowest paid port as the first in which 
to put such reductions into force. 

The Employers reply that the basic rate at 
was ‘reduced by 10 per cent last 
December in the light of conditions as they 
then existed and that the agreement then 
entered into cannot be terminated before 
November 30, 1933. Similarly, the basic rate 
at Saint John was reduced by 10 per cent last 
December in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion and the agreement then entered into 
cannot be terminated before October 31. 1933. 
At Quebec the basic rate which has been 60 
cents since 1925, was this year reduced by 
agreement to 57 cents, i.e, a reduction of 5 
per cent, and this rate applies to the loading 
and unloading of both general and bulk car- 
goes, there being no differential for bulk cargoes 
as at other ports. 


8.—OTHER LABOUR 


The Employers contend that they have for 
some years dealt exclusively with the Union, 
which is a party to the present dispute, but 
that_similar work is now being carried out in 
the Harbour of Montreal at rates of wage very 
much lower than those which the Employers are 
now offering and that ample labour for their 
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purposes is available from sources outside the 
Union. 

The Employees reply that such other labour 
is not qualified with the skill and experience 
necessary to serve the Employers to the best 
advantage. 


9.—AGGREGATE EARNINGS OF LoNGSHOREMEN 


The Employees contend that their earnings 
during the last two years have declined very 
considerably and file as an Exhibit lists which 
purport to show the average earnings of five 
gangs employed by one steamship line during 
the seasons 1931 and 1932, the result of which 
is to demonstrate that the men in these gangs 
earned in 1932 an average of $4.39 per week 
less than in 1931. 

The Employers attack this Exhibit as mis- 
leading. stating that it gives the average earn- 
ings of only five gangs employed by one 
company and secondly that the five gangs in 
question ‘received other income from other 
steamship companies. The Employers file as an 
ixhibit a statement showing the aggregate 
weekly wages paid to gangs employed by them 
in 1982 covering 86 gangs, i.e. 1,376 Longshore- 
men, which they contend is a more reliable 
indication than the Employees’ Exhibit. 


10.—A™MOoOUNT OF REDUCTION PROPOSED BY THE 
EMPLOYERS 


The Employers propose as fair and reason- 
able under the circumstances a reduction of 10 
per cent in the basic rate of wage for general 
cargo, to wit from 59 cents to 53 cents and a 
reduction of 10 per cent in the basic rate of 
wage for bulk cargo, to wit from 72 cents to 
65 cents. 

The Employees contend that the fact of 
abolishing the higher rate previously earned by 
them between the hours of midnight and 5 a.m. 
is to make the reduction asked for by the 
Employers amount to 13 per cent rather than 
10 per cent. 


11.—SEASONAL NATURE OF THE PoRT OF 
MONTREAL 


The Employees contend that the season of 
navigation into and out of the Port of Mont- 
real is limited by local weather conditions and 
that they have to rely for their livelihood 
during the whole year on the work obtained 
during the limited season. 


12._Hazarpous NATuRE OF THE LONGSHORE- 
MEN’S OCCUPATION 


The Employees contend that they are con- 
stantly subject in the course of their duties to 
the danger of meeting with accidents, even 
fatal. i 

The Employers reply that their superin- 
tendents are at all times mindful of the risk 
of accident and that they take and have at all 
times taken the utmost possible precautions to 
safeguard the men in their employment. 


13.—WoORKING CONDITIONS 


The Employees contend that the removal in 
1931 of the restrictions on sling-loads accelerates 
the loading and unloading of vessels, thus giving 
less work to them, and forces them to greater 
physical effort and attendant dangers. They 
suggest that a maximum sling-load be fixed for 
the unloading of sugar and baled paper. 

The Employers reply that the movement of 
the sling-load is a mechanical operation, the 
only natural restriction on which is the weight 
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which the sling can carry with complete safety, 
and that the restrictions on hand-trucks oper- 
ated by the men themselves have not been 
removed. 

Conclusions 


The Members of the Board were in no doubt 
from the outset but that, in addition to con- 
sidering the arguments presented by each side 
and specifically reproduced above, they were 
constrained by current conditions to endeavour 
by all means to make recommendations which 
would effect an arrangement mutually satis- 
factory to the two parties in dispute. On the 
one hand, the public interest must be furthered 
to the utmost extent possible by encouraging 
the Steamship Companies to carry on from our 
National port services essential to the trade of 
the country, which they allege are now being 
carried on unprofitably, and some measure ot 
economic relief by way of reduction of handling 
charges must be accorded to them. On the other 
hand the difficulties by which all classes of 
labour are beset during the present period of 
depression are well known and the wages pay- 
able to the Longshoremen must not be reduced 
more than is reasonably necessary to permit 
the Steamship Companies to render efficient 
service to the community. 

The members of the Board were impressed by 
and have taken full cognizance of the various 
arguments which were fully and clearly pre- 
sented by both sides in their factums and which 
are summarized above. There is no doubt 
but that the representatives of each party to 
the dispute are entirely satisfied with the equity 
of their case and are themselves convinced that 
the positions which they have _ respectively 
adopted are justified. It then becomes the 
primary duty of this Board to endeavour to 
make a report and recommendation with which 
both parties can agree in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 63 of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, rather than to weigh 
minutely the merits of the arguments advanced 
by each side and, having decided in favour ot 
one side, to make a report and recommendation 
which might not be acted upon by the other. 
thus leaving matters in the uncertain situation 
in which they stood before the establishment 
of the Board. 

The Employers propose for the current year 
a reduction of 10 per cent in the basic rate of 
wage. The Employees insist that they are en- 
titled to the same wages as they received last 
year. This is the basis of the dispute. 

After careful consideration of all the argu- 
ments presented, and with the guidance and 
assistance supplied by the figures submitted in 
the parties’ factums, the members of the Board 
have reached the conclusion that a reduction in 
the basic rates payable to Longshoremen of 
approximately 5 per cent from the rates in force 
last year would be equitable both to them and 
to their Employers, the Steamship Companies. 

The Board therefore respectfully recommends 
that the dispute submitted to it for investi- 
gation should be settled by the introduction of 
the following rates of wage for Longshoremen 
at the Port of Montreal for the current season 
of navigation:— 


General Cargo—56 cents per hour from 7 a.m. 
to 12 noon and from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m.; 66 
cents per hour from 7 p.m. to 11 p.m.; 76 
cents per hour from 12 midnight to 5 a.m. 

Bulk Cargo—68 cents per hour from 7 a.m, to 
12 noon and from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m.; 78 
cents per hour from 7 p.m. to 11 p.m.; 88 
cents per hour from 12 midnight to 5 a.m. 
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With regard to the working conditions to 
which objection was taken by the Employees on 
account of the time saved in loading and un- 
loading vessels due to the introduction of new 
and improved machinery, the members of the 
Board are of the opinion that it is not within 
their province to make any recommendation 
which might appear to be designed to retard 
the march of progress or the advance of science. 
It is nevertheless true that such improved ma- 
chinery should not be used by the Employers to 
the prejudice of their Employees, and without 
presuming to specify the number of pounds to 
which sling-loads should be restricted, the mem- 
bers of the Board would wish to take this 
opportunity of suggesting most earnestly to the 
Employers that, whenever possible and in 
particular in the case of cargoes of sugar and 
baled paper, sling-loads should be reduced to 


such weights as to preclude any danger of 
accident to the men. 

It only remains for the Board to express the 
hope that both parties will agree to act upon 
its recommendation in order that by making 
such sacrifices as are thereby entailed on each 
side the business of our National port may be 
carried on harmoniously and without friction 
between Employer and Employee. 


The whole respectfully submitted, 
Montreal, June 15, 1933. 


(S¢d.) L. Cousrneau, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) JoHn A. SULLIVAN, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) F. Curzon DOoseE.L1, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Hull Electric Company and its 
Operating and Maintenance Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established at the end of May to deal 
with a dispute between the Hull Electric 
Company and its operating and maintenance 
employees presented a unanimous report to 
the Minister of Labour on July 4, together 
with a signed agreement between the com- 
pany and employees in question disposing of 
the points at issue. 

A. wage reduction of approximately 10 per 
cent and an adjustment in working hours and 
conditions proposed by the company was the 
cause of the dispute. The agreement reached 
as a result of the Board’s efforts provides for 
a wage decrease of about one cent per hour 
less than that originally proposed by the 
company for each group of employees. 

The Board was composed as follows: Mr. 
Lynn B. Spencer, K.C., of Welland, Ontario, 
chairman. appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other members of the Board, Messrs. H. P. 
Hill, K.C., of Ottawa, and W. F. O’Connor, 
K.C., of Toronto, nominees of the company 
and employees, respectively. 

Following is the text of the Board’s report 
and of the agreement consummated between 
the parties to the dispute. 


Report of Board 


Ottawa, June 29th, 1933. 
To the Honourable, 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir.—In the matter of the Board of Concili- 
ation and Investigation established by you on 
or about the 27th day of May, 1933, under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, R.S.C., 
1927, Chapter 112, with relation to a dispute 
between the Hull Electric Company and its 
operating and maintenance employees, of which 
Board Lynn B. Spencer, K.C., is Chairman and 
Hamnett P. Hill, K.C., and William F. O’Con- 
nor, K.C., are members, the undersigned re- 
spectfully report as follows: 


1. That a settlement of the dispute was ar- 
rived at by the parties during the course of its 
reference to the Board, that pursuant to Sec- 
tion 25 of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act a memorandum of the settlement was drawn 
up by the Board and signed by the parties, and 
that a copy of such memorandum is annexed to 
this report. 

2. The proceedings of the 
follows: 

(a) The Board was organized at Ottawa in 
the office of Mr. Hill on June 19th, 1933. 
Present Messrs. Hill and O’Connor. Arrange- 
ments were then made for securing attendance 
of the parties and witnesses for a hearing on 
the 22nd June, 1933, and quarters for meetings 
of the Board were secured in the Senate of 
Canada, Room 148. These arrangements were 
made in the interest of expedition at the re- 
quest of the Chairman, who was unablé to be 
present; 

(6) The Board met at Room 148, the Senate, 
on June 22nd and 23rd and at Mr. Hill’s office 
on June 24th and heard evidence and arguments. 
Present the Chairman, Mr. Hill and Mr. 
O’Connor. 

(c) The Board met in Mr. Hill’s office on 
June 26th and adjourned thence to the Chateau 
Laurier. Present the Chairman, Mr. Hill and 
Mr. O’Connor. Efforts were made to bring 
about an agreement between the parties and 
late in the day tentative agreement was reached, 
the terms of its expression to be settled and 
reduced to writing by Messrs. Hill and O’Con- 
nor next day (in the unavoidable absence of the. 
Chairman) and signed by the parties. 

(d) Messrs. Hill and O’Connor met in Mr. 
Hill’s office on June 27th and prepared and 
agreed upon the form of a Memorandum of 
settlement which, however, did not prove satis- 
factory to both parties, and time was allowed 
for consideration until next day. 

(e) Messrs. Hill and O’Connor met in Mr. 
Hill’s office on June 28th and a_ redrafted 
Memorandum of Settlement in the terms of the 
copy annexed to this report was signed at 
Ottawa during the evening of the same day on 
behalf of the employees, and on the following 
day on behalf of the employer company. 

3. The witnesses summoned and heard before 
the Board were J. J. Gibeault, Joseph Noel 
and W. A. Sutherland (who each attended for 
three days) and. Cedric Mohr, (who attended. 
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for one day). Other witnesses present and/or 
heard, but not summoned, were A. C. Brittain, 
A. E. Meach and C. W. Bolton. 

4. The case of the employer company was 
presented by Mr. A. V. Gale, General Manager, 
and that of the employees by Mr. Magnus 
Sinclair. 

Yours respectfully, 


(Sgd.) Lynn B. SPENCER, 
(Sed.) H. P. HILL, 
(Sgd.) W. F. O’Connor. 


The two members of the Board who were 
appointed thereto upon the nomination of special 
interests desire to add to the foregoing report 
an acknowledgment that the settlement happily 
attained in these proceedings would have been 
impossible but for the wisdom, graciousness, 
tact and persistence of the Chairman. 

(Sgd.) H. P. HI, 
(Sgd.) W. F. O’Connor. 





The Hull Electric Company and its operating 
and maintenance employees hereby agree that, 
operative July Ist, 1933, all such employees 
now in receipt of wages of forty cents or up- 
wards per hour shall accept a reduction of 
three (3) cents per hour, all such employees in 
receipt of wages of thirty to thirty-nine cents 
per hour shall accept a reduction of two (2) 
cents per hour, and all such employees now in 
receipt of wages of less than thirty cents per 
hour shall accept a reduction of one (1) cent 


per hour, saving and excepting the company’s 
freight crew of four men, which may be reduced 
to three men, these to be paid upon the basis 
of an eight hour instead of a ten hour day, the 
same wages per hour now being paid them. 

This agreement is made by the parties to it 
with the understanding that the adequacy of 
the wage rates set by it is not intended to be 
determined thereby. 

This agreement on the part of the employees 
is intended to express a voluntary concession 
made by such employees in view of the presently 
prevailing economic depression, the present 
financial condition of the employing company 
and to offset any inability of such company to 
earn its operating costs. 

This agreement is made without prejudice to 
the right of either party thereto to apply, at 
any time after the making thereof, for any 
Board of Conciliation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, upon compliance with 
the provisions of that Act. 

Dated the 27th day of June, A.D. 1933. 


On behalf of the Employees, 


(Sgd.) Joun J. GIBEAULT, 
(Sgd.) W, A. SUTHERLAND, 
(Sgd.) J. A. Nort. 

On behalf of the Company, 
(Sgd.) A. V. GALE. 


Witness: 
to employees’ Signatures 
(Sgd.) W. F. O'Connor, 
(Sgd.) H. P. Hitt. 





SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


eRe tables presented below summarize the 
proceedings under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1933, and from March 22, 
1907, to March 31, 1933. 

The proceedings under the Act during the 
fiscal year 1932-33 include six cases in which 


TABLE I.—PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM 
APRIL 1, 1932, TO MARCH 31, 1933 














Num- um- 
ber of sy ber of 
Industries affected estes Boards paste 
for a averted 
Boards | 82°° |orended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, trans- 
portation and communication 
and other public utilities— 
(1) Mines— 
CWoalemines:... 4... 26.5 9os - 2 i 0 
(2) Transportation and Commu- 
nication— 
Steam railways.............. 4 % 0 
Street and electric railways. . 5 4 0 
Motor busses................ 1 0 0 
Shippingsva.d 4... sschieereee tt6 2 2 0 
MelenhOMeSr.ocs acne wee eee 1 0 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
Light and power............- 3 0 0 
II. Disputes not falling clearly 
within the direct scope of the 
Acts san teresa qth eee: 1 0 0 











certain proceedings had taken place during 
the preceding fiscal period. On March 31, 
1983, results were still pending in connection 
with three applications. 


TABLE IT.—PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM 
MARCH 22, 1907, TO MARCH 31, 1933 





Number | Number 
a of 
othe ; applica- | strikes 
Industries affected tions tee nee 
Boards | averted 
received | or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, trans- 
portation and communication, other 
public utilities and war work— 
(1) Mines— 
Come oe er ee eee eee 85 11 
Metall ti Sse ss. Se Sn eee 20 5 
Asbestos tic. hers rye. foe ee see 1 0 
(2) Transportation and communica- 
tion— 
Steamaratlways A a.n tere 234 ff 
Street and electric railways...... 132 
Motor busses. S26... M0)... sree , 1 0 
FOX PPCSSHN. centers ty. pert: ate 12 1 
WOIDDING sere certain aoc 44 0 
Welepraphsie.er ee Tn ko aes 26 1 
Meléphones t2tecket. cent betes ee 10 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
Light.and power. «ae. ss0 0s 33 3 
Blevatorshenrme uabye sere. reu ae 1 0 
(AY War wotlk sin 5 on wae eer 30 1 
Il. Disputes not falling clearly within 
the direct scope of the Act........ 156 2 
AIRS EAUINS | SAoe OE hoe 785 38 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1933 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for June, 1933, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 


Number of | Time loss 
Number : 4 
Date | of diaputes | omplovess | in working 
*June, 1933.... 14 3,249 © 34, 834 
*May, 1933... 16 1,542 11,927 
June. 1932... 16 4,006 40,186 


* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘“‘minor dis- 
putes,” 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 

The number of strikes and lockouts record- 
ed for June was slightly less than that shown 
for May, 1983, but owing to a dispute in- 
volving 1,300 pulpwood cutters in Northern 
Ontario, with a time loss of 18,000 working 
days, the number of workers involved and the 
time loss incurred showed a substantial in- 
cnease over that recorded during the previous 
month. As compared with June, 1932, a slight 
decrease occurred in the number of disputes 
recorded, the number of workers involved and 
the time loss incurred showing a similar 
decline. 

Six disputes, involving 491 workers, were 
carried over from May, and eight dis- 
putes commenced during June. Of these four- 
teen disputes, twelve were terminated during 
the month, four being in favour of the work- 
ers involved, four in favour of the employer 
concerned, and compromise settlements were 
reached in four cases. At the end of June, 
therefore, there were two disputes in progress 
recorded as strikes or lockouts, namely: elec- 
trical workers, Hamilton, Ont., and hosiery 
factory workers, Hamilton, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 


employment conditions are no longer effect- 
ed, but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to seven such disputes, namely: photo 
engravers, Toronto, Ont., commencing March 
23, 1931, one employer; photo engravers, To- 
ronto and London, Ont., Montreal and Que- 
bec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 4, 1931, 
one employer; motion picture projectionists, 
Winnipeg, Man., February 28, 1932, one em- 
ployer; motion picture projectionists, Toronto, 
Ont., July 11, 1932, two employers; lithograph- 
ers, Toronto, Ont., April 15, 1932, one em- 
ployer; motion picture projectionists, Saint 
John, N.B., March 6, 1933, one employer; and 
compositors, Winnipeg, Man., March 13, 1933, 
cne employer, this last being added this 
month. The disputes involving compositors 
employed by one firm in Regina, Sask., com- 
mencing November 21, 1931, and motion 
picture projectionists employed by three firms 
in Toronto, Ont., commencing February 6, 
1938, carried in this list for some months, are 
considered to have lapsed and have conse- 
quently been removed from the list. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which some work is per- 
formed or may be required, are not included 
in the record, as no relation of employer and 
employee is involved. 

A cessation of work by loggers at Hillcrest, 
B.C., on May 12, 1938, was noted in the June 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre, definite in- 
formation not having been received. Reports 
from the parties involved show that some 
sixty employees ceased work, chiefly riggers, 
donkey engineers, loaders, etc., 250 other em- 
ployees being indirectly affected. Wages for 
these classes were between $1.80 and $4 per 
day, and they demanded a scale between $2.25 
and $4.50. On May 15 work was resumed on 
the undertaking of the employer that wages 
would be increased later if business should 
warrant it. 

A minor dispute involving employees engaged 
in the construction of a building at Sackville, 
N.B., on June 15, 1933, has been reported, 
about twenty men ceasing work for a few 
hours to secure an increase in wages above 
the rate of 15 cents per hour for labourers. 
The work being for Mount Allison University, 
the Maritime Conference of the United 
Church of Canada, in session there, had ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire into the wages 
paid and recommended to the contractor that 
rates should be raised. The contractor had 
agreed to give a preference in employment to 
those on the town relief list, increasing the 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1933* 








Number | Time 
Industry, of loss in Remarks 
occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 


Ley) 2 en eT ee EE ee Ct ee sn at Rr ee Sa ene om 
(a) Strikes and Lockeuts in Progress prior to June, 1933 
FisHING AND TRAPPING— 
Fishermen, salmon trollers, 
Vancouver Island, B.C...... 250 3,000 [Commenced May 16, 1933; in sympathy with 
fishermen on strike in Oregon, U.S.A., since May 
1, 1933; terminated June 15, 1933; in favour of 


workers. 
Mininc, Non-Frerrous SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Drumheller Dis- 
trict, Alta. (Wayne and East 
COUNEG tat hn ih hn ea lie 150 1,000 |Commenced April 24, 1933; against a reduction in 
wages; lapsed by June 30, 1933; in favour of em- 
ployers. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors (job office), Win- 
nipee? Man Mie ewk, 2d. IP iS 150 |Commenced Mar. 13, 1933; against reduction in 
wages; employment conditions no longer affected 
by June 30, 1933; in favour of employer. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures—: 
Building trades workers, Hali- 


TINGS. ee ee ee 50 200 [Commenced May 1, 1933; against reductions in 
3 wages; terminated June 6, 1933; compromise. : 
**Plasterers, Hamilton, Ont..... 14 84 |Commenced May 1, 1933; against reduction in 
wages; terminated June 8, 1933; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


Electrical workers (inside 
wiremen), Hamilton, Ont... 12 150 |Commenced May 15, 1933; against reduction in 
wages; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during June, 1933 
Loacine— 

Pulpwood cutters, Onion Lake, 

stesOnt. 64. ITF La a. 1,300 18,000 |Commenced June 5, 1933; for increase in wage 
rates and reduction in rates for board; terminated 
June 21, 1933; compromise. 

Mininc, Non-Ferrovus SMELTING 

AND QUARRYING— 

Coal miners, Inverness, N.S... 400 4,000 |Commenced June 10, 1933; for change in manage- 
ment; terminated June 22, 1933; in favour of 
workers. 

Coal miners, South Minto, 

ORME ha ar Ehpeereh aioe” micah 7 Veitegh vgn 20 40 [Commenced June 20, 1933; against reduction in 
piece rates; terminated June 21, 1933; in favor of 
employer 

MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 

Cannery workers, St. Catha- 

fines “Ont 2° ASU Ae 50 250 |Commenced June 10, 1933; for increase in wages; 
terminated June 18, 1933; in favour of workers. 

Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 

Knitting factory workers, 

EHasltonOnti.\t 600 6,500 |Commenced June 19, 1933; against installation of 

efficiency system; unterminated. 
Other Weod Products— 

Sawmill workers, Durieu Dis- 

triet? BC. eae 78 |. 700 |Commenced June 6, 1933; for increase in wages; 
terminated June 17, 1933; compromise. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Bridge— 
Pile drivers, etc., New West- 
minister, .Git.od eed. saad. 10 10 |Commenced June 5, 1933; against reduction in 
wage rates; terminated June 6, 1933; in favour of 
TRANSFORTATION— workers. 
Water— 
Longshoremen (coal trim- 
mers), Montreal, P.Q..-.... 300 750 |Commenced June 19, 1933; against reduction in 


wages; terminated June 21, 1933; compromise. 


*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of termin- 
ation is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

**Byicklayers and masons reported on strike in the June issue of the Labour Cazette, worked under 
protest. 
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rate after some days’ trial, but a number of 
these refused work at this rate and picketed 
the job. It being ascertained that an increase 
to twenty cents per hour was about to be 
made, the men resumed work. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


FISHERMEN (SALMON), VANCOUVER ISLAND, 
B:C—The workers involved in this dispute, 
on strike since May 16, 1933, in sympathy 
with fishermen in the US.A., Oregon and 
Washington, resumed operations on June 16, 
1933. The latter had ceased work on May 1, 
1933, to secure an increase in the rates paid 
to fishermen for spring salmon, which is 
marketed fresh or stored. The fish caught in 
Canada are marketed extensively in the 
United States. It is stated that no changes in 
rates or conditions were demanded: for the 
Canadian fishermen. An advance of two 
cents per pound was secured by the American 
fishermen and this may later be reflected in 
Canada. 


Coan MINERS, DRUMHELLER District, ALTA. 
(WaYNE & East CouLEe).—This dispute, com- 
mencing April 24, 1933, arising out of a reduc- 
tion 1n wages in a number of the mines in the 
district surrounding Drumheller, is recorded 
as having lapsed by June 30, employment and 
mining conditions being no longer affected, 
most of the mines involved being engaged 
only in development work during the sum- 
mer. 


CompositTors (Jop OFFICE), WINNIPEG, MAN. 
—This dispute, an alleged lockout involving 
compositors in one establishment, owing to a 
reduction in wages, commencing on March 13, 
1933, is recorded as terminated, the employees 
having been replaced some time ago, and em- 
ployment conditions being no longer affected 
is transferred to the list of such disputes not 
called off by the unions affected. 


BurtpiIng TrapEs Workers, Hauirax, N.S.—- 
As stated in the June issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTr, this dispute, which had commenced 
May 1, 1933, against a reduction in wages, 
was terminated on June 6, a compromise 
settlement being reached by agreement be- 
tween the employers and the electrical 
workers, the trade chiefly involved, while the 
other trades are reported to have continued 
to work under protest. The bricklayers’ 
union, however, have declared a strike but 
practically no work is reported to be in pro- 


gress. The electricians’ agreement is given 
elsewhere in this issue. 

PLASTERERS, Ertc., Hamirton, Ont.—The 
plasterers involved in this dispute, com- 
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mencing May 1, 1983, in connection with a 
reduction in wages from $1 per hour to 90 
cents, returned on June 9 at the decreased 
rates proposed by the contractors, as noted 
in the June issue of the Lasour GazettE, hav- 
ing reached an agreement with the master 
plasterers. The bricklayers, masons and tile 
setters continued to work under protest, there 
being very little work in progress and only 
four employed, and the dispute was settled by 
an agreement on June 14, providing for 90 
cents per hour for bricklayers and masons and 
&0 cents per hour for tile setters, a reduction 
of 20 cents per honr in each case. 


ELecTRICAL WORKERS, INSIDE WIREMEN, 
Hamitton, Ont.—The dispute involving em- 
ployees of eight firms, commencing May 15, 
1933, was reported unterminated at the end of 
June, only two of the firms involved having 
settled with the union at a rate of 85 cents 
per hour, a reduction of 10 cents per hour, 
the contractors having proposed a reduction 
to 75 cents. 

PuLpwoop Cutters, ONION Laks, Etc., ONT. 
—On June 5, 1933, some seven hundred pulp- 
wood cutters, some of whom were members 
of the Lumber Workers’ Industrial Union of 
Canada, employed by one firm in the Onion 
Lake region, ceased work to secure an increase 
in wages (piece rates) from $2.50 per cord to 
$3 for peeled pulpwood with a decrease in 
rates for board from between 85 cents and $1 
per day to 70 cents, and for the recognition 
of camp committees. Objection was also made 
to the employment contract signed by each 
worker. regarding any violation of contract, 
participation in strikes, etc., as well as to de- 
ductions from pay for certain camp expenses. 
During the week the dispute spread to camps 
of other employers in the Nipigon district, 
bringing the number involved to approxi- 
mately 1,300. The timber contractors early 
in the dispute offered a rate of $2.75 per cord 
with board at 75 cents a day but this was not 
accepted by the strikers. The provincial min- 
ister of lands and forests and the member of 
the provincial legislature for Port Arthur, to- 
gether with the Mayor and city officials of 
Port Arthur, conferred with representatives 
of both parties for several days with the re- 
sult that on June 21 work was resumed, an 
agreement having been reached providing for 
a rate of $2.75 per cord for peeled spruce 
pulpwood, 75 cents being deducted for board, 
while concessions as to camp committees and 
certain other points were made by the em- 
ployers. 

Coat Miners, INverNESS, N.S.—A cessation 
of work by coal miners at Inverness, NS., 
from about June 10, 1933, to June 22, 1933, has 
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been reported, and while full particulars have 
not been received, it appears that the miners 
demanded the resignation of the board of 
directors and that following conferences of the 
parties with the provincial Deputy Minister 
of Mines and later with the Premier of Nova 
Scotia, this was arranged. The mine has been 
operated for the past year by a co-operative 
company, after being in receivership for some 
years, after which the mine finally reverted 
to the province (Lasour Gazerre, September, 
1932, page 947). In February, 1933, wages 
were reduced by ten to fifteen per cent, the 
mine continuing to be operated at a loss. 


Coat Mines, South Minto, N.B—Twenty 
coal miners employed in one mine at South 
Minto, N.B., ceased work on June 20, 1933, 
in protest against a reduction in piece rates 
from 31 cents per box of coal to 25 cents. 
The strikers returned to work, however, at 
the reduced rates on June 22, 1983. 


CANNING Factory WorKERS, St. CATHARINES, 
Onr—Fifty women employed in one canning 
factory ceased work demanding an increase in 
the wage rate of 15 cents per hour. Pickets 
were placed about the plant and it is reported 
two women were arrested as a result of a 
disturbance. The Mayor of the city inter- 
vened in the dispute and a settlement was 
reached providing for an increase to 174 cents 
per hour and operations were resumed on 
June 19. 


Knitting Factory WorKERS, HAMILTON, 
Ont.—Knitters in the full-fashioned hosiery 
department in a knitting factory ceased work 
on June 19, 1933, as a result of the introduc- 
tion of a new system of work and wage pay- 
ment. The employees claimed that this was 
a speed-up system requiring them to do in 
sixty minutes work that was formerly done in 
eighty minutes, involving one man _ tending 
three machines instead of two, and reducing 
earnings. In a conference with the strikers, 
the management offered to guarantee earnings 
of each employee during the next four weeks 
up to his average during the first five months 
of the year and it was expected that earnings 
would average ten to twenty-five per cent 
more than before and that men displaced 
would be given positions elsewhere in the fac- 
tory if possible, a conference to be held after 
four weeks to discuss any objectionable 
features. This was refused and on June 21 
about five hundred employees in six other 
departments ceased work demanding the 
abolition of this system. This had been in- 
troduced into their departments in December, 
1932, as a result of which the employees 
ceased work demanding its abolition but re- 
turned to work on the understanding that the 
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system would be tried out for a few months 
and adjustments made. The management 
claim that the results had been satisfactory but 
the employees now claim that it resulted in 
intolerable conditions of speeding-up and re- 
duced earnings considerably but greatly in- 
creased output. As a result of the strike 
operations at the factory were practically sus- 
pended for a few days and the management 
stated that it would be necessary to close the 
plant and carry on the work in its factory in 
Woodstock. The mayor of the city requested 
the assistance of the Department of Labour 
and a conciliation officer met the parties to 
the dispute separately at Hamilton on June 
29. The strikers refused to withdraw their 
demand for the abolition of the system and 
the management stated that under no circum- 
stances would they enter into any discussion 
of the abolition or change in the system but 
would agree to some other demands includ- 
ing the formation of a grievance committee 
and the eight hour day. Both parties refused 
to refer the dispute to a Board under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act. No 
settlement, therefore, was reached and at the 
end of the month the dispute was untermin- 
ated. Early in July it was reported that sev- 
eral of the departments at Hamilton were 
operating and that the work of other depart- 
ments was being carried on at Woodstock by 
employees of the Hamilton factory willing to 
resume work. 


Sawmitt Workers, Durtev District, B.C.— 
Loggers and millworkers, members of the 
Lumber Workers’ Industrial Union of Can- 
ada, employed in two mills operated by one 
firm near Durieu, B.C., on June 6, 1933, ceased 
work, demanding an increase in wages of 5 
cents per hour, the rates paid being stated to 
be from 15 cents to 35 cents. The plant was 
picketed by the strikers but it is reported that 
work was resumed by June 17, 1933, the work- 
ers securing an increase of 24 cents per hour. 

Pire Drivers, New WESTMINSTER, B.C.—On 
June 5, 1933, ten bridgemen, pile drivers, etc., 
members of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners (Pile Drivers, Bridge, 
Wharf and Dock Builders), ceased work in 
protest against a reduction in wages from 90 
cents per hour to 75 cents. Work was resumed 
the next day, however, at the 90 cent rate. 


LONGSHOREMEN (Coan TRIMMERS), Mont- 
REAL, P.Q—Coal trimmers employed by three 
companies ceased work on June 19, 1933, in 
protest against a reduced wage scale in effect 
from the beginning of the navigation season 
about April 1. An agreement between the 
jongshoremen’s union and the shipping com- 
panies in Montreal for the 1933 season had 
not been reached and the dispute was referred 
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to a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Act, the report 
of the Board appearing elsewhere in this issue. 
The shipping companies had announced rates 
approximately ten per cent below those under 
the agreement for the 1932 season, and it was 
arranged that these rates would be paid until 
the Board reported when the new scale would 
be retroactive to the beginning of the season. 
The sittings of the Board began early in May 
and the report was released to the parties in- 
volved on June 21st, a scale five per cent 
below that for 1932 being awarded and ac- 
cepted. While the coal trimmers were not 
under this agreement their rates were on the 
same basis and the coal companies had put 
into effect a ten per cent reduction. The coal 
trimmers worked at the reduced rates pend- 
ing negotiations which were to follow the issue 
of the Board’s report, but by June 19 refused 
to delay further and ceased work demanding 
the 1932 rates for coal trimmers and an in- 


crease to the 1931 rate of 40 cents per hour 
for dock hands, yardmen and labourers. The 
coal trimmers are reported to have seceded 
from the longshoremen’s organization, the As- 
sociation of the Syndicated Longshoremen of 
the Port of Montreal, an independent union, 
and formed another independent union, the 
National Independent Union of Longshore- 
men of the Island of Montreal. Negotiations 
between the strikers and the coal shippers 
were carried on during the strike and a settle- 
ment was reached and work resumed on June 
21. It was agreed that the rates for coal 
trimmers, etc., for 1933, should be 69 cents 
per hour for day work, 80 cents per hour for 
time from 6 p.m. to midnight, and 85 cents 
per hour from midnight to 6 a.m.; for dock- 
hands 36 cents per hour, these being the same 
rates as in 1932 except for day work for coal 
trimmers, the rate for which was 70 cents per 
hour in 1982. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue of February, 1933, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1932. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this monthly article are taken as far 
as possible directly from the Government 
publications of the various countries con- 
cerned, while information as to particular dis- 
putes is obtained for the most part from news- 
paper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in May 
was 32 and 8 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 40 disputes 
in progress during the month, involving 7,800 
workers with a time loss of 54,000 working 
days for the month. Of the 32 disputes be- 
ginning in May, 8 were over proposed reduc- 
tions in wages, 8 over other wage questions, 
8 on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons, 3 on other ques- 


tions of working arrangements and 5 on ques- 
tions of trade union principles. Settlements 
were reached in 80 disputes, of which 8 were 
in favour of workers, 13 in favour of employ- 
ers and 9 were settled by compromise; in one 
cther dispute, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 


New Zealand 


For the year 1932, the number of disputes 
reported was 23, involving 67 firms and 9,335 
workers with a time loss of 108,528 working 
days and a wage loss of approximately 
£105,715. Nearly 80 per cent of the time loss 
occurred in the coal mining industry. 


United States 


Revised figures for the year 1932 show the 
number of disputes beginning in the year as 
808, involving 242,826 workers, with a time 
loss of 6,462,973 working days for the year. 
Of the 808 disputes beginning in the year, 
525 were over wages questions, 101 over recog- 
nition of unions and the remaining 182 over 
various other questions. During the year 
settiements were made in 817 disputes, of 
which 3538 were in favour of employers, 218 in 
favour of employees and 218 were settled by 
compromises. In the other 28 disputes, the 
results were either unclassified or not report- 
ed. The industries in which the greater num- 
ber of workers were involved were as follows: 
the clothing industry with 157 disputes in- 
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volving 71,461 workers; the building industry 
with 199 disputes and 58,051 workers; the coal 
mining industry with 57 disputes involving 
47,478 workers; the textile industry with 92 
disputes involving 20,563 workers. 

The number of disputes beginning in April, 
1933, was 43 and 49 were in effect at the end 
of the month. The number of workers in- 
volved in disputes in effect at the end of the 
month was 14,357 and the time loss for the 
month was 317,289 working days. 


Most of the salmon fishermen of the troll- 
ing vessels of the Columbia River who were 
mentioned in the last issue of the LABouR 
GAZETTE as being on strike since May, re- 
turned to work during June, when a com- 
promise was reached as to the prices for fish, 
and arrangements made for joint committees 
to meet from time to time to discuss prices 
and other conditions. The settlement of the 
sympathetic strike of British Columbia fisher- 
men is reported in the previous article of this 
issue. 





COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Prosecution of Alleged Coal Combine in Province of Quebec 


NNOUNCEMENT of the appointment of 
Mr. L. S. St. Laurent, K.C., to take 
action against the principal importers of 
British anthracite coal in the province of 
Quebec was made by Premier L. A. 
Taschereau, as Attorney General of the prov- 
ince, on June 23. The announcement indi- 
cated that the companies to be prosecuted as 
members of an alleged combine included the 
Canadian Import Company, Limited, the F. 
P. Weaver Coal Company, Limited, Hartt 
and Adair Coal Company, Limited, and the 
Scotch Anthracite Coal Company of Canada, 


Limited, all of Montreal. It was stated that 
the defendants, if committed for trial, would 
probably appear before the Criminal <Assizes 
at the October term. 

The conclusion of the investigation under 
the Combines Investigation Act which led to 
the prosecution was reported in the Lasour 
GaAzeTTE, May, 1933, page 500. The greater 
part of the investigation was conducted at 
the city of Montreal, the principal centre for. 
the importation of British anthracite coal into 
Canada. = 


OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Statistical and Financial Summary of Administration as at March 31, 1933 


fe accompanying tables give particulars 
of operations under the Old Age Pensions 
Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
chapter 156; as amended by statutes of 1931, 
chapter 42) and the various provincial con- 
current Acts, during the first quarter of 1933, 
and since these Acts became _ severally 
effective. A financial summary was given in 
the May issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, bring- 
ing the information down to the end of 
March, 1933. This table has been revised in 
the light of later information and appears 
in the present article as Table I. The text 
of the Old Age Pensions Act was given in 
the issue for April, 1927, page 375. The 
Act made provision for the establishment of 
a Dominion-Provincial pension system to be 
effective in such provinces as might enact and 
give effect to special legislation for this pur- 
pose. The provinces participating in Old Age 
Pensions during the period of this report were 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, and Ontario. The Northwest 
Territories are also within the scheme. It is 


understood that the Province of Prince 
Edward Island will participate as from July 1, 
1933. The New Brunswick legislature passed 
an Old Age Pensions Act at its session in 
1930, to become effective on its proclamation 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council; while 
in Nova Scotia an Act providing for the 
participation of that province in any federal 
scheme was passed at the session of 1931, to 
take effect on proclamation. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who is not in receipt of an in- 
come of as much as $365 a year and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20 years preceding, 
and has also resided in the province in which 
the application is made for the five years 
immediately preceding the granting of the 
pension. The maximum amount of pension 
payable under the Act is $240 yearly. In 
cases where pensioners have a private income 
the amount of their old age pension is subject 
to a reduction by the amount, if any, that 
their private income exceeds $125 a year; 
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FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT MARCH 31, 1933 








British 





Alberta dSloaibia Manitoba 
Act wy Act 
Fa effective é os : effective 
Aug. 1, Sat 1 Sept. 1, 
1929 997 1928 
Total number of pen- 
sioners, as at 
March 31, 1933..... 5, 244 7,128 8, 280 
Average monthly 
PensiONs Nene $18 91 $18 93 $18 88 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid by Pro- 
vince during fourth 
quarter of fiscal 
year 1932-33 (per- 
iod, Jan. 1-Mar. 31, 
1'933') Ree es $ 289,968 01 |$ 402,668 79 |$ 477,371 33 
Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of ex- 
penditure.......... $ 217,382 62 |$ 302,334 03 |$ 358,028 49 


Total amount of pen- 

sions paid by Pro- 

vince during fiscal 

year 1932-33 (per- 

iod April 1, 1932- 

March 31, 1938)... ./$1,104,392 54 
Dominion Govern- 

ment’s share of ex- 

penditure 
Total amount of pen- 

sions paid by Pro- 

vince since incep- 

tion of Old Age 

Pensions Act to 

March 31, 1933. ...}$2,958,376 73 
Dominion Govern- 

ment’s share of ex: 

penditure 


$1,570,339 76 {$1,816,169 93 


$ 827,805 91 |$1,176, 230 25 |$1,362,127 45 


$6, 262,567 61 1$6,375,943 41 


$1,855,890 74 |$3,678,456 46 1$3,812,600 89 


f Saskat- Northwest 
Ontario chewan Territories 
Act ce 
; Act Order in C. 
eockve effective effective 
voi , May 1, Jan. 25, 
1$28 1929 
42, 853 8,195 5 
$18 18 $16 94 $20 00 


$1,691,385 12 |$ 422,264 30 |$ 


$1,259,938 30 |$ 316,831 37 |$ 


396 73 


$9,127,024 55 |$1,755,857 30 |$ 


$6,827,955 49 {$1,316,956 68 |$ 


$27,420,600 49/$ 5,982,375 11/$ 


$16,740,562 231$ 3,611,766 641$ 


Totals 


71,705 


356 73 |$ 3,284,014 28 


$ 2,454,871 54 


1,477 41 1$15,375, 261 49 


1,477 41 $11,512,553 19 


5,140 96 |$49, 005,004 31 


5,140 96 !$29, 704,417 92 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT MARCH 81, 1933 




















British Saskat- Northwest 
a Alberta Columbia Manitoba Ontario chewan Territories Total 
Total number of pensioners as 
ap Mareh pile Gor aes 5, 244 7,128 8, 280 42,853 8,195 5 71,705 
Percentage of pensioners to 
total population. ............ 0-72% 1-08% 1-18% 1-24% 0-89% OP OSS NE FALTER... 
Percentage of persons over 70 
years of age to total popula- 
bODK Aes tes. aoe A 1-938% 3-00% 2-57% 4-11% 1-91% UE Ea lee eve ae tt Oe 
Percentage of pensioners to pop- 
ulation over 70 years of age. . 37-09% 34-25% 45-97% 30-30% 46-48% LSS V AYA IMB oe Ginn ooo 
Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- 
Males] males} Males] males} Males] males] Males] males] Males] males} Males] males] Males} males 
Conjugal Condition— 
sid ica 8 Nha ncegnars, Ae wi 1,594 804] 1,871 906| 2,658] 1,479}10,542} 5,599) 2,748] 1,473 2 — {19, 415/10, 261 
Singles, &). sere wud ook 362 79} 1,064] 228) 395 158} 2,699] 2,743} 390 81 - — | 4,910} 3,289 
Widowed (2. ..caeee cece 965} 1,323] 1,003) 1,713] 1,217] 2,264] 6,624)14,326] 1,307] 2,061 2 1/11, 118}21, 688 
Living aparty. ee: eee. ee 95 PHN ee rate 105 78 on 191 129 93 AD ees, ar | eee se 695 329 
3,016] 2,228) 4,176] 2,952) 4,348 3, 932/20, 056|22,797] 4,538| 3,657 4 1/36, 138135, 567 
Classification of British Subjects: 
SIC Cie Meee ete ee ee 3,579 6, 288 5,651 41, 299 4,971 5 61,793 
Natiralizations 20100. 08 1,553 705 2,487 1,097 LOS eee eee nee 9,006 
MOTT IAG Gs Fen B i ih ae oe 112 135 142 457 60a Les Lie 906 
5, 244 7,128 8, 280 42,853 8,195 5 71,705 
Number of pensioners with pre- 
vious residence in other prov- 
inces during the 20 years im- 
mediately preceding the date 
ofcommencement of pension i 
HW ves treo =o > Cen eea S p oma, | in ON ae DS 667 76 105 144 2 994 
British Columbia........... 1 WA al ech ae evens 97 69 86 1 430 
Manitoba+e.. GRR. me: 3 125 SUR. oo eee 177 ASO NET EOE . 1,158 
New Brunswick............. 24 54 9 44 i oe ee 157 
Nova Scotia................ 31 87 21 53 Om ene ieee 225 
Ontario, See asa once COREE. 350 390 28R'4h ks RBS. AN Mis SO 35 1410 2 1,595 
Prince Edward Island....... 16 15 2 1 Ln, eee eee 49 
Québec. eee 89 69 56 458 OS cate antteae 765 
Saskatchewans®. i. tc. acess 253 501 370 9S: [ROS EEE ee, S17 
Northwest -Lerritoriesssr1.-clcetenc« or 1 LE A detn ete cee & cane Tee eee 18 
Vukon Derritory, ase 4 31 2 iM IRSA eee econo Paces labs ers Gen y o.coke 38 
1,069 2,182 933 1,101 1,458 3 6,746 
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and in cases where a pensioner has during 
part of the twenty years immediately preced- 
ing the date of the proposed commencement 
of pension resided in a province where the 
Act is not in force, the pension payable is 
reduced by the same proportion as the dura- 
tion of the pensioner’s residence in these 
provinces bears to twenty years. The admin- 
istration of old age pensions is entrusted to 
the authorities appointed by the respective 
provincial governments. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed the Department of Labour of 


COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN 

















=) 
: 
g a 
be £ oj was Ws ied gd ae ba 
® 4 a od = 3 
2 8 ~ mM ; — 
= = ib Golmewc 2. bc 
Canada........ 2,173) 2,892] 3,510/31, 180] 3,423} 5143,183 
England........ 897| 2, ay 1, 284 6. 353 5 11,716 
Scotland....... 311 "545 1.541 418 3,579 
United States. . 614 150} 765) 553 2,411 
Ireland......... 147 242! 1,559 139 2,388 
Austria. ..4.... 217 574 57 725 1,594 
Poland. ser,..sccx 186 696 128} 360 1,387 
RUSSION aa 5 1e 255 186} 390 935 
Germany...... 69] 389! 198 826 
Sweden........ 119 121 Ti 198 636 
Iceland......... 488 4 76 598 
Norway........ 156 50 28 274). 593 
Roumania...... 42 29 107}. 215 
France...:..... is 45 45)... 201 
Hungary....... 16 157)... 194 
| Ure) by co erate 8 119 lee 191 
Wales.......... 18 75 Pap ae. 156 
Newfoundland 2 104 i. 152 
Denmark...... 19 18 Palle 115 
Belgium....... 56 7 19]. 112 
Hinlandes.. se). 5 33 122 98 
Czecho Slo’kia. 8 G 16).. 52 
Holland........ 13 4 Thee 46 
Switzerland.... 6 11 10}... 45 
Channel Islands 3 DA oe ole ee 36 
Australia....... 3 13 l].. 32 
British West | 
Indies.:....-: 4 ot Whore 32 
Indialv eae oF 6 8 1|.. 23 
Isle of Man..... 1 4 3]... 16 
South Africa...].....- Z Oy eu ae 15 
Syriar eee. 3 8 2, 14 
AES AFH lee ge ANROE TAIN ro EPID (Nm ES] AV re [Oa anne Fes anergee| [Uoeain 13 
TUOISIA VIAL ee tee eet ere: | sre te 1 12 13 
Gareeces:...ontmiveny 2g Tt 3]. ee 5 deer leek, 10 
PP UK Vs gee Me ssc ctl elisa ne 8 1]. 10 
Luxembourg... 1 1 4}. 9 
British East 
NnClesee ec tee lee coe Cale cons: Gliceree des eee “i 
Pithwaniane eae see 2 Dig. . AY ee, 7 
New: Zealand s.jianscte|ung Ahn cce 5S Pexec es eee 7 
British Guiana. 1 ) cai aed lek Re 5 
Sara. ee ee ON ED | ERE een | SHER: |S 5 
Kabraltat nctecidlin cep lsipegeliate coe Ode a ae eee 4 
Tea ae i ec erates ale eters | eer cect. 2 We ciare 4 
Isle of St 
Helena... 0 4 atest oad cree 1 DAR seo | eee 3 
SUL aria ta en Sl crete cretererl ebertencre [emgeas suey erie 2 
Grinlateites. bak... crate: seks |S eaa aese 2 
MGA VIA Me ee lon ck oe eee RPE eRe at RPMS ere 2 
PET ak Teen ol ace es Pere ae learns [reer ets 2 2 
Aig eriake eins 2 hee ae ee i Be ernie ta soci | ese 1 
YG EN OY cee Rd ros ee forme ¢ ne ecco ate 1 aes ee pili 
DEVO rl 5 eal Nah col far cic \aceGawocn (atc sc By diag dota) joc 1 
‘Bahangase. . fugit scr pe erase. eras 3 lite ie ses 1 
18 ey err et 0 Ed Pa ae | See SR es es | ee 1 
oe Fae cea [ie er eretene T® eekenyy eral baer er one 1 nd awe a ee 5" 07> : 
South Sea gj BES (5 (8 HRN | PI LE | REO | A Fr PN hic | 1 
Dame oe .. Selin tees adeees CRE JORIS. PPR 2 1 
5,244) 7,128] 8,280142,853] 8,195) 5/71, 705 





‘League. 


Canada paid quarterly to each province one- 
half of the total amount of the pensions paid 
by the provincial pension authority during 
the preceding three months. At the 1931 
session of the Dominion Parliament, however, 
the Act was amended, the amount of the 
Dominion contribution being increased from 
fifty per cent to seventy-five per cent of the 
total expenditure, effective from November 1, 
1931. Accordingly new agreements were made 
between the Dominion and Provincial Gov- 
ernments under the provisions of the amend- 
ing Act (Lasour Gazerre, May, 1932, page 
517). That issue also contained the text of 
the Old Age Pensions regulations, as revised. 


Health Insurance in the Irish Free 
State 

A bill providing for the establishment of 
a single national society to administer health 
insurance in the Irish Free State was adopted 
recently by the Dail. Previously there were 
83 administrative units, having 450,000 insured 
persons, the membership in these units vary- 
ing from 90 to 9,000. It is expected that 
unification will result in rendering the whole 
scheme solvent. The bill provides for the 
creation of a unified health imsurance society, 
which shall take over the members, assets 
and liabilities of all the existing societies. The 
new society would be administered by a 
committee of management of 15 members: 
nine being elected by the insured persons, 
three being employees’ representatives 
appointed by the Minister, and three trustees 
similarly appointed. The constitution differs 
therefore from that of the present societies, 
which are, with few exceptions, administered 


solely by representatives of the insured 
persons. 
A committee appointed by the Irish 


Government a year ago to study the possi- 
bility of establishing a scheme of widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions has just decided to recom- 
mend a scheme of a non-contributory 
character, similar to those in several provinces 
of Canada and in Denmark and New Zealand. 
A detailed report will be issued later. 


The Central States Co-operative League 
(U.S. A.), at a recent convention, appointed 
a committee to prepare a plan for affiliating 
co-operative societies of the unemployed. It 
was decided to encourage the organization of 
such societies in connection with every co- 
operative society in the area eovered by the 
Some account of the eo-operative 
movement among the unemployed in. the 
United States was given in the  Lasour 
GazettE, April; 1933, page 366; October, 1932, 
page 1039, etc. 
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RECENT LEGISLATION FOR INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


A LIST is given below of the measures 

adopted at the session of the United 
States Congress which opened on March 9 
and adjourned on June 16, in furtherance of 
the policies favoured by President Franklyn 
D. Roosevelt for restoring prosperity in the 
United States (This summary is based mostly 
on an article on the “Rioosevelt Legislative 
Record,” which appeared in The Nation (Nsw 
York), June 28, 1933). 

_ The Emergency, Banking Relief law gives 
the President power to regulate transactions 
in eredit, currency, gold and silver, and foreign 
exchange, and authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to call in all gold and _ gold 
certificates in the country. It also makes 
provisions for safeguarding the banking 
system. 

The Economy Act authorizes the President 
to reduce Civil Service salaries and veterans’ 
pensions to the estimated amount of 
$500,000,000. 

The Beer and Wine Revenue law legalizes 
the production of beer and wines with 
alcoholic contenit not exceeding 3-2 per cent 
by weight, and provides for the payment of 
an annual permit tax of $50 each by whole- 
salers and $20 each by retailers of these 
beverages. 

The Reforestation Unemployment Relief 
law gives the President power to provide 
employment in public works connected with 
reforestation, forest fire prevenition, flood 
control, soil erosion, plant pest and disease 
control, and other work in the public domain 
as the President may determine, provision to 
be made for housing the workers and supply- 
ing them with subsistence, medical attendance, 
and cash allowance while they are employed. 

The Inflation Farm Relief law authorizes 
the Secretary of Agriculture, for the purpose 
of increasing prices of farm products, to 
allocate the production of certain crops, and 
to Jease land for the purpose of withdrawing 
it from. production, the cost of this relief to 
be met by ttaxing- processors of agricultural 
products. It also provides for the issue of 
$2,000,000,000 in government bonds for refi- 
nancing farm mortgages at 44 per cent 
interest, the government guaranteeing the 
interest, but not the principal, of tthe bonds. 
The law further authorizes an expansion of 
Federal Reserve credit to the amount of 
$3,000,000,000 by the purchase: of government 
securities in the open market, and the issu- 
ance of a maximum of $3,000,000,000 in 
Treasury notes secured solely by the credit 


of the federal government. It also empowers 
the President 'to reduce the legal gold content 
of the dollar in any proportion up to 50 per 
cent of the present gold content; and to 
accept silver to a total amount of $200,000,000 
in payment of war debts for six months after 
passage of the act, the price of the silver not 
to exceed 50 cents an ounce. 

The Emergency Relief law (the Wagner- 
Lewis bill) authorizes the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make available out 
of its funds the sum of $500,000,000 for 
emergency-relief purposes, the money to be 
spent under the direction of a federal 
emergency-relief administration created by the 
act. A portion of the fund is set aside for 
allocation to the several States on a basis of 
need, and the remainder is to be- distributed 
to the States according to population. 

The Muscle Shoals and Tennessee Valley 
Development laws sets up the “Tennessee 
Valley Authority,” which is to maintain 
government-owned properties, improve naviga- 
tion and control the flood waters of the 
Mississippi and Tennessee Rivers. It enables 
the Authority to distribute electrical power in 
the event of private utility. companies refus- 
ing to protect the interests of consumers. 

The Security Act (said to be based on 
British Companies Act) provides for widest 
publicity in connection with issuance of 
securities sold in interstate commerce or 
through ‘the mails, and makes issuers liable 
to criminal prosecution for false information. 

The Employment Service law (the Wagner 
bill) provides for co-operation between the 
federal government and the States through the 
creation in the Department of Labour of a 
bureau to be known as ‘the United States 
Employment Service. The director of the 
bureau is to be appointed by the President 
with the consent of the Senate. The bureau 
is charged with the task of co-ordinating the 
activities of the State employment services 
and of assisting States in establishing such 
services. The act authorizes an annual appro- 
priation of $4,000,000, of which $3,000,000 is 
to be distributed to the States for the purpose 
of assisting them to establish and maintain 
their employment bureaus. 

The Home Mortgage law authorizes the 
issue of two billion dollars in bonds by a 
home-owners loan corporation, the bonds to 
be exchanged for mortgages. The bonds will 
bear government-guaranteed interest of 4 per 
cent, but the loan corporation is to collect 
5 per cent interest from the home-owners. 
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The owners must amortize their loans within 
fifteen years. In cases where mortgage 
holders refuse to exchange their mortgages for 
bonds, the home-owners may borrow from the 
loan corporation up to 40 per cent of the 
value of their properties and reduce their 
indebtedness to that extent. Cash loans up 
to 50 per cent of the value of homes to fund 
small debts against such properties are pro- 
vided for, while the act also authorizes limited 
loans to enable persons to recover dwellings 
they may have lost by forced sale or fore- 
closure within the last two years. This home- 
owners’ loan corporation is to have a capital 
of $200,000,000, which is to be provided by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

The Emergency Railroad Transportation 
Act provides for the appointment by the 
President, with the consent of the Senate, of 
a Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation, 
whose duties will be to encourage or require 
railroad companies to avoid waste and prevent- 
able expense, to promote financial reorganiza- 
tion of railroads, to improve railroad credit 
and reduce fixed charges to the extent re- 
quired by “public interest,” and to study ways 
and means of improving the general status of 
the carriers. The anti-trust laws may be set 
aside when necessary to carry out the co- 
ordinator’s decisions. The railroads are to set 
up committees to work with the co-ordinator, 
and will be assessed at the rate of $1.50 a mile 
to meet the expenses which will be incurred 
under this law. The Act provides that the 
number of employees in the service of a rail- 
way shall not be reduced by any action taken 
under its provisions, below the number on 
the payrolls in May, 1933 (allowance being 
made for reductions by death, normal retire- 
ment, etc. Such reductions not to exceed 5 
per cent of the employees). The act requires 
the Federal Co-ordinator to establish regional 
boards of adjustment for the settlement of 
labour disputes in the manner provided by 
the Railway Labour Act, and also provides 
for compensation to employees for property 
losses and expenses imposed upon them by 
reason of their transfer from one place to an- 
other incidental to carrying out the terms of 
the act. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act 
empowers the President to promote the self- 
regulation of industry under federal super- 
vision with a view to regulating competition, 
curtailing over-production, improving wages, 
and shortening hours of labour. The law 
provides for the formation of trade and 
industrial associations which are to draw up 
“eaodes of fair competition” by which they are 
to govern themselves. Such codes must be 
submitted to the President for his approval. 


The President is authorized to work out such 
codes on his own initiative for industries 
where no action is taken. He is further 
empowered to licence industries for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the codes. The right of 
collective bargaining is guaranteed to labour, 
and the workers are also secured in their 
right to maintain their own unions. The 
second title of this law authorizes a 
$3,300,000,000 bond issue to finance construl- 
tion of federal, State, and local public works, 
and such private projects as may benefit, the 
public generally, for the purpose of creating 
employment. The office of Public Works 
Administrator is established. This official is 
charged with the administration of the federal 
public-works program, and is empowered to 
make grants to States and municipalities for 
construction and improvement projects up to 
30 per cent of the cost of labour and 
materials. 

In addition to the foregoing measures 
originated by the administration, the Congress 
enacted the “Glass-Steagall” banking law, 
which was approved by the President. This 
measure provides for government insurance of 
bank deposits up to $2,500 (this section to 
become effective January 1, 1934); curbs the 
use of Federal Reserve credit which may be 
used in stock-market speculation; requires 
national banks to divest themselves of their 
security affiliates; legalizes branch banking by 
national banks within the States in which such 
banks are located, but only in States where 
the branch-banking privilege is accorded to 
State banks: increases the authority of the 
federal government over the management of 
banks that are members of the Federal 
Reserve system; and establishes a method for 
quick liquidation of assets for the benefit of 
depositors in banks that have failed. 


Plan of Recovery Act 


Shortly after the passage of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act the President ayp- 
pointed General Hugh S. Johnson as recovery 
administrator. General Johnson explained the 
purpose of the Recovery Act in a speech 
which was broadcast over the radio through- 
out the United States on June 25. He an- 
alysed the factors that enter into an indus- 
trial depression, and proceeded as follows:— 

“The whole thing simmers down to the job 
of keeping the purchasing power of workers 
in step with the price and quantity of the 
things they make. Wages, prices, and pro- 
duction—these are the three. causes of good 
or bad times and if we could keep all three 
in line we wouldn’t have so much trouble. 
What have we done to keep them in line? 
We have done precious little. 
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“We have had many periods of prosperity. 
The trouble was that it wasn’t evenly enough 
spread over the country. Too much of profit 
went back to build new factories and too little 
went to let people buy the products of the 
factories we already had. That was bad both 
ways. It produced too much and it consumed 
too little. Also, too great a share of pros- 
perity went to too few people. As long as 
human beings are what they are, one man 
will earn more than another. But there must 
be a hmit to this if we are to keep our coun- 
try going. 

“Just because a man has a million dollars 
he doesn’t actually consume very much more 
than a man with a thousand dollars. The 
very rich do not buy forty dollars worth of 
ham and eggs for breakfast. If we want to 
keep our country going we have got to find 
a way to let everybody buy a half dollar’s 
worth of ham and eggs. 

“Like a great many of the Presidient’s ideas, 
this plan seems too simple and direct to argue 
about. The way to work out factories and 
farms is to see to 1t that people who work get 
enough for their labour to buy what they need 
of the labour of others. 

“Well, how are we going to do that now, 
with 12,000,000 out of jobs and not enough 
business to hire any more men? The answer 
of the Roosevelt plan is: split up the existing 
work to put more men on the payroll and 
raise the wages for the shorter working-shift 
so that no worker is getting less than a living 
wage. 

“That also seems too simple to argue much 
about. But some employers say, ‘I can’t pay 
out more in wages—I am losing money now. 
If I pay more, my goods will cost more and 
my competitors will undersell and ruin me.’ 

“Now, if we only look at one employer, 
that is absolutely true. But it is absolutely 
not true if all employers would do exactly 
the same thing at exactly the same time. 
‘Theoretically, if we would pull together, we 
ould do this job to-morrow, and if we did it 
to-morrow that would be the end of this 
depression. . . . . 

“The Recovery Act had to be passed for 
two reasons—one, that it was actually unlaw- 
ful for all employers to do the same thing at 
the same time and, two, that even after you 
have made that lawful, you have to have a 
practical method for all employers to act to- 
gether and you have to have some leader- 
ship which they can follow freely in the doing 
of it. 

“The President has set up machinery for 
this great co-operation, and it is wholly un- 
necessary for me to say that this country is 
under one leadership in him to an extent that 


has probably never happened in any country, 
anywhere, any time. In other words, the 
whole setting is ready, and it is now up to 
our people to perform. No law and no gov- 
ernment can do that for them and American 
industry has got to save itself. 

“So much for the underlying idea of what 
we are trying to do here. What employers 
of the country want to know is how they can 
go about joining what the President called a 
great national team for victory over this de- 
pression. Well, the team is pretty well or- 
ganized in this country already. Nearly every 
principal employer belongs tio what is called 
a trade association. These associations were 
mostly formed long ago for what mutual help 
the members could get by agreements within 
the law. 

“They were not very strong under the old 
law but the new one makes them highly im- 
portant. They are almost a part of the gov- 
ernment and they can dio and agree to many 
more things than they could ever before. 
First and foremost among those things is a 
contract to divide up the existing work in 
such a way as to put hundreds of thousands 
of new names on the payroll and then raise 
the wage scale high enough to give all workers 
a living wage for the shorter shift. 

“Tf they do this, buying will move forward 
on a rapid scale, and that in itself will put 
many more men back to work. Their own 
profits will come back and we shall be on our 
way back to the kind of a country that we 
knew in happier years. 

“Tf that were all there is to it it would be 
simple, but there is more to it. In the first 
place the tendency of higher wages is higher 
prices. If we do a thing like this and do not 
also put some control on undue price increases 
so that prices will not move up one bit faster 
than is justified by higher costs, the consum- 
ing public is going to suffer, the higher wages 
won't do any good, and the whole bright 
chance will just turn out to be a ghastly 
failure and another shattered hope. 

“This does not mean selling below cost. 
The first effect of this plan will be to increase 
business and bigger business is a better way 
to profit than is higher price. 

“This is a deadly serious matter—this 
danger of runaway prices. There are still 
about 12,000,000 unemployed in this country 
and even those who still have jobs are largely 
on much reduced incomes. Any wild-cat price 
lifting will have its first bearing directly on 
the very creature necessities of these unfortun- 
ates—their means to keep out hunger, thirst 
and cold. 

“This administration simply will not stand 
for that and we do not expect to have any 
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trouble about it. Our best people understand 
that this is no time to get rich quick. It is 
the time to pull our country out of a hole. 
We need every good man on the ropes and 
nobody is going to do a thing that makes him 
a peace profiteer by taking advantage of the 
patriotic unselfishness of his fellows. 

“Again, in order to get this kind of co- 
operation among so many people, we must 
keep each of the many employers’ agreements 
in harmony with all the rest and this also re- 
quires them tostrain through some central sieve. 

“This central sieve is the National Recovery 
Administration. Its job is principally to ad- 
vise in the preparation of plams by industry: 
te receive those plans; to examine them in 
the public interest; to insure by fair and im- 
partial hearing that every one who fears harm 
from them can state his case; to study them 
in relation to the general plan; to see whether 
they go too far or do not go far enough; to 
suggest any necessary changes and then to 
take them to the President for his action. 

“After such a plan has been approved: it 
becomes a sort of law merchant for the in- 
dustry submitting it and thereafter it is the 
duty of the administration to watch its execu- 
tion. 6 

“Tn a sense, all our industries compete with 
each other and each has an interest in the 
plans of all. All of industry, therefore should 
have its say as to the plans of any industry 
and the general plam for all. 

“For this reason the President has created 
an Industrial Advisory Board. As an impartial 
umpire, it would not be appropriate for the 
administration to name or control this board, 
or for this board to control the findings of 
the administration. Secretary of Commerce 
Roper has therefore appointed this board. 

“He has selected industrial leaders—not 
primarily on a basis of regions or of kinds of 
business, but rather on a basis of leadership, 
liberality and experience and in an effort to 
see that we have the point of view of the 
larger as well as the smaller business groups. 
‘This board will advise from the viewpoint of 
industry. It is responsible that industry at 
large is properly represented at every hearing. 

“Labour is also vitally interested here— 
and the word labour means all labour, or- 
ganized as well as unonganized. It has a stake 
in every agreement anid every hearing. For 
exactly the same reason that the Secretary of 
Commerce appointed the Industrial Adwisory 
Board, the Secretary of Labour appointed the 
Labour Advisory Board, and, in the same way, 
she has sought to assemble every pertinent 
point of view. Like the Industrial Advisory 
Board, it counsels, but it neither controls nor 
is controlled by the decisions of the adimini- 
stration. 


“While the administration itself is directly 
responsible for safeguarding the public wel- 
fare and effectuating public policy, the actual 
consumers’ interest is a matter of primary and 
acute concern. If that is not watched—at all 
times and from every angle—the whole plan 
may be imperilled. To provide against this, 
the administration itself has chosen a Con- 
sumers Advisory Board, which is responsible 
for watching every agreement and every hear- 
ing to see that nothing is done to impair the 
interest of those whose daily living may be 
affected by these agreements. 


“The thought in choosing this board was 
to get wide regional representation by de- 
voted people who have interested themselves 
in this problem and are willing to give their 
time and effort to this vital work. 


“The machinery the President has thus set 
up is a balanced: sort of executive-legislative- 
judicial tribunal. It is not a bureau and will 
not become one. It is rather a forum of co- 
operation. It will duplicate no existing gov- 
ernment machinery. It has the active and 
vital guidance, ‘co-operation and support of 
every government department and on its 
board of directors sets every Cabinet officer 
whose department is affected or can help. 

“This board is presided over by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, but, in the normal busi- 
ness sense, the Chairman of this great board is 
the President himself. Neither that board nor 
any of the advisory boards is a ‘scenery ’ 
board. This whole government is uniting and 
extending every effort to make this plan a 
success.” 





At the annual convention of the Ontario 
Retail Druggists’ Association held at Toronto, 
early in June, the president, Mr. H. W. Shoe- 
maker, referred to the advent of the idea of 
state medicine in Canada. “Whether we like 
it or not,” he said, “state medicine is coming. 
We had rather expected the Dominion Parla- 
ment would pass some such legislation, and we 
had a committee appointed to furnish us with 
facts with regard to similar legislation in 
Great Britain and foreign countries. It 
appears now that the scene has shifted to pro- 
vincial centres so far as state medicine is con- 
cerned.” It will be recalled that the Prime 
Minister announced in the House of Commons 
in 1931, that the subject of health units would 
be brought before a future conference of the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments 
(Lasour Gazette, April, 1932, page 381). The 
progress of this movement in various prov- 
inces has been noted in recent issues May, 
1933, page 509, 563; March, 1933, page 254; 
March, 1932, page 289, etc.). 
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Industrial Relations in Ontario Paper Company, Limited 


An account of the organization of the 
various departments of the Ontario Paper 
Company, Limited, of Thorold, appears in 
the current issue of Pulp and Paper in 
Canada. This company is stated to be attract- 
ing much attention “because of the admirable 
condition it is in to-day as the result of wise 
direction. It is, and has been, as a matter 
of fact, a company with policies that might 
well be regarded as exemplary.” 


Employment Department 


This department operates on well-defined 
policies as laid down by the management and 
all relations between the Ontario Company 
and its employees are concentrated in this 
Department. No one is engaged, transferred, 
promoted, or discharged except through this 
medium, which acts as a clearing house for 
these activities. The employment policies are 
as follows:—(1) To consider the interests of 
the employees, as well as those of the Com- 
pany, and to give fair and _ considerate 
’ treatment to each and every employee; (2) 
Select employees carefully and assign them as 
nearly as possible to work for which they are 
suited by aptitude, education and training; 
(3) Pay fair wages; (4) Work reasonable 
hours; (5) Endeavour to provide steady 
employment; (6) Provide safe and healthful 
working conditions; (7) Recognize exceptional 
work and encourage promotion within the 
organization; (8) Protect employees from 
unjust discharge; (9) Provide competent 
supervision; (10) Give careful and honest 
consideration to any grievances and provide 
means by which these questions may be 
brought before the Management; (11) 
Encourage suggestions; (12) Co-operate with 
employees in handling all matters pertaining 
to insurance, benefit associations, relief, 
education, recreation and_ similar activities; 
(13) Create a working partnership and real 
spirit of co-operation between the Company 
and its employees. 


Safety First Department 


The combined results of the safety first and 
first aid departments has been to reduce the 
number of lost time accidents from 160 in 
1930 to 90 in 1931 and a further reduction 
to 64 in 1932. 

The first step in the campaign against 
accidents was the installation of one main 
display board located at the time office main 
entrance to the plant, a sub-main display 


board located at the entrance to the mill from 
the office and ten single display boards located 
at strategic points in each department 
throughout the mill for the display of photo- 


graphic and educational literature. These 
educational displays cover bulletins on 
accident prevention, waste of materials, 


progress or improvement, daily news events, 
executive letters and notices. Every effort is 
made to guard the employees from moving 
machinery injuries by properly guarding the 
dangerous points. 

Working in conjunction with the safety 
first department there is a very efficiently 
operated first aid department. All employees 
are ordered to report to the first aid room for 
attention to all accidents although they may 
be very minor. All patients are dressed daily 
and again when going off shift or dressings 
are provided for home use. This procedure 
has proven effective in keeping infections at 
zero for years. Employee absentees are 
reported by the foreman of each department 
to the time office at the same time he turns 
in this daily time sheets. The nurse is then 
able to visit all homes of men reported 
absent for industrial accidents or non-indus- 
trial accidents. Public health talks and advice 
are given daily to employees who visit the 
first aid room by the nurse. If requested by 
an employee the nurse will attend sickness or 
injury of member of family resulting from 
accident at home. Social service — relief 
problems of employees of the company are 
handled by the nurse. 





Silicosis was the subject of a special dis- 
cussion by scientists from Great Britain, 
Canada and the United States in connection 
with the 29th annual meeting of the National 
Tuberculosis Association, which was held at 
Toronto in June. Dr. A. R. Riddell, of the 
Ontario Department of Health, stated that 
the only effective treatment was removal from 
exposure, which in most cases meant a change 
of occupation. “ Silicosis is relatively com- 
mon,” he said, “it may play an important role 
in the general spread of tuberculosis. This 
possible source of infection has not received 
the attention it merits, as it is too often not 
considered infectious. But we have found on 
investigation as great an amount of infection 
among the wives and children of silicotics as 
was disclosed among those in contact with 
ordinary tuberculosis.” 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN QUEBEC, ALBERTA, AND MANITOBA 
IN 1933 


Quebec 


HE following is a brief summary of the 

laws of labour interest which were en- 
acted by the Quebec Legislature during the 
session which opened on January 10 and 
closed on April 13, 1933. 


Unemployed Aid 


The Unemployed Aid Act, 1933, ratifies an 
agreement between the Government of Can- 
ada and the Government of the Province and 
vests in the latter all necessary powers for 
carrying it into effect. The agreement, which 
is reproduced in the schedule to the Act, pro- 
vides for settling on the land certain families 
who would otherwise be on direct relief, and 
is similar to the agreement in the schedule 
to the British Columbia Unemployment Re- 
lief Act summarized in the May issue of the 
Lapour Gazerre at page 503. The Act further 
provides that the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may authorize the Minister of Public 
Works to make agreements with the Dominion 
Government and the municipalities of the 
Province for the relief of unemployment. The 
Unemployed Aid Act passed by the Provin- 
cial Legislature in 1931 (LaBour GAZETTE, 
March, 1932, page 297) is to apply to the 
carrying into effect of the agreement regard- 
ing land settlement and all agreements relat- 
ing to unemployment relief. As from May 1, 
1932, the government of the Province may 
assume in whole or in part the payment of 
the contributory portion devolving upon a 
municipality for the cost of direct relief, and 
may also make such expenditure as it deems 
necessary to aid the unemployed, which can- 
not be included under the agreements in the 
claims to be addressed to the Government of 
the Dominion. As from the same date it is 
provided that when direct relief is a charge 
upon the Dominion, the Province and the 
municipalities, or upon the Dominion and 
the Province, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Counci! may authorize the Provincial Treas- 
urer to advance in whole or in part the sums 
necessary to pay the contributory share of the 
Dominion Government and that of one or 
more municipalities. Loans contracted before 
March 15, 1933, by the municipalities under 
the Unemployed Aid Act, 1930, the Certain 
Works Unemployed Aid Act or the Unem- 
ployed Aid Act, 1981, are validated. The 
Minister of Public Works is charged with the 
administration of the Act. 


Return to the Land 


An Act to Promote the Return to the Land 
was amended to enable the Minister of 
Colonization, on the authorization of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, to purchase 
lots for the establishment of settlers at a cost 
not exceeding one hundred dollars per lot. 


Hours of Labour 


An Act respecting the Limiting of Working 
Hours, which came into force by Proclamation 
on June 10, 1933, empowers the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to fix the number of 
hours per week or per day during which a 
workman employed in manual labour may 
work* Such limitation is to be for such 
regions of the Province, such kinds of indus- 
try and works, such categories of workmen 
and for such terms and lengths of time as 
may be determined by Order in Council. The 
Act does not apply to the agricultural indus- 
try. No limitation of working hours may be 
decreed for industries or works which are 
subject to competition from other countries 
or provinces. The limit of working hours 
may not be less than six hours per day or 
thirty-three hours per week so that as far as 
possible work may be assured for two or more 
crews of workmen employed at the same 
work. Before the limitation of working hours 
is decreed, the employers’ or workmen’s asso- 
ciations, if any, must be consulted. The Order 
in Council may permit exemptions for prep- 
aratory, complementary or urgent work. An 
employer who permits a workman to contra- 
vene the provisions of an Order in Council 
under the Act is liable, in addition to costs, 
to a fine of not less than twenty-five dollars 
nor more than fifty dollars and, in default 
of payment, to imprisonment for not more 
than thirty days. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was the 
subject of a number of amendments. No com- 
pensation is payable for the first seven days 
of disability unless the workman is disabled 
for at least three weeks from earning fuli 
wages at the work at which he was employed. 
The minimum weekly payment to a widow or 


* An Order in Council relating to the hours 
of work in the building industry in the District 
of Montreal is given on page 701. 
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invalid widower with one or more children is 
reduced from $12.50 per week to $10 per week. 
The minimum compensation for total dis- 
ability is also reduced from $12.50 per week or 
the amount of weekly earnings to $10 per 
week or the amount of weekly earnings. In 
the case of navigation, towing, operation of 
vessels, marine wrecking, etc., the responsi- 
bility of the owner of the vessel is limited to 
the maximum fixed by the Canada Shipping 
Act. 


Those clauses were repealed which provided 
that the workman should be furnished with 
all the medical aid his case required, the cost 
being met by the employer or the accident 
fund, as the case might be, and giving the 
workman his choice of a physician. The 
clauses replacing them provide that medical 
aid shall be given, in all cases, under contro] 
of the Commission, which, in industries under 
Schedule I, must take necessary steps there- 
for and pay the cost from the Accident Fund. 
As to industries in Schedule II the employer 
is personally bound to provide medical aid 
and to pay the cost thereof. Should he fail to 
do so, upon decision of the Commission, medi- 
cal aid given at the request of the workman 
or of any person for him or on the order of 
the Commission shall be at the employer's 
expense. Wherever possible the workman 
must be provided with a doctor speaking his 
language and must be consulted as to the 
choice of a physician. An amendment to the 
clause imposing a penalty up to $50 upon an 
employer failing to report an accident to the 
Commission imposes the same penalty for 
deliberately furnishing false information. 
With regard to the homologation of a decision 
of the Commission by the Superior Court, it 
is now provided that the Court may also 
award its judgment with costs against the 
debtor. 


Provision is made for greater latitude as 
regards the maintenance of the Accident 
Fund. Formerly the Commission was required 
to maintain the fund so that with the reserves, 
exclusive of the special reserve, it should 
always be sufficient to meet all payments in 
respect of compensation as they become pay- 
able. This is amended to permit the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council to order other- 
wise. The English version of the Act is 
brought into line with the French version by 
the addition of the words “or demerit” to 


the clause permitting the Commission to adopt, 


a system of merit rating. The section under 
which an employer who defaults in the mak- 
ing of returns or paying assessments is liable 
for the capitalized value of the compensation 
payable for an accident happening during de- 


fault was amended to make him liable also 
for the cost of medical aid. A new section 
provides that an employer who is in default 
as to an assessment for more than one month 
and who continues to carry on an industry 
under Schedule I is guilty of an offence and 
liable to a penalty of not less than $20 nor 
more than $100 per day. That clause is re- 
pealed which provided that the privileged 
claim of the Commission on the property of 
an employer should not exceed, for a par- 
ticular claim, the sum of $1,000. 


‘Occupational diseases due to employment in 
mining and quarrying are struck out, viz: 
ankylostomiasis, miners’ phthisis, stone 
workers’ and grinders’ phthisis, silicosis and 
pneumoconiosis. The provisions of the amend- 
ing Act do not apply to accidents happening 
before the date of its coming into force 
(April 13, 1933). 

An amendment to the Civil Code provides 
that in cases covered by the Wiorkmen’s Com- 
pensation Act no recourse may be had at 
common law. 

Silicosis 

The Silicosis Act, 1931, was repealed. This 
Act required that every person employed in 
the cutting, polishing or finishing of granite 
should have a medical certificate and that 
employers in such processes should provide 
their workmen with masks or with approved 
safety devices. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council was empowered to make regulations 
for the protection of workmen and to extend 
the Act and regulations to cover workmen en- 
gaged in the cutting, etc., of substances other 
than granite. 

Sections dealing with silicosis which were 
added to the Mining Act in 1931 were also 
repealed. These required every workman em- 
ployed below ground for more than fifty hours 
per calendar month to have a certificate to the 
effect that he was free from tuberculosis of 
the respiratory organs. ‘Such certificate was 
to be issued by a medical officer appointed 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act and 
was to be renewed annually. A similar cer- 
tificate was required in the case of workmen 
engaged in ore or rock-crushing operations 
unless the ore or rock was kept constantly 
moist. The Director of Mines might exempt 
any mine which did not contain silica in such 
quantity as to produce silicosis. 


Women’s Minimum Wages 


The Women’s Minimum Wage Act was 
amended to provide that the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, on the recommendation 
of the Minimum Wage Commission, may 
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make regulations to compel employers to keep 
registers of the names, ages and places of 
residence of the girls and women employed 
by them, and also of the duration of each 
day’s work of such girls and women, the 
wages they have received therefor and 
whether they are engaged by the day, by 
the hour, on piecework or otherwise. (The 
text of a regulation under this provision was 
given in the Lasour Gazerre, May, 1933, page 
521.) The section providing a maximum 
penalty of $100 for an employer who violates 
an order of the Commission as regards wages 
or hours of work is replaced by a section fix- 
ing a fine not exceeding $50, in addition to 
costs, for infringement of any Order in Coun- 
cil under the Act and in default of payment 
a term of imprisonment of not less than one 
month and not more than two months. 


Electrical and Boiler Inspection 


The Public Fire Protection Act was the 
subject of a number of amendments. The 
title was changed to “Electricians and Elec- 
trical Installations Act,” and those portions 
relating to the inspection of boilers and 
pressure vessels were deleted, that section of 
the work having been taken away from the 
Electrical Inspectors’ Department and a sepa- 
rate service created for it under the Pressure 
Vessels Act as outlined farther on. On the 
other hand the powers and duties of elec- 
trical inspectors were considerably enlarged. 
The definition of “public building” was 
amended to include industrial establishments, 
transformer rooms, and vaults, and also the 
installation of transformers on posts, etc., if 
situated on private property. Electrical in- 
stallations of public buildings must be in- 
spected annually. An inspector appointed 
under the Act is authorized to require the 
production of licences, and demand proof of 
compliance with the law, failing which he may 
stop the work and notify the Board of Exam- 
iners. These powers were formerly confined 
to the Provincial Police. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may appoint a Board of 
Advisers to the Board of Examining Elec- 
tricians, these advisers to represent corpora- 
tions and associations interested in the elec- 
trical industry. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may also establish the manner and 
duration of apprenticeship for electricians. A 
penalty is provided for a company, association, 
corporation or person refusing or neglecting 
to register every apprentice in its employ 
within thirty days following his entry into 
service. Provision is made for adding to the 
inspection staff a number of duly qualified 
journeymen electricians to inspect all build- 


ings in the Province, make the law known to 
interested persons and report infringements. 
The provisions of the Act do not apply to 
miners governed by the Mining Act. Regu- 
lations made under the Public Fire Protection 
Act are continued in force. 

The Pressure Vessels Act provides for the 
appointment by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council of a chief inspector of pressure 
vessels and a number of qualified inspectors. 
The inspectors are charged with the duty of 
examining and verifying all plans and speci- 
fications of pressure vessels, supervising their 
construction and installation, issuing certifi- 
cates, and making the. annual inspection re- 
quired by the Act of all pressure vessels in 
public buildings and industrial establishments. 
“Pressure vessels” are defined to include the. 
following apparatus: boilers and furnaces, 
either steam or hot. air, used for producing 
motive power or heat; automatic apparatus 
to supply heat for boilers or furnaces using 
oil or coal; refrigerating plants used for cool- 
ing the air, chilling articles or making ice; 
tanks or vessels used for containing gas, air 
or liquids under pressure; every vessel or. 
mechanical apparatus under pressure either 
of steam, gas, air or liquids, and mentioned in 
the Canadian Interprovincial Code; every 
other apparatus added by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council on the recommendation 
of the Minister. The Act does not apply to 
mines which are governed by the Mining Act. 
Plans and specifications of pressure vessels 
manufactured in the Province must be sub- 
mitted for the approval of the Chief Inspector 
and the vessels made according to such plans 
and specifications, must be accompanied by 
an affidavit that they are so made. Vessels 
constructed outside of the Province to be used 
in the Province must be registered in the 
office of the Chief Inspector, and for this 
purpose plans and specifications must be sub- 
mitted for his approval. Manufacturers of 
such vessels must furnish a specification sheet 
supported by an affidavit establishing the 
quality of material and labour mentioned in 
the plans. Such vessels are to be inspected 
during construction. The Canadian Inter- 
provincial Code is to serve as a guide in the 
construction of pressure vessels and the classi- 
fication of their accessories, for the technical 
direction of inspectors and the application of 
the Act. Any inspector or any member of 
the Provincial Police may require the produc- 
tion of the certificates, failing which he may 
stop the work under way and notify the 
Chief Inspector of any violation of the Act. 
The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is author- 
ized to make regulations under the Act and 
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regulations already issued under the provisions 
of the Industrial Establishments Act are con- 
tinued in force until replaced, notwithstanding 
that the sections of the Industrial Establish- 
ments Act under which they were issued are 
repealed. It is provided that nothing in the 
Pressure Vessels Act shall prejudice the 
powers of municipal councils to make rules 
concerning public safety if such are not in- 
consistent with the Act and regulations, 


Licensing of Pipe Fitters 


The Pipe Fitters Act, which came into force 
on July 1, 1938, establishes a system of inspec- 
tion of pipe-fitting apparatus and installation, 
and requires all contractors, journeymen and 
apprentices in pipe-fitting to be licensed. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is authorized 
to appoint a Board of Examiners of three 
members having theoretical and _ practical 
knowledge of such work. An applicant for 
admission to an examination for a journey- 
man’s licence must have served four years 
apprenticeship unless he gives proof of study 
at a technical school, when he will be admitted 
after three years’ apprenticeship. Provision is 
made for the appointment of qualified inspec- 
tors who may carry out inspections at any 
reasonable hour. Any member of the Pro- 
vincial Police or any person authorized by the 
examiners may require production of licences 
and proof of compliance with the law, failing 
which he may stop the work and notify the 
examiners of any violation of the law. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may make 
regulations for the carrying out of the Act.* 
Penalties are provided for employment of un- 
licensed persons and for hindering an inspector 
on duty. The Act does not apply to work on 
locomotives, railway cars, or ships; to any per- 
son employed on the upkeep of systems 
installed on his employer’s premises; nor to 
mines governed by the Mining Act. 


Other Legislation | 


An amendment to the Code of Civil Proce- 
dure provides that the exemption from seizure 
of wages and salaries which is granted by the 
Code shall not apply in the case of a claim for 
alimentary pension when such wages and 
salaries are to be seizable up to 50 per cent. 

An Act to repeal the Mechanics’ Institute 
and Library Act and to enact a new mode of 
incorporating Mechanics’ Institutes and Library 
Associations, repeals the Mechanics’ Institute 
and ‘Library Association Act and declares all 
such organizations incorporated thereunder to 
be dissolved and deprived of their rights as 
from April 18, 1933, except for their liquida- 
tion. Such organizations may, however, within 
thirty days of the said date, obtain a new in- 
corporation under Part TII of the Quebec 
Companies Act. Other persons desirous of 
establishing such organizations may also be 
incorporated in the same manner. 

An amendment to Part III of the Quebec 
Companies Act adds a number of sections 
which provide, znter alia, that the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may order an inquiry into 
the affairs of any corporation. The judge of 
the Superior Court of the district in which the 
corporation has its head office may order the 
cancellation of the letters-patent of such cor- 
poration, on petition of the Attorney General 
served upon the corporation and based upon 
grounds of public interest, and particularly 
when the corporation prints, publishes, edits or 
circulates or aids in printing, etc., any. book, 
newspaper, periodical, pamphlet, print, pub- 
lication or document of any kind containing 
blasphemous or seditions matter, allows blas- 
phemous or seditious words to be uttered at 
its meetings, aids and abets an unlawful 
assembly or riot or does acts or incites to the 
doing of an act declared to be an offence by 
section 98 of the Criminal Code. 


Alberta 


The Alberta Legislature which was in session 
from February 9 to April 11, 1938, enacted a 
new statute dealing with unemployment relief, 
and amended the laws relating to workmen’s 
compensation and to motor vehicles. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Unemployment Relief Act empowers 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to enter 
into agreements with the Government of Can- 
ada and with cities, towns, villages, and muni- 
cipal and improvement districts for instituting 
and carrying out relief measures; to contribute 
to the cost of relief measures undertaken by 

* See page 702. 


any municipality; and either alone or in con- 
junction with the Government of Canada and 
municipalities or any of them to institute and 
carry out relief measures. Municipalities are 
authorized to borrow money and do all things 
necessary for the carrying out of agreements. 
A return showing operations under the Act 
must be made to the Legislature within fifteen 
days of the opening of each session. The Act 
comes into force on April 11, and is then to be 
deemed to have been in effect from April 6, 
1932. It expires on March 31, 1934, but 
liabilities created prior to that date may be 
discharged. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


An amendment to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act empowers the Board to divide in- 
dustries in Schedule II into classes and any 
class into one or more subclasses. A new 
clause provides that assessments may be made 
in such manner and form and by such pro- 
cedure as the Board may deem adequate and 
expedient. In case of a strain causing hernia, 
when it is shown that failure of a workman to 
report to his employer within twenty-four 
hours involves hardship for the workman, the 
Board is authorized to extend the period for 
reporting as it deems fair and reasonable. 


Motor Vehicles 


The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act was 
amended by the addition of sections dealing 
with the financial responsibility of owners and 


drivers. These are similar to provisions enacted 
recently in other provinces, including those in 
the Nova Scotia Motor Vehicle Act sum- 
marized in the Lasour Gazerre for August, 
1932, at p. 866. The Alberta Act came into 
force by proclamation on June 1, 1933. 

An amendment to the Alberta Insurance Act 
enacts new provisions relating to motor vehicle 
insurance similar to those added recently in 
other provinces. These include a clause stating 
that the insured shall not be liable under an 
owner’s or a driver’s policy for any liability 
imposed by any workmen’s compensation law 
upon the insured nor, unless the coverage is 
expressly extended as provided in the Act, for 
loss or damage resulting from bodily injury to 
or death of any employee of the insured while 
employed in the operation or repair of the 
automobile. 


Manitoba 


The Manitoba Legislature, which was in 
session from February 14 to May 4, 1933, 
enacted new statutes dealing with unemploy- 
ment relief and with the inspection of boilers 
and pressure vessels. An amendment to the 
law governing shops, and sections in a num- 
ber of other Acts are also of labour interest. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Unemployment Relief ‘Loan Act, 1933, 
authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to raise by way of loan the sums required for 
the relief of distress and unemployment and 
for assisting municipalities by loaning money 
to them for relief purposes. Municipalities 
are also empowered to borrow for such pur- 
poses. These powers expire on April 30, 1934. 
The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may au- 
thorize the expenditure for relief of moneys 
heretofore raised for capital purposes. 


Steam Boilers 


The Steam Boiler and Pressure Plant Act 
is a revision and extension of the Steam Boiler 
Act and covers pressure plants of all kinds, in- 
eluding refrigeration plants, providing for their 
inspection and proper installation. Boilers 
exempted under the Act are those developing 
Jess than three horse power; those used in 
heating private residences housing less than 
three families; and those subject to inspection 
under the Canada Shipping Act. Pressure 
vessels of less than one and a half cubic feet 
volume or operated at less than fifty pounds 
pressure to the square inch are excluded, as 
are those subject to inspection under the Ex- 
plosives Act (Dominion). Both boilers and 
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pressure vessels forming part of the equipment 
of a railway under the Railway Act (Dominion) 
are exempt. The Act places upon the owner 
of the boiler or pressure vessel the duty of 
causing inspections to be made and certificates 
to be posted. The inspector must condemn for 
use any unsafe boiler or pressure vessel where- 
upon the owner must close it down and not 
operate it again until it is passed as safe by an 
inspector. The latter may also order repairs 
and alterations to be made and if such are not 
promptly attended to may condemn the boiler 
or pressure vessel for use until the repairs or 
alterations are completed and passed by an 
inspector. A person who operates and an 
owner who permits the operation of a boiler 
or pressure vessel when condemned is liable to 
a penalty of not less than $50 nor more than 
$200. Provision is made for an appeal to the 
Bureau of Labour from an order of an inspec- 
tor and for a further appeal to the Minister 
administering the Act. Special inspections 
may be arranged for at the owner’s expense. 
Inspectors must report to the Bureau of Labour 
concerning all inspections and must keep 
records thereof and of all accidents. The fol- 
lowing classes of equipment must be operated 
by or in charge of an engineer holding a cer- 
tificate under the Act: steam plants over three 
boiler horse power operated at a pressure ex- 
ceeding thirty pounds to the square inch, or 
with safety valves set to permit a pressure 
exceeding thirty pounds, but not including 
steam plants used on farms for farming pur- 
poses only; and refrigerating plants of fifteen 
tons capacity and over, and compressed air or 
compressed gas plants over seventy-five horse 
power where the pressure in either case ex- 
ceeds fifty pounds to the square inch. 
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Only British subjects twenty-one years of 
age or over are eligible for examination as en- 
gincers. An applicant for a first class cer- 
tificate, which entitles the holder to take 
charge of any plant, must hold a second class 
certificate and since its receipt have operated 
a plant of over 200 horse power or assisted in 
the operation of one over 500 horse power for 
a period of two years; or he must have served 
six years in building or repairing boilers or 
machinery and in addition have two years’ 
experience in operating a plant over 200 horse 
power or assisting in the operation of one over 
500 horse power; or he must hold a certificate 
in engineering from a recognized school of 
technology, and have in addition three years’ 
experience in operating a plant over 500 horse 
power. .An applicant for a second-class cer- 
tificate, which entitles him to take charge of a 
plant not exceeding 600 horse power in the 
ageregate, must hold a third-class certificate 
and since its receipt have operated a plant of 
100 horse power or assisted in operating one of 
over 200 horse power for two years; or have 
spent four years in building or repairing boilers 
or machinery and two years in operating a 
plant of 100 horse power or assisted in oper- 
ating one of 200 horse power; or hold a cer- 
ticate in engineering from a recognized school 
of technology and have in addition three years’ 
experience in operating a plant of 200 horse 
power. An applicant for a third-class certi- 
ficate, which entitles the holder to have charge 
of a plant not exceeding 200 horse power in 
the aggregate, must hold a provisional cer- 
tificate and since its receipt have fired a boiler 
or assisted an engineer in operating a plant of 
at least 100 horse power for a period of one 
year; or have served two years firing a boiler or 
assisting an engineer in a plant developing at 
least 100 horse power; or have served two years 
in building or repairing boilers or machinery 
and an additional year firing or assisting an en- 
gineer; or has a certificate in engineering from 
a recognized school of technology and two 
years’ experience as assistant in a plant of 100 
horse power or more. An applicant for a pro- 
visional certificate which entitles the holder to 
have charge of a stationary steam plant not 
exceeding the horse power specified in the cer- 
tificate, must have a year’s practical experience 
in the operation or construction of boilers and 
the machinery used therewith. The Board of 
Examiners consists of three engineers holding 
first class certificates appointed by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council and including one 
representative each of employers and engi- 
neers. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may also on the recommendation of the Min- 
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ister, make regulations under the Act. Regula- 
tions issued under the Steam Boiler Act are 
continued in force. 


Other Legislation 


An amendment to the Shops Regulation Act 
extends the definition of “shop” to include pre- 
mises where boots are made and repaired. 

In the revision of the Hospital Aid Act the 
section was omitted which allowed a munici- 
pality held liable for hospital expenses of any 
person to attach all sums of money owing to 
him by his employer. It is provided that in 
case a hospital admits for treatment or incurs 
expense for burial of a patient or the Minister 
of Health and Public Welfare or any munici- 
pality becomes liable for the treatment or 
burial of a patient admitted to a hospital and 
the patient was employed by any person 
whose practice is to deduct from wages a fee 
for medical aid or burial for his employees or 
was insured against payment of hospital 
charges in case of illness or against funeral ex- 
penses, the amount so owing to him shall be 
paid, on demand, by the employer or insurer, 
to the hospital, the Minister, or the munici- 
pality, as the case may be. The provisions of 
the Act respecting liability of the Province or 
municipality for hospitalization do not apply 
to workmen who come under the jurisdiction 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act or to 
wards of the Dominion Government. 

The Minimum Wage Act was amended to 
provide that when regulations are made with 
reference to any shop, office, place of amuse- 
ment, mail order house, or factory providing a 
standard of minimum wages for boys under 18 
years of age no person over that age shall be 
employed at a lower rate. 

An Act to impose a Special Tax upon In- 
comes provides for tax of two per cent on 
wages and incomes with exemption of $489 
per annum for single persons and $960 per 
annum for married persons. In the case of 
wages the amount is deducted by the employer 
and paid over by him to the Government 
monthly. 

An amendment to the Highway Traffic Act 
provides that a certificate to operate a public 
service vehicle may be granted subject to cer- 
tain conditions, including the payment of 
reasonable wages and observance of proper 
conditions of service in respect of employees 
of the holder. 

The Parents’ Maintenance Act provides 
legal machinery to compel children to provide 
for their parents when they are judged finan-~ 
cially able to do so. | 
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HOURS OF WORK IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY IN THE DISTRICT 
OF MONTREAL 


HE following Order in Council under the 

Hours of Work Act, which was passed at 
the recent session of the Legislature of the 
province of Quebec, was approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the province on June 
15, 1933. An outline of this measure appears 
in an article on page ...., outlining the labour 
legislation of the session. 


No, 1253 


The Honourable the Minister of Labour, in 
a memorandum dated the 14th of June (1922), 
sets forth:— 


1. That in virtue of article 1 of the Act 23 
George V, chapter 40, the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may order the number of hours per 
day or week during which a workman, employed 
in manual labour, may work; 

2. That the building industry, in conformity 
with article 3 of the said chapter, ig not in any 
manner subject to the competition of other 
countries or other provinces; 


3. That, pursuant to article 5, he called to- 
gether, on the 16th of May, 1933, the official 
representatives of the district of Montreal 
Building Board of Trade, of the International 
Unions and Catholic Syndicates, of the building 
trades of the same district, and consulted them 
on the mode of applying a limitation of working 
hours in the said industry; : 


And therefore, the Honourable the Minster 
recommends that the following provisions be 
put into force:— 


Interpretation of the terms for the purpose of 
the present order 


The following terms-will have the significance 
hereinafter given:— 


The words “building industry” comprise the 
building, repairing or demolishing of every kind 
and cover especially the men employed in the 
following trades: 

Brick-layers, asbestos-layers, carpenters, join- 
ers, cement finishers, roofers, electricians, tin- 
smiths, blacksmiths (if employed on the job), 
crane-men, stationary engineers and _ firemen, 
labourers and excavators, lathmen, masons, re- 
inforced concrete workmen, bridgemen, elevator 
builders, tile-layers, painters, plasterers, plumb- 
ers and pipe fitters, marble-polishers, stone cut- 
ters, and joint finishers, the helpers and 
apprentices. 

The words “ Montreal Division” will com- 
prise the juridical districts of Montreal, Mont- 
calm, Hull, Pontiac, Terrebone, Joliette, St- 
Hyacinthe, Chambly, Iberville, and Richelieu 
(pursuant to the Order in Council No. 1036 of 


June 17, 1921, determining the boundaries of 
the district of Montreal, for the inspection of 
industrial establishments), 

The word “contractor ” designates any person, 
association or corporation; 

(a) Contracting or sub-contracting for works 
by the job, for percentage or by the day; 

(6) Building on his own account; 


Article 1—From and after the lst of July, 
1933, the duration of effective labour in the 
building industry and within the limits of the 
Montreal Division, must not exceed eight hours 
per day. 

The total hours of effective labour, in the 
course of one single week, must not, in any 
case, exceed forty hours. 

Any contractor may, however, at his option, 
adopt the two-shift system, pursuant to the 
provisions of article 2. 


Article 2.—Notwithstanding the provisions of 
article 1, any contractor undertaking works for 
a municipal or school corporation, fabrique or 
parish trustees, the Government of this prov- 
ince, must establish on his job the two-shift 
system, with duration for each shift of six hours 
of effective labour for the six working days of 
the week. 


The contractor of works for an institution, 
association or corporation, the costs whereof 
are paid or guaranteed in a proportion of at 
least 50 per cent by the Government of this 
province or by a municipal corporation, or by 
both, shall also be obliged to maintain the two~ 
shift system. 2 


Article 3—The provisions of article 2 shall 
be applicable only from the Ist of May ‘to the 
Ist of October of any one year, and if the cost : 
of the work exceeds $20,000. : 


Article 4—The present order does not apply: 
_ (a) If a contract by the job was signed before 
its coming into force; 

(b) If the cost of the works, including the 
salaries and materials, does not exceed $500. 

(e) If a person performs work by his own 
hands on his property. 


Article 5—-The Minister of Labour may, after 
an investigation held by the inspectors of in- 
dustrial establishments, grant permits of deroga- 
tion to the present order for preparatory, com- 
plimentary or urgent work, 





Since the above order was published, the 
Hon. C. J. Arcand, provincial Minister of 
Labour, has held conferences with employers 
and workers with a view to the establishment 
of the 40-hour working week in the building 
industry in other districts of the Province. 
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Regulations Under Pipe-Fitters Act in Province of Quebec 


New regulations under the Pipe-Fitters Act, 
passed at the recent session of the Quebec 
Legislature, were published in the Quebec 
Oficial Gazelle, June 30, 1933. In these 
regulations, each kind of pipe-fittmg men- 
tioned in the Act (ie. in heating systems, in 
refrigerating systems, and in connection wth 
mechanical sprayers) is classified as a “trade 
division” or “division”. 

The fees for a contractor’s licence are as 
follows: one trade division, $25; two trade 
divisions, $30; three trade divisions, $35. 

The fee for an apprentice licence is 25 cents. 


The fees for a temporary contractor’s licence 
are double those mentioned above. The fee 
for renewing a contractor’s licence is the same 
as the original charge, while renewal fees for 
a journeyman’s licence are $1, $1.50 and $2 
for one-trade, two-trade and three-trade divi- 
sions, respectively. The apprentice’s renewal 
fee is 25 cents. The Board of Examiners will 
issue a duplicate licence to replace a licence 
that has been lost, stolen or destroyed, on 
receipt of proof, the fee in such case being 
50 cents. 





Classes of Trucking Exempted from Licensing in Manitoba 


The Municipal and Public Utility Board of 
Manitoba published an order on June 16, 
1933, exempting trucks and trailers that are 
used for certain purposes from the provision 
of the Highway Traffic Act, which calls for 
the licensing of commercial trucks. (The pre- 
sent order consolidates a number of previous 
finding of the Board.) 

Trucks and trailers are exempted that are 
used for the following purposes during the 
current year: (1) Transporting eggs from 
farmers’ premises where the truck is certi- 
ficated to transport milk and cream only; (2) 
operation of their trucks by local draymen 
within a fifteen mile radius.of their place of 
business; (3) towing by trucks operated by 
local garages; (4) transporting tools and equip- 
ment owned and used by repair men or com- 
panies in connection with the repairing of 


tramways, electric or telephone lines, water 
pipe lines, boilers, boring machinery, farm 
implements, threshing machinery, and manu- 
facturing plants; (5) transporting livestock 
to exhibitions or fairs; (6) delivering their 
own fish by fishermen where the truck does not 
exceed one-half ton carrying capacity; (7) 
transporting dead animals to rendering sta- 
tions; (8) transporting grain, bait, machinery, 
or other articles to be used in grasshopper 
poisoning; (9) transporting farmers’ grain to 
market; (10) where the object of transporta- 
tion is a single or isolated trip and an official 
of the Board so designates by letter, which 
letter shall be carried during the trip; (11) 
delivering meat for local meat ring; (12) de- 
livering gas and oil from local oil stations to 
consumers only and within fifteen mile radius 
of place of business. 


Provincial Inquiry Into the Fishing Indusiry of Manitoba 


At the recent session of the Manitoba Legis- 
lature the Select Standing Committee of Agri- 
culture and Immigration brought in a report 
on conditions existing in the fishing industry 
in the province. This report, which was 
adopted by the Legislature last May, recom- 
mended, “that the fishermen reorganize them- 
‘selves’; and that a special committee be ap- 
pointed to investigate all matters relating to 
the industry. Subsequently the provincial 
government appointed the special committee, 
as proposed, to consist of the following mem- 
bers: Professor R. A. Wardle, Department of 
Biology, University of Manitoba; Professor 
H. C. Grant, Department of Agriculture and 
Economics, University of Manitoba; Mr. T. 
W. Laidlaw, Assistant Deputy Minister, De- 
partment of Mines and Natural Resources and 


Industry; Mr. James McLenaghen, M.L.A.; 
and Mr. Skuli Sigfusson, M.L.A. 

The committee is to inquire into all mat- 
ters relating to the fish industry of Manitoba, 
and more particularly the following:— 

(a) The cost of nets and fishing equipment 
with a view to ascertaining: (1) Reasons for 
the imcrease in prices thereof since 1926; (2) 
If nets and equipment cannot be obtained at 
lower prices than those demanded at the pres- 
ent time; 

(b) The advisability of requesting the Do- 
minion Government to investigate the opera- 
tions of persons engaged in the purchasing 
and distributing of fish produced in Manitoba 
waters under “The Combines Investigation 
Act,” with a view to determining whether or 
not a combine exists. 
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(c) The advisability of establishing an 
open fish market in Canada at a point therein 
readily accessible to fish dealers in the United 
States and providing for a competitive market- 
ing of Canadian fresh water fish umder Cana- 
dian Legislative Control. 


(d) To secure the eliminating, if possible, of 
excess handling charges. 


(e) Regulations relating to the fishing in- 
dustry in Manitoba with particular reference 
to the standard quality 
product. 

(f) Such further and other matters as the 
Commissioners may consider in the interests 
cf the industry. 


production of a 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Temporary Reduction in Fruit and Vegetable Industry 


HE Minimum Wage Board of British 
Columbia has issued the following 
emergency order, dated June 14, 1983, relating 
to the fruit and vegetable industry, and 
providing for a temporary reduction of 10 per 
cent in the existing minimum wage rates for 
experienced female employees. Similar action 
was taken by the Board during the canning 
season last year in connection with this 
industry (Lasour Gazerre, July, 1932, page 
768). The original order of 1926 governing 
the fruit and vegetable industry, appeared in 
the Lasour Gazerre, October, 1926, page 948. 


Orpver No. 17B (EMERGENCY) RELATING TO 
FruiIr AND VEGETABLE INDUSTRY 


Effective June 15, 1983, to December 31, 1933. 


Whereas on the 3rd day of September, 1926, 
an obligatory order was issued by the Minimum 
Wage Board relating to the fruit and vegetable 
industry under the provisions of the “ Minimum 
Wage Act,” being chapter 173 of the “Revised 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1924,” by para- 
graphs 2 and 3 of which order a minimum wage 
in respect of the said industry was fixed for 
experienced female employees therein: 

And whereas the said order became effective 
in sixty days from the date thereof, and has 
since been continuously in force, subject during 
the period from the 15th day of June, 1932, to 
the 15th day of November, 1932. to the pro- 
visions of Emergency Order No. 17a, dated the 
14th day of June, 1932: 


And whereas the Board, under the provisions 
of section 6 of the said Act, has held public 
meetings in Penticton on the 25th and 26th days 
of May, 1933; at Vancouver on the 27th day 
of May, 1933; and at Victoria on the 12th day 
of June, 1933, at which employers and em- 
ployees in the said fruit and vegetable industry 
and the general public were heard: 

And whereas, in the exercise of the discretion 
vested in it by the said Act, without recon- 
vening or calling any conference, the Board has 
re-opened the question respecting the minimum 
wage so fixed by the said order, and has con- 
sidered the question. 

Now the Board doth order, in amendment of 
the said order of the 8rd day of September, 
1926, that for the period from the 15th day of 
June, 1933, to the 3lst day of December, 1933, 
both dates inclusive, the minimum wage fixed 
by the said order for experienced female em- 
ployees in the fruit and vegetable industry (in- 
cluding the respective rates per hour or per 
piece fixed in respect thereof) shall be reduced 
by the deduction therefrom of ten per centum 
of the amount thereof; and that except to the 
extent and for the period herein provided the 
said order of the 3rd day of September, 1926, 
shall continue in full force and effect as if this 
order had not been made. 

Dated the 14th day of June, 1933. 


ADAM BELL, Chairman, 
HELEN Grecory MacGmu, 
HERBERT GEDDES, 

Members of the Minimum Wage Board. 


Each employer shall post, and keep posted, a 
copy of this order in each room in which em- 
ployees affected by the order are employed. 





Minimum Wages for Women in Saskatchewan 


Order No. 6, of the Minimum Wage Board 
of Saskatchewan, which was reprinted in the 
last issue of the Lasour Gazerts, page 611, 
was first issued on May 10, and was subse- 
quently revised. The final text of the order 
is as follows:— 


Orper No. 6 


1. For a period of four months from the first 
day of May, 1933, the minimum rates of wages 
fixed by the Board for workers in shops and 
stores, laundries and factories, mail order 
houses, hotels, restaurants and refreshment 
rooms, beauty parlours, and barber shops, are 
~ hereby reduced by ten (10) per cent where the 


rate so fixed is less than thirteen (13) dollars 
per week, and by fifteen (15) per cent where 
the rate so fixed is thirteen (13) dollars per 
week or over: 

Provided that where an employee is employed 
for twenty-four (24) hours or more in any week, 
but for less than full time the reduction shall 
not be greater than ten (10) per cent, and 
provided further that there shall be no reduc- 
tion in the case of an employee who is employed 
for less than twenty-four (24) hours in any 
week. 

2. This Order shall be deemed to have been 
in force on and from the first day of May, 
1933, and supersedes Order No. 6 of the tenth 
day of May, 1933. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS, LABOUR, AND 
INDUSTRIES OF SASKATCHEWAN 


i Rate fourth annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Railways, Labour and Industries 
of Saskatchewan reviews the work of the 
Department during the year ending April 30, 
1932. Included in its duties is the adminis- 
tration of the following legislative measures; 
the Factories Act, the Building Trades Pro- 
tection Act, the Electoral Workers Protection 
Act, the Employment Agencies Act, the Mines 
Act, and the Minimum Wage Act. The pro- 
paration of statistics of employment, wages 
and hours of labour, strikes and lockouts, 
labour organization, industrial relations, con- 
ditions of industrial employment, etc., also 
fall within the scope of the department’s 
activities. Matters concerning questions of 
adjustment of freight rates, locations of branch 
lines, etc., are dealt with by the Railway 
Development Branch of the Department. In 
addition to its normal functions, the Depart- 
ment was called upon to take its share of 
relief administration. 


Industrial Statistics—In its annual report, 
the Industrial Development Branch states that 
the rigid economy practised by all Depart- 
ments resulted in curtailment of activities so 
that no industrial surveys were carried out 
and the amount of field work was kept to a 
minimum. The last year for which completed 
statistics are presented is 1930. In that year 
the flour milling industry occupied first posi- 
tion among Saskatchewan industries with the 
dairy industry in second place. The principal 
industrial statistics for 1930 were as follows: 
Number of reporting establishments, 750; 
capital invested, $65,486,140; number of em- 
ployees, 7,248; salaries and wages, $9,229,593 ; 
gross value of products, $62,276,766. 


Steam Boiler and Industrial Inspection — 
The report of the Steam Boiler and Industrial 
Section, which deals with inspections of boilers, 
pressure vessels, and elevators, states that 
very few agricultural steam tractor engines 
had been brought into the province, but that 
there had been an increase in the number of 
pressure vessels and stationary plants. 


Coal Mine Inspection—The mines inspector 
reports that there were 139 coal mines in 
operation during the period from May 1, 1931 
to April 30, 1932. There were 140 non-fatal 
accidents and one fatality in these mines. 
Fatalities in metal mines numbered two. A 
compilation of fatal accidents in coal mines 
since the beginning of coal mining in the 
province shows a total of 32, of which 15 
were caused by falling coal or clay. 


Employment Service—The statistics of the 
Employment Service Branch were summarized 
as follows: Applications, 37,390; vacancies, 
30,388; placements, 28,918. The average wage 
for farm work prevailing throughout the year 
was: winter work, from board only to $10 
per month; spring work from $5 to $25 per 
month; harvest work, from $1.00 to $2.50 
per day; fall work, after threshing to freeze- 
up, from board only to $10 per month. 


Immigration—Reference is made to the 
provision under the Empire Settlement Act 
by which teen age British boys are placed 
on carefully selected farms. Under this 
scheme, 16 boys arrived at the provincial 
government hostel in May, 1931, but present 
conditions being unfavourable, it was decided 
not to bring any more boys to Canada. Since 
the inception of the scheme in January, 1929, 
173 boys have been brought out by the 
Saskatchewan government. Of this number 
eleven returned to England, paying their own 
fares; two were returned to England by the 
department on account of ill health; eleven 
were returned to England by the department 
as not suitable. Eleven were transferred to 
other provinces, to relatives engaged in farm- 
ing operations. Twenty-one ran away from 
their employers, and have not since reported 
to the department, and two boys died. The 
one hundred and fifteen boys in “aftercare” 
are considered satisfactorily placed, as reports 
from the Inspector and from the boys’ em- 
ployers indicate that the boys are contented 
and making progress in their work. 

The total number of immigrants reported 
as coming from Great Britain to Saskatch- 
ewan in 1931 was 1,352. 


Industrial Disputes—During 1931 there were 
in the province five disputes, affecting 744 em- 
ployees. The most serious of these was the 
strike at Estevan in September, 1931. 

The labour legislation referred to in the 
report was reviewed in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
May, 1932, page 531, and for June, 1933, page 
599. 


Minimum Wages for Female Employees 


The report of the Minimum Wage Board of 
Saskatchewan for the fiscal year ending April, 
1932, is also incorporated in the annual report 
of the Department. There were 719 firms 
reporting to the Board during the year and 
the number of female workers in these firms 
totalled 2,656 of which 469 were classed as 
inexperienced. In addition there were 114 
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piece-work and part-time employees, and 7 
apprentices paying fees. During the year 
there were 907 general and 52 special investiga- 
tions made into 955 businesses. 

Increases are indicated in the number of 
employees in hotels and restaurants, and in 
beauty parlours, there being 163 more in the 
former, and 7 in the latter than in the year 
previous. However, there was a decrease in 
the number employed in shops and stores of 
412, in laundries and factories, 51; and in 
mail order houses, 156. 

There were 12 court cases against employers, 
convictions being obtained in eleven cases as 
a result of which back wages for $1,308.98 and 
overtime for $97.00 were paid. One case was 
dismissed as the party charged was not held 
by Court to be responsible. 

The highest wage set by the board for 
experienced workers was $15.00. Out of a 


total of 1,129 employees in shops and stores, 
there were 567 receiving $15.00 per week, and 
314, $16.00 and over. In beauty parlours, with 
119 employees, there were 68 receiving $15.00 
per week, while 33 received $16.00 and over. 
In laundries and factories and mail order 
houses, where $14.00 is set as the minimum 
wage, out of 566 employees there were 178 
receiving $14.00, and 251, $15.00 and over. In 
hotels and restaurants a total of 842 women 
were employed, of whom 69 received over the 
minimum wage. 

Permits to work overtime issued during the 
year numbered 37, shops and stores 22, mail 
order houses 7, factories, 8; these were issued 
largely during the Christmas season, stock 
taking periods, etc. Overtime pay or time off 
was allowed in all cases. 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


HE Seventeenth session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference (League of 
Nations) was held at Geneva from June 8 to 
July 1, the delegates being representative of 
forty-nine states members of the Organization, 
besides four observers on behalf of the United 
States of America. The Canadian delegation 
consisted of the government representative, 
Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian advisory officer, 
League of Nations, with Mr. Pierre Beaulé, 
president of the Federation of Catholic Work- 
ers of Canada, as adviser; the employer’s 
representative Mr. A. R. Goldie, chairman of 
the Industrial Relations Committee of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; and the 
worker’s delegate, Mr. James Simpson, vice- 


Workmen’s Compensation in Ontario in 


June 


During the month of June 3,189 accidents 
were reported to the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, as against 3,285 during May 
and 3,614 during June a year ago. The fatal 
accidents numbered 11, as compared with 18 
in May and 25 in June last year. Of the total 
of 3,189 accidents, 2,808 including 9 fatalities, 
were in Schedule 1 industries; 188 (including 
2 fatal) were in Schedule 2 industries; and 193 
were accidents to employees of the Crown. 


president, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 

The conference dealt with the following sub- 
jects: (1) Abolition of fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies (second discussion); (2) In- 
validity, old age and widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance (second discussion); (3) Unemploy- 
ment insurance and various forms of relief for 
the unemployed; (4) Methods of providing 
rest and alternation of shifts in automatic 
sheet-glass works; and (5) Reduction of hours 
of work; report of the Tripartite Preparatory 
Conference. 

The next issue of the Lasour GazerrTre will 
contain a full account of the conference, with 
the text of the Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations that were adopted. 


The total benefits awarded in June 
amounted to $282,085.22, of which $223,609.56 
was for compensation and $58,475.66 for medi- 
cal aid. This brings the total benefits awarded 
during the half year ending June 30 to 
$1,802,445.93, as compared with $2,668,718.13 
during the corresponding period of 1932. 

During the first six months of 1933 the acci- 
dents reported numbered 17,009, a decrease of 
4.868 from the number for the corresponding 
period of 1932. The fatal accidents for the 
six months’ period were: 1933, 97; 1932, 130. 
The average daily benefits awarded for the 
half year were $12,016, and the average number 
of cheques issued daily 629. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF JUNE, 1933 


Reports of Superintendents of Employment Service 


Gla employment situation at the end of 
June was reported by the superinten- 
dents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows :— 

Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
busy with their early vegetable and straw- 
berry crops, and the city markets were well 
stocked with garden truck. Very good catches 
of fish were reported. Prospects appeared 
brighter for the lumber industry, as pulpwood 
operations were increasing daily, thus afford- 
ing work for a large number of men. Wages, 
however, were low. Mines in the New Glas- 
gow area, as well as those in Cape Breton and 
vicinity, operated from one to three days per 
week. Manufacturers of foodstuffs and soft 
drinks reported improvement, and oil com- 
panies increased output, due to fine weather 
and the holiday season; some slackness, how- 
ever, prevailed in the iron and steel industry. 
Available work at the Saint John drydock was 
expected to keep employees busy there until 
the fall. Increased building activity was like- 
wise in evidence, while the Saint John Har- 
bour Board announced proposed construction 
at West Saint John which would afford em- 
ployment for at least 500 men for the balance 
of the summer. Extensive highway construc- 
tion and repairs were also underway in various 
centres. Passenger transportation by rail and 
water was heavy, due to holiday traffic, and 
the unloading of several boats provided addi- 
tional labour for waterfront workers. Trade 
was slightly improved. The demand for house- 
hold workers in the Women’s Domestic Sec- 
tion continued, although at Halifax it was 
slightly less, due to residents being absent 
from the city during the summer months. 

Some improvement was noticed in the farm- 
ing situation in the Province of Quebec, but 


little activity was reported in logging, al-. 


though prospects appeared good for a busy 
season. Mining was quiet, with a surplus of 
labour in the mining centres. Manufacturing 
concerns were slightly busier at Hull, Mont- 
real, Quebec and Sherbrooke. This was par- 
ticularly the case in the boot and shoe in- 
dustry, and cloth and textile trades. Build- 
ing construction, also, had provided employ- 
ment for more men. In Montreal, orders 
were received for building tradesmen and the 
demand for labourers increased. This muni- 
cipality likewise employed a large number of 
workers at sewer and paving construction. 
Sherbrooke, Hull and Three Rivers also 
recorded improvement. Transportation by 
water was active, although quiet by rail. The 


commercial situation remained unchanged, 
only the larger centres reporting increased 
trade. In the Women’s Domestic Section a 
number of requests for domestic help, especi- 
ally cooks and assistants, had been received, 
but numerous applicants still remained un- 
placed. 


The demand for farm help in the Province 
of Ontario was good, with no difficulty experi- 
enced in filling all orders, although the supply 
of experienced men was getting low. As many 
of the calls were for single men, the regis- 
tration of single unemployed was thereby 
considerably reduced. Fewer men were being 
placed in logging as river drives were almost 
completed, but conditions appeared better for 
the future in this industry than for some time 
past. Sawmills were working to capacity, and 
were taking on a few men from time to time. 
Mining was quiet, although at Timmins, some 
of the smaller prospects were opening, which 
would likely create more work before long. 
Regular improvement was noted in all manu- 
facturing concerns, the iron and steel group 
included, the majority of firms gradually tak- 
ing back former employees and business mana- 
gers remained optimistic about the future. 
Fruit and vegetable canneries were particu- 
larly busy, some running overtime. Very little 
activity was noticed in the building trades 
other than repairs, about the only outside em- 
ployment offering being road work at the 
various government relief camps. The aver- 
age demand for women domestics continued 
steady, although suitable applicants were 
sometimes difficult to obtain. Many women 
and girls, however, had been placed as fruit 
and berry pickers. 


General conditions in farming throughout 
the Prairie Provinces were more favourable, 
owing to much-needed rains. These came at 
a critical time and helped to avert extensive 
damage from grasshoppers and lack of mois- 
ture, and thus proved of inestimable value. 
Many farmers had commenced to cut hay, 
but wages offered for the work were low and 
help difficult to obtain under these conditions. 
Logging and mining were quiet, and only 
summer crews were retained in the latter sec- 
tion. No improvement was registered in 
manufacturing, with industries continuing in- 
active. Little change was shown in building 
construction, the majority of work offering 
being on repairs. Employment was still pro- 
vided for a number of men at the Govern- 
ment relief camps. Trade was only fair. The 
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demand for day workers in the Women’s 
Domestic Section was lower than usual, while 
the call for experienced household help re- 
mained steady. 

Owing to haying having been delayed by 
weather conditions, demands for farm help 
in British Columbia were few, but fruit crops 
in the Okanagan Valley were coming on well. 
A heavy hail storm, however, did consider- 
able damage in some districts. Logging 
showed some improvement, and sawmills were 
busy getting out fruit crates and boxes, while 
shingle mills were working to capacity. The 
outlook in mining also appeared brighter, as 
more help had been taken on at some of the 
mines. Building construction was quiet, al- 


though more permits had been issued at Van- 
couver during June than in the corresponding 
month last year. This, however, was only 
a small item when compared with the great 
need of work for the unemployed men in this 
group, about the only employment available 
being that provided by government relief on 
highways. Inactivity was noted on all water- 
fronts. Trade was quiet. Orders for domestic 
work were received in the Women’s Section, 
but a large number of female applicants were 
still on relief, as the berry picking season this 
year, which normally would have provided 
work for a number of women and girls, had 
been very bad due to unsettled weather and 
the low price of berries. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN MAY, 1933 


HE following information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is 
based upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of 
the larger employers of labour throughout 
Canada in all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and highly specialized busi- 
ness, the returns being from firms employing 
fifteen workers or more. The number of 
firms so reporting on June 1 was 8,105, the 
employees on their payrolls numbering 
743,572 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for May, was 1,704, having an aggregate 


membership of 148,016 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. - 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 60 offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada showing the number 
of applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of June, 1933, as 
Reported by Employers 


According to data tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 8,105 
firms throughout Canada, there was an 
important expansion in industrial activity at 
the beginning of June, resulting in the 
greatest increase in employment that has been 
reported in any month since June 1, 1930. 
The payrolls of the reporting employers in- 
creased from 715,068 on May 1 to 748,572 at 
the beginning of June, or by 28,504 persons. 
This gain of four per cent in the month was 
approximately twice as large as that reported 
on the same date in either 1932 or 1931, and 
(unlike the increase last year), has the added 
significance of including much smaller in- 
creases due to unemployment relief under- 
takings. The index on June 1, 1933, stood at 


80-7, as compared with 77-6 in the preceding 
month, and 89-1 on June 1, 1932. On the 
same date in the eleven preceding years, the 
index (average 1926=100), was as follows:— 
1931, 108:6; 1930, 116-5; 1929, 122-2; 1928, 
113-8; 1927, 107-2; 1926, 102-2; 1925, 95-6; 
1924, 96-4; 1923, 98-5; 1922, 90-3 and 1921, 
87-7. Although the increase on June 1, 1933, 
was very considerable, it was nevertheless not 
quite so large as the average gain reported 
between May and June in the years since 
1920, so that the index, after correction for 
seasonal variation, was fractionally lower than 
on May 1. However, in the manufacturing 
group, which takes in more than half the total 
number of workers included in the survey, 
and is not affected by the reporting of 
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emplovees directly engaged on relief. work, 
the increase on June 1 is greater than the 
usual seasonal gain recorded in the last twelve 
years. 


Pronounced advances were reported in 
manufacturing, the additions to staffs exceed- 
ing those noted on the same date in other 
years of the record, except 1922 and 1928; 
the favourable movement extended to nearly 
all classes of factory employment. In the 
non-manufacturing division, all the major 
industrial groups except communications also 
showed improvement. Stream-driving opera- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Improvement was indicated in all of the 
five economic areas, firms in Quebec employ- 
ing the greatest number of extra workers. 

Maritime Provinces—Gains were noted in 
the Maritime Provinces, according to statistics 
received from 602 employers with a combined 
working force of 57,850 persons, as compared 
with 55,963 on May 1. This increase was 
smaller than that reported on June 1 of last 
vear, when considerably more workers had 
been taken on as an unemployment relief 
measure. Manufacturing (particularly in the 


REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of. employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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tions resulted in heightened employment in 
logging; this group and trade, mining and 
services reported increases which compared 
favourably with the movements indicated on 
the corresponding date in 1982. The expan- 
sion in construction provided work for a 
substantial number of workers, but was not 
so great as on June 1 of last year, when it 
was to a considerable extent due to unem- 
ployment relief work on the highways. This 
was a factor of lesser importance in the month 
under review, when a higher proportion of the 
increase took place in building construction. 


lumber, food, pulp and paper and _ textile 
divisions), logging and construction registered 
heightened activity. On the other hand, 
transportation was seasonally slacker. 
Employment generally was in less volume 
than on June 1, 1982. 

Qucbec—Construction and manufacturing 
recorded important increases in personnel in 
Quebec, and there were also gains in logging, 
mining, trade and services. Within the manu- 
facturing division, pulp and paper, lumber, 
textile, mineral product, food, leather and 
rubber factories reported the greatest improve- 
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ment, while tobacco, iron and steel and 
electrical apparatus works were slacker. The 


gain indicated by the co-operating establish- 
ments provided work for considerably over 
twice as many persons as that noted on the 
same date of last year, but the index was 
then higher. Statements were tabulated from 
1,957 firms employing 213,888 workers on 
June 1, or 10,742 more than in their last 
monthly report. 

Ontario-—Employment in Ontario showed a 
decided advance which greatly exceeded that 
recorded on June 1, 1932; the index then, 
however, was some eight points higher. The 








payrolls of the 3,563 co-operating establish- 
ments aggregated 307,051 employees, as against 
298,901 on May 1. Manufacturing registered 
the greatest expansion; the metal, food, 
lumber, textile, pulp and paper, leather and 
electric current divisions showed decided 
improvement. Important gains also occurred 
in logging, mining, transportation, building 
and railway construction and services. 

Prairie Provinces—Construction (especially 
railroad construction), steam railway trans- 
portation, trade, services, mining and manu- 
facturing reported improvement in the Prairie 
Provinces; the food and lumber industries 


Nore.—The “Relative Weight” in Table 1 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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CATs) Remi Aiello: Ascites. Foie. sty Par ee mee ee Oe Bri 89-1 
(CA) Es Bee AeA cote Ga Seow 5 oo Ae ae > calc 88-7 
PAU 5 Miccxs, »-cfovs/ age sogens 61 -to 01st RON RS sacks ee o oRerenn o> 86-3 
SIS) ON cs Ree ie ep aerate) Gio’ Wir tn or nie SBS aor 86-0 
(Yee, a) Sees Se i AiR SIG Bets ro ee th rs cs ea MRC 86:7 
INV 0507 = il sik covscobevecers taste sau cuonon ete Sexe een pee ke 84-7 
VY yee Mees Aare Ree ens 2. 5 a: Pepa im cue 83-2 
Marg 11988) 5 ce aes Ss cusnc en tee epete Oe oe exes ee 78°5 
JES CREA SR he IRE ee OF, 2 Ah a a ghee 77-0 
TRDER SS» TTT ec Gils en NE arr even: Sears tne a re 76-9 
AST SAes, Sule ON SE Aetne os cecaras tin helnaeor eine 76-0 
Neosat 1 Pe eis isacicuovoieneeety deters © aeeedetes Sasso dene 77-6 
J RSUEY SCI aC te SRR Rede Bie, Sar ara arent. eek Aes 80-7 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
‘Areasvas at Junesmlosstimncn nc: sbi cke eee were 100-0 








Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 

100-4 79-5 90-4 90-5 82-8 
98-1 84-0 93-5 92-2 85-7 
105-5 95-4 103-1 94-8 89-1 
101-0 95-3 98-1 93-4 91-7 
101-3 95-9 95-6 92-4 94-5 
98-7 103-7 101-4 102-8 103-5 
103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
122-5 113-6 113-6 129°8 114-6 
116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
119:3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
104°5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
102°3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
104-0 102:3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
105-2 104-3 104-2 103-3 97:9 
109-4 103-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 
106-8 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0 
102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 
102-6 101-6 99-3 129-1 95:9 
116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 
112-7 94-7 99-3 106-0 90-5 
111-1 86-3 93-8 92-8 80-6 
99-9 85-9 92-7 91-3 77:5 
93-1 86-5 91-8 88-2 78-7 
88-3 85-0 91-1 86-1 80-9 
87-8 86-0 89-5 87-6 82-7 
96-4 87-8 89-9 89°3 83-7 
96-4 86-6 89-2 90-5 83-7 
90-1 84-4 86-9 90-1 81-4 
87-8 85-3 85-1 91-6 82-8 
84-9 85-8 86-1 94-6 82-1 
86:8 83-6 84-2 91-6 77°8 
83-8 82-9 84-1 86-7 73°8 
80-1 77-8 78-8 84.4 69-7 
76:5 75-7 78-9 80-4 68-0 
76-8 74-1 79-8 80-0 67-7 
78°3 73°1 78-3 78°3 68-8 
80-3 75-4 79-5 79-2 72-2 
82-8 79-3 81:6 82-7 76-2 

7:8 28:7 41-3 13-8 8-4 
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showed the greatest advances in the factory 
employment group. The 1,188 employers 
whose statistics were tabulated employed 
102,463 persons, as against 98,098 in the pre- 
ceding month. Much smaller increases were 
indicated on June 1, 1932, but the index then 
was higher. 


British Columbia—An aggregate payroll of 
62,320 workers was employed by the 793 
reporting firms, which had 58,960 at the 
beginning of May. This increase greatly 
exceeded that noted on the same date in 
1932, the number added to the staffs being, 


in fact, greater than in any other month since 
May 1, 1980. The index of employment, 
however, was lower than on June 1 of last 
year. Manufacturing recorded the most note- 
worthy expansion on the date under review; 
within this group, the improvement was 
unusually pronounced in lumber mills, but 
there were also gains in fish-canning, pulp 
and paper, textile and metal factories. Among 
the non-manufacturing groups, shipping, con- 
struction and logging recorded heightened 
activity. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Nore.—The ‘Relative Weight” in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tasis II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








=o Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
JUNC 11922 bee cee ee STOea| eee cee (1S Cal as Se ein Ud ee: a ee! i rae aeaey Ne a ie 95-1 84-1 
mined L020 ese seen CTO | SER SPOR 99-3 116-7 9956: 4:|ge eidis Sees 89-2 82-0 
Mune 1004 met erence, OG e | ee 94-1 108-2 S| a ee, PAR 85-6 86-3 
June ds 1925) beets 96-8 96-8 95-8 106-6 SSzoaal costiorittee 87-5 89-3 
dune 110261 cc accck 104-5 90-3 99-7 105-9 101-1 111-1 99-2 99-7 
June 1927 hae ee 104-5 110-9 107-0 111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
June;15 19282. 109-7 117-0 112-7 118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
June], 1929....6c 08s 119-3 122-0 122-1 127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
Janz, 1930s. 8 eek 107-2 123-4 117-6 119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
Web al cancers 109-5 112-5 116-4 115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
Marlee 108-7 110-0 115-9 116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
WN 1) Goh see ul pe ule Se 109-2 111-7 116-5 116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
May. tod: be beeen: 110-8 115-3 117-8 125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
SUNOH Ne eae ee 116-6 122-3 118-5 130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
Vulyeul.cosanekoute 116-0 130-1 117-8 129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
AGE. Le cou ees 114-5 138-2 115-4 131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 
Senile ee. 113-2 138-5 114-7 125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
OCtrorl aa-aiteae sioaie 114-1 138-3 116-2 127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
INOVs ts othe eee 112-6 135-3 115-5 124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
DSC Nate ee. 108-6 128-0 113-8 116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
JAN es], LOGl nor are ees 102-4 127-0 107-5 112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
Hebe Lewctiaeccnee ve 102-8 120-7 107-1 113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
Mars lage Pirie eo. 105-1 123-3 107-5 117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
13K 0 RR NIE ts A ar le 4 es 106-2 122-2 109-5 121-8 108-8 104-2 97°3 101-9 
Mays 1, in bbh eenanes 107-0 125-7 111-4 123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
JUNG MIS ere eee 107-1 126-7 110-3 123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
DULY, velar crear aee 105-1 122-2 109-0 121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 166-0 
Aug Leena Bie ranean: 102-5 122-0 106-3 122-8 97-6 75-1 98-1 106-0 
Septal tee ce: 102-3 123-2 106-6 121-7 95-8 77°8 98-2 104-5 
Ocha lise metcennner: 97-3 124-2 107-3 124-5 96-1 80-9 96-4 99-7 
NOV? 1 acer cece ee 95-4 120-0 105-6 118-6 96-3 67-7 93-5 101-9 
Dees sack te rena. 96-7 108-7 104-8 112-7 94-0 72°3 93-2 98-3 
Vankol e198 2h aoe 88-0 100-8 99-6 108-9 91-3 83-5 92-5 91-1 
MED als oults nae aes 87-4 100-9 97-8 104-5 90-2 81-4 89-6 90-1 
Mariel. eap merc 89-8 101-9 97-8 96-6 90-4 80-4 88-5 87-8 
PADS © lieder pem se 91-2 102-0 97-8 101-7 87-4 89-8 86-8 87-8 
May iivicc eben css 91-1 104-0 97-5 102-5 86-9 88-3 86-1 87-6 
GUBG, cl cates Soom nniee 91-7 105-6 96-8 100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 89-4 
STH Bs Re ae Se bt a 88-6 104-8 94-6 99-3 84-4 89-6 87-0 88-7 
ANG elite aoe ct 85-5 101-0 92-3 97-6 80-6 80-0 86-0 87-8 
Sept.alscconre ceases 86-3 105-8 91-6 98-0 77-1 71-8 85-1 89-0 
OGt WMA ates eee 88-0 100-2 93-5 94-4 77-6 58-7 85-6 88-5 
ING valet tite ae ae 84-8 98-5 92:5 94-1 77-8 62-5 84-3 87-9 
Doel Oo eee 85-1 95-9 91-2 92-6 76-6 63-7 82-2 85-8 
SAD one it Oot. ene s/s 77°5 92-6 86-5 85-8 70-7 63-9 80-8 82-5 
12) 605 P Reece Bed Sete peat a es 76-1 88-9 84-7 85-7 70-4 67-2 77-8 81-2 
INVES dee Pectiee et tent Ss eee 75-8 92-3 84-4 85-5 70-8 70-5 78-0 80-5 
aN Cy cian Rava RN 8 Rg 76-4 92-7 85-0 85-3 70-9 79-0 78-0 79-0 
il Bat ee ke Gee pe: Sere 79-5 93-7 85-6 87-2 69-4 80-6 77-0 79-2 
Panels saat ce teaeedes 80-6 G6-8 86-5 91-1 75-6 78-9 79-4 81-9 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at June 1, 
GS a: ecreeyeta tart peice 15-9 ~ = Aso 13-9 





1-6 3-2 1-4 4-4 3:4 
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Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment was upward in 
seven of the eight cities for which separate 
compilations are made; Montreal, Quebec 
City, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver all showed considerable gains, 
while a decline was noted in Windsor and 
the adjacent Border Cities. 


Montreal—Further 
recorded in Montreal, 


was 
1,118 


improvement 
where the 


co-operating firms employed 118,117 persons, 
an increase of 1,608 over their May 1 staffs. 
Manufacturing, especially of food, mineral 
and leather products, reported increases, and 
construction and services were also busier. 
The index, at 80-6, was lower than in June, 
1932, although the gains then indicated were 
smaller. 

Quebec—Continued and larger increases 
were registered in Quebec City, chiefly in 
manufacturing, services and _ construction. 


Nors.—The “Relative Weight’’ in Table III shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tastz III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AvERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


All in- Manu- 


dustries | facturing Logging 
dunett; 1920 Seen do5. 55 eeeee 87-7 87-8 85-4 
Junei 1, 1922). been. tb ek 90-3 91-1 67:7 
June) 1, 1923 .BaShs...4 dese 98-5 101-2 94-8 
Tunei lt, 1924 oa.ckR. ve oe ee 96-4 95-7 96-6 
dune) 1}, 1925.2); Sak. shee. 95-6 95-6 92-6 
Juriepl, 1926 .35 ...0. kk oes 102-2 101-6 96-4 
Junert, 1927. Sidon ch teen 107-2 106-9 86-8 
June: 15,1928 6. 2eS.. .s.ce ee 113-8 112-6 85-9 
Junetl;. 1929 8: 585.... sect ee 122-2 121-2 92-7 
Janyy 1;/1980.885..0-4...fa08 111-2 106-5 200-2 
COT Lee. So8Ss. 3.1 s ee 111-6 110-2 209-8 
Mars 2123)... Wot eee 110-2 110-9 178-3 
ori Ue aie ds yeas woe ep 107-8 111-3 87-6 
Bye i ohn B2O8Ss BAER 111-4 112-4 63-5 
Jane), Pees. Heth do5 bow tie 116-5 113-6 90-0 
July? Us eet RA 118-9 111-3 82-1 
AUGY Ob. Joete eds oisens oe see 118-8 110-2 61-5 
Septs Woo jot. eSie a 3. eeee 116-6 108-2 54°3 
Ostys 1s $85). o3 Rak 116-2 107-8 70:8 
INOve Li cae ote Shdewiss RS 112-9 104-6 90-9 
Deer Pah. te ads RE 108-5 100-6 106:5 
sani? 1; 1938bsisecnt set 101-7 93-7 107-6 
Mebs lacs. 260622. 35 5Beet 100-7 96-1 102-2 
Mart Vis. ic aita cst ci tectte 100-2 97-6 82-7 
DTU Leda kts Sone ee eM ek 99-7 99-7 42-9 
May. Ue 4 sR 8 c03 oR RE 102-2 100-7 55-9 
CITT Hees bi neha aera riage 103-6 99-4 63-3 
Subype ls AP ss «3. BckS 103-8 97-2 38-5 
Nt cl Ure, Pee Cake ee eres Cece 105-2 94-7 28-8 
Bente Messy. gs Gh2es «dew 107-1 94-7 30-5 
OER es e.n tM he sine s «cote 103-9 91-8 42-2 
ING yn2 1s Sie tec eee 103-0 88-8 63-7 
WD OCs Din. cds Det ive cet uhh lO 99-1 89-6 73°1 
anit WD wt932 ye ee. octihe 91-6 83-9 68-7 
Me? Vigan te Mh eces » Baht 89-7 85-9 68-5 
Mar. De docs cesseee ve es 88-7 87-0 60-6 
April 104. OME «act RE 87-5 87-3 31-1 
May 1.) 3. ee Ge teccs lutte 87°5 85-8 32°5 
Jane yba8... Ayes ee eR 89-1 86-0 37°9 
Sulyi: ls. 4. cS hes ace oes 88-7 85-4 34-2 
Auge Dill: RYeew pn fdeiee 86-3 82-6 29-1 
Bent. (Ui shei bBo bnctie ke ee 86-0 83-1 26-0 
GCL Le Bathe oe oi eeets 86-7 84-1 28-4 
Nowa, 109. 229%. 985 eRe Re 84-7 81-7 37-9 
Meer 1.2.5. .Re hdds< ca he ee 83-2 80-3 56-2 
Jana 1, 1983.552. 2.7 «ct 6 78:5 74-4 74-5 
eb rt thsi esas 3... Beene 77-0 75-0 67-3 
Marty esa t 5c Beek oie cn ecto 76-9 75-8 57-1 
April’ ti dl CRorad. oc 5 cok ise 76-0 76-0 35-6 
Mia, el ...Be, SSO ae ot. > . ofbciels 77°6 76-8 35-1 
Nie i UReee eee S Se aeRD 80-7 80-0 40-7 
Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
June 1h, 1983 sew aos setae 100-0 53-4 1:5 








ae Commun-| Trans- Con- : 
Mining | ications | portation | struction Services | Trade 
92-8 91-2 90-6 63-7 86-7 91-8 
96-9 86-5 98-1 79-4 83-8 89-3 
106-3 87-8 100-7 86-0 90-9 91-2 
108-5 94-5 101-6 90-4 95-1 91-8 
98-8 94-6 97-1 95-6 97-2 93-1 
96-5 100-4 102-1 114-5 100-9 96-7 
105-5 103-7 104-8 121°3 105-4 104-8 
112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-S 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-8 134:°8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
104-5 105-9 97°8 162-8 133-0 120-9 
105-6 105-8 97-8 176-8 134-8 120-5 
108-2 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 120-8 
107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 
107-5 100-5 93-5 128-8 116-1 125-6 
105-1 98-1 85-6 104-8 114-4 125-7 
102-4 97-3 83-4 90-4 112-1 117-2 
101-1 95-2 81-9 83-3 114-7 113-6 
101-0 93-9 81-9 79-9 113-9 114-3 
97°9 94-1 84-3 83-2 114-7 116-2 
96-8 94-1 85-5 92-9 116-8 116-1 
95-0 93-1 85-9 93-3 119-9 115-4 
94-8 93-5 85-3 90-0 117-0 113-8 
96-5 92-9 86-5 84-4 119-4 113-1 
98-2 91-2 87-2 84-3 109-8 114-5 
101-2 89-6 84-5 77°9 106-5 115-4 
99-9 89-3 83-9 67-6 103-7 117°8 
96-9 87-5 78-3 58-5 102-2 119-6 
94-0 85-7 75-0 56-2 104-2 109-4 
94-6 85-6 74-1 56-5 102-9 107-3 
91-4 84-5 74-2 54-7 102-5 107-6 
89-9 83-7 78-9 60-8 99-9 108-6 
91-4 83-2 79-0 67:8 106-2 109-1 

5-6 2-9 12-5 10:6 2-8 10-7 





Nore.—The ‘Relative Weight,” as given above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Statements were tabulated from 152 estab- 
lishments having 12,122 workers, as against 
11,898 in the preceding month. Smaller 
advances had been indicated at the beginning 
of June of a year ago, but the index then 
was higher. 


Toronto—Returns were furnished by 1,211 
employers in Toronto with 103,660 persons on 
their payrolls, compared with 102,496 on 
May 1. Manufacturing as a whole was 
brisker; there were losses in textile and iron 
and steel factories, but these were more than 


TABLE IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=109) 























1Relative | June 1, May 1, June 1, June 1 June 1, June 1, June 1, 
Industries weight 1933 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 
MaralichininQngek.: tee ia... aaee -seee 53-4 80-0 76-8 86-0 99-4 113-6 121-2 112-6 
Animal products—edible............ PETE 110-4 97-7 106-3 112-3 116-9 119-5 116-7 
Mur and products se seen eee oes -2 87-1 72-9 86-0 102-9 98-9 102-5 91-1 
Leather and products... ..........:.- 2-5 91-7 87-8 90-5 91-2 88-6 91-0 100-4 
Boots and shoes. Sse: & set ee 1:8 100-1 95-4 98-3 99-2 88-4 99:6 wilt nee a eee 
imiberand procucts. sass. oeececs 3-9 56-4 49-1 64-2 84-0 109-3 120-7 109-7 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-0 45-8 37:3: 51-3 72-1 105-6 119-6 106-5 
a Eis 6c (833 co remem eee ero eerie maar ‘7 66-5 62-9 77:4 101-8 112-0 123-7 117-1 
Other lumber products............ 12 81-4 75°1 93-3 106-8 118-3 121-6 113-4 
Musical instruments................. il 22-9 22-6 31-3 53-4 64-5 96-5 92-4 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-6 93-5 88-0 96-9 102-2 106-7 104-8 100-0 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-9 85-7 82-1 88-3 97-5 110-9 111-8 111-3 
Pulpsandipaner 242 to 41. 1542 noe 2-9 72-6 67-9 72-8 86-9 108-6 108-7 113-5 
Paperproducts:,. $5. serra one 1-0 97-1 93-4 99-1 100-5 106-7 111-4 112-5 
Printing and publishing............ 3-0 99-4 97-4 105-3 110-4 115-4 116-0 108-7 
ubberwroauets,. aoe ee ce aaceee 1-3 76-2 74-8 86-4 96-8 118-0 143-6 125-7 
WRextilerproduets «45-2 .n ee eee ee . 10-6 93-6 91-5 98-9 101-3 102-1 108-8 106-3 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4-0 102-4 95-4 107-0 102-8 97-3 107-0 110-5 
Cotton*yarn and clothy..:. 2. 1-9 74-1 67-1 80-4 81-5 86-1 97-8 102-9 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 9 107-4 95-0 108-5 98-7 86-2 103-9 106-1 
Silk and silk goods.............. 9 367-3 373-1 374-6 314-4 268-3 228-4: BE, See 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-2 101-3 100-0 108-6 107-6 106-6 114-0 104-0 
Garments and personal furnishings 3°3 84-6 87-8 91-9 100-0 105-1 107-2 101-9 
Other textile products............. 1-1 79-2 77°9 81-0 90-5 101-3 109-4 108-7 
Plant productss(M.es.) oe... . bac ome 1-8 102-5 105-4 112-4 115-1 126-3 125-2 120-1 
SRODACCOM: Metin ath: Accor ee ee 1-1 98-2 102-9 107-1 105-7 113-5 11.2 8.0 o|.st de. aun 
Distilled and malt liquors........ -7 107-9 108-7 119-7 128-9 146-4 14501 solace eee 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 100-2 100-0 78-8 107-0 138-1 186-5 133-8 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-1 111-1 109-4 114-1 119-0 120-7 117-6 114-1 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 8 51-9 50-2 83-1 111-3 130-3 131-3 115-7 
Plectricicurrent,,.. 26. es2aee ab. hee 1-9 112-1 108-4 117-4 124-2 139-7 132-3 118-9 
ileetrical apparatus... f25...2.-:..6 1:2 84-0 84-1 109-9 134-7 158-2 139-0 117-5 
Tron and steel products.............. 10-9 61-7 60-8 69-4 92-2 115-8 133-2 118-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products. “9 53-4 43-1 58-8 97-3 122-8 143-9 125-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1:0 62-8 61-3 78:6 98-1 126-8 133-3 123-9 
Agricultural implements.......... “4 33°5 33-4 27-4 36-4 75-4 124-9 102-8 
Mand. vehicles ’...4:.- sae metas ae ee 5-5 68-4 70-4 73:8 94-3 114-6 131-5 118-7 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-4 75-0 78-6 86-3 99-7 138-3 182-9 170-0 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 3 50-6 54:6 65-4 87-5 122-6 135-2 125-4 
Heating appliances. 0.5. “4 70-0 65-2 76°5 103-5 113-2 137-9 112-7 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. “4 46-4 45-8 66-0 125-4 162-8 178-2 138-8 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
Guts ees os eo ee ee “4 61-2 62-5 74:3 90-6 115-9 137-2 113-9 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-6 63-4 58-8 75-3 92-1 111-0 117-4 108-4 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 1-7 81-0 75:1 78-4 116-6 128-0 136-5 120-7 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-6 121-9 114-8 123-3 127-0 149-1 136-7 116-9 
Miscellanecoussa.\.. dons seers ee 5 97-8 90-8 97-5 108-6 113-6 113-2 103-9 
LOCOS UG watchs Me ten Mes Pee OME a eee 1:5 40-7 35-1 37-9 53-3 90-0 92-7 85-9 
IER COLTs OR, Ce RE PTT CIO © cca gee 5-6 91-4 89-9 96-8 105-3 115-6 115-8 112-3 
GOES Sie es es ee one ee 2-8 78-2 78:0 86-5 92-2 96-4 99-3 100-7 
MetallicLoresseae.. eons) hee ee 2-2 135-9 133-7 133-0 139-4 148-8 138-4 126-6 
Non-metallic minerals (except 
COA). Mie ee oe Reece eee 6 65-3 59-5 74-4 97-7 135-3 140-9 135-2 
COMINUNCALOTISTA nc on eee ee 2-9 83-2 83-7 94-1 104-7 119-6 120-9 106-9 
bbeleoran hss tease oe an ele we oe ees 6 81-7 80-2 98-0 106-2 119-9 126-8 111-5 
Pelephorierecmee a+.bs cr eee ee 2°3 83-6 84-6 93-1 104°3 119-5 119-3 105-7 
PROIUS DOLLULUOT ee te eta e+e ccatte has teats 12-5 79-0 78-9 85-5 98-6 108-0 113-9 108-0 
Street railways and cartage......... 3-2 113-4 113-9 113-1 121-0 124-1 125-1 112-3 
Steam Pailwayan.d-.2- s.r toe ee 7°3 67-8 67-5 77-1 92-2 101-7 109-9 105-1 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 2:0 89-1 88-0 91-4 101-7 118-3 120-3 119-8 
Construction and Maintenance........... 10-6 67-8 60-8 92-9 121-8 137-0 144-6 136-8 
Buildinetypgacn ke aha ttre ter as cane 1-8 33°8 28-4 62-9 113-8 140-8 134-7 118-3 
JEbR AN gene e neo 42k 3 SORE tio, cba are §-2 106-7 97-4 147-7 159-7 177-2 144-3 142-5 
RR a3 [yy evi aera ts ES case rele ae 3°6 66:3 60-5 74-0 97-7 114-8 154-2 144-1 
IS EP DL CES ME nc ED Ate sero oe ee ay ok 2-8 106-2 99-9 116-8 125-9 134-7 131-1 118-4 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1:4 100-6 93-1 111-1 125-5 136-4 131-9 114-7 
IProlessiGn alt a. ds soe eats a oe sae 3 118-6 121-7 129-4 125-2 126-8 122-5 118-5 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-1 111-5 104-9 121-9 126-6 134-3 132-5 123-6 
SLERO Le RARER SUNS Om SOMOS 2 oR Roe 10:7 109-1 108-6 116-1 124-0 127-6 126-0 113-7 
Reta La Fy rene Rah mae aie peers tersas 2 7:8 114-9 114-7 122-1 130-9 132-2 130-8 116-3 
Wholesales. eat era agin te te ee 2-9 96-0 94-9 102-4 108-5 117-2 115-4 108-3 
VATIATTuStieSh cite ss oe icaibees on 100-0 80-7 77°6 89-1 103-6 116-5 122-2 113-8 





1The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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offset by gains in food, printing and publish- 
ing and some other industries. Firms in con- 
struction and services also increased their 
employees. The index was lower than on 
June 1, 1932, although a contraction had then 
been indicated. 


Ottawa—Construction showed heightened 
activity in Ottawa, and manufacturing was 
also busier, particularly in lumber and pulp 
and paper mills. Employment was not so 
active as at the beginning of June of last 
year, when a reduction had occurred. <A 
combined working force of 11,557 employees 
was recorded on June 1, 19338, by the 156 
co-operating firms, who had had 11,056 on 
their staffs in the preceding month. 


Harulton—Considerable improvement was 
noted in Hamilton, where 241 employers 
reported 23,795 workers on their paylists, as 
compared with 21,909 at the beginning of 
May; the number added to staffs was the 
highest on record for any month in the last 
eleven years. Most of the increase took place 
in manufacturing, notably in textile and iron 
and stcel plants, while transportation was also 
rather more active. Employment was quieter 
than on the same date of a year ago, when 
the trend was downward. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities— 
Employment in the Border Cities showed a 
decrease on June 1, when data were received 
from 139 firms with 10,107 employees, or 194 
fewer than at the beginning of May. Most 
of the loss took place in automobile factories, 
while other groups reported only slight 
changes. An inerease had been registered on 
June 1, 1932, and employment was then in 
greater volume. 


Winnipeg —An aggregate working force of 
33,959 persons was indicated by the 385 
employers whose statistics were received, and 
who had 32,094 employees on May 1. This 
increase compared favourably with the 
decline noted at the beginning of June of 
last year, but the index then was higher. A 
large share of the gain recorded on the cate 
under review was in manufacturing and trade, 
while other groups showed only slight changes. 


Vancouver—Manufacturing and_ shipping 
reported gains in Vancouver, the improvement 
in the former occurring largely in lumber and 
textile factories. Statements were tabulated 
from 342 employers with 25,398 workers in 
their employ, as compared with 24,565 on 
May 1. A somewhat smaller increase had 
been indicated on June 1 of a year ago, but 
the index then was higher. 
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Manufacturing 


There was a strongly upward movement in 
manufacturing, which extended to most of 
the industries so classified, and to the five 
economic areas, with the result that factory 
employment showed the greatest advance 
recorded in any month since February 1, 1930. 
The increase was larger than the average 
seasonal gain recorded on June 1 as compared 
with May 1 in the years since 1921; it is also 
noteworthy that the advance exceeded that 
indicated on June 1 in any previous year of 
the record, with the exception of 1922 and 
1928. Statements were tabulated from 4,972 
manufacturers employing 396,859 operatives, 
as compared with 380,595 in the preceding 
month. Gains were registered in the lumber, 
pulp and paper, textile, fish-preserving, vege- 
table food, iron and steel, non-ferrous metal, 
leather, rubber, electric current and mineral 
product industries. The increases in textiles 
and iron and steel are particularly interesting, 
because 


they are contrary to the trend 
usually indicated in these industries on 
June i. Tobacco factories were seasonally 
slacker. Employment was in smaller volume 


than on June 1, 1932, although the gain then 
reported in employment in manufacturing had 
been on a very much smaller scale. 


Animal Products, EHdible—There were 
further and more pronounced increases in the 
number employed in this group, particularly 
in the fish-preserving division in the Maritime 
Provinces. Statistics were tabulated from 262 
firms employing 20,068 persons, as compared 
with 17,710 in the preceding month. This 
advance was much more extensive than that 
reported on June 1, 19382, when the index 
was a few points lower. 


Fur and Fur Products—There was an 
upward trend in employment in fur factories, 
44 of which enlarged their payrolls from 1,427 
persons at the beginning of May to 1,702 on 
June 1. A smaller gain had been indicated 
on the same date last summer, but activity 
was then at a slightly lower level. 


Leather and Products—Employment in this 
group showed improvement, which compared 
favourably with the falling-off indicated in the 
same month last year; the index then stood 
at 90-5, compared with 91-7 on the date under 
review. The working forces of the 251 
co-operating employers totalled 18,546 persons, 
as against 17,768 in the preceding month. The 
largest gains occurred in footwear factories in 
Quebec and Ontario. 


Lumber and Products—Continued, seasonal 
expansion took place in lumber mills, and 
there were also gains in furniture and con- 
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tainer factories. Returns were compiled from 
753 manufacturers in the lumber group having 
29,198 workers on their staffs, compared with 
25,322 at the beginning of May. All prov- 
inces shared in the upward movement on 
June 1, but Ontario and British Columbia 
showed the largest increases. Rather smaller 
additions to staffs were made on the same 
date last year, but the index then was higher. 


Plant Products, Edible—Gains were noted 
in this group at the beginning of June, when, 
1,712 persons were added to the forces of the 
383 co-operating manufacturers, who had 
26,479 employees. Fruit and _ vegetable 
canning, sugar and syrup and baking and 
confectionery establishments reported most of 
the improvement, which occurred largely in 
Ontario. The increase registered on June 1, 
1932, was much smaller, but employment then 
was in rather greater volume than on the 
date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—AlIl branches of 
this group showed expansion, that in pulp 
and paper’ establishments being most 
pronounced. The index number stood at 
85:7, compared with 88-3 at the beginning of 
June of last year; the gains then recorded, 
however, were much smaller. An aggregate 
payroll of 51,424 workers was reported by the 
557 establishments whose statistics were com- 


piled; these had employed 49,243 in the 
preceding month. 
Rubber Products —¥F orty-four rubber 


factories recorded a combined working force 
of 9,712 persons, or 231 more than in their 
last return. Employment was in smaller 
volume than at the beginning of June a year 
ago, although only a slight increase had then 
been indicated. 


Textile Products—Reversing the movement 
usually noted in the early summer, there was 
an increase in activity in the textile group 
on the date under review, chiefly in cotton, 
woollen and knitting mills in Quebec and 
Ontario. On the other hand, clothing 
factories were seasonally slacker. Data were 
received from 852 firms employing 78,838 
persons, as against 77,309 in the preceding 
month. This considerable gain compared 
favourably with the decline reported on 
June 1, 19382, but the index was then a few 
points higher than at the time of writing. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Inquors— 
Activity in this group showed a_ seasonal 
falling-off, according to 147 employers whose 
staffs decreased from 13,649 in the preceding 
month to 13,205 on the date under review. 
Tobacco factories in Quebec recorded most of 
this decline. The index number on June 1, 


1932, was higher than on the date under 
review; the downward movement then indi- 
cated, however, had involved a larger number 
of workers. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
improvement was noted in building material 
plants, 185 of which employed an aggregate 
working force of 5,648 persons, or 164 more 
than on May 1. The index stood at 51:9; 
this was considerably lower than that recorded 
on June 1, 1932, when a much larger increase 
had taken place. Ontario reported the bulk 
of the gain, which occurred mainly in brick 
vards. 


Electric Current—An advance as compared 
with May was shown in electric current 
plants, in which activity was lower than on 
the same date in 19382. The 93 co-operating 
companies increased their staffs by 467 
workers to 13,835 at the beginning of June, 
1933. Ontario recorded the greatest improve- 
ment. 


Electrical Apparatus—Slightly lowered 
activity was shown in electrical appliance 
factories, 90 of which reduced their payrolls 
by 38 employees to 9,058 on the date under 
review. A much larger recession had been 
recorded on June 1, 1932, but employment 
then was at a higher level. 


Tron and Steel Products—There was a 
further increase in the iron and steel group. 
mainly in rolling mill, machinery, heating 
appliance, wire, iron pipe and sheet metal 
works, while land vehicle factories showed 
curtailment. The general advance is espec- 
ially interesting because it reverses the trend 
in employment usually shown in this group 
at the beginning of June. Returns were 
tabulated from 778 manufacturers employing 
80,727 persons, compared with 79,550 on 
May 1. Improvement was noted in all prov- 
inces except Quebec, that in Ontario being 
greatest. Extensive losses had taken place on 
June 1, 19382, but the index was then many 
points higher. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—These indus- 
tries reported heightened activity, according 
to 186 firms employing 12,705 persons, com- 
pared with 11,857 in the preceding month. 
The increase took place very largely in 
Ontario. Contractions had been recorded at 
the beginning of June of a year ago, when 
employment was in smaller volume. 


Mineral Products—Continued seasonal 
advances were noted generally in this group, 
in which they were decidedly larger than 
those indicated on June 1, 1932, when the 
index number was, however, slightly higher. 
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An aggregate payroll of 12,164 persons was 
reported for June 1, 1933, by the 112 
co-operating employers, eho had 11,430 
workers on May 1. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries — 
Production in the manufacturing establish- 
ments listed under this heading showed an 
increase, 220 workers having been added to 
the forces of the 90 firms whose returns were 
tabulated, and who employed 4,095 at the 
beginning of May. 


Logging 


Employment in logging camps showed an 
increase, chiefly due to river-driving opera- 
tions in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and 
Ontario, although firms in British Columbia 
were also busier. Returns were received from 
219 firms employing 11,157 persons, or 1,564 
more than on May 1. MHeightened activity 
had also been indicated on June 1, 1932, when 
the index was a few points lower. 

Mining 

Coal Mining—Employment in the Prairie 
coal fields showed a gain, while very little 
general change occurred in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia. Statements 
were compiled from a total of 89 operators 
with 21,014 employees, or 85 more than at 
the beginning of May. The index was lower 
than on June 1, 1932, when a decline had 
been recorded. 


Metallic Ores—An advance was shown in 
metallic ore mines, mainly in Ontario; 71 
employers enlarged their staffs from 15,755 
workers on May 1, to 16,047 on the date 
under review. A rather smaller gain took 
place at the beginning of June of last year, 
when the index was a few points lower than 
on June 1, 1933. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (other than coal) — 
According to data received from 76 firms in 
this group, they employed 4,364 persons, or 
458 more than in the preceding month. 
Employment was not so active as on the 
same date of last year, although very much 
smaller additions to staffs had then been 
reported by the co-operating firms. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—A decrease 
was registered in local transportation on 
June 1, when 177 companies released 109 
employees from their payrolls, bringing them 
to 24,005 on the date under review. A gain 
had been noted at the beginning of June, 
1932, when the index was practically the same. 
There were slight but general reductions as 
compared with May 1, 1983. 
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Steam Ratlways—Improvement was indi- 
cated in steam railway operation, in which 
the 100 co-operating employers enlarged their 
staffs from 53,738 in the preceding month to 
53,919 on June 1. The Maritime Provinces 
reported seasonal reductions, while there were 
increases in the remaining provinces. Employ- 
ment was at a lower level than on June 1 of 


last year, when a contraction had _ been 
recorded. 
Shipping and Stevedoring—There were 


pronounced seasonal losses in employment in 
the Maritime Provinces, but the trend was 
decidedly upward in Ontario and British 
Columbia. Statistics were received from 92 
firms with 14,643 employees, as compared with 
14,590 in the preceding month. Large gains 
were noted on June 1, 1932, and the index 
then was rather higher. 


Communication 


Improvement was indicated on telegraphs, 
but telephones were somewhat slacker, so 
that there was a slight decline in the com- 
munication group as a whole. The 82 
companies and branches reporting had 21,906 
persons on their paylists at the beginning of 
June, or 125 fewer than on May 1. Employ- 
ment was at a lower level than on the same 
date a year ago, when no general change had 
been indicated. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—An aggregate staff of 13,530 was 
reported by the 629 contractors furnishing 
statistics, who had 11,339 workers on May 1. 
Activity increased in all provinces, but the 
largest gains were in Quebec. Building gen- 
erally was not so brisk as on the same date 
of a year ago; the expansion then reported 
had been on a smaller scale. 


Highway—The 336 highway and road con- 
tractors furnishing returns had 38,909 persons 
in their employ, or 3,606 more than at the 
beginning of May. This improvement 
(shared in by all provinees except Ontario), 
was not so extensive as that noted on June 1, 
1932, and the level of employment then was 
higher; this was largely due to the greater 
volume of unemployment relief work reported 
last summer. 


Railway—-Continued advances were regis- 
tered by the track departments of the rail- 
ways, in which activity was less than at the 
beginning of June of last year. The working 
forces of ‘the 87 co-operating employers 
totalled 26,499 persons, as against 24,166 in 
the preceding month. The most noteworthy 
increases were in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces, while there were declines in the 
Maritimes and British Columbia. 
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Services 


Hotels and restaurants showed their cus- 
tomary seasonal increase, and laundries and 
dry-cleaning establishments also reported 
improved conditions. Statements were com- 
piled from 827 firms employing 20,893 workers, 
as compared with 19,705 on May 1. The 
index, at 106-2, was some ten points lower 
than on the same date in 19382. 


Trade 


Improvement was indicated in retail and 
wholesale trade; 898 establishments reported 
79,827 employees, or 523 more than in their 


last return. A minor decline had been noted 
on June 1, 1932, when the index was higher. 
Most of the improvement on the date under 
review took place in wholesale houses. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada on 
the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of May, 1933 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied in work other than their own trades 


figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

The local trade union situation during May 
continued in the slightly favourable trend of 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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or who are idle owing to illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed, while unions involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month, with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
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the preceding month according to the returns 
received from a total of 1,704 labour organ- 
izations, covering 148,016 members. Of 
these 35,201 were reported idle on the last 
day of the month, a percentage of 23-8 
contrasted with 24-5 per cent of inactivity in 
April. Employment losses on a small scale 
were shown from May of last year when 22:1 
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per cent of the members reported were with- 
out work. British Columbia, Alberta, Ontario, 
Quebec, and Mew Brunswick unions all 
reflected some improvement in the volume of 
work available from April, though the changes 
were not outstanding, British Columbia with 
a 3*l per cent gain showing the greatest 
expansion while in Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick the increases were fractional only. 
Retarded activity in the Nova Scotia coal 
mines was a large factor in the unfavourable 
movement reported in that province from 
April, while in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
there was a tendency also toward lessened 


TABLE JI.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Average 1919..... 3:1) 2-0} 3-4] 2-7) 2-1] 3-2) 2-0] 7-9] 3-4 
Average 1920..... 1-8} 2-0) 7-2} 3-4} 3-1] 3-2] 2-8/11-2] 4-9 
Average 1921..... 11-3) 8-5)16-6] 9-7) 8-5] 7-8] 7-8]23-5/12-7 
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iNows, 703 heen ce 12-8}10-0/22-1/18-8/18-3/17-0/14-7/20-6/18-6 
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Jan., 1932-0 15-1/15-9}28-4}21-5}19-0/18-0}19-3/21-8/22-0 
Feb:.599°1932 )..).-., 8-3}14-9}23-1/23-0/19-6}19-5}20-2|21-1/29-6 
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Mag «1932028... 8-5}14-2)26-3]23 -6)21-0/14-0)26-5|20-4/22-1 
june 1932.05, 6. 9-6)12-0)27- 1123 -4}18-1]14-4]23-4/22-3/21-9 
Julyey "81932000... 8-0)13 -2}26-2)24-4)19-7|13-7/25-5/20-5/24-8 
Augis etl 932. dee 8-9}13-7)25-0)23 -9}18-2}13-0)24-0}19-9/21-4 
Septs, 1932. ....... 11-7|13-1/23-6)23-1)/18-7/11-0)19-1/19-7/29-4 
Oct 10322 &. ce 11-5}16-7|27-6|22-7/21-4|13-4/21-7/21- 1122-0 
Novis) 0) 0382. cee 7-9}13-6)27-6)25-2)20-6|17-3]19-8/24-4/22-8 
Decw 19382....0... 8-4/16-5/30-9/28-5/20-9/20-8/22-8/26-0/25-5 
Janyees 1933 Jy: 22-7/15- 6/26-9}28- 7/23 -6|22-7/22-7/21-6/25-5 
Keb #1938: x... 9-2)17-1)27-5)28-8)22-0)21-8)19-8)21-9/24-3 
Mars 1933, 3. 22-7/16-4/27-3/26-8)20-3/20-5/25-3|23 -8)25-1 
April, 1933...... 21-3/15-1/25-7/26-5/20-9/17-5/28-1)22-6/24-5 
May, 1933...... 26-6) 14-2|25-0/24-9/21-0/17-9/25-9|19-5/23-8 
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activity though the recessions were of minor 
importance. Compared with conditions in 
May of last year Nova Scotia unions reported 
a substantial drop in activity during the 
month reviewed, coal mining as in the 
previous comparison, being largely respon- 
stble for the change. Declines of much lesser 
proportions, however, were recorded by 
Saskatchewan and Ontario unions. On the 
other hand, employment advances on a small 
scale were noted by Quebec, Alberta, and 
British Columbia unions. In New Brunswick 
and Manitoba unemployment remained at the 
same level as in May a year ago. 

Each month the returns on unemployment 
in the largest city in each province with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island are tabu- 
lated separately. Of these, Saint John, 
Vancouver and Toronto all reflected moderate 
improvement in the volume of work available 
during May from the previous month while 
in Regina and Edmonton the gains in employ- 
ment recorded were merely nominal. On the 
other hand, recessions of over 2 per cent 
occurred in Halhfax and Winnipeg, the 
Montreal situation remaining practically 
unchanged. In making a comparison with the 
returns for May of last year Regina unions 
with an employment contraction of 6 per cent 
during the month reviewed showed the 
greatest change, followed by 4-4 per cent in 


Halifax and lesser declines in Toronto, 
Wdmonton and Winnipeg. Saint John unions, 
however, reported heightened activity, the 


increase being over 4 per cent, and in Mont- 
real and Vancouver the changes, though 
favourable, were slight. 

The chart which appears with this article 
illustrates the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1927, to date. The curve 
during May tended slightly downward, a 
continuation of the movement shown in April. 
The level attained by the curve at the close 
of the month showed little variation from 
May a year ago, the trend, however, being 
toward lessened activity. 

The situation in the manufacturing indus- 
tries changed but slightly during May from 
the previous month, the 457 unions making 
returns with 42,258 members reporting 28-5 
per cent of idleness in comparison with 28-3 
per cent in Apnl. Unemployment was, how- 
ever, In greater prevalence than in May a 
vear ago when 24-2 per cent of the members 
reported were idle. Cigarmakers and metal 
polishers indicated large percentage gains in 
employment during May from the preceding 
month, though the membership involved was 
quite small: Among wood and _ textile 
workers moderate improvement in conditions 
was shown, with increases on a small scale 
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reported by the printing and garment trades, 
glass and brewery workers, and bakers and 
confectioners. On the contrary, leather 
workers and general labourers each reported 
a drop in activity of around 5 per cent from 
April, and pulp and paper makers a decline 
of nearly 4 per cent. The level of activity 
was also somewhat reduced for hat and cap 
makers, and meat cutters and butchers, the 
iron and steel trades showing but fractional 
employment recessions. Fur, glass and hat 
and cap workers were all afforded considerably 
more work during May than in the corre- 
sponding month last year, and the situation 
for garment, wood and textile workers, meat 
cutters and butchers also showed improve- 
ment. Much slacker conditions, however, 
prevailed for cigarmakers, papermakers, 
leather, and iron and steel workers, and 
declines in employment were also apparent 
among brewery workers, metal polishers, 
general labourers, printing tradesmen, and 
bakers and confectioners. 

Activity in the coal mining industry was 
somewhat retarded during May, the percent- 
age of idleness standing at 21-5 in contrast 
with 17-1 per cent in April. The May per- 
centage was based on the returns tabulated 
from 50 unions of coal miners comprising 
13,003 members, 2,795 of whom were without 
work on the last day of the month. This 
adverse employment movement was entirely 
confined to the coal fields of Nova Scotia, 
while Alberta and British Columbia miners 
were somewhat better engaged than in April. 
Less favourable conditions were shown in the 
coal mining industry, as a whole, from May 
of last year when unemployment stood at 
14-3 per cent, slackness in the Nova Scotia 
coal mines accounting in large measure for 
the change, although in British Columbia also 
activity was at a considerably lower level. 
Alberta miners, however, were afforded a 
greater volume of employment than in May 
a year ago. Short time work continued quite 
prevalent in both the eastern and western coal 
areas. 

From unions in the building and construc- 
tion trades 210 reports were received during 
May, embracing a membership of 16,965 
persons, 11,135 or 65-6 per cent of whom were 
reported idle at the end of the month in 
contrast with percentages of 66-7 in April and 
57-2 in May, 1932. Pronounced employment 


advances from April were recorded by 
carpenters and joiners, and _ bridge and 
structural iron workers, gains of more 


moderate proportions being shown by painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, and steam shovel 
men. Among bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers moderate improvement only was 


indicated. On the contrary, electrical workers 
and granite and stonecutters reported exten- 
sive employment losses from April, and note- 
worthy contractions were apparent among 
plumbers and steamfitters. Activity for tile 
layers, lathers and roofers also eased up 
sightly. Compared with the situation in May 
a year ago, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers alone reported a better employment 
volume during the month reviewed, the im- 
provement being substantial. On the other 
hand, marked curtailment of activity was 
evidenit among electrical workers, granite and 
stonecutters, and tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
and recessions of considerable proportions were 
indicated also by bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, carpenters and joiners, and 
plumbers and steamfitters. 

The trend of employment in the trans- 
portation industries was slightly upward 
during May from the previous month accord- 
ing to the reports tabulated from 749 asso- 
clations, with a total of 55,266 members. Of 
these 6,762 or a percentage of 12:2 were 
without work on the last day of the month 
contrasted with 14-1 per cent in April. The 
situation varied but slightly from May, 1932, 
when 12-5 per cent of the members covered 
in the returns were idle. The bulk of the 
improvement from April was in steam railway 
operation which comprised about 79 per cent 
of the entire group membership reporting, 
while in navigation and street and electric 
railway operation the gains in activity 
recorded were quite slight. Teamsters and 
chauffeurs showed a fractional adverse change 
only. In contrast with the returns for May 
last year navigation workers, during the 
month reviewed, were accorded a considerably 
better employment volume and among 
teamsters and chauffeurs there was a note- 
worthy gain. The tendency for steam and 
street and electric railway employees, how- 
ever, was toward lessened activty, though the 
changes were small. 

Retail clerks were busily engaged during 
May, the 5 associations reporting with 1,043 
members, showing 0:6 per cent of unemploy- 
ment contrasted with 2:0 per cent in April. In 
May last year 2:3 per cent of the members 
reported were without work. 

Civic employees indicated a somewhat 
better situation during May than in either 
the previous month or May a year ago as 
manifest by the returns tabulated from 69 
associations with 6,885 members. Of these, 
329 or 5:2 per cent were idle at the end of 
the month, contrasted with percentages of 6-0 
in April and 9-5 in May, 1982. 

Unemployment in the miscellaneous group 
of trades during May stood at 21-6 in con- 
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trast with percentages of 20-8 in April and 
20-5 in May a year ago. The percentage for 
the month reviewed was based on the reports 
received from 115 unions covering a member- 
ship of 4,199 persons. Unclassified workers 
and hotel and restaurant employees reported 
contractions in activity of about 3 per cent 
from April, and among theatre and stage 
employees and barbers employment eased up 
slightly. On the other hand, stationary 
engineers and firemen reported nominal 
improvement in conditions. Activity for hotel 
and restaurant employees showed large cur- 
tailment from May last year, and among 
theatre and stage employees, barbers and 
unclassified workers the situation also 
declined. Stationary engineers and firemen, 
however, were afforded a somewhat greater 
volume of work. 

Fishermen maintained an almost unchanged 
situation during May from the previous 
month, the 2 unions from which returns were 
tabulated with 705 members indicating an 
unemployment percentage of 2:1 in contrast 


with 2-0 per cent of idleness in April. In 
May a year ago, however, all members were 
reported busily engaged. 


Among lumber workers and loggers some- 
what better conditions prevailed during May 
from the previous month, though there was 
still considerable evidence of slackness among 
these workers, the 4 unions from which reports 
were received with 677 members showing 31:5 
per cent of inactivity compared with 34-3 per 
cent in April. Unemployment was, however, 
in greater volume than in May last year 
when 26-7 per cent of the members reported 
were without work. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ploved each year from 1919 to 1932 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for May of each year from. 1919 
to 1930 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1931 to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of indus- 
tries for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for May, 1933 


During the month of May, 19383, the reports 
from the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada showed an increase of 17 per cent 
in the average daily placements, when com- 
pared with those of the preceding month, but 
a loss of 4 per cent was indicated in com- 
parison with the average daily placements 
effected in May a year ago. All groups, 
except farming, trade and_ transportation, 
registered increases over April, the highest 
gain being in construction and maintenance, 
and the largest loss in farming. When com- 
pared with May last year, gains in farming, 
construction and maintenance, transportation, 
and mining were slightly more than offset by 
decreases in services, logging, manufacturing, 
and trade, the most pronounced change in the 
first group being in farming and in the 
second, in services. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1931, to date, as 
represented by the ratio of vacancies offered 
and of placements effected for each 100 
applications for work registered at the offices 
of the Service throughout Canada, computa- 
tions being made semi-monthly. It will be 
noted that the curves of vacancies and place- 
ments in relation to applications showed a 
decidedly upward trend throughout the month, 
and in both instances, at the end of the 
period, were slightly above the levels attained 
at the close of May, 1932. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 57:9 
and 59-5 during the first and the second half 


of May respectively, contrasted with ratios 
of 59-4 and 58:3 during the corresponding 
periods of 1932. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the month under 
review were 54:4 and 56-9 as compared with 
57-2 and 56:2 during May a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada during May, 1933, 
was 1,258 as compared with a daily average 
of 1,072 in the preceding month and with 
1,289 in May, 1982. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 2,143 in 
comparison with 2,069 in April and with 2,190 
in May last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during May, 
1933, was 1,191, of which 530 were in regular 
employment and 661 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 1,019 in the previous month. 
Placements during May a year ago averaged 
1,242, consisting of 501 placements in regular 
and 741 in casual employment. 

During the month of May, 1933, the offices 
of the Service referred 32.676 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 30,952 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 13,770, of which 9,809 were 
for men and 3,961 for women, while place- 
ments in casual work numbered 17,182. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
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was 24,051 for men and 8,642 for women. a 
total of 32,6938, with applications for work 
numbering 55,706, of which 43,025 were from 
men and 12,681 from women. Reports for 
April, 1983, showed 24,652 positions available, 
47,566 applications made, and 23,415 place- 
ments effected, while in May, 1932, there were 
recorded 32,209 vacancies, 54,745 applications 
for work, and 31,039 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


better than in the preceding month and 85 
per cent above the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements, also, were 146 per cent 
higher than in April and over 88 per cent in 
excess of May, 1932. The substantial gain in 
placements over May of last year was entirely 
due to work provided in relief of unemploy- 
ment on highway construction. The increase 
in this group was partly offset by a reduction 
in services. The changes in other groups were 
nominal. Most of the placements effected 
during the month were in construction and 
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Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
[ES eee Ua ae, 347,165 115,387 462,552 
POZE. uw. PE end! 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
ORE ie Nae, e.. Seaareaee 306, 804 106, 021 412,825 
LO =. ae Te) ees | 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
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ROGUE: coc. eM cot 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
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1933 (5 months)....... 58,176 67, 832 126, 008 





Nova Scotia 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Nova Scotia during May, were 142 per cent 





1935 





maintenance, and services, there being 1,332 
in the former and 467 in the latter. Of the 
placements in services, 326 were of household 
workers. During the month 112 men and 67 
women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was a gain of 114 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in New Brunswick during May, 
when compared with the preceding month and 
over 29 per cent in comparison with the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Placements also 
were 114 per cent higher than in April and 
30 per cent above May, 1982. The increases 
over May of last year were attributable to 
placements on highway construction in relief 
of unemployment, but there was also a small 
gain in logging. All other groups showed 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1933 
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Vacancies Applicants Regular 

; Placed og 

Offices Reported | Unfilled Regis") Relerred |—-—_ Un- ments 

during | at end of tered to placed oe. 

period period ed j 5 ss vacancies} Regular | Casual sath ie Sa 
Nova Scotias.c. f0 tbs cise ncaa eee 1,882 32 1,979 1,884 179 1,673 1, 629 $77 
Plalifaxt Hie k, Pao at 5 eoecraatee 3 27 527 04 130 27 45 
Ay Gl aSeOWin ercaitlowe.s eal ose ; au p au i 4 i at ort ee 
VONCY core sin oe tees halter ote oat 34 1; it : 138° 285 
a ope PAD schol An es aie 1, on 2 1, vi 1,130 ast 1,009 937 131 
AUDA — Meene e siatetec wicle dieys csoie eae 1 29 346 42 
Moncton ee irre oh rc. ce ok ete rete W222 1 722 721 50 671 96 61 
St.John. 4g Sh sec th Psa aes 380 0 416 380 68 312 495 28 
QUCDEC ie en eee eee ee 3,374 362 6, 901 3,586 1,999 602 3,115 1,488 

bhai LIOR. ISR. Seba ents. cham tee a 0 A 10 oe 

WL io scc3 seer eee ee SR 1 0 251 163 146 
Montreal eer one pec ee ie os cae 1,959 233 3,928 1,713 1,053 260 1,969 694 
Pea de Be idace ee ee ee =f 92 i wes = i “we 718 357 
OUYN ce en enc et ee 1 61 10 
SHenbroOkGu yun ee eee 276 24 470 333 163 96 83 142 
PM hreecivers. Wieck. sad cd canbe 208 14 308 335 125 78 79 132 
Ontalionh.c teak een or ee oe 15, 790 516 25, 586 15,569 6, 643 8,917 38, 996 4,001 
(Bell6villes Bee ose eee ae ee wee 102 0 123 99 57 42 268 26 
IBrantlord “4. Recs sass oe cee 672 0 813 671 133 538 2,383 82 
eae SEA IS SEE Gas an en aaa F ae 4 an 82 a 52 ais 28 
Ort Prancess:. cr as sao. Free ede 0 1 50 6 1 li 
ort: Williim caer tee cee eee 843 1 898 843 461 382 534 179 
Gucl plese eck ei esate eee 61 10 121 64 40 1 Li3ta 28 
Fam tOn sree ee ee ee 812 2 1,312 821 512 279 3,219 233 
ICING RTONGH fs teh. qa dite ae wears 1,029 22 1,048 1,027 138 889 1, 236 73 
ACItGh On ek sessed eR 2,700 1 2,638 2,704 63 2,632 1,334 79 
TONG ON eeu he eek hn eae ae pee 828 19 1, 067 849 693 125 3,364 147 
INiagararllallas.ns.ci. were treme oer 121 3 170 125 32 86 1,856 46 
INOrthVBave cit kiss te slo Toe ee 329 0 384 333 286 47 256 184 
Oshawa te Spa ewe. ec seee 1,876 0 1, 799 1,871 188 1, 683 776 36 
OULAWA Fisk as aah dere cen e oe 987 114 1,271 953 yea) 256 1,593 306 
Pembroke tcp ee ek eae 588 122 528 470 351 119 2 111 
(Peterborough). teen. eee ee 101 5 107 110 50 46 494 46 
IPOrtlArGnurie) hc cae ae cee: 807 0 795 795 722 73 1,119 405 
Sts Catharines s tee occ te tees 172 5 266 165 51 114 2,985 58 
oe ‘Thomas tte Hered ie thee cee . 6 ie +h 59 : ie 75 
AVIA; Roo tke oe eee eee 1 0 189 50 13 61 
DauleSte: Mario. «eases eee ee 128 2 368 144 82 40 115 27 
Stratiordnsiescreer sete s wie arheskl 121 0 199 121 56 65 872 118 
DUGDUTY ca eidie its Cae race eee 169 0 567 168 138 30 265 300 
ED ITWT TIS eaetoetcton coe ea duolou eke ses baat ae 190 0 249 188 107 81 374 48 
EL OPONCO Ss. eeu seed, + ole sieneob ia tees 2,249 168 9, 657 2,211 992 858 9,750 1,113 
IWiINGSOr hich cs best ato es eek 43 32 615 133 245 2,437 181 
gg seid pe PS TUNG 4, ch aetna OAS On EN 1, + 9 35 fs 1, oe 1,044 2 11, ae 1k 4 
TANGO. Sac his Bone ua eet bee tacieiete Ae 1 76 8 6 
Portage la: Prairlencce: decwiscto sae 27 uy 26 26 26 0 5 27 
Winnipeg in ccc hci che sees 1,730 tf 8, 752 1,745 942 802 11,134 1,127 
Saskatchewan................ 000005: 2,572 143 2,834 2,533 1,589 §20 3,004 1,172 
ail ede st KAOSPR REE I CASEI RHP ae oh ci “ee re — a aff 110 
OOSGS BW ea2es OSE eee ee 4 66 4 60 1 255: 
Norta Battleford. 2s.05. sae 81 2 55 55 47 8 100 27 
‘Prince Alberteescat ce eee ee 145 BS 177 118 93 25 166 a 
Repin guccenis. aves ROS ee Sees 488 39 703 505 343 162 992 288 
Saskatoon SNES oe ree SE aS cggultoctione 564 0 574 621 540 81 932 249 
Swilt'Current)* i .2o etc eee ee 151 7 144 145 101 44 106 76 
Wey burnishdes:,..a tee OO Messe 122 1 115 117 80 37 11 55 
SV OPICON sr .tks ko eee ee oe ore os Gane 194 7 172 158 43 115 1 41 
Mibertatn Saks. S45 eee... Fee: 2,788 23 4,706 25208 1,585 1,164 10,630 | — 1,660 
Caleanyinrsleheprsins Meal ashes eee 679 10 1, 763 659 586 73 5,145 798 
Drumheller: -. oe. eo ee cee 191 0 399 180 88 92 185 118 
Hdmontont Uh... e. ete 811 7 1,360 821 706 107 4,158 594 
Tern brdse PUR ek MRE RI eRe oe 6 ie te 102 ee ie 61 
GQLCING EVaAte iis weccutercree ents comer 2 103 239 36 89: 
British Columbia.................... 3,291 13 8, 668 3,309 1,210 2,084 6,819 2,379 
Ramiloope ees o.5 sb oe. e cca cade 69 t 217 78 57 12 70 Lt? 
INANOAINO > Ena co alte sbursisuitt ce eee 673 0 551 670 194 476 340 751 
Nelsonifiiomictit: ccaheten eaters 416 0 416 416 18 398 0 185. 
Ses Westiminster).)2 472 6. eee ee : ae es 36 19 17 e 
ONUICLON: Cec hae ce Sennen Meee 11 0 34 43 Hi 4 
Prince Ruwvertqe. ck. eee eee 81 0 131 81 74 7 236 8 
Vancouver. cies hae sae ee ee 937 9 5,813 1, 008 696 259 5, 059 1,075 
WViaCtOVian. ce eee Pics tiie lose eae 976 0 1,162 971 101 870 884 116 
Canada 32,693 1,117 55, 706 32,676 13,770 17,182 77,306 *12,510 
Mion . teceiads.. . £E8. ee ssgt hs eRe ls ote 24,051 273 43,025 23,966 9,809 13, 988 65, 600 8,858 
Women 8,642 844 12,681 8,710 3,961 3,194 11,706 3, 652 





* 72 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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declines, but none were large, except in during May than in the preceding month and 
services. Placements by industrial divisions nearly 46 per cent less than during the corre- 
included: manufacturing, 27; logging, 20; sponding month of last year. Similar percent- 


construction and maintenance, 506; and ser- 
vices, 573, of which 393 were of household 
workers. There were 59 men and 62 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 


QUEBEC 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec, were nearly 26 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and 58 
per cent above the corresponding month of 
last year. There was a gain of nearly 25 per 
cent in placements when compared with April 
and of nearly 46 per cent. in comparison with 
May, 1932. All industrial divisions partici- 
pated in the increase in placements over May 
of last year, although most of the gain was 
in the services group and due to expansion 
in the work of the Women’s Divisions. 
Placements in industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 163; logging, 62; farming, 53; 
construction and maintenance, 294; trade, 49; 
and services, 1,962, of which 1,583 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 746 of men and 1,253 
of women. 


ONTARIO 


During the month of May positions offered 
through employment offices in Ontario were 
nearly 55 per cent higher than in the preced- 
ing month, but only 1 per cent in excess of 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a gain of nearly 54 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with April and a 
decline of less than 1 per cent in comparison 
with May, 1932. Although there was only a 
nominal decrease in placements when com- 
pared with May of last year for the province 
as a whole, there was considerable change in 
several industrial groups. Construction and 
maintenance showed the largest increase, and 
there was also a gain in transportation. All 
other groups reported declines, that in services 
being the largest. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 339; 
logging, 524; farming, 628; transportation, 
112; construction and maintenance, 8,692; 
trade, 319; and services, 4,321, of which 2,008 
were of household workers. There were 4,717 


men and 1,326 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 

MANITOBA 
Employment offices in Manitoba were 


notified of over 26 per cent less vacancies 


ages of decline were reported in placements 
under both comparisons. Farm placements 
were more numerous than during May of last 
year, but in all other groups declines were 
reported. The losses in construction and main- 
tenance were the largest and were mainly 
responsible for the adverse change for the 
province as a whole. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included: farming, 421; con- 
struction and maintenance, 499; trade, 39; 
and services, 874, of which 726 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular employment was 
found for 669 men and 375 women during the 
month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during May, was 5 per cent 
greater than in the preceding month and over 
11 per cent higher than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
gain of nearly 7 per cent in placements when 
compared with April and of 15 per cent in 
comparison with May, 1932. An increase in 
farm placements, with a somewhat smaller 
gain in construction and maintenance, 
accounted for the improvement over May of 
last year. These increases, however, were 
partly offset by a decline in services. The 
changes in other groups were unimportant. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 49; farming, 1,007; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 539; trade, 41; and 
services, 864, of which 559 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 1,202 of men and 387 of women. 


ALBERTA 


During the month of May, orders received 
at employment offices in Alberta called for 
nearly 26 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month, put over 10 per cent less 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. There was an increase of nearly 26 
per cent in placements when compared with 
April, but a decline of over 11 per cent in 
comparison with May, 1982. A loss in place- 
ments under construction and maintenance 
nearly equalled the decline for the province 
as a whole, but services also showed a decrease. 
This, however, was offset by gains in farming 
and logging. Nominal changes only were 
reported in other groups. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
were: manufacturing, 22; logging, 198; farm- 
ing, 754; construction and maintenance, 1,182; 
and services, 546, of which 370 were of house- 
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hold workers. There were 1,291 men and 294 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


BritisH CotuMBIA 


Orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during May called for 
nearly 2 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month, but nearly 11 per cent less 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. There was a gain of nearly 2 per cent 
in placements when compared with April, but 
a decline of over 10 per cent in comparison 
with May, 1982. Fewer placements on high- 
way construction than during May of last 
year was responsible for the adverse change 
under this comparison, but small declines were 
also reported in farming, logging and trans- 
portation. These losses were partly offset by 
gains in services and mining. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
30; logging, 28; farming, 60; mining, 48; 
construction and maintenance, 2,436; and 
services, 676, of which 392 were of household 
workers. During the month 1,013 men and 
197 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of May, 1938, the Offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada effected 
13,770 placements in regular employment, 
6,505 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
vicinity of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 153 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 138 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 15 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2-7 cents per mile with a mini- 
mum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

Ontario offices were instrumental in the 
transfer of 73 persons during May, 72 of 
whom went to provincial employment and one 
outside the province. The latter, a gas boat 
operator, was despatched from North Bay to 
Rouyn. Provincially, to centres within their 
respective zones, Port Arthur shipped 43 bush 
workers, one cook and one cookee; Sudbury, 
7 bushworkers, one engineer and one black- 
smith, and Fort William, 5 bushmen and 8 
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lumber workers. Proceeding from North Bay, 
3 sawmill workers went to Timmins and one 
cook to Port Arthur. The Port Arthur zone 
was also the destination of one mine labourer, 
conveyed from Timmins. Both the provincial 
and inter-provincial labour movement in Mani- 
toba during May originated at Winnipeg and 
comprised the transfer of 16 workers, 3 of 
whom were conveyed to provincial situations 
and 13 to other provinces. Those travelling 


within the province were for employment in. 


the Winnipeg zone and included one farm hand, 
one carpenter and one barber. Of the workers 
going outside the province, one chamber maid, 
one farm hand, 2 restaurant chefs, one ma- 
chinist, one bushman and 2 camp cooks were 
bound for the Port Arthur zone while the re- 
maining 5 were farm hands for Saskatchewan 
rural districts. In Saskatchewan during May 
one certificate was secured by a teacher at 
the Regina office for transportation within the 
same zone. ‘Transfers at the reduced rate 
effected by Alberta offices during May were 
41 in number, of which 40 were provincial 
and one inter-provincial. Provincially, from 
Edmonton 3 farm hands, one farm housekeeper, 
2 mine workers, 4 carpenters, 9 bushworkers, 
4 sawmill hands, one stonemason, 2 cooks, 
one creamery worker, 4 steamship employees, 
one engineer, 2 labourers and one _ freight 
checker were sent to various sections within 
the Edmonton zone. The Calgary office in 
addition, was responsible for the transfer of 
one farm housekeeper to Drumheller and of 
4 farm hands within its own zone. The move- 
ment outside the province was of a farm 
hand going from Edmonton to Saskatoon. Re- 
duced rate certificates granted in British Co- 
lumbia during May totalled 22, all of which 
were issued by the Vancouver office to centres 
within the province. Travelling to employ- 
ment at various points within the Vancouver 
zone were 10 mine workers, 2 farm hands, one 
domestic and one hotel cook, while to Pen- 
ticton were despatched 2 mine workers, 2 
hotel. cooks and one farm general and to 
Kkamloops one farm housekeeper and 2 hotel 
workers. 

Of the 153 persons who were conveyed at 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during May, 77 journeyed by the 
Canadian National Railways, 60 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 12 by the Pacific Great 
Hastern Railway, 3 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway and one by the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 
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(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada in May, 1933 
The value of the building permits issued other buildings, valued at approximately 


by 61 cities during May, 1933, was higher 
by 29-0 per cent than in April, 1933, but 
lower by 63-5 per cent than in May, 1982. 
According to statements tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the authoriza- 
tions amounted to $2,002,309 as compared 
with $1,551,693 in the preceding month, and 
$5,488,845 in May, 1932. In connection with 
these figures, it should be noted that whole- 
sale prices of building materials have been 
lower in 1983 than in any other year of the 
record, averaging 75:2 for the first five 
months, as compared with 79:0 and 83-6 in 
the same periods of 1982 and 1931, respec- 
tively. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued almost 300 
permits for dwellings valued at approximately 
$700,000 and for some 2,100 other buildings 
estimated to cost over $1,100,090. In addition, 
Brantford reported the authorization of an 
engineering project valued at approximately 
$5,000. In April, authority was given for ths 
erection of some 200 dwellings and 1,500 


$480,000 and $950,000, respectively. 

Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
reported increases in the value of the permits 
issued as compared with April, 1933, that of 
$229,423 or 34:2 per cent in Ontario being the 
most pronounced. 

As compared with May, 1982, all the prov- 
inces registered decreases; of these declines, 
that of $975,062 or 88-0 per cent in Manitoba 
was most noteworthy. | 

Fach of the four larger cities, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, registered 
a gain as compared with April, 1933, but a 
loss as compared with May, 1932. Of the 
other centres, New Glasgow, Galt, Oshawa, 
Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, Windsor and Wood- 
stock recorded increases in the value of the 
building authorized as compared with either 
the preceding month or the same month of 
last. year. 

Cumulative Record for First Five Months, 
1933——The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities in May 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS AS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 

















+43 May, April, May, 
Cities 1933 1933 1932 
$ $ $ 

Prince Edward ?’'d— 
Charlottetown em: |Past... HAEeE . SEERA! 5,500 
Nova Scotia.......... 78,060 64,250 106, 440 
*Haliiaxe etn cers cee 72,260 63, 200 95,230 
New Glasgow....... 5,800 500 2, 0) 
PS VCNEMeb ecb aclcicsexcae Nil 550 8, 660 
New Brunswick..... 31,245 47,543 40,289 
Fredericton 6,125 6,725 3,900 
w MONGOL ...&,acteccw + 3,740 1,297 12,390 
*Saint John.......... 21,380 39,521 23,999 
Quebec............... 531,595 425,655 1,466, 638 

*Montreal—*Maison- 
HIGU VO .costeteiee = «1s, 469,051 343,445 1,310,691 
®OUCDEC nah adh oe oiois 38,996 31,466 115,407 
Shawinigan Falls.... 1,200 740 2,000 
*Sherbrooke......... 7,100 11,800 19,800 
*Three Rivers....... 8,488 1,845 13,415 
*Westmount......... 6, 760 36,359 5,029 
Ontario... 22.06%. 900, 469 671,046 1,578,424 
Belleville sence eer es 5, 450 18,809 
wR rantlondan. eos aces 7,051 9,123 EOK 
Chatham ee. acc sss 1,000 1,425 8, 600 
*Fort William........ 25,750 16,350 63, 200 
Galt)... 2n es eet 15,431 3,004 12,438 
*Guelphicrce ae eee 13, 892 3,475 16,580 
SHamiltonsiemencs 53,385 40, 200 111,000 
SiCingston. aoc denne 19, 680 18, 802 108, 390 
*Kitchener........-.. 12,542 14,451 19,027; 
*Londotivein sce. eres 24,695 18, 855 62,790 
Niagara Falls....... 9,424 797 9,802 
BDAW&S. cscs celee's o- 7,800 3,510 5,539 
®*Ottaw Bede oo <rolel 91,245 105, 350 132,390 

Owen Sound........ 5,600 , 400 , 20) 

*Peterborough,...... 5,370 85,395 1GH259 
*Port Arthur s..343:.5 14, 255 9,410 156,525 
SStrationd..cou- «ewe 5,840 8,725 7,428 
*St. Catharines...... 1,015 9,225 14,123 
SS t SR BOMAS. cece: 2,485 12k 3,874 





ae May, April, May, 
Cities 1933 1933 1932 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—Con. 
PALIN ee cee: 17,515 3,385 15,407 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 16,655 3,925 12,630 
*TOLONTO. cc he ss oc 389, 840 212,653 575,897 
York and East 
York Townships 124,890 62,730 170, 628 
Welland, tases 8,405 16,175 3,790 
*Windsors..c2c+ «0804 8,855 2,430 2,945 
East Windsor..... Nil Nil 1,090 
Riversid@s..cs:: se ideden oe eee Nil Nil 
Sandwich......... 250 Nil 900 
Walkerville....... 1,000 Nil 3,000 
Woodstock.........- 12,924 6,176 10,669 
Manitoba............ 132,780 75,506 1,107,842 
*Brandon....0% doses 6,695 NLS 7e 6,757 
St. Boniface......... 11,785 1,175 28, 335 
*Winnipeg..........+. 114,300 56,600 1,072,750 
11 Saskatehewan....... 25,780 25,070 486 , 099 
*Moose Jaw......---- gor 1,100 51,796 
SReginar ts elalsell. «ats 8,930 8, 600 25,695 
*Saskatoon.......... 14,525 15,370 408 , 608 
Albertay ye ccc. cts. te 96,815 93 , 233 430, 633 
*Caloary. ties cee ede nce 37,617 25,992 74,008 
SHdmontonee. a. oe 52,840 DRO Le 346, 980 
Ihethbridge.....2-... 5,858 4,236 9,060 
Medicine Hat....... 500 5,480 585 
British Columbia.... 205,565 149,390 271,980 
Kamloops.......... 2,750 5,635 11,375 
Nanaimo. . fess hs ser 850 10,030 75 
*New Westminster... 5,690 11,040 15, 145 
Prince Rupert....... 2,53 500 3,965 
*Vancouver.......... 160,117 100,870 203, 465 
North Vancouver. Drake 5,150 1,700 
VICCOLIAS..... Adele ss. 30,850 16,165 36, 255 
Total—61 cities..... 2,002,309 1,551, 698 5,488, 845 
*Total—35 cities..... 1,744,514 1,396,195 5,144,307 
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Average 
indexes of 
Indexes of | wholesale 
Value of Value of value of prices of 
permits permits permits building 
Year issued issued in issued in materials 
in first five first’ five |in first five 
May months months |months(1926 
(1926=100) | average 
=100) 
$ $ 
UO ie oy 2,002,309 | 6,570,341 10-9 75-2 
1932), se": 5,488,845 | 19,312,720 32-1 79-0 
193 eae 12,115,291 | 50,356,550 83-9 83-6 
1930......] 20,321,160 | 66,792,498 111-2 95-5 
1929; 374... 24,185,738 | 96,792,675 161-2 99-4 
19284223. 27,515,522 | 79,285,027 132-0 95-8 
1927-25 20,138,657 | 62,479,480 104-1 96-1 
1026734534 18,504,296 | 60,042,369 100-0 101-3 
1O25 ease 15,520,435 | 50,983,833 84-9 103-1 
1924...... 14,807,589 | 46,544, 689 77-5 111-3 
192305 9t 18, 937,638 | 57,946,608 96-5 111-1 
1002 Seat: 19,527,061 | 54,040,922 90-0 107-9 
WO2E ee 14,460,878 | 41,530, 750 69-2 134-4 
1020: Fee. 13,082,015 ! 47,640,916 79°3 144-7 


and in the first five months of each year since 
1920, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based upon the total for 1926 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the first five months of 
the same years are also given (1926=100). 


The aggregate for the first five months of 
1933 was lower than in the same period of any 
previous year of this record. The average in- 
dex number of wholesale prices of building 
materials, however, was decidedly lower than 
in any of the years since 1920. 


The accompanying table gives the value 
of the building permits issued: by 61 crties dur- 
ing May and April, 1933, and May 1932. The 
35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked by asterisks. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


Pee British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 

June, 1933, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 

Employment at May 22, 1938, showed 
a further substantial improvement, which 
extended to almost every industry. The 
improvement was most marked in mining 
other than coal mining, building, public works 
contracting, brick, tile, artificial stone, cement, 
pottery, iron and steel, tinplate, and metal 
goods manufacture, engineering, ironfounding, 
shipbuilding and ship-repairing, the textile, 
clothing, boot and shoe, and _ distributive 
industries, and dock and harbour service. 

There was a further decline, however, in 
employment in coal mining. 

There was an appreciable reduction in the 
percentage of insured workpeople unemployed 
in all parts of the country except the North- 
Eastern Division, where a slight increase in 
the percentage was due to the decline in 
employment in the coal mining industry. In 
London and the South-Eastern Counties 
employment was fair; in South-West Eng- 
land and the Midlands it was slack; while in 
all other areas it was still bad. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approx- 
imately 12808000, insured against unem- 
ployment in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland, and working in practically every 
industry except agriculture and _ private 
domestic service, the percentage unemployed 
at May 22, 1933 (including those temporarily 
stopped as well as those wholly unemployed), 
was 20-5, as compared with 21-4 at April 24, 


1933, and with 22-1 at May 23, 19382. The 
percentage wholly unemployed at May 22, 
1933, was 16:6, as compared with 17-2 at 
April 24, 1933, while the percentage tempor- 
arily stopped was 3:9, as compared with 4-2. 
For males alone, the percentage at May 22, 
19338, was 23-7, and for females, 12-1; at 
April 24, 1933, the corresponding percentages 
were 24:4 and 13-3. 

At May 22, 1933, the number of persons on 
the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain was 1,998,567 wholly unem- 
ployed, 490,243 temporarily stopped, and 
94,069 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 2,582,879. This was 114,755 less 
than a month before, and 158,427 less than 
a year before. The total included 2,103,170 
men, 61,957 boys, 371,518 women and 46,234 
girls. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at May 22, 1933, was 
2,653,852. 


United States 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour tabulate 
monthly statistics of employment and pay- 
rolls based on reports from establishments in 
17 major industrial groups. According to the 
Bureaus statistics of all manufacturing indus- 
tries a comparison of the May, 1933, index 
of employment (58-7) with the index of 
April, 19383 (56-0) shows an increase in 
employment of 4:8 per cent over the month 
interval. A similar comparison of the May 
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pay-roll index (38:9) with the April index 
(34-9) shows a gain of 11-5 per cent in pay- 
rolls between April and May. Comparing 
employment in May, 1933, with May, 1982, 
it is seen that the level of employment in 
May, 1933, is 1-7 per cent below the index 
of employment in May, 1932 (59-7). The 
payroll index of May, 1933, compared with 
the index of May, 1932 (42-5) shows a decline 
of 8-5 per cent in payrolls over the year 
interval. 

The changes in employment and payrolls 
in May, 1933, are based on reports supplied 
by 17,923 establishments in 89 of the prin- 
cipal manufacturing industries of the United 
States. These establishments reported 2,632,335 
employees on their payrolls during the pay 
period ending nearest May 15, whose com- 


bined weekly earnings were $45,794,311. The 
employment reports received from _ these 
co-operating establishments cover approxi- 


mately 50 per cent of the total number of 
wage earners in all manufacturing industries 
of the country. 


Non-Manufacturing Industries—The  gen- 
eral improvement in the employment situa- 
tion between April and May, 1933, was also 
reflected in a number of the non-manufactur- 
ing industries surveyed monthly by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. Increased 
employment was reported in 9 of the 16 
industries surveyed and increased payrolls 
were reported in 12 industries. The increases 
in employment in May, 1933, in most in- 
stances were greater than the average per 
cents of change between April and May in 
the preceding years for which data are avail- 
able, and, while 7 industries reported declines 
in employment, the decreases reported in May 
in several of these industries were not as 
pronounced as might be expected. For 
example, the retail trade group which 
reported a gain of 10-1 per cent in employ- 
ment in April, due largely to Easter trade, 
reported a decline of only 2-1 per cent in 
employment in May, indicating that a great 
number of employees taken on for Easter 
business were retained on the payrolls of the 
reporting establishments. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government with respect to contracts “ for 
construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
ton of any work” is set forth in an Act of 
Parliament adopted on May 30, 1930, entitled 
“The Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act, 
(chapter 20-21, Geo. V). The full text of this 
measure appeared in the Laznour Gazerrr, 
April, 1930, page 383. The Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act provides as follows: 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours: 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that wages 
shall in all cases be such as are fair and 
reasonable; 


(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per 
day except in such special cases as the 
Governor in Council may otherwise provide, 
or except in cases of emergency, as may 
be approved by the Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 


The Fair Wages Policy was _ originally 
adopted in 1900 and was expressed in an Order 
in Council of June 7, 1922, which was sub- 
sequently amended by Order in Council of 
April 9, 1924. The practice of the different 
departments of the Government, before enter- 
ing into contracts for the construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition of any work, 
is to obtain before hand from the Department 
of Labour schedules setting forth the current 
wages rates for the different classes of work- 
men required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of contract. 

In addition to the requirements of the Fair 
Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act, government 
contracts for the construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition of any work, contain a 
number of other provisions for the protection 
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of the workmen employed, which are sanc- 
tioned by the foregoing Orders in Council. 

It is further provided in the foregoing 
Orders in Council that “all contracts for the 
manufacture and supply to the Government 
of Canada of fittings for public buildings, 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military and naval forces, Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
cther articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Orders in Council as “B” conditions, (the 
conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in Coun- 
cil with reference to building and construction 
works were designated as “A” conditions), and 
include the following Fair Wages Clause: 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed, and if there 
be no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 


until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 


By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the “B” con- 
ditions sanctioned by Orders in Council ap- 
plicable to contracts for the manufacture of 
certain classes of supplies, the Minister of 
Labour is empowered to determine any ques- 
tions which may arise as to wages rates and 
working hours. 


The contractor is required to post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, occupied 
or frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wages officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed claim therefore mav 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payment of such claim may be made by the 
latter, 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department. with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully coraphed with and to report any ap- 
parent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made, 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies listed in the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council it is required that 
the contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed, under contract shall be open for 
inspection at any reasonable time by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition, 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
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empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts, containing fair 
wages conditions, have been executed by the 
Governments of Canada recently: 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 
Repairing Beattie Street Armoury (elec- 
tric wiring), Vancouver, B.C. Name of con- 
tractor, Hume and Rumble Limited, Van- 
couver, B:C. Date of contract, May 15, 19383. 
Amount of contract, $1,300. A fair wages 











schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows: 
Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpentersi pris CASO $ 0 874 8 
Vilar enya Axe Ret pe awe eS ee HT 1 00 8 
Electricians’, helpers... .3. gos... 0 50 8 
Labounenst.. 04 te..cbAatack. aioe. 0 45 8 
Motomtinielariveras st. .6 ta. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 8 
Repairing Woodward’s Training Wall at 


Stevenston, B.C. Name of contractor, Coast 
Quarries Limited, Vancouver, B:C. Date of 
contract, June 5, 1933. Amount of contract, 
$11,995. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows: 

















Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
IPWerdriner LORCIOAN «hie «usa bee $1 123 8 
Pile Grrverenomecrn. ote ana 1 00 8 
Pile drivermens..... eee 0 90 8 
| BYOONIBUNOR Te Sot Spee Reg Pete 0 90 8 
Werrickwmantees SIGS h ete te tk 0 $0 8 
Mabourerseee se... MOT BOTT: ok! 0 45 8 





Construction of an automobile ferry land- 
ing at Sidney, Nanaimo District. B-C. Name 
of contractor, Victoria Pile Driving Co. Ltd., 
Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, June 27, 1933. 
Amount of contract, $4,761.18. A fair wages 











schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows: 

Rates of Hours of 

Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Pile driver foreman................ $1 123 8 
EIDeINCEr , Ne Aaa ee eo e+ eS 1 00 8 
iPowarivier naanumen, «ds oases case 0 $0 8 
Piledriver boomman’. .m...954. 433. 0 90 8 
Bridcemani gc) fics. ahd: eke: 0 90 8 
MPa DCrml ailemrtr. ct ote) teeiten tee 0 $0 8 
DICTA ce ae so eee 0 65 8 
Aes Ourers ie eee. seed e ak ROR LEER 0 40 8 
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Construction of wooden oil scow for Dredge 
P.W.D. No. 305. Name of contractor, Star 
Shipyard (Mercer’s) Ltd., New Westminsiter, 
B.C. Date of contract, May 29, 1933. Amount 
of contract, $4,156.50. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows: 














Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
BlAcksnait hss Seek Serle ere oa oe. $0 674 8 
Blacksmiths helpers, | sees. eee. 0 533 8 
FEN GEOL SER 5 cheat ooh onc Bal tats coats 0 78? 8 
Labourers) 480.62 Sra Daa Bish 0 45 8 
Mea ciimrsts: watcss. dase kc nyare 0 674 8 
ZAG CTS aren oe PRM, ok OLE ERE Ne 0 623 8 
RAD SETS emer L mes . eo. Meee: 0 654 8 
Shvpsmecarpentersa-. eee) nae 0 783 8 
OWS wplOINGE Ss e wtee Areas eas fer cn 0 782 8 
Ships’ joiners’ foreman............. 0 874 8 
Meamstéerst* <2 45 Se Aeee S&F 0 45 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon. . 1 00 8 
{RrCkOGrNVGrs 0 seat e ee ota ce 0 45 8 
WOOCICHIEK CT Sm atu . Wate. rite ol: 0 813 8 








Deepening and widening entrance channe} 
at Digby, N.S. Name of contractors, Beacon 
Dredging Co, Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, June 22, 1933. Amount of contract, 
approximately $12,211.61. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Deepening at the lake entrance to the Har- 
bour at Cobourg, Ontario. Name of con- 
tractors, Canadian Dredging Co. Ltd. Mid- 
land, Ontario. Date of contract, June 2, 1933. 
Amount of contract, approximately $9,240. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging in the Chenal Ecarte and Syden- 
ham Rivers, near Wallaceburg, Ontario. Name 
of contractors, The Chatham Dredging and 
General Contracting Co. Ltd., Chatham, On- 
tario., Date of. contract, June. 12, 1983. 
Amount of contract, approximately $7,360. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging channel and shp approaching 
wharf and removal of old hull, Belleville, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, The Randolph 
MacDonald Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. Date 
of contract, June 12, 1933. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $7,885. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Post Orrice DrpartMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in June, 1938, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Gffice Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages, and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 
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Nature of Orders 


Making metal dating stamps and type, 
brass crown seals, cancellors, ete.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
Ltd. x ..$ 304 30 
Making aap repairing cine shai es 

dater, ete.— 
Pritchard-Andrews C Co. of Ottawa, 

t 


Amount 


79 03 
Muking and supplying ioleey a neee? 
uniforms— 
Grant -Holden-Graham Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont. : agli -OU) 
Miner Rubber Company, Granby, 
P.Q. 182 23 
Canadian Panama Co., Toponto® 
Ont. .. 1,283 97 
Needlecraft Mills “Ltd. St. Hya- 
cinthe, P.Q. .. . «+ ” 5,664 80 


Nature of Orders 
J. apy RRR & Son, Moncton, 


Amount 


827 77 
Mail ed. fittings— 
Carling, Ottawa, Ont.. .. 100 00 
Bell Thread Co. Ltd., “Hamilton, 
Ontianusrsy 440 47 
Letter box Hiieosas 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
td UIs id. a Fe pM TALIS 356 16 
Scales-— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
Titd pra Dae Jenieod, Fe 65 60 
Satchels— 
J. E. Lortie Reg’d., Montreal, 
Que. . ch vedutt s Ma 32,00 
Hugh: Carson Co. Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. * d ee Ey FE ee BU 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In each agreement or schedule, 
the rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour, are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


Toronto, ONTARIO. — CERTAIN EMPLOYING 
BAKERS (JEWISH) AND THE BAKERY AND 
CONFECTIONERY WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Locau No. 181. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 28, 1933, 
to May 1, 1934. 


This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABoUR 
GAZETTE, September, 1932, page 1018, Septem- 
ber, 1931, page 1053, and August, 1930, page 
267, with the following exception: 

Wages: foreman or first hand $34 per week, 
second hand $30, third hand $26 (reductions of 
$4 per week in each case); jobbers: foreman 
or first hand 70 cents per hour (formerly 95 
cents), second hand 624 cents (formerly 85 
cents), third hand 58 cents (formerly 75 cents. 


No part time work to be allowed. Labourers 
not to do work.of the bakery trade. 


The provisions as to arbitration of disputes in 
the former agreement are not in this one. 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Products 


WELDING SHOPS 
BROTHERHOOD OF 
AND 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BOILERMAKERS, IRON SHIPBUILDERS 


HELPERS OF AMERICA, LocaL No. 637. 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
LABOUR “GAZETTE, September, 1932, page 1018, 
has been renewed from June I, 1933, to June l, 
1934, with the following exception: 

Wages for boilermakers, oxy-acetylene and 
electric welders 65 cents for shop work iand 80 
cents for field work (formerly 75 cents for shop 
work and $1 for field work). 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Fort WILLIAM, ONTARIO-—GREAT LAKES PAPER 
CoMPANY, LIMITED, AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPERMAKERS, THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WoRKERS AND 
VARIOUS OTHER UNIONS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 16, 1933, 
to May 1, 1934, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

The agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABounr 
GAZETTE, October, 1932, page 1110, with the 
exception of the wage schedule: 

The wage schedule is reduced as follows: on 
the rate of $1.56 per hour, a reduction of 14 
cents; on $1.40 and $1.45, 13 cents; on $1.29, 12 
cents; on 96 cents to $1.03, 9 cents; on 83 cents, 
7 cents; on 77 cents, 5 cents; on 64 to 73 cents. 
4 cents; on 50 to 59 cents, 3 cents; on 38 to 48 
cents, 2 cents. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


QUEBEC, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN NEWSPAPER Pop- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL Typo- 
GRAPHICAL UNIoN, Locat No. 302. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 14, 
1933, to February 14, 1934, and from year to 
year, subject to notice. 


JuLY, 1933 


Hours: 48 per week for day work and 45 for 
night work. 


Overtime: time and one-half. 


Wages: $30.50 per week for day work and 
$32.50 for night work (reductions of $2 per 
week from the previous rate). 


Day workers working 4 hours or less in a 
week to be paid 671% cents per hour and to be 
paid time and one-half for overtime in any day. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—PUBLISHERS OF FRENCH 
DaILy NEWSPAPERS AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNIoN Locat No. 
145 (JACQUES CARTIER). 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, September, 1932, page 1018, 
August, 1929, page 925 and July, 1925, page 
724, has been renewed without change to Sep- 
tember 15, 1934. 


Wages for journeymen are unchanged at $43 
per 48-hour week for day work and $47 per 
45 hour week for night work. 


Toronto, ONTARIO——FAaIR SHop EMPLOYING 
PRINTERS AND BOOKBINDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
oF TORONTO AND THE TORONTO PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION No. 10 
(INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN AND 
ASSISTANTS’ UNION). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1933, 
te April 30, 1934, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 


Union members to be employed. 


Hours: regular hours to be 44 per week, but 
at. the employers’ option, workers may be em- 
ployed 5 days per week with the plant in opera- 
tion 6 days. 


Overtime: time and one-half. Work on Sun- 
days and on seven named holidays, double time. 


The following wage scale is for day work. 
(Night shifts to be paid 15 per cent over day 
rate.) 


Wages: pressmen not less than 75 cents per 
hour, press assistants 584 cents, platen press 
feeders 30 cents. Apprentice feeders on cylin- 
der presses 30 cents with 10 cent increase twice 
a year until the press assistants’ scale is reached. 


Wages for cylinder pressmen operating two- 
colour cylinder press $2 over minimum press- 
men’s scale. 

Wages per week on rotary, web feed, pamph- 
let, catalogue and magazine presses.—Single 
deck or single web: press only capable of run- 
ning cheap work consisting of type matter and 
line cuts $33 for first pressman and $27.75 for 
rotary assistant; press capable of doing cata- 
logue or magazine work printing one colour two 
sides or two colours one side and one colour 
reverse side $37 for first pressman, $35 for 
second pressman and $27.75 for rotary assistant. 
Double deck or two webs or more: press cap- 
able of doing catalogue or magazine work, print- 
ing one colour two sides $40 for first pressman, 
$35 for second pressman and $27.75 for rotary 
assistant; press capable of doing catalogue or 
magazine work printing two colours one side 
and one colour reverse side or two colours two 
sides $42 for first pressman, $35 for second 
pressman and $27.75 for rotary assistants. 
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TORONTO, ONTARIO.—FAIR SHOP EMPLOYING 
PRINTERS AND BOXKBINDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


OF TORONTO AND THE TORONTO BOOKBINDERS 
AND BINDERY WOMEN, LocAL No. 28 (IN- 
TERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BooxK- 
BINDERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1933, 
to April 30, 1934, amd thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 


Union members to be employed. 


Hours: regular hours to be 44 per week, but 
at ithe employer’s option each employee may 
work only 5 days per week, with six day plant 
operation whemever necessary. 


Overtime: time and one half; work on Sun- 
days and seven named holidays, double time. 


The following wage scale is for day work. 
(Work on night shifts to be paid 15 per cent 
over the regular rate.) 


Wages for journeymen bookbinders 75 cents 
per hour. Wages for apprentices from $12.50 
per week during first half of third year to $25 
during second half of fifth year. Wages for 
journeywomen bookbinders 35 cents per hour. 
Female apprentices to be paid 28 cents per 
hour with am increase of 10 per cent every six 
months until journeywomen’s scale is reachied. 


Apprentices limited to one for first five jour- 
neymen employed and one for each additional 
four jourmeymen or major fraction thereof. 
The same limits are set im the number of 
female apprentices to journeywomen. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—THREE Datty NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS AND THE MAILERS’ UNION No. 
5 (INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION). 


The agreement which came into effect Jume 1, 
1929, and was summarized in the LaBour Ga- 
ZETTE, June, 1930, page 715, was renewed im 
1932, to May 31, 1933, with an amendment 
making the wage rate per week for night work 
the same as for day work, that is $41. The 
agreement was again renewed from June l, 
1933, to May 31, 1934, with the following ex- 
ception: 


Wages for jourmeymen $37.50 per week for 
both day and night work (a reduction of $3.50 
per week). Wages for apprentices from $16 
per week durimg first half of third year to $25 
during last half of fifth year (reductions of 
from $1 to $2 per week). 


Hours are unchanged at 48 per week for day 
work and 42 for night work. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO—NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
AND THE JNTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Locat No. 129. 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1932, page 1111, amd 
March, 1930, page 325 has been remewed from 
January 1, 1933, to December 31, 1933, with 
the following change: 


Wages for journeymen have been reduced 
from $43.50 to $37.75 per week for day work 
and from $46.50 to $40 per week for night work. 


Hours are unchanged at 47 per week for both 
day and night work. 
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WINNIPEG, MANITOBA-—-PUBLISHERS OF TWO 
Dalry NEWSPAPERS AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
Union, Locau No. 59. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 2, 1933, 
to November 2, 1933, and thereafter until no- 
tice of change from either party. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, July, 1932, page 818, amd September, 
1929, page 1050, with the following exception: 

Wages for journeymen stereotypers $39 per 
week (a reduction of $3 per week). Appren- 
tices from $15.20 per week during first year to 
$30.40 per week during fifth year (reductions 
of 5 per cent for apprentices. 


EDMONTON AND CALGARY, ALBERTA.—NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS OF EDMONTON AND CALGARY 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Locats Nos. 604 anp 449. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 16, 1933, 
to May 15, 1934, amd thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect amd summarized in the LABOUR 
GazETTE, July, 1932, page 818, and July, 1929, 
page 804, with the following exceptions: 

Wages per hour fer journeymen: 85 cents 
(formerly 96 cents); night scale $2.40 per week 
additional and lobster shift $4 per week addi- 
tional to regular scale. 

Wages for apprentices from 25 per cent of 
journeymen’s scale during first two years to 65 
per cent during fifth year. 

Certain other changes were made in working 
arrangements, payment for holidays, arbitra- 
tion proceedings, ete. 

The regular howrs are unchanged at 45 per 
week. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Hairax, N.S.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF  ELEC- 
TRICAL WoRrKERS, LocAL No. 625. 


Agreement male following strike reported on 
page 684 of this issue, to be in effect from 
June 7, 1933, to April 30, 1935, and thereafter 
from year to year until notice. 

Only local union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, with a 44-hour week. 

Overtime: from 5 p.m. to 10 pam. Monday to 
Friday, and from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. on Saturdays, 
time and one half; work after these hours and 
all work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen electrical workers: 80 
cents per hour (a reduction of 5 cents per 
hour). A journeyman in charge of two or more 
journeymen to be paid 10 cents per hour extra. 

Wages for appremtices: from 20 cents per 
hour during second year to 50 cents during 
fifth year. 

Not more than one helper allowed to a jour- 
neyman. 

For work out of the city, fare, board and 
travelling time to be paid by employer. 

Any grievance to be reported to the president 
or business agent of the union. 


St. PROSPERE, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS 
AND THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC UNIONS OF 
CONSTRUCTION WoRrKERS OF THREE RIVERS, 
QUEBEC. 


This agreement, which covers the work of 
repairing a church, came into effect June 6, 
1933, amd remains in effect until the completion 
of the contract. 

Only members of the unions signing the con- 
tract or other competent workers who will join 
the union or residents of the parish of St. 
Prospére to be employed. 

Hours: 10 per day. 

Overtime: time and one half. 

Wages: As this contract is for work outside 
the city of Three Rivers, the wage rates are less 
than the union scales for work in the city of 
Three Rivers. 


Wages per hour: bricklayers, masons, plas- 
terers, terrazzo setters, tile and mosaic layers, 
55 cents; teamster furnishing one or two horses 
45 cents; carpenters and joiners, plumbers and 
steamfititers, tinsmiths, pointers and cement 
finishers, structural steel workers 40 cents; 
electricians, painters, stationary engineers on 
portable machines, firemen, metal lathers 35 
cents; mortar mixers and celamite mixers and 
layers of reinforced concrete, layers of iron 
and earthenware pipes, junior journeymen 
plumbers, 30 cents; plaster mixer and hod car- 
riers 25 cents; labourers 20 cents; (Wood lath- 
ers to be paid $2.50 per thousand.) 


Business agent to have access to lists of em- 
ployees and to the job. Contractors are subject 
to fines if agreement is brokem or if workers 
are employed who are not union members or 
residents of the parish. " 


Any dispute to be referred to’ a joint com- 
mittee whose decision will be final and no 
stoppage of work pending settlement. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.-—CERTAIN ROOFING CON- 
TRACTORS AND THE SHEET Metat WorxKERS 
INTERNATIONAL ASsocrATION, Locan No. 116. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1933, 
to October 30, 1933. 


This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, October, 1932, page 1111. 


The wages and hours are unchanged at 65 
cents per hour and a 44-hour week. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—ToRONTO Society oF Do- 
MESTIC, SANITARY AND HEATING ENGINEERS 
AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS 
AND STEAMFITTERS, LocAL No. 46. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1933, 
to April 30, 1934, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, March, 1932, page 347, with the fol- 
lowing exception: 

Wages per hour: journeymen plumbers and 
steamfitters 85 cents (a reduction of 15 cents 
per hour). Wages for fifth year junior 
mechanics 55 cents (a reduction of 10 cents per 
hour). 
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Toronto, ONTARIO.—CuT STONE SECTION OF THE 
BUILDERS EXCHANGE AND THE ‘TORONTO 
LOCAL OF JOURNEYMEN STONECUTTERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION oF NortH AMERICA. 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, July, 1932, page 819, has been, 
renewed from May 1, 1933, to April 30, 1934, 
with the following exception: 

Wages for journeymen stonecutters have been 
reduced from $1 to 874 cents per hour. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—THE Mason AND GENERAL 
CoNTRACTORS AND THE GENERAL CON- 
TRACTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES, 
HAMILTON BRANCH, AND THE BRICKLAYERS, 
Masons AND PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Locat No. 1. 


Agreement made following the strike reported 
on page 684 of this issue. Agreement to be in 
effect from June 14, 1933, to April 30, 1934. 
Notice of change to be given before the expira- 
tion date. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 5-day week of 40 hours. 
(Previously the hours were 44 per week.) 

Overtime: only emergency work to be done 
between 5 pm. and 8 a.m. and will be paid at 
time and one-half rate. All work done between 
5 p.m. Friday and 8 a.m. Mionday and work on 
holidays, double time. 

Wages per hour for bricklayers and masons: 
90 cents (a reduction of 20 cents per hour). 

Wages for apprentices to be according to 
Bricklayers’ Apprentice Committee of Hamilton. 

Disputes to be settled by arbitration. 


HAMILTON, Onrario. — HAMILTON MASTER 
PLUMBERS AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION 
or PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, Locat No. 
67. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1933, 
to April 30, 1934, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 


This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the Lasour GazeETrTE, 
June, 1932, page 717, June, 1931, page 710, and 
September, 1929, page 1053, with the following 
exceptions: 

Wages for journeymen plumbers: 90 cents per 
hour (a reduction of 10 cents per hour). 


Any apprentice after serving four years and 
passing the examination to be paid 70 per cent 
of journeymen’s rate for fifth year and after 
that, the journeyman’s rate. 


Catgsry, ALBERTA—CALGARY ASSOCIATION OF 
SANITARY AND Heating ENGINEERS AND THE 
UniIrep ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND 
STEAMFITTERS, LocaL No. 496. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1933, 
to April 30, 1934, or for another year if no 
notice of change is given. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the Lazsour 
Gazerrte, September, 1932, page 1020, and 
September, 1931, page 1037, with the following 
exceptions: 

Wages per hour for journeymen plumbers and 
steamfitters: $1 (a reduction of 5 cents per 
hour ). 

Overtime: when necessary to complete a job, 
one-half hour extra may be worked at regular 
rate. Work from 5 p.m. to 11 p.m., time and 
one-quarter; work from 11 p.m. to 8 a.m., time 
and one-half, except for work after 11 p.m. 
lasting two hours or less, when double time will 
be paid. 

For work out of the city, travelling time at 
one-half of regular day wage, except for work 
lasting three days or less when travelling time 
will be paid at regular day rate. 





A new Act was promulgated recently by the 
German government relating to labour courts, 
conciliation boards and occupational com- 
mittees for home industries. The work of 
the labour courts was outlined in the Lasour 
Gazetts, December, 1931, page 1280, and pre- 
vious issues. The new legislation is stated 
to be of a transitional character, and in- 
tended to adapt the composition of the courts, 
boards and committees to the requirements of 
the new order in Germany, until such time 
as a new trade union charter has been com- 
pleted. 





The annual six-months’ contest for the 
“Pulp and Paper of Canada” trophy for the 
safest mill in Canada will run from July first 
to December thirty-first, 1933. The contest, 
will, as usual, be divided into two classes, so 
as to give both large and small mills equal 
opportunity. Rules for the contest are being 

65978—54 


formulated and will be sent directly to the 
mills. The results of the past seven years 
during which this contest has been held have 
shown an increasing interest in accident pre- 
vention work and definitely helpful results 
from this competition. 





Mr. Charles Beattie has. been appointed 
president of the Canadian Association of Rail- 
way Enginemen, Conductors, Trainmen, Yard- 
men, Telegraphers and Despatchers, in suc- 
cession to Mr. Syd. White, recently deceased. 
The new president was born in Scotland, 
where he worked on the Caledonian Railway 
for 12 years, coming to Canada in 1912. In 
this country he started railway work as fitter, 
afterwards becoming a fireman and engineer, 
and was vice-president of the C. A. R. E. 
before succeeding to the presidency. Mr. 
Beattie has had a long experience in negoti- 
ating wage schedules. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JUNE, 1933 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


| Bigs cost of the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices was again some- 
what lower, due mainly to a decline in rent 
and to lower prices for anthracite coal, while 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices continued the 
advance which commenced in March, the 
increase being due mainly to higher prices 
for grains and certain raw materials. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods in terms of the 
average retail prices in sixty-nine cities was 
$6.84 at the beginning of June, as compared 
with $6.86 for May; $6.79 for June, 1932; 
$8.16 for June, 1931; $11.10 for June, 1930; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); and $7.49 
for June, 1914. The most important advances 
occurred in the prices of beef, pork, flour and 
potatoes, while the price of butter was sub- 
stantially lower. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
was $15.41 at the beginning of June as com- 
pared with $15.57 for May; $16.20 for June, 
1932; $18.36 for June, 1931; $21.44 for June, 
1930; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); and 
$14.27 for June, 1914. Fuel was lower, due 
to substantial declines in the price of anthra- 
cette coal in some localities. Decreases in rent 
were reported from several cities. 

In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, 
again advanced being 67-6 for June as com- 
pared with 66-9 for May; 66:4 for June, 
1932; 71-8 for June, 1931; 100-1 for June, 
1926; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 
64-4 for June, 1914. One hundred and 
twenty-one quotations advanced, sixty-four 
declined and three hundred and _ seventeen 
were unchanged. Since the upward move- 
ment commenced in March the level of 
wholesale prices as measured by this index 
has advanced six per cent the greatest per- 
centage increase in a similar period since 1920. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials four of the eight main groups 
advanced and four were lower. The groups 
which advanced were: the Vegetables and 
Vegetable Products group, because of higher 
prices for grains and potatoes, which more 
than offset lower prices for flour, bran, shorts 
and coffee; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group, mainly because of higher 
prices for raw cotton, raw silk, raw wool, 
worsted cloth yarns and woollen cloth; the 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, due 


to price increases for lumber; and the Non- 
Ferrous Metals and their Products group 
owing chiefly to higher prices for copper, 
lead, silver, tin and zinc. The groups which 
declined were: the Animals and their Products 
group, because of decreases in the prices of 
calves, hogs, lambs, fresh meats, milk and 
butter which more than offset higher prices 
for hides, cured meats and eggs; the Iron 
and its Products group, because of reductions 
in the prices of pig iron, steel tank plates, 
and steel sheets; the Non-Metallic Minerals 
and their products group, because of lower 
prices for coal; and the Chemical and Allied 
Products group, because of declines in the 
prices of zine oxide and citric acid. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods declined, decreased prices for 
milled products, milk and its products and 
drugs more than offsetting higher prices for 
potatoes, onions, eggs and fish. Producers’ 
goods were considerably higher betause of 
advances in the prices of materials for the 
textile and clothing industries, for the leather 
goods industries, for the metal working indus- 
tries and for the milling and other industries. 

In the grouping according to origin raw 
and partly manufactured goods advanced 
while fully and chiefly manufactured goods 
declined. Canadian farm products, articles of 
marine origin, articles of forest origin and 
articles of mineral origin were higher. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of June of 
Seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every ° 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city ex- 
cept milk and bread are the average of quota- 
tions reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers, and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICHS IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for 
. an average family 








Commodities |Quan-|} (Tt) | (1) June| June] June| June} June} June] June] June} June} June] June} June} May| June 
tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1980 | 1931 | 1932 | 1988 | 1933 
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C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. @. Cr Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. Cc: c. 

Beef, sirlion...| 2 lb. | 27-2} 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-8) 76-8] 83-6 : : -6| 60-4) 69-8] 76-2) 76-0] 57-8] 51-0} 48-2] 44-0 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-2] 55-6] 54-2) 42-6] 35-0] 31-6] 33-0] 41-2] 48-2] 48-6] 32-0] 26-8] 23-6] 23-8 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8) 15-7) 17-1] 27-9) 27-7| 22-5] 19-1] 18-2) 19-1} 21-8] 24-5] 24-1] 17-8] 13-3] 12-1] 11-8 
Mutton, roast..| 1 ‘* | 11-8] 12-2} 16-8} 19-1] 21-0] 36-3] 38-4] 30-7) 29-3) 28-5) 31-4] 30-3] 31-2) 31-9] 26-3) 22-1] 21.4] 21-3 
Pork, lez......| 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 20-1) 37-7} 40-4] 32-7] 31-3] 26-6] 30-7| 26-3] 31-2] 30-8] 22-8] 15-0) 15-1] 15-7 
Pork, salt... .. 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0} 34-4] 35-2] 36-4] 69-6] 72-2) 58-8] 53-6) 50-2) 56-0] 51-8] 55-0) 54-4] 46-0} 30-6] 29-2] 30-2 
Bacon, break- 

ashen Bie. 1 “ | 15-4} 17-8] 24-5} 24-7) 25-6} 50-7) 55-8] 48-2) 41-3] 39-1] 42-6] 35-7] 39-6] 40-3] 29-9] 16-8] 19-9] 20-2 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2} 28-2} 40-6] 38-4] 37-2] 73-8] 76-4] 45-8] 44-0] 45-2] 48-6] 43-6] 44-0] 42-8) 30-4] 22-6] 25-6] 25-4 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz] 25-7] 30-0} 33-3] 33-7} 25-8] 44-8] 56-0) 33-5] 33-5] 31-5] 35-2] 36-0] 35-1] 35-6) 23-8] 19-2] 19-2] 19-2 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4} 28-1) 25-0} 38-7} 50-1] 30-8) 31-7] 29-5] 31-G| 32-3) 31-1] 31-7] 19-8} 15-1] 15-4] 15-3 
Mit 2 eee 6 qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6) 51-6] 71-4} 88-8} 81-0] 69-6] 68-4] 69-6] 70-8} 72-0] 72-0) 64-8] 58-2) 54-6} 54-6 
ae dairy..| 2 lb. | 44-2} 49-4] 52-0} 58-0] 52-4] 92-0/119-4| 65-0] 71-4] 72-2] 74-8] 79-8] 81-2) 69-6] 47-4] 39-0] 48-0) 41-8 
Butter, cream- 

(SAREE Peeantoe 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7] 31-9} 33-9] 31-2] 51-7] 66-8] 38-0} 42-C] 40-0] 41-3] 43-8) 44-7] 38-7] 27-6] 22-6] 27-0) 23-9 
Cheese, old....| 1 “ | 16-1} 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-4] 23-5] 40-4] 36-8] 29-8)/§31-21§31-6]§32-6)/§33-2|§32-@)§23-51§20-7/§19-8]§19-3 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7} 17-5] 19-1] 19-4] 30-5] 38-2] 30-6] 26-1/§31-2/$31-6}§32- 6] §33-2|/§32-6)§23-5/§20-7/§19-8/$19-3 
Bread (eA s. ee 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5) 66-0] 61-5) 64-5/117-0/144-0/123-0/103-5/102-0}114-0}115-5]115-5}115-5| 93-0] 88-5) 82-5) 82-5 
Flour, family../10 “ | 25-0} 28-0} 33-0) 32-0} 33-0] 68-0] 84-0} 64-6] 50-0/§45-0)§53- 0} §53 -0/§48- 0] §49-0}§33-0/§30-0/§27-0)§30-0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 21-5) 40-5} 42-5) 30-0) 28-0) 27-5) 28-5) 32-0] 31-0} 31-0] 25-0} 24-0} 23-0} 23-5 
ee eee ..| 2 “ | 10-4} 10-6] 10-4} 11-4] 11-8} 23-0] 33-6} 21-0] 19-6/§20-6]§21-8)§21-0)§20-6/§20-4/$18-6)$17-0/§15-8)§16-0 

eans, hand- 

picked!.....>. De 8-6} 9-4] 10-8} 12-4] 11-8} 34-4} 24-0) 17-4) 17-8] 17-6] 15-6} 17-8} 24-0] 19-0] 12-4] 8-4) 7-6) 8-0 
Apples, evapor- 

Swedaeta. epee alee 9-9 7} 11-5] 12-0] 13-1] 22-8] 29-2) 21-1) 24-1] 18-8] 19-8} 21-5} 21-5] 20-9) 17-2] 15-8} 14-9] 14-8 
Prunes, med- 

ium sizge.....| 1 “ | 11-5) 9-6} 9-9] 11-9] 12-3] 17-6) 27-5) 18-3] 19-7) 18-5) 15-8) 138-8] 13-6] 16-4] 11-8} 11-2) 11-2] 11-3 
Sugar, granu- 

cede va ee. 4 “ | 94-6] 22-0} 24-0] 23-61 22-6] 43-6) 90-4] 50-0} 31-2] 50-4] 31-6] 32-0) 28-4) 27-2] 24-8) 23-6] 31-2) 31-6 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 19-€] 9-8] 10-8} 11-0} 10-2] 20-4] 42-0} 24-0) 14-6] 24-0} 15-6} 15-2] 13-6} 18-0} 12-0) 11-4] 15-2) 15-4 
eg black sn |e S 8-2} 8-3} 8-7] 8-9] 9-O] 14-5] 16-5) 18-8] 13-7)$16-6)$18-0/§17-91$17-6)$15-1)§13-8)§11-4/§10-4/$10-2 
Tea, green..... x 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-2] 13-9] 16-9] 14-9] 15-0)$16-6)§18-0/§17-9)§17-6/§15-1/§13-8)$§11-4/§10-4/§10-2 

Oee Leo ze 8-6] 8-8] 8-9] 9-4} 9-5] 11-1] 15-2} 18-7) 13-5) 13-5} 15-3} 15-1] 15-1) 14-3} 12-3] 10-7] 9-9) 9-8 
Potatoes......| 4 bag] 24-1] 28-0] 30-3} 36-0] 53-6) 60-7/216-9} 26-6) 45-7] 49-0/100-7| 51-7) 43-7) 90-4] 33-7] 21-2} 31-6) 34-4 
Vintecaryet.o. . YWeat. 7 7 7 -8 -§ -G} 1-0 -g g -G§] 1-0} 1-0) 1-6} 1-0} 1-0 +9 g 9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ > $ $ $ $ 
AMR Foods.....|...... 5-48| 5-96] 6-95) 7-34) 7-49)12-78/16-S2/42- 16] 10-18) 10-23 11-06) 10-73)10-92/12-16| 8-16) 6-78) 6-86) 6-84 























Starch,laundry| 41b.| 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-3] 4-7] 4-9} 4-5) 4-1] 4-0] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1) 4-1) 4-0} 3-9] 3-8] 3-8 











Coal anthra- 


















































CECE a ee We ton| 39-5} 45-2) 48-1] 55-0] 53-2] 71-8]101-6]109-9}107-4/108-1]106-6}101-0/100-6|100-1) 98-5) 97-0) 95-6) 92-4 
Coal, bitumin- 

QUS: glean a 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 39-4] 58-1] 72-6] 77-6] 68-2] 70-3] 63-6] 63-3] 62-7] 63-0} 61-9] 59-7) 58-6] 58-4 
Wood, hard...| “cd. | 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5} 41-8} 67-4] 81-7] 87-9] 76-9] 79-8] 76-8] 76-6] 76-5] 76-4| 73-6] 68-1] 61-8] 62-0 
Wood, soft.....|““ “ | 22-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-1] 49-6] 62-1] 64-6] 57-4] 59-8] 55-9] 56-6) 55-2) 54-2) 54-2] 49-4] 46-1] 46-3 
Coalioil? 2s. 1 gal.| 24-0} 24-5) 24-4] 23-7] 24-1] 27-6] 36-6] 36-3] 31-2] 30-3] 30-7] 31-0] 31-1] 30-9) 29-5) 27-7| 27-0) 26-7 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

RISC eee A 41-50) 1-63) 1-76 1-91) 1-90] 2-75) 3-55] 3-76] 3-44] 3-48] 3-34) 3-28] 3-26) 3-25] 3-18] 3-62) 2-88] 2-86 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ ne $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent... 22>. 1 mo. | 2-37] 2-88] 4-65] 4-75] 4-86] 4-77] 6-32] 6-77] 6-935] 6-97] 6-87] 6-91] 6-96] 7-66) 6-98] 6-35)5-73a) 5-67 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TMOtals eee .||.t a8 §-37|10-56/12- 78 |14-G2|14-27/20-36/26- 81/21 - 74/29 -58/29- 72/24 -3i/29- 97/21 - 18/21 - 44/18 -36/16- 26 en 15-44 

a 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 

== 

> $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ 
Nova Scotias.....2. = 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-29/12-65/17-04/11-43/10-30/10-81/11-24/10-61/10-89/11-12} 8-41) 7-27) 7-19] 7-11 
Prince Edward Island! 4-81] 5-26] 5-81} 6-34] 7-23]..... 15-08/10-28} 9-50] 9-53/10-39] 9-77/10-04]10-42] 7-95] 6-78] 6-95] 6-75 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55) 7-04] 6-96/12-51]16-24]11-46/10-29]10-46/11-28/10-66]10-74/10-89} 8-40} 7-20) 7-24) 7-18 
QOpepecs weer. oe 5-15| 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 6-84/12-51/15-99]10-41| 9-54] 9-74/10-54| 9-85/10-04/10-14) 7-53} 6-23) 6-32] 6-23 
Onbarion.. 2 «chee 5-01] 5-60! 6-50} 7-20] 7-11]12-74]17-12]10-85/10-08]10-03]11-17/10-78}11-80]11-03} 8-04} 6-70] 6-83] 6-79 
WiamttOWas vee otk vost 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-06|12-45]16-83]11-30] 9-89] 9-72/10-27|10-45/10-54/10-88] 7-61] 6-54} 6-61] 6-60 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 7-88|12-74}16-47|11-53/10-03/10-25/10-56/10-85|11-21]11-21] 7-84} 6-62) 6-63) 6-70 
JNU O25 a2) NAc oe Be 6-02} 6-50} 8-00} 8-33] 8-14]13-15]17-12]11-16]10-02] 9-89|10-56]10-73]11-21/11-40| 8-07) 6-59] 6-51] 6-57 
British Columbia....| 6-96] 7-74] 8-22] 9-13] 9-13]13-65]18-18]12-68/11-48/11-31/11-81/11-87/12-32}12-46) 9-36] 7-57) 7-55) 7-63 








+December only. §Kind most sold. *Por electric light and gas see text. ; 
+tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. (a) Revised 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 
Beef Pork Bacon 
i |} See ga | 3 “i Sees oe) e 
LOCALITY i em 3 | ° Sk Be a S ag 8 Se 
Bat Bethe SH ek | eg Hens ame Rien] Og ie eat a ae 
@o)!@g]/ ao] 8a] ao] as | gs | 35 | Sis] 25 | a5 | Bd 
ia Na tel fi fel ld eile eh WB se fuser F ba P= SAE IRS Fd es 8 
Sl ss] sr (Ss lEpinds | 28 BOTT ste | es een ase 
BA] OR}]mal Ea gs S Be 22 gas ae) a BR 
a fa fa nD RD > A ey op) aa) fea) se) 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 22-0 | 17-7 | 16-7 | 11-9 | 9-5 11-8 21-3 15-7 45-1 20-2 2a°2 36-1 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 23-1 | 18-7 | 17-0 | 13-1 | 11-0 19-8 17-2 16-5 17-2 19-6 21-6 36-0 
1—Sydnevanci: iimettons 23-7 | 19-7 | 19-1 | 15-7 | 13-3 12-2 20 16-7 15-8 19-5 20-7 34-5 
2—New Glasgow.......... 24 20-5 | 15-6 | 11-3 8-8 10-4 15 17 16-9 18-8 20-9 35-4 
S=—Amherst. ct) ae ome 20 15 15 12 (2. Be Ree Se ee eee 16-5 15-5 20 PPV ee eee 
4-Bralilaxem sae eee e 25-7} 19-1 | 19-7 | 13-9 | 12 8-6 16-5 15-5 16-3 19-2 22-3 35-7 
B—=Windaor ese beeen. Slate eee Sento eh hs] See ene erate «sill ores Oe Cell teezaee etl eae eee 19 19-5 19-5 35 
6 Drur eee tee ae 22 Sp Geonl Loson| Let jel0 1D haat tee: ey 19-4 20-3 23-7 39-4 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 21 17-1 | 18 12-9 | 11-1 9 15 16-2 14-4 20-8 22-8 33°3 
New Brunswick (average)...| 24:5 | 19-6 | 19-9 | 13-1 | Wt-1 11-8 17-5 16-9 17-6 19-4 22-9 36-6 
8—Moneton.. oho iesceee. 23-5 | 18 18-7 | 13 10-3 nA a ee 16 14-1 20-3 23-9 36°5 
§—Saint John...........e.. 24-5 | 18-6 | 19-8 | 14 12-2 12. Sil). tee eee 16-6 17 17:3 21-5 35-4 
10—Fredericton............ 25 Dela s238-3u4 18 11-8 10 17-5 17-3 19-4 20 22-7 371 
11—Bathiirst).0250 0k 25 20 17-7 | 12-5. |-10 De Rh akt erst: 17-5 20 20 23-5 37-5 
Quebec (average)............ 19-9 | 16-4 | 16-7 | 10-8 | 7-2 7:5 22-0 14-0 14-8 19-4 22°2 35-5 
12—Quebecieassece ee sense 19-5 | 17-9 | 16-9 | 12-1 8-3 7-3 wil 14-5 14-4 19-5 23-3 32-1 
18—Three Rivers...........| 18-4 | 16 ibe) | ah loreal ea! 10-2 ew) 14-7 15-5 24-3 26 36-1 
14—Sherbrooke............ 2230 \ 17-2) | 22-2 | 13-8 8-7 9 20-5 14-5 17-4 18-3 21-2 39 
15—Sorelih: see ae ce ae 15 15 13-5 UB || 45) 5 17-5 12 15-7 18 25 35 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 16-5 | 18-3 | 14-1 8-9 7-2 7-9 20-5 11-9 13-2 19 22-7 33°7 
17—Sti Joon st). 2 oe sctete 1700) Wie2 16-0) ell if ll eae. 2 15-3 12 20 20-5 35°7 
18—Thetford Mines........ 13:56) | 12 fale 9-3 5-2 Le Tell ee a 11-7 16-3 18-5 20 35 
19—Montreal.............. 23-8 | 19-4 | 21-3 | 11-3 8-1 5-8 24-6 15-4 14 18-5 20-4 35-5 
20— Hull ae See ee eae 24 18-7 | 19-3 | 11-7 7:5 8 27 16-2 14-6 18-7 20-4 37-2 
Ontario (average)............ 22-4 | 17-9 | 16-6 | 12-2] 9-8 12-9 20-4 15-9 14-7 419-4 22-3 35-9 
I—Ottawaleusscceorece ss 25-3 | 19-9 | 18-8 | 138-1 8-4 9 23-9 15-1 14-7 19-5 21-4 36:2 
22—Brockville............. 24 18-5 | 17-4 | 11-7 | 8-7 Hie | sole A 15-2 12-8 20-4 22-8 36°5 
23—Kingston..i.....00000. 23-5 | 18-2 | 17-9 | 13-4 8-8 10-7 22-8 16-4 12-2 18 19-7 34 
24—Belleville.............- 18-5 | 15-5 | 16 12-7 | 8-7 1285 18 15-4 12-5 19-3 21-5 33°8 
25—Peterborough......... 21-3 | 17-1 | 16-8 | 11-6 8-8 12-5 25 15-3 15 18-4 20-9 31:7 
26—Oshawawiansces creer ¢ 20-5 | 15-5 | 15 10 10-2 13-2 28 15-2 14-7 18-7 HS | 35-2 
Zi OriNnan. cess ae ks ee 22 18 16-4 | 11-2 | 9-9 14-4 23-7 16-2 15-3 19-1 21-7 35 
28—— ROrOntoss weakens 23-6 | 18-4 | 18 12-4 | 11-6 13 23-3 17-3 15-7 19-4 24 38-5 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 23-7 | 19-3 | 20-3 | 12-6 | 10-6 USES I ris So 17 13-5 18-6 21-3 37 
30—St. Catharines........ 19-8 | 16-7 | 15-4 | 10-9 8-4 12-3 17 16-1 13-3 18-1 21-1 35°3 
31—Hamilton............. 23:6 | 18-7 | 18-9 | 18-8 | 11-6 14-1 15 L540 save 19-1 22-4 36-8 
$2-—Brantiord !,. s «sens + 22-8 | 18-7 | 17-4 | 13 9 13-7 25 16-8 16-5 19-2 22-1 36-3 
GRESLET kta comin ae Pee a ntwe. 25-8 | 21 18-6 | 14-5 | 12-1 15-4 21-2 16-2 12-5 19-3 22-5 35-7 
SA— Guelph sed aarvciemterisrers & 21-8 | 17-4 | 17-2 | 11-7] 11-4 13-7 17-5 14-2 15 18-9 21-9 36 
35— Kitchener............. 20 lyon eto 12-8 | 10-3 14-1 25 14-2 12 18-1 20-3 35-1 
36—Woodstock.,.........; 21°5 |18 17-2 | 11-9 | 10-1 1 Ort ote eee ae 15 14-2 18-8 21-6 34-5 
387—Stratford.......0..000- 21 | 1422.) 15-1 |112 9-7 13-3 20 15-3 12 19-5 22-8 35-4 
38—London.........cecce0- 22-4 WalSeorh 1022) |) 1227 | 9e6 13 19-8 16:5 15 20-2 22-3 35-9 
39—St. Thomas........... 22-6 | 18-7] 17-5 | 12-2 | 9-6 13-4 25 18-3 14-7 19-6 21-8 36-5 
40—Chatham............. 20-5 | 17-2 | 15-2 | 12-7] 8-9 14 14-3 15-8 13-5 18-5 20-5 35-8 
41—Windsor..).........0.. 20:7 | 16-7 | 15-5 | 12-8 9-2 12-5 ORS 15-4 13 17-1 20-1 35°3 
BD SAPNA Ns wie <eccicra tstaratorste 21 17-5 | 14 Desh ae 15 18 13-5 14° 19-5 23 34-6 
43—Owen Sound........... 20-7 | 15-7 | 13-7 | 10 9g 12-5 15 13-8 12 19 22-7 34-8 
44—North Bay............ 22a Lie NM) 16. (1 0-3 77 10 15 15-7 16-5 19-6 22 34 
45—Sudbury.............. 22-6 | 18-6} 16-6 | 12-6} 8-9 12-8 15 18-6 15-8 19-7 23 36:7 
46-—Cobalt®.. 8.05. hee 22-7 | 19-2°| 15-7 | 11-5 | 10-9 1 Per hs ee oe 15-7 17-7 19-8 23-3 35-9 
CVE Nprabnoniic pnw An | A 26-2 | 20-8 | 17-5 | 12-9 | 10-8 1 ee 17-6 17-2 19-7 22-6 37-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 20-8 | 15-7 | 15-7 | 11-8 | 9-2 11-9 17-8 15-8 17-2 20-7 23 35-7 
49—Port Arthur 2.4.08 ce eee 16 15 ive 10 12 20 16 18-5 23-4 26-7 39-4 
50—Fort William.......... 26-2 | 18 17 13-3 | 10-7 TA Bohn te rem 2308 18-2 18-8 23-1 27-5 41-2 
Manitoba (average)......... 20-7 | 15-8 | 15-8 | 10-2 | 8-7 10-6 29-6 14-5 12-7 22-8 25-6 38-3 
61—Winnipeg.....2. 22.2... 21-8 | 16-4 | 16 9-8] 9-6 10-2 22-2 15-2 15 22-6 25-5 37-8 
52—Brandones ee ein 19-5 | 15-2 | 15-6 | 10-5 7-7 11 19 13-7 10-3 22-9 25-6 38-7 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 21-6 |.17-0 | 15-7 | 10-2] 8-3 10-6 29-1 14-8 12-8 23-9 28°2 36-3 
HI—RELINAL Wve eese sees 22-1 | 16-4 | 15-3 | 10 8 10-2 21-7 14-6 16 22-3 26 35-3 
54—Prince Albert......... 22 Sa llidal LS 10-8 | 10-8 11 18-3 15 12-3 28 34:3 37-5 
65—Saskatoon............. 18-3 | 15 13-7 | 9-7 (fea 10-5 18-5 13-8 10 23-2 26-4 35-4 
56—Moose Jaw............ 23-7 | 18-9 | 15-7 | 10-1 7°3 10:6 21-7 1 UaSC7 | oeaae ae ee 22 25-9 36-8 
Alberta (average)............ 19-6 | 15-4 | 14-5 | 10-4] 8-1 11-2 20-5 13-5 13-6 20-3 23:5 33-4 
57—Medicine Hat......... 20 13-5 | 15-5} 11 9-5 11 22 ieee 13-7 22-1 24-5 32°5 
68—Drumbheller........... 16-5 | 138-5 | 14 9 5 10-5 20 12-2 13-5 19 20-8 35 
59—Edmonton............ 20-6 | 15-8 | 12-9 | 9-1 7-6 10-9 19-7 14-3 13-4 19-3 23-5 33 
60—Calgary SAN ee Se. Pe 21-3 | 17-7)| 15-5)| 11-2 9-6 12-1 21-7 15-3 12-5 22 26 31:8 
61—Lethbridge..:...0.<... 19-6 | 16-6 | 14-8} 11-8} 9 11-4 19 12-6 12 19 22-9 33:2 
British Columbia (average) | 24-3 | 19-5 | 17-0 | 12-3 | 14-2 14.6 27-2 17-8 17-0 22-4 26-3 39-9 
62—=Kernie. . Pas db. Se let 23-5 | 19 13-5 | 10 10 12 22-5 16 14 22 26 36-7 
G3 Nelson.¥ 3157.2. ant. 2 24-3 | 19 iksD (al) 102 10-8 3°7 28-3 17-3 18-2 21-5 26 39-7 
G4—T rail a) 2 Sc teec ce 19-25) 16-2) 15-4. 1 12-251 10-2 12-5 25-2 Ws 18 21-2 25-1 36-5 
65—New Westminster..... 24 19-4 | 17-6 | 12-4 | 10-6 14-5 27-5 16-4 18-2 22 24-7 36-9 
66— VANCOUVER. s5.0s0'n/oi00 26 20-6 | 17-1} 12-7 | 12-7 15-2 29-7 17-4 17-3 23 26-8 37-8 
Olea NW LCCORIS a cise ane onan sg oe 25-7 | 20-6 | 18-4 | 12-8 |] 11-9 16 26-4 17-8 15-9 22-6 25-7 39-1 
OSeNanAimaOs,. einen « one 27 21-7 | 18-7 | 13-8 | 13-3 17-7 30-7 TORS) een ree 24-7 29-3 44 
69—Prince Nupert.......... 25 19-2 | 19-3 | 12-1 | 10 15 27-5 21-5 17-2 22-2 27-1 4] 














sO eee ee — — — — 


a Price per single quart higher. 





b Price in bulk lower. 








c Grocers’ quotatians. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1933 


Fish Eggs Butter 














2 ig re) o 8 — . | 8 r) 
mire: = o = = vey Bia Se = oo Go 
et es % & as} 82 .| 2a & By; |oo PS 
geo)" 8 age a fi 3 aq S| ee glee. 8% a8 g 
SSqisag| 22a FE ES ae =5 3A Be 6 oy OPE. a ee ee 
$o8 | 257 | ag] 25 | 2s pea lt saca Ss cede ceciee” [ae | ae 
oO Ks be > fhe cet me be om >) i] 4 tH feo BY = 
gee |aek| Sif) 28 | 38 es |ea38) £2 | seelszek) 22 | FEE) fe 
oO co ea) a) fy oO 4 fy = Q oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
16-4 20-6 14-0 13-3 49-3 16-6 22-9 12-7 19-2 15-3 9-1 29-9 23-9 
8-7 a iY ffl ie ele auth Ses | pe Chee 44-9 13-9 15-4 13-8 20-6 17-2 9-6 23-4 27-1 
TS Sisl ree 4 a Sibee cere cs 40-7 13-5 15-8 13-6 25-7 10-11 20 24-90\ 1 
11-3 TUS || 8 ine Meee | nets OO 48-7 15 15-4 13 19 3 | 9-11 22-3 24-2 | 2 
rep sepa ee etait GION | Se andl er Bea | | Cea  ereapsel | Parte cee 15 14-3 15 15 4 8 ec 25-5 29 3 
Be aha (MMe ce Reese | Gece ses eae |Caees Setaeer 55 ee 15-1 14 23-1 5 Lae Sah See 29-5 | 4 
os cts Sires motels | tk b eit | Be ceric bi | prove een} | ina ae aaa | eas 15-2 12-7 20 Packs de 23 26-7 | 5 
Ale, ene 20 £ hice ee EOE 35 12 16:5 14-7 20-8 8 ¢ 26 28-5 | 6 
i oteesy EEL aptovietintc: | 6 Acero || ave Feber ul | Bcoseeeerirers cl | il W-iae oR becca: 22-1 14-2 17-2 4) 7-8 22-2 DET 
13-3 PAV Eod || cate ote Me ORE 56-7 15-8 19-0 13-8 29-9 ‘3 9-2 22-4 28-0 
12 OR) eee cal ere ee 50 16 20 14-2 20-7 -2 | 9-10 24-5 27-4 | 8 
15 Die Ba eee tlre 60 14-1 19-8 13 21 6 10 22-9 26-2 | 9 
18 UTES || ae ee Reseia| | Bert etree 60 17-3 PST 13-8 21 “4 8 22-2 Dio) 
certian. ee | |S Bene Bs | a See orator ee ego | © Maen Ga a hea eee 14-5 14 Slt Su cae y Sasa 20 23 ll 
woe PA PR aioe ibs eek | cRNA 59-8 16-6 16-0 12-6 19-7 -1 71-3 19-9 21-4 
eight eee || MEL er | Gece tere tree | Ps uesscreyeian || Meecha ay | Gesu cna) hoes 13-5 18-9 12-8 20-6 8 10 19-6 22-3 112 
a te eae! RRR (Pagers Pree || ao" Orta ci | Saree irae 16°5 15-1 13 18-9 6 See pi tee 21-4 113 
sce Po | ME eo REE oleae etree! beet eee Gil | ect ercmrkcts 18-3 15-7 12-5 21-4 2 6-7 18-2 20-1 |14 
5 dese hey o| | depoh eiemnl| | Bite letra och teArtenec| (8 oehe ores cll| Gram "Sacer 4a] es Meee 10-4 11-9 22-5 ‘5 Tae kes rdw cesta 21-2 115 
© sec, tes | OIE || BAPE ete rel | Sepmeneerie ctl Fle acaeeno | Gach 18 15-8 12-5 19-2 -2 5 12,4 eer 21-7 |16 
ee BEB oo eel Par ne. Salty ons s.2's 18 nee oee 12 Ie Sooie oe 6 He, RAK 22 17 
shen cs eke, ease lot sl | MESES el | Su dee cena |e cee even | Caio Maca 17-5 12-2 13-6 15 2°9 6 18-8 Pepa Nit 
i Nhl Secee Vi ico at | ea ie | Saweinenee ey, 50 15-8 21-5 11-8 23-3 -7 9 20-6 23 19 
ee se |B apsbeeerec || eeeiisseee in| | cect eepeisaesl 'S ro wecmrae || Cros 15 18-7 13 18-2 6 10 18 19-9 |2 
13-8 20-9 V7-1 10-0 47. 415-9 20°9 12-4 19-1 7 9-3 20-7 23-4 
14-3 22-3 SO sAG ieee. celica. «- 14-7 29-9 11-6 20-4 “4 10 19-3 21-6 |21 
Seltsore eae 25 ESB || Rentiweicta || prevention 15 PAREG | 2, Se as 8 15-3 8 18 22-4 |22 
10 18 LOS VR oe ane .cae 50 16 23°3 july 17-9 -7 8 19-3 21-2 123 
ee A eres Ee Aa aM RO. | [io ccrsuer shes 22-7 12 15-5 7a 22 22-9 124 
Peeters 15 ee) Oe E oe Roineennl! Mean IR donee 19-6 14 16-3 3-4 9 20-4 21-9 |25 
ieee WE pe UO dE tae leted ls Amewemta |B sis tees | occas races laimnures ross 31-7 12-9 19-3 “4 TO: vb Ra toe 23-6 |26 
eared: NOS ee 15 Meola |) is nee 15 24-5 12-8 16-4 2 9 22-8 25 Of 
14 25 TA BL eS eee ee 13-7 29-8 Uy 21-2 mt 10 20-7 23-+8 128 
vo thiaet oat 46 ree ealiiery | bro deere etal | Saeeeie intel | poorer 15 25-2 12-5 18-7 8 10 21-2 23-7 129 
llevss date cll ect esk-peo Bie | Cepetivesa Aid | elke liebe cent | Eacaciewenecec| NS | once eet 32-4 11-4 21-2 8 10 21 23-4 130 
ce ds outa Mle ehisleoo eit eat ceets ted | Bere eal te cieseercncira |e ne oS aman aca ge 30-1 12-8 20-2 “4 10 22 24-2 |31 
CORe A ree At PR e, a Pee eee eee LOTO: fang fhe oa 27-7 12 17-7 2 9 22-2 22-8 132 
Bic AL gel dep RE Ny le Meeresclee | ise Sette cos Cuneta a Coonan ar 17 25-4 12 20-8 8 9 22 24-1 133 
set arnelaply (Weise ee lO ober |e etibeee cc) | bicoSlentneeen ccm Bao tcraicte 30-8 11-4 19-6 7 10 20-3 23-1 134 
ib tte lt baad Salta 1A ek ie tll ck arenes cacceenectteemes | hearer nar a 19-4 11-2 17 9 g 20-5 23-9 |35 
Ce ene IL A Dot dare Peel oee oll eaetinerchacs ls crcl Groce |b og ibn | orca atic 23-9 MADD cere sore 2 8 20 22°6 |3 
omen RY RUM Ri ee eal os ceeded llebececet cans 17-5 25-3 12 18-5 2 8 22-5 Deyo) ANAM 
rataoet Cee. 19 ee Sree ea eee See 15 26-5 12:3 18-3 8 7 20-5 22-6 (38 
UH Seon « TPR Wl: Meee Eke ees ose . 15 32-5 12-9 16-4 6 10 21-5 24-6 139 
EROS ee Ok AA Pk) dal BORE Ree LO | (bine sel cays 23-7 11-7 13-7 “1 9 20-4 22-3 148 
eee a ieee et ee Re Palle ee ee Oe Soe bac 16-5 31:3 11-7 16-6 5 10 20 21-5 |41 
PIR Pe ee hee es el) Chee ims cet Ol | Ibe ateneins of 32°3 12-2 20 6 8 22 22°8 |42 
cele aplen tN Mee eecer tet ose se ttt tl eenelctianeen a ios eocuevericeel|| pao apetarnrty | Paencet aa ¢ 19-1 11-4 15-7 8-10 21-5 23 43 
cardia all so clbeeclie ll ENB | eee etetn a oe neseeen en UR | cece te 19-5 12 20-7 10 Me es.) 23-5 |44 
wh tp HIE, Oise (oles lene: Gor | Camera 42-5 3A ee 19-5 11 22-3 “1 11 20 23-5 145 
eet. | 22 lias ae 10 50 18 18-4 14-2 24-2 -2 LOisblsceeeeee 25 46 
aetna (Eee Yak kates Gian reece nee 15 19-8 14-4 27-2 8 10 a ras 24-8 |47 
a hse. Ola creates 13 ak Ee eee eae sree 27:3 12-9 21-9 “1 10 20 24-1 148 
witha Meee, Al| rales ctl Alls des > ee eee a se eared Ua Bl Uccnarn ges cc 31-1 14 20-7 “4 10 ALAR EET Da 49 
neo Ol keceek Sree. Dk oR GRR | Roane oy cere 19 26:3 14-4 20-7 -8 10 24 25-3 150 
17-7 22-0 PQA ee wee Ses Goshen 14-9 23-4 13-3 17-9 or) 8-4 19-0 22-4 
16 20-6 Tit ioe, MA wR eee Be 14-7 23-9 13-1 20-9 6 9 20 22-1 |51 
19-3 23-3 1 Sea oe mbes teate ceca lhe tee es ele 15 22-3 13-5 14-8 -3 |7-1-8-3 17-9 22-1 {52 
26-4 21-8 9- 13 Grle 3%... 17-5 21-0 12-6 16- 6 §-8 17-5 21-8 
19-7 21-4 CIDR leg teomae © Fl lemeceteennete 18-2 26-2 12 15 -7 10 16-7 21-7 (53 
23-1 23-7 10- UGS HS. Mere 16-5 15 14-7 14-3 -1 9 20-6 24-3 154 
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33—Galt......- aie slotera' erates 7-8 7-7 | 39-5 | 38-7 | 21-8 13-6 2-9 44-3 53 9-8 4-9 50-13-75 
34—Guelph....... slats estou: 7-6 7-4 | 40 43-3 | 23-8 12-1 3:1 45 50 10-3 5 13-75 
35—Kitchener............ 7-8 7-7 | 34-1 | 44-8 | 23-9 12 2-9 34 46-7 10 4-4 12-50 
36—Woodstock........... 7-9 7-8 | 38-5 | 40-2 | 26-7 10-6 2-8 50 39-5 10-7 4-7 25-14-50 
37—Stratford........--+0. 8 8 .| 48-1 | 42-8 | 23-8 11-8 2:9 43-8 50 11-3 5:3 15-00 
388—London....... soot eZhew) 7-8 | 41 39-1 | 22-7 13-8 2-9 39-8 43-7 9-9 4-7 14-50 
39—St. Thomas... serail coe 7-9 | 40-8 | 44-6 | 25 12-1 2-8 42-2 52-8 10:3 5-8 13-00 
40—Chatham............ 7-8 7-8 | 45 44-7 | 24-2 13-1 2-6 40-8 40 9-8 5-1 15-00 
41—Windsor.........0008. 7-6 7-2 | 37-4 | 42-2 | 24-3 13 2-5 39°8 60 10 4-9 15-00 
Qe SATMIA tosses cess see 8-1 8 39-8 | 47 24-5 DD 2:8 35 45 10-2 5-2 14-50 
43—Owen Sound.........- 7-7 7-5 | 50 39-4 | 23-2 11-2 2-9 36-2 60 9 4-3 14-50 
44—North Bay........... 7:8 assy) aD 46-7 | 25 14-3 2-9 40 60 11-2 4-7 -00-16-50 
45—Sudbury.......s.eee; 8-2 8-2 | 32 35-7 | 25 15-3 2-8 OLD WANs Me Seles UR eee 4-7 -50-16-75 
46-——Cobalty.. Witness de. 8-5 7-9 | 35-8 | 43-2 | 26-2 14-7 2-9 36-6 50 12-6 4.8 +75 
47—Timmins.,........... 8-4 8-3 | 35-9 | 46-1 | 25-6 16-1 3°3 40-8 56 14 4-8 + 75-18-25 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..... 8-2 7-7 | 34-8 | 47-5 | 24 14-2 2-9 41 60 15 4-6 00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 7-9 7-8 | 36-2 | 48-6 | 24-6 17-2 2-9 42-5 53-3 11-4 4-7 25-16-50 
50—Fort William......... 8-3 8-2 | 38-8 | 48-5 | 25 14:3 2-7 40-6 55 11-7 4-9 25-16-50 
Manitoba (average)........ 8:8 8-6 | 37-0 | 37-1 | 25-3 14-4 3-1 42-9 64-9 12-6 6-7 29-500 
51—Winnipeg............6. 8-7 8-6 | 36 388-3 | 24-9 13-8 3-1 45-7 54-4 12-1 7 19-50 
62—Brandon............. 8-8 8-5 | 38 35-9 | 25-7 15 3-1 40 55 13 6-3 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 8-6 8-6 | 33-7 | 39-1 | 26-7 20-3 3°6 45-2 55-0 14-4 G4, [AS Scone 
5I—RePMNa. she. 2 see ees 8-8 8-8 | 28-3 | 83-5 | 26 20 ral Pod ie IB Say ate ie 15 Ody (Ge. ee ose 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-5 8-5 | 32 40 28-7 20 al 3:6 AQ |) ie eee Bal toe eee 6:2, [Ret ae eee 
565—Saskatoon............ 8-7 8-5 | 83-8 | 41-9 | 26 19-3a] 2-8 40-6 55 13-3 Bridie ear eee 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8-5 | 8-5 | 40-7 | 41-1 | 25-9 21-7al 4-6 DD. |e ae Se 15 (Sm ae eae BS 
Alberta (average).......... 8-3 8-3 | 33-4 | 37-8 | 26-2 16-8 3-4 41-6 53-8 13-2 SOL Wales oar ees be 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-9} 8-5 | 36-6 | 40 26-6 20 al 3:3 45 60 12-5 6 g 
68—Drumbheller.......... 8-6 | 8-2 | 27 BD 25-6 18-3a] 3-5 Bork La, dee MM eae ets SA ben te Hee oe 
59—Edmonton........... 8-2 8-3 | 38-3 | 41 25-4 15-3a} 3-5 44-5 48 13-6 Oe PRA aoe. 
60—Calgary.............. 8-1] 8-1] 31 30-6 | 25-2 15-3a} 3-3 40 CO ee eee 5:3 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 8-8 8-4 | 34-1 | 42-2 | 28 15-3a} 3-6 40 55 13-6 WO ee ee een Ae 
British Columbia(average) 8-0 7:6 | 36-2 | 37-2 | 26-8 21-4 3:5 49-5 55°3 11-8 oy alt Ee a rh 
62—Hernie!. o.oo. eee 8-7 8 40 38 25 20 al 3-5 AQ jee ee 12-5 2) (eae nha 
3-—Nelson..c ee. s. oe cers 8-6 8-2 | 37-5 | 38-3 | 27-5 23-3a} 3-9 55 60 14-2 Vi (cas ie, es ees 
G4——Trail ees. ce eb eke 8-4 8-3 | 36 40 24-3 25, al 7358 45 50 11 O: @ [ee aes rn 
65—New Westminster....} 7-4 (2 | 33-6) 33-1 | 25-6 19s al 3 46-3 54 10-9 Se [ERM ae dee 
66—Vancouver........... 7-2 7-2 | 36-8 | 35-5 | 25-1 20-2a| 2-9 44.4 59 10-2 Gyan al eae Sees 3 F 
67—Victoria..........0... 8-2 7-7 | 34-1 | 34-4 | 25-9 21-3a} 2-8 46-8 54-2 10-8 D7 (eRe ae ee 
68—Nanaimo............. 7-5 6-9 | 40 41-2 | 28-6 22 al 4:3 54-8 50 12-5 O49, |e tees 
69—Prince Rupert........ 8 7-2 | 31-7 | 36-7 | 28-3 yaa) (eee 2% ae een 60 AAS See Seeonet eae irvenne er rele ch 








s. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c¢. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
extensively occupied by workingmen, but aome at $22-$23. p. Mining company houses less than 6 rooms $20, others $40 and 
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Wood Rent 
=) 
> & 
3 , - _ Six-roomed 
8 a g be | Six-roomed} house with 
Es 8 2. ns be a oe 3 = co with ewe 
Og @ wD @ 92 4 | =»{moderncon-| modern 
£3 s &§ 82 8 is ga 8 gas a | 2B] veniences, con- 
=a © "Sk 3 Hh, = ers ES o = |'Q | per month | veniences, 
=o rs a a a2 & o=a-9 S28 moa S jea per month 
A 5 br ty om a | 5 |S 
$ $ $ $ $ C. Cc. $ 
9-344 11-642 9-917 11-789 7-403 8-995 7-500) 26-7 {10-2 22-677 15-938 
8-225 9- 7-600 8-167 3D: 6-508 5- 29-9 |10-1 21-833 14-583 
6-50- 7-25 9 6-00 SOOM, Roe Me re lo Arran Bier ceed erscons Moko s eter 29-6 {10 |15-00-24-00 |12-00-15-00 | 1 
6-50- 6-75 9 5-00 7-00 4-00 5-00 4. 30 10-3115-00-25-00 |10-00-12-G0 | 2 
5 ta MO SC Ord etd Sle sll ft lesa Aries etl fee: Sote Se aoe hee semesters a! lee Mostra 2 bre Planet Some 98-5 110 115-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
9-00-10-00 10 10-00 10-50 7:00 8-00 7: 31-4 | 9-8123-00-37-00 |15-00-24-00 | 4 
oo eles sc oldleoenene Oued houeaenood) oad Gees to. d a|teoe ari cee Marceciertors Gs 6] kota Sige ace tgs 30 10 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
ONS Nh 4 ED all Bie 6 IRE | heh A eel lich: eel, oR ie bye oie eeaieec ite ae, ot aan ie aM Ete ORE 29-8 |10-3]20-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
8-30- 9-40 10 8-00 9-25 6-25 7-25 6: 29 10 |21-00-26-00 |10-00-17-00 | 7 
9-813 i 8-000 8 ae 6-069 2-395 7: 28-1 | 9-9 23-259 13-375 
9-75-11- 75g 11-00¢ 7-00¢ 8-0 5-00¢ 6-00¢ g 30-8 | 9-9122-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
8-50-11-00 |11-00-12-00 |8-00-10- 00 8-00-10- is 6-00- 8- 00 7-50-10- 00” 7-00- 8 29-2 | 9-7/18-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 | 9 
9-00-10-00 TD ECUNGH IL, ec x. 8 AMM lecests ote the ener Oke Goer cate Went So, etese, Games| [ke Gian once Grats 27-2 | 9°9 25-00 18-00 }10 
COOH leg Oe AE ye oti || Sie es at lees Orie 8 einer ee Re ENB Oo rain ENC tec A0c. oS eRe NES Bo On Berane 25 10 18-00 15-00 11 
8-850 VW 10-583 11-476 8-251 9-285 8-850) 23-1 | 9-6 20-278 13-563 
10-00 iu! 12-00c¢ 12-00c¢ 10-67c 10-67¢ 6-75e| 22-2 |10 |20-00-80-00 }..........-. 12 
8-00 11 10-00 14-00¢e 8-00 12-00¢ 10- nage 10 |16-00-25-00 | 8-00-18-00 |13 
9-00 13 8-00 9-00 7-00 8-00 8- 24-7 | 9-9]20-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
ppen ee. sie ER Wie eters fiaestore ute seat SAO ROSOOLI Mee. meee | LOS OU sm OU te aca rene |ocO 10 {14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
A son ee eens 11 10-00c 11-335c 7-335¢ 9-335¢ 7: 19-1 110 116-00-22-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
tr el eee eee ee err Ae Were ee crete cect s [ie ern worsens | setevecezers jopevstages| jogs .ciaielace apsies > 20 8-3]18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
sess ics AR ie Wee ied Ss edd Ph gitar cl Seas S cRe O tae SiG feikte Ste icya| eaeettcc & a Sokal taba Ge ae ao 23-6 | 9-1110-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 |18 
8-00 g- 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 12-00c | 26-4 | 9-4/18-00-30-00 |14-00-18-00 |19 
9- 13- 8-50 9-50 5-50 (ot Ohl le alinwatay eee 24-5 | 9-3]20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |20 
10- 11- 10-617 42-845 8-428 10-439 9-123] 24-9 | 9-9 23-056 16-538 
9-25 |11-75-12- 8-00 9-50 7-00 8-50 5-00 | 25-7 | 9-6/20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
mH i 8 eee 12- se we eh AA ons Msc re roal Ieleueteateh Raee ee Cees renee ae en eee et, 10 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 22 
7-50 112-50-13- 12-00 15-00 10-00 14-00 12-00e} 24 10 |18-00-23-00 }15-00-18-00 |23 
1G Lots) ee shee OA 11-00 12-00 9-50 DoS els eee ERE ots 23-4 | 9-8]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 124 
9-00-11-00 }11-00-12- 10-00 11-00 6-090 7-00 5-00 | 25 8-9]18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |25 
10- 9-5 12-00 14-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 | 27-5 110 |12-00-20-00 | 7-00-12-00 |26 
9- 12- 8-00 | 9-00-10-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00- 8-50 ]............ 25 10 |19-00-24-00 |12-00-19-00 |27 
10- 10- 14-00 18-00 11-00 13-00 11-00 | 23-2 | 9-7/22-00-28-00 |17-00-20-00 |28 
2 g g g g g g 93-82} 9-8]18-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 29 
7: 10- g g g g g 22-5g| 9-8/22-00-32-00 |15 00-22-00 |30 
9- 10- 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 25-3 | 9-7/20-00-30-00 |12-00-20-60 |31 
11- AUD EAS) OH PE rare eee UeyoU MA Se yen eeore 13-00 8-348c] 24-4 110 |20-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 132 
10- i1- 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c] 21-5 {10 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
9-50-11- 1i- 12-00 13-00 L050) 110 -OGSL22 50". e ak eee 94-8 110 |20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |34 
10-00-11 11- 13.00-14.00]15-00-16-00 10-00 2 OOM a faces: 91-8 | 9-9120-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |35 
11 ETO OM TEN Ane PRESSE, AEOCAE. .. eeihos erate | omnis ate bs ete o> 21 9-1/20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 136 
8-50-10 12- 15-00 16-00 12-00 4 OOD Rise = owes 21-6 110 |20-00-30-00 }15-00-20-00 |37 
9-00-10 TOS OQ =U: OO) |S a csnuscd-eue heR NG ere e ts 10-59c 8-25c] 23-7 | 9-7120-00-30-00 |14-00-20-00 [38 
9-00-10 LOeQ5=1k DO e Ts wre. e GeO all A tee A AA) ee Sc tts 12-00c] 22-1 110 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 139 
9-00-10 TRGVSUOTOD (tie Susi oh Mi US a RE A Lr 7 ree Me i fe] Pa ere eee 93-4 | 9-8118-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |40 
8-50 LOSOOMIR.. 3 sehen SAO Ciewe. aoe rs 14-00c 8-00c} 25 10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 {41 
7-50- 9 AMON es eee eS ae onc Balin cri pinatad o 4|| Geer eemes ol | Pann eee ca ca 92-2 110 |20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |42 
Pees oe 10 A A AN Sl eg Baie er lin BAL aril! 3 eens ete atte toiche ee ae ne = 93-2 110 |20-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 |43 
12-50-12- Rall hence ee ame Rese Sae eh RR 31 lw Rt aha Peles 6:9'o 0 te. ll rareak aes Ose 30 Dae, See een hae a once 44 
8-50-13- TSO Rare eee LORD UCI ener 10-50¢ 12-00c} 30 10 n 18-00 |45 
OMRTALL GORE READ OTA © HO aA e. tO SOC Ae Rea LOSOM Le tae. eater) por 9- 22-00 14-00 |46 
14-00-14- TH AOCHUSS50u 2 eee. Peel. ee 5-00 | 7-50- 9-00 |............ 35 Q- p 47 
7-75-10- 9- 5-00 7-50 4-50 6-00 6-00c} 26 9-9]15-00-22-00 |10-00-15-00 148 
9-50-12- 10-00-11- 5-75 6-50¢ 5-35 Grille Aen... sree 97-1 110 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |49 
8-00-13: 10- 6-00 7-00 5-50 (Ha ROR Ses oc ae 27-2. | 9-71/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |50 
30- SG Sah: eee Seals Bee ee tee 6-125 6-875 6- 25-2 | 9- 24-959 16-258 
9-50-12: Loe HOSISASOU |. nee. «dh| - eA soins 4-00-6-50 | 5-00- 7-50 6-00c} 25 9-7/22-00-32-00 |13-00-22-00 j51 
R50 1062h 12 00-LO-Oml ewan cmeits | cere oc eee 6-00-8-00 | 6-50- 8-50 7.00 | 25-3 | 9-8}18-00-27-00 |12-00-18-00 |52 
8- AG SRo les eee Allon begat cnc 4-750 8-781 9-750) 29-2 |i1- 25-000 16-875 
8-50-12- (HOIST N le, SS | Ss ene en NORE cee 6250 —LO S00 he. x eteten « aoe 26-5 110 |20-00-35-00 |18-09-20-00 |53 
8-G0- 9- LOOOW IRAE. St ce OME 3-00-4:50 | 4-50— 6-00 |]...........- 30 12-3/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
7-50- 9- ie SO vl eee Rake Ms: licen ches Pha ee 5-75 | 6-25-10-00 7.50 | 29-7 |10-6/20-00-30-00 |12-00-20-00 55 
5-25- 9- Ars) ne MRE Are oe tenga eco il ees eu adeuteteness 13-00-14-001 12-00i| 30-6 |11-1/20-00-30-00 |12-00-18-00 |56 
3: LQ: O00) WOR rte least Biba crco 5-580 6-599 4. 29-6 |10- 23°62 17-690 
g g g g g g g 31-7g|10 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 57 
CSOT. See eas RIE ce I ore eee Ee [Shencicgaeds 3 cRNfh oS: emenstaye aioe 4-50 | 30 10 r ie 58 
3 R= OOO kn here ook nell Ge ere «Gaeta een letenoeene ool 5-00 7-00 5-23c] 29-8 |12 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-25-00 59 
7-50- 8-00h|f & g 10-00 2 g 6-60 6: 00¢ 4-00g] 28-32/10 |20-00-28-00 15-00-20-00 |69 
LSE SS TAGS eS 6 ekg aaa WM niaacls Oc llo Onto Siiuittan 4 Oi ieitonaa cares | Ciba ice Ogka 4-00 | 28-3 |10-7|18-00-26-00 |10-00-16-00 61 
9 TU O09 raed: oie eee; ae 6-875 7-23) 4-814) 32-9 |12- 22-188 15-759 
ees OD eae ahd ae. AIA eee foe A eas Satas | on ema age. Soke’ + Gye 37-5 |12- 18-00 16-00 |62 
9-00-11- 12-OOL | SAAS Sek SOMES > ae GEOO=7E00NP S2O0-LO S000) 5 cee os cecil © enter 12-4/20-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 |63 
8-50-— 9-50 13e OOh|. Sees. rlien.. coeee teat aA 6-00 7-25 GepOM eae 12-5}20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |64 
9-50-10-50 OAS ONS oc OAc: ReRA osa piece |e GIoe ses cae 5-09 3-50 | 30 11-5/15-00-20-00 |10-00-15-00 {65 
9-50-10-50 TO SO See Set en, center he ilies starter eas 6-50 4-50 | 29-3 |10-6]18-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |66 
8-75-10-75 QO) |. once». custerelleree ota oo 6-50 8-42¢ 4-77e| 32 11-2/20-00-25-00 |12-00-15-00 |67 
ER SD OSI. Het els. ctat a aoc lereacuerree incu aeettwaten sie tasted ia eteaa: «cheer aoa COU ee Re 93.7 |12-5120-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
AZO tai DO Me 1 btaeeens soto hs persue tel Paxeuel le Morenai me aenats + 6-00-11-00i} 7-00-12-00: 4-80c| 35 13 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 
BSS EE Nana gas weed oxtenanvely ho mnites 7. TIncludine biren, a, Houses with convenienoes not 
{. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 1. Including biren. n. Houses with conveniences not 


up. r. Mining con:pany bouses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rcoms, $10-$40. s Delivered from mines. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1826=100 
—eo—Oo—o>wo*“0*w=0aqgwa@«Sooeowywewewoewewsw=s= aonaeasa=S=S= $=S=S$S0S0S000m0m0mn9BD9o 


Commodities Com- 


June] June] June] June} June] June} June] May} June 


modities | 1913 | 1918} 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929] 1930} 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1933 


aan a el RE, ES SS | ee ey Pe ee SS ee es eae 


*All commodities. > 27.2 eena. 502 
Ciassified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 








64-0)127-4/155-0}110-0} 97-3]100-1] 98-7] 96-9] 93-4] 87-7] 71-8] 66-4] 66-9] 67-6 


I, Vegetable Products........ 124 58-1/127-9}167-0]103-5) 86-2}100-6]104-7| 96-4] 84-8] 83-0] 57-9] 54-7! 61-Gl 61-7 
II. Animals and their Products 74 70-9) 127-1/145-1}109-6} 96-0}100-8| 98-8]105-8]167-7] 97-0] 70-5] 57-0] 58-71 58-6 
Il. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

PFOCUCtBE. so seek secrete 60 58-2)157-1/176-5} 96-0}101-7} 99-7] 92-5} 93-9] 91-6] 82-1] 74-6] 69-3] 69-31 70-0 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
IPANOD ee er ee Teen es eee 44 63-9) 89-1]154-41129-4/106-3/100-1] 97-9] 99-1] 94-0] 89-1] 79-7] 70-5] 59-8] 62-0 
VY. Iron and its Products....... 39 68-9) 156-9) 168-4) 128-0)104-6/100-0] 96-6) 92-7] 93-8] 91-2] 87-4! 86-6] 84-5] 84.2 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Gheirsproduets seen. ae: 15 98-4/141-9/135-5} 97-0] 97-3} 98-7] 90-4] 92-3] 98-7] 77-8] 62-1] 56-6! 64-7] 68-0 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
iIPFOMUEtBIA sees oss cae | 73 56-8] 82-3)112-2/116-6]107-0} 99-0] 94-1] 91-3] 93-0] 90-5] 84-8! 85-9] 84-0) 83-5 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UGUS AAs .5cisa base ois Se ae 73 63 -4)118-7)141-5)117-0)105-4]100-0) 98-5) 95-2] 95-61 93-0} 86-7] 83-4] 81-5] 81-2 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods.......... 204 61-9] 107-0)140-0]108-0} 95-1/100-6) 95-4] 95-4] 93-4] 89-5! 75-4] 70-5] 71-11 70-6 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DACCO seh cere eee nL eee 116 61-8}119-4)151-0)105-4) 90-2] 99-6/100-5] 98-9] 96-7] 94-2] 68-9] 59-71 64-41 64-1 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 88 62-2) 91-4)126-3)111-41101-4]101-2) 92-0] 93-1) 91-2] 86-4] 79-8 77-7| 75-5) 75-0 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 351 67-4}131-5)163-1)112-8! 99-11100-4]100-7] 98-8] 93-5] 85-0 68-0] 638-1] 63-9] 65-5 
Producers’ Equipment...... 22 55-1} 80-4/108-6}113-8}104-1! 96-9} 97-4] 92-4] 94-0] 91-4] 89-1 88-1] 86-7} 86-6 
Producers’ Materials........ 329 69-1)138-3)170-4)112-6) 98-2}100-8/101-1] 99-5] 93-4] 84-31 65-7] 60-31 61-4] 63-1 
Building and construction 
MAtELialse ns soe cen bua, 97 67-01100-9)144-0)122-8/108-7! 99-5) 95-5) 96-5] 98-6] 92-21 82-8 76-8] 75-6] 78-9 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 | 69-5)147-2/176-6]110-2} 95-8]/101-1]102-3/100-2} 92-2) 82-5] 61-9] 56-6] 58-3] 59-6 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
AC PEO LC ys aeons aa 167 58-2/131-3]169-51103-4) 89-11100-0/102-5| 95-2] 84-9 80-4) 58-5] 54-5] 61-0] 61-7 
BewAN dl ee eee ae 96 70-4)129-91146-6]109-6] 95-5} 98-9] 97-0/102-6]103-5 92-8! 70-8] 57-9) 60-2) 60-0 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-611382-9]161-6]102-8! 86-7) 98-8/107-01102-5| 93-1 86-1] 56-0] 47-6] 51-2] 52-6 

Ade OMarinG Aisa ee E ene 16 64-4)111-1]111-7} 91-6} 91-9] 99-4/100-4| 96-7/102-8 94-8} 72-7] 61-9] 59-3] 60-6 
LLL HOTeStA Sonar cee ae 52 63-9) 89-1)154-4]129-4/106-3/100-2] 97-8} 98-9] 93-9 89-0] 79-6] 70-6] 60-0] 62-2 
EVeeMineralsenegs. ae cadet oe ae 183 67-0)111-3]131-4}117-6}105-8} 99-6] 93-6! 90-8 93-0] 87-8] 80-2} 81-1! 79-8] 80-0 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 63 -8]120-7)155-7|107-5} 94-8] 99-2/102-2] 98-3] 92-9] 84.6 61-3] 53-8] 56-2) 57-9 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
WA bas Pey eet Rion aie ee aia SO. 276 64-8! 127-6] 156-8}116-7]100-5|100-1] 96-3] 95-3] 91-1 87-2] 74-0] 69-4} 70-6] 70-2 


* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 734) 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. ‘The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 


The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics were available when 
first published in the Lagsour GAZzeTTe in 
January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But, as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 


ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living | 

The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen's families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost cf coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
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electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expendi- 
ture, and have been brought down to date 
each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were again slightly higher, 
sirloin steak averaging 22 cents per pound in 
June, and 21-6 cents in May and rib roast 
16-7 cents per pound in June as compared 
with 16-5 cents in May. The prices a year 
ago were 25-5 cents for the former and 20-6 
cents for the latter. Veal was down from an 
average price of 12-1 cents per pound in May 
to 11-8 cents in June, decreases being most 
pronounced in Ontario. Both fresh and salt 
pork advanced, the former being up from 
15-1 cents per pound in May to 15-7 cents 
in June and the latter from 14-6 cents per 
pound to 15:1 cents. 


The price of milk was unchanged at an 
average price of 9-1 cents per quart, decreases, 
however, being reported from Winnipeg and 
Medicine Hat and an increase at Brantford. 
Butter was again lower in most localities, the 
price for dairy being down from an average 
of 24 cents per pound in May to 20-9 cents 
in June and creamery from 27 cents per 
pound in May to 23-9 cents in June. Cheese 
was also slightly lower at an average price 
of 19-3 cents per pound as compared with 
19-8 cents in May. 

The price of bread has remained unchanged 
since March at an average price of 5:5 cents 
per pound. Flour was slightly higher in many 
localities, the price averaging 3 cents per 
pound in June as compared with 2-7 cents in 
May. Onions were seasonally higher at an 
average price of 5:6 cents per pound in June 
as compared with 3-9 cents in May. The 
price of potatoes was somewhat higher in 
most localities, the price averaging $1.03 per 
ninety pounds as compared with 95 cents in 
May. The price a year ago was 64 cents 
per ninety pounds. Granulated sugar was up 
from an average of 7-8 cents per pound in 
May to 7:9 cents in June. This is an advance 
of 2 cents per pound from the low level of 


5°6 cents in March. The price of anthracite 
coal declined from an average of $15.29 per 
ton in May to $14.79 in June. Substantial 
decreases were reported from many localities. 
The price of bituminous coal and wood 
showed little change. Lower rates for rent 
were reported from several cities. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The prices of grains for the most part were 
considerably higher. No. 1 Manitoba northern 
cash wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur 
basis, advanced from an average of 63-3 cents 
per bushel in May to 66-8 cents in June. The 
high price for the month was 79-1 cents 
reached on the 27th, which is the highest level 
reached since October, 1930. The low level 
was 62-1 cents per bushel reached on the 8th. 
Unfavourable weather conditions in Australia 
and North America were said to be factors 
in the advance in price. In coarse grains 
western barley was up from 36:1 cents per 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1933” 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 














4 
/- Cloth-| Sun- | All 

Food ight Rent ing | dries | items* 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 108 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 180 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Jan. 1932 105 152 158 123 162 133 
Feb. 1932 100 151 158 123 162 132 
Mar. 1932 99 151 158 123 162 131 
April 1932.... 98 150 158 123 162 131 
May 1932 94 148 148 120 162 127 
June 1932.... 93 148 147 120 162 126 
July 1932.... 92 148 147 116 161 125 
Aug. 1932.... 96 148 147 116 161 126 
Sept. 1932.... 95 147 147 116 161 126 
Oct. 1932.... 96 146 147 114 161 126 
Nov. 1932.... 97 145 143 114 161 125 
Dec. 1932.... 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Jan. 1933... 95 145 141 112 161 124 
Feb. 1933.... 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar. 1933 .. 91 145 141 112 160 122 
April 1933... 93 144 141 107 160 122 
fay 1933..... 93 143 7132 107 160 121 
June 1933.... 93 142 131 107 160 120 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%: Fuel 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. t+ Revised. 
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bushel to 37-5 cents, flax from $1.10 per 
bushel to $1.35, rye from 44-9 cents per bushel 
to 52-8 cents and oats from 28-3 cents per 
bushel to 29 cents. The price of flour at 
Montreal was 30 cents per barrel lower at 
$5.10. Bran and shorts at Montreal also were 
lower, the former falling from $18:17 per ton 
to $16.90 and the latter from $19.13 per ton 
to $17.79. Raw sugar at New York was up 
from $1.49 per ewt. to $1.58, while granulated 
at Montreal was unchanged at $6.37 per cwt. 
Ceylon rubber at New York was up from 5-7 
cents per pound to 6-9 cents. Increasing con- 
sumption in the United States was said to be 
an important factor in the movement. In 
live stock choice steers at Toronto were 
‘slightly lower at $5.10 per hundred pounds. 
Veal calves at Toronto were down from $5.74 
per hundred pounds to $5.33 and at Winnipeg 
from $5.14 per hundred pounds to $4.37. 
Bacon hogs at Montreal were down from $6.09 
per hundred pounds to $5.96, the same grade 
at Winnipeg declining 17 cents per hundred 
pounds to $5.05. Lambs at Montreal declined 
from $12.21 per hundred pounds to $9.08 and 
at Toronto from $10.63 per hundred pounds 
to $9.22. The decline in live stock prices was 
said to be due in part to the large supplies 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


45 HE accompanying tables, which appear 
quarterly, give the official and certain 
other index numbers of cost of living, retail 
and wholesale prices in Great Britain and 
several of the principal commercial and in- 
dustrial countries. The following notes afford 
information as to significant changes and con- 
ditions affecting prices in these and other 
countries. The index numbers of the cost of 
living are from official sources unless other- 
wise stated. The authorities for the wholesale 
prices index numbers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924—100, was 
59-7 for May, an increase of 2:2 per cent for 
the month. Among foods, a substantial in- 
crease In cereals was partly offset by a slight 
decrease in meat and fish. The industrial ma- 
terials groups all showed increases with the 
exception of coal which declined 5-4 per cent 
for the month. 

The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877=100, was 80-9 at the end of May, 
an advance of 3-1 per cent over the previous 
month. The advance was confined almost en- 


on the market. Fresh eggs at Montreal were 
2 cents per dozen higher at 21 cents, while at 
Toronto the price advanced from 184 cents 
per dozen to 204 cents. Creamery butter at 
Montreal declined from 22-3 cents per pound 
to 20°9 cents and at Toronto from 22:2 cents 
per pound to 21-1 cents. Cold storage hold- 
ings at the beginning of June as compared 
with the beginning of May were up from 
1,943,000 to 5,266,000 pounds. 
figure is about 21 per cent higher than at the 
beginning of June, 19382. Raw cotton at New 
York advanced from 9-9 cents per pound to 
10-5 cents in Canadian funds. The advance 
was said to be due largely to the carrying 
out of the acreage reduction program in the 
United States together with an increase in 
foreign demand. Raw silk at New York was 


up from $1.89 per pound to $2.64. In non- 
ferrous metals electrolytic copper advanced 
from $8.93 per hundred pounds to $9.70, 


copper sheets from 16:9 cents per pound to 
18-1 cents, tin from 444 cents per pound to 
583 cents and silver at New York from 38-9 
cents per ounce to 39-6 cents in Canadian 
funds. United States anthracite coal was down 
from $11.85 per ton to $11.40. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


tirely to non-foods, minerals showing an in- 
crease of 7-9 per cent, textiles of 8-1 per cent 
and sundries of 5-0 per cent. 


Cost or Livinc.—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base July, 1914=100, 
was 136 at June 1, which is the same as at 
May 1, and shows practically no change for 
the month in any of the groups making up the 
index number. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
1914—100 (gold basis), was 78 for May, show- 
ing no change from April. A decrease in foods 
due to a sharp decline in animal foods was 
offset by an advance in industrial materials 
extending to all three groups. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
19183=100, was 91-9 for May, an advance of 
1-3 per cent from the April level. Agricul- 
tural products were 2-9 per cent higher and 
colonial products 0-8 per cent lower than for 
April. Among industrial materials, rubber was 


This. latter . 
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22-2 per cent advanced, non-ferrous metals 8-1 
per cent and textiles 5-9 per cent. Several 
other groups however showed small declines. 


Cost or Livinc—The official index number 
on the base 1913100, was 118-2 for May, an 
increase of 1-4 per cent over April, due en- 
tirely to higher food prices, as heat and light 
and clothing were slightly lower. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Pricus—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number on the base 1926= 
100, was 62-7 for May, an increase of 3°8 per 
cent for the month. Of the ten groups, all 
advanced with the exception of fuel and light- 
ing materials which declined. The greatest 
increases were in farm products amounting to 
12-8 per cent and in hides and leather, amount- 
ing to 10-8 per cent. 


The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913=100, was 94:4 for June, an increase of 
4-3 per cent for the month. The greatest 
increase was in the textile group which 
amounted to 19 per cent according to the pro- 
visional figure for this group. Substantial 
increases were also noted in farm products, 
food products, metal and miscellaneous com- 
modities. 

Bradstreet’s index number, which is the sum 
totals of the prices per pound of 96 commodi- 
ties of common consumption was $8-0214 at 
June 1, a gain of 14-8 per cent for the month, 
which is the largest monthly increase recorded 
by this index number since August, 1919. 


Dun’s index number, which is based on the 
estimated cost per capita of a year’s supply 
of commodities in wholesale markets, was 
$139-931 at June 1, an advance of 4-6 per cent. 
Of the seven groups, all advanced except meat 
which showed a decline. The greatest ad- 
vance in any one group was in clothing 
amounting to 17 per cent. 


Irving Fisher’s index number, on the base 
1926=100, was 57:2 for April, 60-3 for May 
and 63-7 for June. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923100, was 72-1 for May, an advance 
of 0-8 per cent over the April level, due to 
an increase of 3-6 in food prices, and a 
fractional increase in sundries. On the other 
hand, housing and fuel and light were lower 
than for April. 

The index number of the Department of 
Labour and Industries, Massachusetts, on the 
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base 1913=100, was 119-7 for May, an increase 
of 0-7 per cent over the April level, due to 
increased prices for food and clothing. 


Other Countries 


WHOLESALE PRICES :— 


The official index number for Peru, on the 
base 1918=100, was 174 for March and 179 
for April. 

The official index number for Austria, on the 
base—first half of 1914=100, was 107-1 for 
March, 107-4 for April, 107-6 for May and 
109-0 for June. 

The official index number for Czechoslo- 
vakia, on the base July, 1914=100, was 95-5 
for March, 94-6 for April and 96-3 for May. 

The official index number for Denmark, on 
the base 19183=100, was 123 for March, 122 
for April and 123 for May. 

The official index number for Norway, on 
the base 1913=100, was 121 for each of the 
three months March, April and May. 

The index number of the Commerce Depart- 
ment, Sweden, on the base 19183=100, was 
105 for March and the same for April. 

The index number of the National Tariff 
Commission for China, on the base 1926= 
100, for the first four months of the year was 
108-7, 107-8, 107-1 and 104-6 respectively. 


Cost or Livine:— 


The index number of the cost of living at 
Santiago, Chile, on the base March, 1928— 
100, for the first four months of the year was 
135, 138, 184 and 136 respectively. 


The official index number for Austria on the 
base July, 1914=100, was 104-3 for March, 
104-1 for April, 104-6 for May and 105-8 for 
June. 

The official index number for the Irish Free 
State, on the base July, 1914=100, was 148 for 
May. 

The index number of the cost of living in 
Milan, Italy, on the base June, 1927100, 
for the first four months of the year was 78-83, 
78-50, 77-88 and 76-70 respectively. 


The official index number for Norway, on 
the base July, 1914=100, was 147 for each of 
the first five months of the year. 

The official index number for Sweden on 
the base July, 1914=100, was 153 for April. 

The official index number for Switzerland, 
on the base June 1914=109, was 132 for March 
and 131 for April. 

The official index number for South Africa, 
On the base 1910=1000, was 1236 for March 
and 1243 for April. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Power of Workmen’s Compensation Board 
to levy Assessmenis for Medical Aid 


A employing firm in British Columbia 
sought an injunction against the assess- 
ment on individual classes of industry made 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board for 
the purpose of making up the deficiency 
which had resulted from the Board’s having 
under-estimated the money required to pay 
the cost of medical aid for the year 1981. 
The plaintiffs claim was denied by Mr. 
Justice Murphy, and, on appeal by the 
plaintiff, this judgment was affirmed by the 
British Columbia Court of Appeal. 


Chief Justice Macdonald pointed out that 
the scheme of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act was to divide industries into various 
classes according to the risk involved in the 
work carried on by each class, and to make 
assessments on each class corresponding to 
hazards in the different industries. Section 
33 (2) of the Act, which provides that addi- 
tional amounts required for medical aid shall 
be provided by the Board by means of assess- 
ment upon employers generally in all indus- 
tries, did not, he observed, require thait such 
assessments be made on employers generally 
engaged in all industries but rather on the 
different classes into which industry was 
divided. 

“Tt is conceded by the Board,” the Chief 
Justice said, “that all compensation for 
accidents in any one year shall be provided 
for out of the collections for that year, and 
it is provided that an adjustment should be 
made before March 1 of the succeeding year 
of any differences between the estimates of 
the actual requirements and the actual require- 
ments, the employers to make up differences 
and the Board to refund surpluses. The 
Board’s contention is that these provisions are 
directory only and that it would be impossible 
to carry on if it were otherwise. That section 
43 is not imperative appears particularly from 
the language of it which requires the deficiency 
to be made up from employers, owing to cir- 
cumstances over which the Board has no 
control such as those mentioned in the state- 
ment of defence. 


with matters of great 


“The Act deals 
magnitude requiring the exercise of the 
highest consideration by the Board and 


because of this the Legislature reposes in the 
Board’s discretion in many matters by giving 
them exceptional powers such as the responsi- 
bility of deciding without review upon all 
questions of fact and law, and while the 


present question is not one of those but one 
of jurisdiction the question of deciding that 
s. 43 is imperative or not is not free from 
doubt and ought to be decided in accordance 
with the spirit of the whole Act, otherwise 
mistakes in the assessments or in the adjust- 
ments at March 1 of the sums required to 
meet obligations of the Board would lead to 
grave confusion and injustice, not only to the 
Board, but to the beneficiaries under the Act. 
For this reason, and for reasons mentioned by 
the learned trial Judge in his judgment, with 
which I entirely agree, I think the plaintiffs 
have failed to make out their case, and would, 
therefore, dismiss the appeal.” 

Mr. Justice McPhillips said: “This appeal 
calls for the consideration of an Act with 
undoubtedly very complicated provisions 
when one considers the great field of indus- 
tries covered—it will only be after the lapse 
of considerable time that it can be looked 
upon as a well defined code—and grounds for 
disagreernent reach the vanishing point—that 
time has not vet been reached. Upon full 
consideration of the matter called in question 
in this appeal—-the Court being assisted by 
very able argument of counsel upon both 
sides—counsel for the appellants in my 
opinion has failed to establish that the course 
adopted by the Board was not the correct 
one. 

“We have a very able judgment from Mr. 
Justice Murphy, who sustained the action of 
the Board in making the challenged assess- 
ments. The Workmen’s Compensation Board 
is comprised of three gentlemen appointed by 
the Government of British Columbia for the 
carrying out of very extensive powers—the 
ambit of the Act is very far reaching and 
covers the main industries of the province 
and reserves to the Board amongst other 
things the sole determination of all questions 
of liability for injuries to workmen in all 
these industries inclusive of even marine 
officers and sailors upon ships sailing out of 
the ports of British Columbia, the operators 
of the ships being resident in British Colum- 
bia—and provision for dependents of work- 
men in case of death—without it being neces- 
sary to establish negligence where death en- 
sues—in discharge of their duty. Here we 
have a question of the jurisdiction of the 
assessments of the Board. 

“In passing I might make reference to a 
very notable case where the jurisdiction of 
the Board was called in question in Work- 
men’s Compensation Board v. C. P. R. (1919) 
(Lasour GAzeETTE, June, 1932, page 662). Upon 
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appeal to the Privy Council in that case their 
Lordships of the Privy Council decided that 
under the Act the dependents of the officers 
and of the crew were entitled to compen- 
sation under the Act. It was the case of the 
loss in foreign waters (Alaska, U.S.A.) of the 
ss. Sophia of the C.P.R.—ship, passengers and 
crew all lost, not one survivor—the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board there had held 
that the dependents were entitled to com- 
pensation. The railway company disputing 
that decision brought an action against the 
Board and obtained an interim injunction— 
later the action went to trial and it was 
held that there was no jurisdiction authorizing 
the paying of compensation—the Board 
appealed and this Court by a majority (I 
dissented) upheld the Court below; then the 
case went on appeal to the Judicial Com- 
mittee with the result that their Lordships of 
the Privy Council reversed the decisions of the 
Courts below—Viscount Haldane delivering the 
judgment of their Lordships upholding the 
Act and the validity of the right to compen- 
sation. Further, in passing, it may be said 
that the Workmen’s Compensation Board was 
then constituted as it is now—the chairman 
(Mr. Winn, K.C.) being a member of the 
bar of long and high standing and the other 
two members of parliamentary and extensive 
industrial experience—all of whom devote 
their whole time to the administration of the 
Act. My excuse for speaking somewhat extra- 
judicially is to indicate that I place very 
great reliance upon the Board and its decis- 
ions—when we have had a history which 
redounds to their skill and ability now ex- 
tending over some years in administering the 
provisions of the Act—with so little litigation 
ensuing. Upon a careful consideration of all 
the points raised and calling for decision in 
this appeal I do not consider that I can use- 
fully add any other reasons than those given 
by the learned trial Judge whose judgment is 
under appeal to this Court and that is one 
upholding the Board in all that it has done. 
“I would uphold the judgment of the 
learned trial Judge—being of the opinion that 
the Board proceeded rightly in making the 
‘assessments and within its jurisdiction and 
with a proper understanding of its legal 
authority conferred under the provisions of 
the Act—I see here no departure from the 
true principles of construction of statute law. 
It follows, that in my opinion, the appeal 
should be dismissed and the action dismissed.” 
Merrill Ring Wilson Ltd. versus Workmen’s 
Compensation Board (British Columbia), 1933, 
Diminion Law Reports, vol. 2, page 650. 


Negligence 
Liability 

A workman was employed by the owner of 
an office building at Toronto in the capacity 
of janitor and caretaker, with living quarters 
in the building. He was also required to 
attend to all minor repairs and to report to 
his employer any defect in the building. In 
May, 1930, he fell while he was cleaning a 
window on the fourth floor, and was seriously 
injured, it being alleged that his fall was 
caused by the defective condition of the 
wooden sill of the window. Action to recover 
damages was commenced by the workman, 
but in December, 1931, he died as the result 
of pneumonia, his death not being caused by 
the accident. The action was then revived in 
the name of the administratrix of the deceased 
as plaintiff. At the trial the jury allowed 
damages of $12,000 finding that the accident 
was caused by the defective condition of the 
sill, that the plaintiff was acting within the 
scope of his employment at the time, and that 
he had not been guilty of negligence contri- 
buting to the accident. 

The Court of Appeal allowed the appeal of 
the employer against this judgment. 

Mr. Justice Middleton pointed out that the 
deceased had not adopted the ordinary method 
of cleaning windows when the _ accident 
happened but had gone partly outside on to 
the outer sill to clean the panes; that the 
defective condition of the sill was not apparent 
without a thorough examination; and that it 
was the deceased’s duty to report any defect 
to the managers of the building. 

“The case”, his Lordship continued, “turns 
upon the provisions of Part II of The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, R.S.O. 1927, ch. 179, 
secs. 119 to 121. The entire statute is possibly 
misnamed, for while Part I is in one sense a 
Workmen’s Compensation statute, the Act is 
more truly an Employer’s Liability Act. It 
imposes a liability upon every employer to 
every employee except in the cases of the 
industry of farming, and domestic and menial 
servants. The Act is not confined to the 
case of accidents occurring in factories, for 
industry is defined as including any ‘establish- 
ment, undertaking, trade and business,’ so 
that the office building in this case unques- 
tionably falls within the provisions of the 
Statute. Part I deals with the very great 
majority of industrial establishments. These 


Employee’s and Employer’s 


-are limited in schedules 1 and 2 of the Act, 
-and in addition this Part will apply to such 


industries as are added to these schedules by 
direction of the Board under the Statute (Sec- 
tion 117). It is of significance that by section 
2 the indemnity given to the workman under 
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Part I is for every personal injury by acci- 
dent arising out of and in the course of the 
employment, and accident as defined by the 
interpretation clause includes a wilful and an 
intentional act, not being the act of the work- 
man. 

“Tt was well realized by the framer of the 
Act that cases falling under Part I would 
by no means exhaust the whole category of 
accidents, and that there would be many cases 
that would not be met by Part I and which 
should not be left to the rigour of the common 
law under the exception of farm and domestic 
and menial servants, under section 122. These, 
it was intended, should be dealt with by 
affording to the employee a remedy under a 
provision based upon, yet widely different 
from, the provisions of the old Provincial 
Statute known as the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion for Injuries Act, R.S.O. 1914, ch. 146 and 
the Imperial Statutes. The result was what is 
found in sections 119 to 121. 

“The common law defences of common em- 
ployment, voluntary assumption of risk, and 
negligence of fellow-servants and contributory 
negligence are abolished, contributory negli- 
gence, however, being directed to be taken 
into account in assessing damages. But far 
more important is the way in which liability is 
imposed upon the master. Under the old 
Ontario Act and under the Imperial Acts, 
there is liability where a personal injury is 
caused to a workman by reason of any defect 
in the condition or arrangement of the ways, 
works, machinery, plant, buildings or premises 
connected with or intended for or used in the 
business, but it is expressly stipulated that 
there should be no liability unless the defect 
arose from or had not been discovered or 
remedied, owing to the negligence of the 
employer or someone in the service of the 
employer, and entrusted by him with the duty 
of seeing that the ways, works, etc., were in 
proper condition. This exception is eliminated 
and there appears to be an absolute hability 
imposed where the injury is caused by any 
defect, even in the absence of negligence. 

“The case of Walsh v. Whiteley (1888) 
(21 Q.B.D. 371), which establishes that the 
English statute only imposes liability where 
the defect implies negligence, has no longer 
application here. It is not necessary as in 
cases under Part I that the occurrence should 
be accidental. This, however, is not enough 
to entitle the plaintiff to succeed because it 
must be established that the injury was truly 
caused by the defect. Upon the uncontra- 
dicted evidence here, the injury was caused 
by the reckless conduct of the deceased him- 
self. He was the author of his own injury, 
and the case is not brought within the statute. 
The deceased exposed himself to an unneces- 


sary risk—Lancashire and Yorkshire Rly. Co. 
v. Highley, (1917), A.C. 352. The appeal 
should be allowed and the action dismissed. 
Lewis versus Nesbit and Auld, Limited, 
(Ontario), 1933, Ontario Weekly Notes, page 
434. 


—_—__—_— 


Privy Council (Canada) 


Certain employees of the Michigan Central 
Railway Company applied to the Board of 
Railway Commissioners of Canada for an 
order restraining the company from closing or 
abandoning the Montrose yards and thereby 
throwing out of employment the men there 
engaged. The Board having dismissed the 
application on July 20, 1932, the employees 
petitioned the Privy Council (Canada) by 
way of appeal. The Committee of the Privy 
Council affirmed ithe decision of the Board in 
P.C. 635, dated April 4, 1933, which is in part 
as follows :— 


“The Committee advise— 

“That if and in so far as the petition involves 
any question of law or jurisdiction the Com- 
mittee do not favour any departure from the 
established practice, whereby the determination 
of such questions is left to the Supreme Court 
of Canada, but, subject to the foregoing, the 
Committee are of opinion that the finding of 
the said Board under the said judgment, to the 
effect that the Railway Company had not 
removed, closed or abandoned the Montrose 
Yards of its railway within the meaning of 
section 179 of the Railway Act, is supported 
by the evidence in the case, and is in harmony 
with the previous judgment of the said Board 
dated November 27, 1931—Order No. 47760 of 
November 28, 1931—in the Big Valley Case, 
so-called’ (Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen v. 
C.N.R., 38 C.R.C. 313). 

“The Committee are further of opinion, sub- 
ject as aforesaid, that there is no ground for 
holding that the said Board erred in its find- 
ing that section 5 of the Canada Southern 
Arrangement Act, 1878 (Can.) chapter 27, has 
no control or modifying effect in respect of 
the powers and provisions of section 179 of the 
Railway Act. and that the application failed. 

“The Committee therefore advise that the 
said appeal be dismissed. 

“Tt appears from the reasons for the said 
judgment of the said Board that the railway 
company made certain representations at the 
hearing before the said Board as to the number 
of employees of the railway company then in 
its service at Montrose, Ontario, and filed an 
exhibit with the said Board relative thereto, 
and the Committee observe that the dismissal 
of the said appeal shall not prejudicially affect 
any right which any of the parties thereto has 
or might have under the provisions of the 
Railway Act regarding applications or com- 
plaints relative to the matter of any reduction 
by the railway company of the number of its 
employees in its service at Montrose at the 
date of the hearing before the said Board.” 

Employees of Michigan Central Railway 
Co. et al. versus Michigan Central Railway 
Co. (New York Central Railroad Co. Lessee), 


1933, Dominion Law Reports, vol. 3, page 71. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


i NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at the 

beginning of July showed further marked 
improvement according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, which tabulated returns 
from 8,125 firms (each employing a minimum 
of 15 persons) in all industries except agri- 
culture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business. The staffs of these firms aggregated 
778,148 workers, or 35,398 more than they em- 
ployed on June 1. The index (based upon the 
average for the calendar year 1926 as 100), 
stood at 84:5, compared with 80-7 in the pre- 
ceding month and 88-7 on July 1 of last. year. 
On the same date in the eleven preceding 
years, the index was as follows:—1931, 103-8; 
1930, 118-9; 1929, 124-7; 1928, 117-7; 1927, 
109-7; 1926, 105-0; 1925, 98-0; 1924,97-1; 1923, 
100-7; 1922, 92-2 and 1921, 88-6. The increase 
on July 1, 1938, was decidedly greater than the 
advance usually indicated between June and 
July in the experience of the last twelve years. 
The favourable movement noted since April, 
gathering momentum in its progress, has pro- 
vided work for over 79,000 persons, besides in- 
creasing the working hours of others previously 
employed. During the period April to July in 
1931, the co-operating firms added some 38,000 
persons to their staffs, while last year the 
gains reported during the same quarter of the 
year resulted in employment for only slightly 
over 11,000 workers. 

At the beginning of July, 1933, the per- 
centage of idleness reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by the local trade unions stood 
at 21-8, contrasted with percentages of 23-8 at 
the beginning of June and 21-9 at the begin- 
ning of July, 1982. The percentage for July 
was based on the returns received by the De- 
partment of Labour from 1,692 labour organ- 
izations, including a membership of 150,040 
persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada during June, 19383, showed 
a decline in the total placements effected when 
compared with the previous month, but re- 
corded a gain over June, 1932, the services 
group being mainly responsible for the loss un- 

66942—14 


der the former comparison and logging, farm- 
ing and manufacturing for the gain under the 
latter. Vacancies in June, 1933, numbered 
31,706, applications 52,896 and placements in 
regular and casual employment 30,091. 

Statistical information as to the employ- 
ment situation at the beginning of July will 
be found on another page, being based on 
reports received from employers and trade 
unions throughout Canada, and from the 
oftices of the Employment Service of Canada. 
The reports of the superintendents of the 
Employment Service for July are outlined 
in another article describing the industrial 
situation at the end of that month. 

The most recent statistics available reflecting 
industrial conditions in (Canada are given in a 
table on page 755. Wholesale prices in July 
continued the upward movement which com- 
menced in March, the advance in the past five 
months being 11 per cent. Further improve- 
ment also is indicated by the increase in em- 
ployment, which was more than seasonal par- 
ticularly in the manufacturing industry practic- 
ally all branches of which shared in the,recov- 
ery. Car loadings for the four weeks ending 
July 29 were higher than for the correspond- 
ing period last year and gross earnings of the 
Canadian National Railways for July were also 
higher than a year ago. The figures for flour 
and newsprint production, as well as those 
showing the output of central electric stations 
were higher than for the same periods last 
year. Passenger automobile production was 
slightly lower than last year. Industrial activity 
as indicated by the index of the physical 
volume of business was 74 per cent higher in 
June than in May and also slightly higher than 
in June a year ago. Production of pig iron and 
steel showed a notable increase. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a family 
budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting and 
rent was slightly higher at $15.48 for July as 
compared with $15.41 for June. The increase 
was due to higher prices for certain foods, 
chiefly eggs, bread, flour and potatoes which 
more than offset slight declines in prices of 
coal. The cost of this budget in July 1980 was 
$21.26 as compared with $21.30 in July, 1926; 
$26.92 in July, 1920 (the post-war peak); and 
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$14.17 in July 1914. The index number of 
wholesale prices calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics based on prices in 1926 as 
100 continued to advance, being 70.5 for July 
as compared with 67-6 for June and 63-6 for 
February. Comparative figures for earlier dates 
are 97:2 for July, 1929; 100-1 for July, 1926; 
164-3 for May, 1920 (the post-war peak); and 
64:4 for July, 1914. The advance was due 
mainly to higher prices for grains and other 
primary products. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes 
during July was substantially less than that 
recorded for the previous month, the number 
of workers involved also showing a steep de- 
cline from the previous month when a strike 
of some 1,300 pulpwood cutters in northern On- 
tario caused a time loss of 18,000 working days 
and a dispute involving 600 knitting factory 
workers in Hamilton, Ont., resulted in a time 
loss of 6,500 working days. As compared with 
July, 1932, less than one-third the number of 
strikes were recorded, with a corresponding 
decrease in the number of workers involved 
and the time loss incurred, due chiefly to the 
occurrence in July last year of strikes in Nova 
Scotia and Alberta involving 1,000 coal miners 
in a time loss of 20,000 working days in addi- 
tion to disputes of salmon fishermen in British 
Columbia in which upwards of 3,000 workers 
were involved for a time loss of 18,000 working 
days. There were in existence during the 
month eight disputes, involving 1,556 workers 
and resulting in a time loss of 13,755 work- 


ing days, as compared with fourteen disputes, | 


involving 3,249 workers and resulting in a time 
loss of 34,834 working days in June. In July, 
1933, there were on record twenty-nine dis- 
putes, involving 6,291 workers and resulting 
in a time loss of 40,186 working days. At the 
end of the month there were three disputes 
in progress recorded as strikes and lockouts, 
involving approximately 465 workers. These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected, but which had not been 
called off by the union. 


During the past month the 


Industrial Department received a re- 
Disputes port from the Board of 
Investigation Conciliation and Investiga- 
Act tion established in connec- 


tion with the dispute be- 
tween the Hamilton Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion and certain of its employees. Four new 
applications for the establishment of Boards 
were also received. An account of the pro- 
ceedings under the Act during the month, 
with the text of the report mentioned above 
appears on page 759. 


A report has been received, too late for in- 
sertion in this issue, from the Board appointed 
in connection with the dispute between the 
Winnipeg Electric Company and certain of its 
employees. This report will appear in the next 
issue. 


Arrangements were com- 
Old age pleted in July for the pay- 
pensions in ment of old age pensions in 
Prince Edward the Province of Prince Ed- 
Island ward Island as from July 


1, 1933, an agreement to 
this effect being signed on July 24 by the 
‘Hon. W. A. Gordon, Minister of Labour, on 
behalf of the Dominion Government, and the 
Hon. W. J. P. MacMillan, Minister of Public 
‘Health and acting Premier, on behalf of the 
government of the Province. Six provinces 
now participate in the benefits provided by 
the Old Age Pensions Act (Revised Statutes 
of Canada, 1927, as amended by the Statutes 
of 1931, chapter 42), these provinces, with the 
date of the taking effect of the respective 
concurrent Acts, being as follows: British 
Columbia, September 1, 1927; Saskatchewan, 
May 1, 1928; Manitoba, September 1, 1928; 
Alberta, August 1, 1929; Ontario, November 
1, 1929; Prince Edward Island, July 1, 1933. 
The Northwest Territories also were brought: 
under the scheme by Order in Council, on 
January 25, 1929. A statistical summary of 
the administration of the Old Age Pensions 
Act to the end of the first quarter of 1933 


appeared in the last issue of the Lasour 


GAZETTE, page 687. 


The Hon. W. M. Dennies, 
Minister of Labour of 
British Columbia, issued 
the following statement on 
July 29, intimating that the 
Hours of Work Act would 
be strictly enforced and that further remedial 
measures would be taken if employers in the 
Province failed to provide fair conditions. 
“ Authentic reports,” he said, “ continue to in- 
dicate an increase in many lines of business 
and information from many sources would 
seem to point to a general upward trend. 
This is true in several of the basic industries 
of the province, the increase in volume of the 
export lumber trade, as well as the renewed 
activity in metal mining, being particularly 
noteworthy. The low rates of pay obtaining 
in some industrial plants is to be greatly 
deplored, especially where a considerable dis- 
parity exists in wage rates paid by firms com- 
peting in the same line of business, making it 
extremely difficult for the employer who is 
trying to pay decent wages, when others are 
using cut-wages for their employees and 
creating unhealthy conditions. The situation 


5-hour day 

to be enforced 
in British 
Columbia 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1933 1932 
July June May July June May 
Trade, external aggregate....... SS ell oes tends pee) ee 80,091,319 79,035,360 78,742, 242 82,350, 880 85,645,611 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMPtION Nai. Ase eke: Sh Pea ee Rae asd 33,618,905 32,926, 630 37,710,971 40,743, 105 44,361,312 
Exports; Canadian produce... $ )-6.0..)-...... 45,967,773 45,576,337 42,321, 284 40, 852, 190 40, 476, 404 
Gustoms dutyacollected mijecer -6Sl \iltee. .e- ck 5, 636,451 6,095, 560 6, 281, 483 7,944, 090 8,014, 139 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNTS Hee nate eine cone SID: UI, Beach esi 2,982, 417,580} 2,649, 625,031) 2,175,590,512| 2, 202,785,422) 2,175, 183,890 
Bank notes in-circulationwess . 4600 inns. ci. > ss tae 137,742,040 128,365,391 134,570,441 136, 295,915 131,073,118 
Banls deposits, SaAvaN@sine-pecnve Ol sate oes oes 1,386, 930,428] 1,396,819,807| 1,363,172, 444) 1,373,265,341| 1,387,026, 640 
Bank loans,'commereial; ete..22 $ (\0.5..-05..5.-- 899, 782,928 897,077,958) 1,028, 450,440} 1,037,313,917| 1,057,227, 680 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Common stocks........... a), 4 83-3 74:7 63-7 49-6 43-9 45-8 
IPreferredistocks.eeaiteeeecae oe 61-9 58-5 54-6 49-5 45-2 48-4 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 96-7 97-1 98-1 110-6 114-4 113-2 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 
MUNN. <i. dare ee ges ee 70-5 67-6 66-9 66:6 66-6 67-7 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 
pretis Pest.) Seep eee eesti ele $ 15-48 15-41 15-57 16-21 16-20 16-45 
Businessiialldnes MUNN Clans a alee see ts a Cilio Stans sakes 175 175 176 204 
Business failures, liabilities.. $° |..........5...[0s. 00 cece e ee 2,616, 800 2,986, 840 3,794,281 3, 148,067 
(2) Employment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 84:5 80-7 77-6 88-7 89-1 87-5 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age, (trade union members)..... 21-8 23-8 24-5 21-9 22-1 23-0 
Pm atiOn cee Meee eee ee: 1,424 1,474 1,974 2,562 2,718 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
Qiieird Naas Sohew eben natetale cars 156, 432 156,507 141,958 150,113 163,996 168,523 
(7) Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings........ 13, 282,596 13,526,022} 12,260,416 12,789,869 13,797,710 13, 189, 523 
(7) Operating expenses........ Sy sere oo ed Se i lc etic tts 10, 260, 689 10, 875, 823 11,272,616 10,932, 408 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
@YOSS CALNINGS....-......- SO eet eae Cer 10,439, 631 8, 789, 285 9, 669,343 10, 496, 801 9,517,355 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
INOS) Basa ee ese ied eon aR ae ata 8,390, 244 7,813,476 8, 809, 634 8,918, 185 8,779,990 
Steam railways, freight in 

THOU ACH Lie Re a One RE oi bin eb lleacns Ere cee SoC en (PEA kee cee cerca 1,529, 701,528] 1,568,504, 165| 2,028,059, 884) 1,632,461, 607 
Buildings; permits. cere wae ee Stig een ails erat 3,535,948 2,002,309 APO VATL NG} 5, 028,324 5,488, 845 
(8) Contracts awarded.......... $ 12,651, 000 8, 086, 200 6,514, 100 12,540, 100 12,154, 700 14,186,000 
Mineral Production— 

Bideiron tebe: te dae sete ee ne tons 31, 689 857 None Hoye 8,163 13,339 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 49 076 31,602 23, 126 27,506 18,118 29,239 
Herno-allovs.p swe sae tons 1, 266 910 1,030 892 893 M32 
GO ete coe sae ee Meee the 3 Bae CONS hes hee rane ote 690, 790 669, 206 652,587 749, 453 672, 441 
Crude petroleum imports....... OUST IP EL 121, 120,000 83, 980, 000 104, 210, 000 113, 950, 000 109,520,000 
Rubber imports). 64-0: Destefed vais TBS PRES eee ys 3,228,000 3,817,000 3,425, 000 6,349, 000 3,171,000 
rete ES AEN 1c 2 io Ola eet |S al sali. oO Aaa tn eke! 7,440, 000 8,111,000 3,590, 000 4,486, 000 12, 463 , 000 
Wool raw iinports eid pean LOstiiven mar een eee. 1,538,000 1,316, 000 344, 000 816, 000 1,096,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

OW a cath Rin, Secure hater aa | O0 bgp Gey ice cared ait Fae 183,131,161 166, 782,387 129,013,086 178,540, 469 184,293,211 
Plourm production assests. -: pris \eaeee are eet |e. el 1,334,101 1,201,965 1,151, 286 1,040, 693 
(°) Sugar manufactured.........lbs 57,332,368 89, 254,010 41,167,462 92,583,064 73,721,634 58,751,000 
Footwear production.......... DAINS Pete eee Metal nett ete: 1,754,564 1,379, 484 1,559, 192 1, 656, 088 
Output of central electric sta- ia 

tions, daily average....... Tkeavy dh 2h, See Sie ee 45, 697, 000 43,510,000 37,277,000 39,941,000 41,081,000 
Sales of insurance............... Lal Hedeeoiceotes octet eerie 32,154,000 30,215, 000 34, 226, 000 40,744,000 30,779, 000 
Newepnin taney. 9 eetsoaace sae TONS |e... Sere Sepee 171,420 171, 780 142,490 161,370 175, 890 
Automobiles; DASSeNe ela ieya-e= mee ore eek okt a oe: 6,005 8,024 6,778 6,308 7,269 
Index of Physical Volume of 

TRUISTROGS: ois hye ee A Pa Me etl ode os |e aaa 48 82-2 76-4 78:3 81-4 79-9 
EN DUSTRECERE RO DUCTION: piers sere onlin oatereteuss eticte 79-8 72-7 74-2 76-9 74-6 

iWineralproductiones wei: cin 47th meee 95-0 93-4 83-4 92-3 94-4 

Mianufachunin os kes borers Geran celery Meta crad 215 85-7 77-4 76°9 82-1 77-4 

(lOnsErUuCUION. oc aeteeton Nomee Seller aise Gerken oe 19-6 14-1 39-4 28-1 31-8 

SCENIC DOWEL oe... fsetan nie ceecno oe rae pe chatter ote 149-0 138:9 129-0 130-5 131-2 
DISTRIBUTIONS foe cota gaan lee ppe a aethe es 88-9 86-7 89-6 93-7 94-5 

GU paAGS rTM OOM Freap cod. mais bd lawelctotnlawie one 112-2 110-3 115-3 115-9 117-8 

Garloadings: 20 ei ais an ee een ead eee ato tsk 66-8 62-9 60-5 70:3 71-2 

LGD ONTSS MOEA Sater e eee Toe ee oer Witenes eee, 56-7 54-8 63-2 69-7 72-9 

EISDOUES AME ant Ceres seca Abep ee yaa lokevece eeots = os 65-3 66-6 62-9 59-3 58-4 











(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 

(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(4) Figures for end of previous month. 

(®) Figures for four weeks ending July 29, 1933, and corresponding previous periods. 

(°) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending July 15, June 17 and May 20, 1933; July 16, June 18 and May 21, 1932. 


(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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with regard to wages and hours of work is far 
from satisfactory. In some cases the wages 
paid in industry are not on what may be 
termed a subsistence level, apart entirely from 
a fair wage scale, and unless this condition is 
speedily corrected, remedial measures cannot 
long be withheld. Many complaints are 
coming into the Department of Labour re- 
garding a number of firms in the lumber in- 
dustry and the conditions prevailing in their 
plants. If, after investigating, it is found 
that these complaints are warranted, then 
efforts must be made to rectify these condi- 
tions. 

“The National Industrial Recovery Act in 
the United States marked a radical departure 
from ideas hitherto held in that country, and 
in my opinion voluntary effort and cOo-oper- 
ation on the part of all concerned can alone 
forestall similar drastic measures of control 
on this side of the line. These measures can 
be avoided if industrial employers will look 
at the situation through rational spectacles, 
bearing in mine that the success and continuity 
of business depend on the employer retaining 
the interest and good will of the employee. 
It is felt that in many instances the employers 
could adjust their operations in order to 
absorb large numbers of unemployed, and it 
is regrettable that some firms are attempting to 
meet increased business by working overtime 
rather than by putting additional numbers 
to work. 

“The policy of the Department of Labour 
will be to insist upon a strict observance of 
the Hours of Work Act, which provides for 
an eight-hour day and a forty-eight-hour 
week, and which, designed in normal times, 
must be considered more than ample under 
present conditions. We cannot go on as we are 
to-day. The Hours of Work Act provides 
for an eight-hour day and a forty-eight-hour 
week. We have many complaints that it is not 
being obeyed, and our inspectors are out all 
the time tracing down these complaints. If 
the province cannot get a reasonable response 
by appeal to voluntary action to remedy the 
situation, it will have to resort to other means, 
either by way of provincial regulations, or 
legislation, where necessary.” 


Lhe own Chas Arcand, 
Minister of Labour of the 
Province of Quebec, re- 
cently undertook to bring to 
the attention of the pro- 
vincial government a peti- 
tion he had received from 
workers in the lumber camps-in northern 
Quebec, asking for the enactment of a law 
providing that a minimum wage shall be paid 


Minimum wage 
desired by 
lumber workers 
‘in northern 


Quebec 


by contractors and sub-contractors to lumber 
workers in the province. The petitioners sug- 
gested a minimum wage of $30-$40 a month, 
plus board, for able lumberjacks, on the 
ground that wages below that amount are 
not enough to provide support for them- 
‘selves or their families during the period 
of seasonal unemployment. Further, they 
objected to the practice in some camps of 
paying the men on the basis of 100 logs cut, 
instead of a monthly wage and board. The 
lumber workers claimed that such a law 
would tend to stablize the industry, and to 
reduce the number of industrial disputes. 


The 49th annual convention 
49th Convention of the Trades and Labour 


of Trades and Congress of Canada will be 
Labour held at Windsor, Ontario, 
Congress of commencing on September 
Canada 18. The “Convention Call” 

| states that “since the 
foundation of the Congress, forty-nine 
years ago, its conventions have been 
held annually without break and have 


now become established as a part of our 
national life towards which governments look 
for the true expression of working-class 
opinion. Though times are difficult there is a 
responsibility upon each unit of our organiza- 
tion not only to maintain this unbroken 
record, but ito exert every means at their com- 
mand to be represented at the forthcoming 
convention by their ablest delegates.” 

The attention of the members is directed to 
the urgent problems awaiting discussion at ithe 
convention: “The past year has shown no 
appreciable improvement in employment con- 
ditions. Both public authorities and private 
employers have continued their policy of de- 
flation, wage and salary reductions, etc., which 
has, in many instances, Seriously undermined 
established standards of living. This has in- 
evitably led to reduced buying power and ac- 
centuated the unemployment situation. ... 
Conditions are to-day forcin governments 
more and more towards the policy of exercis- 
ing regulation and control over economic life 
and this uncertainty of the future demands 
that the trade union movement must ibe pre- 
pared at all times to fulfill its purpose of 
defending the interests of those who toil.” 


A decrease in unemploy- 


Decrease of ment as compared with a 


unemployment year ago in a considerable 
noted in number of countries is 
various shown in the table of un- 
countries employment statistics pub- 


lished each quarter in 
Industrial and Labour Information, the weekly 
publication of the International Labour Or- 
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ganization at Geneva. “It would be prema- 
ture to conclude on the basis of these figures 
that we have passed the worst of the depres- 
sion and that the economic cycle is on the 
upgrade, but undoubtedly the figures published 
in this issue are consistent with that view, 
and as other economic indices also show an 
improvement, there is reason to hope that the 
long-expected recovery may at last have com- 
menced. The figures must, of course, be read 
with the same reservations as to their meaning 
and comparability as those which have been 
indicated in the previous issues. It is satis- 
factory nevertheless to note that unemploy- 
ment has diminished as compared with a year 
ago in such important industrial countries as 
Germany and Great Britain, and also in a 
large number of other European countries. It 
is also of importance to note that a similar 
diminution has taken place in other continents, 
in countries such as Australia, Chile, Japan 
and Palestine. Such a widespread movement 
is a comforting sign. On the other hand, it 
must not be forgotten that in many other 
countries unemployment has increased during 
the past twelve months, and these countries 
also include important industrial States such as 
Czechoslovakia and Italy in Europe, and Can- 
ada and the United States in North America. 
A group of Northern European countries 
(Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and the Nether- 
lands) is also to be found in this list.” 

Figures published elsewhere in this issue, 
showing the numbers employed in the manu- 
facturing industries in the United States, in- 
dicate a marked improvement in the employ- 
ment situation in that country during the past 
two months. 


The German Federal Gov- 


German 


ernment initiated its gen- 
Act to eral program for the re- 
reduce vival of trade and industry 
unemployment by the “Act to Reduce 


Unemployment,” dated June 
1, 1933. The Act comprises various measures 
for relief to be financed through the issue, 
by the Minister of Finance, of “labour 
treasury bills” to the amount of a thousand 
million Reichsmarks, and also through the pro- 
ceeds of a public fund made up of voluntary 
donations, in consideration of which certain 
taxation privileges are to be granted. The 
Federal Minister of Labour recently intimated 
that .the Act would result within twelve 
months in absorbing into employment one and 
a quarter million unemployed persons, inde- 
pendently of any general improvement in the 
economic situation. 
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For the assistance of public works either 
loans or grants may be made. Loans are to 
be granted in the case of the following classes 
of works: (1) tthe reconditioning and exten- 
sion of buildings, bridges and other construc- 
tions under the control of the States, local 
authorities and other public bodies; (2) subur- 
ban small holdings; (3) agricultural settle- 
ment; (4) the regulation of water-ways; (5) 
the supply of gas, water and electricity. It is 
a condition for the grant of loans in these 
cases that the works must be publicly useful 
and that their execution in the near future 
would not have been possible .without such 
assistance. 


Assistance in the form of grants is to be 
given to (1) works in connection with the re- 
conditioning of diwelling-houses and farm 
buildings and the conversion of house and 
other property into smaller dwellings; (2) ex- 
cavating works instituted by the local authori- 
ties. Special regulations govern the latter 
class of works; they must be set in hand 
before August 1, 1933, and must also satisfy 
the above-mentioned conditions applicable to 
measures financed by loans. Furthermore, 
mechanical labour is to be eliminated, as far 
as is economically justifiable, in favour of 
human labour; and, except in so far as the 
necessary skilled labour is not available among 
the unemployed, the work is to be performed 
by unemployed persons. The latter are to 
continue to receive whatever benefit or relief 
they would have received if unemployment 
had continued, and, in addition, are to be 
granted a bonus out of the general funds pro- 
vided under the Act of 25 R.M. for every full 
four weeks’ employment, together with a hot 
meal at midday provided by the authority 
responsible for the work, or a suitable allow- 
ance in lieu of it. The bonus is to be paid in 
the form of “iccommodity vouchers” available 
for the purchase of clothing, household uten- 
sils, etc. Such vouchers are also to be issued 
under the general provisions of the Act to the 
district public relief associations for the pur- 
chase of clothing, etc., for distribution to 
necessitous persons. 

The Act provides further that employers who 
incur expenditure in the replacement of indus- 
trial or agricultural plant and equipment by 
other similar equipment of home manufacture 
may deduct the cost thereof from their profits 
as normally assessed for taxation under the in- 
come, corporation or industrial tax legislation. 


A fund for the encouragement of national 
labour is to be established by means of volun- 
tary donations, in return for which certain 
taxation privileges are to be granted. 
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Provision is made also for the absorption of 
female workers in domestic service, and for the 
granting of loans to assist marriage. 


A committee was recently 


Unemployment appointed by the govern- 
reserve fund ment of the Union of South 
recommended Africa to investigate the ad- 
for South visability of creating a 
Africa special permanent fund for 

preventing and _ relieving 
acute and prolonged unemployment. In their 


report the committee made the following 


recommendations :— 


A special permanent fund should be created 
for preventing and relieving acute and pro- 
longed unemployment created by any cause 
which would bring about such a depression that 
a considerable proportion of the workers would 
be thrown out of employment. The adminis- 
tration of the fund should be entrusted to a 
Central Board of five members consisting of 
representatives of (i) the Union Government; 
(ii) the rural community; (iii) employees; 
(iv) employers; (v) local authorities. The 
representative of the Government should be 
chairman of the Board. The appointment of 
the members should be vested in the Gover- 
nor-General-in-Council. The members of the 
Board should be appointed for a period of not 
less than four years, and should be eligible for 
reappointment. 


The amount of the fund should be not less 
than £5,000,000 and should be raised by con- 
tributions from Consolidated Revenue and 
Loan Funds. 


In respect of expenditure on the prevention 
and relief of unemployment, the fund should, 
subject to such conditions as may be laid down 
by the Central Board, be used for the purpose 
of granting subsidies or loans, or both, to Gov- 
ernment Departments, Provincial Administra- 
tions, Local Authorities, and Publie Bodies. 


The Board shall hand over to the Public 
Debt Commissioners all or such portion of the 
fund as is not needed to meet current pay- 
ments to be invested by them in the securities 
specified in paragraph 248 of this report. 

As regards works of a capital nature, the as- 
sistance to be given to local authorities should 
be confined to loans for a period of, say, five 
years, or to a contribution of a portion of the 
interest, for, say, two or three years. In re- 
spect of reserve works the schemes under- 
taken specially by local governing authorities 
for the prevention and relief of unemployment 
during a severe depression other than works 
of a capital nature, contributions in aid of any 
such expenditure by local authorities may be 
made from the fund to such extent, and on 
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such conditions as the Central Board may 
deem necessary. 


A directory of the hospitals 


Extent of of Canada has been pub- 
hospital lished by the Dominion 
accommodation Bureau of Statistics as one 
in Canada of the Seventh Census series 

of reports. The report 


shows that in 1931 there were 893 hospitals 
in Canada with a total bed capacity of 87,465 
beds at the rate of one bed to 118 of the gen- 
eral population. General public hospitals had 
36,810 beds or 42 per cent of total bed capa- 
city; Mental Hospitals 30,297 or 34-6 per 
cent; Tuberculosis Hospitals 5,879 or 6-7 per 
cent; Dominion Hospitals 4,460 or 5:0 per 
cent; Hospitals for Incurables 4,212 or 4:8 per 
cent and Isolation Hospitals 1,688 or 2 per 
cent. 

The collective days’ stay of all in-patients in 
hospitals, omitting Mental Hospitals and 
Hospitals for Incurables, during 1930 was 11, 
748,029 days. General Public Hospitals showed 
8,234,675 or 71 per cent of total collective days’ 
stay; General Private, 232,678 or 2:0 per cent; 
Tuberculosis Hospitals 1,879,666 or 16 per cent; 
Paediatric and Orthopaedic 346,761 or 3-0 per 
cent and Dominion Hospitals 464,103 or 4 per 
cent. 

Of the hospitals enumerated in the Directory 
448 maintain their own X-Ray departments, 
324 had their own clinical laboratories and 218 
physical therapy departments. The returns 
under training schools for nurses gave 256 as in 
operation on June 1, 1931, with 9,434 nurses 
in training. 


The International Labour 
Office (League of Nations) 
has just published a report 


1.L.O. report 
on compulsory 


pension entitled “Compulsory pen- 
insurance sion insurance — compara- 
tive analysis of national 


laws and statistics.’ This volume gives the 
results of a systematic examination, on inter- 
national lines, of the essential features of com- 
pulsory invalidity, old-age and widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance. It is in five parts, de- 
scribing the scope of such insurance; risks 
covered and cash benefits; benefits in kind; 
financial resources; and administrative or- 
ganization (insurance institutions, supervision, 
settlement of disputes). This study is to be 
followed by two others, one dealing with the 
position of foreigners and the maintenance of 
migrants’ pension rights, and the other con- 
taining an international study of the statis- 
tical and actuarial bases and the financial 
management of the various schemes. The In- 
ternational Labour Office has already pub- 
lished a comparative. analysis of national non- 
contributory pension schemes. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


EF OUR applications for the establishment by 
the Minister of Labour of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the pro- 


visions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation - 


Act were received in the Department of La- 
bour recently, as follows: 

On July 25 an application was received from 
certain employees at Montreal of the Canadian 
Pacific Steamships Limited being steamship 
freight checkers, members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. The 
dispute arose in connection with the matter 
of the hourly rate of wages, 50 employees be- 
ing directly affected. This case is being dealt 
with by a departmental officer, looking to a 
settlement through mediation. 

An application was received from the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company on July 26 in 
connection with a dispute arising out of a 
proposed further ten per cent wages deduction, 
in addition to the present ten per cent deduc- 
tion, as affecting its employees being clerks, 
freight handlers and station employees and sub- 
sidiary groups throughout Canada, represented 
by the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. The application stated that 3,000 
employees were directly concerned in the dis- 
pute. 


Two applications were received from the 
Canadian National Railways in connection 
with a dispute arising out of a proposed further 
ten per cent deduction in wages as affecting its 
(1) clerical and other classes of employees, sys- 
tem, and (2) headquarters staffs, represented 
by the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees. The number of employees stated in 
the application to be directly affected in the 
first case was 4,275 and in the second case was 
847. 

The last thrée of these applications were 
before the Department for consideration at 
the time of going to press. 

In connection with the dispute over the 
10 per cent further deduction in wages between 
the principal railways in Canada (the Cana- 
dian National Railways and Canadian Pacific 
Railway and subsidiary railways) and their 
locomotive engineers, locomotive firemen, con- 
ductors, trainmen and telegraphers, upon which 
a Board reported (Lasour Gazetrre, May, 1933, 
page 478; July, 1933, page 676), following the 
refusal of the employees to accept the findings 
of the Board and failure to reach a settlement 
by further negotiations, the officers of the or- 
ganizations representing the five groups of em- 
ployees announced that strike ballots had been 
distributed to the membership returnable on 
September 15 next. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Hamilton Hydro-Electric Commission 
and Certain of Its Employees 


A report was received on July 12 from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which had been established to deal with 
a dispute between the Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission of the City of Hamilton and certain 
of its employees, being members of Local No. 
138 of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local No. 7, of the Hamilton 
Hydro Employees’ Association, and the Ham- 
ilton Hydro-Electric Meter Men’s Association. 
The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge J. H. Denton, Toronto, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour on the joint recommendation of the 
other Board members, Mr. C. W. Sherman, 
President of the Dominion Foundries and 
Steel Limited, Hamilton, and Mr. Fred Ban- 
croft, Oakville, nominees of the Hydro-Elec- 
tric Commission and the employees respect- 


ively. One hundred and fifteen employees 
were said to be directly affected by the dis- 
pute which arose in connection with a gen- 
eral wages reduction proposed by the 
employer. 

The report of the Board, which was signed 
by the Chairman and Mr. Sherman, recom- 
mended a reduction of 10 per cent in the 
wages of all employees who, on July 1, 1988, 
were receiving a salary or remuneration at the 
rate of $1,100 or more per year, and a reduc- 
tion of 5 per cent in the wages of those who, 
on July 1, 1933, were receiving less than 
$1,100. Mr. Bancroft did not concur in the 
Board’s findings. At the commencement of 
the Board’s sessions the parties concerned in 
the dispute agreed to be bound by the recom- 
mendations and decisions of the Board. 

The full text of the Board report follows: 
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Report of Board 


IN THE MATTER OF: The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, and of a dispute be- 
tween the Hydro-Electric Commission of 
the City of Hamilton, Employer, and Cer- 
tain of its employees being members of 
Local No. 138 International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, Local No. 7 Ham- 
uton Hydro-Employees Association, and 
Hamilton Hydro-Electric Meter Men’s 
Association, Employees. 


To the Honourable, The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board, appointed by you on the 29th 


of May, 1933, to deal with the above dispute, 


have now the Honour to report thereon as 
follows: 


The Board held its first meeting at Hamil- 
ton on June 7, 1933, with all members pres- 
ent, when the oath of office was taken, and 
a general discussion had as to the matter in 
dispute, after which an adjournment was 
taken until June 19. On the latter date, at 
Hamilton, there appeared as representing the 
Hydro Commission, T. H. Simpson, Barrister, 
(with the consent of all parties); W. D. Black, 
member of the Hydro Commission; E. I. Sif- 
ton, Chief Engineer and General Manager of 
the Commission; and W. H. Childs, Assistant 
Manager and Secretary of the Commission. 


Representing the men there appeared Ernest 
Inglis, Vice-President of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; Charles 
Starkey and W. A. S. Pettit, of Local Union 
No. 188; J. F. McDiarmid, Carl W. Berquest, 
and Robert Butter, of Local Union No. 7, 
Hamilton Hydro Employees Association; and 
George Male and Aldred Smith for the Meter 
Men’s Association. All those who appeared 
representing different classes of employees 
were themselves employees of the Hydro Com- 
mission with the exception of Mr. Inglis. At 
this meeting all parties agreed to be bound 
by the recommendations and decisions of the 
Board. 


Prior to the setting up of the Board the 
Commission had proposed to the men a re- 
duction in their salaries or wages or earnings. 
This the employees objected to and also 
asked for other and better working conditions. 


The Board held meetings on the 19th, 20th 
and 21st of June, at Hamilton, when we heard 
the case presented by the Commission and 
that presented by all classes of employees. 
The Board then adjourned and met in To- 
ronto on the 28th of June, July 6th, and at 
Hamilton again on the 10th of July when fur- 
ther consideration was given to the cases so 
presented. 


Having given the case presented by the 
Commission and that presented by the em- 
ployees of all classes our best consideration 
we recommend as follows:— 


I, 


(1) That as between the Hamilton Hydro- 
Electric Commission and such of its employees 
who are members of Local Union No. 138, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, the conditions of labour and rates of pay 
be as follows and shall take effect from the 
Ist day of July, 1933, and remain in effect 
until the Ist day of July, 1934, and yearly 
thereafter unless thirty days’ written notice 
has been given by either party thereto prior 
to the expiration of any year. 


(2) That the Commission will not discrim- 
inate against any of its employees because of 
their membership in Local Union No. 138, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, and on the other hand such union, its 
officials or members, will not discriminate 
against or interfere with any of the Commis- 
sion’s employees who do not belong to a 
union. In the event of a difference arising 
over the interpretation to be given to these 
conditions a grievance committee of the union 
shall meet the Commission officials and ad- 
just the matter. In case of failure to adjust 
the difference no cessation of labour shall take 
place until the highest officials of both parties 
have met in an endeavour to arrive at a 
settlement, and if no agreement is then 
reached both parties agree that the matter be 
settled by arbitration. ' 


Sub-Station Operating Department 


(3) A week’s work shall consist of eight 
hours per day, six days per week. If for 
any Yeason an operator should lose his day 
off in any week he shall be paid for the same 
at the regular rate or be given another day 
in the same week. 


Sick Leave 


(4) Upon satisfactory proof being submitted 
to the Commission an employee who is 
absent from work through sickness will be 
paid up to two weeks full pay plus two weeks 
half pay in any one calendar year. In the 
event an employee is not absent from work 
through sickness for two weeks in any one 
year, such time shall accumulate to the em- 
ployee’s credit, and if sick in any subsequent 
year for a period longer than two weeks, the 
employee shall be paid for such accumulated 
time to a maximum of six weeks full pay, 
plus two weeks half pay. 
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Seniority 

(5) Seniority shall in all cases date from the 
time the operator last entered the employ of 
the Commission. If, in the opinion of the 
Commission it becomes necessary to reduce 
the staff, the latest operator taken on shall 
be the first laid off, other qualifications being 
equal. 

Investigations 


(6) Should any cause of complaint arise 
in connection with the working conditions or 
wages of any operator he shall have the right, 
through the grievance committee of the 
Union, to appeal to the Commission where 
evidence for both sides may be submitted, 
such investigation called for must be held 
within three days, Sundays and holidays not 
included, and if after such investigation the 
Commission shall decide that the employee 
has been unjustly dealt with he shall be re- 
instated to his former position and shall be 
paid for any time lost thereby. 


Vacation 


(7) All operators having been in the em- 
ploy of the Commission for one year shall 
receive two weeks vacation in each year with 
full pay. 

Chief Operator 


(8) The Chief Operator shall not be per- 
mitted to be a member of the Union. 


Salaries 


(9) All employees who, on the Ist of July, 
1933, were receiving a salary or remuneration, 
whether paid monthly, weekly, or hourly, of 
$1,100 or more shall receive thereafter ten per 
cent less, and all such employees who, on the 
Ist of July, 1933, were receiving less than 
$1,100, shall receive five per cent less. 


Il. OverHEAD Line Dept., UNDERGROUND AND 
MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT AND TROUBLE 
DEPARTMENT 


Working Hours 


(1) The hours shall be forty-four hours per 
week from 8 am. to 12 noon, and from 
1 p.m. till 5 p.m. for the first five days of 
the week, and from 8 am. till 12 noon on 
Saturdays. 


Overtime 


(2) From the end of the regular working 
day, overtime shall be paid for at the rate 
of time and one-half of the regular rate for 
the first five hours and double time thereafter 
until relieved. Double time shall be paid all 
employees required to work Sundays or 
statutory holidays. 


Emergency Calls 


(3) All men called out to work outside of 
the regular working hours shall be paid for 
three hours as a minimum. 

(4) The Foreman shall not be permitted 
to be an active member of the Union. The 
Superintendent shall not be permitted to be 
a member of the Union. 


Rates of Pay 


(5) All employees in the departments who, 
on the 1st of July, 1933, were receiving, or 
whose regular earnings at the rate of pay then 
in force amounted to $1,100 per annum or 
more shall receive 10 per cent less; and all 
such employees who, on the Ist July, 1933, 
were receiving, or whose regular earnings at 
the rate of pay then in force amounted to 
less than $1,100, shall receive five per cent 
less. ; 
(6) There shall be not less than two men 
engaged in the trouble department who shall 
work six days per week and whose daily hours 
shall be those which are mutually arranged — 
and consistent with proper service to the 
public. 

Weather Conditions 


(7) No time shall be lost through adverse 
weather conditions. The Superintendent shall 
be the judge of such weather. Men called 
upon to work out in wet weather on trouble 
or emergency shall be provided with rubber 
coats, boots and hats. 


Holidays 


(8) All men in these departments shall be 
paid for four statutory holidays, namely, Good 
Friday, Dominion Day, Labour Day and 
Christmas, and in case of the trouble depart- 
ment present practice as to holidays shall 
prevail. 

Defective Equipment 


(9) No man is required to use defective 
equipment but is required to immediately re- 
port to the foreman any such defective equip- 
ment. Safety first lectures to be arranged at 
times of adverse weather conditions, 


Seniority 


(10) Seniority shall in all cases date from 
the time the employee last entered the em- 
ploy of the Commission. If in the opinion of 
the Commission it becomes necessary to re- 
duce the staff the latest employee taken on 
shall be the first laid off, other qualifications 
being equal. 

Safety 


(11) Voltage over 600 volts shall be classed 
as high voltage and when men are working 
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on high voltage work not less than two men 
shall be assigned to the job, and all linemen 
shall use rubber gloves on high voltage work, 
rubber gloves to be tested at least once every 
month. 

(12) It is also agreed that Clause No. 6 
relating to investigations shall govern over- 
head line department, underground depart- 
ment, maintenance and meter department. 


Ill. Merer DepartMENT 


(1) A week’s work shall consist of forty-four 
hours as follows: eight hours per day from 
Sam to “12 “noon, and’ “irom 1, p.m: itd 
5 p.m., except Saturdays, which shall be 
from 8 a.m. to 12 noon.. Men on trouble 
and testing transformers or work other than 
routine meter department work shall be paid 
for at the rate of time and one-half for the 
first five hours after the end of the regular 
working day, and double time thereafter until 
relieved. 

Seniority 

(2) Seniority in all cases shall date from 
the time the employee last entered the em- 
ploy of the Commission. If in the opinion 
of the Commission it becomes necessary to 
reduce the staff, the last employee taken on 
shall be the first laid off, other qualifications 
being equal. 

Vacation 


(3) All meter men, after being in the em- 
ploy of the Commission for one year prior to 
the first of May, shall receive two weeks’ 
vacation with full pay. Meter men entering 
the employ of the Commission prior to the 
first of March shall receive one week’s 
vacation with full pay that year. All meter 
men shall receive full pay for all statutory 
holidays. 


Rates of Pay 


(4) All employees coming under the Meter 
Department whose rate of pay or regular 
earnings on the Ist of July, 1933, amounted 
to $1,100 per annum or more, shall receive 
10 per cent less; and all employees whose rate 
of pay or regular earnings were less than 
$1,100 a year, shall receive 5 per cent less. 

(5) Clauses No. 4 and No. 6 relating to 
Sick Leave and Investigations, for the Oper- 
ating Department, shall apply to meter men. 


IV. 


Your Board further recommend :— 

(1) That as between the Hydro-Electric 
Commission and such of its employees who 
are not members of Local Union No. 138, but 
are parties to the application for this Board 


the following be the conditions of labour and 
rates of pay from and after the Ist of July, 
1938, and shall remain in effect until the Ist 
of July, 1934, and yearly thereafter unless 
thirty days’ written notice has been given by 
either of the parties thereto prior to the ex- 
piration of any year. 

(2) The Hamilton Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion will not discriminate against any of its 
employees because they belong to any asso- 
ciation of employees which may now exist or 
hereafter be formed; provided, however, that 
the Commission shall have the right to insist 
that any such employee who, in the opinion 
of the Commission, holds an executive or 
confidential position, shall not belong to any 
such association. 

(3) In the event of a difference arising over 
the interpretation of any of these conditions, 
a grievance committee of the said Association 
shall meet the Commission and adjust the 
matter; in case of failure to adjust the differ- 
ence, no cessation of labour shall take place 
until the highest officials of both parties have 
met in an endeavour to arrive at a settlement, 
and if no agreement is then reached both 
parties hereby agree that the matter be settled 
by arbitration. 

(4) A week’s work shall consist of thirty- 
six and one-half hours per week for those em- 
ployees in the office, and forty-four hours 
per week for those employed at the sub- 
station. For those on the salaried payroll and 
salaried men on the weekly pay-roll there shall 
be no pay for overtime, which shall be at 
the discretion of the head of the department. 
Employees of the Stores Department on an 
hourly basis shall be paid for overtime at the 
rate of time and a half for the first five hours 
after the end of the regular working day, and 
double time thereafter until relieved. 

(5) Double time shall be paid to all em- 
ployees at an hourly rate for work in the 
Stores Department for work on Sundays and 
Statutory holidays. 

(6) Upon satisfactory proof being submitted 
to the Commission any salaried employee 
who is absent from work through sickness will 
be paid up to two weeks full pay plus two 
weeks half pay in any one calendar year. 

(7) In the event of a salaried employee 
being not absent from work through sickness 
for two weeks in any one year such time shall 
accumulate to the employee’s credit and if 
taken sick in any subsequent year for a period 
longer than two weeks the employee shall be 
paid for such accumulated time to a maxi- 
mum of six weeks full pay plus two weeks 
half pay. 

(8) Seniority shall in all cases date from the 
time the employee last entered the employ of 
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the Cammission. If, in the opinion of the 
Commission, it becomes necessary to reduce 
the staff, the latest employee taken on shall 
be the first laid off, other qualifications being 
equal. 

(9) Should any cause of complaint arise in 
connection with the wages and working con- 
ditions of any member, he shall have the right 
through the Grievance Committee of the As- 
sociation, to appeal to the Commission, where 
evidence for both sides may be submitted; 
such investigation called for must be held 
within three days, Sundays and holidays not 
included, and if after such investigation the 
Commission shall decide that the employee 
has been unjustly dealt with they shall rein- 
state him to his former position and he shall 
be paid for any time lost thereby. 

(10) All salaried employees after having 
been in the employ of the Commission for 
one year prior to the first of May, shall re- 
ceive two weeks’ vacation with full pay. 

(11) All salaried employees shall receive full 
pay for all statutory holidays. Employees in 
the Stores Department, Groundmen and 
Truck Drivers on an hourly basis, will be paid 
for four statutory holidays. 

(12) The salaries to be paid shall be as fol- 
lows: All who on the Ist of July, 1933, were 
being paid or whose rates of pay entitled them 
to $1,100 a year or more, shall be paid 10 
per cent less; and all those who were being 
paid or whose rates of pay entitle them to less 
than $1,100 per year shall be paid 5 per cent 
less. 


Your Board wish to express their thanks not 
only to the representatives of the Commis- 
sion but also to the representatives of the em- 
ployees for the sincere efforts they made to 
adjust the matters in dispute and come to an 
agreement among themselves. Many of the 
conditions of labour hereinabove stated are 
agreeable to all parties but some of them are 
not and they were wide apart in the rates of 
pay. It will be observed that some of the 
conditions above stated are in some respects 
repetitions of other conditions in another class 
or department, but the members of your Board 
have thought it better to separate the con- 
ditions applicable to each class. To make 
matters clearer so far as the rates of pay are 
concerned we may state that the intention of 
the Board is that all classes of employees 
whether paid by the month or the week or 
the hour, whose rates of pay on the Ist of 
July, 1933, would entitle them to $1,100 a 
year or more shall suffer a reduction: of 10 per 
cent in their pay, and that those who recelve 
less than $1,100 shall receive a reduction of 5 


per cent. 


We regret to say that Mr. Bancroft, one of 
the members of the Board, does not join us 
in this report. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) J) Ho Denton, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd) C. W. SHERMAN. 
Dated at Hamilton, Ontario, 10th July, 


1933. 





CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of seven 
cases recently settled by the Canadian 
National Railways Employees’ Board of Ad- 
justment No. 2. Outlines of previous cases 
were given in the Lasour Gazerre, April, 1983, 
page 379 and in previous issues. The issue of 
August, 1930, contained a general summary of 
the proceedings of the Board, covering the 
period from January 1, 1928, to December 31, 
1929; and a similar summary of proceedings 
from September 1, 1925, the date of the incep- 
tion of the Board, to December 31, 1927, ap- 
peared in the issue of October, 1928, page 
1060. The text of the memorandum of the 
agreement made between the railways and 
the employees concerned for the establishment 
of the Board was given in these summaries. 
The Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2 was estab- 


lished for the purpose of disposing of outstand- 
ing grievances or disputes that might arise 
from the application, non-application or inter- 
pretation of the schedule of working conditions 
for “Clerks and Other Classes of Employees 
as herein named,” which are not adjusted be- 
tween the officers of the railway and the repre- 
sentatives of the employees. The members of 
the Board are appointed for a term of one year 
subject to reappointment. The Board is com- 
posed of four members selected by the man- 
agement and four members selected by the 
representatives of the employees concerned. 
The decisions of the Board are binding upon 
the parties to the agreement. Provisions was 
made in the agreement constituting the Board 
for the appointment of an arbitrator in any 
ease in which the Board might be unable to 
agree upon an award. Up to the present time 
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in only one case has it been found necessary 
to appoint an arbitrator. 


Case No. 102.—Sleeping, Dining and 
Parlour Car Department—Western 
Region 


A change was made in the running schedule 
of trains between Winnipeg and Edmonton in 
October, 1930, resulting in the employment of 
three dining car crews instead of four, as 
formerly. The company contended that the 
continuance of four crews would probably re- 
act unfavourably to the employees themselves, 
as 1t would be necessary to reduce service and 
in the long run cause more unemployment 
than would the proposed reduction in the 
number of crews. The employees pointed out 
that under Rules governing Dining Car Em- 
ployees (Article 4, Rules a and b) changes of 
crews should be made only by mutual agree- 
ment, while Article 18 provided for a 30-day 
notice for revision of the schedule, which had 
not been given. 

When the case came before the Board it 
was referred back to the parties concerned with 
a view to their reaching an amicable settlement 
on the question whether three crews were 
sufficient to cover the changed service. 

Subsequently the claim of the employees was 
denied by the Board. 


Case No. 104.—Operating Department 
(Central Region) 


The question of the seniority status of cer- 
tain employees was involved in this case, and 
also in cases No. 110, 111, 114, and 115. The 
Board of Adjustment submitted the com- 
plaints of the employees to arbitration by Mr. 
J. K. Smith. For the past twelve years Mr. 
Smith has occupied the position of manager of 
the Transportation Bureau of the Montreal 
Board of Trade. 

In the present case a distribution clerk and 
an assistant distribution clerk were displaced 
in October, 1932, on account of a reduction of 
staff at Montreal. They endeavoured to exer- 
cise their seniority rights to other positions, 
but were refused the privilege of doing so. 

From the evidence it appeared that about 
a year ago the railway executives considered 
it necessary to reorganize and make certain 
changes in their accounting system, and they 
decided, as from August, 1932, to set up a dis- 
trict accounting staff, and to consolidate with 
the staff of the General Superintendent all 
operating accounts for the District of Mont- 
real. The Arbitrator stated his opinion that 
the real issue was “ whether or not the railway 
management had the right, under the agree- 
ment, to consolidate their accounting, and 


transfer employees and their work from loca- 
tions and from the jurisdiction of officials 
whose entire staff is covered by the schedule, 
to the office and jurisdiction of the general 
superintendent. There is nothing in the re- 
cord,” he continued, “ to indicate that the em- 
ployees transferred to the office of the general 
superintendent are dissatisfied. If the em- 
ployees objected to this procedure they should 
have registered a complaint at the time and 
have had it handled through the constituted 
channels.” 

The evidence was held to show that each 
of the employees was permitted to exercise his 
seniority in his own group, and actually ob- 
tained a position with higher pay than he 
formerly enjoyed. The arbitrator decided that 
the management had acted within its rights, 
and that the complaints of the employees 
should be dismissed. 


Case No. 110.—Operating Department 
(Central Region) 


A dispute arose as to the status allowed to 
an employee in the Belleville Division in the 
clerical seniority group. The circumstances 
in this case were stated by the arbitrator to 
be as follows. The employee entered the ser- 
vice of the former Grand Trunk Railway on 
September 3, 1912, and in 1918 resigned to 
take a position with the former Canadian 
Northern Railway at Belleville, Ontario. The 
former Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk 
lines were amalgamated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1920. As a result of this the local 
freight work at Belleville was co-ordinated and 
merged under the former Grand Trunk staff at 
that point. The employee in question was 
transferred with the work of the Canadian 
Northern freight office and he was accorded 
seniority dating from September 3, 1912, which 
included former service on the Grand Trunk 
as well as the Canadian Northern Lines. His 
name appeared on the 1924 list with seniority 
dating from September 3, 1912, and from the 
record it appears that this was not protested 
until after the 1925 list was posted. 

“The manner in which this case, as well as 
that of Mr. — at Cobourg, Ontario, was 
handled by the management and the employ- 
ees” the arbitrator said, “is open to criticism 
and has rendered a settlement very difficult. 
However, in my opinion, Mr. — (the com- 
plainant) is not entitled to credit for the 
time he served on the former Grand Trunk 
from 1912 to 1918 when he -resigned to take 
a position with the former Canadian Northern 
Railway. The wage agreement and schedule 
of rules contains no provisions covering main- 
tenance of seniority in the case of voluntary or: 
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enforced merging of railways. Therefore, in 
such cases, the management is quite within 
its rights in giving the employees of the 
merged railway the seniority accumulated in 
the service of the merged line. Article 3, Rule 
(b), on which the employees base their con- 
tention does not apply to employees trans- 
ferred under the circumstances governing in 
this case. 

“Taking into consideration all the evidence 
submitted in this case,” the arbitrator con- 
cluded, “TI find that the management is within 
its rights in allowing Mr. — (the complainant) 
credit for the time served with the former 
Canadian Northern Railway and that his 
seniority should date from June 1, 1918, the 
time he entered the service of that line. My 
conclusion is that the management is not 
justified in according Mr. — seniority based on 
his services in the Grand Trunk from which he 
resigned in 1918.” 


Case No. 111.—Operating Department 
(Central Region) 


As the result of the amalgamation of the 
Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk Lines 
the local freight work at (Cobourg, Ontario, was 
co-ordinated and merged under the former 
Grand Trunk staff at that point. A certain 
clerk was transferred from the Canadian North- 
ern freight office, and was accorded seniority 
as from March 24, 1912. The employees con- 
tended that Article 3, Rule B of the schedule 
for “Clerks and other classes of Employees” 
provided that an employee’s seniority shall 
count from the date he entered the service in a 
position covered by that schedule, and that in 
this case the clerk in question was only entitled 
to seniority as from July 1, 1920. 

The arbitrator held that the wage agreement 
and schedule of rules contained no provisions 
covering maintenance of seniority in the case 
of voluntary or enforced merging of railways, 
and that the management was quite within its 
rights in giving the employees of the merged 
railways the seniority they held in their former 
positions. 

The article cited by the employees did not, 
in his opinion, apply to employees transferred 
under the circumstances in the case, the clerk 
in question having served continuously in one 
branch of the merged railways. The arbitrator 
found, therefore, that the clerks seniority 
should stand as from March 24, 1912. 


Case No. 114.—Operating Department 
(Central Region) 


This case concerned the standing of a loco- 
motive foremen’s clerk in regard to seniority 
following the purchase in 1929, by the Cana- 
dian National Railways, of the Quebec, Mont- 


real, and Southern Railway, his seniority being 
allowed to stand as from August 6, 1914, the 
date on which he had entered the service of 
the latter railway. The employees again cited 


‘Article 3, Rule B of the schedule, as against 


such procedure. The arbitrator, however, 
found that this date of séniority has been 
agreed to by the general chairman, and fur- 
ther, that the rules did not provide for em- 
ployees of railways that have been amal- 
gamated with the National system. The 
seniority of the employee was therefore allowed 
to stand as from August 6, 1914. 


Case No. 115.—Operating Department 
(Central Region) 


A question arose regarding the seniority 
aliowed to a road master’s Clerk formerly em- 
ployed by the Quebec, Montreal and Southern 
Railway, who continued in service after the 
amalgamation of that company in 1929 by the 
Canadian National Railways, his seniority 
being held to include the period of his service 
with the latter railway, that is from December 
16, 1915. The employees again objected to 
the procedure followed by the management, 
alleging that it conflicted with Article 3, Rule 
B, but the arbitrator held that the date had 
been agreed to by the general chairman, and 
that the seniority of this clerk should stand 
as from the date named. 


Case No. 120.—Accounting Department 
(Atlantic Region) 


The complainant in this case was formerly 
employed as a messenger, being given the usual 
opportunity to qualify himself as a typist. 
Subsequently he was engaged at cheque 
writing, or writing out cheques on a typewriter. 
On May 1, 1932, he was laid off owing to re- 
duction in staff. A female typist, junior to 
him in service, who had been absent on sick 
leave at the date when he was let out, was 
allowed to resume her duties in January 1933. 
The employees contended that as the male 
typist was senior in point of service he should 
have been assigned to the position, citing 
Article 3, Rule K (dealing with reductions in 
staff), and Article 3 Rule L (dealing with in- 
creases in staff). The management on the 
other hand, contended that the complainant 
was not denied his schedule rights under Article 
3 Rule K, because he neither claimed nor was 
qualified to fill the position held by the lady 
in question, who was a competent general 
typist; and that he had not been denied his 
rights under Rule 'L because there was not in- 
crease of force. 


The Board denied the employees’ claim. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1933 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for July, 1988, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 


Number of | Time loss 
Date ae Hee employees | in working 
OF CIBPUTS ain goin ed days 
es 0 Soe. 8 1,556 Ne Tes 
*June, 1933 .. 14 3, 249 84, 834 
wuly, 1952 -. 29 6, 291 40,186 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 


review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.’’ 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure initormation preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 

The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
for July was substantially smaller than that 
shown for June, 1938, the number of workers 
involved and the time loss incurred showing 
a similar decline from the previous month 
when a strike of some 1,300 pulpwood cutters 
in northern Ontario caused a time loss of 
18,000 working days and a dispute involving 
600 knitting factory workers in Hamilton, 
Ont., resulted in a time loss of 6,500 working 
days. As compared with July, 1932, less than 
one-third the number of strikes were recorded, 
with a corresponding decrease in the number 
of workers involved and the time loss incurred, 
due chiefly to the occurrence in July last year 
of strikes in Nova Scotia and Alberta involv- 
ing 1,000 coal miners in a time loss of 20,000 
working days, in addition to disputes of 
salmon fishermen in British Columbia in which 
upwards of 3,000 workers were involved for a 
time loss of 18,000 working days. 

Two disputes, involving 612 workers, were 
carried over from June, and six disputes com- 
menced during July. Of these eight disputes, 
five were terminated during the month, three 
being in favour of the employer involved, one 
in favour of the workers concerned and a com- 


promise settlement was reached in one case. 
At the end of July, therefore, there were three 
disputes in progress recorded as strikes or 
lockouts, namely: coal miners, Canmore, Alta.. 
womens clothing factory workers, Toronto, 
Ont., and plumbers, Hamilton, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to seven such disputes, namely: photo 
engravers, Toronto, Ont., commencing March 
23, 1931, one employer; photo engravers, 
Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal and 
Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 4, 
1931, one employer; motion picture projec- 
tionists, Winnipeg, Man., February 28, 1932, 
one employer; motion picture projectionists, 
Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1982, two employers; 
lithographers, Toronto, Ont., April 15, 1932, 
one employer; motion picture projectionists, 
Saint John, N.B., March 6, 1933, one employer; 
and compositors, Winnipeg, Man., March 13, 
1933, one employer. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
reef work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which some work is 
performed or may be required, are not in- 
cluded in the record, as no relation of em- 
ployer and employee is involved. 

A minor dispute has been reported which 
resulted in a cessation of work on July 31, 
1933, in the establishment of a produce com- 
pany at Winnipeg, Man., by eight employees 
for four hours. A change from piece rates to 
hourly rates of pay for women killing and 
plucking chickens was demanded, 323 cents 
per hour being agreed upon. 

A strike of ornamental iron and bronze 
workers on July 26, 1933, was reported to the 
Department too late for inclusion in the table 
and statistical compilation. Between 100 and 
180 workers in from 15 to 20 establishments 
ceased work demanding a minimum wage of 
65 cents per hour for mechanics. Negotiations 
failing to result in a settlement, the dispute 
was unterminated at the end of the month. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Kwnirtina Factory Workers, HaAmiILton, 
Ont.—This strike, beginning on June 19, 1933, 
terminated on July 12, when the strikers re- 
sumed work on the employer’s terms. As 
stated in the July issue of the Lanour GazErts, 
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a cessation of work by employees in one de- 
partment against the introduction of a new 
system of work and wage payment by results 
had spread to other departments where the 
system had already been in force for some 
months. No settlement being reached, opera- 
tions had been resumed in some departments 
early in July, some of the strikers returning 
and others being replaced, while the work of 
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certain departments was carried on in another 
plant of the employer at Woodstock, Ontario. 
Negotiations between the management and the 
strike committee on July 11 resulted in an 
arrangement for the return of the remaining 
strikers on the following day. It is reported 
that a slight improvement in the piece rates 
had been made and there was to be no dis- 
crimination against the strikers. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1933* 





Number | Time 
Industry, of loss in Remarks 
occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to July, 1933 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, &c.— 
Knitting factory workers, 
Hamilton, One. eee tk. 600 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings & Structures— 
Electrical workers (inside 
wiremen), Hamilton, Ont.... 12 


1,500 |Commenced June 19, 1933; against installation of 


efficiency system; terminated Juby 21,.219333 hin 
favour of employer. 


60 |Commenced May 15, 1933; against reduction in 


wages; lapsed by July 15, 1933; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during July, 1933 


Minine, Non-Ferrovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Canmore, Alta... 240 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur, Leather and other Animal 
Products— 
Fur factory workers (collars 
and cuffs), Toronto, Ont..... aso 


Textiles, Clothing, &c.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers (cloakmakers), 
MorontonOminn yO... 2VA SR, 200 


Miscellaneous— 
Bedding and furniture factory 
workers, Winnipeg, Man..... 100 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 


Sheet metal workers (tin- 
smiths), Toronto, Ont....... 4 
Plumbers, Hamilton, Ont..... 20 


2,500 


4,000 


5,500 |Commenced July 5, 1933; to secure change in work- 


ing conditions for one miner; unterminated. 


Commenced July 7, 1933; for increase in wages and 
unemployment insurance; terminated July 14, 
1933; in favour of workers. 


Commenced July 7, 1933; for increase in wages; un- 
terminated. 


50 |Commenced July 24, 1933; for increase in wages; 


terminated July 24, 1933; in favour of employer. 


20 |Commenced July 14, 1938; for discharge of one 


worker re union question; terminated July 19, 
1933, compromise. 


125 |Commenced July 26, 1933; alleged violation of 


agreement 7e wage rates; unterminated. 





*Tn this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of termina- 
tion is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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ELEcTRICAL WorKeEers (INSIDE WIREMEN), 
Hamiiton, Ont.—This dispute, the result of a 
reduction in wages from 95 cents per hour to 
75 cents, is reported to have lapsed early in 
July, the strikers resuming work at the lower 
rate. The union had previously offered to ac- 
cept a rate of 85 cents per hour, which two 
employers accepted and paid for the time 
being. 


Coan Mrners, Canmors, ALTA—Employees 
in one colliery ceased work on July 5, 1933, 
when the management refused to comply with 
their demand that one miner should be given 
another place pending negotiations as to im- 
provements demanded for his working place. 
The management refused to negotiate further 
until the strikers had resumed work, such a 
cessation being contrary to the agreement. 
The western representative of the Department 
of Labour interviewed both parties to the dis- 
pute on July 29, but no settlement was 
reached, the dispute being, therefore, unter- 
minated at the end of the month. In August 
it was arranged that the strikers would resume 
work on the 14th. 


Fur Factory Workers, Toronto, ONt—This 
dispute commenced on July 7, 1933, when 375 
factory workers, employed by some thirty-five 
firms in Toronto, ceased work demanding a ten 
per cent increase in wage rates and, in addi- 
tion, the payment of a two per cent unem- 
ployment insurance rate by the employers. 
The International Union of Fur Workers 
claimed that the employers had violated the 
agreements and reduced wages. The estab- 
lishments affected were picketed by the union 
and several arrests were made on charges of 
assault. On July 15 work was resumed, the 
demands of the strikers being conceded, and 
new agreements signed. 


Crornina Factory Workers (CLoAKMAK- 
ERS), Toronto, ONtT—On July 7, 1933, some 
175 cloakmakers employed by several firms 
ceased work demanding a thirty per cent in- 
crease In wage rates, a minimum wage for 
women workers, certain changes in regard to 
the discharge of workers, and no excessive 
overtime while unemployment existed in the 
trade. From time to time other firms be- 
came involved in the dispute, it being reported 
that upward of two hundred were on strike. 
Negotiations between the employers and the 
union, the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, were carried on resulting in 
the workers in some of the shops resuming 
work about July 14 at increased rates, but at 
the end of the month the dispute was reported 
to be unterminated in other shops. 


BEDDING AND Furniture Factory WorKERs, 
Winnieec, Man—wUpholsterers, mattress mak- 
ers, etc., members of the .Furniture and Bed- 
ding Workers’ Union, affiliated with the Work- 
ers’ Unity League, ceased work on July 24, 
1933, in one establishment, demanding a ten 
per cent increase in wages which had been 
decreased by this amount in March; also, 
recognition of a shop committee and no dis- 
crimination against union members. Pickets 
were placed about the factory and a distur- 
bance occurred which resulted in the arrest of 
one picket, not an employee of the firm, on 
a charge of rioting. The employer met the 
representatives of the workers and agreed to 
recognize a shop committee and to exercise 
no discrimination against the strikers, but re- 
fused to grant the requested increase in wages. 
The strikers, however, agreed to return on 
these conditions and work was resumed the 
same afternoon. 


Sweet Metan Workers (Trnsmitrus), To- 
RoNTO, Ont—On July 14, 1933, four mem- 
bers of the International Association of Sheet 
Metal Workers ceased work, their demand for 
the discharge of one tinsmith who had failed to 
pay his union dues being refused. On July 19 
the union declared the strike terminated on 
the understanding that when new work was 
available only union members in good standing 
would be employed. 


PLuMBERS, Hamitton, Ont.—Employees in 
two establishments ceased work on July 26, 
1933, demanding the payment of the rate of 
90 cents per hour as provided for in the union 
agreement with the master plumbers’ associa- 
tion, effective from May 1, 1933. At the end 
of the month no settlement had been re- 
ported. 





The University of London has taken over 
the London Day Training College for teach- 
ers, and is proceeding to build up in connec- 
tion with it an Imperial Institute of Educa- 
tion, or graduate school of education especially 
equipped to encourage the attendance of educa- 
tionists from all parts of the Empire. In the 
words of the University’s statement of policy 
its object is “the creation in London of a 
strongly equipped centre for the continuous 
discussion and investigation of educational 
problems that are important to the constituents 
of the British Commonwealth, and for the 
training of men and women who are to play 
parts of more than ordinary importance in the 
educational systems of the Commonwealth.” 
Canadians interested in the work of the Insti- 
tute will be able to obtain fuller data concern- 
ing it by addressing the Institute of Education, 
University of London. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue of February, 1933, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1932. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
severa! countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures 
being issued in some cases after an interval 
of as much as two years, and for such 
countries the latest figures are not for rela- 
tively recent dates. Statistics given in the 
annual review and in this monthly article are 
taken as far as possible directly from the 
Government publications of the various 
countries concerned, while information as to 
particular disputes is obtained for the most 
part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in June 
was 42, and 9 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 51 disputes 
in progress during the month, involving 18,600 
workers with a time loss of 98,000 working days 
for the month. Of the 42 disputes beginning 
in June, 4 were over proposed reductions in 
wages, 20 over other wage questions, 11 on 
questions respecting the employment of par- 
ticular classes or persons and 7 over other 
questions. Settlements were reached in 34 dis- 
putes, of which 4 were in favour of workers, 18 
in favour of employers, 12 were settled by 
compromise. In two other disputes, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

A dispute involving 3,200 paper mill workers 
at Northfleet, Blackburn, Darwen, Barrow, 
Glossop and West Hartlepool began on various 
dates between June 1 and June 7 against re- 
ductions in wages and was settled between 
June 10 and June 13 by compromise. 

A dispute involving 3,224 rubber shoe mak- 
ers and general rubber workers at Edinburgh 
was in effect between June 20 and June 27 over 
certain working arrangements under a new 


system. The settlement reached provided for 


a joint committee to consider grievances aris- 
ing from the new system. 


Irish Free State 


During the year 1932, the number of dis- 
putes which began was 70, involving 86 estab- 
lishments and 4,222 workers. The time loss 
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for the year was 42,152 working days. Of the 
70 disputes beginning in the year, 28 occurred 
in building and allied trades, 9 in public utili- 
ties and the remainder in various other indus- 
tries. Of the 70 disputes, 37 were over wages 
questions, 23 over the engagement or dismissal 
of workers, one over hours of labour and the 
remaining 9 over other matters concerning con- 
ditions of employment. During the year, set- 
tlements were reached in 73 disputes as fol- 
lows: workers’ claims were wholly admitted in 
26 cases, admitted in part in 15 cases and 
rejected in 15 cases; employers’ claims were 
wholly successful in 4 cases, successful in part 
in 6 cases and rejected in 5 cases. Two other 
disputes had indeterminate results. 


France 


During the last three months of 1932, there 
were 19 disputes in October involving 4,033 
workers, 20 in November involving 2,482 work- 
ers and 10 in December involving 5,494 work- 
ers. Out of the 49 disputes occurring in these 
three months, 35 were over wages questions. 


Germany 


Statistics for the year 1930 give the number 
of disputes as 366 involving 213,931 workers 
with a time loss of 3,816,971 working days. 
For the year 1931, the number of disputes was 
504 involving 172,723 workers with a time loss 
of 1,921,973 working days. 


Netherlands 
During the year 1932, 204 disputes began in- 
volving 31,230 workers with a time loss of 
1,772,600 working days. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in May 
was 110 and 81 were in effect at the end of 
the month. The number of workers involved 
in disputes in effect at the end of the month 
was 32,077 and the time loss 792,469 working 
days for May. 

Several thousand bituminous coal miners 
went on strike in southwestern Pennsylvania 
about July 25, insisting on the mght of the 
union to organize and opposing the formation 
of company unions. By August 3, it was re- 
ported that between 35,000 and 40,000 miners 
were out on strike and serious disorders oc- 
curred. Through the intervention of the fed- 
eral government and responding to an appeal 
from the President of the United States the 
dispute terminated on August 9. 

About 3,300 technical employees of the mo- 
tion picture producing industry at Hollywood, 
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California were on strike during the latter 
part of July over a question of the employ- 
ment of non-union workers during a strike and 
also over other working conditions. 

A strike of 30,000 men’s clothing workers in 
New York City during the first week of July 
resulted in a 10 per cent wage increase. 
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During July, strikes of hosiery factory work- 
ers in various towns in Pennsylvania, involv- 
ing in all about 17,000 workers were in pro- 
gress. 

Four thousand hosiery factory workers at 
Highpoint, North Carolina were also involved 
in a strike beginning July 17. 





LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN ALBERTA DURING THE FISCAL 
YEAR 1932-33 


np Be last annual report of the Bureau of 

Labour of Alberta reviews conditions of 
trade and industry in the province for the 
fiscal vear ending March 31, 1933. Under its 
administration are the following Acts: The 
Factories Act, the Minimum Wage Act, The 
Theatres Act, The Boilers’ Act; The Labour 
Disputes Act and The Employment Offices 
Act. 

Trades and Industries—According to the 
report, the returns received for the fiscal year 
1932-33 indicate a further decline in business. 
The decline, however, is not as great as that 
of the previous year. Returns from 2,624 
firms showed 37,026 male employees over 
eighteen, 364 males under eighteen, 6,644 
females over eighteen, 158 females under 
eighteen, and 428 apprentices. 

Total payments for wages and salaries were 
$55 ,602,593.44, of which sum, $43,099,928.80 was 
paid to wage earners. The returns when con- 
sidered as to employment by months for males 
indicate a break in the steady decline shown 
last year. This year there was a drop in 
numbers employed each month until May, 
when there was an improvement which con- 
tinued until October with quite a drop during 
the months of November and December. April 
was the month of least employment, when 
30,033 were employed, and October the month 
of greatest, when 37,127 were employed. As 
in previous years, the returns when considered 
by individual industries show great fluctua- 
tions, demonstrating that even during the 
‘periods of great depression for the unskilled 
work in the various industries men interchange 
from one to the other. The returns of monthly 
employment of females indicate very little 
change in volume of employment throughout 
the year. Summer holiday trade and Christ- 
mas activities provided less additional em- 
ployment this year than was the case in 
previous years. 

Tabular summaries are presented showing 
the average number of wage earners by 
months, the classified weekly wage rates and 
the weekly hours of labour. The table of 
“classified weekly wage rates” indicates that 
of the 37,390 male employees, the largest 


group (5,317) were employed in the wage 
classification between $30 and $34.99 per week. 
Of the 7,230 female employees, the largest 
group (1,325) were paid wages ranging from 
$12 to $12.99 per week. The statistics re- 
garding hours show that 20,243 employees. 
are working 48 hours per week. 

Labour Disputes Act—The report of the 
Labour Disputes Act, by Hon. J. E. Brownlee, 
premier of the province, outlines the appoint- 
ments of boards of conciliation and investiga- 
tion under the Act. The details with respect 
to the boards established during the year 
were reviewed in the Lasour Gazerrs, April, 
1932, page 392, and June, 1982, page 648. 

Factory Inspection—Returns of Inspectors 
covering inspections under the Factories Act 
show further decreases in the staffs of prac- 
tically all the places visited. A total of 4,481 
inspections were made of 4,338 factories, shops, 
hotels, offices and office buildings in which 
were employed 17,943 males and 6,931 females. 
Recommendations relative to safety, sanita- 
tion, hours and wages, and the employment of 
children, to the number of 1,479, were made, 
all of which were carried out by employers. 
There were 628 inspections made of 575 
elevators, in connection with which 412 safety 
recommendations were made. 

Theatre Inspection—The chief theatre in. 
spector reported a reduction in revenue due to 
a reduction in the number of licences issued 
to projectionists. Details were given respect- 
ing two film fires and two prosecutions of 
exhibitors for violations of regulations. Par- 
ticulars are also given respecting projection 
room inspections and recommendations. 

Boiler Inspection—The report of the chief 
boiler inspector indicated a total revenue for 
the year of $21,088.58, derived from inspection 
fees, engineers’ examinations, etc. During the 
year, there were 4,866 inspections of boilers 
and pressure vessels, and 2,320 certificates were 
issued. 

Employment Offices—According to the re- 
port of the Alberta Government Employment 
Offices, “a further decline in opportunities for 
employment intensified the work of the Em- 
ployment Service for the year,” registration 
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of applicants being considerably ‘higher than 
ever previously recorded, 

Of the 31,997 vacancies filled, 27,202 were 
for males and 4,795 for females. Placements 
in the male section were as follows: 13,324 
sent to farms, 319 to building construction, 86 
to clerical work, 220 to personal occupation, 
3,605 to general labouring, 693 to lumbering, 
70 to manufacturing industries, 203 to rail- 
ways, 256 to mining, 408 to miscellaneous oc- 
cupations, and 8,061 to casual employment. 
Of the female placements, 1,181 were sent to 
farms, 10 to clerical positions, 2,184 as domes- 
tics, 9 to miscellaneous occupations, and 1,409 
to casual employment, 

In the male section, 98.13 per cent of the 
listed vacancies were filled, and 47.73 per 
cent of the applicants were given employment. 
In the female section 94.95 per cent of the 
vacancies were filled, and 62.16 per cent of 
the applicants given employment. 

Statistics of relief work show that a total 
of 1,795 single men were sent to relief camps 
operated by the Dominion Government, 985 
to camps operated by the provincial govern- 
ment, while 1,293 were placed on farms. Direct 
relief cost in the year amounted to $2,103,- 
938.09, and 26,816 families were assisted 
thereby. 


Women’s Minimum Wages in Alberta 


The tenth annual report of the Minimum 
Wage Board of Alberta, which is included in 
the annual report of the Bureau of Labour, 
records decreases in female employment under 
all orders except that governing retail trade. 


The decreases in the numbers employed under 
the various orders are as follows: manufac- 
turing, 79; laundries, 90; hotels and restau- 
rants, 349; personal service, 48, and offices, 
200. 

A total of 3,391 inspections was made of 
3,205 businesses in which were employed 7.891. 
experienced females and 546 learners; 340 
orders for adjustment of wages, 73 for adjust- 
ment of hours and 28 for adjustment of staff 
so that not more than 25 per cent would be 
in receipt of apprentice wages, were made. 

The court cases were taken against em- 
ployers for failing to pay minimum wages. 
Convictions were obtained and employers 
were ordered to pay back wages. 


During the year amendments were made to 
three orders, these amendments being given 
in the Lasour Gazettz, July, 1932, page 768, 
and December, 1932, page 1265. 


Representations were made by the Manu- 
facturers’ Association that wage rates in Orders 
of the Board be reduced 10 per cent. No 
action has been taken in respect of this re- 
quest, the Board deciding that before any 
definite decision is made, public hearings 
shall be held in the cities of Calgary and 
Edmonton, 


Permission was granted to storekeepers in 
Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Medicine 
Hat, and Red Deer to work employees over- 
time to take care of Christmas shopping rush. 
Payment for overtime at not less than regular 
rates, and a report of all overtime worked was 
required. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN QUEBEC IN 1932 


of ee fifth annual report of the Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
reviews the work carried on under the Act 
of 1931 (Lasour Gazette, May, 1931, page 
525) during the calendar year 1932, being 
the second year of its operation. The Act 
came into force on September 1, 1931, and 
it was not possible, in the last report, to 
present complete figures for the four last 
months of that year. These figures, as well 
as provisional figures for 1932, are given in 
the present report. The operation of the 
Accident Fund during this period is found to 
have resulted in a considerable deficit, with 
the result that the Commission is faced with 
the necessity of increasing the rates of assess- 
ment for the current year 1933. However, it 
is pointed out that “while the deficit as indi- 
cated in the Provisional Financial Statement 
exceeds $800,000, the Commission is of the 
opinion that possibly some of the reserves 
established may be too conservative. These 
reserves are calculated according to the same 


formula as is applied by the Ontario Board, 
and up to the present employers in that 
Province have made no complaint. It is 
evident that a slight over-estimation in cal- 
culating reserves will permit the Fund to 
carry a considerable loss in any year without 
increase in the rates. It is believed, however, 
that this Commission should make the mini- 
mum rate increase feasible under the circum- 
stances. Jt is therefore necessary to increase 
the 1932 actual rates to a level which would 
approximately yield an additional annual rev- 
enue of half a million dollars. If experience 
during the year proves that our reserves have 
been over estimated, no undue hardship will 
be imposed by the increase suggested which 
is absolutely necessary. 

“Tt is absolutely essential that we obtain 
a greater measure of co-operation both from 
employers and doctors if the present scale 
of benefits under the Act is to be continued. 
The Commission believes that a very great 
number of claims have been certified as com- 
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pensable where no real incapacity for work 
has existed. These claims in the aggregate 
have imposed a serious burden on the Acci- 
dent Fund as shown by figures contained in 
this report.” 


Accidents—It is stated that the number of 
accidents reported to the Commission does 
not show the decrease which might have been 
anticipated as the result of the severe de- 
pression which presently exists. On the other 
hand, payrolls reported are far below normal, 
and the Commission has been faced with the 
necessity, during the latter part of the year 
1932, of revising a great many assessments, 
owing to the actual payrolls being less than 
was anticipated by employers in their esti- 
mates at the commencement of the year. 

The number of accidents reported in the 
four months ended December 31, 1931, was 
12,734, and the number of accidents reported 
in the year 1932 was 34,414. It should be 
noted that these figures represent accidents 
reported during the years mentioned, but do 
not indicate the number of accidents occurring 
in each year as there will always be a con- 
siderable number of unreported accidents at 
the end of any year. The actual payrolls 
assessed for the four months ended December 
31, 1931, were $72,376,716.31. The number of 
employers as at December 31, 1931, was 6,120, 
and at the same date for 1932, 7,979. A 
considerable number of employers, it is stated, 
disappeared during the year 1932, either 
through bankruptcy, closing up of their busi- 
nesses or other causes. It should also be 
noted that the forest industry comprises a 
very large number of employers who report 
through the large pulp and paper operators, 
and in the number of employers quoted above, 
these individual contractors or sub-contractors 
are not included. Possibly, the total number 
of employers falling under the Act should be 
estimated at the end of the year 19382 at 
10,000. 

The claims allowed for accidents occurring 
in the year. 1931 are as follows: Medical aid 
only, 6,294; Compensation, 6,370; Death, 53. 


Benefits—The Commission awarded benefits 
in 1931 amounting to $345,162.33 distributed 
as follows: Schedule 1 compensation, $286,- 
880.52; Schedule 1 medical aid, $34,557.21; 
Schedule 2, $23,724.60. 

The benefits awarded in 1932 amounted to 
$2 852,292.90, distributed as follows: Schedule 
1 compensation, $1,776,390.57; Schedule 1 med- 
ical aid, $528,726.97; Schedule 2, $547,175.36. 

These figures represent benefits awarded 
during the years 1931 and 1982 and do not 
refer to all accidents happening in each year, 
that is the awards for 1932 comprise a great 
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number of claims for accidents which occurred 
in 1931. 

The Commission report that they were faced 
with a serious problem owing to the complete 
change of administration required by the new 
Act. It required several months to obtain 
the co-operation of employers and doctors 
so that reports could be sent to the commis- 
sion promptly, and for this reason, the actual 
awards during the four months ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1931, were not large. The accumula- 
tion of unpaid claims at the end of the year 
1931 1s indicated by the complete figures for 
the four months in question, which show that 
in Schedule 1 only, there were paid $835,411.21 
for compensation and $226,568.63 for medical 
ald for 1931 accidents. It may be added that 
the delay which occurred in the payment of 
compensation towards the close of the year 
1931 was eliminated in 1932 and at present 
the Commission receives very few complaints 
regarding delay in paying the claimant the 
indemnity to which he may be entitled. When 
a delay is experienced, it is generally due to 
the failure of the employer or the doctor to 
send a report promptly as required by the Act. 

Administration—The total administration 
expenses for 1932, less the amount charged to 
the 1928 Act, were 8-49 per cent of all bene- 
fits awarded. The report refers to the diffi- 
culty of apportioning expenses of administra- 
tion as between the 1928 and the 1931 Acts, 
which are administered by the Commission 
concurrently. It was decided that at the end 
of the year 1931, the Commission would issue 
a final assessment against insurance companies 
and self-insurers under the 1928 Act which 
would take care of all claims in suspense, 
thus avoiding an additional assessment at the 
end of the year 1932 for a minimum amount. 
Actually, the expenses charged to the 1928 
Act in the year 1932 amounted to $9,287.39 
only. The total expense of administration 
during the year 1932 amounted to $251,683.56. 
The chief items comprised in these expenses 
are salaries of Commission and staff $190- 
290.33, and printing stationery and _ office 
supplies $28,505.24. “The Commission is faced 
with the same problem as all other employers 
at the present time, namely that the number 
of employees necessary to carry on the work 
could be somewhat reduced, but owing to the 
practical impossibility of employment being 
found elsewhere, it has not yet been decided 
to reduce the number of employees; but if 
present conditions continue, the Commission 
will be advised to take some action in this 
respect. Some reduction has been made in 
disbursements for salaries owing to employees 
leaving our service and who have not been 
replaced. No increases in salary are being 
made at the present time.” 


Aucust, 1983 


It is noted that the Commission is obliged 
to meet the expense of maintaining offices 
at both Quebec and Montreal. The chief 
medical officer has headquarters at Quebec, 
but early in 1932 an assistant Medical Officer 
was placed at Montreal, in order that difficult 
claims might be disposed of as quickly as 
possible. “In order that uniformity of pro- 
cedure should exist in estimating disabilities, 
the Chief Medical Officer or one of his assist- 
‘ants spends two or three days per week at 
the Montreal Office and in many claims a 
joint examination is arranged so that the 
Commission may have full information from 
a medical point of view before making awards. 
The doctor treating the workman is always 
permitted to be present at an examination 
if he so desires. Examinations carried out 
at Quebec are always in the presence of two 
medical officers, and in the more difficult 
cases the Chief Medical Officer assists so that 
the report may bear his signature. In excep- 
tional cases, requiring special knowledge of 
some branch of medicine, the claimant is 
directed to a specialist and his report is sub- 
mitted to the Chief Medical Officer. It is 
not believed that the appointment of a Re- 
view Board, as has been suggested in somc 
quarters, would serve any useful purpose from 
a medical point of view, in view of the pre- 
cautions taken as outlined herein and the 
deliberations of such a Board might cause 
delay in settling claims, plus extra expense.” 

The Commission receives no contribution 
from the Provincial Government as regards 
expenses of administration, other than claims 
chargeable under Schedule 2 of the Act, with 
the exception of the Head Office building and 
the Montreal Office which are furnished free 
of rent or taxes. All such expenses are charge 
directly to the employer. 


Fraudulent Claims—The report contains 
the following paragraphs under this heading: 
“The Commission has been faced with the 
necessity during the past year of disposing of 
a great number of claims having little or no 
merit. We believe that this experience is 
general in other jurisdictions owing to the 
extreme difficulty of obtaining employment 
and when work is available, it is usually on 
a part time basis. The disposal of these 
claims involves complete investigations, so 
that no injustice may be done, and this pro- 
cedure is necessarily costly, particularly in 
outlying districts or unorganized territory. 

“An even more serious difficulty arose in 
the forest industry, namely that a number of 
workmen voluntarily mutilated themselves 
in order to obtain indemnities. Such injuries 
are usually confined to axe wounds involving 
the amputation of the left index finger or 
little finger. In practically all such cases, it 
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is found that the finger is cut off cleanly with- 
out any injury whatever to the other fingers. 
When it is realized that these men usually 
work with mittens and considering that an 
axe ls a heavy instrument, it is almost incon- 
ceivable that in so many cases, one finger alone 
would be completely cut off without the axe 
touching the other fingers. The Commission 
has made every effort to put a stop to such 
fraudulent claims and has been successful in 
obtaining the conviction of a workman of 
Ste. Adelaide de Pabos, who on September 
26th, cut off his left index finger while in the 
employ of the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mulls Limited. This workman was 
convicted of making a fraudulent claim and 
was sentenced to four months hard labour. 
The Commission has had the fullest possible 
co-operation of the Department of the Attor- 
ney General and every fraudulent claim of 
this kind will be carefully investigated and 
if proof is obtained, the claimant will be ar- 
rested. 

“Tt is believed that these mutilations in 
the forest industry were carried out under the 
impression that a very large indemnity would 
be paid for the loss of a finger. In order to 
put a stop to such abuses, the Commission 
has recently revised its schedule with respect 
to such injuries and a minimum indemnity 
only is paid. This decision has resulted in a 
very considerable decrease in the number of 
such mutilations reported.” 

Regulations, etc—No amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1931, were 
passed at the last Session of the Legislature. 
The Commission, however, passed several 
additional regulations based on the experience 
during the year. It was found to be prac- 
tically impossible to locate small employers — 
engaged in construction or transportation and 
as the result, a regulation was passed to the 
effect that where less than four workmen are 
usually employed in Class 24 and also in the 
business of transportation, such employers 
would not be required to report under Sched- 
ule 1 and their workmen will not be covered 
except by application. It was also found 
that small sawmills operated for the benefit 
of colonists or others could not be dealt with 
owing to the practical impossibility of collect- 
ing an assessment or obtaining the proper 
reports. The Commission, therefore, passed a 
regulation to the effect that sawmills would 
not be subject to the Act except by appli- 
cation, except where seven or more workmen 
are usually employed, and also it is necessary 
that such sawmill should constitute the prin- 
cipal industry of the employer or represent 
an incidental operation of an industry other- 
wise subject to the Act. A regulation was 
passed, effective as from January 1, 1933, with 
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respect to garages. Previously, only the mech- 
anics in garages were covered, together with 
the employees directly connected with repair 
work. It was found to be extremely difficult 
to obtain a proper segregation of such pay- 
rolls and therefore, in all cases where six or 
more workmen are generally employed, every 
establishment engaged in the sale, repair or 
maintenance of motor vehicles is obliged to 
make a report to the Commission and also 
public or storage garages with or without re- 
pair shops are subject in the same way as 
from January 1, 1933. 

Safety Associations —Section 106 of the Act 
provides for the formation of Associations for 
accident prevention and in this connection, 
the Commission may make a special grant 
towards the expenses of any such Association. 
The lines along which such Associations should 
operate were indicated by the Quebec Social 
Insurance Commission, The Commission 
recommended that the regulations of such 
Associations should be approved by the chief 
inspector of industrial establishments and also 
by the chief medical officer in charge of in- 
dustrial hygiene in order that any contradic- 
tion with their regulations should be avoided. 
It is further recommended that the activities 
of such associations should be directed along 
the following lines: (1) safety education of 
employers and employees by _ conferences, 
films, posters, etc.; (2) (a) formation of safety 
committees in industrial establishments; (b) 
organization of first aid services; (c) organiza- 
tion of a medical service in large establish- 
ments under the direction of a medical man 
or a qualified nurse and a _ co-operative 
organization of a similar nature for small 
workshops. 

In view of representations made by em- 
ployers, a grant of $385,000 was made to the 
Quebec Association for the Prevention of In- 
dustrial Accidents for the year 1932 and a 
grant of $7,499.98 to the Quebec Pulp and 
Paper Safety Association which was organized 
by Class 2 employers. An arrangement has 
been made with Mr. Arthur Gaboury, General 
Manager of the Quebec Association for the 
Prevention of Industrial Accidents, to give 
him the names of all employers showing an 
unfavourable accident experience, so that 
safety measures may be commenced without 
delay. It is hoped that such educational 
work will result in reducing the number of 
accidents in industrial establishments. 

Funds.—The new Act had been in operation 
for less than one year when the Accident 
Fund was burdened with a very serious dis- 
aster, namely the explosion which occurred in 
the shipyard of Canadian Vickers Limited in- 
volving heavy loss of life. The indemnities 


awarded for this disaster were in excess of 
$156,000 and there was no disaster reserve 
fund to meet such a contingency. It was 
decided therefore, to levy an assessment of 
1 per cent on all employers for the year 1932 
and this created a reserve of $23,766.46 of 
which $20,000 was immediately credited to 
Group 1 of Class 9 leaving of course, a very 
heavy deficit remaining in the Class as the 
result of the disaster. 

The Commission is obliged to set aside the 
amount required for the Pension Fund accord- 
ing to the actuarial tables. In the last report 
it was mentioned that the Board's consult- 
ing actuary had calculated tables on the basis 
of 43 per cent interest, but in view of the 
comparatively high rate of interest obtainable 
on first class securities during the year 19382, 
it was deemed advisable to set aside reserves 
on the basis of 5 per cent interest. The 
reserve for pensions payable to widows and 
to workmen permanently disabled amounted 
at December 31, 1932, to $872,636.96. This 
figure was established by crediting the Pen- 
sion Fund with interest earned and deducting 
payments made up to December 31, 1932. 
This final figure has been checked on an actu- 
arial basis which agrees very closely. The 
average rate of interest earned on the Board’s 
investments was 5:15 per cent, which, it was 
considered, justified calculations on 5 per cent 
basis with respect to the Pension Fund. 

In the last annual report, the Commission 
expressed a doubt whether the Ontario rates, 
which were being followed, would prove to be 
adequate for the Province of Quebec, owing 
to the number of employers in this Province 
being less than in Ontario. With the excep- 
tion of a few classes, the rates proved to be 
entirely inadequate, and the provisional de- 
ficit of the Accident Fund as at December 311. 
1932, amounted to $829,179.08. “It should be 
distinctly understood that this provisional de- 
ficit is based in part on estimates, and ex- 
perience alone during 1933 will show whether 
this figure should be increased or decreased. 
We are inclined to think that possibly, the 
reserve set aside for unpaid claims may be 
higher than necessary, though the calculations 
are based on the method adopted for a num- 
ber of years by the Statistician of the Ontario 
Board.” 

Assessments—The total assessments in all 
the classes of Schedule 1 for the year 1982 
including estimated adjustments amounted to 
$2,138,734.38. This figure is arrived at after 
deducting a reserve of $237,764.64 representing 
10 per cent of the assessments issued for the 
year 1932. “We do not believe,” the report 
states, “that this reserve is exaggerated in 
view of the great falling off in all lines of 
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industry during the year, which will in all 
probability result in actual payrolls consider- 
ably less than the estimates furnished by em- 
ployers at the commencement of the year 
1932.” 


The assessment account was credited with 
collections under Section 98 of the Act for 
delay in submitting payrolls, etc., and interest 
allotted to the various classes after crediting 
the necessary proportion to the Pension Fund. 
The total net income for the year after allow- 
ing for the reserve for adjusted payrolls 
amounted to $2,193,124.49. 


Compensation——The compensation paid for 
accidents happening during the year 1932 
amounted to $692,065.81 and the pensions 
awarded for accidents in the year 1932 are 
capitalized at $537,494.07. The Commission 
estimates that the compensation outstanding 
for current claims should be estimated at 
$950,800.39, making a total of compensation 
awarded and outstanding of $2,180,360.27. The 
medical aid paid amounts to $336,715.55 and 
the outstanding medical accounts are esti- 
mated at $231,205.94, making a total of medi- 
cal aid paid or outstanding for accidents 
occurring in the year 1932 of $567,921.49. Ad- 
ministration expenses debited to Schedule 1 
employers amounted to $187,369.74. Disaster 
reserve of 1 per cent required $23,776.46, legal 
expenses $8,803.54 and grants to safety associ- 
ations $42,499.98. The total expenditures for 
the year 1982 amounted to $3,010,731.48, 
whereas assessments and credits amounted to 
$2,193,124.49, showing a provisional deficit for 
the vear 1932 of $817,606.99 which added to 
the deficit for the year 1931 which amounted 
to $11,572.09 makes a total provisional deficit 
in Schedule 1 funds of $829,179.08. 


Schedule 2 Employers—The Commission 
allows Schedule 2 employers to make their 
own payments to injured workmen or their 
dependants unless there are exceptional cir- 
cumstances. Such employers are obliged to 
report to the Commission, showing the 
amounts paid to claimants, and in cases of 
permanent incapacity or death an award is 
issued against the employer concerned, show- 
ing the amount he is called upon to pay 
under the Act. In 1931, the Commission 
awarded $23,724.60 against Schedule 2 em- 
ployers and $547,175.36 in the year 1932, mak- 
ing a total of $570,899.96 awarded against 
Schedule 2 employers for the two years. 


The report contains numerous statistical 
tables, including financial statement; number 
of firms in Schedule 1, by classes and groups; 
analysis of administration costs; pension fund, 
by classes; number of accidents, with month 
and locality; time loss and average wage, 
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1931; total and average compensation and 
medical aid costs; sex and marital condition 
of workers; nature of injuries; industrial 
diseases; particulars of death cases, etc. 





Control of High Explosives in Wood 
Operations in Quebec 


For the purpose of removing some of the 
dangers resulting from the use of explosives in 
the woods in the province the Quebec Pulp and 
Paper Safety Association has collected a list 
of instructions and recommendations in regard 
to such work. The regulations cover the con- 
veyance, storage and thawing of dynamite, and 
the use of explosives. The foreman, it is 
stated, is to be held primarily responsible for 
the carrying out of the safety rules. 

Under the heading of conveyance the rules 
state that jolting should be avoided by secure 
stowing of the explosive; detonators should not 
be carried with dynamite; nor should oil, 
gasoline, metal tools or matches be in the same 
vehicle; a driver should avoid halts, and when 
necessary he should keep under observation 
his load; the conveyance should have springs 
and be free from bolts and nails which might 
come in contact with cases of explosives; cart- 
ridges carried from storage should be carried 
in a wooden box or pail or basket, the vessel 
not being filled to capacity. 

Dynamite, fuses and caps should be issued 
only to experienced men and in quantities for 
daily use. Separated. unheated buildings 
should be used for storage magazines, nor 
should any empty dynamite box be burned in 
a stove. Also men going into explosive store- 
houses should not even have pipes, matches or 
cigarettes in their possession, and when getting 
rid of old or poor dynamite, only a few sticks 
at a time should be burned and at a safe dist- 
ance from those destroying it. No magazine is 
to be used as a thaw house. 

In thawing explosives special receptacles 
should be used and instructions are detailed 
as to the effective and safe way of performing 
this work. 

A number of directions are given for the use 
of explosives including the testing of safety 
fuses. If a charge does not explode no one 
should be allowed to approach for at least an 
hour, and, if possible, it should be fired by 
putting another charge by it. 





The Home Office (England and Wales) 
recently published the first of a projected 
quarterly series of abstracts from reports of 
industrial accidents. It contains reports of 
thirty accidents accompanied by comments on 
their causes and suggestions for the prevention 
of similar accidents in the future. 
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HOURS OF WORK IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY IN THE PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC 


A Saari Order in Council was published 

recently under the Hours of Work Act, 
1933, of the Province of Quebec, establishing 
a 40-hour week for the building industry in 
the Quebec Division and the Eastern Town- 
ship Division of the Province, as from July 
15, 1983. The text of the first order, governing 
hours of work in the same industry in the 
District of Montreal, was given in the Lazour 
Gazerte, July, 1938, page 701. The Act re- 
specting the Limiting of Working Hours was 
outlined on page 695 in the same issue, in a 
summary of the labour legislation on the 
recent session of the Legislature. 


No. 1496, July 12, 1933, respecting the num- 
ber of hours during which a workman may 
work. 

The Honourable Minister of Labour in a 
memorandum dated the 12th of July, 1933, sets 
forth: 

1, That in virtue of article 1 of the Act 23 
George V, chapter 40, the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may order the number of hours per 
day or per week during which a workman, em- 
ployed in manual labour, may work; 

2. That the building industry, in conformity 
with article 3 of the said chapter, is not in 
any manner subject to the competition of other 
countries or other provinces; 

3. That pursuant to article 5, he called to- 
gether, on the 28th of June, 1933, the official 
representatives of the district of Quebec Build- 
ing Board of Trade, of the internation] Unions 
of the building trades of the same district, the 
Catholic Syndicates of such trades of the Dis- 
tricts of Quebee and Trois Rivieres, and con- 
sulted them on the mode of applying a limitation 
of working hours in the said industry; 

4. That, pursuant to article 5, he called to- 
gether on the 10th of July, the official repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic syndicates of the 
building trades of Sherbrooke and of the 
International Unions of the Building trades of 
the same district and several contractors of 
the Eastern Townships Division, and consulted 
them on the mode of applying the limitation 
of working hours in the said industry. 

And therefore, the Honourable the Minister 
recommends: 

p That the following provisions be put into 
orce: 


Interpretation of the terms for the purpose of 
the present Order 


The following terms will have the significa- 
tion hereinafter given: 

The words “building industry ” comprise the 
building, repairing or demolishing of buildings 
of every kind and cover especially the men 
employed in the following trades: 

Bricklayers, asbestos-layers, carpenters, join- 
ers, cement finishers, roofers, electricians, tin- 
smiths, blacksmith (if employed on the job) 
crane-men, stationary engineers and _ firemen, 
labourers and excavators. lathmen, masons, re- 
inforeced concrete workmen, bridgemen, elevator 
builders, tile-layers, painters, plasterers, 
plumbers and pipe fitters, marble-polishers, 


stone cutters, and joint finishers, the helpers 
and apprentices. 

The words “ Quebec Division” will comprise 
the judicial districts of Quebec, Trois Rivieres, 
Beauce, Montmagny, Nicolet, Kamouraska, 
Chicoutimi, Roberval, Saguenay, Rimouski, 
Gaspe, and Abitibi (pursuant to the Order in 
Council No. 1036, of the 17th of June, 1921, 
determining the boundaries of the district of 
Quebec for the inspection of industrial estab- 
lishments). 

The words “Eastern Townships Division” 
will comprise the judicial districts of Bedford, 
Saint Francis and Arthabaska (pursuant to the 
Order in Council No. 1036, of the 17th of June, 
1921, determining the boundaries of the district 
of Quebec for the inspection of industrial estab- 
lishments). 

The word “contractor” designates any per- 
son, association or corporation; 

(a) Contracting or sub-contracting for works 
by the job, for percentage or by the day; 

(ob) Building on his own account; 

Article 1—From and after the 15th of July, 
1933, the duration of effective labour in the 
building industry and within the limits of the 
Quebec Division and the Eastern Townships 
Division, must not exceed eight hours per day. 

The total hours of effective labour, in the 
course of one single week, must not, in any 
case, exceed forty hours. 

Any contractor may, however, at his option, 
adopt the two shift system, pursuant to ‘the 
provisions of article 2. 

Article 2—Notwithstanding the provisions of 
article 1, any contractor undertaking works for 
«a municipal or school corporation, fabrique or 
parish trustees, the Government of this Prov- 
ince, must establish on his job the two shift 
system, with duration for each shift of six 
hours of effective labour for the six working 
days of the week. 

The contractor of works for an institution, 
association or corporation, the costs whereof 
are paid or guaranteed in a proportion of at 
least 50 per cent by the Government of this 
Province or by a municipal corporation, or by 
both, shali also be obliged to maintain the two 
shift system. 

Article 3—The provisions of article 2 shall 
be applicable only from the lst of May to the 
Ist of October of any one year, and if the cost 
of the work exceeds $20,000. 

Article 4—-The present Order does not apply; 

(a) If a contract by the job was signed be- 
fore its coming into force. 

(6) If the costs of the whole works to be 
executed on a particular job, including salaries 
and materials, does not exceed $300 for the 
Quebec Division and $200 for the Eastern Town- 
ships Division. The different jobs constituting 
the whole works shall only be considered as 
separate jobs when the different contracts and 
sub-contracts constituting same are separated 
one from the other by a period of at least three 
months. 

(c) If a person performs work with his own 
hands on his property. 

Article 5-—The Minister of Labour may, after 
an investigation held by the Inspectors of in- 
dustrial establishment, grant permits of dero- 
gation to the present Order for preparatory, 
complementary or urgent work. 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE IN THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO IN 1932 


ia eighth annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Health of Ontario contains re- 
ports of the work carried on during 1932 by 
the various branches in the interest of public 
health in the Province. The year was un- 
usually free from epidemics, this result being 
due in some measure to the precautionary 
measures by the Department for the control 
of communicable diseases, including diph- 
theria, typhoid, small pox, scarlet fever and 
undulant fever. The report describes the 
laboratory work that was carried on during 
the year, and notes the progress of health 
education by means of instruction in public 
schools in the Province. In regard to the 
health of workers in industry it is stated that 
in spite of the economic depression, occu- 
pational disease prevention work has markedly 
increased during the past year. ‘“ Employers 
appear to appreciate the fact that occupational 
disease involves an increase in operating over- 
head which is preventable, and they are tak- 
ing advantage of the services of our depart- 
ment to eliminate, in so far as_ possible, 
preventable occupational disease. In this 
connection, we feel that the Department is 
rendering to industry a most important service 
in these difficult times.” 

The work of the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene is reviewed by Dr. J. Grant Cunning- 
ham, the director. “The demands upon the 
facilities which the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene has to offer industry in Ontario have 
considerably increased,” he states, “in spite 
of conditions of industrial unemployment. 
Probably this is explained by the fact that 
such conditions emphasize the seriousness of 
sickness from an economic standpoint, and 
that as far as occupational diseases are con- 
cerned, labour turnover, a factor in their 
incidence, is reduced to a minimum. It is 
very interesting to see the extent to which 
industrial executives, with few exceptions, 
are striving to retain, at least in partial em- 
ployment, as large a proportion of regular 
employees as possible. 

“ Arrangements existing previous to 1930 
for the supervision of general health, con- 
ducted on a voluntary basis by employers, 
have in some instances been curtailed but 
seldom discontinued, suggesting that the pro- 
cedure rests upon a sound basis. Two or three 
examples will suffice—a company employing 
between 60 and 70 workers has not only re- 
tained but increased its facilities for first aid 
in accidents and for the diagnosis of disease 
in its early stages, arising among employees; 
an arrangement which is too frequently looked 
upon by the small plant as being prohibitive 
in cost. As a matter of fact, it need involve 


no higher per capita cost in the small than 
in the large plant; three plants, close together, 
have maintained a combined arrangement for 
medical supervision with plant and visiting 
nursing, with no suggestion of curtailment; 
one of the largest plants working on short 
time with a 50 per cent reduction in employees 
has maintained its services for health super- 
vision unimpaired. If there is need for some- 
thing in the nature of health insurance, it 
would be materially reduced if this type of 
health supervision in industry to control ill 
health as far as this is possible, were more 
general.” 

Increased interest on the part of employers 
has been apparent in the subject of the venti- 
lation of factories and offices. Researches by 
Dr. F. M. Bulmer, of the Division, showed 
that overheating in winter is the most common 
failing; and that in general, suitable con- 
ditions of air circulation, especially in office 
buildings, are difficult to obtain, so that equip- 
ment for this purpose should be carefully con- 
sidered before installations are made. 

Dr. Cunningham reports that diseases due 
specifically to industrial work have occupied 
much attention. Sixteen occupational diseases 
are compensable in Ontario but. until this year 
the reporting of occupational diseases, except 
for compensation purposes, had not been pro- 
vided for. At the last session of the legis- 
lature, the Factory Act was amended, and 
regulations were passed requiring all phy- 
sicilans to report to the Division any case of 
occupational disease coming to their attention. 
Examinations of occupational disease that were 
conducted by Dr. A. R. Riddell or under his 
supervision exceeded one thousand. Those 
referred to the Division by outside agencies 
following a particular exposure numbered 373, 
of which 191 were from the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. Suspected cases of lead 
poisoning and silicosis predominate, with a 
few cases each of benzol, chrome, arsenic, two 
of carbon tetrachloride, one of mercury and 
one of anthrax. The lead examinations in- 
cluded a group from one plant, with a major 
lead hazard, where all exposed gave indications 
of lead absorption. Analysis of accumulated 
dust in a separate building and next door to 
the plant cafeteria showed a lead content of 
12 per cent. This emphasizes the ease with 
which lead is spread to contaminate the air 
and become a hazard to health. In another 
small plant, six definite cases of lead poison- 
ing were discovered. These workmen had had 
an immediate previous exposure to arsenic. 

Surveys were continued to determine the 
trades or occupations involving exposure to 
silica dust. This year these have had to do 
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mainly with the foundry group including men 
from moulding, grinding, sandblasting, tum- 
bling, sand reclaiming and vitreous enamel- 
spraying operations. Workmen were selected 
having a period of exposure which experience 
suggested might be long enough to produce 
demonstrable effects, and about 600 examina- 
tions to date in this group revealed the fact 
that over 10 per cent of them showed silicosis. 


“A thousand general examinations, many 
with X-ray, with about 600 blood examina- 
tions, involving individual reports for phy- 
siclans and composite reports for employers, 
have taxed our facilities, but it may be pos- 
sible to reduce the number on account of the 
new regulation in the Factory Act providing 
for periodic physical examinations at the 
expense of the employer upon recommendation 
of this Division to the Chief Factory Inspector. 
Some plants with a major hazard to health, 
notably storage battery manufacturing plants, 
some years ago, voluntarily instituted such 
examinations.” 


Special attention is now being given by the 
Division to the subject of the control of dust 


and fumes, and a special investigator has been 
appointed to this study. Continuous studies 
of poisonous materials and their effects on 
workers are carried on in the industrial hygiene 
laboratories. “The number of instances where 
neither employer nor employee is aware of 
the constituents of materials used, is very 
large. A similar service is available to and 
used by the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Association inspectors so that two field staffs 
are served by a small central technical staff 
for the contro! of occupational disease. Apart 
from the ill-health associated with these 
diseases, the heavy compensation costs in- 
volved in some of them, especially silicosis 
in Ontario, emphasizes the need for these 
facilities, indeed, even for research facilities 
beyond the scope of the Department.” 

The Department’s report also includes the 
reports of the chief sanitary inspector and 
of the Divisions of Child Hygiene, Dental 
Services, Laboratories, Nurse Registration, 
Public Health Education; the report of the 
chief inspector of Health regarding cancer; 
and reports from District officers of health 
throughout the province. 





PUBLIC WELFARE IN ONTARIO IN 1931-32 


The second annual report of the Department 
of Public Welfare of Ontario deals with the 
administrative period 1931-382. As a result of 
the recommendations of the Ross Commission 
on Public Welfare, this department was estab- 
lished by Order in Council on September 16, 
1930, and the following divisions placed under 
its control: The Mothers’ Allowances Com- 
mission; the Old Age Pensions Commission; 
the Soldiers’ Aid Commission; Children’s Aid 
Branch; Industrial Schools; Ontario Training 
Schools; Houses of Refuge and Orphanages. 


Mothers’ Allowances Commission.—Note- 
worthy in the twelfth report of the Mothers’ 
Allowances Commission is the official state- 
ment that “despite the many demands made 
upon its resources the government has never 
asked the Commission to curtail its efforts to 
assist the widow and the orphan.” However, 
the expenditures did not rise above normal, 
and showed a decrease in two classifications. 

The legislation, which became effective in 
1920, provides for the children of widows, de- 
serted wives, women with totally and _ per- 
manenily incapacitated husbands, and foster 
mothers who have the care of orphan child- 
ren. In the administration of this Act the fol- 
lowing scale of payments has been adopted. 
a mother with two children, under sixteen 
years of age, living in a rural district—$30 per 
month: in a town of 5,000 population or over, 
or in a separated town—$35 per month; in a 


city the rate of allowance is $40 per month. 
For each additional child under sixteen years. 
of age in the mother’s care and dependent on 
her, $5 per month is added to the scale. 

The municipality in which a beneficiary has 
resided for one year is required to contribute 
50 per cent of the allowances granted, and the 
cost of administration is borne by the province. 
In 1931-32, this was 3°7 per cent of the 
amount paid out. 

During the year, 1,931 new applications for 
allowances were made. Through the investiga- 
tions of the Local Boards and the Staff of De- 
partmental Investigators it was found that 31-7 
per cent of all applications for the year failed 
to come within the requirements of the Act. 
In the same period, 1,333 allowances were, 
for various reasons, cancelled. Of these 47 


per cent was due to the activities of the staff 


investigators. 

A summary of the vear’s activity indicates 
that the total expenditure on allowances was 
$2,698,788.50; that the number of families on 
allowance was 7,418; that the number of child- 
ren in these families was 21,468, the average 
number of children per family being 2°81. 

Dealing with ‘its methods of investigation 
the report states: 

“Almost every variety of family problem 


is submitted to the Commission and its staff 


for solution. An effort has been made in the 


past few years to make beneficiaries budget. 


— 
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conscious, with some degree of success. In 
some cases it is found necessary to have the 
cheques administered, and this is generally fol- 
lowed by good results. Advice in regard to 
food values, health habits, the persuading and 
encouraging of children to drink milk and eat 
lots of vegetables, and the insistence on clean- 
liness of the home where mothers have been 
in the habit for years of being careless in this 
regard, are among the duties of the Investiga- 
tor. The results are astonishing, especially in 
homes where poverty had prevailed, on ac- 
count of unemployment, sickness, and in many 
cases the inability of the husband, when alive, 
to earn sufficient to provide adequately for 
the family. 

“A branch of this endeavour which may re- 
quire considerable attention in the future is 
that of giving vocational training In a new 
occupation for some who are incapacitated for 
their original occupations and who might yet 
be at least partially self-supporting in a new 
type of work. Some experimentation has been 
made along this line by the Medical Officer 
and not without success. 


Old Age Penstons—According to the third 
annual report of the Old Age Pensions Com- 
mission, the province of Ontario in its third 
year brought relief to thousands of citizens 
and at the close of the fiscal year, October 31, 
1932, pensioners on the list numbered 41,548, 
an increase of 1,259 over the previous year. 
It is pointed out that the total number of 
citizens in Ontario seventy years of age and 
over is 130,000, indicating that less than one- 
third of the people of the province who have 
reached the seventy year mark are in receipt 
of the pension. The total expenditure for the 
year in the province on pensions yas $9,097,- 
496.45, of which amount the Dominion pro- 
vided $6,805,052.40; the provincial government, 
$1,466 888.26, and the municipalities, $825,555.79. 
(These statistics for each province and all 
Canada are given quarterly in the Lazsour 
GazettE, the most recent presentation being in 
the last issue at page 687.) | 

The report states that every care has been 
exercised by the Commission to administer 
The Old Age Pensions Act justly and yet with 
reasonable economy. Careful estimate has 
been made of the real and liquid assets of the 
applicants and, where possible, children have 
been called upon to assist their parents under 
the provisions of The Parents Maintenance Act. 
The inspectoral staff were able to investigate 
all new applications as well as review a large 
number of pensions previously granted. Bene- 
ficial results followed this review. Cases of 
misrepresentation of assets or concealment 
of assets were brought to light, and restitution 
was required for moneys paid as pension. The 


review quite frequently disclosed changed con- 
ditions on the part of the pensioner, or more 
detailed information as to the pensioner’s 
assets, and thus justified a revision of the 
amount paid in many cases. 


Veterans’ Welfare—Operating under the De- 
partment are two organizations whose activi- 
ties are directed toward the welfare of ex- 
service men and their dependants. These are 
the Soldiers’ Aid Commission and the Veter- 
ans’ Welfare Service. The work of the former 
is largely in the nature of meeting emergency 
calls, until relief may be obtained through the 
proper channels. Children of ex-service men 
who are wards of the Commission are also 
given every educational facility. Its sources 
of revenue are derived from trust funds. The 
latter body functions both as a relief and em- 
ployment agency. During the year, 129 ex-ser- 
vice men and 122 dependants were placed in 
employment by the Toronto office; 62 re- 
ceived financial aid and 223 other assistance. 


Child Welfare—The work of a number of 
agencies having to deal with various phases 
of child welfare is also under the jurisdiction 
of the department. One of the most import- 
ant of these is the Children’s Aid Branch with 
its network of Children’s Aid Societies through- 
out the province. The statistical report shows 
that in 1932 there were 699 wards who came 
under the protection of the Act, 797 were re- 
leased from supervision, leaving 6,751 wards 
under supervision at the end of the fiscal year 


An avenue establishing the illegitimate child 
in society is the Legal Adoption Act, which 
together with the children of Unmarried Par- 
ents’ Act is administered by the Children’s Aid 
Branch. A total of 858 adoption orders were 
signed during the year, being an increase of 
39 over last year. In eleven years operation, 
this Act has bestowed its benefits upon 7,654 
adopted children. ‘There were 2,148 cases 
under the children of Unmarried Parents Act 
as compared with 2,250 in the year previous. 

The thirty-six orphanages in the province had 
2,784 children under their care during the year, 
while the 46 refuges provided protection for 
3,246 persons. a decrease of 41. The total num- 
ber of inmates in the county refuges was 2,064 
as compared with 1,988 in 1931. 

There were 599 pupils in the four industrial 
schools of the province at the close of the fiscal 
year—a decrease of 41. 

Reports are also presented concerning the 
activities of the ‘training school for boys 
located at Bowmanville, which had an average 
daily attendance of 151 boys; and the Ontario 
Society for Crivpled Children which gave ser- 
vice to 222 new cases during the year. 
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REGULATIONS FOR SAFETY OF WORK IN MINES IN QUEBEC 


NaS regulations under the Quebec Mining 

Act (Revised Statutes of Quebec, 1925, 
chapter 80) relating to the safety of work in 
mines were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, July 8, 1933, as follows:— 


REGULATIONS 
Steam Boilers 


1. Every operator having one or more boilers 
used for generating steam shall give a written 
notice thereof to the Bureau of Mines, men- 
tioning the name of the maker, the shop number, 
the date of construction, the name and address 
of issuer of last certificate of inspection and 
the date appearing thereon. 

2. No boiler shall be put in use unless permis- 

sion has been granted by the Minister, who may 
require that this boiler be inspected and certified 
as to its safe maximum working pressure. 
_ 3. The Minister may require an annual inspec- 
tion of each boiler to be made by a person 
authorized to inspect boilers under and accord- 
ing to the prescriptions of chapter 182A, 
RS.P.Q., 1925, as enacted by 23 George V. 
Chapter 71. Such person shall make a written 
report of this imspection to the Minister of 
Mines. 

4. All steam boilers and accessories pertain- 
ing thereto, including safety valves, steam 
gauges and water gauges, shall be maintained in 
a proper working condition. 

5. No. steam boiler shall be installed hereafter 
in a building situated less tham fifty feet from 
a shaft house. : 


Compressed Air Tanks 


6. Every receptacle storing compressed air 
shall be equipped with a drain cock at the 
lowest part. Such receptacle shall be drained 
once every twenty-four hours so as to remove 
all accumulation of oil or other material. 

7. The first tank on a main air line, or the 
first tank on each branch line if there is no 
tank between the compressor and the branching 
point, shall be equipped with an air pressure 
gauge and a safety valve. 

8. The Minister may require an annual inspec- 
tion of every tank storing compressed air above 
forty ‘pounds per square inch pressure, with a 
capacity in excess of six cubic feet, to be made 
by a person authorized to inspect pressure 
vessels under and according to the prescription 
of chapter 182-A, R.S.P.Q., 1925, as enacted by 
23 George V, chapter 71. Such person shall 
make a written report of this inspection to the 
Minister of Mines. 


Hoistmen 


9. Any person operating a hoisting engine 
used in lowering or raising persons or in shaft 
sinking shall: 

(a) Be the holder of a certificate issued within 
the last twelve months by a duly qualified me- 
dical practitioner, on a form sunplied by the 
Bureau of Mines,: stating that the holder has 
been examined. and found free from mental or 
bodily infirmities and defects to his eyesight 
and hearing which in the performance of his 
duties may endanger the safety of the emplovees; 

(6) Have had at least one month’s experience 
on a reversing hoist. 


Buildings 


10. Calcium carbide shall be stored on the 
surface only, in a suitable dry place and in its 
original container. 

11. Oily waste and rags must be kept in 
closed metallic containers carrying a notice on 
which is written the word “inflammable”. Such 
receptacles shall not be located in or near a 
stairway. 

12. All exits, hallways and stairways of 
buildings must be adequate to permit a rapid 
egress of all employees; exits, hallways and 
stairways shall not be used for storing purposes. 

13. All stairs exceeding five feet in height 
shall be provided with a substantial hand-rail. 

14. Runways and stagings more than five feet 
from the floor, used for oiling amd other pur- 
poses, shall be provided with hand railings. 

15, Every opening in a floor shall be effectively 
guarded. 

16. Unless so situated as to prevent any person 
coming into accidental contact therewith, all 
projecting moving pieces and other dangerous 
parts of machinery, especially connecting rods, 
fly-wheels, gears, pulleys, belts, and shafting 
shall be equipped with suitable guards, casings 
or railings. 

17. Every power driven grinding wheel shall 
be provided with a hooded guard of sufficient 
strength to withstand the shock of the wheel 
bursting. 

18. Except on very slowly moving pulleys, the 
direct mounting and shifting of belts by hand 
is forbidden. 


Haulage 


19. Every frog point in a track shall have a 
wedge block of wood or metal. 

20. Every locomotive trolley or motor car in 
use shall be equipped with a light and with a 
gong, bell, whistle or horn which shall be sounded 
when starting amd at such other times as warn- 
ing of danger may be required. 


General 


21. Where in or about any mine there occurs: 
(a) A case of overwinding a skip or cage: (b) 
A breakage of a rope or cable used for hoisting; 
(c) An unexpected inrush of water; (d) An 
outbreak of fire below grounds; or (e) A pre- 
mature or unexpected explosion; whether or not 
loss of life or personal injury is caused thereby, 
the operator shall, within the next twenty four 
hours after the occurrence, send notice thereof 
in writing to the inspector, and shall furnish 
such particulars as may assist the inspector in 
making inquiry into the circumstances. 





Regulations under the provisions of the 
Electrical Inspection Act, 1932, of Prince Ed- 
‘ward Island (Lasour Gazertr, November, 
1932, page 1180) were published in the pro- 
vineial Gazette, July 29, 1932. All electrical 
installations in any building in the province 
are made subject to inspection by a pro- 
vincial inspector. The Act provides that in- 
stallations shall conform to the requirements 
of the latest authorized edition of the Cana- 
dian Electrical Code. 
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MINERAL INDUSTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1932 


According to the annual report of the 
British Columbia Bureau of Mines, the gross 
value of the mineral production of the proy- 
ince in 1932 was $28,241,618, a decrease of 
$6,641,563, or 19 per cent as compared with 
1931. Mining and prospecting activities are 
detailed in the volume, which also contains the 
reports of resident mining engineers and the 
inspectors of mines. 

The mineral production of the province is 
divided into four classes—metal-mining, coal- 
mining, structural materials, and miscellaneous 
metals and minerals, Of these, the first class 
is by far the most important, with a produc- 
tion for 1932 valued at $19,538,989 (including 
placer gold).’ This is followed by coal, with 
.an output of $6,528,644, and structural mate- 
rials and miscellaneous metals and minerals, 
totalling together $2,178,985. 

By value, the various products of the min- 
eral industry produced in 1932 are ranked in 
the following order: coal, lead, zinc, gold, 
copper, silver, structural materials, miscel- 
laneous metals and minerals, 


Labour, Employment and Accidents-——There 
were 3,608 persons employed in coal mining 
and 2,255 employed in metal mining in 1932. 

During 1932 twenty-one coal companies 
operated twenty-three collieries, with forty- 
eight mines, employing 2,628 men underground. 
In the supervision of underground employees 
there were fifteen managers, one safety en- 
gineer, eighteen overmen, 111 firebosses and 
shotlighters, a total of 146, or one official for 
every sixteen persons employed underground. 
During the year there were 425 tons of coal 
mined per employee, and 584 tons mined per 
employee underground, 

There were eight fatal accidents in coal] min- 
ing as compared with five in 1931. The ratio 
of fatal accidents per 1,000 persons employed 
was 2.21, as compared with 1.22 in 1931. In 
1930 the ratio was 11.62; in 1929, 2.38; in 
1928, 2°64: in 1927, 2:10; in 1926, 1°88; in 
1925, 1-10; in 1924, 1-66; in 1928, 7-32; the 
average for the ten-year period being 3.47. 
The number of fatal accidents per 1,000,000 
tons produced during 1932 was 5.21; during 
1931 the figure was 2°81; in 1930, 28:64; in 
1929, 5:33; in 1928, 5-54; in 1927, 4-48; in 
1926, 4:3; in 1925, 2°45; in 1924, 4:52; in 1928, 
1:76; the average for the ten-year period 
being 8:02 per 1,000,000 tons of coal mined. 

The number of tons mined per fatal accident 
in 1932 was 191,871 tons as compared with 
341,518 tons for 1931. The average for the 
last ten years was 124,519 tons. Of the eight 
fatalities, 5 were caused by falls of roof and 
coal, and three by mine cars and haulage. 


There were eleven fatal accidents in and 
about the metalliferous mines in 1932, being 
an increase of five over the figures for 1931. 
The ratio of fatal accidents was 4°83, com- 
pared with 2°61 in 1931. The ratio for the 
last ten-year period was 2°70. The tonnage 
mined per fatal accident was 457,175 for the 
last ten-year period. 

Of the eleven fatalities, four were caused 
by falls of ground, two by gases following 
blasting, one each by falling chute and haul- 
age and three were attributed to miscellaneous 
causes. 

Mine Safety and First Aid—The report re- 
views the activities of the four mine rescue 
stations. In addition to the regular teams in 
training, 39 new men took the full training 
and were granted certificates of competency. 

Reference is made to the valuable work 
done by first aid and mine safety associations 
in the mining districts by carrying on classes 
of instruction, and also by the trained mem- 
bers of these associations in rendering first 
aid in actual accidents in mines. 

In spite of the serious depression in the 
mining industry, it was reported that the 
mining companies and Safety Associations 
have kept up their interest and encouraged 
first-aid and mine-rescue demonstrations and 
competitions. Competitions were held at Cum- 
berland, Nanaimo, Britannia, Princeton, Kim- 
berley, and Fernie. Those taking part were 
miners from both coal and metal mines, 
quarrymen, and loggers. A number of ladies’ 
teams entered the competitions and a large 
number of young people of school age and 
upwards took part. The work is actively 
supported by the management and officials of 
the different industries and members of the 
Inspection Branch of the Department of 
Mines, which also manifests its SED RAR in the 
shape of financial grants. 

Mine air sampling was carried out as usual 
during the year, and 287 samples were col- 
lected in the various coal mines of the prov- 
ince. 





In an article contributed to The Nation 
(New York), August 9, 1933, Louis Fisher, 
writing from Moscow on July 12, states that 
a recent edict has merged the Commissariat of 
Labour of the US.S.R. into the All-Soviet 
Trade Unions, so that control of the social in- 
surance fund, the sanatoria, rest homes, all 
workers’ medical services, and the protection 
of labour, passes from the hands of the govern- 
ment to the trade unions. “Thus, formally at 
least, the process by which, under socialism, 
the ‘state’ dies a slow death through attri- 
tion, has advanced another step.” 
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RECENT LABOUR UNION CONVENTIONS 


Ontario and Quebec Conference of Typographical Unions 


At the twenty-second annual convention of 
the Ontario and Quebec Conference of Typo- 
graphical Unions, which was held at Toronto 
on June 30 and July 1, 1933, delegates were 
present representing locals of Quebec, Mont- 
real (English and French), Ottawa, Toronto, 
Hamilton, St. Catharines, London and Wind- 
sor, as well as the Women’s Auxiliary of 
Toronto. Mr. A. W. Crawford, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour of Ontario, welcomed the 
delegates on behalf of the provincial govern- 
ment, while the civic welcome was extended 
by Controller Ramsey, in the absence of the 
mayor. Mr. John Noble, vice-president of 
the Toronto Trades and Labour Council, 
Mr. E. Woollen, Toronto Allied Printing 
Trades ‘Council, aud Mr. W. R. Lucas, presi- 
dent of Dy ocietaphica local union No: 91, 
extended to the delegates greetings on behalf 
of organized labour. 

President Howard of the International 
Typographical Union recommended that all 
local union’s form women’s auxiliaries. He 
stressed the importance of women’s help in 
using the economic strength of the members 
to establish fair conditions of labour. Touch- 
ing on the unemployment situation, the presi- 
dent stated that millions of dollars had been 
spent by the local unions to help the unem- 
ployed. The purchasing power of the work- 
ers must, he said, be increased before any 
lasting improvement could be realized. 

Mr. Tom Moore, president of the: Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, reviewed 
some of the problems confronting the workers 
in Canada and stated that “there was no con- 
crete improvement in the unemployment situ- 
ation and that wage cutting and dismissals, 
which were still being resorted to, only ag- 
gravated the condition”, The Sata lighinent 
of camps for single men was commended by 
President Moore, but he criticized the inade- 
quate pay and lack of provision for these 


Canadian Association of 


The annual convention of the Canadian 
Association of Stationary Engineers was held 
in Woodstock, Ontario, June 30 and July 1, 
1933, with President R. E. Arnup, preside 
The work of the association for the past year 
was reviewed by the president, while the 
reports presented showed the association to 
be in a sound financial condition and making 
progress. 

The secretary was instructed to communi- 
cate with certain locals with a view of having 


workers to seek work elsewhere, and also, the 
alleged efforts to use camp labour in competi- 
tion with other workers, thereby lessening the 
amount of employment for those who have 
dependants to support. 

Resolutions were adopted making the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

Changes in the tariff laws respecting the 
free entry of plates and mats; 

Contributory unemployment insurance legis- 
lation; 

Amendments to the Copyright Act; 


More rigid enforcement of the health laws 
and Revenue Ag in PeSpert to “bedroom 
printing plants”; 

Cessation of ahs practice of giving printing 
orders to brokers or salesmen, who without 
a proper knowledge of the trade, seek the 
icheapest printers regardless of the quality; 

Reduction in the time allotted for advertis- 
ing in radio broadcasts; 

Acceptance of liquor advertising in Ontario 
publications; 

Insertion of a minimum wage clause in all 
government printing contracts; 

Wider use of Canadian-printed prize books 
in Quebec schools. 

The apprentice competition again made a 
good showing and the work of the boys well 
up to standard. 

The entertainment features included a 
luncheon and a tour of the Toronto Star’s 
plant. A banquet was given by the local 
union and a bus drive by the city council. 

Officers elected were: president, William 
Lodge, Ottawa; first vice-president, Francis 
Gauvin, Quebec; second vice-president, J. J. 
Clancey, London; vice-president apprentices, 
H. S. Bentley, Hamilton secretary-treasurer, 
EK. J. Teague, Montreal. 

Ottawa was chosen as the convention city for 
19384. 


Stationary Engineers 


them re-join the national movement and to 
reply to letters from the Canadian Labour 
Defense League advising that the Association 
could not take any political action on their 
behalf. 

On the following basis the convention 
adopted the principle of initiative, referendum 
and recall: “'Three lodges or 5 per cent of 
membership shall be entitled to initiate anv 
business that may properly come before Grand 
Lodge, the president being entitled to rule 
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such proposed changes in or out of order sub- 
ject, of course, to an appeal from the chair 
in the form of a stated referendum, the refer- 
endum to be declared carried on a majority 
vote of lodges, such vote to be closed 30 days 
after making such referendum; members at 
large to vote individually on 15 days notice 
and be counted individually; the recall re- 
garding any officer to be on the individual 
basis.” Authority was given by the conven- 
tion to grant charters to hoisting engineers, 
while the executive was empowered to create 
provincial executives in any province where 
three or more lodges existed. 

Mr. Jordan, Inspector for the Board of En- 
gineers of the Province of Ontario, informed 
the convention that there were fewer com- 
plaints in Ontario than elsewhere, and any 
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that were received were promptly attended to 
by the Department. He further intimated 
that the Engineering Board was willing at all 
times to aid in the promotion of the engineers’ 
profession in the province. 


Resolutions were adopted: (1) Favouring 
an 8-hour day and a 6-day week for all en- 
gineers with no reduction of pay and recom- 
mending united action to secure amendments 
to the Engineers’ Act which would be bene- 
ficial to the Operating Engineers. Several 
changes were made in the constitution. 

Officers elected were: President, F. Bowen, 
Windsor; Vice-President, F. Pflug, Kitchener; 
Secretary, Ed. Golightly, Toronto. 


The 1934 convention of the association will 
be held in Windsor. 


American Federation of Musicians 


The thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians was held at 
Chicago on June 19-24, 1933, with 323 dele- 
gates present, President Joseph N. Weber, in 
the chair. The delegates were welcomed to 
the city on behalf of organized labour by 
John Fitzpatrick, president of the Chicago 
Federation of Labour. In the president’s 
address conditions affecting not only the 
American Federation of Musicians but the 
labour movement as a whole was reviewed, 
as well as the steps taken by the United States 
Congress to alleviate the situation. Refer- 
ence was made by the president to the setting 
up in Canada of a national movement in 
opposition to the American Federation of 
Labour. He characterized as ridiculous the 
assertion that Canadians must pay a special 
tax for the privilege of membership in the 
Federation and considered it merely as pro- 
paganda to weaken the labour movement in 
Canada. President Weber declared it to be 
the aim of the Federation to have a homo- 
geneous organization of musicians in the 
English-speaking countries on the North 
American continent. In supplementing his 
address the president voiced the opposition 
of the organization against the use of army 
and marine bands in broadcasting programs. 

According to the report of the secretary 
there are 684 locals in good standing, a loss of 
19 as compared with the previous year. 


The report of the treasurer showed an oper- 
ating profit for the year of $4,512.78, as com- 
pared with a deficit of $35,211.03 for the pre- 
vious year. The total membership was shown 
at 108,271, a loss of 10,093 during the year 
1931-32. The report also showed that the 
Federation had invested $14,456.25 in Canadian 
Bonds, and had on deposit in the Royal Bank 
of Canada, Montreal, the sum of $72,702.05. 


A resolution endorsing the Band Leaders’ 
Bill which has for its object the commission- 
ing of regular army and National Guard band 
leaders, was adopted by the convention. Some 
changes were made in the constitution and 
laws of the organization, while a number of 
resolutions were referred to the executive 
board for their consideration. 


The following officers were re-elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Joseph N. Weber, 
1440 Broadway, New York, N.Y.; Vice-presi- 
dent, Charles L. Bagley, 403 California Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Secretary, William J. 
Kerngood, 37-39 William St., Newark, N.J.; 
Treasurer, H. E. Brenton, Box B., Astor Sta- 
tion, Boston, Mass. J. E. Jarrot, 1405 King 
St. W., Toronto, Ont., was re-elected a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 


The selection of a place of meeting for the 
1934 convention was left to the executive to 
decide. 


The Provincial Federation of Ontario Fire Fighters 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Provincial Federation of Ontario Fire Fighters, 
with approximately fifty delegates in attend- 
ance, was held at Ottawa, on June 14-16. 
Among those who extended a welcome to the 
visiting delegates were Controller S. Lewis, 
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Alderman Rod Plant, and Mr. Tom Moore, 
president of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. The addresses of welcome were 
replied to by President S. Shuttleworth, of 
Windsor, who presided during the various 
sessions. At the opening session Mr, G. J. 
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Richardson, secretary of the International 
Association of Fire Fighters, addressed the 
delegates. 

According to the report of the committee 
on audit, total receipts, including the balance 
brought forward, amounted to $5,734.72; ex- 
penditures totalled $2,753.41, leaving a cash 
balance of $2,981.31. 

A lengthy discussion over the using of fire- 
men for special constable duty in the city of 
Hamilton arose out of the presentation of the 
report of the board of directors, and ter- 
minated with the adopting of a resolution 
authorizing the executive committee to confer 
with the Attorney-General and request that 
firemen be used as special constables only 
when an emergency arises and that the dur- 
ation of such duty should not exceed the 
period of thirty days. 

The report of the secretary gave the result 
of the referendum vote, as ordered by the 1982 
convention, on the subject of increasing the 
per capita tax from ten to fifteen cents per 
month. The proposition was defeated by a 
majority of 406 votes. 


Resolutions were adopted recommending as 
follows: That the elected delegates and 
officers of the Federation be allowed sufficient 
time off duty, with full pay, to attend the 
annual conventions, such time not to be taken 
out of the holiday period; employment of a 
qualified projectionist for each projection 
machine; use of safety matches in all hospitals 
and similar institutions. The legislation com- 
mittee was instructed to seek any legislation 
relating to working conditions in any matter 
that may come up requiring amendments in 
the interest of the organization and under the 
endorsation of the executive committee. 

The officers, all of whom were re-elected, 
are: president, S. Shuttleworth, Windsor; first 
vice-president, H. R. Hobbs, Oshawa; second 
vice-president, D. Pitkeathly, Hamilton; secre- 
tary treasurer, D. H. Lamb, Toronto. Hamil- 
ton was selected as the convention city for 
19384. 

A banquet was held following the close of 
the convention at which Mr. Tom Moore. 
president of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, was the principal speaker. 





REDUCTIONS IN PERSONNEL IN DOMINION CIVIL SERVICE 


HE following Order in Council was ap- 
proved by the Governor General. in 
Council on July 31)(1933:-— 


P.O. 1-1561 


The Board had under consideration the fol- 
lowing memorandum from the Right Honourable 
the Acting Minister of Finance:— 

“The undersigned has the honour to report 
that the Government, in the budget speech de- 
livered by the Minister of Finance on March 
21, 1933, undertook to reduce controllable ex- 
penditures by $14,000,000; that this decision was 
confirmed by Order in Council of March 31, 
1933--P.C. 612; that, as over one-half of con- 
trollable expenditure is for salaries and wages, 
it is necessary to effect further economies in 
cost of personnel; and that it is desirable to 
make such reductions without disturbance of 
public services, and with the minimum of hard- 
ship to employees. 

The undersigned accordingly recommends:— 

1. That all employees of the Government who 
are now 65 years of age, or over, be retired 
from active duty from September 1, 1933, ex- 
cept where the Treasury Board, on a recom- 
mendation of the Minister of the Department 
concerned, approves of the continuance in the 
Public Service of any such employee on the 
ground: (a) that it is impossible to arrange 
that the duties of a position be carried on by 
re-arrangement of staff or other means, or (b) 
that the qualifications and experience of a 
person, employed in an administrative position, 
are such that the public interest will suffer if 
his services are terminated. 

2. That such employees be granted leave for 
which they are eligible subsequent to that date, 


separation being made effective from the ex- 
piration of such leave. 

3. That such employees, who are contributors 
under the Civil Service Superannuation Act, or 
the Civil Service Superannuation and Retire- 
ment Act, be granted the benefits provided by 
those statutes. 


4. That such permanent employees, not being 
contributors under either of the above statutes, 
or being contributors only under Part 11 of 
the Civil Service Superannuation and Retire- 
ment Act, be granted gratuities, or additional 
leave with pay, payable from the relevant vote, 
equal to one month’s salary for each two years 
of continuous jservice, to a maximum of six 
months’ salary.” 

The Board concur in the above report and 
recommendation, and submit the same for fav- 
ourable consideration. 





The Canadian Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, at their annual 
convention, held at Hamilton, Ontario, in July, 
adopted a resolution strongly recommending 
the legalizing of a weekly half holiday for all 
workers, on the grounds both of efficiency and 
humanity. Another resolution urged that the 
Government be petitioned to modify the law 
with respect to the garnishee of the wages of 
unmarried persons. Under the present regu- 
lations a single person may suffer the loss of 
his entire wage nothing being allowed for living 
expenses. 
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‘ BLANKET CODE” FOR ALL INDUSTRIES IN UNITED STATES 


NDER + the authority of the. National 
Industrial Recovery Act (LAsouR 
Gazerts, July, 1933, page 691), President 
Roosevelt on July 20 approved a “blanket 
code” for employers of labour in the United 
States. EZmployers who sign the code enter 
into an agreement that during the period of 
the President’s emergency re-employment 
drive, that is to say, from August 1 to 
December 31, 1933, or until the date of 
approval of a “code of fair competition” for 
their several industries, they will observe the 
conditions laid down in the “blanket code.” 
In a communication sent out to five million 
employers throughout the country the 
President said: 

“This agreement is part of a nation-wide 
plan to raise wages, create employment and 
thus increase purchasing power and restore 
business. That plan depends wholly on 
united action by all employers. For this 
reason I ask you, as an employer, to do: your 
part by signing. If it turns out that the 
general agreement bears unfairly on any group 
of employers, they can have that straightened 
out by presenting their proposed code of fair 
competition.” 

Employers accepting the “blanket code” 
agree to the following conditions:— 

(1) After August 31, 1933, not to emplos{ 
any person under 16 years of age, except_that 
persons between 14 and 16 may be employed 
(but not in manufacturing or mechanical 
industries) for not to exceed three hours per 
day, and those hours between 7 am. and 7 
p.m., in such work as will not interfere with 
hours of day school. 

(2) Not to work any accounting, clerical, 
banking, office, Service or sales employees 
(except outside salesmen) in any store, office, 
department, establishment or public utility, or 
on any automotive or horse-drawn passenger, 
express, delivery or freight service, or in any 
other place or manner, for more than forty 
hours in any one week and not to reduce the 
hours of any store or service operation to 
below fifty-two hours in any one week, unless 
such hours were less than fifty-two hours per 
week before July 1, 1933, and in the latter 
case not to reduce such hours at all. 

(3) Not to employ any factory or mechanical 
worker or artisan more than a maximum week 
of thirty-five hours until December 31, 1933, 
but with the right to work a maximum week 
of forty hours for any six weeks within this 
period and not to employ any worker more than 
eight hours in any one day. 

(4) The maximum hours fixed in the fore- 
going paragraphs (2) and (3) shall not apply to 
employees in establishments employing not more 
than two persons in towns of less than_ 2,500 
population which towns are not part of a larger 
trade area; nor to registered pharmacists or 
other professional persons employed in their 
profession; nor to employees in a managerial or 
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executive capacity, who now receive more than 
$35 per week; nor to employees on emergency 
maintenance and repair work; nor to very 
special cases where restrictions of hours of 
highly skilled workers on continuous processes 
would unavoidably reduce production, but, in 
any such special case, at least time and one- 
third shall be paid for hours worked in excess 
of the maximum. Population for the purposes 
of this agreement shall be determined by refer- 
ence to the 1930 Federal census. 

(5) Not to pay any of the classes of 
employees mentioned in paragraph (2) less than 
$15 per week in any city of over 500,000 popu- 
lation or in the immediate trade area of suc 
city, nor less than $14.50 per week in any city 
of between 250,000 and 500,000 population, or 
in the immediate trade area of such city; nor 
less than $14 per week in any city of between 
2,500 and 250,000 population or in the imme- 
diate trade area of such city; and in towns of 
less than 2,500 population to increase all 
wages by not less than 20 per cent, provided 
that this shall not require wages in excess of 
$12 per week. 

(6) Not to pay any employee of the classes 
mentioned. in paragraph (3) less than 40 cents 
per hour unless the hourly rate for the same 
class of work on July 15, 1929, was less than 
40 cents per hour, in which latter case not to 
pay less than the hourly rate on July 15, 1929, 
and in no event less than 30 cents per hour. 
It is agreed that this paragraph establishes a 
guaranteed minimum rate of pay regardless of 
whether the employee is compensated on the 
basis of a time rate or on a piece-work perform- 
ance. 

(7) Not to reduce the compensation for 
employment now in excess of the minimum 
wages hereby agreed to (notwithstanding that 
the hours worked in such employment may be 
hereby reduced) and to increase the pay for 
such employment by an equitable readjustment 
of all pay schedules. 

(8) Not to use any subterfuge to frustrate 
the spirit and intent of this agreement, which 
is, among other things, to increase employment 
by a universal covenant, to remove obstructions 
to commerce, and to shorten hours and to raise 
wages for the shorter week to a living wage 
basis. 

(9) Not to increase the price of anyw 
merchandise sold after the date hereof over the 
price on July 1, 1933, by more than is made 
necessary by actual increases in production, 
replacement, or invoice costs of merchandise 
since July 1, 1933, or by taxes or other costs 
resulting from action taken pursuant to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, and, in setting 
such price increases, to give full weight to 
probable increases in sales volume and to 
refrain from taking profiteering advantage of 
the consuming public. 

(10) To support and patronize establishments 
which also have signed this agreement and are 
listed as members of the N.R.A. (National 
Recovery Administration). 

(11) To co-operate to the fullest extent in 
having a code of fair competition submitted 
by his industry at the earliest possible date 
and in any event before September 1, 1933. 

(12) Where, before June 16, 1933, the under- 
signed had contracted to purchase goods at a 
fixed price for delivery during the period of 
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this agreement, the undersigned will make an 
appropriate adjustment of said fixed price to 
meet any increase in cost caused by the seller 
having signed this President’s re-employment 
agreement or having become bound by any code 
of fair competition approved by the President. 

(13) This agreement shall cease upon approval 
by the President of a code to which the under- 
signed is subject; or, if the N.R.A. so elects, 
upon submission of a code to which the under- 
signed is subject and substitution of any of its 
paouiaions for any of the terms of this agree- 
me 

(14) It is agreed that any person who wishes 
to do his part in the President’s re-employment 
drive by signing this agreement but who asserts 


that some particular provision hereof, because 
of peculiar circumstances, will create creat and 
unavoidable hardship, may obtain the benefits 
hereof by signing this agreement and putting it 
into eifect and then, in a petition approved by 
a representative trade association of his in- 
dustry, or other representative organization 
designated by N.R.A., may apply for a stay 
of such provision pending a summary investiga- 
tion by N.R.A., if he agrees in such application 
to abide by the decision of such investigation. 
This agreement is entered into pursuant to 
Section 4 (a) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and subject to all the terms and 
conditions required by Sections 7 (a) and 10 
(b) of that act. 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Seventeenth Session of the International Labour Conference 


HE Seventeenth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference (League of 
Nations), constituted under the provisions of 
the Treaties of Peace, was held at. Geneva, 
Switzerland, from June 8 to June 30, 1933. 
Sixteen previous sessions of the International 


Labour Conference have been held as 
follows: Washington, D.C., 1919 (Lasour 
GazE1TE, December, 1919); Genoa, Italy, 
1920 (Lasour Gazerre, October, 1920); 
Geneva, 1921 (Lasour Gazerrr, January, 
1922); Geneva, 1922 (Lasour GaAzeErres, 
December, 1922); Geneva, 1923, (Lasour 
XAZETTE, December, 1923); Geneva, 1924 


{Lanour Gazette, August, 1924); Geneva, 1925 
‘“Lasour GAZETTE, July, 1925); Geneva, 1926 
(8th and 9th Sessions) (LaBour GazeErTtTs, July, 
1926); Geneva, 1927 (Lasour Gazerts, July, 
1927); Geneva, 1928 (Lasour Gazerrs, July, 
1928); Geneva, 1929 (LaBour Gazer, July, 
1929); Geneva, 1929 (Lasour GazeTTE, Decem- 
ber, 1929); Geneva, 1930 (LaBour GAZETTE, 
July, 1930); Geneva, 1931 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, 1931); and Geneva, 1932 (LaBour Gaz- 
ETTE, May, 1932). 

The Treaty of Peace requires that “the 
meetings of the general conference of represen- 
tatives of .the members shall be held from 
time to time as occasion may require, and at 
least once in every year.” It will be observed 
that two sessions of the conference were held 
‘in 1926 and also in 1929. 

Each member state is entitled, under the 
terms of the Treaties of Peace, to send four 
delegates to the International Labour Confer- 
ence, two of whom must be government dele- 
gates and the two others are to be delegates 
representing, respectively, the employers and 
the workpeople of the country, chosen in agree- 
ment with the industrial organizations, if such 
organizations exist, which are most represen- 
tative of employers or workpeople, as the case 


may be, in the respective countries. Each 
delegate may be accompanied by advisers not 
exceeding two in number for each item of the 
agenda. 

The decisions of the Conference may take 
the form of either a Recommendation or a 
Draft Convention. A two-third majority of 
the votes cast by the delegates is required for 
the adoption of any Recommendation or Draft 
Convention by the Conference. The Recom- 
mendations and Draft Conventions are after- 
wards transmitted through the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations to the different coun- 
tries represented in the International Labour 
Organization for acceptance or otherwise. Each 
country is obliged under the Treaties, within 
the period of one year at most from the closing 
of the Conference, or if it is impossible owing 
to exceptional circumstances to do so within 
one year, then at the earliest practicable 
moment and in no case later than eighteen 
months from the closing of the Conference, 
to bring the respective Recommendation or 
Draft Conventions before the authority or 
authorities within whose competence the mat- 
ter lies for the enactment of legislation or 
other action. 


In Canada. the provisions of the different 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations have 
been examined in all cases by the Law Officers 
of the Crown to determine whether the sub- 
ject-matters were within federal or provincial 
jurisdiction, and they have thereupon been 
brought before the Dominion Parliament and 
the respective Provincial authorities, together 
with the law officers’ reports on the subject of 
jurisdiction. 


Conference Agenda 


The agenda of the seventeenth session of 
the Conference comprised five items as 
follows: (1) Abolition of fee-charging employ- 
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ment agencies (second discussion); (2) Inva- 
lidity, old age and widows’ orphans’ insur- 
ance (second discussion); (3) Unemployment 
insurance and various forms of relief for the 
unemployed; (4) Methods of providing rest 
and alternation of shifts in automatic sheet- 
glass works; and (5) Reduction of hours of 
work; report of the Tripartite Preparatory 
Conference. 


Decisions of the Conference 


The following is a summary of the decisions 
of the Conference: 


Fee-Charging Employment Agencies—By 
91 votes to 20, the Conference adopted a 
Draft Convention providing for the abolition 
within three years of fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies conducted with a view to 
profit, and for the licensing and supervision 
of fee-charging agencies not conducted with a 
view to profit. 


By 92 votes to 7, the Conference adopted 
a Recommendation concerning various matters 
subsidiary to the Convention, including the 
adaptation of free public employment agencies 
to the needs of occupations relying on fee- 
charging agencies. 


Social Insurance—By 106 votes to 5, the 
Conference adopted a Draft Convention con- 
cerning compulsory old-age insurance for 
persons employed in industrial or commercial 
undertakings, in the liberal professions, and 
for outworkers and domestic servants. 

By 84 to 17, the Conference adopted a 
corresponding Draft Convention applying to 
persons employed in agricultural under- 
takings. 

By 89 votes to 7, and by 75 votes to 18, 
the Conference adopted two similar Draft 
Conventions concerning invalidity insurance. 

By 92 votes to 6, and by 73 votes to 18, 
the Conference adopted two further Draft 
Conventions concerning widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance. 

By 72 votes to 20, the Conference adopted 
a Recommendation indicating certain general 
principles calculated to promote a just and 
effective organization of old-age, invalidity 
and widows’ and orphans’ insurance. 

By 75 votes to 15, the Conference adopted 
a Resolution to the effect that the agenda of 
the 1934 Conference should include a first 
discussion on the maintenance of acquired 
rights and rights in course of acquisition. 
under invalidity, old-age and widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance, on behalf of workers who 
transfer their residence from one country to 
another. 


Unemployment Insurance —By 93 votes to 
4, the Conference decided to place the ques- 
tion of unemployment insurance on the 
agenda of the 1934 Conference for second 
discussion. It adopted, after a first discussion, 
a number of points on which Governments 
should be consulted in the meantime. 


Rest and Shifts in Glass Works—By 94 
votes to 24, the Conference decided to place 
on the agenda of the 1984 Conference, for 
second discussion, the question of methods of 
providing rest and alternation of shifts in 
automatic sheet-glass works. It adopted, after 
a first discussion, a number of points on which 
Governments should be consulted in the 
meantime. 


Hours of Work—By 99 votes to 24, the 
Conference decided to place on the agenda 
of the 1934 Conference, for second discussion, 
the question of the reduction of hours of 
work. Previously, it had decided by 95 votes 
to 26 that the question was suitable to form 
the subject of a Draft Convention or a 
Recommendation, and had adopted a number 
of points on which Governments should be 
consulted in preparation for next year’s 
discussion. 


By 77 votes to 17, the Conference adopted 
a Resolution requesting Governments and 
industrial bodies to suspend the working of 
overtime and other exceptions to the forty- 
eight-hour week or to reduce them to a strict 
minimum. 


Resolutions—Resolutions were adopted by 
the Conference as follows:— 

(1) Requesting a study of the safety provi- 
sions for building workers with a view of this 
subject being placed on the agenda of an 
early session of the Conference; 

(2) Requesting the placing on the agenda of 
a very early session of the Conference of the 
question of equality of treatment of national 
and foreign workers; 

(3) Requesting the Governing Body to con- 
sider all steps likely to hasten the ratification 
of the Hours of Work (coal mines) Conven- 
tion, 1931; 

(4) Requesting the Governing Body to 
consider the desirability of placing on the 
agenda of an early session of the Conference 
the question of the organization and co- 
ordination of national and international public 
works, with a view of combating unemploy- 
ment; 

(5) Requesting the Governing Body to 
undertake all necessary steps with a view of 
placing German refugees in different countries 
in employment. 
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In addition to the foregoing resolutions, 
directed to the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, a resolution was also 
adopted unanimously for communication to 
the World’s Monetary and Economic Confer- 
ence in London, calling attention to the 
appalling prevalence of unemployment and 
indicating a number of measures which are 
urgently necessary if economic activity is to 
be resumed. 


Countries Represented 


The number of States represented was 
forty-nine, only two fewer than the highest 
number ever attained. There were present 
three hundred and sixty-seven delegates and 
advisers in all; two countries—Turkey and 
Iraq—-which had become members since the 
last session of the Conference being officially 
represented for the first time. A list of the 
countries represented follows: Albania, Argen- 
tine Republic; Australia; Austria; Belgium; 
Bolivia; Brazil; Bulgaria; Canada; Chile; 
China; Colombia; Cuba; Czechoslovakia; 
Denmark; Estonia; Finland; France; Ger- 
many; Great Britain; Guatemala; Greece; 
Hungary; India; Iraq; Irish Free State; 
Italy; Japan; Latvia; Liberia; Lithuania; 
Luxemburg; Mexico; Nicaragua; Norway; 
Netherlands; Persia; Poland; Portugal; 
Rumania; Siam; South Africa; Spain; 
Sweden; Switzerland; Turkey; Uruguay; 
Venezuela; Yugoslavia. 


In addition, the United States of America, 
although not a Member of the International 
Labour Organization, was represented by a 
delegation of four observers as follows: Miss 
Mary Anderson, Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour; Edwin S. 
Smith, Commissioner of Labour and Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts, Boston, Mass.; William 
H. Stead, Secretary, Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Research Institute, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis,.Minn.; and Hugh Frayne, 
American Federation of Labour. 

This was the first occasion on which the 
United States had been represented at any 
of the sessions of the International Labour 
Conference since the first session which was 
held in Washington, D.C., in 1919. 

Egypt also, though not a Member, was rep- 
resented by two observers. 

Both the American and Egyptian repre- 
sentatives participated in the proceedings of 
the Conference. 
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Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation to the Conference 
comprised the following :— 


Government Delegates— 

Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian advisory officer, 
League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Mr. P. E. Renaud, secretary, office of the 
Canadian advisory officer, League of Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


Adviser to Government Delegates—Mr. 
Pierre Beaulé, President of the Federation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada, Quebec, P.Q. 


Employers’ Delegates—Mr. A. R. Goldie, 
Galt, Ontario, chairman of the Industrial Re- 
lations Committee, Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


Workers’ Delegate-——Mr. James Simpson, To- 
ronto, Ontario, vice-president, Trades and La- 
bour Congress of Canada. 


Officers of the Conference 


The following were elected as officers of the 
Conference :— 

President—His Excellency G. de Michelis, 
Italian Government Delegate. 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. Creswell, Government 
Delegate (South Africa); Mr. Cort Van Der 
Linden, Employers’ Delegate (Netherlands) ; 
and Mr. Hayday, Workers’ Delegate (Great 
Britain). 

Secretary-General—Mr. Harold Butler, 
Director of the International Labour Office. 


Tribute to Albert Thomas and Opening 
Proceedings 


The Conference opened with feeling tributes 
to the memory of Albert Thomas, first Direc- 
tor of the International Labour Office, whose 
death occurred within a few days after the 
close of the 1932 Session of the Conference. 

Sir Atul Chatterjee, Government Delegate 
for India, presided as chairman of the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office at 
the opening session of the Conference. In his 
opening remarks he observed that the pro- 
longed economic depression, with all the un- 
employment and distress which it entailed, had 
laid greater responsibilities than ever on the 
International Labour Organization, and that 
under these circumstances the present Confer- 
ence agenda comprised items of great com- 
plexity and importance. 

Mr. de Michelis, on taking the chair as 
President of the Conference, stated that the 
Conference was confrented this year with the 
ruins piled up by one of the most serious 
world crises which history had recorded. There 
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was, however, a ray of hope on the horizon 
in the evident determination of the nations 
concerned to dominate events by the only pos- 
sible means, that is to say, by sincere and en- 
ergetic international collaboration. There was, 
he said, no economic and financial question 
before the world to-day which was not con- 
nected by a double link of both cause and 
effect. with social and labour questions. Long 
and sad experience taught us that economic 
action derives from financial action and vce 
versa, and that both are in close relation with 
social action, forming a united system depend- 
ent on economic and social harmony. In con- 
clusion, the President spoke of the importance 
of proper standards of living for the workers 
and of the proposal coming before the present 
Conference on the initiative of the Italian 
Government for a reduction of hours of work 
as a means of combating unemployment 
through the introduction of systematic short 
time on an international scale. If no action 
was taken towards the permanent reduction 
of hours of work, the tendency to increase pro- 
duction would, he said, result in the continu- 
ance of unemployment, and, what is worse, in 
leaving outside the scope of production the 
new generations of young persons capable of 
work who were growing up every year. Proper 
conditions would not be secured by the return 
of prosperity if, meanwhile, the employment 
of jabour was not adapted to the new market- 
ing and technical conditions. It was necessary 
on the one hand to enlarge markets, and on 
the other hand to regulate technical progress 
so as to absorb into production, with neces- 
sarily reduced hours of work, all those men 
who are capable of work and to set free aged 
workers, to return women to their families and 
adolescents to school. 


Directors Annual Report 


The annual report of the Director of the 
International Labour Office, a summary of 
which appeared in the June issue of the 
Lasour GaAzerre pages 622-626, was discussed 
at several successive sittings of the Conference. 
Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Government 
Delegate, congratulated Mr. Harold Butler, 
the new Director on the excellence of his 
report. The depression, he said, had clearly 
shown that a sound economic and financial 
basis is essential if social progress is not to 
.be arrested. Canada, ranking as she does fifth 
among exporting countries, is deeply inter- 
ested in every international effort which is 
being made to put the world back on the road 
to recovery. During recent months a great 
deal had been heard about the shortening of 
hours of work as a means for the relief of 
unemployment. In Canada, as in many other 


countries, economic pressure had already re- 
sulted in a reduction of hours of work, em- 
ployers and workers co-operating in the effort 
to distribute available work among as many 
workers as possible. 


Dr. Riddell referred to the attention which 
has been given in some of the provincial legis- 
latures of Canada to the shortening of hours 
of work, and mentioned that it was proposed 
to hold an inter-provincial conference in Can- 
ada next autumn on the subject. As one who 
had been present at all of the seventeen ses- 
sions of the Internation! Labour Conference, 
it gave him great satisfaction to see the 
progress which the Organization was making 
in its task of reconciling material progress with 
social justice, which was one of the greatest 
importance to the peace and welface of man- 
kind. Dr. Riddell referred to legislation 
adopted at the recent session of the Canadian 
Parliament which would permit of the ratifica- 
tion of two more International Labour Con- 
ventions, namely the conventions concerning 
the Marking of Weights on Heavy Packages 
Transported by Vessels, and the Protection 
Against Accidents of Workers Employed in 
the Loading and Unloading of Ships. 


Mr. James Simpson, Workers’ Delegate for 
Canada, called attention to the growth of 
opinion among employers and workers in the 
United States and Canada with regard to the 
desirability of a reduction of hours of work. 
He regretted that the Conference had deferred 
the question for discussion at a future session. 
Both in industry and in agrirculture, mechan- 
ization had taken enormous strides. The in- 
tensification of machine production was having 
a serious effect on the volume of employment, 
and was making a reduction of hours of work 
imperative. 

Miss Mary Anderson, one of the United 
States representatives, referred to the move- 
ment for the shortening of hours of work, 
which was, she said, now receiving a great 
impetus in the United States owing to “the 
dislocation of our entire social organism which 
has resulted from production geared at a rate 
excessively out of balance with income for 
consumption”. More than twenty states in 
her country had introduced bills for the re- 
duction of hours, and several of these had 
become Jaw. More far-reaching, however, than 
the action of the state legislatures were the 
efforts of the President and Congress to estab- 
lish on a national scale a system by which 
employers and labour, each through their con- 
stituted representatives, might co-operate to 
establish a code of maximum hours and 
minimum wages. The speaker expressed her 
personal hope that the collaboration success- 
fully instituted between the United States and 
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the International Labour Organization at this 
Conference would expand and grow. 

Mr. Hugh Frayne, another of the United 
States’ representatives, greeted the Conference 
on behalf of the American Federation of 
Labor. There were, he said, approximately 
13,000,000 unemployed men and women in 
the United States. There were “sweat shops”. 
There was child Jabour—a crime against 
humanity. But the people of the United 
States were hopeful; they believed that the 
new legislation passed recently relating to 
industry would bring better things, and that 
4,000,000 workers would be put back into em- 
ployment through the National Recovery Act 
by the beginning of October, and that the 
whole structure of the social and economic 
life of the country would be raised. 

Mr. Butler, in bringing to a conclusion the 
debate on his annual report, dealt with the 
criticisms and suggestions which had been 
made by individual speakers. The persistence 
of the present depression had, hhe said, led a 
great many people, including a number of 
respectable economists, to the view that the 
competitive economic system, if left to itself, 
can never achieve the results which recent 
developments in men’s power of production 
have entitled us to expect. The growth of 
conscious intervention anid control in the 
economic life of every country—the beginning, 
in fact, of what is called “economic planning” 
—was the natural consequence of this con- 
viction. Moreover, it was now becoming ad- 
mitted that this control must begin in the 
financial sphere. The problem must be con- 
fronted of restoring a balance between in- 
creasing production and lagging consumption, 
This meant restoring the use of wealth now 
lying idle, which alone could enable the farmer 
to obtain a fair return for his labour and thus 
to become a good customer of industry, and 
which alone could enable the worker to pro- 
duce what he is capable of producing and to 
obtain the equivalent remuneration. In some 
quarters we are told that all that has to be 
done is to restore confidence; but how can 
confidence be restored without positive action, 
Planned economy was no longer indeed a 
theory but a fact. Interference with com- 
petitive conditions had already gone so far 
that it will almost inevitably go further. 
Economic planning was taking many forms 
which may well differ from country to country 
and from industry to industry. It must not 
be assumed that the only form of planned 
economy is direct state management of in- 
dustry, resulting in a glorified bureaucracy. 
Planning is by no means incompatible with 
the self-government of industry, and it may 
well be that the actual control will develop 
in this direction rather than in that of nation- 


alization, and that the state would perform 
only “its natural task of removing obstacles, 
guiding and supervising.” 

The Director went on to speak of various 
questions relating to the present position of 
the International Labour Organization, and 
hoped that the collaboration of the United 
States in this work would continue and ex- 
pand. Since his report to the Conference had 
been written, the number of ratifications of 
Conventions had risen from 502 to 566, due 
to the remarkable progress in ratifications 
made in South American countries and the 
acceptance by Spain of fourteen additional 
Conventions which brought the total number 
of her ratifications to thirty. 

The Director discussed the status of oversea 
countries in the work of the International 
Labour Organization, and intimated that he 
hoped to visit South America as soon as he 
could. 

The concluding part of his remarks dealt 
with technological unemployment, the need 
for public works as a means of unemploy- 
ment relief, and the reduction of working 
hours. The question of hours he regarded as 
part of the whole question of industrial re- 
construction and as a reform which is bound 
to come. The work of the International 
Labour Organization was linked up closely 
with the whole problem of economic recovery 
involving essentially international problems. 
We cannot stand still in the face of a world 
which is moving with great rapidity out of its 
old tracks into new and untried paths. We 
have got to play our part in that journey of 
discovery. Millions of people look to this 
Organization for help and guidance. As he 
had ventured to express in his annual report, 
the regulation of labour conditions is no longer 
so much a matter of protecting the worker 
against abuse as a part of the rational organ- 
ization of society. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Item three of the agenda “Unemployment 
insurance and various forms of relief for the 
unemployed” was referred for consideration 
to a committee which drew up a number of 
points on which it was suggested the the Inter- 
national Labour Office should consult the 
various Governments with a view to the draft- 
ing of a Draft Convention and of a Recom- 
mendation for presentation at the next annual 
session of the Conference. The points on 
which jhe Governments will be consulted 
include the definition of unemployment; the 
benefits payable and the conditions attaching 
thereto; the contributions by public author- 
ities, employers and workers; the treatment 
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of foreign workers; and the administrative 
organization. The report of the committee 
was adopted by the Conference without opposi- 
tion. 


Reduction of Hours of Work 


The proposal for international action look- 
ing to the reduction of working hours as the 
means of relieving unemployment was discus- 
sed at considerable length in the Conference. 
A decision was reached in the Conference by 
95 votes to 26 that the question of the reduc- 
tion of working hours was suitable to form 
the subject of a Draft Convention or Recom- 
mendation. The issue then arose whether 
this question should be dealt with under 
the usual procedure of the Conference—that 
is, by a double discussion, the first stage 
being a preliminary consideration of the 
matter this year with a view to the consulta- 
tion of governments on specified points, and 
the second stage being the adoption a year 
later of Conventions or Recommendations— 
or whether an exceptional urgency procedure 
should be followed in order to arrive at a 
Convention this year. The latter alternative 
was preferred by those who regard a reduction 
of hours of work as an emergency measure, 
possibly to be limited to the duration of the 
crisis but in any case to be applied as speedily 
as possible. The Conference, however, decided 
by 69 votes to 55 against the adoption of an 
exceptional procedure, and resolved by 86 
votes to 22 to deal with the subject under 
the customary double-discussion rules, treat- 
ing it as a question placed on its agenda under 
normal conditions. This decision responds to 
the desire, which was expressed by a certain 
number of governments, that the problem of 
a reduction of hours of work should be further 
investigated, not only from the point of view 
of its bearing on the present depression, but 
also—and chiefly—from the point of view of 
the profound changes which technical progress 
is making in the organization of industry and 
which are of a permanent, not a transitory 
nature. 


In participating in this debate Mr. Goldie. 
employers’ delegate, Canada, stated that 
speaking on behalf of the employers of 
Canada, he was not in favour of the proposal 
and that he did not think it would accomplish 
the objects intended. As regards Canada, he 
did not think it would reduce unemployment 
for the following reasons. 

(1) It would increase the costs of produc- 
tion which would have as a result decreased 
sales and therefore less work for the producers. 

(2) Many, if not most, of the factories are, 
through lack of orders, at present working less 
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than forty hours per week, and would there- 
fore be unable to take on any more workers 
at the present time. 

(3) If those factories fortunate enough to 
have orders which require them to operate 
more than forty hours per week were com- 
yelled to reduce the hours of individual 
workers, the result would be either spreading 
the work over more workers by some system 
of shifts, in which case the total purchasing 
power of the workers in those factories would 
not be increased; or, if weekly wages had to 
be maintained, the costs of production would 
go up and the stream of orders would tend 
to diminish, particularly if the factories were 
in competition with the products of countries 
where wages are lower and conditions poorer. 

(4) The world is in a state of turmoil. No 
one really knows what is the matter nor what 
is the cure. This would therefore appear to 
be an inopportune time to burden industry 
with compulsory regulations the result of 
which can be seen only too clearly by those 
in the industries. 

(5) It would not create more work, which 
is what the factories need. They are unem- 
ployed in exactly the same way as the workers 
are unemployed. The workers are idle through 
no fault of their own, and the factories, in the 
same way, are idle in general through no 
fault of theirs. The cure for this condition 
of things does seem to be in hands other 
than those of either worker or employer. 
What the unemployed plant wants is work just 
as much as the unemployed worker. 

The conclusions reached by a Committee of 
the Conference as to the points on which the 
different governments should be consulted by 
questionnaire were adopted in the Conference 
without dissent. The answers received to this 
questionnaire will be utilized in the drafting 
of a Convention for submission to the Confer- 
ence next year. 


Withdrawal of German Delegation 


On June 19th, it was announced that the 
German Delegation in attendance at the 
Conference considered itself under the obliga- 
tion of withdrawing from the Conference on 
account of alleged offensive remarks directed 
against Germany and its delegates which had 
been made at a sitting of the Workers’ Group, 
and which were regarded as an affront to the 
German delegation as a whole. The German 
delegation thereupon withdrew. The officers 
of the Conference, meeting at the request of 
the President, issued a statement indicating 
that the alleged offensive remarks in question 
had not been made at any sitting of the 
Conference or of its committees, but at a 
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meeting of the Workers’ Group, and that 
furthermore the authorities of the Conference 
had nothing to do with the respective groups 
when meeting unofficially. 


Closing Speeches 


The President in bringing the Conference 
to a close observed that “perhaps one means 
of securing complete and general protection 
for the workers would be to define and render 
obligatory by means of international Conven- 
tions the principles to which collective agree- 
ments should conform. There was a certain 
rivalry betwéen the method of labour legisla- 
tion and that of collective agreements, and the 
latter system seemed likely to prevail. Legis- 
lation must, however, intervene in order to 
make the rules laid down by collective agree- 
ments general and obligatory, and to provide 
the necessary bodies to supervise their applica- 
tion and settle possible dispute. In order to 
carry out such a _ program, international 
standards were necessary, and it was therefore 
most desirable that the International Iabour 
Office should concern itself actively with the 
question.” A new body should be set up in 


connection with the International Labour 
Office in which economists and authorized 
representatives of the various countries would 
study labour questions in their relation to 
economic questions and vice versa. 

Mr. Harold Butler, Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, pointed out that the 
Conference had adopted seven Conventions, 
six of which put the coping stone on the 
edifice of international standards of social 
insurance which the Organization began to 
erect in 1925. The fact that these Conven- 
tions had been adopted practically unan- 
imously was striking proof of the value now 
attached by Governments, employers and 
workers alike to social insurance as a feature 
of the modern system. If the world was to 
emerge from the present crisis and recover 
something of its old prosperity, a great deal 
of industrial reconstruction would have to be 
done in which the economic and _ social 
elements must be held in their right eqti- 
librium. The part which the International 
Labour Organization ‘is destined to play in 
that reconstruction is one of the principal 
tasks at present before it. 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING FEE-CHARGING EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Seventeenth Session on June 35711938, 
and 


Havine decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to  fee- 
charging employment agencies, which is 
the first item on the Agenda of the Ses- 
sion, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Draft International 
Convention, 


adopts, this 30th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-three, the 
following Draft Convention for ratification by 
the Members of the International Labour Or- 
ganization, in accordance with the provisions 
of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and 
of the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties 
of Peace: 


Article 1 


1. For the purpose of this Convention the 
expression “fee-charging employment agency” 
means: 

(a) employment agencies conducted with a 
view to profit, that is to say, any person, 
company, institution, agency or other 
organization which acts as an interme- 
diary for the purpose of procuring em- 
ployment for a worker or supplying a 
worker for an employer with a view to 
deriving either directly or indirectly any 
pecuniary or other material advantage 
from either employer or worker; the 


expression does not include newspapers 
or other publications unless they are 
published wholly or mainly for the pur- 
pose of acting as intermediaries between 
employers and workers; 

(6b) employment agencies not conducted with 
a view to profit, that is to say, any com- 
pany, institution, agency or other or- 
ganization which, though not conducted 
with a view to deriving any pecuniary 
or other material advantage levies from 
either employer or worker for its placing 
services an entrance fee, a periodical 
contribution or any other charge. 

2. This Convention does not apply to the 

placing of seamen. 


Article 2 


1. Fee-charging employment agencies  con- 
ducted with a view to profit as defined in 
paragraph 1 (a) of the preceding Article ghall 
be abolished within three years from the com- 
ing into force of this Convention for the Mem- 
ber concerned. 

2. During the period preceding abolition: 

(a) there shall not be established any new 
fee-charging employment agency con- 
ducted with a view to profit; 

(b) fee-charging employment agencies con- 
ducted with a view to profit shall be 
subject to the supervision of the com- 
petent authority and shall only charge 
fees and expenses on a scale approved by 
the said authority. 


Article 3 


1. Exceptions to the provisions of paragraph 
1 of Article 2 of this Convention may be allowed 
by the competent authority in exceptional cases, 
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but only after consultation of the organizations 
of employers and workers concerned. 

2. Exceptions may only be allowed in virtue 
of this Article for agencies catering for cate- 
gories of workers exactly defined by national 
jaws or regulations, and belonging to occupa- 
tions placing for which is carried on under 
special conditions justifying such an exception. 

3. The establishment of new fee-charging em- 
ployment agencies shall not be allowed, in 
virtue of this Article, after the expiration of 
the period of three years referred to in Article 
2, save in exceptional cases when necessary to 
meet special requirements. 

4, Every fee-charging employment agency for 
which an exception is allowed under this 
Article: 

(a) shall be subject to the supervision of 

the competent authority; 

(b) shall be required to be in possession of 
a yearly licence renewable at the discre- 
tion of the competent authority during 
a period which shall not exceed ten years, 
provided that a licence issued to an 
individual before the ratification of this 
Convention may be renewed until the 
death of the licencee; 

(c) shall only charge fees and expenses 
on a scale approved by the competent 
authority; and 

shall only place or recruit workers abroad 
if authorized so to do by its licence and 
if its operations are conducted under an 
agreement between the countries con- 
cerned. 


(d) 


Article 4 


Free-charging employment agencies not con- 
ducted with a view to profit as defined in 
paragraph 1 (6) of Article 1: 

(a) shall be required to have an authorisa- 
tion from the competent authority and 
shall be subject to the supervision of the 
said authority; 
shall not make any charge in excess of 
the scale of charges fixed by the com- 
petent authority with strict regard to 
the expenses incurred; and 
(c) shall only place or recruit workers abroad 

if permitted so to do by the competent 
authority, and if their operations are 
conducted under an agreement between 
the countries concerned. 


(0) 


Article 5 


Yee-charging employment agencies as defined 
in Article 1 of this Convention and every 
person, company, institution, agency or other 
private organization habitually engaging in 
placing shall, even though making no charge 
make a declaration to the competent authority 
stating whether their placing services are given 
gratuitously or for remuneration. 


Article 6 


National laws or regulations shall prescribe 
appropriate penalties, including the withdrawal 
when necessary of the licences and authoriza- 
tions provided for by this Convention, for any 
violation of the above Articles or of any laws 
or regulations giving effect to them. 


Article 7 


There shall be included in the annual reports 
to be submitted under Article 408 of the 


Treaty of Versailles and the corresponding 
Articles of the other Treaties of Peace all 
necessary information concerning the exceptions 
allowed under Article 3. 


Article 8 


The formal ratification of this Convention 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles and in the cor- 
responding Parts of the other Treaties of Peace 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 9 


This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretariat. 

It shall come into force twelve months after 
the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion have been registered with the Secretary- 
General. 

Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member twelve months after the 
date on which its ratification has been 
registered. ‘ 


Article 10 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organisation have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
shall so notify all the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. He shall like- 
wise notify them of the registration of ratifica- 
tions which may be communicated subsequently 
by other Members of the Organisation. 


Article 11 


A Member which has ratified this Convention 
may denounce it after the expiration of ten 
years from the date on which the Convention 
first comes into force, by an act communicated 
to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations for registration. Such denunciation 
shall not take effect until one year after 
the date on which it is registered with the 
Secretariat. 

Each Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding par agraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another 
period of ten years and, thereafter, may 
denounce this Convention at the expiration of 
each period of ten years under the terms pro- 
vided for in this Article. 


Article 12 


At the expiration of each period of ten years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office shall present to the General 
Conference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall consider the desirability 
of placing on the Agenda of the Conference the 
question of its revision in whole or in part. 


Article 13 


Should the Conference adopt a new Conven- 
tion revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, then, unless the new Convention other- 
wise provides: 
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(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure, in- 
volve the immediate denunciation of this 
Convention, notwithstanding the  pro- 
visions of Article 11 above, if and when 
the new revising Convention shall have 
come into force. 


(b 


— 


as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Con- 


vention shall cease to be open to ratifica- 
tion by the Members. 

This Convention shall in any case remain in 
force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 14 
The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 


RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Seventeenth Session on 8 June, 1933, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the abolition of 
fee-charging employment agencies, which 
is the first item on the Agenda of the 
Session, and 
Having determined that these proposals 
should take the form of a Recommenda- 
tion, 
adopts, this 30th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-three, the 
following Recommendation, to be submitted to 
the Members of the International Labour 
Organisation for consideration with a view to 
effect being given to it by national legislation 
or otherwise, in accordance with the provisions 
of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and 
of the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties 
of Peace: 

The Conference, 

Having adopted a Draft Convention con- 

cerning fee-charging employment agencies in- 
tended to supplement the provisions of the 
Convention and Recommendation concerning 
unemployment which it adopted at its First 
Session; 
_ Considering it to be desirable to ensure with- 
In as short a time as possible the complete 
abolition of fee-charging employment agencies 
conducted with a view to profit; 

Considering that for certain occupations, the 
abolition of such agencies may nevertheless 
involve certain difficulties in countries in which 


the free public employment offices are not in a 
position completely to take the place of the 
agencies abolished; 

Considering that features other than placing 
fees may give a profit-making character to 
placing operations and may lead to abuses; 

Recommends the Members to take the follow- 
ing rules and methods into consideration: 


I 


1. Measures should be taken to adapt the 
free public employment offices to the needs of 
the occupations in which recourse is often had 
to the services of fee-charging employment 
agencies, 

2. The principle of having specialized public 
employment offices for particular occupations 
should be applied and in so far as possible 
persons familiar with the characteristics, 
usages. and customs of the occupations con- 
cerned should be attached to such offices. 

3. Representatives of the organizations most 
representative of workers and employers in the 
eccupations concerned should be invited to 
collaborate in the working of the public employ- 
ment offices. 


II. 


1. Persons and undertakings which either 
directly or through any intermediary derive 
any profit from certain activities such-as the 
keeping of public houses, hotels, secondhand 
clothes shops, pawn shops, or money-changing 
should be forbidden to engage in placing. 

2. Placing operations should be prohibited 
on all premises or in all outhouses and annexes 
of such premises where jany of the above 
mentioned trades are carried on. 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING COMPULSORY OLD-AGE INSURANCE FOR 
PERSONS EMPLOYED IN INDUSTRIAL OR COMMERCIAL UNDERTAKINGS, 
IN THE LIBERAL PROFESSIONS, AND FOR OUTWORKERS AND DOMESTIC 


SERVANTS 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Seventeenth Session on June 8, 1933, 


an 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to compulsory 


old-age insurance which is included in 

the second item on the Agenda of the 
Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 

take the form of a draft international 
convention, 

adopts, this 30th day of June of the year one 

thousand nine hundred and thirty-three, the 


following Draft Convention for ratification by 
the Members of the International Labour 
Organisation, in accordance with the provisions 
of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and 
of the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties 
of Peace: 

Article 1 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organisation which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to set up or maintain a scheme of 
compulsory old-age insurance which shall be 
based on provisions at least equivalent to those 
contained in this Convention. 


Article 2 


1. The compulsory old-age insurance scheme 
shall apply to manual and non-manual workers, 
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including apprentices, employed in industrial 
or commercial undertakings or in the liberal 
professions, and to out-workers and domestic 
servants. 


2. Provided that any Member may in its 
national laws or regulations make such excep- 
tions as it deems necessary in respect of: 

(a) workers whose remuneration exceeds a 
prescribed amount, and, where national 
laws or regulations do not make this 
exception general in its application, any 
non-manual workers engaged in occupa- 
tions which are ordinarily considered as 
liberal professions; 

(b) workers who are not paid a money 
wage; 

(c) young workers under a prescribed age 
and workers too old to become insured 
when they first enter employment; 

(d) out-workers whose conditions of work 
are not of a like nature to those of 
ordinary wage earners; 

(e) members of the employer’s family; 

(f) workers whose employment is of such a 
nature that, its total duration being 
necessarily short, they cannot qualify for 
benefit, and persons engaged solely in 
occasional or subsidiary employment; 

(g) invalid workers and workers in receipt 
of an invalidity or old-age pension; 

(h) retired public officials employed for 
remuneration and persons possessing a 
private income, where the retirement 
pension or private income is at least 
equal to the old-age pension provided 
by national laws or regulations; 

(i) workers who, during their studies, give 
lessons, or work for remuneration in 
preparation for an occupation corre- 
sponding to such studies; 

(j) domestic servants employed in the 
households of agricultural employers. 

3. Provided also that there may be exempted 
from lability to insurance persons who by 
virtue of any law, regulations or special 
scheme, are or will become entitled to old-age 
benefits at least equivalent on the whole to 
those provided for in this Convention. 


4. This Convention does not apply to sea- 
men and sea fishermen. 


Article 3 


National laws or regulations shall, under 
conditions to be determined by them, either 
entitle persons formerly compulsorily insured 
who have not attained the pensionable age to 
continue their insurance voluntarily or entitle 
such persons to maintain their rights, by the 
periodical payment of a fee for the purpose, 
unless the said rights are automatically main- 
tained, or in the case of married women, the 
husband, if not liable to compulsory insurance, 
is permitted to insure voluntarily and thereby 
to qualify his wife for an old-age or widow’s 
pension. 


Article 4 


An insured person shall be entitled to an 
old-age pension at an age which shall be 
determined by national laws or regulations 
but which, in the case of insurance schemes 
As employed persons, shall not exceed sixty- 
ve. 


Article 5 


The right to a pension may be made con- 
ditional upon the completion of a qualifying 


period, which may involve the payment of a 
minimum number of contributions since entry 
into insurance and during a prescribed period 
immediately preceding the happening of the 
event insured against. 


Article 6 


1. An insured person who ceases to be liable 
to insurance without being entitled to a benefit 
representing a return for the contributions 
credited to his account shall retain his rights 
in respect of these contributions: 

2. Provided that national laws or regulations 
may terminate rights in respect of contributions 
on the expiry of a term which shall be reckoned 
from the date when the insured person so 
ceased to be liable to insurance and which 
shall be either variable or fixed: 

(a) where the term is variable, it shall not 
be less than one-third (less the periods 
for which contributions have not been 
credited) of the total of the periods for 
which contributions have been credited 
since entry into insurance; 

(b) where the term is fixed, it shall in no 
case be less than eighteen months and 
rights in respect of contributions may be 
terminated on the expiry of the term, 
unless, in the course thereof, a minimum 
number of contributions, prescribed by 
national laws or regulations, has been 
credited to the account of the insured 
person in virtue of either compulsory or 
voluntarily continued insurance. 


Article 7 


1. The pension shall, whether or _ not 
dependent on the time spent in insurance, be 
a fixed sum or a percentage of the remunera- 
tion taken into account for insurance purposes, 
or. sary, with the amount of the contributions 
paid. 

2. Where the pension varies with the time 
spent in insurance, and its award is made 
conditional upon the completion by the insured 
person of a qualifying period, the pension shall, 
unless a minimum rate is guaranteed, include 
a fixed sum or fixed portion not dependent on 
the time spent in insurance; where the pension 
is awarded without any condition as to the 
completion of a qualifying period, provision 
may be made for a guaranteed minimum rate 
of pension. 

3. Where contributions are graduated accord- 
ing to remuneration, the remuneration taken 
into account for this purpose shall also be 
taken into account for the purpose of comput- 
ing the pension, whether or not the pension 
varies with the time spent in insurance. 


Article 8 


1. The right to benefits may be forfeited or 
suspended in whole or in part if the person 
concerned has acted fraudulently towards the 
insurance institution. 

2. The pension may be suspended in whole 
or in part while the person concerned 

(a) is in employment involving compulsory 

insurance: 

(b) 


is entirely maintained at the public 
expense; or 

(c) is in receipt of another periodical cash 
benefit payable by virtue of any law or 
regulations concerning compulsory social 
insurance, pensions, or workmen’s com- 
pensation for accidents or occupational 
diseases. 
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Article 9 


1. The insured persons and their employers 
shall contribute to the financial resources of 
the insurance scheme. 

2. National laws or regulations may exempt 
from liability to pay contributions: 

(a) apprentices and young workers under a 

prescribed age; 

(6) workers who are not paid a money wage 

or whose wages are very low. 

3. Contributions from employers may be 
dispensed with under laws or regulations con- 
cerning schemes of national insurance not 
restricted in scope to employed persons. 

4. The public authorities shall contribute to 
the financial resources or to the benefits of 
insurance schemes covering employed persons in 
general or manual workers. 

5. National laws or regulations which, at 
the time of the adoption of this Convention, 
insured 


do not require contributions from 
persons, may continue not to require such 
contributions. 
Article 10 
1. The insurance scheme shall be admin- 


istered by institutions founded by the public 
authorities and not conducted with a view to 
profit, or by State insurance funds. 

2. Provided that national laws or regulations 
may also entrust its administration to institu- 
tions founded on the iniative of the parties 
concerned or of their organizations and duly 
approved by the public authorities, 

3. The funds of insurance institutions and 
State insurance funds ghall be administered 
separately from the public funds. 

4. Representatives of the insured persons 
shall participate in the management of insur- 
ance institutions under conditions to be deter- 
mined by national laws or regulations, which 
may likewise decide as to the participation of 
representatives of employers and of the public 
authorities. 

5. Self-governing insurance institutions shall 


be under the administrative and financial 
supervision of the public authorities. 
Article 11 


1. The insured person or his legal repre- 
sentatives shall have a right of appeal in any 
dispute concerning benefits. 

2. Such disputes shall be referred to special 
tribunals which shall include judges, whether 
professional or not, who are specially cognisant 
of the purposes of insurance and the needs of 
insured persons or are assisted by assessors 
chosen as representative of insured persons and 
employers respectively. 

3. In any dispute concerning liability to 
insurance or the rate of contribution, the 
employed person and, in the case of schemes 
providing for an employer’s contribution, his 
employer shall have a right of appeal. 


Article 12 


1. Foreign employed persons shall be liable 
to insurance and to the payment of contribu- 
tions under the same conditions ag nationals. 

2. Foreign insured persons and _ their 
dependants shall be entitled under the same 
conditions as nationals to the benefits derived 
from the contributions credited to their account. 

3. Foreign insured persons and_ their 
dependants shall, if nationals of a Member 


which is bound by this Convention and the 
laws or regulation of which therefore provide 
for a State subsidy towards the financial 
resources or benefits of the insurance scheme 
in conformity with Article 9, also be entitled 
to any subsidy or supplement to or fraction 
of a pension which is payable out of public 
funds. 

4. Provided that national laws or regulations 
may restrict to nationals the right to any 
subsidy or supplement to or fraction of a 
pension which is payable out of public funds 
and granted solely to insured persons who have 
exceeded a prescribed age at the date when the 
laws or regulations providing for compulsory 
insurance come into force. 

5. Any restrictions which may apply in the 
event of residence abroad shall only apply to 
pensioners and their dependants who are 
nationals of any Member bound by this Con- 
vention and reside in the territory of any 
Member bound thereby to the extent to which 
they apply to nationals of the country in which 
the pension has been acquired: Provided that. 
any subsidy or supplement to or fraction of a 
pension which is payable out of public funds. 
may be withheld. 


Article 13 


1. The insurance of employed persons shall 
be governed by the law applicable at their 
place of employment. 

2. In the interest of continuity of insurance 
exceptions may be made to this rule by agree- 
ment between the Members concerned. 


Article 14 


Any Member may prescribe special provi- 
sions for frontier workers whose place of 
employment is in its territory and whose place 
of residence is abroad. 


Article 15 


In countries which, at the time when this 
Convention first comes into force, have no laws 
or regulations providing for compulsory old-age 
insurance, an existing non-contributory pension 
scheme which guarantees an individual right 
to a pension under the conditions defined in 
Articles 16 to 22 hereinafter shall be deemed to 
satisfy the requirements of this Convention. 


Article 16 


Pensions shall be awarded at an age which 
shall be determined by national laws or regu- 
lations but which shall not exceed sixty-five. 


Article 17 


The right to a pension may be made con- 
ditional upon the claimant’s having been 
resident in the territory of the Member for a 
period immediately preceding the making of 
the claim. This period shall be determined by 
national laws or regulations but shall not 
exceed ten years. 


Article 18 


1. A claimant shall be entitled to a pension 
if the annual value of his means does not. 
exceed a limit which shall be fixed by national 
laws or regulations with due regard to the. 
minimum cost of living. 

2. Means up to a level which shall be 
determined by national laws or regulations: 
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shall be exempted for the purpose of the assess- 
ment of means. 


Article 19 


The rate of pension shall be an amount 
which, together with any means of the 
claimant in excess of the means exempted, is 
at least sufficient to cover the essential needs 
of the pensioner. 


Article 20 


1. A claimant shall have a right of appeal 
in any dispute concerning the award of a 
* pension or the rate thereof. 


2. The appeal shall lie to an authority other 
than the authority which gave the decision in 
the first instance. 


Article 21 


1. Foreigners who are nationals of a Mem- 
ber bound by this Convention shall be entitled 
to pensions under the same conditions as 
nationals. 


2. Provided that national laws or regula- 
tions may make the award of a pension to 
foreigners conditional upon their having been 
resident in the territory of the Member for a 
period which shall. not exceed by more than 
five years the period of residence prescribed 
for nationals. 


Article 22 
1, The right to _a_ pension may be forfeited 
or suspended in whole or in part if the person 
concerned: 
(a) has been sentenced to imprisonment for 
a criminal offence; 


(b) has obtained or attempted to obtain a 
pension by fraud; 


(c) has persistently refused to earn his living 


by work compatible with his strength . 


and capacity. 


2. The pension may be suspended in whole 
or in part while the person concerned is 
entirely maintained at the public expense. 


Article 23 


Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of 
Article 12, this Convention does not refer to 
the maintenance of pension rights in the event 
of residence abroad. 


Article 24 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles and in the corre- 
sponding Parts of the other Treaties of Peace 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 25 


This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretariat. 


It shall come into force twelve months after 
the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members of the International Labour Organ- 
ization have been registered with the Secretary- 
General. 
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Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member twelve months after the 
date on which its ratification has been registered. 


Article 26. 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations shall 
so notify all the Members of the International 
Labour Organization. He shall likewise notify 
them of the registration of ratifications which 
may be communicated subsequently by other 
Members of the Organization. 


Article 27. 


A Member which has ratified this Convention 
may denounce it after the expiration of ten years 
from the date on which the Convention first 
comes into force, by an act communicated to 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
for registration. Such denunciation shall not 
take effect until one year after the date on 
which it is registered with the Secretariat. 


Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another period 
of ten years and, thereafter, may denounce this 
Convention at the expiration of each period of 
ten years under the terms provided for in this 
Article. 


Article 28. 


At the expiration of each period of ten years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference 
a report on the working of this Convention and 
shall consider the desirability of placing on the 
Agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision in whole or in part. 


Article 29. 


Should the Conference adopt a new Conven- 
tion revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise 
provides: 


(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall, ipso jure, in- 
volve the immediate denunciation of this 
Convention, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of Article 27 above, “if and when 
the new revising Convention shall have 
come into force; 


(6) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force, this Conven- 
tion shall cease to be open to ratification 
by the Members. 

This Convention shall in any case remain in 
force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 30. 


The French and English texts of this Conven- 
tion shall both be authentic. 
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Sa ditch och ic on ee a 
DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING COMPULSORY OLD-AGE INSURANCE FOR 


PERSONS EMPLOYED IN 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the Govy- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Seventeenth 
Session on 8 June, 1933, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to compulsory old- 
age insurance, which is included in the 
second item on the Agenda of the Session, 
and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Draft International 
Convention, 

adopts, this 30th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-three, the 
following Draft Convention for ratification by 
the Members of the International Labour Or- 
ganization, in accordance with the provisions of 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of 
the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties of 
Peace: 
Article 1 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to set up or maintain a scheme of 
compulsory old-age insurance which shall be 
based on provisions at least equivalent to those 
contained in this Convention. 


Article 2. 


1. The compulsory old-age insurance scheme 
shall apply to manual and non-manual workers, 
including apprentices, employed in agricultural 
undertakings, and to domestic servants employed 
in the households of agricultural employers. 

2. Provided that any Member may in its 
national laws or regulations make such excep- 
tions as it deems necessary in respect of: 

(a) workers whose remuneration exceeds a 
prescribed amount, and, where national 
laws or regulations do not make this ex- 
ception general in its application, any 
non-manual workers engaged in occupa- 
tions which are ordinarily considered as 
liberal professions; 
workers who are not paid a money wage; 
young workers under a prescribed age 
and workers too old to become insured 
when they first enter employment; 
out workers whose conditions of work 
are not of a like nature to those of 
ordinary wage earners; 
members of the employers’ family; 
workers whose employment is of such a 
nature that, its total duration being neces- 
sarily short, they cannot qualify for bene- 
fit, and persons engaged solely in occa- 
sional or subsidiary employment; 
invalid workers and workers in receipt of 
an invalidity or old-age pension; 
retired public officials employed for re- 
muneration and persons possessing a pri- 
vate income, where the retirement pen- 
sion or private income is at least equal 
to the old-age pension provided by na- 
tional laws or regulations; 

(4) workers who, during their studies, give 
lessons, or work for remuneration in 
preparation for an occupation correspond: 
ing to such studies. 


(9) 
(h) 


AGRICULTURAL 


UNDERTAKINGS 


3. Provided also that there may be exempted 
from liability to insurance persons who, by 
virtue of any law, regulations or special scheme, 
are or will become entitled to old-age benefit at 
least equivalent on the whole to those provided 
for in this Convention. 


Article 8 


National laws or regulations shall, under con- 
ditions to be determined by them, either entitle 
persons formerly compulsorily insured who have 
not attained the pensionable age to continue 
their insurance voluntarily or entitle such per- 
sons to maintain their rights by the periodical 
payment of a fee for the purpose, unless the 
said rights are automatically maintained, or, 
in the case of married women, the husband, if 
not liable to compulsory insurance, is permitted 
to insure voluntary and thereby to qualify his 
wife for an old-age or widow’s pension. 


Article 4 


An insured person shall be entitled to an old- 
age pension at an age which shall be determined 
by national laws or regulations, but which, in 
the case of insurance schemes for employed per- 
sons, shall not exceed sixty-five. 


Article 5 


The right to a pension may be made condi- 
tional upon the completion of a qualifying 
period, which may involve the payment of a 
minimum number of contributions since entry 
into insurance and during a prescribed period 
immediately preceding the happening of the 
event insured against. 


Article 6 


1. An insured person who ceases to be liable 
to insurance without being entitled to a benefit 
representing a return for the contributions 
credited to his account shall retain his rights 
in respect of these contributions. 

2. Provided that national laws or regulations 
may terminate rights in respect of contribu- 
tions on the expiry of a term which shall be 
reckoned from the date when the insured per- 
son so ceased to be liable to insurance and which 
shall be either variable or fixed: 

(a) where the term is variable, it shall not 
be less than one-third (less the periods 
for which contributions have not been 
credited) of the total of the periods for 
which contributions have been credited 
since entry into insurance; 

(b) where the term is fixed, it shall in no 
case be less than eighteen months and 
rights in respect of contributions may 
be terminated on the expiry of the term, 
unless, in the course thereof, a minimum 
number of contributions prescribed by 
national laws or regulations has been 
credited to the account of the insured 
person in virtue of either compulsory or 
voluntarily continued insurance. 


Article 7? 


1. The pension shall, whether or not depen- 
dent on the time spent in insurance, be a fixed 
sum or a percentage of the remuneration taken 
into account for insurance purposes, or vary 
with the amount of the contributions paid. 


. 
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2. Where the pension varies with the time 
spent in insurance, and its award is made con- 
ditional upon the completion by the insured 
person of a qualifying period, the pension shall, 
unless a minimum rate is guaranteed, include 
a fixed sum or fixed portion not dependent on 
the time spent in insurance; where the pension 
is awarded without any condition as to the 
completion of a qualifying period, provision 
may be made for a guaranteed minimum rate 
of Bat 

. Where contributions are graduated accord- 
as to remuneration, the remuneration taken 
into account for this purpose shall also be taken 
into account for the purpose of computing the 
pension. whether or not the pension varies with 
the time spent in insurance. 


Article 8 


1. The right to benefits may be forfeited or 
suspended in whole or in part if the person 
concerned has acted fraudulently towards the 
insurance institution. 

2. The pension may be suspended in whole 
or in part while the person concerned: 

(a) is in employment involving compulsory 

insurance; 

(b) is entirely maintained at the public ex- 

pense; or 

(c) is in receipt of another periodical cash 

‘benefit payable by virtue of any law or 
regulations concerning compulsory social 
insurance, pensions, or workmen’s com- 
pensation for accidents or occupational 
diseases. 

Article 9 


1. The insured persons and their employers 
shall contribute to the financial resources of the 
insurance scheme. 


2. National laws or regulations may exempt 

from liability to pay contributions: 

(a) apprentices and young workers under a 
prescribed age: 

(b) workers who are not paid a money wage 
or whose wages are very low. 

(c) workers in the service of an employer 
who pays contributions assessed on a 
basis which is not dependent on the num- 
ber of workers employed. 


3. Contributions from employers may be dis- 
pensed with under laws or regulations concern- 
ing schemes of national insurance not restricted 
in scope to employed persons. 


4. The public authorities shall contribute to 
the financial resources or to the benefit of in- 
surance schemes covering employed persons in 
general or of manual workers. 


5. National laws or regulations which, at the 
time of the adoption of this Convention, do not 
require contributions from insured persons may 
continue not to require such contributions. 


Article 10 


1. The insurance scheme shall be administered 
by institutions founded by the public authorities 
and not conducted with a view to profit, or by 
State insurance funds. 

2. Provided that national laws or regulations 
may also entrust its administration to institu- 
tions founded on the initiative of the parties 
concerned or of their organizations and duly 
approved by the public authorities. 
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3. The funds of insurance institutions and 
State insurance funds shall be administered 
separately from the public funds. 

4, Representatives of the insured persons 
shall participate in the management of insur- 
ance institutions under conditions to be deter- 
mined by national laws or regulations, which 
may likewise decide as to the participation of 
representatives of employers and of the public 
authorities. 

5. Self-governing insurance institutions shall 
be under the administrative and financial super- 
vision of the public authorities. 


Article 11 


1. The insured person or his legal representa- 
tives shall have a right of appeal in any dis- 
pute concerning benefits. 

2. Such disputes shall be referred to special 
tribunals which shall include judges, whether 
professional or not, who are specially cognizant 
of the purposes of insurance and the needs of 
insured persons or are assisted by assessors 
chosen as representative of insured persons and 
employers respectively. 

3. In any dispute concerning liability to in- 
surance or the rate of contribution, the em- 
ployed person and, in the case of schemes pro- 
viding for an employer’s contribution, his em- 
ployer shall have a right of appeal. 


Article 12 


1. Foreign employed persons shall be liable to 
insurance and to the payment of contributions 
under the same conditions as nationals. 

2. Foreign insured persons and their depen- 
dants shall be entitled under the same condi- 
tions as nationals to the benefits derived from 
the contributions credited to their account. 

3. Foreign insured persons and their depen- 
dants shall, if nationals of a Member which is 
bound by this Convention and the laws or regu- 
lations of which therefore provide for a State 
subsidy towards the financial resources or bene- 
fits of the insurance scheme in conformity with 
Article 9, also be entitled to any subsidy or 
supplement to or fraction of a pension which is 
payable out of public funds. 

4. Provided that national laws or regulations 
may restrict to nationals the right to any sub- 
sidy or supplement to or fraction of a pension 
which is payable out of public funds and granted 
solely to insured persons who have exceeded a 
prescribed age at the date when the laws or 
regulations providing for compulsory insurance 
come into force. 

5. Any restrictions which may apply in the 
event of residence abroad shall only apply to 
pensioners and their dependants who are na- 
tionals of any Member bound by this Conven- 
tion and reside in the territory of any Member 
bound thereby to the extent to which they 
apply to nationals of the country in which the 
pension has been acquired. Provided that any 
subsidy or supplement to or fraction of a pen- 
sion which is payable out of public funds may 
be withheld. 


Article 13 


1. The insurance of employed persons shall 
be governed by the law applicable at their place 
of employment. 

2. In the interest of continuity of insurance, 
exceptions may be made to this rule by agree- 
ment between the Members concerned. 
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Article 14 


Any Member may prescribe special provisions 
for frontier workers whose place of employ- 
ment is in its territory and whose place of resi- 
dence is abroad. 

Article 15 


In countries which, at the time when this 
Convention first comes into force, have no laws 
or regulations providing for compulsory old- 
age insurance, an existing non-contributory pen- 
sion scheme which guarantees an individual! 
right to a pension under the conditions defined 
in Articles 16 to 22 hereinafter shall be deemed 
to satisfy the requirements of this Convention. 


Article 16 


Pensions shall be awarded at an age which 
shall be determined by national laws or regula- 
tions, but which shall not exceed sixty-five. 


Article 17 


The right to a pension may be made condi- 
tional upon the claimant’s having been resident 
in the territory of the Member for a period in- 
mediately preceding the making of the claim. 
This period shall be determined by national laws 
or regulations, but shall not exceed ten years. 


Article 18 


1. A claimant shall be entitled to a pension 
if the annual value of his means does not exceed 
a limit which shall be fixed by national laws or 
regulations with due regard to the minimum cost 
of living. 

2. Means up to a level which shall be deter- 
mined by national laws or regulations shall be 
exempted for the purpose of the assessment of 
means. 


Article 19 


The rate of pension shall be an amount which. 
together with any means of the claimant in ex- 
cess of the means exempted, is at least sufficient 
to cover the essential needs of the pensioner. 


Article 20 


1. A claimant shall have a right of appeai in 
any dispute concerning the award of a pension 
or the rate thereof. 

2. The appeal shall lie to an authority other 
than the authority which gave the decision in 
the first instance. 


Article 21 


1. Foreigners who are nationals of a Mem- 
ber bound by this Convention shall be entitled 
to pensions: under the same conditions as na- 
tionals. 

2. Provided that national laws or regulations 
may make the award of a pension to foreigners 
conditional upon their having been resident in 
the territory of the Member for a _ period 
which shall not exceed by more than five years 
the period of residence prescribed for nationals. 


Article 22 


1. The right to a pension may be forfeited or 
suspended in whole or in part if the person 
concerned 

(a) has been sentenced to imprisonment for 

a criminal offence; 

(b) has obtained or attempted to obtain a 

pension by fraud; or 
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(c) has persistently refused to earn his liv- 
ing by work compatible with his strength 
and capacity. 

2. The pension may be suspended in whole 

or in part while the person concerned is en- 
tirely maintained at the public expense. 


Article 28 


Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of 
Article 12, this Convention does not refer to 
the maintenance of pension rights in the event 
of residence abroad. 


Article 24 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles and in the correspond- 
ing Parts of the other Treaties of Peace shall 
be communicated to the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 25 


This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretariat. 

It shall come into force twelve months after 
the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members of the International Labour Organ- 
ization have been registered with the Secretary- 
General. 

Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member twelve months after the 
i on which its ratification has been regis- 
tered. 


Article 26 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members. 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations shall so 
notify all the Members of the International 
Labour Organization. He shall likewise notify 
them of the registration of ratifications which 
may be commuicated subsequently by other 
Members of the Organization. 


Article 27 


A Member which has ratified this Convention 
may denounce it after the expiration of ten 
years from the date on which the Convention 
first comes into force, by an act communicated 
to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations for registration. Such denunciation 
shall not take effect until one year after the 
date on which it is registered with the Secre- 
tariat. 

Each Member which has natified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another period 
of ten years and, thereafter, may denounce this 
Convention at the expiration of each period of 
ten years under the terms provided for in 
this Article. 


Article 28 


At the expiration of each period of ten years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office shall present to the General 
Conference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall consider the desirability 
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of placing on the Agenda of the Conference 
the question of its revision in whole or in 
part. 


Article 29 


Should the Conference adopt a new Conven- 
tion revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise 
provides. 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall, ipso jure, in- 
volve the immediate denunciation of this 
Convention, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of Article 27 above, if and when 


the new revising Convention shall have 
come into force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force, Convention 
shall cease to be open to ratification by 
the Members. 

This Convention shall in any case remain in 
force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 30 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING COMPULSORY INVALIDITY INSURANCE FOR 
PERSONS EMPLOYED IN INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL UNDERTAKINGS, IN 


THE LIBERAL PROFESSIONS, AND 


SERVANTS 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Seventeenth Session on 8 June, 1933, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to compulsory in- 
validity insurance which is included in 
the second item on the Agenda of the 
Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Draft International 
Convention. 

adopts, this 30th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-three, the 
following Draft Convention for ratification by 
the Members of the International Labour Or- 
ganization, in accordance with the provisions 
of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and 
of the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties 
of Peace. 


Article 1 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to set up or maintain a scheme of 
compulsory invalidity insurance which shall be 
based on provisions at least equivalent to those 
contained in this Convention. 


Article 2 


1. The compulsory invalidity insurance scheme 
shall apply to manual and non-manual workers, 
including apprentices, employed in industrial or 
commercial undertakings or in the liberal pro- 
fessions, and to outworkers and domestic ser- 
vants: 


2. Provided that any Member may in its 
national laws or regulations make such excep- 
tions as it deems necessary in respect of 


(a) workers whose remuneration exceeds a 
prescribed amount, and, where national 
laws or regulations do not make this 
exception general in its application, any 
non-manual workers engaged in occupa- 
tions which are ordinarily considered as 
lliberal professions; 

(b) workers who are not paid a money 
wage; 

(c) young workers under a prescribed age 
and workers too old to become insured 
when they first enter employment; 
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(d) outworkers whose conditions of work 
are not of a like nature to those of or- 
dinary wage earners; 

(e) members of the employer’s family; 

(f) workers whose employment is of such a 
nature that, its total duration being ne- 
cessarily short, they cannot qualify for 
benefit, and persons engaged solely in 
occasional or subsidiary employment; 

(g) invalid workers and workers in receipt 
of an invalidity or old-age pension; 

(h) retired public officials employed for 
remuneration and persons possessing a 
private income, where the retirement 
pension or private income is at least 
equal to the invalidity pension provided 
by national laws or regulations; 

(4) workers who, during their studies, give 
lessons, or work for remuneration in 
preparation for an occupation correspond- 
ing to guch studies; 

(j) domestic servants employed in the house- 
holds of agricultural employers. 

3. Provided also that there may be exempted 
from lability to insurance persons who, by 
virtue of any law, regulations or special scheme, 
are or will become entitled to invalidity benefits 
at least equivalent on the whole to those pro- 
vided for in this Convention. 

4. This Convention does not apply to seamen’ 
and sea fishermen. 


Article 3 


National laws or regulations shall, under con- 
ditions to be determined by them, either entitle 
persons formerly compulsorily insured who are 
not in receipt of a pension to continue their 
insurance voluntarily or entitle such persons 
to maintain their rights by the periodical pay- 
ment of a fee for the purpose, unless the said 
rights are automatically maintained, or, in the 
case of married women, the husband, if not 
liable to compulsory insurance, is permitted to 
insure voluntarily and thereby to qualify his 
wife for an old-age or widow’s pension. 


Article 4 


1. An insured person who becomes generally 
incapacitated for work and thereby unable to 
earn an appreciable remuneration shall be en- 
titled to an invalidity pension: 

2. Provided that national laws or regulations 
which secure to insured persons medical treat- 
ment and attendance throughout invalidity, and, 
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if invalidity terminates in death, secure pen- 
sions at the full rate to widows, without any 
condition as to age or invalidity, and to or- 
phans, may make the award of an invalidity 
pension conditional upon the insured person’s 
being unable to perform remunerative work. 

3. In the case of special schemes for non- 
manual workers, an insured person who suffers 
from incapacity which renders him unable to 
earn an appreciable remuneration in the occu- 
pation in which he was ordinarily engaged or 
in a similar occupation shall be entitled to an 
invalidity pension. 


Article 5 


1. Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 
6, the right to a pension may be made con- 
ditional upon the completion of a qualifying 
period, which may involve the payment of a 
minimum number of contributions since entry 
into insurance and during a prescribed period 
immediately preceding the happening of the 
event insured against. 

2. The duration of the qualifying period shall 
not exceed 60 contribution months, 250 contri- 
bution weeks, or 1,500 contribution days. 

3. Where the completion of the qualifying 
period involves the payment of a _ prescribed 
number of contributions during a prescribed 
period immediately preceding the happening 
of the event insured against, periods for which 
benefit has been paid in respect of temporary 
incapacity for work or of unemployment shall 
be reckoned as contribution periods to such 
extent and under such conditions as may be 
determined by national laws or regulations. 


Article 6 


1. An insured person who ceases to be liable 
to insurance without being entitled to a benefit 
representing a return for the contributions 
sredited to his account shall retain his rights 
in respect of these contributions: 

2. Provided that national laws or regulations 
may terminate rights in respect of contributions 
on the expiry of a term which shall be reckoned 
from the date when the insured person so 
ceased to be liable to insurance and which shall 
be either variable or fixed: 

(a) where the term is variable, it shall not 
be less than one-third (less the periods 
for which contributions have not been 
credited) of the total of the periods for 
which contributions have been credited 
since entry into insurance; 

(6b) where the term is fixed, it shall in no 
case be less than eighteen months, and 
rights in respect of contributions may 
be terminated on the expiry of the term, 
unless, in the course thereof, a minimum 
number of contributions prescribed by 
national laws regulation has been cre- 
dited to the account of the insured per- 
son in virtue of either compulsory or 
voluntarily continued insurance. 


Article 7 


1. The pension shall, whether or not de- 
pendent on the time spent in insurance, be a 
fixed sum or a percentage of the remuneration 
taken into account for insurance purposes, or 
igs with the amount of the contributions 
paid. 

2. Where the pension varies with the time 
spent in insurance, and its award is made 


conditional upon the completion by the insured 
person of a qualifying period, the pension shall, 
unless a minimum rate is guaranteed, include 
a fixed sum or fixed portion not dependent on 
the time spent in insurance. 


3. Where contributions are graduated ac- 
cording to remuneration, the remuneration taken 
into account for this purpose shall also be 
taken into account for the purpose of com- 
puting the pension, whether or not the pension 
varies with the time spent in insurance. 


Article 8 


Insurance institutions shall be authorized, 
under conditions which shall be determined by 
national laws or regulations, to grant benefits 
in kind for the purpose of preventing, post- 
poning, alleviating or curing invalidity to per- 
sons who are in receipt of or may be entitled 
to claim a pension on the ground of invalidity. 


Article 9 


1. The right to benefits may be forfeited or 
suspended in whole or in part if the person 
concerned 

(a) has brought about his invalidity by a 

criminal offence or wilful misconduct; 


or 
(6) has acted fraudulently towards the in- 
surance institution. 


2. The pension may be suspended in whole 

or in part while the person concerned 

(a) is entirely maintained at the public ex- 
pense or by a social insurance institu- 
tion; 

(6b) refuses without valid reason to comply 
with the doctor’s orders or the instruc- 
tions relating to the conduct of invalids, 
or voluntarily and without authorization 

* removes himself from the supervision of 
the insurance institution; 

(c) is in receipt of another periodical cash 
benefit payable by virtue of any law or 
regulations concerning compulsory social 
insurance, pensions, or workmen’s com- 
pensation for accidents or occupational 
diseases; or 

(d) is in employment involving compulsory 
insurance, or, in the case of special 
schemes for non-manual workers, is in 
receipt of remuneration exceeding a 
prescribed rate. 


Article 10 


1. The insured persons and their employers 
shall contribute to the financial resources of 
the insurance scheme. 

2. National laws or regulations may exempt 
from liability to pay contributions: 

(a) apprentices and young workers under a 

prescribed age; 

(6) workers who are not paid a money wage 

or whose wages are very low. 


3. Contributions from employers may be dis- 
pensed with under laws or regulations con- 
cerning schemes of national insurance not 
restricted in scope to employed persons. 

4. The publie authorities shall contribute to 
the financial resources or to the benefits of 
insurance schemes covering employed persons 
in general or manual workers. 

5. National laws or regulations which, at 
the time of the adoption of this Convention, 
do not require contributions from insured per- 
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sons may continue not to require such con- 
tributions. 


Article 11 


1. The insurance scheme shall be administered 
by institutions founded by the public authorities 
and not conducted with a view to profit, or by 
State insurance funds; 

2. Provided that national laws or regulations 
may also entrust its administration to institu- 
tions founded on the initiative of the parties 
concerned or of their organizations and duly ap- 
proved by the public authorities. 

3. The funds of insurance institutions and 
State insurance funds shall be administered 
separately from the public funds. 

4. Representatives of the insured persons 
shall participate in the management of in- 
surance institutions under conditions to be 
determined by national laws or regulations, 
which may likewise decide as to the participa- 
tion of representatives of employers and of the 
public authorities. 

5. Self-governing insurance institutions shall 
be under the administrative and financial super- 
vision of the public authorities. 


Article 12 


1. The insured person or his legal repre- 
sentatives shall have a right of appeal in any 
dispute concerning benefits. 

2. Such disputes shall be referred to special 
tribunals which shall include judges, whether 
professional or not, who are specially cognisant 
of the purpose of insurance and the needs of 
insured persons or are assisted by assessors 
chosen as representative of insured persons and 
employers respectively. 

3. In any dispute concerning liability to in- 
surance or the rate of contribution, the em- 
ployed person and, in the case of schemes pro- 
viding for an employer’s contribution, his em- 
ployer shall have a right of appeal. 


Article 13 


1. Foreign employed persons shall be liable 
to insurance and to the payment of contribu- 
tions under the same conditions as nationals. 

2. Foreign insured persons and their depen- 
dants shall be entitled under the same con- 
ditions as nationals to the benefits derived 
from the contributions credited to their account. 

3. Foreign insured persons and their depen- 
dants shall, if nationals of a Member which is 
bound by this Convention and the laws or 
regulations of which therefore provide for a 
State subsidy towards the financial resources 
or benefits of the insurance scheme in con- 
formity with Article 10, also be entitled to any 
subsidy, or supplement to or fraction of a 
pension which is payable out of public funds. 

4. Provided that national laws or regulations 
may restrict to nationals the right to any sub- 
sidy or supplement to or fraction of a pension 
which is payable out of public funds and granted 
solely to insured persons who have exceeded a 
prescribed age at the date when the laws or 
regulations providing for compulsory insurance 
come into force. 

5. Any restrictions which may apply in the 
event of residence abroad shall only apply to 
pensioners and their dependants who are 
nationals of any Member bound by this Con- 
vention and reside in the territory of any 
Member bound thereby to the extent to which 


years. 


they apply to nationals of the country in which 
the pension has been acquired: Provided that 
any subsidy or supplement to or fraction of a 
pension which is payable out of public funds 
may be withheld. 


Article 14 


1. The insurance of employed persons shall be 
governed by the law applicable at their place 
of employment. 

2. In the interest of continuity of insurance, 
exceptions may be made to this rule by agree- 
ment between the Members concerned. 


Article 15 


Any Member may prescribe special provisions 
for frontier workers whose place of employment 
is in its territory and whose place of residence 
is abroad. 


Article 16 


In countries which, at the time when this 
Convention first comes into force, have no laws 
or regulations providing for compulsory in- 
validity insurance, an existing non-contributory 
pension scheme which guarantees an individual 
right to a pension under the conditions defined 
in Articles 17 to 23 hereinafter shall be deemed 
to satisfy the requirements of this Convention. 


Article 17 


A person who becomes generally incapacitated 
for work and thereby unable to earn an 
appreciable remuneration shall fbe entitled to 
a pension. 

Article 18 


The right to a pension may be made con- 
ditional upon the claimant’s having ‘been resident 
in the territory of the Member for a period 
immediately preceding the making of the claim. 
This period shall be determined by national 
laws or regulations, but shall not exceed five 


Article 19 


1. A claimant shall be entitled to a pension 
if the annual value of his means does not exceed 
a limit which shall be fixed by national laws or 
regulations with due regard to the minimum 
eost of living. 

2. Means up to a level which shall be deter- 
mined by national laws or regulations shall be 
exempted for the purpose of the assessment of 
means. 


Article 20 


The rate of pension shall be an amount which, 
together with any means of the claimant in 
excess of the means exempted, is at least suffi- 
cient to cover the essential needs of the 
pensioner. 

Article 21 


1. A claimant shall have a right of appeal in 
any dispute concerning the award of a pension 
or the rate thereof. 

2. The appeal shall lie to an authority other 
than the authority which gave the decision in 
the first instance. 


Article 22 


1. Foreigners who are nationals of a Memiper 
bound by this Convention shall be entitled to 
pensions under the same conditions as nationals: 
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2. Provided that national laws or regulations 
may make the award of a pension to foreigners 
conditional upon their having been resident in 
the territory of the Member for a period which 
shall not exceed by more than five years the 
period of residence prescribed for nationals. 


Article 23 


1. The right to a pension may be forfeited 
or suspended in whole or in part if the person 
concerned 

(a) has brought about his invalidity by a 

criminal offence or wilful misconduct; 

(b) has obtained or attempted to obtain a 

pension by fraud; 
(c) has been sentenced to imprisonment for 
a criminal offence; or 

(d) has persistently refused to earn his living 
by work compatible with his strength and 
capacity. 

2. The pension may be suspended in whole or 
in part while the person concerned is entirely 
maintained at the public expense. 


Article 24 


Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of 
Article 13, this Convention does not refer to the 
maintenance of pension rights in the event of 
residence abroad. 

Article 25 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles and in the correspond- 
ing Parts of the other Treaties of Peace shall 
be communicated to the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 26 


This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretariat. 

It shall come into force twelve months after 
the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion have been registered with the Secretary- 
General. 

Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member twelve months after the 
date on which its ratifieation has been regis- 
tered. 

Article 27 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations shall 
so notify all the Members of the International 
Labour Organization. He shall likewise notify 


them of the registration of ratifications which 
may be communicated subsequently by other 
Members of the Organization. 


Article 28 


A Member which has ratified this Convention 
may denounce it after the expiration of ten 
years from the date on which the Convention 
first comes into force, by an act communicated 
to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations for registration. Such denunciation 
shall not take effect until one year after the 
date on which it is registered with the Secre- 
tariat. 

Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another period 
of ten years and, thereafter, may denounce this 
Convention at the expiration of each period of 
ten years under the terms provided for in this 
Article. 

Article 29 


At the expiration of each period of ten years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference 
a report on the working of this Convention and 
shall consider the desirability of placing on the 
Agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision in whole or in part. 


Article 30 


Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise 
provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall, ipso jure, in- 
volve the immediate denunciation of this 
Convention, nothwithstanding the pro- 
visions of Article 28 above, if and when 
the new revising Convention shall have 
come into foree; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force, this Con- 
vention shall cease to be open to ratifica- 
tion by the Members. 

This Convention shall in any case remain in 
foree in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 31 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING COMPULSORY INVALIDITY INSURANCE FOR 
PERSONS EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURAL UNDERTAKINGS 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Seventeenth 
Session on 8 June, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to compulsory in- 
validity insurance which is included in 
the second item on the Agenda of the 
Session, and 


Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Draft International 
Convention, 

adopts, this 30th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-three, the 
following Draft Convention for ratification by 
the Members of the International Labour Organ- 
ization, in accordance with the provisions of 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of 
the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties 
of Peace: 
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Article 1 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to set up or maintain a scheme of 
compulsory invalidity insurance which shall be 
based on provisions at least equivalent to those 
contained in this Convention. 


Article 2 


1. The compulsory invalidity insurance scheme 
shall apply to manual and non-manual workers, 
including apprentices, employed in agricultural 
undertakings and to domestic servants employed 
in the households of agricultural employers. 

2. Provided that any Member may in its 
national laws or regulations make such ex- 
ceptions as it deems necessary in respect of 

(a) workers whose remuneration exceeds a 
prescribed amount and, where national 
laws or regulations do not make this ex- 
ception general in its application, any 
non-manual workers engaged in occupa- 
tions which are ordinarily considered as 
liberal professions. 

(b) workers who are not paid a money wage; 

(e) young workers under a prescribed age 
and workers too old to become insured 
when they first enter employment; 

(d) outworkers whose conditions of work are 
not of a like nature to those of ordinary 
wage earners; 

(e) members of the employer’s family; 

(f) workers whose employment is of such a 
nature that, its total duration being ne- 
cessarily short, they cannot qualify for 
benefit, and persons engaged solely in 
occasional or subsidiary employment; 

(g) invalid workers and workers in receipt 
of an invalidity or old-age pension; 

(h) retired public officials employed for 
remuneration and persons possessing a 
private income, where the retirement 
pension or private income is at least 
equal to the invalidity pension provided 
by national laws or regulations; 

(i) workers who, during their studies, give 
lessons, or work for remuneration in pre- 
paration for an occupation corresponding 
to such studies. 

3. Provided also that there may be exempted 
from liability to dnsurance persons who, by 
virtue of any law, regulations or special scheme, 
are or will become entitled to invalidity benefits 
at least equivalent on the whole to those pro- 
vided for in this Convention. 


Article 3 


National laws or regulations shall, under con- 
ditions to be determinéd by them, either entitle 
persons formerly compulsorily insured who are 
not in receipt of a pension to continue their 
insurance voluntarily or entitle such persons to 
maintain their rights by the periodical pay- 
ment of a fee for the purpose, unless the said 
rights are automatically maintained, or in the 
ease of married women, the husband, if not 
liable to compulsory insurance, is permitted to 
insure voluntarily and thereby to qualify his 
wife for an old-age or widow’s pension. 


Article 4 


1, An insured person who becomes generally 
incapacitated for work and thereby unable to 
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earn an appreciable remuneration shall be en- 
titled to an invalidity pension: 

2. Provided that national laws or regulations 
which secure to insured persons medical treat- 
ment and attendance throughout invalidity, and, 
if invalidity terminates in death, secure pen- 
sions at the full rate to widows, without any 
condition as to age or invalidity, and to orphans, 
may make the award of an invalidity pension 
conditional upon the insured person’s being un- 
able to perform remunerative work. 

3. In the case of special schemes for non- 
manual workers, an insured person who suffers 
from incapacity which renders him unable to 
earn an appreciable remuneration in the occupa- 
tion in which he was ordinarily engaged or in 
a similar occupation shall be entitled to an 
invalidity pension. 


Article 5 


1. Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 
6, the right to a pension may be made con- 
ditional upon the completion of a qualifying 
period, which may involve the payment of a 
minimum number of contributions since entry 
into insurance and during a prescribed period 
immediately preceding the happening of the 
event insured against. 

2. The duration of the qualifying period shall 
not exceed 60 contribution months, 250 con- 
tribution weeks, or 1,500 contribution days. 

3. Where the completion of the qualifying 
period involves the payment of a prescribed 
number of contributions during a prescribed 
period immediately preceding the happening of 
the event insured against, periods for which 
benefit has been paid in respect of temporary 
incapacity for work or of unemployment shall 
be reckoned as contribution periods to such 
extent and under such conditions as may be 
determined by national laws or regulations. 


Article 6 


1. An insured person who ceases to be liable 
to insurance without being entitled to ia benefit 
representing a return for the contributions 
credited to his account shall retain his rights 
in respect of these contributions: 

2. Provided that national laws or regulations’ 
may terminate rights in respect of contributions 
on the expiry of a term which shall be reckoned 
from the date when the insured person so ceased 
to be liable to insurance and which shall be 
either variable or fixed: 

(a) where the term is variable, it shall not 
be less than one-third (less the periods 
for which contributions have not been 
eredited) of the total of the periods for 
which contributions have been credited 
since entry into insurance; 

(0) where the term is fixed, it shall in no 
case be less than eighteen months, and 
rights in respect of contributions may be 
terminated on the expiry of the term, 
unless, in the course thereof, a minimum 
number of contributions prescribed by 
national laws or regulations has been 
eredited to the account of the insured 
person in virtue of either compulsory or 
voluntarily continued insurance. 


Article 7 


1. The pension shall, whether or not depend- 
ent on the time spent in insurance, be a fixed 
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sum or a percentage of the remuneration taken 
into account for insurance purposes, or vary 
with the amount of the contributions paid. 

2. Where the pension varies with the time 
spent in insurance, and its award is made con- 
ditional upon the completion by the insured 
person of a qualifying period, the pension shall, 
unless a minimum rate is guaranteed, include a 
fixed sum or fixed portion not dependent on 
the time spent in insurance. 

3. Where contributions are graduated accord- 
ing to remuneration, the remuneration taken 
into account for this purpose shall also be taken 
into account for the purpose of computing the 
pension, whether or not the pension varies with 
the time spent in insurance. 


Article 8 


Insurance institutions shall be authorized, 
under conditions which shall be determined by 
national laws or regulations, to grant benefits 
in kind for the purpose of preventing, post- 
poning, alleviating or curing invalidity to 
persons who are in receipt of or may be en- 
titled to claim a pension on the ground of 
invalidity. 

Article 9 


1. The right to benefits may be forfeited or 
suspended in whole or in part if the person 
concerned 

(a) has brought about his invalidity by a 

criminal offence or wilful misconduct; 


or 

(ob) has acted fraudulently towards the in- 
surance institution. ' 

2. The pension may be suspended in whole 

or in part while the person concerned: _ 

(a) is entirely maintained at the public ex- 
pense or by a social insurance institution ; 

(b) refuses without valid reason to comply 
with the doctor’s orders or the instruc- 
tions relating to the conduct of invalids, 
or voluntarily and without authorization 
removes himself from the supervision of 
the insurance institution; 

(ec) is in receipt of another periodical cash 
benefit payable by virtue of any law or 
regulations concerning compulsory social 
insurance, pensions, or workmen’s com- 
pensation for accidents or occupational 
diseases; or 

(d) is in employment involving compulsory 
insuranice, or, in the case of special 
schemes for non-manual workers, ig in 
receipt of remuneration exceeding a pre- 
scribed rate. 


Article 10 


1. The insured persons and their employers 
shall contribute to the financial resources of the 
insurance scheme. 

2. National laws or regulations may ex- 
empt from liability to pay contributions 

(a) apprentices and young workers under a 
prescribed age; 

(b) workers who are not paid a money wage 
or whose wages are very low. 

(ec) workers in the service of an employer 
who pays the contributions assessed on a 
basis which is not dependent on the num- 
ber of workers employed. 

3. Contributions from employers may be dis- 
pensed with under laws or regulations concern- 
ing schemes of national insurance aot restricted 
in scope to employed persons. 


4. The public authorities shall contribute to 
the financial resources or to the benefits of in- 
surance schemes covering employed persons in 
general or of manual workers. 

5. National laws or regulations which, at the 
time of the adoption of this Convention, do not 
require contributions from insured persons, may 
continue not to require such contributions. 


Article 11 


1. The insurance scheme shall be administered 
by institutions founded by the public authori- 
ties and not conducted with a view to profit, or 
by State insurance funds: 

2. Provided that national laws or regulations 
may also entrust its administration to institu- 
tions founded on the initiative of the parties 
concerned or of their organizations and duly 
approved by the public authorities. 

3. The Funds of insurance institutions and 
State insurance funds shall be administered 
separately from the public funds. 

4. Representatives of the insured persons 
shall participate in the management of insur- 
ance institutions under conditions to be de- 
termined by national laws or regulations, which 
may likewise decide as to the participation of 
representatives of employers and of the public 
authorities. 

5. Self-governing insurance institutions shall 
be under the administrative and financial super- 
vision of the public authorities. 


Article 12 


1. The insured person or his legal representa- 
tives shall have a right of appeal in any dis- 
pute concerning benefits. 

2. Such disputes shall be referred to special 
tribunals which shall include judges, whether 
professional or not, who are specially cognisant 
of the purposes of insurance and the needs of 
insured persons or are assisted by assessors 
chosen as representative of insured persons and 
employers respectively. 

3. In any dispute concerning liability to in- 
surance or the rate of contribution, the employed 
person and, in the case of schemes providing for 
an employers’ contribution, his employer shall 
have a right of appeal. 


Article 13 


1. Foreign employed persons shall be liable 
to insurance and to the payment of contribu- 
tions under the same conditions as nationals. 

2. Foreign insured persons and their depen- 
dants shall be entitled under the same condi- 
tions as nationals to the benefits derived from 
the contributions credited to their account. 

3. Foreign insured persons and their depen- 
dents shall, if nationals of a Member which is 
bound by this Convention and the laws or regu- 
lations of which therefore provide for a State 
subsidy towards the financial resources or bene- 
fits of the insurance scheme in conformity with 
Article 10, also be entitled to any subsidy or 
supplement to or fraction of a pension which is 
payable out of public funds: 

4. Provided that national laws or regulations 
may restrict to nationals the right to any sub- 
sidy or supplement to or fraction of a pension 
which is payable out of public funds and granted 
solely to insured persons who have exceeded a 
prescribed age at the date when the laws or 
regulations providing for compulsory insurance 
come into force. 

5. Any restrictions which may apply in the 
event of residence abroad shall only apply to 
pensioners and their dependants who are na- 
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tionals of any Member bound by this Convention 
and reside in the territory of any Member 
bound thereby to the extent to which they apply 
to nationals of the country in which the pen- 
sion has ‘been acquired: Provided that any sub- 
sidy or supplement to or fraction of a pension 
which is payable out of public funds may be 
withheld. 
Article 14 


1. The insurance of employed persons shall be 
governed by the law applicable at their place of 
employment. 

2. In the interest of continuity of insurance, 
exceptions may be made to this rule by agree- 
ment between the Members concerned. ~* 


Article 15 


Any Member may prescribe special provis- 
ions for frontier workers whose place of em- 
ployment is in its territory and whose place of 
residence is abroad. 


Article 16 


In countries which, at the time when this 
Covention first comes into force, have no laws 
or regulations providing for compulsory invali- 
dity insurance, an existing non-contributory pen- 
sion scheme which guarantees an individual 
right to a pension under the conditions defined 
in Articles 17 to 23 hereinafter shall be deemed 
to satisfy the requirements of this Convention. 


Article 17 


A person who becomes generally incapaci- 
tated for work and thereby unable to earn an 
appreciable remuneration shall be entitled to a 
pension. ; 

Article 18 


_The right to a pension may be made condi- 
tional upon the claimant’s having been resident 
in the territory of the Member for a period 
immediately preceding the making of the claim. 
This period shall be determined by national 
laws or regulations but shall not exceed five 
years. 
Article 19 


1. A claimant shall be entitled to a pension 
if the annual value of his means does aot ex- 
ceed a limit which shall be fixed by national 
laws or regulations with due regard to the 
minimum cost of living. 

2. Means up to a level which shall be de- 
termined by national laws or regulations shall 
be exempted for the purpose of the assessment 
of means. 


Article 20 


The rate of pension shall be an amount which, 
together with any means of the claimant in 
excess of the means exempted, is at least sufti- 
cient to cover the essential needs of the pen- 
sioner. 

Article 21 


1. A claimant shall have a right of appeal 
in any dispute concerning the award of a pen- 
sion or the rate thereof. 

2. The appeal shall lie to an authority other 
than the authority which gave the decision in 
the first instance. 


Article 22 


1. Foreigners who are nationals of a Member 
bound by this Convention shall be entitled to 


pensions under the same conditions as na- 
tionals: 

2. Provided that national laws or regulations 
may make the award of a pension to foreigners 
conditional upon their having been resident in 
the territory of the Member for a period which 
shall not exceed by more than five years the 
period of residence prescribed for nationals. 


Article 23 


1. The right to a pension may be forfeited or 
suspended in whole or in part if the person 
concerned 

(a) has brought about his invalidity by a 
criminal offence or wilful misconduct; 

(b) has obtained or attempted to obtain a 
pension by fraud; 

(c) has been sentenced to imprisonment for 
a criminal offence; 

(d) has persistently refused to earn his 
living by work compatible with his 
strength and capacity. 

2. The pension may be suspended in whole or 

in part while the person concerned is entirely 
maintaind at the public expense. 


Article 24 


Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of 
Article 13, this Convention does not refer to the 
maintenance of pension rights in the event of 
residence abroad. 


Article 25 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles and in the correspond- 
ing Parts of the other Treaties of Peace shall 
be communicated to the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 26 


This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretariat. 

It shall come into force twelve months after 
the date on which the ratifications of two Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization 
nere been registered with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 

Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member twelve months after the 
date on which its ratification has been regis- 
tered. 

Article 27 


As goon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations shall so 
notify all the Members of the International 
Labour Organization. He shall likewise notify 
them of the registration of ratifications which 
may be communicated subsequently by other 
Members of the Organization. 


Article 28 


A Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion may denounce it after the expiration of ten 
years from the date on which the Convention 
first comes into force, by an act communicated 
to the Secretary-General of the League of Na- 
tions for registration. Such denunciation shall 
not take effect until one year after the date 
on which it is registered with the Secretariat. 

Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
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exercise the right of denunciation provided for 

in this Article, will be bound for another period 

of ten years and, thereafter, may denounce this 

Convention at the expiration of each period of 

ie tage under the terms provided for in this 
rticle. 


Article 29 


At the expiration of each period of ten years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the International La- 
bour office shall present to the General Confer- 
ence a report on the working of this Conven- 
tion and shall consider the desirability of plac- 
ing on the Agenda of the Conference the ques- 
tion of its revision in whole or in part. 


Article 30 


_Should the Conference adopt a new Conven- 
tion revising this Convention in whole or in part, 


then, unless the new Convention otherwise pro- 
vides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall, ipso jure, in- 
volve the immediate denunciation of this 
Convention, notwithstanding the provis- 
ions of Article 28 above, if and when the 
new revising Convention shall have come 
into force; a 

(0) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force, this Conven- 
tion shall cease to be open to ratification 
by the Members. Oh Ge 

This Convention shall in any case remain in 

force in its actual form and content for those 
Membérs which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article $1 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING COMPULSORY WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’ 
INSURANCE FOR PERSONS EMPLOYED IN INDUSTRIAL OR COMMERCIAL 
UNDERTAKINGS, IN THE LIBERAL PROFESSIONS, AND FOR OUTWORKERS 


AND DOMESTIC SERVANTS 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Seventeenth 
Session on June 8, 1933, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to compulsory 
widows’ and orphans’ insurance, which is 
included in the second item on the 
Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 

' take the form of a Draft International 
Convention, 
adopts this 30th day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and _ thirty- 
three, the following Draft Convention for 
ratification by the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles and of the 
corresponding Parts of the other Treaties 
of Peace: ; 

Article 1 


Each member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Wonvention 
undertakes to set up or maintain a scheme of 
compulsory widows’ and orphans’ insurance 
which shall be based on provisions at least 
equivalent to those contained in this Conven- 
tion. 

Article 2 


1. The compulsory widows’ and orphans’ in- 
surance scheme shall apply to manual and non- 
manual workers, including apprentices, em- 
ployed in industrial or commercial undertakings 
or in the liberal professions, and to outworkers 
and domestic servants: 

2. Provided that any Member may in its na- 
tional laws or regulations make such exceptions 
as it deems necessary in respect of: 

(a) workers whose remuneration exceeds a 
prescribed amount, and, where national 
laws or regulations do not make this ex- 
ception general in its application, any 
non-manual workers engaged in occupa- 
tions which are ordinarily considered as 
liberal professions; 

(6) workers who are not paid a money wage; 


(¢) young workers under a prescribed age 
and workers too old to become insured 
when they first enter employment; 

(d) outworkers whose conditions of work 
are not a hke nature to those of ordinary 
wage earners; 

(e) members of the employer’s family; 

(f) workers whose employment is of such a 
nature that, its total duration being 
necessarily short, they cannot quality for 
benefit, and persons engaged solely in 
occasional or subsidiary employment: 

(g) invalid workers and workers in receipt 
of an invalidity or old-age pension; 

(h) retired public officials employed for re- 
muneration and persons possessing a pri- 
vate income, where the retirement. pen- 
sion or private income is at least equal 
to the invalidity pension provided by na- 
tional laws or regulations; 

(i) workers who, during their studies, give 
lessons, or work for remuneration in 
preparation for an occupation correspond- 
ing to such studies; 

(j) domestic servants employed in the house- 
holds of agricultural employers. 

3. Provided also that there may be exempted 
from liability to insurance persons whose sur- 
vivors will, by virtue of any law, regulations 
or special scheme, become entitled to benefits 
at least equivalent on the whole to those pro- 
vided for in this Convention. 

4. This Convention does not apply to seamen 
and sea fishermen. 

Article 3 

National laws or regulations shall, under con- 
ditions to be determined by them, either en- 
title persons formerly compulsorily insured who 
are not in receipt of a pension to continue their 
insurance voluntarily or entitle such persons to 
maintain their rights by the periodical payment 
of a fee for the purpose, unless the said rights 
are automatically maintained, or, in the case 
of married women, the husband, if not liable to 
compulsory insurance, is permitted to insure 
voluntarily and thereby to qualify his wife for 
an old-age or widow’s pension. a 


Article 4 
1. Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 
5, the right to a pension may be made condi- 
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tional upon the completion of a qualifying 
period, which may involve the payment of a 
minimum number of contributions since entry 
into insurance and during a prescribed period 
immediately preceding the happening of the 
event insured against. 

2. The duration of the qualifying period shall 
not exceed 60 contribution months, 250 contri- 
bution weeks, or 1,500 contribution days. 

3. Where the completion of the qualifying 
period involves the payment of a prescribed 
number of contributions during a prescribed 
period immediately preceding the happening of 
the event insured against, periods for which 
benefit has been paid in respect of temporary 
incapacity for work or of unemployment shall 
be reckoned as contribution periods to such 
extent and under such conditions as may be 
determined by national laws or regulations. 


Article 5 


1. Am insured person who ceases to be liable 
to insurance without beimg entitled to a benefit 
representing a return for the contributions 
eredited to his account shall retain his rights 
in respect of these contributions: 

2. Provided that national laws or regulations 
may termimate rights in respect of contribu- 
tions on the expiry of a term which shall be 
reckoned from the date when the imsured per- 
son so ceased to be liable to imsurance and 
which shall be either variable or fixed: 

(a) where the term is variable, it shall not 
be less than one-third (less the periods 
for which contributions have not been 
credited) of the total of the period for 
which contributions have been credited 
since entry into imsurance; 
where the term is fixed, it shall in mo 
ease be less tham eighteen months, and 
rights in respect of contributions may be 
terminated om the expiry of the term, 
unless, in the course thereof, a minimum 
number of contributions prescribed by 
national laws or regulations has been 
credited to the account of the insured 
person im virtue of either compulsory or 
voluntarily continued insurance. 


(0) 


Article 6 


The widows and orphams’ imsurance scheme 
shall as a minimum confer pension rights on 
widows who have not remarried and the child- 
ren of a deceased insured or pensioned person. 


Article 7 


1. The rizht to a widow’s pension may be 
reserved to widows who are above a prescribed 
age or are invalid. 

2. The provisions of paragraph 1 shall not 
apply in the case of special schemes’ for non- 
manual workers. 

3. The right to a widow’s pension may be 
restricted to cases where the marriage has 
lasted for a prescribed period and was con- 
tracted before the insured or pensioned person 
had reached a prescribed age or become invalid. 

4. The right to a widow’s pension may be 
withheld if, at the time of the death of the 
insured or pensioned person, the marriage had 
been dissolved or if a separation had been pro- 
nounced in proceedings in which the wife was 
found solely at fault. 
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5. Where there are several claimants to a 
widow's pension, the amuunt payable may be 
limited to that of one pension. 


Article 8 


1. Any child who has not reached a pre- 
scribed age which shall not be less than four- 
teen shail be entitled to a pension in respect of 
the death of either parent: 

2. Provided that the right to a pension in 
respect of the death of an insured or pensioned 
mother may either be made conditional upon 
the mother’s having contributed to the support 
of the child or be made conditional wpon her 
having been a widow at the time of her death. 

2 National laws or regulations shall deter- 
mine the cases im which a child, other than a 
legitimate child, shall be entitled to a pension. 


Article 9 


1. The pension shall, whether or not depend- 
ent on the time spent in insurance, be a fixer 
sum ora percentage of the remuneration taken 
into account for insurance purposes, or vary 
with the amount of the contributions paid. 

2. Where the pension varies with the time 
spent im imsurance, and its award is made con- 
ditional upon the completion by the insured 
person of a qualifying period, the pension shall, 
unless a minimum rate is guaranteed, include 
a fixed sum or fixed portion not dependent on 
the time spent in insuramce; where the pension 
ig awarded without any condition as to the 
completion of a qualifying period, provision 
may be made for a guaranteed mimimum rate of 
pension. 

2 Where contributions are graduated accord- 
ing to remuneration, the remuneration taken 
into account for this purpose shall also be taken 
into account for the purpose of computing the 
pension, whether or not the pension varies 
with the time spent in insurance. 


Article 10 


Insurance institutions shall be authorised 
under conditions which shall be determined by 
national laws or regulations, to grant benefits 
in kind for the purpose of preventing, post- 
poming, alleviating or curing invalidity to per- 
sons who are im receipt of or may be entitled 
to claim a pension on the ground of invalidity. 


Article 11 


1. The right to benefits may be forfeited or 
suspended in whole or in part: 

(a) if death has been caused by a criminal 
offence committed by or the wilful mis- 
conduct of the insured person or any 
person who may become entitled to a 
survivor’s pension; or 
if the insured person or any person who 
may become entitled to a survivor’s pen- 
sion hag acted fraudulently towards the 
insurance institution. 

2. The pension may be suspended in whole 
or in part while the person concerned 

(a) is entirely maintained at the public 
expense or by a social insurance insti- 
tution; : 
refuses without valid reason to comply 
with the doctor’s orders or the instruc- 
tions relating to the conduct of invalids, 
or voluntarily and without authorisation 
removes herself from the supervision of 
the insurance institutions; 
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(c) is in receipt of another periodical cash 
benefit payable by virtue of any law or 
regulations concerning compulsory social 
insurance pensions, or workmen’s com- 
pensation for accidents or occupational 
diseases ; 

having been awarded a widow’s pension 
without any condition as to age or in- 
validity, is living with a man as_ his 
wife; or 

(e) in the case of special schemes for non- 

manual workers, is in receipt of remun- 
eration exceeding a prescribed rate. 
Article 12 

1. The insured persons and their employers 
shall contribute to the financial resources of 
the insurance scheme. 

2. National laws or regulations may exempt 
from liability to pay contributions. 

(a) apprentices and youmg workers umder a 

prescribed age; or 

(6) workers who are not paid a money wage 

or whose wages are very low. 

3. Contributions from employers may be dis- 
pensed with under laws or regulations concern- 
ing schemes of national insurance not restricted 
in scope to employed persons. 

4. The public authorities shall contribute to 
the financial resources or to the benefits of 
insurance schemes covering employed persons 
in general or of manual workers. 

5. National laws or regulations which, at the 
time of the adoption of this Convention, do not 
require contributions from insured persons, 
may continue not to require such contributions. 


Article 13 


1. The insurance scheme shall be adminis- 
tered by institutions founded by the public 
authorities and not conducted with a view to 
profit, or by State insurance funds: 

2. Provided that national laws or regulations 
may also entrust its administration to institu- 
tions founded on the initiative of the parties 
concerned or of their organisations amd duly 
approved by the public authorities. 

3. The funds’ of insurance institutions and 
State insurance funds shall be administered 
separately from the public funds. ' 

4. Representatives of the insured persons 
shall participate in the management of insur- 
ance mstitutions under conditions to be deter- 
mined by national laws or regulations, which 
may likewise decide as to the participation of 
representatives of employers and of the public 
author ities ° 

5. Self-governing insurance institutions shall 
be under the administrative and financial super- 
vision of the public authorities, 


Article 14 


(d) 


1, The survivors of a deceased insured or 
pensioned person shall have a right of appeal 
in any dispute concerning benefits. 

2. Such disputes shall be referred to special 
tribunals which shall inelude judges, whether 
professional or not, who are specially cognisant 
of the purposes of insurance or are assisted by 
assessors chosen as representative of insured 
persons and employers respectively. 

3. In any dispute concerning liability to im- 
surance or the rate of contribution, the em- 
ployed person and, in the case of schemes pro- 
viding for an employer’s contribution, his em- 
ployer shall have a right of appeal. 


Article 15 


1. Foreign employed persons shall be liable 
to insurance and to the payment of contribu- 
tions under the same conditions as nationals. 

2. The survivors of foreign insured or pen- 
sioned persons shall be entitled under the same 
conditions as nationals to the benefits derived 
from the contributions credited to their account. 

3. The survivors of foreign insured or pen- 
sioned persons shall, if nationals of a Member 
which is bound by this Convention and the 
laws or regulations of which therefore provide 
for a State subsidy towards the financial re- 
sources or benefits of the insurance scheme in 
conformity with Article 12, also be entitled to 
any subsidy or supplement to or fraction of a 
pension which is payable out of public funds. 

4. Provided that national laws or regulations 
may restrict to nationals the right to any sub- 
sidy or supplement to or fraction of a pension 
which is payable out of public funds and 
granted solely to the survivors of insured per- 
sons who have exceeded a prescribed age at 
the date when the laws or regulations provid- 
ing for compulsory insurance come into force. 

5. Any restrictions which may apply in the 
event of residence abroad shall only apply to 
pensioners who are nationals of any Member 
bound by this Convention and reside in the 
territory of any Member bound thereby to 
the extent to which they apply to nationals of 
the country in which the pension has been 
acquired: Provided that any subsidy or sup- 
plement to or fraction of a pension which is 
payable out of public funds may be withheld. 


Article 16 


1. The insurance of employed persons shall 
be governed by the law applicable at their 
place of employment. 

2. In the interest of continuity of insurance 
exceptions may be made to this rule by agree- 
ment between the Members concerned. 


Article 17 


Any Member may prescribe special provisions 
for frontier workers whose place of employ- 
ment is im its territory and whose place of 
residence is abroad. 


Article 18 


In countries which, at the time when this 
Convention first comes into force, have no laws 
or regulations providing for compulsory widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance, an existing non-con- 
tributory pension scheme which guarantees an 
individual right to a pension under the condi- 
tions defined in Articles 19 to 25 hereinafter 
shall be deemed to satisfy the requirements of 
this Convention. 


Article 19 


_l. The following shall be entitled to a pen- 
sion: 
(a) every widow who hag not remarried and 
who has at least two dependent children; 
(b) every orphan, that is to say, every child 
who has lost both parents. 
2. National laws or regulations shall define 
(a) the cases in which a child other than a 
legitimate child shall be deemed to be 
the child of a widow for the purpose of 
entitling her to a. pension; 
(6) the age until which a child shall be con- 
sidered dependent upon a widow or shall 
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be entitled to an orpham’s pension: Pro- 
vided that this age shall in no case be 
less than fourteen. 


Article 20 


1. The right to a widow’s pension may be 
made conditional upon the residence in the 
territory of the Member 

(a) of the deceased husband during a period 

immediately preceding his death: and 

(b) of the widow during a period immediately 

preceding the making of her claim for a 
pension. 

2. The right to an orphan’s pension may be 
made conditional upon the residence, in the 
territory of the Member during a period im- 
mediately preceding death, of whichever of the 
parents died the more recently. 

3. The period of residence in the territory 
of the Member to have been completed by a 
widow or a deceased parent shall be prescribed 
by national laws or regulations, but shall not 
exceed five years. 


Article 21 


1. A claimant shall be entitled to a widow’s 
or orphan’s pension if the annual value of the 
claimant’s means, including any means of de- 
pendent children or orphans, does not exceed a 
limit which shall be fixed by national laws or 
regulations with due regard to the minimum 
cost of living. 

2. Means up to a level which shall be deter- 
mined by national laws or regulations shail be 
exempted for the purpose of the assessment of 
means. 

Article 22 


The rate of pension shall be an amount which, 
together with any means of the claimant in 
excess of the means exempted, is at least sufhi- 
cient to cover the essential needs of the pen- 
sioner. 

Article 23 


1. A claimant shall have a right of appeal 
in any dispute concerning the award of pension 
or the rate thereof. 

2. The appeal shall lie to an authority other 
than the authority which gave the decision in 
the first instance. 


Article 24 


1. Foreign widows and orphans shall, if na- 
tionals of a Member bound by this Convention, 
be entitled to pensions under the same condi- 
tions as nationals. 

2. Provided that national laws or regulations 
may make the award of a pension to foreigners 
conditional upon the completion of a _ period 
of residence in the territory of the Member 
for a period which shall not exceed by more 
than five years the period of residence pro- 
vided for in Article 20. 


Article 25 


1. The right to a pension may be forfeited or 
suspended in whole or in part if the widow or 
the person who has undertaken responsibility 
for the care of the orphan has obtained or 
attempted to obtain a pension by fraud. 

2. The pension may be suspended in whole or 
in part while the person concerned is entirely 
maintained at the public expense. 
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Article 26 


Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of 
Article 15, this Convention does not refer to 
the maimtenance of pension rights in the event 
of residence abroad. 


Article 27 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles and in the correspond- 
ing Parts of the other Treaties of Peace shall 
be communicated to the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 28 


This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretariat. 

It shall come into force twelve months after 
the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members of the International Labour Organ- 
isation have been registered with the Secretary- 
General. 

Thereafter, this Convention shall come imto 
force for any Member twelve months after the 
fare on which its ratification has been regis- 
ered. 


Article 29 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organisation have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the Sec- 
retary-General of the League of Nations shall 
so notify all the Members of the International 
Labour Onganisation. He shall likewise notify 
them of the registration of ratifications which 
may be communicated subsequently by other 
Members of the Organisation. 


Article 30 


A Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion may denounce it after the expiration of 
ten years from the date on which the Conven- 
tion first comes into force, by an act commun- 
icated to the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations for registration. Such denunciation 
shall not take effect until one year after the 
date on which it is registered with the Secre- 
tariat. 

Each Member which has ratified this Com 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided 
for in this Article, will be bound for another 
period of ten years and, thereafter, may de- 
nounce this Convention at the expiration of 
each period of ten years under the terms pro- 
vided for in this Article. 


Article 31 


At the expiration of each period of ten years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference 
a report on the working of this Convention anid 
shall consider the desirability of placing on 
the Agenda of the Conference the question of 
its revision in whole or in part. 


Article 32 


Should the Conference adopt a new Conven- 
tion revising this Convention in whole or in 
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part, then, unless the new Convention other- 
wise provides. 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall, ipso jure, in- 
volve the immediate denunciation of this 
Convention, notwithstanding the provi- 
sons of Article 30 above, if and when 
the new revising Convention shall have 
come into force; 

(6b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force, this Con- 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCE 
INSURANCE 
TAKINGS 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Seventeenth Session on 8 June 1933, and 
Having decided upon tthe adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to compulsory 
widows’ and orphans’ insurance which is 
included in the second item on the 
Agenda of the Session, and 
Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Draft International 
Convention, 
adopts, this 30th day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred ‘and thirty-three, the 
following Draft Convention for ratification by 
the Members of the International Labour Organ- 
ization. in accordance with the provisions of 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of 
the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties 
of Peace 
Article 1 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention un- 
dertakes to set up or maintain a scheme of com- 
pulsory widows’ and orphans’ insurance which 
shall be based on provisions at least equivalent 
to those contained in this (Convention. 


Article 2 


1. The compulsory widows’ and orphans’ in- 
surance scheme shall apply to manual and non- 
manual workers, including apprentices, employed 
in agricultural undertakings and to domestic 
servants employed in the households of agri- 
cultural employers: 

2: Provided that any Member may in its 
national laws or regulations make such excep- 
tions as it deems necessary in respect of 

(a) workers whose remuneration exceeds a 
prescribed amount and, where national 
laws or regulations do not make this ex- 
eeption general in its application, any 
non-manual workers engaged in occupa- 
tions which are ordinarily considered as 
liberal professions; 

(b) workers who are not paid a money wage; 

) young workers under a prescribed age 
and workers too old to become insured 
when they first enter employment; 

(d) outworkers whose conditions of work are 
not of a like nature to those of ordinary 
wage earners; 

(e) members of the employers’ family; 

(f) workers whose employment is of such a 
nature that, its total duration being 
necessarily short, they cannot qualify for 
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vention shall cease to be open to rati- 
fication by the Members. 

This Convention shall in any case remain in 
force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 33 


The French and English texts of this Conven- 
tion shall both be authentic. 


AND ORPHANS’ 


benefit, and persons engaged solely in 
occasional or subsidiary employment; 

(g) invalid workers and workers in receipt of 
an invalidity or old-age pension; 

(h) retired public officials employed for 
remuneration and persons possessing a 
private income, where the retirement pen- 
sion or private income is at least equal 
to the invalidity pension provided by 
national laws or regulations; 

(4) workers who, during their studies, give 
lessons, or work for remuneration in pre- 
paration for an occupation corresponding 
to such studies. 

3. Provided also that there may be exempted 
from liability to insurance persons whose sur- 
vivors will, by virtue of any law, regulations or 
special scheme, become entitled to ‘benefits at 
least equivalent on the whole to those provided 
for in this Convention. 


Article 3 


National laws or regulations shall, under con- 
ditions to be determined by them, either entitle 
persons formerly compulsorily insured who. are 
not in receipt of a pension to continue their 
insurance voluntarily or entitle such persons to 
maintain their rights by the periodical payment 
of a fee for the purpose, unless the said rights 
are automatically maintained, or, in the case 
of married women, the husband, if not liable to 
compulsory insurance, is permitted to insure 
voluntarily and thereby to qualify his wife for 
an old-age or widow’s pension. 


Article 4 


1. Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 
5, the right to a pension may be made condi- 
tional upon the completion of a qualifying period 
which may involve the payment of a minimum 
number of contributions since entry into in- 
surance and during a prescribed period imme- 
diately preceding the happening of the event 
insured against. 

2. The duration of the qualifying period shall 
not exceed 60 contribution months, 250: contribu- 
tion weeks, or 1,500 contribution days. 


3. Where the completion of the qualifying 
period involves the payment of a prescribed 
number of contributions during a prescribed 
period immediately preceding the happening of 
the event insured against, periods for whcih 
benefit has been paid in respect of temporary 
incapacity for work or of unemployment shall 
be reckoned as contribution periods to such 
extent and under such conditions as may be de- 
termined by national laws or regulations. 
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Article 5 


1. An insured person who ceases to be liable 
to insurance without being entitled to a benefit 
representing a return for the contributions 
credited to his account shall retain his rights 
in respect of these contributions: 

2. Provided that national laws or regulations 
may terminate rights in respect of contributions 
on the expiry of 1a term which shall be reckoned 
from the date when the insured person so ceased 
to be liable to insurance and which shall be 
either variable or fixed: 

(a) where the term is variable, it shall not 
ibe less than one-third (less the periods 
for which contributions have not been 
credited) of the total of the period for 
which contributions have been credited 
since entry into insurance; 

(b) where the term ig fixed, it shall in no 
case be less than eighteen months and 
rights in respect of contributions may be 
terminated on the expiry of the term, un- 
less, in the course thereof, a minimum 
number of contributions prescribed by 
national laws or regulations has ‘been 
credited to the account of the insured 
person in virtue of either compulsory or 
voluntarily continued insurance. 


Article 6 


The widows’ and orphans’ insurance scheme, 


shall as a minimum confer pension rights on 
widows who have not remarried and the children 
of a deceased insured or pensioned person. 


Article 7 


1. The right to a widow’s pension may be re- 
served to widows who are above a prescribed 
age or are invalid. 

2. The provisions of paragraph 1 shall not 
apply in the case of special schemes for non- 
manual workers. 

3. The right to a widow’s pension may 
be restricted to cases where the marriage has 
lasted for a prescribed period and was con- 
tracted before the insured or pensioned person 
has reached a prescribed age or become invalid. 

4. The right to a widow’s pension may be 
withheld if, at the time of the death of the in- 
sured or pensioned person, the marriage had 
been dissolved or if a separation had been pro- 
nounced in proceedings in which the wife was 
found solely at fault. 

5. Where there are several claimants to a 
widow’s pension, the amount payable may be 
limited to that of one pension. 


Article 8 


1. Any child who has not reached a prescribed 
age, which shall not be less than fourteen, shall 
be entitled to a pension in respect of the death 
of either parent: 

2. Provided that the right to a pension in 
respect of the death of an insured or pensioned 
mother may either be made conditional upon the 
mother’s having contributed to the support of 
the child or be made conditional upon her 
having been a widow at the time of her death. 

3. National laws or regulations shall deter- 
mine the cases in which a child, other than a 
legitimate child, shall be entitled to a pension. 


Article 9 


1. The pension shall, whether or not dependent 
on the time spent in insurance, be a fixed sum 
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or a percentage of the remuneration taken into 
account for insurance purposes, or vary with the 
amount of the contributions paid. 

2. Where the pension varies with the time 
spent in insurance, and its award is made con- 
ditional upon the completion by the insured 
person of a qualifying period, the pension shall 
unless a minimum rate is guaranteed, include a 
fixed sum or fixed portion not dependent on the 
time spent in insurance; where the pension is 
awarded without any condition as to the com- 
pletion of a qualifying period, provision may be 
made for a guaranteed minimum rate of pen- 
sion. 

38. Where contributions are guaranteed ac- 
cording to remuneration, the remuneration taken 
into account for this purpose shall also be taken 
into account the purpose of computing the pen- 
sion, whether or not the pension varies with 
the time spent in insurance. 


Article 10 


Insurance institutions shall be authorized, un- 
der conditions which shall be determined by 
national laws or regulations, to grant benefits 
in kind for the purpose of preventing, post- 
poning, alleviating or curing invalidity to per- 
sons who are in receipt of or may be entitled 
to claim a pension on the ground of invalidity. 


Article 11 


1. The right to benefits may be forfeited or 

suspended in whole or in part: 

(a) if death has been caused by a criminal 
offence committed by or the wilfull mis- 
conduct of the insured person or any per- 
son who may become entitled to a sur- 
vivor’s pension; or 

(b) if the insured person or any person who 
may become entitled to a survivor’s pen- 
sion has acted fraudulently towards the 
insurance institution. 

2. The pension may be suspended in whole or 

in part whole the person concerned 

(a) ‘is entirely maintained at the public ex- 
pense or by a social insurance institu- 
tion; 

(b) refuses without valid reason to comply 
with the doctor’s orders or the instruc- 
tions relating to the conduct of invalids, 
or voluntarily and without authorisation 
removes herself from the supervision of 
the insurance institutions; or 

(c) is in receipt of another periodical cash 
benefit payable by virtue of any law or 
regulations concerning compulsory social 
insurance pensions, or workmen’s com- 
pensation for accidents or occupational 
diseases ; 

(d) having been awarded a widow’s pension 
without any condition as to age or in- 
validity, is living with a man as his wife; 
or 

(e) in the case of special schemes for non- 
manual worers, is in receipt of remunera- 
tion exceeding a prescribed rate. 


Article 12 


1. The insured persons and their employers 
shall contributed to the financial resources of 
the insurance scheme. 

2. National laws or regulations may exempt 
from liability to pay contributions 

(a) apprentices and young workers under a 

prescribed age; 
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(b) workers who are not paid a money wage 

or whose wages are very low; or 

(ce) workers in the service of an employer 

who pays the contributions assessed on a 
basis which is not dependent on the num- 
ber of workers employed. 

3. Contributions from employers may be dis- 
pensed with under laws or regulations concern- 
ing schemes of national insurance not restricted 
in scope to employed persons. 

4. The public authorities shall contribute to 
the financial resources or to the benefits of in- 
surance schemes covering employed persons in 
general or of manual workers. 

5. National laws or regulations which, at the 
time of the adoption of this Convention, do not 
require contributions from insured persons may 
continue not to require such contributions. 


Article 13 


1. The insurance scheme ghall be administered 
by institutions founded by the public authorities 
and not conducted with a view to profit, or by 
State insurance funds: 

2. Provided that national laws or regulations 
may also entrust its administration to institu- 
tions founded on the initiative of the parties 
concerned or of their organisations and only 
duly approved by the public authorities. 

3. The funds of insurance institutions and 
State insurance funds shall be administered 
separately from the public funds. 

4. Representatives of the insured persons 
shall participate in the management of insur- 
ance institutions under conditions to be deter- 
mined by national laws or regulations, which 
may likewise decide as to the participation of 
representatives of employers and of the public 
authorities. 

5. Self-governing insurance institutions shall 
be under the administrative and financial super- 
vision of the public authorities. 


Article 14 


1. The survivors of a deceased insured or pen- 
sioned person shall have a right of appeal in 
any dispute concerning benefits. 

2. Such disputes shall be referred to special 
tribunals which shall include judges, whether 
professional or not, who are specially cognisant 
of the purposes of insurance or are assisted by 
assessors chosen as representative of insured 
persons and employers respectively. 

3. In any dispute concerning liability to in- 
surance or the rate of contribution, the em- 
ployed person and, in the case of schemes pro- 
viding for an employer’s contribution, his em- 
ployer shall have a right of appeal. 


Article 15 


1. Foreign employed persons shall be liable to 
insurance and to the payment of contributions 
under the same conditions as nationals. 

2. The survivors of foreign insured or pen- 
sioned persons shall be entitled under the same 
conditions as nationals to the benefits derived 
from the contributions credited to their account. 

3. The survivors of foreign insured or pen- 
sioned persons shall, if nationals of a Member 
which is bound by this (Convention and ‘the laws 
or regulations of which therefore provide for a 
‘State | subsidy towards the financial resources or 
benefits of the insurance scheme in conformity 
with Article 12, also be entitled to any subsidy 
or supplement to or fraction of a pension which 
is payable out of public funds. 
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4. Provided that national laws or regulations 
may restrict to nationals the right to any sub- 
sidy or supplement to or fraction of a pension 
which is payable out of public funds and granted 
solely to the survivors of insured persons who 
have exceeded a prescribed age at the date 
when the laws or regulations providing for com- 
pulsory insurance come into force. 

5. Any restrictions which may apply in the 
event of residence abroad shall only apply to 
pensioners who are nationals of any Member 
bound by this Convention and reside in the 
territory of any Member bound thereby to the 
extent to which they apply to nationals of the 
country in which the pension has been acquired: 
Provided that any subsidy or supplement to or 
fraction of a pension which is payable out of 
public funds may be withheld. 


Article 16 


1. The insurance of employed persons shall be 
governed by the law applicable at their place of 
employment. 

2. In the interest of continuity of insurance, 
exceptions may be made to this rule by agree- 
ment between the Members concerned. 


Article 17 
Any Member may prescribe special provisions 
for frontier workers whose place of employment 
is in its territory and whose place of residence 
is abroad. 
Article 18 


In countries which, at the time when this 
Convention first comes into force, have no laws 
or regulations providing for compulsory widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance, an existing non-contri- 
butory pension scheme which guarantees an indi- 
vidual right to a pension under the conditions 
defined in Articles 19 to 25 hereinafter shall be 
deemed to satisfy the requirements of this Con- 
vention. 


Article 19 


1. The following shall be entited to a pension: 

(e) every widow who has not remarried; 

(b) every orphan, that is to say, every child 
who has lost both parents. 

2. National laws or regulations shall define 

(a) the cases in which a child other than a 
legitimate child shall be deemed to be the 
child of a widow for the purpose of en- 
titling her to a pension; 

(b) the age until which a child shall be con- 
sidered dependent upon a widow or shall 
be entitled to an orphans’ pension: Pro- 
vided that this age shall in no case be 
less than fourteen. 


Article 20 


1. The right to a widow’s pension may be made 
conditional wpon the residence in the territory 
of the Member 

(a) of the deceased husband during a period 

immediately preceding his death; and 

(b) of the window during a period imme- 

diately preceding the making of her claim 
for a pension. 

2. The right to an orphan’s pension may be 
made conditional upon the residence, in the 
territory of the Member during a period imme- 
diately preceding death, of whichever of the 
parents dies the more recently. 

3. The period of residence in the territory of 
the Member to have been completed by a widow 
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or deceased parent shall Ibe prescribed by 
national laws or regulations but shall not exceed 
five years. 

Article 21 


1, A claimant shall be entitled to a widow’s 
or orphan’s pension if the annual value of the 
claimant’s means, including any means of 
dependent children or orphans, does not exceed 
a limit which shall be fixed by national laws or 
regulations with due regard to the minimum 
cost of living. 

2. Means up to a level which shall be 
determined by national laws or regulations 
shall be exempted for the purpose of the 
assessment of means. 


Article 22 


The rate of pension shall be an amount which, 
together with any means of the claimant in 
excess of the means exempted, is at least 
sufficient to cover the essential needs of the 
pensioner. 


Article 23 


1. A claimant shall have a right of appeal 
in any dispute concerning the award or a 
pension of the rate thereof. 

2. The appeal shall lie to an authority other 
than the authority which gave the decision 
in the first instance. 


Article 24 


1. Foreign widows and orphans shall, if 
nationals of a Member bound by this Conven- 
tion, be entitled to pensions under the same 
conditions as nationals: 

2. Provided that national laws or regulations 
may make the award of a pension to foreigners 
conditional upon the completion of a period of 
residence in the territory of the Member for 
a period which shall not exceed by more than 
five years the period of residence provided for 
in Article 20. 


Article 25 


1. The right to a pension may be forfeited or 
suspended in whole or in part if the widow or 
the person who has undertaken responsibility 
for the care of the orphan has obtained or 
attempted to obtain a pension by fraud. 

2. The pension may be suspended in whole 
or in part while the person concerned is entirely 
maintained at the public expense. 


Article 26 


Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 
of Article 15, this Convention does not refer 
to the maintenance of pension rights in the 
event of residence abroad. 


Article 27 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles and in the correspond- 
ing Parts of the other Treaties of Peace shall 
be communicated to the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 28 


This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretariat. 

It shall come into force twelve months after 
the date on which the ratifications of two 
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Members of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion have been registered with the Secretary- 
General. 

Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member twelve months after the 
date on which its ratification has been 
registered. 


Article 29 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Orgonization have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
shali so notify all the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. He shall like- 
wise notify them of the registration of ratifica- 
tions which inay be communicated subsequently 
by other Members of the Organization. 


Article 30 


A Member which has ratified this Convention 
may denounce it after the expiration of ten 
years from the date on which the Convention 


- first comes into force, by an act communicated 


to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations for registration. Such denunciation 
shall not take effect until one year after the 
date on which it is registered with the Secre- 
tariat. 

Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another 
period of ten years and, thereafter, may 
denounce this Convention at the expiration of 
each period of ten years under the terms 
provided for in this Article. 


Article 31 


At the expiration of each period of ten years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference 
a report on the working of this Convention and 
shall consider the desirability of placing on 
the Agenda of the Conference the question of 
its revision in whole or in part. 


Article 32 


Should the Conference adopt a new Conven- 
tion revising this Convention in whole or in 
part then unless the new Convention otherwise 
provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall, ipso jure, in- 
volve the immediate denunciation of this 
Convention, notwithstanding the  pro- 
visions of Article 30 above, if and when 
the new revising Convention shall have 
come into force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force, this Con- 
vention shall cease to be open to ratifica- 
tion by the Members. 

This Convention shall in any case remain in 
force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 33 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall be authentic, 
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RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF INVALIDITY, 


OLD-AGE AND WIDOWS’ 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Seventeenth Session on 8 June, 1933, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to invalidity, old- 
age and widows’ and orphans’ insurance 
which is included in the second item on 
the Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
should take the form of a recommenda- 
tion 

adopts, this 30th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-three, the 
following Recommendation, to be submitted to 
the Members of the Internationl Labour Or- 
ganization for consideration with a view to 
effect being given to it by national legislation 
or otherwise, in accordance with the provisions 


of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and: 


of the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties 
of Peace: 

The Conference, 

Having adopted Draft Conventions concern- 
ing compulsory invalidity, old-age and widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance for persons employed in 
industrial or commercial undertakings, in the 
liberal professions, and for outworkers and 
domestic servants, and concerning compulsory 
invalidity, old-age and widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance for persons employed in agricultural 
undertakings, and 

Considering that these Draft Conventions lay 
down the minimum conditions to be complied 
with from the beginning by every scheme of 
compulsory invalidity, old-age and widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance, and 

Considering that it is desirable to indicate 
a number of general principles which practice 
shows to be best calculated to promote a just, 
effective and appropriate organization of in- 
validity, old-age and widows’ and orphans’ in- 
surance. 

Recommends that each Member should take 
the following principles and rules into con- 
sideration: 

1. ScoprE 


1. (a) Compulsory invalidity, old-age and 
widows’ and orphans’ insurance for employed 
persons should include, irrespective of age, 
sex or nationality, every person who is or- 
dinarily engaged in employment for remunera- 
tion. 

(b) Where economic, social and adminstra- 
tive conditions permit, national laws or regula- 
tions should provide that invalidity, old-age, 
and widows’ and orphans’ insurance should 
also include persons of small means working on 
their own account in industry, commerce and 
agriculture. 

2. If, however, it is considered advisable to 
fix a minimum age for entry into insurance, 
such age should be as close as possible to the 
age at which compulsory school attendance 
ceases and at which the choice of an occupa- 
tion is made. 

3. The fixing of a maximum age for entry 
into insurance is only justified in insurance 
schemes which make the right to a pension 
conditional upon the completion of a qualifying 


AND ORPHANS’ 


INSURANCE 


period and then only for workers who, when 
they take up employment for remuneration as 
their ordinary occupation, are too old to be 
able to complete the qualifying period before 
the normal pensionable age. 

4. Where it is considered advisable to fix 
(apart from the limitation, inherent in social 
insurance, of the remuneration taken into ac- 
count for insurance purposes) a maximum 
remuneration as a criterion of liability to in- 
surance, only such workers should thereby be 
excluded as, by reason of the fact that their 
remuneration is considerably in excess of the 
general level of wages, may be deemed to be 
capable of making provision by themselves 
against invalidity, old-age and death. 


; II. PENSIONS 
A. Qualifying Period and Insurance Periods 


5. The qualifying period prescribed by in- 
surance schemes which provide for awarding 
all pensioners a pension at a fixed rate or 
varying with the remuneration taken into ac- 
count for insurance purposes should be restricted 
to a contribution period which shall not be 
longer than is strictly necessary to preclude 
persons from entering insurance with intent to 
take undue advantage of it, and to ensure some 
consideration for the benefits afforded. 

6. The qualifying period for the purpose of 
an invalidity or survivor’s pension should in 
no case exceed 60 contribution months, 250 con- 
tribution weeks, or 1,,500 contribution days, 
and the qualifying period for the purpose of 
an old-age pension should not exceed twice 
this maximum. 

7. Periods during which the insured person 
is incapable of work by reason of sickness, is 
not available for work by reason of childbirth, 
or is involuntarily unemployed should, within 
limits to be prescribed, count towards the qua- 
lifying period, even where no contributions are 
paid for such periods by sickness or maternity 
insurance or by an unemployment fund. 

8. (a) Insurance schemes which place limita- 
tions on the retention of rights in respect of 
contributions which have been paid should 
guarantee retention of such rights for a term 
of at least eighteen months reckoned from the 
last contribution payment, this term being pro- 
longed, in schemes in which contributions are 
graduated according to remuneration, up to at 
least one-third (less the periods for which con- 
tributions have not been credited) of the total 
of the periods for which contributions have 
been credited since entry into insurance. In 
reckoning this term, periods during which the 
insured person was incapable of work by reason 
of sickness, was not available for work by 
reason of childbirth, or was involuntarily unem- 
ployed or engaged in military service, should 
not be considered as periods for which contri- 
butions have not been credited. 

(ob) Any further retention of rights in 
respect of contributions may be made condi- 
tional either upon resumption of payment of 
contribution in virtue of compulsory or volun- 
tarily continued insurance or upon the pay- 
ment of a moderate fee for this purpose; in 
insurance schemes in which contributions are 
graduated according to remuneration and which 
provide for pensions varying with the time 
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spent in insurance, resumption of payment of 
contributions should operate to increase the 
value of the rights in course of acquisition. 


9. A person formerly insured should be able 
to recover rights already expired, by the pay- 
ment of a prescribed number of contributions 
in virtue of compulsory or voluntarily continued 
insurance; where the pension varies with the 
number or amount of the contributions credited 
to the account of the insured person, the num- 
ber of contributions so prescribed should be 
less than the number required for the initial 
qualifying period. 


10. Sums required to be paid for maintaining 
the rights in course of acquisition of insured 
persons who are unemployed for a long time 
should—in view of the impossibility of putting 
the expense of such payments solely on the in- 
sured persons in employment—be obtained 
through the financial assistance of the public 
authorities; and the same principle should 
apply to payments for the purpose of conso- 
lidating and enhancing the rights of such un- 
employed persons. 


B. Old-Age Pensions 


11. For insurance schemes which fix the pen- 
sionable age above sixty it is recommended, 
as a means of relieving the labour market and 
of ensuring rest for the aged, that the pen- 
sionable age should be reduced to sixty, in so 
far as the demographic, economic and financial 
situation of the country permit, and if neces- 
sary, by stages. 


12. Insured persons who have for many years 
been engaged in a particularly arduous or un- 
healthy occupation should be enabled to claim 
a pension at a less advanced age than workers 
in other occupations. 


13. (a) In order to ensure that workers in 
their old age shall not suffer privations, the 
pension should be sufficient to cover essential 
needs. The pension provided for all pen- 
sioners, who have completed a certain qualifying 
period should accordingly be fixed with due re- 
gard to the cost of living. 


(b) In insurance schemes in which contri- 
butions are graduated according to remunera- 
tion, insured persons to the account of whom 
have been credited contributions corresponding 
to the normal duration of working life should 
be awarded a pension commensurate with their 
economic condition during their working life. 
To this end the pension provided for insured 
persons who have completed thirty years of 
actual contribution should not be less than 
half the remuneration taken into account for 
insurance purposes either since entry into in- 
surance or over a prescribed period immediately 
preceding the award of the pension. 


14. A bonus should be paid to a pensioner: 


(a) for each dependent child who is of school 
age, or being under the age of seventeen, is 
continuing his general or vocational education, 
or who cannot by reason of infirmity earn his 
living; 

(b) when his wife is aged or infirm and is 
not herself on this account entitled to a pen- 
sion. 

15. A pensioner who needs the constant at- 
tendance of another person should be awarded 
a special supplement. 
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C. Invalidity Pensions 


16. (a) A pension should be awarded to an 
insured person who by reason of sickness or 
infirmity is unable to earn an appreciable 
remuneration by work suited to his strength 
and ability and his training; remuneration 
which ig less than one-third of the ordinary 
remuneration of a fit worker of similar train- 
ing and experience should not be deemed to be 
appreciable. 

(b) Nevertheless, in 


special insurance 


schemes set up on behalf of manual or non- 


manual workers in certain occupations, reduc- 
tion of capacity for work should be assessed 
solely with reference to the occupation hiterto 
followed or to a similar occupation. 

17. (a) In order to fulfil its purpose, an in- ' 
surance scheme should provide for every in- 
sured person who becomes invalid after having 
completed the qualifying period a pension suffi- 
cient to cover his essential needs. The minimum 
pension provided for every pensioner should 
accordingly be fixed with due regard to the 
cost of living. 

(6) In insurance schemes in which the min- 
imum pension is fixed in terms of the remunera- 
tion taken into account for insurance purposes: 
the minimum should not be less than 40 per 
cent of such remuneration. The same result 
should be aimed at by schemes in which the 
pension includes a fixed portion which is the 
same for every pensioner and a portion varying 
with the number and amount of the contribu- 
tions credited to his account. 

18. A bonus should be paid to a pensioner 
for each dependent child who is of school age, 
or being under the age of seventeen, is con- 
tinuing his general or vocational education, or 
who cannot by reason of infirmity earn his 
living. 

19. A pensioner who needs the constant at- 
tendance of another person should be awarded 
a special supplement. 


D. Survivors’ Pensions 


20. (a) If a pensioner or insured person dies 
after completing the qualifying period and 
leaves a widow, the widow should be entitled 
to a pension as long as she does not remarry. 

(b) If, however, the award of the pension 
is subject to the fulfilment of other conditions, 
pensions should nevertheless be awarded to 
widows unable to earn their living by reason 
of age or invalidity and to widows with a de- 
pendent child who is of school age or who, be- 
ing under the age of seventeen, is continuing 
his general or vocational education. 

21. A pension should also be awarded to an 
invalid widower who by reason of his. in- 
validity was dependent on an insured woman 
who dies after completing the qualifying period. 

22. (a) The pension awarded to a widow (or 
invalid widower) should represent a substantial 
contribution towards covering essential needs. 
Whatever may be the method of computing it, 
the minimum pension should be fixed with due 
regard to the cost of living. 

(b) In insurance schemes in which contribu- 
tions are graduated according to the remunera- 


_ tion of the deceased, the widow’s (or invalid 


widower’s) pension should not be less than 
half the pension to which the deceased was 
entitled or would have been entitled if at the 
date of his death he had been awarded an in- 
validity or old-age pension. Nevertheless, 
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where such schemes determine the rights of 
survivors without regard to the rate of the 
yension to which the deceased was or would 
have been entitled, a widow’s (or invalid 
widower’s) pension should not be less than 20 
per cent of the remuneration of the deceased 
taken into account for the purposes of his 
insurance either since entry into insurance or 
over a prescribed period immediately preceding 
his death. 


23. (a) Every child of school age who was 
dependent on a pensioner or insured person 
who died after completing the qualifying period 
should be entitled to a child’s pension, and the 
pension should continue to be paid until the 
age of seventeen if the child is continuing 
his general or vocational education, and even 
beyond this age, if the child cannot by reason 
of infirmity earn his living. 

(6b) A child’s pension may be paid in the 
form of a supplement to the pension of his 
widowed mother. 


24 (a) The minimum pension provided for 
every child should represent a substantial con- 
tribution towards the cost of maintaining and 
educating him; guch minimum should be higher 
in the case of an orphan child. 


(b) In insurance schemes in which contri- 
butions are graduated according to the remu- 
neration of the deceased, a child’s pension should 
not be less than one-quarter or in the case of 
orphans one-half of the pension to which the 
deceased was entitled or would have been en- 
titled if at the date of his death he had been 
awarded an invalidity or old-age pension. Never- 
theless, where such schemes determine the rights 
of survivors without regard to the rate of the 
pension to which the deceased was or would 
have been entitled, a child’s pension should 
not be less than 10 per cent or in the case of 
orphans 20 per cent of the remuneration of 
the deceased as taken into account for the 
purposes of his insurance either since entry 
into insurance or over a prescribed period im- 
mediatly preceding his death. 


25. If it is considered advisable to fix a 
maximum’ for the total of the survivors’ pen- 
sions which may be awarded in respect of one 
deceased person, such maximum should not, 
where survivors’ pensions vary with the pen- 
sion of the deceased, be less than the pension, 
including bonuses for family responsibilities, to 
which the deceased was or would have been 
entitled, or, where survivors’ pensions vary 
with the remuneration of the deceased taken 
into account for the purposes of his insurance, 
be less than half such remuneration. 


26. Survivors not eligible for a pension be- 
cause the qualifying conditions have not been 
fulfilled should (provided that a minimum 
number of payments has been credited to the 
account of the deceased) be granted a lump 
sum which will enable them to adapt them- 
selves to the change in their circumstances 
caused by the death of the head of the family. 


27. In countries where burial expenses are 
not, by law or custom, covered by some other 
insurance, and in particular by sickness in- 
surance, a benefit in respect of the cost of 
decent burial should be paid by widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance on the death of an insured 
person. 
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EK. Provisions for the Suspension or Reduction 
of Pensions 


28. Where provision is made for the _ sus- 
pension or reduction of invalidity, old-age or 
survivors’ pensions in cases where a concur- 
rent title exists to a pension acquired under 
another scheme of social insurance or a scheme 
of pensions or workman’s compensation for ac- 
cidents or occupational diseases, the provisions 
concerning suspension or reduction should be 
such as to enable the pensioner to receive in 
its entirety whichever of the pensions is the 
higher, and in any case he should be paid that 
part of the invalidity, old-age or survivor’s 
pension which corresponds to the insured per- 
son’s own contributions. 

29. Where an invalidity or old-age pension 
is suspended for a reason other than the exist- 
ence of a concurrent title to another pension, 
the dependent family of the person whose 
pension is suspended should be awarded a 
maintenance allowance equal to the whole or 
to a part of the pension. 


III. FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


30. (a) The financial resources of the in- 
surance scheme should be provided by contri- 
butions from the insured persons and contri- 
butions from their employers. 

(b) The public authorities should contribute 
to the insurance scheme. 

31. As a general rule the contribution of 
the insured person should not be higher than 
the contribution of his employer. 

32. The employer should be responsible for 
the whole or the greater part of the joint con- 
tribution in respect of workers who are remu- 
nerated only in kind, out-workers, and appren- 
tices whose remuneration does not exceed a 
prescribed amount. 

33. The State should be responsible for the 
contributions in respect of periods of compul- 
sory military service performed by persons 
who were insured before beginning their mili- 
tary service. 

IV. ADMINISTRATION 

34. National laws or regulations should pro- 
vide that insured women are adequately rep- 
resented on the administrative bodies of 
invalidity. old-age and widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance. 





A total of 2,952 accidents was reported to 
the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board 
during July in the industries in Schedule 1 of 
the Act, 13 of which were fatal cases; in 
Schedule 2 industries 168 accidents were re- 
ported including 7 fatal cases; and 178 acci- 
dents were reported to employees of the 
Crown, 3 of which were fatal during the month, 
making in all 3,298, of which 23 were fatal. 





Under a bylaw recently passed by the York 
(Ontario) Township Council, exempting from 
municipal taxes dwellings erected during the 
next five years, it is provided that 80 per cent 
of the workmen employed must belong to the 
township and that they are to be paid the 
standard rates of wages prevailing in the town- 
ship and adjoining municipalities. 
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NUMBERS GAINFULLY EMPLOYED IN CANADA IN 1931 AS SHOWN 
IN THE SEVENTH CENSUS 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued a preliminary report, Bulletin 
No. XX.XT, on the number of persons ten 
years of age and over gainfully employed in 
Canada in 1931 as ascertained in the seventh 
decennial Census. The table’ showing the 
numbers of persons, male and female, by in- 
dustrial groups and by provinces, is given 
herewith, as well as a table showing the per- 
centage distribution by industrial groups for 
Canada. The report contains tables showing 
by provinces the total population, male and 
female, ten years of age and over, and the 
numbers gainfully employed, in 1931 and also 
in 1921, 1911 and 1901 by provinces; it shows 
the numbers also, for 1931, by provinces and 
by occupational groups, and in each of the 
various occupations. 

An earlier preliminary report, Bulletin 
No. XXVIII, gave similar information for 
cities of 30,000 and over in population, namely 
Brantford, Calgary, Edmonton, Halifax, 
Hamilton, Kitchener, London, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Quebec, Regina, Saint John, Saska- 
toon, Three Rivers, Toronto, Vancouver, Ver- 
dun, Victoria, Windsor and Winnipeg. 

The term “gainfully employed” is applied 
to persons pursuing an occupation by which 
money or its equivalent is earned or in which 
assistance is given in the production of 
marketable goods. Women and _ children 
working at home on general household work 
without wages and having no other employ- 
ment are not included among the “gainfully 
employed.” A person who happened to be 
idle or unemployed at the date of the census 
was enumerated as of the occupation usually 
followed when employed, or of the occupa- 
tion in which last regularly employed. 

Out of the total population of Canada in 
1931, 10,374,196, there were 8,159,059, ten 
years of age and over. Of these 3,924,533, 
48°10 per cent, were gainfully employed. 
Of this number, 2,564,879 were classed as 
“ wage-earners” (Lasour Gazertr, November 
1932, page 1188). By sex there were, ten 
vears of age and over 4,252,537 males of whom 
3,258,614, or 76°63 per cent, were gainfully 
employed, and 3,906,522 females or whom 
665,919, or 17-05 per cent, were gainfully 
employed. 

The various occupations are classified into 
groups based on the principle of the material 
worked in, the process performed, and type of 
service rendered. Thus all blacksmiths are 
included in a group of classes under “Metal 


Products” irrespective of the industries in 
which employed, whether in railway shops, 
mines, factories, general repair work, etc. 


The following list gives the number of 
workers in some of the principal occupations. 
Railway occupations are here omitted as 
they are shown for 1931 and 1932 in the 
succeeding article. 


Farmers and stock-raisers. . 633,165 
Farm labourers. . ; 480,455 
Fishermen. . 33,762 
Hunters, etc.. 14,155 
Lumbermen.. .. 37,5036 
Miners (coal). 17,519 
Miners (other) . 12),888 
Labourers (coal mines) .. 6,008 
Labourers pages mines) . 8,746 
Butchers. . aan 9,518 
Furriers... . 3,660 
Boot and shoe “makers “and repairers 

(not factory). 6,964 
Boot and shoe machine operators. 9,117 
Weavers.. EON cour A a0 7,143 
Spinners.. 4,44] 
Sewers (f actory) . 22 930 
Tailors and tailoresses. . Buc <)) (he! ¢ Gieaaiee PAG ge 
Dressmakers... .. oe (AIR Pn ok! | Sale OL 
Printers (compositors) . sie elle’ |) sh Sune 
Moulders. ’ . 7,943 
Blacksmiths. . 15,928 
Machinists. . 1%, 30,749 
Stationary se Ramesh 16,540 
Boiler firemen. , 6,815 
Hoistmen, cranemen,  derrickmen. : 3,586 
Brick and stone masuns. 10,823 
Carpenters. . 79,785 
Electricians and wiremen. 20,224 
Pare tOe Sth ete hat is \ ae ait ea beaohe whos So. 4Lb 
Plumbers, ete. sabi pclae hiakes Nasties Chali cM Lee aver EE 
Seamen. Smaps) lauder! | Seusunith dil penen eae em ate Anes 
Longshoremen. . 4,815 
Chauffeurs and bus drivers. . 15,402 
Truck drivers.. peg 43 778 
Teamsters, etc. 22a e 
Telegraph operators... 6,789 
Telephone operators... 15,331 
Commercial travellers. : 2} )\ ibs ee LOLOL 
SAPESIIEN pa cca, ofa Say cactus AAS ne anne d OUtETO 
Saleswomen. . ais Migge | SAA tay PP UC Us een eee 
Insurance agents. . 17,379 
Clergymen and priests. . 12,698 
Lawyers and notaries. : 8,060 
Physicians and surgeons. ieepeede's 10,021 
Dentists... .. dele e OPO ine aeons 4,037 
Nurses (graduate) .. er aty er aerate yaa 
Teachers, school... . cla tobe de ty oa ree 
Accountants and auditors. . 19,778 
Musicians and music teachers. ; 8,791 
Waiters. AMEE Re hy bee 11,230 
Waitresses. . : See css he ee Re ee 
Janitors and sextons. . ieee pitts on te a a Cee ae 
Barbers, hairdressers, ete. 22,271 
Cooks... .. aes 25,757 
Domestic servants... 142,507 
Stenographers and typists. . 68,526 


Book-keepers and cashiers... .. .. .. 49,497 
Labourers and unskilled workers (no 
agricultural, mining or ney. 437 032 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF GAINFULLY EMPLOYED BY INDUSTRY GROUPS FOR CANADA 





Industry Groups 





ANICENGUSED LOR cae atm ns oie areata id cicscs cis ee eteaeee ne 6/80 ner eReneree 
AGVICULEUBO AH t.. a eel Poledes Aen CAs od ele ek k eeleare a Lath» SaaS ¢ 
HOROSEEV AWE 1S DITO sb DUR teae Net esc. i waypste ng tees ts tia tereaer ea eres 
Mining, Quarrying, Oiland Salt Wells................0..-20065 
Manutachunine Stpea oko dacie Seer eines | Ratave as Udo haere pale ss 
MLeChemalmhii en de LOWelo erin aoiietsae cis Ss Sab bt dniel hans vate wale ce 
EE OUSENUCTION Ne Mee Ta ea eters tre elects rl Re cata e eee 


STS Val CO tenets lek piv od ec Sheri HERR AS a Sti 4 atic “ch iopeteatar ony borin auletve Mew e 











Total Male Female 
Seles 100-00 100-00 100-00 
biel 28-73 33°86 3-63 
re 2-48 2-96 0-12 
Ae 1-83 2-19 0-06 
oat 16-08 15-98 16-57 
Brey 0-48 0-53 0-22 
Pat; 6-52 7-80 0:27 
ee, 7:80 8-67 3°51 
art 9-85 9-26 12-74 
Se 2-35 2-06 8°75 
aves 19-52 11-56 58-49 
sie 4-31 5-07 0-59 





*Not including Postal Service. 





Joint Industrial Councils in the Netherlands 


An Act was passed in the Netherlands last 
April, to take effect at a future date, providing 
for the establishment of joint industrial coun- 
cils. Under its provisions the Crown is auth- 
orized to establish a national or regional 
industrial council for any industry, branch of 
an industry or group of industries in which 
the circumstances give occasion therefor. An 
industrial council is to be composed of an 
even number of members, not less than six and 
not more than twenty, who are to be appointed 
in equal numbers by employers’ and workers’ 
organizations designated by the Minister re- 
sponsible for the administration of the Act. 
The members hold office for a term of four 
years, at the expiry of which they may be 
reappointed. The Crown may appoint as 
chairman a person not connected with the 
particular industry for which the council is 
established; if no such independent chairman 
is appointed, the council elects from its mem- 
bers, two chairmen, one from the employers’ 
and one from the workers’ side, who officiate 
in turn for periods of six months. 

The functions of an industrial council are 
of a varied character, and include the draw- 
ing up of schedules of working conditions, pre- 
ferably in the form of collective agreements; 
the promotion of effective vocational educa- 
tion and training; the consideration of means 
of preventing unemployment and expanding 
the opportunities of employment; the promo- 
tion of amicable relations and mutual co- 
operation between the employer and the 
workers, both in the individual undertaking 
and throughout the industry as a whole; the 
encouraging of the formation of provident 
and other institutions for the benefit of the 
workers, and the control, management, or par- 


ticipation in the management, of such insti- 
tutions; the discussion of the technical and 
commercial affairs of the industry, in so far as 
they affect the workers’ interest; and the col- 
lection of statistical data. In regard to all 
matters assigned to it by the Act, the indus- 
trial council has the power to issue such regu- 
lations as it deems necessary. To issue, amend 
or withdraw any such regulations, a favour- 
able majority of at least two-thirds of the 
members representing each ‘side is necessary. 
Regulations isssued by an industrial council 
require the approval of the Crown before they 
can be enforced; but, once approved, they are 
binding on all persons engaged in the industry. 

Other functions of industrial councils in- 
clude the furnishing of advice to Government 
departments, local authorities and private in- 
dividuals and organizations upon matters con- 
nected with their particular industries, and 
co-operation in the administration of legisla- 
tion. The Act further prescribes that col- 
lective agreements may provide for the sub- 
mission of disputes to the industrial councils 
for settlement, and that, where no such provi- 
sion is made, the industrial councils may of 
their own accord take steps to prevent or 
settle disputes. 





Regulations, effective August 1, issued under 
the Fire Marshal Act of British Columbia, 
were published in the British Columbia 
Gazette, July 27, 1933. One series of regu- 
lations governs the approval, sale, installation 
and maintenance of oil burners and oil-burn- 
ing equipment; the other series governs the 
construction, installation and maintenance of 
chimneys, fireplaces, smoke pipes and fur- 
nace chambers. 
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STEAM RAILWAY EMPLOYEES AND COMPENSATION IN CANADA, 
1931 AND 1932 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued a préliminary report on steam rail- 

ways in Canada in 1932, with comparative 
figures for 1931. The data include the average 
number in each class or occupation, the total 
time on duty, salaries or wages paid, the aver- 
age number of hours or days worked during 
the year, and the average salary or wages re- 
ceived per year as well as per hour or day. ~ 
Similar figures are collected and published 
each year in the annual reports on Statistics 
of Steam Railways of Canada (The report for 
1931 was reviewed in the Lanour Gazerrn, April, 
1933, page 488). Certain figures as to numbers 
of employees and their compensation have 
been included in an appendix to the Depart- 
ment’s annual reports on Wages and Hours of 
Labour in Canada, issued as supplements to 
the Lasour GazerTte for January each year. 


The table appearing on page 70 in the supple- 
ment to the issue for January, 1933, showed 
average earnings per hour for the principal 
classes of wage earners from 1926 to 1931 in- . 
clusive, with the average number in each class 
employed in 1931 and the total hours on duty. 

The accompanying table gives for each class 
of employees on salary as well as on wages, 
etc., the figures for 1931 and 1932 as to average 
numbers. employed, as well as the average 
earnings per hour or day and also per year. 

The report refers to the changes in wages 
made between December 1, 1931, and August, 
1932 (which have been reported in the Lasour 
Gazette from time to time) being a ten per 
cent deduction from the pay of each employee, 
and also to the reductions in salaries for office 
staffs not under agreements with the various 
unions, being also ten per cent. 


AVERAGE NUMBER AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES ON STEAM RAILWAYS IN CANADA FOR THE 
YEARS ENDED DEC. 31, 1931 AND 1932 











Average earnings (Salaries and wages) 








(1) Average number per Employee 
Division of employees 
Per hour or day (2) Per year 
1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
$ $ $ $ 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Executives, general officers and assistants....... 851 786 | D 20-60 | D 19-26 6,241 5,765 
Divisioilolicers* vee wae ote nee 1,098 981 | D 11-80 D 10-51 3,583 3,340 
Assistant engineers and draftsmen............... 997 586 | D 6-48 DD petislO 1, 924 2,093 
Other miscellaneous officials.................... 1,507 1,456 | D 8-36 D_ 7-99 2,447 2,042, 
Clerks S22 0007 2 ORI: BRIO eae) PRS oe 16,396 14,525 | D 4-80 D9 4257 1,419 1,360: 
Telephone switchboard operators............... 254 235 | DY 2-99 | De 2-86 897 845 
Office boys, messengers, attendants and mis- 
cellaneous trades workers................-0. 1,158 1,018 | D 2-47 | D- 2-28 716 678: 
Janitors ancicleaners se 2.) Se) eee 1,052 WERE EIDE hort Wal Dey PAK 802 736: 
‘Total Days eyesiee t. coven eae 239313 20,746 |=D. 85:78 D550 1,714 1,636 
MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES 
Bridge and building department foremen........ 425 351) | D591) Ds 5-45 1,781 1,671 
Carpenters and bridgemen..)))... 9.00... 22. -. 2,256 1,821 0-613 0-575 1,447 1,369 
Blacksmiths, pipe fitters, plumbers, tinsmiths 
ANG) PUMP LePAILeLs a4. seen hay ete e re 291 281 0-715 0-659 1,749 1,617 
Masons, bricklayers, plasterers and painters..... 225 148 0-640 0-593 1,449 1,318 
Helpers, B and B department................... 199 177 0-491 0-444 137 1,007 
Apprentices, B and B department............... 24 27 0-432 0-389 1,185 776 
Pile drivers, ditching, hoist and steam, shovel 
CIMPIOVECRe sh acnnees te eee ies ROME ee eee 326 240 0-635 0-571 1, 667 1,459 
PamMpMen sce Cee 567 497 0-471 0-440 1, 223 Le 
Extra gang and snow plough foremen............ 246 134 0-714 0-664 1,916 1,814 
Signaliforemen asst eo ee, Pe eee 44 29" ID ©7255 D_~ 7-30 2,486 2,385 
Sectionforemien cA, 8010... 9. tee tae Goad 6,255 0-596 0-557 1,494 1,390 
DEChIONIM EN she scree pee ae ee ROR ere 17,345 15, 493 0-425 0-399 1,037 960 
Labourers) VP... BRAC OURS A ee 7,305 3, 686 0-299 0-282 721 669 
Foremen—bLinemen:/.... .. .0fS.. -Ssetia Oe ade 5 595 Dy) 96°82, wy, Die a 37 2,193 1,590 
Telegraph and telephone linemen and groundmen 192 109 0-474 0-418 1,324 1,056 
Signal and interlocker maintainers and repair- 
478 895 0-673 0-638 1,805 1,654 
35, 831 29, 263 0-455 0-441 1,115 1,069 
521 439 | D 6-16 Dyarod 1, 882 1,707 
36, 352 ZOOS Bl ein ost Sh eno 1,126 1,079 





(1) Employees are counted each month. The average number of employees is the sum of these monthly counts divided 


by twelve. 
(2) D Indicates earnings per day. 
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AVERAGE NUMBER AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES ON STEAM RAILWAYS IN CANADA FOR THE 
YEARS ENDED DEC. 31, 1931 AND 1932 


Division 


(4) Average number 
of employees 


Average earnings (Salaries and wages) 


per Employee 


Per hour or day (2) 





1931 1932 1931 1932 
$ $ 
MAINTENANCE oF EQUIPMENT 
Generalkforemeny..9204 scree cerns» ace 58 SOMMO LOs2t D_ 9-50 
Department and gang foremen.................. 2,278 2,081 | D 7-85 | D- 7-43 
Bijokoriitiisterc. itr eecnie osber eta te 671 520 0-791 0-720 
IBoderm a kers. cfs setae + ae cee eh wie wee 1BSby/ 1,079 0-806 0-753 
Carine ngCAy es ie eee ott Smee Weir ty bre ae 2,428 1,564 0-822 0-750 
Garmen CB) ee eee Mees Pa eer mnt cons ate 603 412 0-831 0-768 
Garmreni(@) ty. watt «ates eee ate = eee 6, 986 5,333 0-732 0-681 
Carmen) ear, leis eneey hel eet ee ogo a J aus 318 211 0-742 0-692 
I lSCtrical WOrkers. jae epee leet aa 812 725 0-763 0-704 
Machinistesteer srk stieciticies oe alates Seale se 4,584 3,536 0-802 0-748 
Moulcderseee 514. abc: haat: net Biter 5 ae 123 81 0-827 0-765 
Pipe fitters and sheet metal workers............ 1,089 761 0-810 0-750 
Helpers toyme@hanicettet.c. -rlg sorte tarde skit ahs 7328 5,554 0-579 0-539 
EVelperapprenble Sawai... daynicw saree e seeds. a sie 74 38 0-646 0-580 
Rerzular apprentices pac cae eee cw ante ae aoe la ne 1,217 931 0-501 0-518 
Cariclcanerste.: Aimement 76 cea nome Nees SEEN » 1,560 1,394 0-435 0-403 
Otherunskillediemployees.;. du. ssc sais soe San 3,107 0-430 0-400 
Unelassifiedtabourerse: secteur ied seis a 2, 842 2,179 0-412 0-385 
Stationary engineers, firemen and oilers......... 859 831 0-584 0-555 
RO tal=-EOUnsm ta: meen. her siencr: 36, 387 28, 256 0-637 0-586 
Ways. Ue MAS a alae 2,336 2st | D712 92s Dy 7-48 
Gta wet Pe OS iol setce As 38, 723 CORSE (ail ivea nae oa ewan gam 
TRANSPORTATION 
Inspectors and sergeants of police............... 155 153°)" D+’ 6-845 | DD! 96:42 
Constables and policemens 420. Jsceiiiiss aasdees 679 O56 pled) 55015 | De 4-79 
SEOTE KOODELS siete asses sc Sa tes RLS tec 144 142} D 6-24 | D_ 5-97 
SEOPEIIIGIDS 1. AE eRe REAR RE AR Gate cor 1,584 23h 0-509 0-487 
Train dispatchers and traffic supervisors........ 505 464 1-231 1-126 
Supervisory agents and assistants............... 700 662 0-823 0-768 
Station agents—non-telegraphers (small sta- 

UPESS 124)) ONE Got Ns PA chen. Ne RnR Bethe ee eo ee 173 163 0-511 0:°375 
Station agents—telegraphers and telephoners... 5,778 5, 427 0-715 0-655 
Signalmen (non-telegraphers) at interlockers.... 405 390 0-537 0-495 
Porementinitireishp sheds. hia. oa a-die- vonn es 377 358 0-679 0-635 
Freight handlers and other station employees. . 4,225 3,748 0-502 0-459 
EA DOURCE SME ER SE). ee LD - RNIN ER ERS. 365 350 0-404 0-358 
Dining car and restaurant inspectors, conductors 

ANG StEWarGS tes. oa b cpegeege ballet cn hich 314 262 0-657 0-601 
Dining car and restaurant helpers and attendants 1,402 1,042 0-371 0-344 
ING WStO@ONTS elec a ge Pea Ca ae ae eae el 5 17 | D_ 1-94 D = 2-45 
Floating equipment employees.................. 618 575 0-398 0-362 
Sleeping and parlour car inspectors and con- 

GU GCLOLS seedy ce te ayes reece reas 213 187 0-722 0-677 
Sleeping and parlour car porters................. 1,045 872 0-386 0-358 
Drawbridge ioperatorsiets..cymraeies meer ae 105 100 0-532 0-490 
Signalmen and watchmen at crossings (non- 

INbeErlOGKed Me MO RA La Teel cheers 754 669 0-396 0-372 
Yard masters and.assistants: « ootiecpe seems ei eoslas 372 310 | D 8-97 | D_ 8:47 
Swiltehmeng ere ee tree ts ce eit evans Santent 404 Sia "473 14527, 
FIOSULEL SR Pea Naa Ltkanic orbs te thcbnie Ma oetgee. 534 456 | D_ 6-44 D = 4-96 
Road. passenger GCONGUCLOTS..c-0.s1ec0.0 ojos. + secre oe oe 820 685 1-160 1-076 
Roadureiy htycOnGUctoran. sc. cict esse cen oe 1,799 1,582 1-012 0-942 
Road passenger brakemen, baggagemen and 

Inlsyea onan bass BIH Pian & Seo ede acne Em Re ISLS 1, 835 1,577 0-850 0-792 
Road freight brakemen and flagmen............ 3, 980 3,599 0-786 0-746 
Yard conductors and yard foremen............. 1,120 953 0-838 0-769 
ard brakemen and helpers). ..6 .ne... soe ce. 2,367 2,116 0-774 0-711 
Road passenger engineers and motormen........ 1,079 918 1-516 1-393 
Road freight engineers and motormen........... 2,206 1,923 1-157 1-079 
Yard engineers and motormen.................. 1,022 841 0-873 0-798 
Road passenger firemen and helpers............. 1,039 872 1-177 1-088 
Road freight firemen and helpers............... 2,432 2,170 0-871 0-815 
Wardthreman andthe pers nate eee 1,031 857 0-681 0-623 

(Hotal=-Hourss.. 1 oe. Feo eee. cok 39, 293 34,599 0-764 0-708 
IDEM GE ont ce tee omen: eS 2,293 Z 106 |.Dy 5-87, | D 5-45 
oLaly seen hos Mee eee 41,586 SOP TODS Perna tered |, meen ays. ete 
Eixpressidepartimentias)\. +. seer niin. yee. 2,635 2/394.| D...5.22.'|,D 5-00 
IRACiOnd parti en tiles cacy Vee NI te Sent 80 23 | DY. 6-25.. | D> 6-44 
Employees engaged in outside operations........ 11, 880 10, 235 0-428 0-422 
Grand, Dotals=H oursys, teehee. 123,391 102, 353 0-602 0-568 
ID AVS saeeren metic 31,178 27,839 | D’ 5:91 | D 5-61 
TOtal Fe . Seseel ee 154,569 we Dg RAE I ok at a (Reo 
Total number of female employees.............. 6, 994 5,952 
Pullman bridge, tunnel companies—Hours...... 422 340. 0-463 0-425 
AYVaust dee 20 TORI 5-32i9sDs t4e387 
Total 442 Sy toto apenas. sheaets 


Per year 


1931 


1932 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF JULY, 1933 
Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


‘il panne employment situation at the end 
of July was reported by the superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service to be 
as follows:— 

Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
busy cutting hay, and the general report was 
that the crops would be good, although dry 
weather had caused considerable anxiety for 
a time. Fishing receipts were plentiful in 
Nova Scotia, but the catch had fallen off 
considerably in New Brunswick. There was 
continued activity in logging, with large 
quantities of pulpwood piled on logging roads 
ready for shipment to factories, and other 
lumber was ready for overseas. Mines in the 
New Glasgow area and also those in Cape 
Breton and vicinity worked from two to five 
days per week. Mining operations at several 
points were reported to be somewhat better 
and output increased. Manufacturers of food- 
stuffs and soft drinks announced steady 
improvement in business, but other concerns 
were only fair. Sawmills were operating 
slowly with only half crews working, and sash 
and door factories in Chatham were closed, 
with large stocks of manufactured goods on 
hand. The steel industry also showed a some- 
what improved situation. Little new building 
construction was in evidence, but projects 
already underway were progressing favour- 
ably, and city relief work was being main- 
tained in several centres. ‘Tourist travel was 
heavy. Employment was available for long- 
shoremen owing to shipments of lumber. 
Trade, both wholesale and retail, was fair. 
In the Women’s Domestic Section little 
change was noted, the usual number of casual 
placements being made, besides others in 
regular employment. 

Improvement was shown in farming, logging 
and mining in the Province of Quebec. The 
situation in manufacturing, likewise, was 
better, as the majority of industries including 
paper, boots and shoes, clothing, and textiles, 
were busier. Tobacco, rubber and metallurgy, 
especially at Montreal, were quiet, and 
although the leather industry in Quebec City 
displayed some activity, manufacturers there 
operated on reduced time. Conditions in 
Sherbrooke, however, were satisfactory. Little 
change was manifested in building construc- 
tion, as the slight increase in employment in 
this group resulted from minor construction 
jobs, rather than from larger enterprises. 
Montreal reported a few orders for building 
mechanics, but scarcely any for building 


labourers and relief work there provided the 
chief means of employment. Trade was 
active. In the Women’s Domestic Section a 
number of vacancies was listed, with appli- 
cants less numerous than usual. 


The demand for farm help in the Province 
of Ontario remained steady, harvesting being 
fairly well advanced and nearly all small 
fruits gathered. In some localities extra work 
was done by exchange of help so that no 
additional workers were required, but where 
farm help was needed, plenty of experienced 
men were available. Prolonged drought had 
damaged crops, especially sugar beets, in some 
parts of the province, but elsewhere condi- 
tions were fair. As the pulpwood peeling 
season was nearing completion, activity in 
logging was much lessened, particularly at 
Port Arthur and Timmins. The situation was 
quiet also at Sudbury. Mining remained 
about the same, a few placements being made, 
but many men seeking work. There was little 
material change in industrial conditions in the 
manufacturing centres, although the general 
improvement previously reported in the iron 
and steel industry, textile, clothing and boot 
and shoe factories continued. Former 
employees were being recalled, and many 
plants were working full time. Building con- 
struction remained quiet, most of the work 
undertaken being repairs or alterations. Local 
municipal work was carried on with relief 
labour, and airport and highway construction 
continued to provide employment for other 
unemployed. Water and rail transportation 
was fair. The Woren’s Domestic Section 
was somewhat quiet, due to the fact that 
many householders were away from the cities, 
but there was reported an encouraging in- 
crease In wages for some of the vacancies 
listed. | 

Requests for farm help in the Prairie 
Provinces were slightly greater, though in the 
majority of cases these were for haying, as 
harvesting had barely started. Crop condi- 
tions throughout the West had not been 
favourable, owing to extreme heat and pro- 
longed dry weather. Average yields in 
Northern Manitoba, with less than the average 
in central and southern districts, seemed 
probable, while in Saskatchewan, grasshoppers, 
as well as adverse climatic conditions, had 
damaged hundreds of acres of growing grain, 
and in. Alberta estimated losses, according to 
reports received, ranged from forty to seventy 
per cent. Logging and mining were both 
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quiet, although the improvement already 
noted in Saskatchewan in the former group 
was being maintained. Manufacturers in 
Winnipeg reported the turnover as_ satis- 
factory, but elsewhere conditions were dull. 
Building construction showed no improvement, 
with little actual building taking place other 
then the erection of small dwellings and 
repairs. Unemployed men were being sent to 
relief camps, where the only available work 
at present was in progress. Trade was fair, 
with collections poor. In the Women’s 
Domestic Section there was a steady demand 
for workers, and a noticeable increase in 
applications and placements. 

Farming in British Columbia showed little 
change although the demand for help was 
recular. Fruits were ripening well with ship- 
ments increasing, and canning factories open- 
ing and increasing their staffs as occasion 
arose. The strawberry crop had also provided 
additional work at Kamloops, as white labour 
instead of Chinese had been employed. 
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Logging showed some improvement, for more 
men were being absorbed. Sawmills were 
operating steadily, although wages were very 
low. Shingle mills were also working to 
capacity. In mining, considerable activity 
was reported from the Topley district, where 
development work was proceeding on several 
properties and strikes .made of rich ore. 
Elsewhere, little change was noted in this 
group. Building construction was quiet, but 
work was available for many men in relief 
camps which were located throughout the 
province, and which seemed about the only 
outlet for labour. Casual work on the water- 
front at Prince Rupert and Victoria was 
better, but at other ports there was little 
activity in that line. Painting and repairs 
afforded employment at the shipyards in 
Victoria. Business in connection with trans- 
portation and hotels in this city was also 
above expectations. There was little change 
in the Women’s Section, with a number of 
applicants still on relief. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD APRIL TO JUNE, 1933 


EPORTS received from the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada during 
the quarter April to June, 1983, indicated a 
decline in business transacted when compari- 
son was made with the corresponding quarter 
of 1932, as there was a loss of 8 per cent in 
vacancies and of 10 per cent in placements 
effected. Logging, farming, transportation and 
mining showed increased vacancies and place- 
ments, the highest gains being in the two first 
named groups, but these gains only offset in 
a small way the heavy decline registered in 
placements in construction and maintenance, 
followed by smaller losses in services, trade 
and manufacturing, the change in manufactur- 
ing being nominal only. In the services’ divi- 
sion an increase was recorded in vacancies, 
while construction and maintenance, trade 
and manufacturing showed declines under this 
comparison. Provincially, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, ‘Manitoba, Alberta and _ British 
Columbia recorded fewer vacancies and place- 
ments during the quarter than in the corre- 
sponding period of last year, but Nova Scotia. 
Quebec and Saskatchewan reported gains 
under both headings, the change in New 
Brunswick being very slight. 

From the chart on page 841, which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment Offices for the month of June, 1933, it 
will be seen that the curve of vacancies and 
of placements in relation to applications pur- 


sued an upward trend throughout most of the 
quarter, although a slight decline appeared 
the latter half of April and very little change 
was recorded during the first half of June. At 
the close of the period, however, the curve of 
vacancies was one point above that recorded 
at the end of the corresponding quarter last 
year, and that of placements a fractional 
point lower. During the period April to 
June, 1933, there was a ratio of 57-0 vacancies 
and of 54:1 placements for each 100 applica- 
tions for employment, as compared with 59-2 
vacancies and 57-2 placements during the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,204; of applications registered, 2,111; and of 
placements effected, 1,142, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,271 vacancies, 2,147 
applications and 1,228 placements in regular 
and casual employment during the second 
quarter of 1932. 


During the three months, April to June, 
1933, the Offices of the Service reported that 
they had made 89,401 references of persons to 
positions and had effected a total of 84,458 
placements, of which 42,862 were in regular 
employment and 41,596 in casual work. Of 
the placements in regular employment 31,523 
were of men and 11,339 of women, while casual 
work was found for 33,133 men and 8,463 
women. A comparison with the same quar- 
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35,106 women, a total of 156,168, in compari- 
son with a registration of 163,122 persons dur- 
ing the same period of 1932. Employers noti- 
fied the Service during the second quarter of 
1933 of 89,051 positions, of which 65,086 were 


ter of 1982 showed that 93,315 placements were 
effected, of which 37,353 were in regular em- 
ployment and 55,962 in casual work. Applica- 
tions for employment during the period under 
review were received from 121,062 men and 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 


Nova Scotia 
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for men and 23,965 for women, as compared 
with 96,574 opportunities for employment 
offered during the corresponding period of 
1932. 
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In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
employment Offices for the month of June, 
1933. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JUNE, 1933 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger ervployers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on July 1 was 8,125, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 778,148 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for June was 1,692, having an aggregate 
membership of 150,040 persons. It should be 


understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 60 offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada showing the number 
of apphcations for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of July, 1933, as Reported 
by Employers 


The industrial situation showed further 
marked improvement at the beginning of 
July, the increases in personnel reported to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 8,125 
employers being greater than those indicated 
by the firms making returns for any previous 
July in the years since 1920. The establish- 
ments whose data were tabulated had 778,148 
persons on their July 1 staffs, as compared 
with 742,750 on June 1, 1933; this pronounced 
increase of 35,398 employees caused the index 
to rise by 3°8 points since the preceding month 
to 84-5 on July 1, as compared with the aver- 
age seasonal advance of about two points in 
the experience of the last twelve years. This 
upward trend is illustrated in the accompany- 
ing chart, in which both the crude and the 
seasonally-corrected curves of employment 
show a decided rise on July 1. The index, 
based on the 1926 average as 100, was 80-7 
on June 1, 1933, while on July 1 in the years 
since 1920, it was as follows: 1982, 88-7; 1931, 
108-8, 1930, 118-9; 1929, 124-7; 1928 117-7; 
1927, 109-7; 1926, 105-0; 1925, 98-0; 1924, 
97°1; 1923, 100-7; 1922, 92-2 and 1921, 88-6. 

The favourable movement noted in the last 
three months for which statistics have been 
compiled, gathering momentum in its progress, 
has provided work for over 79,000 persons, 
besides increasing the working hours. of others 
previously employed. It is worthy of note 
that during the period April to July in 1931, 
the firms reporting added some 38,000 persons 
to their staffs, while last year the gains indi- 
cated during the same three months resulted 


in employment for only slightly over 11,000 
workers. The second quarter of the year is 
normally a period of industrial expansion, but 
the increase this year was over twice as large 
as that noted in 1931, and more than seven 
times as great as in 1932. 

Especially pronounced advances occurred on 
the date under review in manufacturing, in 
which the gain exceeded that reported on 
July 1 in any preceding year for which data 
are available. As on June 1, the improvement 
was widespread, almost all branches of the 
industry sharing in the recovery. The out- 
standing increases were reported in food, lum- 
ber, textile, iron and steel and non-ferrous 
metal factories. Logging, mining (except of 
coal), communications, transportation, con- 
struction, services and trade also showed im- 
portant increases in the number of persons 
employed. In many cases, these gains com- 
pared favourably with the losses indicated on 
July 1 a year ago. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was upward in all five economic 
areas; the largest additions to staffs were made 
in Quebec and Ontario. In these two prov- 
inces and British Columbia the expansion in- 
dicated on July 1, 1933, was greater than on 
the same date in any previous year of the 
record. 

Maritime Previnces—Statements were tabu- 
lated from 605 firms employing 62,700 workers, 
as against 57,892 in the preceding month. 
This considerable increase, which was the fifth 
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consecutive gain since the early spring, com- 
pared favourably with the minor decline noted 
on July 1, 1982; the general index then, how- 
ever, was higher. Construction, particularly 
highway construction, recorded substantial im- 
provement on the date under review, when 
there were also gains in lumber mills, iron and 
steel and pulp and paper plants, and in trade, 
services and transportation; on the other hand, 
coal-mining was seasonally slacker. 
Quebec—Manufacturing showed pronounced 
improvement in Quebec, there being large 
increases in animal food, leather, clay, glass 
and stone, iron and steel, tobacco and bever- 
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whose statistics were tabulated reported 319,- 
664 employees, or 13,009 more than on June 1. 
Employment in previous years has frequently 
advanced on July 1, but the month’s gain on 
the date under review exceeded that noted 
at the beginning of July in any other year 
since 1920. The improvement was widespread, 
extending to practically all industries, includ- 
ing services, trade, transportation, mining, log- 
ging, construction and manufacturing. The 
gains in factory employment were most pro- 
nounced; this group also showed general ad- 
vances, but the expansion in lumber, food, 
non-ferrous metal, iron and steel, textile and 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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age, pulp and paper, lumber and textile fac- 
tories. In the non-manufacturing industries, 
quarrying, services, trade, logging and con- 
struction all reported considerably heightened 
activity. The general gain during the month 
was greater than that reported on July 1 in 
any other year of the record. The forces 
of the 1,965 co-operating employers aggregated 
224,197 persons, compared with 214,051 on 
June 1, or an addition of 10,146. A decline 
had been registered on the same date of last 
year, but the index then was between three 
and four points higher. 

Ontario—There was a further increase in 
activity in Ontario, where the 3,584 firms 


rubber plants was especially noteworthy. A 
reduction had been indicated on July 1, 1932, 
but the index then was higher. 

Prairie Provinces—-The most important ex- 
pansion recorded in industrial employment. 
in this area was in construction, but services, 
trade, communications and transportation also 
reported improvement; manufacturing showed 
no general change, while activity in coal-min- 
ing was seasonally reduced. In addition, 


there have doubtless been seasonal increases 


in agricultural work, which, though not 
recorded in this survey owing to the generally 
small unit of production, must be an important 
factor in relieving the unemployment situ- 
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ation. Data were compiled from 1,174 em- 
ployers with an aggregate staff of 104,851 
workers on July 1, as against 102,004 in their 
last report. This gain of 2,847 workers was 
much larger than that registered on the 
same date of last year, when employment was, 
however, in greater volume. 


British Columb1a—Continued advances were 
made in British Columbia, where the index 
stood at 81:8 as compared with 83-7 on 
July 1, 1982; very little change over the pre- 
ceding month had then been indicated. <A 
total working force of 66,736 persons was em- 


ployed on the date under review by the 797 
firms whose data were received and who had 
62,148 on their staffs at the beginning of June. 
The increase on July 1 was the fourth con- 
secutive gain recently recorded; in this up- 
ward movement, nearly 12,000 recorded work- 
ers have been re-employed. Manufacturing, 
particularly of food products, was seasonally 
busier on July 1, 1933, and transportation also 
reported considerable improvement, while a 
slightly upward tendency, on the whole, was 
in evidence in the remaining groups. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 


Maritime Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

99-9 83-1 89-7 94-0 82-2 
103-9 83-9 95-0 99-0 88-0 
113-4 95-8 103-5 100-7 90-2 
101-6 95-9 97-4 98-4 93-8 
111-6 96-4 97-8 95-2 95-8 
102-2 107-5 103-3 106°5 104:8 
112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
122-4 114:°5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 412-1 
110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93°8 
104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
105-2 104°3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
109-4 103-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 
106-8 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0 
102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 
102-6 101-6 99-3 129-1 95-9 
116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 
112-7 94-7 99-3 106-0 90-5 
111-1 86-3 93-8 92-8 80-6 
99-9 85-9 92-7 91-3 77°5 
93-1 86-5 91-8 88-2 78-7 
88-3 85-0 91-1 86-1 80-9 
87-8 86-0 89-5 87-6 82-7 
96-4 87-8 89-9 89-3 83-7 
96-4 86-6 89-2 90:5 83-7 
90-1 84-4 86-9 90-1 81-4 
87-8 85-3 85-1 91:6 82°8 
84-9 85-8 86-1 94-6 82-1 
86-8 83-6 84-2 91-6 77:8 
83-8 82-9 84-1 86-7 73-8 
80-1 77°8 78-8 84-4 69-7 
76-5 75-7 78-9 80-4 68-0 
76-8 74-1 79-8 80-0 67°7 
78-3 73-1 78-3 78-3 68-8 
80-3 75-4 79-5 79-2 72-2 
82-8 79-3 81-6 82-7 76:2 
89-9 83-0 85-0 85-0 81-8 
8-0 28-8 41-1 13-5 8-6 


ATeas As ad Ulyely 1983 8 eter Sener 100-0 





Norr.—The “Relative Weight”’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Employment by Cities 


The eight cities for which separate tabula- 
tions are made—Montreal, Quebec City, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver—all showed increased activity; the 
gains compared favourably with the declines 
which occurred in all these centres, except 
Winnipeg, at the beginning of July in 1982. 

Montreal—Employment in Montreal again 
increased, there being gains‘ in manufacturing, 
notably of iron and steel products, and in con- 


struction and trade, while transportation was 
rather slacker. A combined working force of 
119,701 persons was indicated by the 1,122 
co-operating employers, who had 118,354 
workers on June 1. Large decreases had been 
noted on July 1, 1982, but the index then was 
higher. 


Quebec—Continued expansion was reported 
in Quebec, where statements were tabulated 
from 150 firms with 12,424 employees, com- 
pared with 12,059 in the preceding month. 
Employment in services and trade increased, 


Taste II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
ABE Hi «ie fk MAY At ath Sag Soe Ie ies 95-0 84-3 
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107-8 102-7 109-9 100-6 99-8 
115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107°2 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
125-3 118-4 150-4 105-7 110-8 
130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109°5 112-1 
124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
117-5 105-6 96-5 98-0 108-2 
121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
122-8 97-6 75-1 98-1 106-0 
121-7 95-8 77°8 98-2 104-5 
124-5 96-1 80-9 96-4 99-7 
118-6 96-3 67-7 93°5 101-9 
112-7 94-0 72:3 93-2 98-3 
108-9 91-3 83-5 92-5 91-1 
104-5 90-2 81-4 89-6 90-1 
96-6 90-4 80-4 88-5 87-8 
101-7 87-4 89-8 86-8 87-8 
102-5 86-9 88-3 86-1 87°6 
100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 89-4 
99-3 84-4 89-6 87-0 88-7 
97-6 80-6 80-0 86-0 87-9 
98-0 77-1 71:8 85-1 89-0 
94-4 77°6 58-7 85-6 88-5 
94-1 77°8 62-5 84-3 87-9 
92-6 76-6 63-7 82-2 85-8 
85-8 70-7 63-9 80-8 82-5 
85-7 70-4 67-2 77°8 81-2 
85-5 70-8 70-5 78:0 80-5 
85-3 70:9 79-0 78-0 79-0 
87-2 69-4 80:6 77-0 79-2 
91-1 75-6 78-9 79-4 81-9 
91-5 77°2 80-5 80-3 83-4 
1-5 3-1 1-3 4-3 3°3 





Nors.—The* Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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while other groups showed little general tion had been reported on the same date of 
change. The index was lower than at the last year, but employment was then in greater 


beginning of July, 1982, when a decline had 
been shown. 


Toronto—There were important, general 
advances in employment in manufacturing, 
the largest taking place in iron and steel 
plants; trade and services also showed im- 
provement. The 1,210 employers furnishing 
data enlarged their staffs by 1,492 workers to 
104,853 at the beginning of July. A contrac- 


volume. 


Ottawa—Statistics were received from 158 
employers with 11,671 persons on their pay- 
lists, compared with 11,596 in the preceding 
month. There was little change, on the whole, 
in manufacturing, transportation and trade, 
while construction showed improvement. 
Losses had been indicated on July 1, 1932, 


Tate III.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100). 
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Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
ications | portation | struction 
96-5 92-3 92-0 77°7 90-2 92-0 
98-7 86-5 100-8 96-6 87-2 90-0 
106-3 88-8 103-6 103-5 96-2 91-6 
104-5 96-0 101-6 108-0 102-3 91-4 
101-7 96-7 98-1 115-0 102-7 93-1 
99-8 101-5 102-9 133-0 105-3 97-6 
106-6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83:7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127°3 
118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
117-8 115-3 102-5 127°3 123-9 134-8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
111-6 106-6 94-0 104°5 1222 123-1 
109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
106-0 104-0 96°6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
104-5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133-0 120-9 
105-6 150-8 97-8 176-8 134-8 120-5 
108-2 104-2 95-2 164°5 125-5 120°8 
107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 
107-5 100-5 93°5 128-8 116-1 125-6 
105-1 98-1 85-6 104-8 114-4 125-7 
102-4 97-3 83-4 90-4 112-1 117-2 
101-1 95-2 81-9 83-3 114-7 113-6 
101-0 93-9 81-9 79°9 113-9 114-3 
97-9 94-1 84-3 83-2 114-7 116-2 
96-8 94-] 85-5 92-9 116-8 116-1 
95-0 93-1 35-9 93°3 119-9 115-4 
94-8 93-5 85:3 90-0 117-0 113-8 
96-5 92-9 86-5 84-4 119-4 113-1 
98-2 91-2 87-2 84-3 109-8 114-5 
101-2 89-6 84-5 77-9 106-5 115-4 
99-9 89-3 83-9 67-7 103-7 117°8 
96-9 87-5 78-3 58-5 102-2 119-6 
94-0 85:7 75-0 56-2 104-2 109-4 
94-6 85-6 74-1 56-5 102-9 107-3 
91-4 84-5 74-2 54-7 102-5 107-6 
89-9 83-7 78°9 60-8 99-9 108-6 
91-4 83-2 79-0 67-8 106-2 109-1 
93-1 84-0 80°5 78-2 111-5 111-8 


10:5 


Notz.—The “‘Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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when the index was higher than on the date 


under review. 


Hamilton—There was a further increase in 
Hamilton, where employment was 
volume than on the same date of last year; 


in less 


500 workers were added to the forces of 242 
firms furnishing information, bringing them to 
24,248 at the beginning of July, 1983. Manu- 
facturing reported considerable improvement, 
especially in iron and steel, while other groups 


showed only small fluctuations. 


TABLE IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 








Industries 


Maniitactiringee eigen Bee 
Animal products—edible............ 
Hur ANG PLOGUCUS. 6 shes = cigs eer 
Leather and products... ....\.....008- 

Boots andishHOesy.. « secouie sito cyte 
Lumber and products... -....'..:...- 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 
PLUTNICURE HS. oe keisha ss Meicieacioiss «ie 
Other lumber products............ 
Musical instruments..............--- 
Plant products—edible.............. 
Pulp and paper productsy.... es. ss 
Pulpand' paperneaes aecclscsere steels 
Papen PrOGUCES. ce). freien a 
Printing and publishing............ 
RUD DEL PLOUUCUS sce. stax care « stetasia' «ls 
Wextile predicts). BI ec seies-oel dole 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 
Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 
Silk and silk goods.............. 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 
Garments and personal furnishings 
Other textile products............. 
Plant products (eS) )enes sce ee oo cs 
BE OD ACCOR UE recs MeRINs Stay eee eRe 
Distilled and malt liquors........ 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 
Chemicals and allied products....... 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 
Pilectric currentee... tee < sees 1s ote as 
Eiectricalkapparatus. 22.00... s+ ee 
Iron and steel products.............- 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 
Agricultural implements.......... 
and vehicles? =. cist. ie nae ese 
Automobiles and parts.......... 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 
Heating appliances...............- 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
CUICESH MN cP ccatarejehel te susie. oie crete: 
Other iron and steel products...... 
‘Non-ferrous metal products......... 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 


CO ie cs tlaaisi teas cteieie. abole! s, sutsis 


(Releoraplhs , tyeet dos FS todos siete obs 
SP OICDHONES 5 ashen sc czekies ) ccc ie els 
PROMS DOTUOUMOW, ore «2 Saree isis Rees eas 
Street railways and cartage......... 
SEOAIMEPAIVAY Bi. ne wocdeciecsise susie «4 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 
Construction and Maintenance..........- 


(PLOLESSIOMA Le Rests eho cet deters © 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 


Wholesaletenyrnr. serren hivainrs our aie ue 
ALMINGUSU ICS eck ace mec eae eae te 


—_ 
S 
oOnNNOrF RD W ON eR NT OO Db bo 


_ 
KS WOrFDR DY Dw — NoPE bo wn 
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meet OO bh 
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DNoe Ree 


1Relative 
weight 


July 1, 
1933 


June 1, 
1938 


53-4 


118-9 


112-3 


eee eer roe 


see seer eee 


cov eeeveeed 


eee oe esreee 


Oe eS ee a aT ST TESTE 


1The ‘Relative Weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
Heightened activity, mainly in iron and steel, 
plants, caused a gain of 267 persons in the 
staffs of the 135 reporting employers, who had 
10,303 in their employ on the date under 
review. The index was lower than on July 1, 
1932, when losses had been reported. 


Winnipeg—tTransportation and trade regis- 
tered moderate advances, while other indus- 
tries showed only slight changes on the whole. 
An aggregate working force of 33,276 em- 
ployees was reported by the 381 co-operating 
firms; this was 479 more than on June 1. The 
improvement noted on the same date of a 
year ago involved a larger number of persons, 
and employment then was generally more 
active. 


Vancouver—The trend of employment in 
Vancouver continued favourable, according to 
information from 346 establishments employ- 
ing 25,818 workers, as against 25,401 in the 
preceding month. There were moderate in- 
creases in practically all groups, those in 
manufacturing being most pronounced. A 
decrease had been recorded by the firms mak- 
ing returns for July 1, 1932, when the index 
was a few points higher. 

Index numbers by cities are 
Table IT. 


given in 


Manufacturing Industries 


Employment in manufacturing showed con- 
tinued important improvement on July 1, 
there being an increase of 15,100 persons in 
the staffs of the 4,986 establishments report- 
ing, which had 411,666 employees on the date 
under review. This advance was the largest 
ever indicated at the beginning of July in this 
record of twelve years, resulting in a note- 
worthy gain in both the crude and the season- 
ally corrected index numbers. The former 
rose from 80:0 on June 1, 1933, to 83-0 on 
July 1, while the adjusted index also increased 
bv three points, an encouraging contrast to 
the experience of the last twelve years, in 
which manufacturing operations have on the 
average shown a slight decline between these 
two months. The increase on the date under 
review was the sixth successive gain since 
January, 1983; in this upward swing, nearly 
43,000 persons have been re-employed, while 
the index has advanced by between eight and 
nine points. Practically all divisions of manu- 
facturing reported heightened activity, the 
electric current industry being the only not- 
able exception. The expansions in food, lum- 
ber, textile, iron and steel and non-ferrous 
metal factories were greatest, but those in 
leather, pulp and paper, rubber, tobacco and 
beverage, clay and stone and mineral product 


plants were also pronounced. As was pointed 
out in the survey of employment for June 1, 
the improvement in textiles and iron and steel 
is particularly interesting, since the trend of 
employment in these groups has almost in- 
variably been down at the beginning of June 
and July in the years since 1920. 


Animal Products, Edible—Very large addi- 
tions to staffs were recorded in this group, 
3,651 persons being taken on by the 267 estab- 
lishments making returns, which had 23,699 
in their employ. Pronounced improvement was 
noted in fish-canning in British Columbia, 
but there were losses in the same industry 
in the Maritime Provinces, while dairies and 
meat-packing plants in the other provinces 
afforded increased employment. Tihe index 
on July 1, 1933, was higher than on the same 
date in 1932, when a smaller gain had been 
indicated. 


Leather and Products—Statements were re- 
ceived from 254 manufacturers in this division, 
employing 19,046 workers, as compared with 
18,652 in the preceding month. The bulk of 
the increase took place in tanneries and boot 
and shoe factories and occurred largely in 
Quebec, although the other provinces also 
showed improvement. The situation was 
better than that recorded on July 1 of last 
year, when large losses had been reported. 


Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills showed considerably heightened 
activity, and employment in other lumber- 
using factories was also brisker. Very much 
smaller increases had been noted on July 1, 
1932; the index then stood at 64:8, as against 
63-7 on July 1, 1933. A combined working 
force of 33,219 employees was reported by the 
760 firms co-operating on the date under re- 
view; this was 3,713 more than at the begin- 
ning of June. All provinces shared in the 
upward movement, but the gains in Quebec 
and Ontario were greatest. 


Plant Products, Edible—The resumption of 
operations in canneries caused an advance, 
which was similar in size to that registered 
on July 1 a year ago, when the index was 
slightly higher. Returns were received from 
377 manufacturers of vegetable foods, having 
27,063 operatives, as against 25,997 in their 
last report. The improvement in Ontario and 
British Columbia was most noteworthy. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was a 
decline in printing and jpublishtng ‘houses, 
while pulp and paper mills were decidedly 
busier. The 553 co-operating employers in 
the Dominion reported 51,815 workers, com- 
pared with 51,836 on June'1. Curtailment had 
been indicated in the group as a whole on 
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July 1, 1932, but the index of employment 
was then slightly higher. 


Rubber Products—Continued improvement 
was registered in rubber factories, in which 
employment was lower than in the summer 
of last year. Statistics were tabulated from 
47 firms with 10,172 employees on the date 
under review, as compared with 9,758 in the 
preceding month. 


Texitle Products—Further extension of 
operations, mainly in Quebec, was reported 
by the 853 co-operating textile manufacturers, 
who employed 80,900 workers, or 1,802 more 
than at the beginning of June. The largest 
gains were in knitting mills, but cotton, silk, 
garment and miscellaneous textile factories 
also were decidedly busier, while headwear 
plants released employees. Declines have been 
indicated on the corresponding date in 1932, 
but the level of employment then was prac- 
tically the same as on the date under review. 
The increase on July 1, 1933, was particularly 
interesting, in that it reverses the unfavour- 
able movement usual at the beginning of 
July. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Em- 
ployment in this division showed a moderate 
increase, according to statistics from 147 estab- 
lishments, employing 13,761 persons, compared 
with 13,181 in the preceding month. There 
were increases in all except the Maritime 
Provinces, the largest taking place in Quebec 
and Ontario. A decline had been noted on 
the same date last year, when the index was 
higher. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—There was 
a slight falling-off in activity in chemical fac- 
tories; 157 firms had 8,318 employees, com- 
pared with 8,852 on June 1. The Maritime 
Provinces reported most of the decrease. A 
larger reduction had been shown at the be- 
ginning of July, 19382, and employment then 
was in smaller volume, 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Improve- 
ment was indicated in building material plants, 
the 182 co-operating establishments enlarging 
their forces by 481 persons to 6,167 on the 
date under review. Most of the gain was in 
Quebec and Ontario. The level of employ- 
ment was below that of July 1 of a year ago; 
the trend then was downward. 


Electric Current—A loss was registered in 
electric current plants, 92 of which reported 
a combined working force of 138,569 persons 
as against 13,802 at the beginning of June. 
The index was lower than on the same date 
in 1932, when a minor decline had been 
indicated. 


Electrical Apparatus—There was an ine 
crease of 87 in the staffs of the 91 manufac- 
turers furnishing data, who had 9,164 em- 
ployees on July 1. Firms in Ontario absorbed 
most of these additionally employed persons. 
The number engaged in the production of 
electrical apparatus was much smaller than 
on Juiy 1 in the preceding year, when a re- 
duction had taken place. 

Iron and Steel—The trend in iron and steel 
factories was again upward, this being the 
sixth consecutive advance recently recorded. 
Since the experience of the last twelve years 
shows that curtailment generally occurs be- 
tween June and July, the gain this year is 
of special significance. Losses had been in- 
dicated on July 1 of a year ago, when employ- 
ment was, however, in larger volume. The 
greatest improvement on the date under re- 
view was in the rolling mill, agricultural im- 
plement, structural iron and steel, machinery, 
foundry and machine shop and some other 
groups, while the vehicle division showed con- 
traction. Returns were compiled from 775 
employers whose forces aggregated 81,640 work- 
ers, as against 80,492 in the preceding month. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Further large 
increases were registered in non-ferrous metal 
products; the smelting and refining and base 
metal divisions showed the most pronounced 
advances. The 187 co-operating manufacturers 
employed 18,663 operatives, or 1,013 more than 
in the preceding month. Little change had 
been reported on the same date of last year, 
and the index was then lower. 

Mineral Products—Continued gains were 
shown in this division, in which the index, at 
125-4 was slightly higher than in July, 1932. 
Statistics were received from 112 employers 
whose staffs rose from 12,112 on June 1, 19838, 
to 12,486 on July 1. 


Logging 
There was a further increase in logging, 2,399 
persons being added to the staffs of the 220 
reporting firms, who employed 13,527 on July 
1. This advance compared favourably with 
the reduction which occurred on the same date 
of 1932, and, indeed, of all other years of the 
record. The index was higher than at the 
beginning of July of last year and also of 
1931. 
Mining 
Coal—There was a seasonal decrease in em- 
ployment in coal mines, 90 of which employed 
20,562 men, as compared with 20,994 in their 
last report. There were moderate losses in 
both Eastern and Western coal fields. A larger 
decline had been noted on July 1 of last year, 
when employment was in greater volume. 
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Metallic Ores—Another advance was re- 
ported in metallic ore mines; statements were 
tabulated from 75 operators employing 16,773 
persons, or 747 more than on June 1. Most 
of the gain took place in Ontario. The general 
index, at 142-0, was nearly ten points higher 
than on July 1, 1982. 

Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal.— 
There was a considerable increase in the pay- 
rolls of the 74 co-operating non-metallic min- 
eral mines, which employed 4,819 workers, or 
503 more than in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment was quieter than at the beginning 
of July a year ago, when little change in the 
situation had been recorded. 


Communications 


For the first time this year, there was an im- 
provement in this group, according to the 
reporting companies and branches, which had 
22,093 persons on their payrolls, compared with 
21,868 on June 1. Employment on both tele- 
phones and telegraphs was more active. A de- 
cline had been indicated on July 1, 1932, but 
employment then was at a higher level. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Employment 
in the local transportation group showed little 
general change, 174 firms having 23,945 work- 
ers in their employ, as against 23,975 in the 
preceding month. Improvement had been 
noted on the same date in 1932, when the 
index was fractionally higher. 

Steam Ratlways—Statistics tabulated from 
100 companies and divisional superintendents 
in the steam railway operation group showed 
that they employed 55,510 workers at the be- 
ginning of July, or 1,599 more than in the pre- 
ceding month. A smaller gain had taken place 
on July 1 last year, when employment was 
above its level at the time of writing. The 
five economic areas reported improvement on 
the date under review, but the greatest gains 
were in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—There was an 
increase in employment in water transporta- 
tion on the date under review; 938 companies 
enlarged their staffs by 147 employees, bring- 
ing them to 14,786. The index, at 89-9, was 
practically the same as at the beginning of 
July, 1932, when a moderate falling-off had 
been indicated. On the date under review, 
there were declines in Quebec, but British 
Columbia showed an increase as compared 
with June 1. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Improvement in employment was 
noted in building construction, comparing fav- 


ourably with the curtailment indicated on 
July 1, 1932, when activity in this group was 
greater. The 634 co-operating contractors em- 
ployed 15,596 workers, as compared with 13,481 
in the preceding month. There was expansion 
in all provinces except British Columbia, but 
the largest gains were in Quebec and Ontario. 

Highways—The number of men engaged on 
road construction and maintenance increased 
on the date under review, when the 343 firms 
furnishing data had 47,000 employees, or 8,132 
more than at the beginning of June. There 
were considerable advances in all provinces, 
those in the Maritimes and Quebec being 
greatest. Employment in this group was not 
so brisk as on July 1, 1932, when a larger 
program of road work and improvement was 
being carried out in connection with unem- 
ploment relief. 

Railway—aA combined working force of 28,- 
399 persons was reported by the 37 contractors 
and divisional superintendents whose statistics 
were tabulated, and who had 26,499 employees 
on June 1. All provinces shared in the in- 
crease. Smaller additions to staffs were noted 
on July 1 a year ago, but the index then was 


‘higher than on the date under review. 


Services 


Continued expansion was shown in the ser- 
vice group, according to returns from 324 em- 
ployers with 21,871 persons on their staffs, as 
compared with 20,756 in the preceding month. » 
The opening of the summer-hotel season 
caused most of the gain, which was on a 
larger scale than that reported on July 1, 1932, 
when employment was, however, in greater 
volume. The tendency was generally favour- 
able in all provinces, but the largest increases 
were in the Prairie Provinces. 


Trade 
Wholesale houses showed slightly greater 
activity, and retail stores reported a substan- 
tial gain in personnel. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 895 firms having 81,601 persons in 
their employ, as against 79,723 in the preced- 
ing month. Employment was in smaller 
volume than last summer, although a decline © 
had been indicated in the group as a whole 
on July 1, 1932. 
Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are shown 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “relative weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada on the date under review. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of June, 1933 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are occupied in work other than their own 
trades or who are idle due to illness are not 
considered as unemployed, while unions in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 


June of last year, when 21-9 per cent of in- 
activity was recorded. Influencing the situ- 
ation to a marked degree during June was the 
employment expansion noted from Nova 
Scotia, principally in the coal mining industry 
and the iron and steel trades, though there 
was a general tendency toward greater activity 
throughout the country, with the exception of 
the Province of Quebec, where the situation 
declined slightly. In contrast with conditions 
during June of last year British Columbia 
unions reported an increase in industrial 
activity of nearly 4 per cent during the month 
reviewed, Quebec and Ontario showing frac- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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Further improvement, and of a more note- 
worthy character, was apparent in conditions 
affecting local trade union members during 
June as compared with the previous month, 
unemployment standing at 21-8 per cent, in 
comparison with 23-8 per cent at the close 
of May. The June percentage was based on 
the returns furnished fo the Department of 
Labour by 1,692 labour organizations with a 
combined membership of 150,040 persons, 
32,756 of whom were reported idle on the last 
day of the month. The unemployment level, 
however, showed practically no variation from 
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tional gains only. On the other hand, em- 
ployment recessions on a moderate scale were 
reflected by .Nova Scotia unions, while lesser 
declines occurred in New Brunswick, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Reports on unemployment affecting trade 
union members in the largest city in each 
province, with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island, are compiled separately each month. 
The most substantial percentages of idleness 
of the cities compared were recorded by 
Toronto and Montreal unions during June, 
the percentage in the former city representing 
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but a nominal improvement over May con- 
ditions and in the latter, a fractional employ- 
ment contraction only. Halifax unions, with 
a gain of about 5 per cent in work available 
over May, reported the best situation; and 
increases of more moderate proportions were 
reflected by Winnipeg, Regina and Vancouver 
unions. On the other hand, activity for 
Edmonton and Saint John members subsided 
slightly from May. Vancouver unions re- 
ported the most noteworthy advances in em- 
ployment from June of last year, and in 
Montreal and Regina the trend was towards 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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greater activity. A less favourable situation, 
however, prevailed for members in Edmonton, 
Halifax, Saint John, Winnipeg and Toronto 
than in June a year ago, though the declines 
were not of particular importance. 
Accompanying this article is a chart which 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1927, to date. Tracing the 
course of the curve since the beginning of the 
year we find the level at the close of January 
to be identical with that of December, 1932. 
In February, the curve projected slightly 
downward, showing a more favourable em- 
ployment tendency, though in March unem- 
ployment as evident from the curve was again 
in slightly greater volume. The trend during 
April and to the close of the month under 
review was towards heightened activity, the 
improvement in April and May being very 
slight, but increasing in volume during June. 
The highest percentage of unemployment for 
the first half of this year obtained in January. 
The manufacturing industries, with 453 
unions embracing a membership of 48,145 
persons in June, indicated that 10,553, or a 
percentage of 24:5, were without employment 
on the last day of the month, contrasted with 
percentages of 28-5 in May and 24-2 in June 
last year. The iron and steel trades reported 
improvement from May involving the greatest 
number of members, and among pulp and 
paper makers, and general labourers gains on 
a smaller scale, though noteworthy, were 
recorded. Brewery, textile, fur, hat and cap 
workers and metal polishers all reported ex- 
tensive percentage advances from May, which 
combined, however, did not affect a great 
number of members. Among garment and 
wood workers, and bakers and confectioners: 
increases in activity on a more moderate scale 
were recorded. On the other hand, a con- 
siderable drop in the volume of work avail- 
able from May was reported among cigar 
makers and glass workers, activity for leather 
workers being slightly retarded. Employment 
for printing tradesmen and jewellery workers 
was maintained in exactly the same volume 
during both months under comparison. Con- 
trasted with conditions in the manufacturing 
industries for June, 1932, wood, textile, gar- 
ment, hat, cap and fur workers and metal 
polishers all indicated a much higher level 
of employment during the month reviewed. 
Among brewery workers the gains noted were 
also of considerable proportions bakers and 
confectioners indicating moderate increases in 
activity and pulp and paper makers but 
fractional improvement. The iron and steel 
trades suffered the greatest losses in employed 
members from June last year, though de- 
cidedly less active conditions were manifest. 
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by general labourers, cigar makers and glass 


workers. Among printing tradesmen and 
leather workers slight declines only were 
apparent. 


Coal mining on the whole employed larger 
working forces during June than in the previ- 
ous month as shown by the reports tabulated 
from 48 unions, with 13,136 members. Of 
these 1,917, or 14-6 per cent, were reported 
idle at the end of the month, in contrast 
with a percentage of 21-5 in May. This 
employment advancement from May was, for 
the most part, in the Province of Nova Scotia, 
where a number of miners returned to work 
during the month, although Alberta unions 
also showed a more favourable trend, the 
change being slight. British Columbia miners, 
however, indicated some slowing up of activity. 
Slackness in Alberta and British Columbia 
mines accounted for the adverse employment 
movement shown from June last year, when 
12:4 per cent of unemployment was recorded 
in the mining industry as a whole, while in 
Nova Scotia the situation was somewhat im- 
proved. A number of miners, however, con- 
tinued to work at greatly reduced time. 


The building and _ construction trades 
afforded a somewhat better volume of em- 
ployment during June than in the previous 
month, the percentage of idleness standing 
at 62-5 in contrast with 65-6 per cent in May. 
The percentage for June was based on returns 
received from 218 associations of building 
tradesmen, with 18315 members, 11,452 of 
whom were without work on the last day of 
the month. Activity for electrical workers, 
granite and stone cutters, and bridge and 
structural iron workers was on a much higher 
level than in May, and moderate advances in 
employment were reflected by plumbers and 
steamfitters, and carpenters and _ joiners. 
Among tile layers, lathers and roofers, and 
steamshovel and dredge men also slight gains 
occurred. On the other hand, bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, and painters, decorators 
and paperhangers reported employment cur- 
tailment, which was not exceptionally pro- 
nounced. In making a comparison with the 
returns for June of last year in the building 
trades, when 60:8 per cent of unemployment 
was recorded, bridge and _ structural iron 
workers, electrical workers and painters, decor- 
ators and paperhangers all reported large 
percentage increases in activity during the 
month reviewed, and granite and stonecutters 
an improvement on a moderate scale. Of 
the recessions which more than counteracted 
these gains the most substantial were re- 
ported by bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 
while tile layers, lathers and roofers, and hod 
carriers and building labourers indicated 


marked losses viewed from a percentage basis, 
which, however, involved few workers. <A 
less favourable situation also prevailed for 
plumbers and steamfitters, steam shovel and 
dredge men, and carpenters and joiners. 

There was little change in the situation for 
transportation workers during June from either 
the preceding month or June of last year, 
as manifest by the returns received from 737 
associations with a membership covering 54,332 
persons, Of these, 6,502 were reported idle 
at the end of the month, a percentage of 
12-0, compared with 12-2 per cent of unem- 
ployment in May and 11-8 per cent in June 
a year ago. Steam railway employees, whose 
returns constituted nearly 79 per cent of the 
entire group membership recorded, were 
responsible for the favourable tendency shown 
from May. Among navigation workers em- 
ployment eased off slightly, teamsters and 
chauffeurs showing the same situation as in 
May and street and electric railway employees 
an almost unchanged employment volume. 
Compared with the returns for June of last 
year in the transportation industries teamsters 
and chauffeurs reported noteworthy improve- 
ment in conditions during the month sur- 
veyed, and among navigation workers in- 
creased employment was available. Contrac- 
tions of a slightly more than offsetting nature, 
however, were reflected by steam and street 
and electric railway employees. 

Reports were tabulated at the close of June 
from 6 unions of retail clerks, with 1,073 
members, 1:4 per cent of whom were without 
work, contrasted with percentages of 0:6 in 
May and 2:3 in June last year. 

Activity for civic employees was slightly 
retarded during June, the 72 associations 
making returns, with an aggregate membership 
of 6,701 persons showing 6-3 per cent of 
idleness in contrast with 5-2 per cent in May. 
The situation was also less favourable than 
in June last year, when 5-1 per cent of the 
members reported were without work. 

From unions in the miscellaneous group of 
trades 111 reports were received during June, 
covering 4,164 members, 976 or 23-4 per cent 
of whom were idle on the last day of the 
month, in contrast with 21-6 per cent of un- 
employment in May and 21-2 per cent in 
June last year. Stationary engineers and 
firemen reported an employment drop of 3 
per cent from May and barbers, and hotel 
and restaurant employees contractions of lesser 
degree. On the other hand, unclassified 
workers and theatre and stage employees were 
slightly better engaged. Much quieter con- 
ditions prevailed for hotel and restaurant 
employees than in June a year ago, and among 
unclassified workers and barbers the recessions 
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noted were slight. Conditions for stationary 
engineers and firemen, however, were some- 
what improved from June last year and the 
situation for theatre and stage employees 
tended favourably, though the change was 
quite small. 

‘ishermen with 3 unions, including 1,205 
members in June, reported an unemployment 
percentage of 1:2 in contrast with 2-1 per 
cent in May and with 7-6 per cent in June 
last year. 

There was a considerable lessening of the 
unemployment volume among lumber workers 
and loggers during June, both as compared 
with the previous month and June, 1932, as 


shown by the reports received from 5 unions 
embracing a membership of 696 persons. Of 
these 168, or 24-1 per cent, were reported 
without employment at the end of the month, 
compared with 31-5 per cent of idleness in 
May and 48-7 per cent in June last year. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1932, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for June of each year from 1919 
to 1930, inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1931, to date. Table IJ summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of June, 1933, as indicated 
by the average daily placements effected, was 
1 per cent higher than in the preceding month 
and 5 per cent above that of the correspond- 


under both comparisons, but the decline from 
May was due to the heavy loss recorded in 
services and the smaller decline in construc- 
tion and maintenance, while in comparison 
with the corresponding month last year, the 
loss reported by these two groups was con- 
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ing month last year. Although the total 
placements for the entire month under review 
were slightly less than in May, the daily aver- 
age was somewhat higher, due to the difference 
in the number of working days in May and 
June. All groups, except construction and 
maintenance and_ services, recorded gains 
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siderably less than the gains recorded in all 
the remaining industrial divisions. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment from January, 1931, to date, 
as represented by the ratios of vacancies noti- 
fied and of placements effected for each 100 
applications for work registered at the offices 
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of the Service throughout Canada, computa- 
tions being made semi-monthly. It will be 
seen from the graph that the curves of 
vacancies and placements in relation to ap- 
plications showed little change throughout 
June, the curve of vacancies remaining un- 
changed during the first half of the month 
and that of placements declining a fraction 
of a point, while both showed a very slight 
upward trend during the latter half of the 
period, and at the end of June were at 
practically the same level as that shown at 
the close of the corresponding month a year 
ago. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 ap- 
plications was 59-5 during the first half and 
60-4 during the second half of June, 1933, in 
comparison with ratios of 57-0 and 59-4 dur- 
ing the corresponding periods of 1982. The 
ratios of placements to each 100 applications 
during the same periods were 56°5 and 57:8, in 
comparison with 55-1 and 57-8, respectively. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during June, 1933, 
was 1,269, as compared with 1,258 in the pre- 
ceding month and with 1,177 during June of 
last year. 


The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,116, in com- 
parison with 2,143 in May and 2,022 in June, 
1932. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during the 
month under review was 1,204, of which 646 
were in regular employment and 558 in work 
of one week’s duration or less, as compared 
with a total daily average of 1,191 during the 
preceding month. Placements in June, 1932, 
averaged 1,142 daily, consisting of 511 place- 
ments in regular and 631 in casual employ- 
ment. 


During the month of June, 1933, the offices 
of the Service referred 31,760 persons to posi- 
tions and effected a total of 30,091 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 16,146, of which 12,196 were 
of men and 3,950 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 13,945. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 23,582 for men and 8,124 for women, a 
total of 31,706, while applications for work 
totalled 52,896, of which 41,363 were from men 
and 11,533 from women. Reports for May, 
1933, showed 32,693 positions available, 55,706 
applications made and 30,952 placements 
effected, while in June, 1932, there were 
-recorded 29,404 vacancies, 50,547 applications 
for work and 28,532 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1923, to date: 








Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
923 6 xt Se bees ates Cena 347,165 115,387 462,552 
I aetna Saale wee nar, 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
LODO CRIS, cee aces 306, 804 106,021 412,825. 
LODG ess sithdtatera sedis dS 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
LOD Tp aitelat cnn ae a 302,723 112,046 414, 769: 
TOQ8 AIRS: UR Ae 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
TA VALPINETS Oe Bete en is Fe ee 260,747 137,620 398,367 
[OSU rere A ere rine 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
MOR Ne a Nea Pee eu A) 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
LOB Ziti ntarscvrte ae eter 153,771 198,443 852,214 
1933;(6 months)e eae 74,322 81,777 156, 099 





Nova Scotia 


There was a decrease of nearly 14 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Nova Scotia during 
June, when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain of nearly 172 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements declined nearly 13 per 
cent from May, but showed a gain of nearly 
178 per cent over June, 1932. This large in- 
crease in placements over June of last year 
was entirely due to work provided in relief 
of unemployment on highway construction. 
There was a small decline in service place- 
ments, and the changes in other groups were 
nominal only. Of the 1,613 placements effected 
during the month 1,314 were in construction 
and maintenance, and 258 in services. Of the 
latter, 198 were of household workers. Regu- 
lar employment was found for 40 men and 58 
women. 


New Brunswick 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during June, were over 5 per cent 
less favourable than in the preceding month 
and nearly 11 per cent below the correspond- 
ing month last year. There was a loss also: 
of over 6 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with May and nearly 12 per cent in 
comparison with June, 1982. The decline in 
placements from June of last year was due to: 
fewer workers being sent to relief work on 
highway construction. Small gains were re-. 
ported in services, logging, and transportation. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were made during the month were; 
logging, 43; construction and maintenance, 
499, and services, 489, of which 335 were of 
household workers. During the month 94 men 
and 47 women were placed in regular employ-- 
ment. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1933 
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Placed © aaa es 
Offices Reported } Unfilled bt Referred U = d ments 
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iod iod during | vacancies] Regular | Casual | 2t end of | period 
Pen? ve ©. period & . period 1932 
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1 OO eRe Rh REARS ie Mey Rete yh oa 
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IMontroaletetec? Sas, ede eee 1,712 224 3,538 1,504 955 142 2,008 567 
Se Pee os Bieta keane ae ao 88 i Be ao eo pe 141 ue ae 
OUYAG . eeeings 8.5 a act Bae. 0 1 
pet oer SRPAS EL CaN CRE. CMe ea re A he ai ae oe 85 10 
TOOHEVIVErS hiv tut) ok Sud SU, ey 186 1 30 3 9 94 
Ontarlon tis: ccc! buren. ches ee tees 14,791 433 23,014 14,745 9,020 6,845 34,883 5,093 
Belleville. eens. pty eek: ak. 67 0 109 65 rs A 32 276 37 
HSrantiords 1). .te kee va eae eek 403 0 520 401 280 121 2,114 257 
ree Alam el. .c pret . a ay 18 ma ‘, Oe ef oe Ate 
OLU BTANCEN Soir LATA: hice dees eR es 0 123 
Monti Walleamd. ahi Mook. bee as eee 708 0 722 708 512 196 544 389 
Guelpi eer ee, eee 75 24 94 87 47 8 1,416 35 
Plaimiltonte on ee,... ata ets ee.” 510 4 862 526 276 212 2,206 203 
GIN SCOT sate cs Bic tinei sao ea re 907 11 942 906 177 729 1,244 47 
UStchener eens yee ee 2,161 0 2,149 2,167 153 2,008 1,139 65 
HON CdON ees. Te Mee CLL: 796 16 gp yal 808 680 106 2,710 240 
WNiagararPallsry.. vet... ia bigs. AU. 161 6 129 152 67 82 1,747 47 
NortheBayee, cee neg tira Mae 381 3 412 376 347 29 260 358 
Ostirwa eet: ' Werte a ane: Mabe Ae ee. 1,340 0 1,320 1,329 139 1,190 695 34 
Oftawarwd.. sooctt, arcie. Ren: .”: 692 73 1,040 690 409 172 1,218 392 
pero Paine teal Ye Ha a ls ve 3 a oH si yi at 
OLELHOroug his foie koe ee 
PorteArthin, .ce7 chawiyen <ees- oka 1,484 0 1,475 1,475 1,426 49 1,119 423 
Sts Catharines, &..4..cc ces ots ee 195 5 242 189 75 114 2,852 87 
St. eEWomas, tilt «Re SATE. 186 8 162 182 96 86 680 88 
ALIA Ae soaps. prs teeceesneles « atk. Aa 227 0 206 224 101 123 620 97 
DAML SLO MLATIGat apy... ak Ane ae 53 0 189 74 27 22 86 17 
Strationd sie. © Oe pee ee EL. 139 0 205 139 106 33 802 ill 
SUCIOULEY we trerec: Pestanaeee cee eek... ese 73 0 392 73 45 28 215 81 
EMMIS Seas ee eee. een 158 0 225 157 113 44 348 72 
Merontoseiestse i. VEER, 3,012 178 8,625 2,970 1,616 1,022 8,385 1,251 
IN GSOL- tae sek CO Reet aes ets eae ae 389 23 1,068 3 141 199 2,949 244 
oe: a BAI Ae A aL ST ie 4 1, a a 6,201 ol, sy 1, “bn 606 15, 1, eae 
BranGonl ase ae. Were 201 1 9 
Portagerla Prairies «2.5.08 to ee 39 0 39 39 39 0 0 32 
Manning ote ererwen acces emers mere 1,692 9 5,961 1,706 1,100 597 14, 722 1,442 
Saskatchewamn....................... a 3 ae iit are afi atl, bls i 
Stevan ves, Fa) er ene a! | 
NMoosenlawete.. sare tee be 689 36 663 702 288 361 669 192 
INortheBattleford. ..senee eee. 156 14 69 132 109 2 ye 118 
erin COVA Ort as scsi. pee ee 149 19 123 132 120 12 52 56 
TREGIMNAL 3 cde ere. Ae oe eee 654 74 925 628 507 121 917 253 
Saskatoon). hyts eae uee De. ee 314 0 329 318 241 107i 348 221 
WIC UrTCH tate tacicct ke eee es 137 7 123 131 76 55 61 64 
bia pe EOS Ee AREAS S08) See ute c ia he: a 68 Af oy 
GOT KOM Per ees ts eran eee 153 1 2 
Albertawy. Sete Let ee het 2,624 11 4,991 2,612 1,694 906 10,053 1,544 
Cale ar yin ccna: othe RE e TD Le. 709 0 1,827 706 645 61 4,554 635 
DD runic eraser) teat a ois 159 0 356 152 97 55 179 88 
AFAMONTON- ES SEL Lee, 815 7 173 819 689 118 4, 233 654 
WethbRaee sce ee ee eee, pA ‘ of fet ae a0 ie 82 
Medicne- Hate. =k ee 389 6 
British Columbia,................... 4,060 16 6,740 4,060 2,101 1,888 5,647 1,751 
ISG TMIOODS s¥e tes s+ cpscss fase eA. 92 0 241 92 78 13 55 17 
INSNATINON SAS ae Sree, wee ee ee” 603 0 cae vise ee abt; Sed: oe 
INélson ipein nis... Suathds:. Sereda H+: 428 1 42 4 
INGwaWesLIMinster enn. nter ion 33 1 se oe a Sy il pe af 
Penticton es hore ke 54 3 103 
Prince Rupertets tyad-ccee ys ewe: 300 0 264 299 11 288 154 3 
MAN COUV Cie c n sarte Eke Cee ek noes Toad 10 3,670 1,399 1,099 239 3,989 323 
WHGLOPIA ae tees MAAS. 0, nee Dee 1,163 1 1,305 1,161 246 915 895 231 
Canadaxth ast) deur mes. Ace See 31, 706 1,636 52,896 31, 760 16,146 13,945 73,687 12,777 
Al Wy Tei ome or Nit aie tanith cee a 23, 582 286 41,363 23,621 12,196 11,248 62,586 9,017 
Womens ees) Re, 8,124 750 11,533 8,139 3,950 2,697 11,101 3, 760 





*104 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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(QUEBEC 


Positions offered through employment offices 
in the Province of Quebec during June were 
nearly 6 per cent less than in the preceding 
month, but 81 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month last year. There was a decline of 
nearly 8 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with May, but a gain of nearly 49 per 
cent in comparison with June, 1932. All 
groups, except logging and farming, partici- 
pated in the gain in placements over June of 
last year, services and construction and main- 
tenance showing the largest increase. Indus- 
trial] divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 181; logging, 30; farming, 50; 
construction and maintenance, 466; trade, 100; 
and services, 1,547, of which 1,309 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 864 of men and 1,185 
of women. 

ONTARIO 


There was a decrease of over 6 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Ontario during June, when 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
gain of over 2 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments also were over 5 per cent less than in 
May, but over 2 per cent in excess of June, 
1932. Gains in placements over June of last 
year were reported in all industrial divisions 
except construction and maintenance and 
services, the largest increase being in logging. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 462; logging, 1,544; farming, 
1,515; transportation, 141; construction and 
maintenance, 6,930; trade, 327; and services, 
3,229, of which 1,698 were of household work- 
ers. During the month 5,974 men and 1,353 
women were placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Mani- 
toba during June, was over 1 per cent greater 
than in the preceding month, but over 53 per 
cent less than during the corresponding month 
last year. Similar percentages of change were 
reported in placements. A substantial reduc- 
tion in the number of persons placed on high- 
way construction relief work accounted for 
the decline in placements from June of last 
year. A loss was also reported in services, 
while farming showed the only gain of import- 
ance. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 27; farming, 591; con- 
struction and maintenance, 478; trade, 42; 
and services, 726, of which 595 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 896 men and 379 


women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 
SASKATCHEWAN 


During June, orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Saskatchewan called for 2 per 
cent less workers than in the preceding month, 
but for 23 per cent more than during the cor- 
responding month of last year. There was 
a decline of over 5 per cent in placements 
when compared with May, but a gain of 
nearly 22 per cent in comparison with June, 
1932. All industrial divisions, except trans- 
portation, participated in the increase in 
placements over June of last year, construc- 
tion and maintenance, services, and farming 
showing the largest gains. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 80: 
farming, 660; construction and maintenance, 
755; trade, 67; and services, 789, of which 5381 
were of household workers. Regular employ- 
ment was found for 1,107 men and 404 women. 


ALBERTA 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during June called for nearly 6 per 
cent less workers than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 22 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decline of over 5 per cent in placements 
when compared with May, but a gain of 
nearly 21 per cent in comparison with June, 
1932. The gain in placements over June of 
last year was due to increased employment 
being offered on highway construction. and in 
the National Parks, as the slight improvement 
reported in manufacturing, transportation and 
trade was offset by declines in farming and 
services. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 48; farming, 694; 
construction and maintenance, 1,210; and ser- 
vices, 543, of which 370 were of household 
workers. There were 1,404 men and 290 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 

British COLUMBIA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during June, were nearly 
22 per cent better than in the preceding month 
and 28 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. Slightly smaller per- 
centages of gain were reported in placements 
under both comparisons. Increased place- 
ments over June of last year were reported in 
all industrial divisions except farming and 
trade. The largest gain, however, was in the 
highway division of construction and main- 
tenance, and was mainly responsible for the 
iraprovement under this comparison. Place- 
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ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 33; farming, 166; mining, 36; trans- 
portation, 113; construction and maintenance, 
2,973; and services, 608, of which 373 were of 
household workers. During the month 1,817 
men and 284 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of June, 1933, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada effected 
16,146 placements in regular employment, 
7,662 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment located was outside the im- 
mediate vicinity of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 104 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 97 going to centres with- 
in the same province as the despatching office 
and 7 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate, which is 2-7 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4, is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants at 
offices of the Employment Service who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 

In Ontario 18 certificates for reduced trans- 
portation were granted during June, all to 
provincial points. Of these, 10 were issued 
at Port Arthur to 9 bushmen and 1 machinist 
and & at Fort William to 4 loggers and 1 saw- 
mill hand going to employment within their 
respective zones. The remaining 3 transfers 
were from North Bay, from which centre 1 
moulder and 1 hotel cook were sent to Tim- 
mins and 1 tourist camp waitress within the 
North Bay zone. The Manitoba labour move- 
ment during June emanated from Winnipeg 
and comprised the transfer of 9 workers, 2 
within the province and 7 to points outside. 
Of the latter, 3 were farm hands and 1 a farm 


housekeeper for the Regina zone, while to 
Estevan were conveyed 1 cafe waitress and to 
Port Arthur 1 farm hand and 1 hospital maid. 
The 2 persons going to provincial employment 
were carpenters for the Winnipeg zone. Sas- 
katchewan offices granted 2 certificates during 
June, 1 to a cook for a lumber company, jour- 
neying from Prince Albert within the same 
zone and the other to a farm cook, who was 
despatched from Regina to Saskatoon. Workers 
taking advantage of the Employment Service 
reduced transportation rate in Alberta during 
June were 49 in number, all travelling to pro- 
vincial employment. From Edmonton the 
movement included 23 farm hands, 1 farm 
housekeeper, 2 hotel workers, 2 steamship em- 
ployees, 9 mine workers, 2 carpenters, 1 cook, 
1 blacksmith, 1 labourer, 1 hospital kitchen 
maid, 1 edgerman, and 1 fisherman, going to 
employment at various centres within the 
Edmonton zone. The Calgary office was in- 
strumental also in transferring 2 farm hands 
to Edmonton and 2 farm hands within its 
own zone. Those who availed themselves of 
the reduced transportation rate in British 
Columbia during June numbered 26, all jour- 
neying to provincial employment. The Van- 
couver office was responsible entirely for the 
transfers, despatching 3 miners to Penticton, 
1 millwright to Kamloops, 1 engineer to Prince 
George and 18 mine workers, 2 hotel workers 
and 1 farm hand to points within the Van- 
couver zone. 

Of the 104 workers who were carried at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during June, 49 journeyed over the Cana- 
dian National Railways, 31 over the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 20 over the Pacifie Great 
Eastern Railway, 2 over the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway and 2 over the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada in June, 1933 


The value of the building permits issued by 
61 cities during June was $3,535,948; this was 
an increase of $1,532,639, or 76°5 per cent, as 
compared with the May total of $2,003,309, 
while in comparison with June, 1932, there was 
a decline of $1,492,376, or 29-7 per cent, the 
value for that month having been $5,028,324. 
In connection with these figures, it should be 
noted that wholesale costs of building ma- 
terials have been lower in 1933 than in any 
other year of the record, averaging 75-8 in the 
first half of 1933, as compared with 76:8 in 
the first six months of 1932, the previous mini- 
mum since 1920, and with 144°5 in 1920, the 
maximum in the thirteen years considered. 
The 1926 average equals 100 in calculating 
these index numbers. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statements 
showing that they had issued over 200 permits 
for dwellings valued at over $1,200,000 and 
some 1,700 permits for other buildings esti- 
mated to cost approximately $2,300,000. Dur- 
ing May authority was given for the erection 
of over 300 dwellings and some 2,100 other 
buildings, valued at approximately $700,000 and 
$1,100,000, respectively. 

Improvement over May, 1933, was recorded 
in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 
The largest increase, of $1,250,691, or 235-3 
per cent, occurred in Quebec. On the other 
hand, there was a decline of 15:9 per cent 
in Nova Scotia. 
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As compared with June, 1932, there were 
increases in Quebec, Manitoba and British 
Columbia, that of $109,459 or 55°3 per cent in 
the last-named being largest. The remaining 
provinces showed decreases, Ontario reporting 
the greatest loss of $1,846,470 or 57-4 per cent. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver reported increases in the value 
of the permits issued as compared with May, 
1933, and also with June, 1932, while Toronto 
showed a gain in the first but decline in the 
second comparison. Of the other centres, Syd- 
ney, Moncton, Shawinigan Falls, Brantford, 
Fort William, Galt, Kingston, London, Port 
Arthur, St. Catharines, East Windsor, Regina, 
Lethbridge, New Westminster and North Van- 
couver reported improvement over May, 1933, 
and June, 1932. 


Cumulative Record for First Half-Year, 
1920-1933—The following table gives the value 
of the building authorized by 61 cities during 
June and in the first six months of each year 
since 1920, as well as index numbers for the 
latter, based upon the total for 1926 as 100. 
The average index numbers of wholesale prices 
of building materials in the first six months 
of the same year are also given. 

The aggregate for the first six months of this 
year was lower than in the first half of 1932 








Avucust, 1933 
Average 
indexes of 
Indexes of | wholesale 
Value of Value of value of prices of 
permits permits permits building 
Year issued issued in issued in materials 
in first six first six in first six 
June months months |months(1926 
(1926=100)} average 
= (0) 
$ $ 
1933 eae: 3,535,948 | 10,107,289 12-8 75-8 
SP aaae 5,028,324 | 24,341,044 30-9 76°8 
LOST 8,593,958 | 58,950,508 74-8 83-5 
193 0nee oe 18,621,487 | 85,413,985 108-4 95-0 
O20" Sone 27,816,592 1124, 609, 267 158-2 99-2 
LOZS eres 22,751,960 |102,036, 987 129-6 65-9 
OPERAS: 18,363,239 | 80,842,719 102-6 96-0 
[92682257 18,718,050 | 78,760,419 100-0 101-0 
192509". 14,915,884 | 65,899,717 83-7 103-1 
LOD aL, saw 13,967,006 | 60,674, 154 77-0 110-8 
192378 33 14,286,252 | 73,047,496 92-7 111-4 
T9220 Le. 17,052,582 | 71,281,674 90-5 108-0 
192 beyhas 2, 14,240,934 | 55,771,684 70-7 132-0 
1920...... 14,113,794 | 61,754,710 78-4 144-5 





or any previous year of the record; however, 
the cost of building, as indicated by the index 
number of wholesale prices of building ma- 
terials, was also lower than in any of the 
last thirteen years. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities during 
May and June, 1933, and June, 1932; the 35 
cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked by asterisks. 


Patani tareet COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS AS ISSUED BY 61 








ee ee ee sy Se eee ———. | | | See 


t June, May, June, 
Cities 1933 1933 1932 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Isd. 
C@harlottecowmlee <oclee hin eee liten oe eee 279,000 
Nova Scotia.......... 65, 625 78, 060 92 , 269 
CAitAe PC e es 59,400 72,260 88, 655 
New Glasgow....... 1,600 5,800 1,050 
PSV ONC Adi oe eke 4,625 il 2,564 
New Brunswick..... 38, 030 31,245 39, 047 
Fredericton......... 45 6,125 2,800 
Pe MLOnCtOnes ts. ene 23,741 3,740 5,700 
7 Oalnt) JOnN... ..5 45 a 13, 839 21,380 30,547 
Quebec............... 1,782,286 531,595 1,535, 862 
*Montreal—*Maison- 
NGUVC se 4g oo 1, 665,780 469,051 1,420,337 
eQuebecusin: ave oe 48, 851 38,996 52,250 
Shawinigan Falls.... 36, 760 1,200 3,700 
*Sherbrooke......... 11,100 7,100 28,400 
*Three Rivers....... 2,575 8,488 8,110 
*Westmount......... 17,220 6,760 23, 065 
Cr Garige EOE CTA. tei 901,469 2,346,308 
Belleville........... 5,415 Lago 13,735 
PDSPrantlorde.. cee yee 32,645 Toor 6,765 
Chathami,0 82. 3,550 1,000 9,530 
*Fort William........ 33,150 25,750 23,250 
Sh Garo etre eats tae 16,921 15,431 9, 664 
‘Guelph ie. eee 10,038 13, 892 38,257 
MEL Yaalivoln eee eat 23,950 53,385 149,350 
SIingSston. een eee 32,921 19,680 28,117 
*kotchenerss. 3. os 17,520 12,542 37,155 
= Mondonte: seit dee 94, 200 24,695 49,450 
Niagara Falls....... 870 9,424 105,610 
SNAWaAe eer cae 825 7,800 6,180 
*Ottawiss!...fee A 125,455 91,245 261,390 
Owen Sound........ 2,000 5,600 Nil 
*Peterborough....... 9,355 5,370 16,765 
*PortyArthur.('.2.... 21,535 14, 255 13, 831 
POUratord: ae ae oe 6,450 5,840 7,052 
*St. Catharines...... 25, 632 7,015 17, 850 


June, May, June, 
Cities 1933 1933 1932 
tSta Whomastnb. aac 1,871 2,485 1,255 
San age oie been eid 2,236 |My bs) 8,433 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 21,150 16,655 33, 860 
TMOTONUO ane Thee a; 458 , 692 389, 840 654, 894 
York and East 
York Townships. 34,7001 124, 890 126,370 
Welland #2. 10308. 1,496 ,405 8,23 
SVWindsoleere «ac ee 7,805 8,855 698, 850 
East Windsor..... 257 Nil 100 
Riverside. .:...0.- Nil 1,000? 1,925 
Sandwich......... 75 250 il 
Walkerville....... 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Woodstock. enere 8,124 12,924 17,435 
Manitoba............ 139, 140 132,780 134,697 
sBrandoén. 444d -ne ok 4,450 6, 695 2,322 
St. Boniface........ 3,840 11, 785 3,925 
*Winmiper ioe... 3 130,850 114,300 128,450 
Saskatchewan....... 70, 048 25,780 154, 703 
Moose Jawai aee cee D1e 320 2,325 23, 932 
FReginaiekt. jeer se 24,773 8,930 22,370 
*Saskatoon.......... 23, 950 14,525 108,401 
Alberta. o..cc es. 133, 666 96,815 248, 582 
*Cal@aryive.. pote 51,106 37,617 74,344 
*Hdmonton..s% « sos 71,895 52,840 171,345 
Lethbridge......... 10,615 5, 858 2,293 
Medicine Hat....... 50 500 600 
British Columbia.... 307,315 205, 565 197,856 
Kamloops recess: 2,660 2,750 8,050 
Nanaimo........... 350 850 4,300 
*New Westminster... 38,710 5,690 9,790 
Prince Rupert....... 225 25535 4,505 
*V ancouver cs... o:). 232,875 160,117 126, 650 
North Vancouver... 6,450 2,110 985 
PNACUOLIAT eel ante 26,045 30,850 43,576 
Total—61 cities..... 3,535 948 | 2,003,3092} 5,028,324 
Total—*35 cities....| 3,374,329 1,744,514 | 4,375,039 





1Report for East York not received. 


2Including Riverside, not shown in the May report. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 


UNITED 


Great Britain 


bie British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 

June, 1933, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 

Employment at June 26, 1933, showed a fur- 
ther substantial improvement, which again ex- 
tended to all but a few industries. The im- 
provement was most marked in mining and 
quarrying, iron and steel, tinplate, and metal 
goods manufacture, engineering, shipbuilding 
and ship repairing, the textile industries, 
cement, brick and tile, glass, furniture, leather 
and leather goods manufacture, the food and 
drink, paper, printing, and distribution indus- 
tries, and the transport, hotel and boarding- 
house services. 

On the other hand, there was a decline in 
tailoring, dressmaking, hat and cap manufac- 
ture, and in the motor vehicle industry. 

There was a further reduction in the num- 
ber of insured workpeople unemployed in all 
parts of the country. Employment continued 
fair in London and the South-Eastern Coun- 
ties, and was moderate in South-West Eng- 
land. In the Midlands it continued slack, and 
it was still bad in all other areas. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,808,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at June 26, 1938, 
(including those temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed), was 19:5, as 
compared with 20-5 at May 22, 1933, and with 
22-2 at June 27, 1982. The percentage wholly 
unemployed at June 26, 1933, was 15-8, as 
compared with 16:6 at May 22, 1933; while 
the percentage temporarily stopped was 3:7, 
as compared with 3-9. For males alone, the 
percentage at June 26, 1933, was 22-8, and for 
females, 10:9; at May 22, 1933, the corre- 
sponding percentages were 23-7 and 12:1. 

At June 26, 1933, the number of persons on 
the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain was 1,884,322 wholly unem- 
ployed, 463,712 temporarily stopped, and 90,074 
normally in casual employment, making a 
total of 2,488,108. This was 144,771 less than 
a month before, and 309,235 less than a year 
before. The total included 2,016,341 men, 
51,709 boys, 334,379 women and 35,679 girls. 


United States 


Index numbers showing the trend of em- 
ployment and pay rolls in manufacturing in- 
dustries are computed monthly by the Bureau 
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STATES 


of Labour Statistics of the U.S. Department of 
Labour from reports supplied by representative 
establishments in 89 of the principal manu- 
facturing industries of the United States and 
covering the pay period ending nearest the 
15th of the month. These indexes of em- 
ployment and pay rolls are figures showing the 
percentage represented by the number of em- 
ployees or weekly pay rolls in any month 
compared with employment and pay rolls in 
a selected base period. The year 1926 is the 
Bureau’s index base year for manufacturing 
industries, and the average of the 12 monthly 
indexes of employment and pay rolls in that 
year is represented by 100 per cent. 

Comparing the index number of employ- 
ment in June, 1938, (62-8) with the index of 
May, 19388, (58:7) it is seen that employment 
has increased 7 per cent over the month in- 
terval, while a similar comparison of the June 
pay roll index (48:1) with the index of pay 
rolls in May, 1933, (38-9) shows a gain of 
10:8 per cent in pay rolls. Comparing em- 
ployment in June, 1933, with June, 1932, it 
is seen that the level of employment in June 
of the present year is 9-2 per cent above the 
level of the June, 1932, employment index 
(57-5) and payrolls in June, 1983, are 9-7 
per cent above the level of the June, 1982, 
pay roll index (89°3). 

The change in employment and pay rolls 
in June, 1983, are based on reports supplied 
by 17,952 establishments in 89 of the prin- 
cipal manufacturing industries of the United 
States. These establishments reported 2,802,- 
711 employees on their pay rolls during the 
pay period ending nearest June 15 whose com- 
bined weekly earnings were $50,408,132. The 
employment reports received from those co- 
operating establishments cover approximately 
50 per cent of the total number of wage earn- 
ers in all manufacturing industries of the 
country. 

The upswing in business activity which was 
reflected in May by increases in employment 
in 72 industries was further extended in June, 
when 79 of the 89 industries reported increases 
in number of workers over the month interval, 
and 80 industries reported gains in pay rolls. 
The usual seasonal movement at this period 
of the year is downward, the average percent- 
age decrease in employment between May and 
June during the past 10 years having been 1-4 
per cent and in pay rolls 3 per cent. 

A comparison of the June, 1933, index of 
employment with the index of employment 
in July, 1932 (55:2), in which month the low 
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point of employment in 1932 was reached, 
shows a gain in June, 1933, of 13-8 per cent 
in employment over this 11-month interval. 
The June, 1933, pay roll index is 19-1 per 
cent above the July, 1932, pay roll index 
(36-2). 

The American Federation of Labour, in the 
Monthly Survey of Business, published early 


in August, estimates that about 1,500,000 per- 
sons went back to work from March to June, 
not including agricultural workers who found 
jobs on farms, but that well over eleven 
million were still without work. Trade union 
figures for July, it is stated, showed re-employ- 
ment still continuing, but a rate only half 
that of June. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


: ‘HE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government with respect to contracts “for 
construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion of any work” is set forth in an Act of 
Parliament adopted on May 30, 1930, entitled 
“The Fair Wages and Hight-Hour Day Act,” 
(chapter 20-21, Geo. V). The full text of this 
measure appeared in the Lazour GAZETTE, 
April, 1930, page 3838. The Fair Wages and 
Kight-Hour Day Act provides as follows: 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours: 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other person 
doing or contracting to do the whole or any 
part of the work contemplated by the contract 
shall be paid such wages as are generally ac- 
cepted as current from time to time for com- 
petent workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the character or 
class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged; provided that wages shall im all cases 
be such as are fair and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
except in such special cases as the Governor in 
Council may otherwise provide, or except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried om 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

The Fair Wages Policy was originally 
adopted in 1900 and was expressed in an Order 
in Council of June 7, 1922, which was sub- 
sequently amended by Order in Council of 
April 9, 1924. The practice of the different 
departments of the Government, before enter- 
ing into contracts for the construction, re- 


modelling, repair or demolition of any work, 


is to obtain before hand from the Department 


of Labour schedules setting forth the current 
wages rates for the different classes of work- 
men required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages sche- 
dules, are thereupon included by the depart- 
ment concerned in the terms of contract. 

In addition to the requirements of the Fair 
Wages and EHight-Hour Day Act, government 
contracts for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, contain a 
number of other provisions for the protection 
of the workmen employed, which are sanc- 
tioned by the foregoing Orders in Council. 

It is further provided in the foregoing 
Orders in Council that “all contracts for the 
manufacture and supply to the Government 
of Canada of fittings for public buildings, 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit for 
the military and naval forces, Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. ‘These conditions are referred to in 
the Orders in ‘Council as “B” conditions, (the 
conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in Coun- 
cil with reference to building and construction 
works were designated as “A” conditions), 
and include the following Fair Wages Clause: 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed, and if there 
be no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
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the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the “B” con- 
ditions sanctioned by Orders in Council ap- 
plicable to contracts for the manufacture of 
certain classes of supplies, the Minister of 
Labour is empowered to determine any ques- 
tions which may arise as to wages rates and 
working hours. 

The contractor is required to post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, occupied 
or frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing ‘the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked. by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wages officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed claim therefore may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payment of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
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or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any ap- 
parent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies listed in the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council it is required that 
the contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at any reasonable time by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts, containing fair 
wages conditions, have been executed by the 
Governments of Canada recently: 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WorKS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of wharf repairs to the quay, 
Rimouski, P.Q. Name of contractors, Ludger 
Lemieux, Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
July 24, 1933. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $37,619.00. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Blacksmiths’. /sssse ae eerie s sevens $0 4 8 
Carpenters and joiners.......... ee 0 50 8 

Timbermen and cribmen (using 
such tools as broad axe, adze, 

saw, hammer, auger)............ 0 373 8 
Driver, horse and cart............- 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Drill runners (machine)............ 0 40 8 
IBostimenhs ya) GA Eats. 6 0 30 8 
Firemen (stationary)... ss. > 6 0 35 8 
Hoist operator (gasoline)........... 0 45 8 
Motor truck drivers... 6.4. os 6s. 0 35 8 
Compressor operator..............- 0 40 8 
DIVER, eae pe Beek eee Balers «8 <x 1 00 8 
WEA DOULErS saad. Ee avor se eteos « slot. oi 0 30 8 
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Refacing the external walls of Disinfecting 
and Bath Building, Quarantine Station, Part- 
ridge Island, Saint John, N.B. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Berton H. Williamson, Saint John, 
N.B. Date of contract, July 25, 19383. Amount 
of contract, $2,950.00. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per per 
per hour day week 
WADGULCEST Soe ee te oi 0 35 All Ur i Abe 
Teamster, horse and cart...... 0 55 S Ea eee 
Teamster, team and wagon.... 0 70 pene Sk eae 
IPEUCIVQLIVEES =e cee eee ee 0 40 eel ice heed 
Sheet metal workers.......... 0 60 8 44 
IBTICKI AV ONSE.a: see ee Goons nears eo 8 44 
Plasterers ie eee eee Pa oe. Fe 8 44 


Nors.—Bricklayers, plasterers, and cement finishers who 
may be employed on this work and for whom no wages rates 
have been specified shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time during the continuance 
of the contract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed for the character or class 
of work in which they are respectively engaged, providep 
that wages shall in all cases be such as are fair and reasonable 


Construction of repairs to the breakwater at 
Devil’s Island, Halifax, N.S. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Alfred R. Morrison, Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, July 21, 1983. Amount of 
contract, approximately $9,148.65. A _ fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 


Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per per 4 
per hour day week , 
Carpenter and joiners.......... $0 50 8 48 
Timbermen or cribmen....... 0 373 8 48 } 
Blacksmithsi.¢ .2o.eiceh ve = 0 45 8 48 | 
THAD OULETS Hi Ria sevtters oellae 0 30 8 48 
Motor boat operators.......... 0 40 8 48 
Motor boat and gasoline and 
Oil.and. Operator. ....6..0050e- 1 00 8 48 
BoatMengad. .| Yana vas ps 0 30 8 48 | 
Hoist operators—gasoline...... 0 45 8 48 | 
Hoist operators—steam....... O55) 8 48 | 


Construction of a suction arm, drag head 
etc., for the Dredge P. W. D. No. 303 (“Fruhl- 
ing”), Vancouver, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Vancouver Iron Works Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, July 5, 1933. Amount of con- 
tract, $8,890.00. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates of Hours of 

Trade or class of labour wages labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
HOTeMane. A: heen Cee tee ee ee $0 90 8 
Bilscksmiths nwt... SiGe... Ae 0 673 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 533 8 
Carpenters) (Ships.)i<.0!. af sesvesen ok 0 783 8 
iron Gaulketssee-ce earns Oe eee 0 783 8 
HPONSIMOUI COTS sh ces leys eu cee tne O75 8 
Labourersiat); Mee. . SeRee MS 0 45 g 
Machinists .yexter hs. Oak > eek Re 0 67% 8 
Machinists’ helpers: ............2.. 0 50 8 
Patternmakers 0 81 8 
IP BINGET BS re cai tincs cater 0 625 8 
Platergeee sce cerns thee cate 0 8it 8 
Rigeersine, Soe. ce. Pea cae 0 654 8 
Rivetorssainers ee. haere’ Pee 0 783 8 
Rivet boldersay tas. Aint te ete 5 0 662 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon... 1 00 8 
POAMStersay, tek ee see eee 0 45 8 
LEuek-driversise.®,. #1 e9 9k. dee 0 45 8 


N.B.—In cases where, by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 
48 hours per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded 
on this contract. 


Construction of repairs, etc. to Dredge 
P.W.D. No. 303 (“Fruhling”), Vancouver, B.C. 
Name of contractors, the B:-C. Marine Engi- 
neers & Shipbuilders Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, July 19, 1933. Amount of 
contract, $13,874.00 and unit prices for any 
additional work required. <A _ fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








: Rates of Hours of 

Trade or class of labour wages labour 

not less not more 
than than 

er hour er day 
Bel be' ch fe eee er og RT of Oe NE i $0 813 . 8 
IRIVELEIS frank <teeen cee rose eee. 0 782 8 
Rivetsholders Myi4s). Seo aoe 0 663 8 
ron caullcerssr ce.) cone an ae 0. 783 8 
Wlangerss..2) 4 ieee cee eee cee 0 72 8 
Boilenmikers yo bien heresies 0 782 8 
GB OLR Sey enaio cementite eteee lees 0 782 8 
Machinists: 2OeC kerk PERL. ee 0 674 8 
Blacksmiths ®). J sactastariictyd areas 0 674 8 
Hilectric welders..-.......-sestect 0 81 8 
Ironimoulderss: (2: (ieee. ogo. 0 75 8 
iPatternmakersa pin .ceek beeen eae 0 81 8 
Shipsicearpenters..¢. sess aoe ae 0 782 8 
Inside wiremensid. ..50)1s5 oe). . 1 00 8 
Mlectricians wis ee. eee eta 0 782 8 
Blacksmith’s helpers.............. 0 534 8 
Machinist’s helpers................ 0 50 8 
MLA DOUTCTSs tc she cian hee oe 0 45 8 
iegers, oS: 0 654 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 8 
PAINLERS rant eo aca heres eee coal: 0 623 8 


pc Gr earrieeie Se SEAL eee Oca we eee Oe ees ae ee 

N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current prac- 
tice, the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 
per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Docking, repairing, cleaning, painting, etc. 
of Dredge P. W. D. No. 305 (“King Edward”), 
Vancouver, B.C. Name of contractors, the 
B.C. Marine Engineers & Shipbuilders Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, July 19, 
1933. Amount of contract, $2,497.00 and unit 
prices for any additional work required. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 
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Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than _ than 
per hour per day 
MPOPESMAN tee sles cialis avin tle alele.s. © $0 90 8 
Carpenters sacs. le. female sees 0 78% 8. 
WOOGICAULKEDS atascicice sine cio ober 0 782 8 
1 Uda) ol PaO ROD Dad SOgemE CADDO Og 0 782 8 
MAGHINISUS: co eees oe eee e he wiee eee cele 0 674 8 
Blacksmithsty. 820 528 sackenies 0 674 8 
Blacksmith’s helpers............-- 0 534 8 
linowanoullslvsen so eho neooroocoacdd 0 75 8 
PPALLGEMIA KET Scheie ager c.sscherocehelatelns 0 81 8 
Boilermakerst esse esc. ow as Sees 0 783 8 
Boilermaker’s helpers...........0+- 0 59 8 
RUVECON Sens elas so ie oo aeic wipes 0 782 8 
Rivetiholders:}. sassec sesc sents 0 662 8 
UTONLGRULKENS ee ieleiess ercreniere ors tears erelone 0 782 8 
IGCtTiC; WCLUCES. 2 seer sccineacs 0 81 8 
NPAMNGCLS to teree te aoke hares ae terenereraae 0 624 8 
Elelpersi et ete oe Reais. aserote ote 0 50 8 
TAbourers! ee ac.s oer aele ces iies 0 45 8 
Riggers’ meee ieee titre cies od 0 653 8 
POaMSber Sia: es oe): hates shee Sasol 0 45 8 
Teamsters (team and wagon)...... 1 00 8 


N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week. such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this contract. 


Dredging work at Kingston, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Canadian Dredging Co., Ltd., Mid- 
land, Ont. ‘Date of contract, July 10, 1933. 
Amount of contract, approximately $6,871.41. 
The general fair wages clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Dredging work at Victoria, B'C. Name of 
contractors, Island Tug & Barge Co., Ltd., 
Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, June 21, 1933. 
Amount of contract, approximately $4,386.00. 
The general fair wages clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Dredging at eastern entrance to the harbour, 
Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, Kilmer, 
Gibson & Van Nostran, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 5, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $9,680.00. The general 
fair wages clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging, Depot Harbour, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The Randolph MacDonald Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 24, 


1933. Amount of contract, approximately 
$5,325.84. The general fair wages. clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Post OFrric—E DEPARTMENT 

Following is a statement of payments made 
in July, 1933, for supplies ordered by the Post 
Office Department under contracts which were 
subject to the regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system, the securing of pay- 
ment to the workers of fair wages, and the 
performance of the work under proper sanitary 
conditions :— 


Nature of Orders Amount 
Making metal dating stamps and type, 
brass crown seals, cancellers, etc. 
Pritchard Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
THRO PENI. PST S aes,’ "eo OF 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 
daters, etc. 
Pritchard Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
TOE ees oe ee rales a 77 83 
Making and supplying letter carriers’ 
uniforms. 
Grant-Holden Graham Ltd., Ottawa, 
Out. Wisc Sama <bean 258 64 
Miner Rubber Company, Granby, 
P@ransak. Kw K MOA oH A Re 23 76 
Canadian Panama ‘Co., Toronto, 
Ontudh ston Aa eRe ae 61 14 
Needlecraft Mills Ltd., St. Hyacin- . 
hie: Pe) kc ae em marae “ath ath as 13,222 90 
J. A. Humphrey & Son, Moncton, 
NPR: CE OR Sige ie di AUR 
Mail Bag fittings 
F. W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont.. .. 12% 20 
Walter H. Wickware, Ottawa, Ont. 169 20 
Pritchard Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
iti ics Aa 8 ap eet Aire ar 100 70 
Letter Bow locks 
Pritchard Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
Liddy. wine tigi, ited cnn. 95 40 
Scales 
Pritchard Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
Tubdec spit gehendenak’ how, eotuanhiis 59 75 
Satchels 
J. E. Lortie Reg’d, Montreal, P.Q. 336 00 
Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 142 46 
Stamping Ink 
J. E. Poole Co., Toronto, Ont.. .. 378 30 





Recent Immigration Into Canada 


The Department of Immigration and Colon- 
ization has recently issued figures showing the 
immigration to Canada for the quarter year 
ended June 30, 1933. The total number of 
immigrants entering the Dominion during the 
period was 4,325, of whom 1,196 were males, 
1,698 females and 1,431 children under eighteen 
years of age. Those of British origin num- 
bered 749, of United States origin 2,702, of 
Northern European races 185, and other races 
689. In the corresponding period of 1932 immi- 
eration totalled 7,339, including 1,283 of British 
origin, 4,902 of United States origin, 288 of 


Northern European races, and 866 of other 
races. 





A recent amendment to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of Nova Scotia provides 
that an applicant for compensation shall be 
entitled to the benefit of the doubt, and that 
it shall not be necessary for the applicant to 
adduce conclusive proof of his right to the 
compensation applied for, but that the Board 
shall be entitled to draw and shall draw from 
all the circumstances of the case, facts and 
medical opinions, all reasonable inference in 
favour of the applicant. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre, In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed. 
by both the employers and employees. Ver- 
bal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sche- 
dules. In each agreement or schedule, the 
rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given, with other information of 
general interest, 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


TORONTO, ONTARIO—FaIR SHop EMPLOYING 
PRINTERS AND BOOKBINDERS ASSOCIATION OF 
TORONTO AND THE INTERNATIONAL Typo- 
GRAPHICAL UNIoN, LocaL No. 91. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1933, 
to April 30, 1934, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

Union members to be employed. 


Hours: regular hours to be 44 per week, but 
at the employer’s option, each employee may 
work only 5 days per week, with 6-day plant 
operation whenever necessary. 

Overtime: time and one half; work on Sun- 
days and seven named holidays, double time. 

Wages for hand compositors, stone men, 
make-up men, proof-readers, linotype operators, 
linotype machinists and operators of type com- 
posing machinery or keyboards: 75 cents per 
hour for day work. For work on the two night 
shifts, 15 per cent over the day rate. 

Apprentices limited to two to the first five 
journeymen and one to each subsequent four. 
Apprentices to serve five years and comply with 
other apprentice regulations of the International 
Typographical Union. 

Wages for apprentices: from $12.50 per week 
during first half of third year to $25 per week 
during second half of fifth year. 

In case of any great change in conditions of 
the industry, joint committees to meet and con- 
sult on means of meeting such conditions. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO—THE HAMILTON (Con- 
TRACTING PLASTERERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE 
EMPLOYING PLASTERERS OF HAMILTON AND 
THE OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT 
FINISHERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Loca No. 298. 


Agreement made following strike reported in 
the Lazour Gazerre, June, 1933, page 591, and 


July, page 684, to be in effect from May 1, 1933, 
to April 30, 1934. 

This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, March, 1932, page 348, with the fol- 
lowing exception: 

Wages for journeymen plasterers: 90 cents 
per hour (a reduction of 10 cents per hour). 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELEC- 
TRICAL WORKERS, LOCAL No. 348. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1933, 
to April 30, 1934. 

This agreement renews the one which came 
into effect August 15, 1931, and which was sum- 
marized in the Labour GazerrEe, November, 1931, 
page 1254, with the following exception: 

Wages per hour: from April 1, 1933, to July 
31, 1933, 80 cents for journeymen and 90 cents 
for job foreman; from August 1, 1933, to April 
30, 1934, 90 cents for journeymen and $1 for job 
foremen. Wages for apprentices optional. (The 
rates in effect since August 15, 1931, were $1 for 
journeymen and $1.25 for foremen.) 

As soon as convenient after March 15, 1934, a 
joint commitee to meet to settle wage rates to 
be in effect after May 1, 1934. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO, AND VICINITY.—Essex Drv1- 
SION, Hypro ELEcTRIO RAILWAYS AND THE 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND 
ELEcTRIC RAILWAY EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, 
Loca No. 616. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1933, to 
June 30, 1934. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, February, 1933, page 228, August, 1931, 
page 934, and June, 1929, page 678. 

Wage rates are unchanged at 53 cents per 
hour for motormen, conductors, one-man car and 
bus operators and $119.70 per month for sub- 
station operators. ~ 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—VARIOUS STEAMSHIP Com- 
PANIES AND THE ASSOCIATION OF SYNDICATED 
LONGSHOREMEN OF THE Port OF MONTREAL. 


Agreement reached as a result of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established un- 
der the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, the report of which board was published 
in the July issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, page 
676. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 30, 1933, 
to December 31, 1933. 

The agreement applies to all ocean steamships 
coming into the port of Montreal under the 
Companies’ jurisdiction. 

Preference of work to be given members of 
the union, whenever available. The Companies 
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recognize the union and the union to have the 
right to appoint a representative on the 
wharves. 

Hours: 10 per day. 

Overtime: when required to work during meal 
hour, double time until discharged for meals. 
oe time for work on Sundays and two holi- 

ays. , 

Wages per hour: 56 cents for day work; 66 
cents between 7 p.m. and 11 p.m.; 76 cents be- 
tween 12 midnight and 5 a.m. (reductions of 3 
cents per hour). For work with nitrate, bulk 
sulphur, full cargoes of china clay and fertilizer, 
shifting bunker coal, handling cargo in refri- 
gerators which is to be transported at 32°F or 
under, for grain trimming and bagging, for work 
performed in open ‘tween deck when there is 
grain running in a hatch connected with the 
said open deck: 10 cents per hour extra. 

The running of grain in the pipes to be 
stopped while the men go down in the hold to 
work, two men to stand on deck during that 
time, if necessary. 

Sixteen men to constitute a regular gang; 
extra men to be employed at the discretion of 
the employers. 

The number of pieces or packages per sling 
of various commodities are specified. 


Each party to appoint a committee and these 
two committees to meet to adjust any grievances. 
Any dispute which cannot be settled between 
the parties to be referred to an arbitration 
board whose decision is to be final and binding. 

To guarantee the carrying out of the terms of 
the agreement, the Companies and the union 
each are to put up a bond of $2,000. 


MonTREAL, QUEBEC.—VARIOUS SHIPPING COM- 
PANIES AND THE INDEPENDENT ASSOCIATION 
OF CARPENTERS AND SHIPLINERS OF THE PORT 
or MONTREAL. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 30, 1933, | 
to March 31, 1934. 

The agreement applies to all ocean steamships 
coming into the port of Montreal under the 
Companies’ jurisdiction and covers all fitting of 
such vessels lying in the harbour for grain and 
cattle and all woodwork in connection with the 
stevedoring gear, except where permanent gear 
men are employed. 

Union to supply the necessary men and, if 
available, a minimum gang is specified for work 
under certain conditions. 

Hours: 10 per day. 

Overtime: Double time for work during meal 
hours and until discharged for meals. Double 
time for work on Sundays and two holidays. 

Wages per hour: 56 cents for day work, 66 
cents between 7 p.m. and 11 pm. and 76 cents 
between 12 midnight and 5 am. (reductions of 
3 cents per hour from the 1932 rates). In the 
holds of steamers in which bulk sulphur or bulk 
fertilizer has been stowed, if old wood is being 
used in whole or in part, 12 cents per hour 
extra to be paid. (This makes the rates for this 
work 4 cents per hour lower than the 1932 
rates. Where the holds of such steamers are 
being refilled with new wood, the regular rates 
to apply. 

Running of grain in the pipes to be stopped 
while men go down in the hold to work, two men 
to stand on deck during that time, if necessary. 

Both the Companies and the union to put up a 
$500 bond to guarantee their carrying out the 
agreement. 





Unemployment Reserves Condemned 
by Pennsylvania State Committee 


A committee of citizens was appointed by 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania last 
November to “examine into the possibilities 
of making some self-respecting provision for 
workers when unavoidable unemployment 
occurs, taking into consideration the plan 
recently proposed by the representatives of 
seven-eastern states, and other plans,” and to 
suggest ways and means for dealing with the 
problem of unemployment in Pennsylvania 
upon a return of normal business activity. 

The committee presented their report to 
the Governor in May. They recommend 
against the establishment of any kind of 
compulsory unemployment insurance or un- 
employment reserves, and -state their opinion 
that the distress arising from unemployment, 
whether depressional or casual, should continue 
to be dealt with as an emergency. “It should 
be relieved (1) by the voluntary efforts and 
contributions of the people living within the 
locality in which such distress occurs; and (2) 
by the exercise of the taxing power of the local 
community and of the state, to provide to 
those who are in need, the essential facilities 
of relief. We advise that a careful study be 
made of this form of relief in the light of 


experience gained during the present emer- 
gency in the United States as well as abroad. 
‘As a result of such study, there should be de- 
vised adequate and properly co-ordinated ma- 
chinery for the provision of this form of relief 
when needed, including as far as practical the 
making: of work and the equitable distribu- 
tion of existing work.” 





Under the general title: “The Machine Age 
Series,” the Social Service of Canada has in 
course of publication a number of short 
pamphlets intended to form a convenient and 
non-technical introduction to modern social 
and economic problems. The Council believes 
that the economic changes dealt with in these 
pamphlets are, in large measure, “responsible 
for the growing insecurity of the masses of our 
population, for their poverty in the midst of 
plenty, and for the resulting unrest from which 
the whole world suffers.” The titles and 
authors of the first three pamphlets in the 
series are as follows: I. “The industrial revo- 
lution int Canada”; by I. M. Biss; II. “The , 
Canadian farmer and the machine age,” by 
W. M. Drummond, Professor of Rural Econo- 
mics, University of Toronto; Ill. “ The 
(Canadian wage earner in the machine age,” 


by D. C. MacGregor. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JULY, 1933 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


ABBE movement in prices during the month 
was upward, the cost of the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices being 
shghtly higher due to an advance in the cost 
of foods, while the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics index number of wholesale prices ad- 
vanced substantially due mainly to higher 
prices for grains and other primary products. 
In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods in terms of the 
average retail prices in sixty-nine cities was 
$6.95 at the beginning of July as compared 
with $6.84 for June; $6.67 for March (the low 
point of the downward movement); $6.78 for 
July, 1932; $10.98 for July, 1929; $11.07 for 
July, 1926; $10.96 for July, 1921; $16.84 for 
July, 1920; and $742 for July, 1914. The 
most important advance occurred in the cost 
of eggs, bread, flour and potatoes, while slight 
increases occurred also in the cost of beef, 
fresh pork, and prunes. A seasonal decline oc- 
curred in the cost of butter. Including the cost 
of fuel and rent with that of foods, the total 
budget was $15.48 at the beginning of July as 
compared with $15.41 for June (the low point) ; 
$16.21 for July, 1932: $21.26 for July, 1929; 
$21.30 for July, 1926; $21.58 for July, 1921; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war peak) and 
$14.17 for July, 1914. Fuel was somewhat 
lower due to decreases in the prices of coal in 
many localities. No changes were reported 
in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics con- 
tinued toward higher levels to 70°5 for July 
as compared with 67:6 for June. This is the 
fifth consecutive month this index has ad- 
vanced, the low point of the downward move- 
ment being reached in February at 63:6. Some 
comparative figures for earlier dates are 66°5 
for July, 1932; 97-2 for July, 1929; 100-1 for 
July, 1926; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the post war 
peak); and 64-4 for July, 1914. One hundred 
and fifty-six prices quotations were higher, 
forty-one were lower and three hundred and 
five were unchanged. An important feature of 
the upward movement is the narrowing of the 
gap between the prices of raw materials and 
finished products, the former advancing more 
rapidly than the latter. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
_ ent materials seven of the eight main groups 
were higher, and one was unchanged. The 
groups which advanced were: the Vegetables 
and Vegetable Products group, due chiefly 
to higher prices for grains, flour, oatmeal, 


bran and shorts; the Animals and their 
Products group, due to advances in the 
prices of furs, hides, leather, hogs, butter and 
eggs which more than offset declines in the 
prices of steers, calves, lambs and fresh meats; 
the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
group, because of higher prices for raw cotton, 
cotton yarn, raw wool, worsted yarn and raw 
flax which more than offset slightly lower prices 
for raw silk; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group mainly because of higher quota- 
tions for spruce, fir and cedar lumber; the 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products group, 
chiefly on account of higher prices for anti- 
mony, copper, lead, tin and zinc; the Non- 
Metallic Minerals and their products group be- 
cause of increased quotations for anthracite 
coal; and the Chemicals and Allied Products 
group, due to advances in the price of alum, 
copper sulphate, red lead and citric acid. The 
Iron and its Products group was unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
substantially higher, the former because of 
higher prices for flour and milled products, 
cured meats, eggs and woollen yarn which 
exerted a greater influence on the index than 
lower prices for foreign fruits, fresh meats and 
poultry, and the latter due to higher prices for 
lumber, painters’ materials, materials for the 
textile and clothing industries, for the furs 
and leather goods industries, for the metal 
working industries, for the milling and other 
industries, as well as miscellaneous producers’ 
materials. 

In the grouping according to origin Cana- 
dian farm products were substantially higher, 
while less important advances occurred in 
articles of forest origin and articles of mineral 
origin. Articles of marine origin were lower. 
Both raw and partly manufactured goods and 
fully and chiefly manufactured goods were 
higher, the advance in the former being much 
more marked than in the latter group. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL, 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of July of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 


(Continued on page 862) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for 
an average family 
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e: Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Camlic: 
Beef, sirlion...| 2 Ib. | 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 49-4] 79-61 84-0] 70-2 64-2} 59-6) 62-0} 71-4! 76-4] 75-0] 57-6! 51-6] 44-0] 44-4 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-6! 57-8 54-4] 40-6] 35-6} 32-0] 34-4] 42-6] 48-6] 46-8] 31-2] 27-0] 23-8] 24.0 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7 17-4} 28-3] 28-1) 22-0} 19*1] 18-3] 19-7] 22-5] 24-4] 23-9] 17-5 13-4} 11-8} 12-0 
Mutton, roast..| 1 ‘* 11-8} 12-2} 16-8) 19-1] 20-9} 36-8] 37-3] 30-3] 28-0] 28-2] 30-7 30-1} 31-7] 30-8] 26-2] 22-2} 21-3] 20-5 
Pork, dex tie J: 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1) 18-0] 19-5} 20-2] 37-7| 40-7] 32-9] 31-8] 26-6 32-3] 28-0] 31-6} 30-1] 23-2) 15-1] 15-7] 16-1 
Pork: salt... 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0} 34-4] 35-2] 37-4! 70-4! 74-0] 57-81 54-2] 50-4 58-0} 52-2] 56-0] 58-8] 45-2} 30-0] 30-2] 30-0 
Bacon, break- 

PASt ihe ks ee cx 1 “ | 15-4) 17-8] 24-5) 24-7] 25-5] 51-0] 57-0] 48-0] 42-5 39-1] 44-7] 37-2] 39-4] 40-4] 29-2] 16-8] 20-2] 20-4 
Lard, pure 2 “ | 26-2} 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 36-8] 73-8] 75-8 43-2) 43-6] 44-8) 49-8] 44-0] 44-0] 42-6] 29-2] 22.6] 25-4] 25.4 
Eggs, fresh 1 doz} 25-7} 30-0} 33-3] 33-7] 26-9 49-3] 59-2) 38-2) 33-9] 31-2] 38-2] 38-5] 36-0] 36-2] 24-4] 21-4] 19-2] 91-1 

ggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4) 28-4! 28-1] 24-9] 43-1] 52-6 35-1] 31-4) 27-3] 34-7] 34-2] 32-1] 32-7] 20-3] 16-8] 15-3] 17-1 

Theta Om F 6 qts.| 36-6) 39-6} 48-0] 51-6] 51-0] 70-8] 88-2] 78-6! 69-0] 69-0 68-4] 70-2] 72-0] 72-0] 63-6] 57-6] 54-6] 54-6 
Butter, dairy..} 2 lb. | 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 49-8] 91-4 118-8} 63-0} 70-2| 68-4] 74-4] 77-2] 79-4] 65-8] 46-6] 35-6] 41-8] 39-8 
Butter, cream- 

NR aaah vee 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 30-0] 51-7] 66-3] 37-2] 42-0 39-3] 42-0) 43-3] 44-1] 36-3] 26-8] 21-6] 23-9] 23-8 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5} 20-5] 21-1] 33-4 40-6] 34-8) 30-0/§30-1/§31-6/§32-6|§33-2/§31-6|§23-5 §$20-1/§19-3]§19-4 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-4] 30-6] 38-4] 98-9] 26-9 §30-1/§31-6]§32-6]§33 -2|§31-6/§23 -5/§20-1/§19-3]§19-4 

FEA dukes... 15 “ | 55-5} 58-5} 66-0] 61-5] 63-01117-0 144-0/121-5)105-0/100-5)114-0/117-0/115-5/114-0} 93-0] 88-5} 82-5] 84-0 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0} 28-0] 33-0] 32-0 33-0} 68-0) 84-0} 63-0] 49-0/§44-0/§53 0/§53-0/§48-0/§48-0}§33 -0/§30-0!§30-0/§31-0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0} 22-0 21-5} 40-5) 44-0) 30-0] 28-0} 27-5] 29-0] 31-5] 31-5] 31-0] 25-0] 24-0] 23-5 23-5 

ee ees Se 2“ | 10-4) 10-6] 10-4) 11-4] 11-6} 23-2) 34-2] 19-8] 19-8/$20-6/§21-8/§21-0/§20-6)§20-2 §18-6/§17-2/§16-0}§16-0 
Beans, hand- 

picked -!25..., Qn 8-6) 9-4] 10-8! 12-4) 11-8] 34-2} 22-2] 17-0] 17-6] 17-4] 15-8] 18-2 23-8) 19-0} 12-2} 8-6] 8-0] 8-2 
Apples, evapor- 

ated.s. Mare 5 es 9-9} 7-7} 11-5} 12-0) 13-1] 22-9} 29-1] 21-3] 24-9] 19-7] 19-8] 21-9 21-3] 20-7| 17-0} 15-8] 14-8] 14-9 
Prunes, med- 

ium size..... 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-4] 18-0] 27-2] 18-4] 19-8 18-6] 15-8] 13-5] 13-7} 15-9} 12-0] 10-9} 11-3] 11-7 
Sugar, granu- 

atedht es... 4 “ | 21-6) 22-0] 24-0] 23-6) 22-0] 43-6] 93-6] 44-4] 33-6 50-0} 31-6} 32-0] 28-4] 26-8) 24-8] 23-6] 31-6] 31-6 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8] 10-8] 11-0 10-2] 20-4] 43-4] 21-0} 15-8] 23-8] 15-0] 15-0] 13-6] 12-8] 12-0] 11-4] 15-4 15-4 
Tea, black....| 4 “ 8-2) 8-3) 8-7] 8-9! 9-1! 14-6] 16-4] 13-7] 13 9|$16-6/§18-0/§17-8/§17-6/§15-0]§13-8]§11-3/§10-2/§10-4 
Tea, green..... ae 8-7| 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-3] 14-T) 16-8 14-9] 15-2/§16-6}§18-0}$17-8/§17-6]§15-0/§13-8 $11-3]§10-2)/$10-4 

a a a“ | 8-6) 8-8) 8-9] 9-4! 9-4] 11-2] 15-4] 13-7] 13-4] 13-5] 15-4] 15-1] 15-1| 14-2| 12-3] 10-5} 9-8] 9-9 
Potatoes...... 3 bag} 24-1] 28-0) 30-3] 36-0} 50-3 66-0}197-4] 35-9] 43-9] 52-5] 85-9] 48-2! 48-3] 87-3] 34-2] 21-9] 34-4] 38-6 
Vinegar. 2) =... 16qt. “7 -7 7 -8 8 2G) L- Oy R10 PMO] Vl O18 10 el-Oheet-Ole- 1:0) ot-0 9 9 °9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48} 5-96) 6-95] 7-34] 7-42/13-00/16-84110-96/10-27/10-17/11-07/10-80 10-98/10-91] 8-11) 6-78] 6-84] 6-95 

Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. 
Starch,laundry} }lb.}| 2-9} 3-0} 3-1] 3-2] 3-9] 4.7 5-0} 4-4] 4-0] 4-0] 492) 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 4-0] 3-9] 3-8] 3-9 
Coal anthra- 8 ase 

ClO) hn ig ton| 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0! 53-2 73 +8/105-0/110-9/105-8|107-8]106-2}100-8]100-6}100-0/100-0} 95-2} 92-4} 91-0 
Coal, bitumin- ¢ we 

OUSs2 35,0) Bs, “© |) 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 38-0] 58-7] 76-6 75-6] 68-8} 70-7| 63-2] 62-6] 62-8} 62-8] 61-6] 60-0] 58-4] 57-6 
Wood, hard...| “ed. | 32-5} 35-3] 38-8] 42-5 42-5] 69-2) 82-2] 87-4] 77-0] 80-2] 75-7] 75-7| 76-5] 76:4| 73-2] 71-6] 62-0] 61-1 
Wood, solt...-.| “=*&) | 22-61725-5) 9924) 30.6 31-8! 50-8) 63-3] 62-5] 58-5} 59-0) 55-9] 55-9] 55-1] 54-2] 53-8] 51-5] 46-3] 46-3 
Coal ol free.- 1 gal.| 24-0} 24-5) 24-4] 23-7] 93.5] 27.8 37-2] 38-7] 31-3] 30-2] 30-8] 31-0} 31-1] 30-8] 29-8] 27-6] 26-7] 26-9 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

light? OF ee. .|4.te 1-50) 1-63) 1-76) 1-91] 1-89] 2-80] 3-64] 3-70] 3-41] 3-48] 3-32] 3-26] 3-26] 3-24] 3-18] 3-06] 2 86) 2-83 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent...4.3222:. ¢ mo. | 2-37) 2-88] 4-05) 4-75] 4-83] 4-81] 6-38] 6-83] 6-95] 6-97| 6-87] 6-91] 6-98] 7-07] 6-93] 6-34] 5-66 5-67 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ti Lotalse) 8.2 | 40 55% 9-37/10-50)12-79/14-02]14-17/20-66/26-92/21-53/20-67120-65|21-30/21 -01/21-26/21-26/18-26/16-21/15-41 15-48 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


v—V000wewowwsnawowwwowOO00o0mmoTO 
$ $ $ 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83) 6-82) 7-29] 7-24/13-14/17-09]11-12/10-31]10-65]11-12/10-76|10-97/10-98} 8-43] 7-23] 7-11] 7-21 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-59/11-38/14-59 10-34] 9-29] 9-40/10-06] 9-73/10-05/10-15} 8-06) 6-64] 6-75] 6-81 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83) 6-55) 7-04] 7-07/12-81]16-63/11-13] 9-99/10-29/11-21/10-54/10-61/10-97| 8-41| 7-01] 7-18] 7-26 
Quepecse iis chs. 34 5-15| 5-64) 6-33) 6-87| 6-92/12-91]16-03/10-42| 9-72| 9-71/10-32] 9-91/10-13/10-02) 7-49] 6-27 6-24) 6-39 
Ontario: Site 101... 08 5-01) 5-60) 6-50) 7-20] 7-29/13-05|17-05/10-74|10-28]10-08/11-23]10-87/10-85|10-81) 7-97] 6-69] 6-79] 6-93 
Mamitobay ts 2. 0305 5-85) 6-19} 7-46) 7-87| 7-52)12-75/16-54]11-04/10-02| 9-53/10-47|10-29/10-67|10-64| 7-54] 6-47| 6-60] 6-68 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86) 6-92) 7-86] 8-25] 7-99/12-90]16-25/10-99| 9-82/10-14]10-55/11-02/11-32/11-08| 7-69] 6-47] 6-70] 6-68 
Alpertal Wis 20. ROR 6-02) 6-50) 8-00) 8-33] 7-78]13-01/16-70|10-91] 9-86] 9-87/10-77/10-79|11-35/11-20] 7-96] 6-47] 6-57| 6-60 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32} 9-13] 8-78/13-86]18-23 12-19]11-30}11-17/11-90|11-78)12-40)12-26} 9-32) 7-53] 7-63] 7-69 


PT eB er ER Be te a eM ed EE i BC A A ai 
*+December only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 











Beef Pork Bacon 
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cents | cents | cents | cents | cents] cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 22-2 | 18-0.] 16-8 | 42-0 | 9-6 12-0 15- 29-4 23-6 38-5 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 24-0 | 19-1] 17-5 | 13-4 | 10-8 10-7 17-1 19-7 22-9 36-4 
1—Sydneyen Wie, ane. ek 23-7 | 20 19-2 | 15-3 | 12-6 11-8 16-2 19-2 21-7 32-7 
2—New Glasgow.......... 25-1} 19-9 | 15-9 | 12-5 9-5 9 16-6 18-2 21-4 38-1 
SeAmihersta. oy eges we Aels 19 15 12 11 10 12-5 16-4 20 23-8 33-2 
A= Eajlitaxe. een oho. beh. 26-1} 19-6 | 20-6 | 14 12-4 9-8 16-5 19-7 23-1 35-8 

ba Wind sor ib G0. sar be « BS 25 20 18 14 10 12 16-7 20 23-4 35 
GaP TUPO Ye A RIE OER Oe, 25 20 19 1S 540 9 20-2 20-9 24 43-5 
7—P .E.I.—Charlottetown | 23 TOME LOmD din liste (a), em ida aleh char) ae 13 20 22-6 34-7 
New Brunswick (average)...| 25-8 | 19-7 | 19-9 | 14-2 | 12-0 11-8 17-3 19-2 22-0 38-3 
8—Moneton, i 08 eases 24-6 | 18-5 | 17-7 | 15-4 | 11-5 13 15-7 19-7 21-9 38-2 
0=— Saint, JOM jc... dec sects « 24-7 1 19-5 | 20-3 | 18-7 | 12 14-2 18-5 19 23 40-1 

10—Fredericton............ 29 20-8 | 22-7 | 15-7 | 12-5 10 20 20 22-9 40 

Ji—Bathuretseinseoay see abe 25 20 19 an lulose. bac 10 15 18 20 35 
Quebec (average)............ 18-9 | 16 6 | 16-4 | 11-1 7-5 8-3 14-2 19-6 22-5 38-2 

12—-@uebee®. Hi.828 SOs REe ee 20-1 | 17-7 | 15-7 | 12-4 8-6 8-3 14-8 21-3 22-9 33 
183—Three Rivers........... 19-1 § 16-3 | 15-4 | 10-6] 7:5 10-2 14-8 22-6 26-9 41-5 
14—-Sherbrooke............ 22-6} 18-3 | 19-6 | 138-7 | 9-2 9-4 16:7 al 20-7 41-1 

15—Sorel’, Be ASR ee 15 15 13-5 8-5 6-5 5 1252, 20 25 35 
16—St. Hvacinthe.......... 16-8 | 13-8 | 13-1 9-4 6-1 9-8 12-7 18 22 35-1 

17=—St.. John's. sh. aye. te. 16:7} 17-7 |] 16-5 | 9-7 6-7 7-2 13-6 20-7 20 39 
18—Thetford Mines......... 13-5 | 14 15 12 9-7 11 15 19 23-5 38-3 
19—Montreal............... 924-8 | 19-5 | 21-8 | 11-5 | 8-1 5-9 14 18-5 20-6 39-7 
QO SE ad ee site fv the eso tree 91-3 | 17-5 | 16-7 | 11-7 7°5 8 14 19-1 21-3 40-7 
Ontario (average)............ 22-8 | 18-4) 17-1 | 12-3 | 9-6 13-2 15-0 19-8 22-6 39-8 
21=—-Otbaw acl cules « ater 94-5 | 18-9 | 18-8 | 12-8 7-6 9-7 14-4 19-4 21-9 39-9 

29—-Broekyvillen sc) (eee. tk 24 19 1832) 112 8-9 Lo ernest nd (hs amen CSUN beara semtic ge 21 23-6 41 
23-— Kingstone. Jue es be. 23-8 | 18 18-5 | 13-9 8-7 11-1 14-6 18 20-2 38-4 
24—Belleville.............. 19-5 | 16-2 | 16-5 | 11-7). 9 13 14 20-2 22-3 38-8 
25—Peterborough.......... 21-74 17-7 | 16-3 | 10-8 | 8-9 12-1 15 19-2 21 37-3 
26—Oshawa. dios b sets ses 19 17-5 | 17 10 9 12-5 13 18-8 21-3 41-7 
D7 =—Orilliavs erty dod ee bias 22-7 | 18 Led 112-8 0) 15 15-5 20-6 22-6 37-8 
28-- FP OFONtOs jcu.fe sete « see 24-7} 19-1 | 18-6 | 12-3 | 11-4 12-9 15 20-7 24-4 41-5 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 23 20 18 13-5 7 16-5 12 19-4 21-8 41-7 

30—St. Catharines.......... 21 17-7 | 16-8 | 11-5 9-1 13-2 14-2 19 21-9 40 

31-—-Hamul ton eae) ee 24-2 | 19-1 | 19-3 | 13-4 | 11-9 bbe Hrd wee at Se Bl PS ey ae. Ae es 20-4 23-2 41 
32—Brantiords y:oseiieyesise-s 23:5 | 18-7 | 18 11-6 8-3 12-5 15-7 20-1 Denk 40-7 
Be (Galt wee cme be oe site 25-7 | 20-7 | 19 13-7. | 11-3 (5h Upeeeoeeo Mie Moers. 6 21 22-4 39-1 
Sy Cited a) Sane MN (8S sees 29 Sih LieS 1 va alele- 21), L0°8 14-2 16 19-2 22-8 39-1 
35—Kitchener..........06+- 20-8 } 17-8 | 15-1 | 11-8 | 9-6 12-8 16-5 18-2 20-9 37-4 
36—Woodstock............- 24-2 | 19-7 | 16-7 | 12-2 9-3 12 15 18-4 20-7 39-2 
37-=Strationrd Wate we eee. 21-5] 17-5 | 14-5 | 11-5 | 11 13-5 12 19 22-7 39-8 
S8— London wha vores hie 5 Sanders 23-5 | 19-1 | 17-1 | 12-5 9-1 13 17-3 19-2 23 40-9 
39—St. Thomas............ 23-7 | 19 18-2 | 12-5 | 10-9 13-4 15-3 20-2 22-3 40-5 
40—Chatham W cfs bedi ie. 20-7 | 17-9 | 15-5 | 12 8:8 13-5 13-8 19-5 21-7 39-4 
41—Windsor.............--- 22-3 | 17-5 | 16-9 | 12-1 | 10-4 12-7 12 18-3 20-3 41-6 

AD AS ATNIA Le .a Ate eater dtne nthe 21 17-5 | 15-5 | 18-5 | 12-5 14 13-5 20-5 23-4 40 
43—Owen Sound............ 22 17-2 | 16 11-7 9-4 14-1 12 20-3 22-7 38-4 
44—North Bay............. 21 16-2 | 15-1 | 10-7 7:2 11-1 16 18-7 22 34-8 
45-——Sudbury 2 (ee eo dedh as 22-8 | 18 14-6 | 11-4 8-9 13-+2 15-7 19-2 22-6 38-7 

AG——=C obo allitasctthaawatteremaree tenets 25 22 20 eB iccitecepuadl cbekeerceescbell oboe saranclekei| emp t Ouaieen| fexeeroremar oes 21 25 40 
A7— Timm INS 4a. ee ee ee te 27-7 | 22-5 | 19 13-3 | 11 16:8 17-4 19-6 22-7 41-9 

48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 20-5 | 16-5 | 15-2 | 11-2] 9 12:5 17 19-9 22-7 37 
A9—— Port: Arthur scrss) cares ov 22 Sule {1760851 B3BRY Fe IE} 13 19-4 23-1 26 42-5 
50—Fort William........... 25 17 16-3 | 11-9 | 10-4 14 18-1 23-2 28-2 43-9 
Manitoba (average).......... 20-2 | 16-0 | 15-7 | 10-2 | 9-0 10-1 12-9 23°79 25°9 39-9 
BIl=—Winhiper A. occ aoe dee 21-4 | 17 15-8 | 9-9 9-5 9-2 14-8 23 +2 26-1 40-1 
62—Brandon crete eee oe 19 15 15-5 | 10-5 | 8-5 11 ital 24-1 25-6 39-7 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 20-8 | 15-8 | 14-9 | 10-6 | 8-4 10-3 13-5 22-6 27-8 37-4 
B— REGINA hia desis aes smieet 21-1} 16-2 | 15 9-4 7-9 9-4 ass 22-8 25-6 35-9 
54—Prince Albert.......... 20 15 16 12 10 12 15 21-5 30 37°5 
55—Saskatoon..........+0+- 18-6 | 14-6 | 13-1 | 10-1 7-2 9-6 10-5 22-9 28-1 36-9 
56—Moose Jaw......-..000- 23-6 | 17-3 | 15-4 | 10-7] 8-6 10-34 LON | lee 2 ee Sac, 23-2 27-3 39-4 
Alberta (average)............ 19-2} 15-7 | 13-9 | 10-1) 7-9 11-4 12-5 20-1 24-2 34-5 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 20-7 1 16-7 | 15-7 | 11-5 8-3 13-5 13-7 21-2 25-8 33°7 
58—Drumbheller............ 15 12-5 | 10 8 5 10 12 19-2 23-3 32-5 
59—Edmonton...........+. 19-8 | 16-4 | 14-6} 9-2 7:5 11-1 12-8 19-3 23-2 84°9 
60-—Calearys 0h. 2 aids he 21-2 | 16-9 |] 14-9 | 10-7 | 9-5 11-2 11-7 21 24-7 35-7 
61—Lethbridge............. 19-3 | 16 14-5 | 11-2 9 11 12-2 20 23-8 35-7 
British Columbia (average) | 24-0 | 19-6 | 16-8 | 12-3 | 11-4 14-74 16-3 22-8 26-5 38-8 

62—Fernie 20 16 11 12-5 15 14-5 22-1 27-3 35 
63—Nelson 20 16-3 | 12-8 | 11-3 14-3 17-7 20:3 24-7 39-7 

64-——<P rallies), 09.8 0 Rie 17-3 | 14-7 | 11-7 8-8 13:7 15 23-2 25 38 
65— New Westminster 18-7 | 16-7 | 12-4 | 11-4 14-2 17:3 22°5 27-5 39-1 
66—Vancouver 20-2 | 17-7 | 12-4 | 12-3 15-1 18-4 22-6 26-7 38-6 
67—Victoria ae 20-2 | 17-6 | 12-4 | 11-3 14-3 13-5 22-5 25-8 37-6 

68— Nanaimo ye 20-5 | 18-2 | 12-8 | 138-6 AW pch eel ed PASO (ene Waal [ee eres 25-3 30 41 
69—Prince Rupert L 20 17-5 | 12-5 1 10 13-7 17-6 23-5 25-1 41-2 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Som DLAN ORG. .<ic8 << abiec oita ahs Hae. 18-2 |4-7-6-7 15-3 2-5 4-5 9-2 10-3 10-7 10-7 10-5 
Bae Ga a dbisk ae eee owls she ka tet 20:7 | 5-3-6 15-4 2°5 4-6 8-7 11-8 11-1 10-8 10-5 
84 — Guelph see. h oe aren orb aa eae 20 =|4-7-5-3 15-2 2-7 4-7 9-5 10-2 11-5 10-8 10-6 
BO—WAtGheners. . 6 oc cess seals oleae oie 20 4.7 14-8 2-5 4-5 10-2 10-8 10-4 10-3 10-1 
36--Woodstock. .6... m-u sc ae hate 18-3 4.7 12-5 2-2 4-7 8-7 9-7 11-0 11-1 11-2 
Se ULAULOLG. hh ene ae 17-8 oR} 15 2-6 4.8 Q-1 11-3 10-9 11-1 10-7 
SS LONGON sch acto ahs watde Mamas 19-1 |4-7-5-3 15-6 2-5 4-4 8-5 11-2 10-8 10-8 10-7 
30—St.. Phomas.t\8 oe ..0 4. 8 hatenee 18-6 |4-7-5-3 15-1 2-5 4-7 9-1 11-8 12-3 11-8 11-7 
AN—Chatham...cs > cht. «oe ta rehle ss 15-9 4-7 14-5 2-7 4-5 9-3 10-4 11-5 11-3 11-3 
AN WIN OSO Verna :<.5 ore oles vlsets tte, tee ote 17-7 |5-3-7-3 13-8 2-7 4.2 7:6 12-8 11-3 10-9 11-2 
40——SalM a, citi sac bine Poe cine dostea es 20-7 4.7 14 2°4 5 8-3 11-7 11-8 11-8 10 
43=—OnveniSOund a, oc abies oblate s.2 17-2 |4-7-5-3 15 2-4 4-2 9-2 10-6 10-9 10-5 10-5 
4A——North: Bay aie. .Bsade de dota « 18-2 DOG) #84. See 3-6 5:5 10 12-5 10-6 11 10-6 
45— SUG DU Vises wis}. ais ofetess cle Meaees 4 18-4 5-3 13-5 3-3 4-7 6-7 12-5 10-4 10-8 10:3 
SE CODAlE gaye cst se ope. ok quanteet 18 a ee Saal i aaade 8 12 12 12 11 
Al TIMING)... tals det aos ohers-sd Mees 18-9 5-6 14 Bisi/ 5-2 9-3 12-7 12-4 12-1 12-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 15-9 | 4-5-3 15 3-2 5 10 13-7 11-0 11-1 10-9 
49—Port ATGhur. s. «fogs acts Muaele se 18-4 | 4-5-3 15-4 3-1 4-7 7:7 10-5 11-2 10-6 10-6 
ODF ort William) .. 6...) 7. Babe. 18-2 | 4-5-3 13-1 3-1 5 8-3 10-3 11-5 10-7 10-5 
Manitoba (average)................. 20-6 5:0 15-6 3-2 4-9 9-4 10-7 13-7 13-1 13-1 
DLW INI POS erect uke ores «ate sesame < 20:9 | 5-6-6 16-2 3-1 4-5 8-7 10-3 13 12-5 12-7 
S2—-BrandOnis......k. > hee acoe dadtes er 20-2 | 4-4-4 15 3-3 d= 2 10-1 11 14-4 13-6 13-4 
Saskatchewam (average)............ 21-0 5-4 15-0 3-1 4-8 8-6 10-1 14-0 13-4 13-3 
HO RCLING, toa. . setyfoule ols ote he Peerok 21 4-5-6 | .a.2... 3 5 8 14-2 13-7 13-3 
54—Prince Albert..............00.. 22-8 BS WM BC tote 3-2 4-6 7:3 10-5 14-1 13-2 13-2 
5S—SaSkatOONsc. bs qs. cs aeadebiee 19-3 5-7 15 2-9 5 9-6 10-4 13-5 12-9 12-3 
SE MOOSC JAW. ..5.00 debs cick Sadho ote 20-7 5-6 15 3-1 4-5 9-5 10-3 14-2 13-6 14-4 
Alberta (average)................... 22-4 6-0 15-4 3-0 4-9 7:2 9-4 13-0 13-3 13-4 
5i——MedicinesH at. oh <0 «+6 techies 24 6-4 15 3-4 5:3 7:3 10 13-7 13-6 14 
os —Drumbeller ys... aia. +b ahvenbva 4 23°3 5-4 15 3:0 4-6 71 9 13 13 13 
59—Edmonton............. cee 20:3 6-7b 16-6 3-0 4-7 7-1 9-3 12 12-4 12-7 
60—Caloaryes.... fatethn cb eee heer 21-7 5-6 15 3 4 7-8 9-2 13-1 13-6 13-3 
bl Lethbridge..\...g-..-. papa’ 22-8 B= 7 eae As. 2-8 4-8 6-9 9-7 13-4 14-1 14-1 
British Columbia (average)......... 22°6 6-9 17-8 3-4 5°3 6-0 71 13-0 12-5 12-7 
GL—— HET MC. tars s ty Bivyeapare beh ee ksieds OB AN We te. 15-5 3-2 5 7 8-5 12-6 15 15 
O8—-INGISON cise ihcienie cobs Othe eee 22-5 6-3 17-5 3:5 6-3 6-2 SD Wee a fee ollos: RAR Al oe ieta iene 
Gd ral. opts ss 4a.c phew bie som 22 7 15 3-6 4 5-5 7-2 13-2 13 13 
65—New Westminister............. 21-7 6-3 19-3 3-4 5 5-3 6-5 12-5 12-6 12-2 
66-—V aNCOUVGL: ok asaya os ss Bam bres © 20-2 6-3 19-1 3-3 5-1 6-5 7 12-4 11-3 12-2 
Of VICLOM Aces da doghns «sp Seo 21-8 Tht 18-2 3-5 5 5-8 5-9 12-3 10-7 11 
68—Nanaimo,.....5.65.6. seokissss 24-4 | 7-5-8 2010 Wh ee eee 5-8 6-6 7-5 13 12 12-5 
69—Princé Rupert................. DOR aNOES-O"O Tne Ree es 3-4 6 5 5-7 15 13-1 12-7 









a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread undelivered at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b. Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. _¢. Price from grocers. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1933 





Potatoes Apples ay 
2 2 x s ‘ 2 
om es os Fo} oc a - mM 
OU ehsels s = 3'6 : Ed = Ss E 
aeekl@ole cig. 2 ; lee. ce se ge | & | BF Ss Sgu pena ae 
HO .| mS ma B oy eG i EO ; 2.9 Bi ty ao spe) 
ee. Lae <1 = = os | £5 58s | 2 in 3s a Bo 
Geriees a) Hoe Hog. ee ae Oc Beedle, een eer Pee) Pes 
$88| -22 a a $f] $4 ye brfcss I g 3 aa 5a Bs 
aa o) Ay 4 ca ca a} oO es 'e) = O 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4-1 6-3 | 1-1 23-0 37-5 14-9 ji-7 16-9 16-2 55-3 6-2 53-0 49-2 
4-1 7-0 | 1-026 20-0 39-0 13-0 11-4 16-6 15-5 53-4 23°95 51-9 39-2 
3-8 if 1-12 ONGC ee ae 13-3 11-8 17-1 14-7 50 DOA: ides Lee ete Sen eres 1 
3:7 7-6 | 1-08 19 HR 4 gon 12-5 16-8 14-3 62 19-3 53°5 36 ye 
4-1 7:3 787 VSS WM 8 sis « 15 15-5 15 50 17-5 50 40 3 
4-3 6-6 1-10 By JOS baa ae 11-2 10-7 17-2 16:5 65 19-7 55 38-3 | 4 
4 7 967 1) || Soe Se || AR ae oe |i 8 8 17 16 40 Pe iS 7 EN I a RB 42-5 | 5 
4-8 6-7 | 1-15 21 39 12-8 10-5 16 1682). sk 18-7 49 39 6 
4-1 8 80 VIDE SE | baie eee || Be OF 12-5 16-8 LO: ee aS Oa Wy ape sate Ey 2) 42 i 
3-9 6-4 919 20-6 42-0 14-2 12-9 15-6 45-1 49-6 17-6 54-9 38-2 
3-9 7-1 833 17-2 45 15-5 “9 16-7 15-6 48-3 21 60 Aes eee: 8 
3-6 5-8 935 Dileie Nels c dks sis 14-3 +3 14-7 14-1 55 16-3 45 35 9 
4-4 6-9 -819 19-6 39 13-8 9 16-2 15-5 50 16-8 59 41-7 |10 
3°8 5-7} 1-09 EO Rd |S ieee ne 13 3 15 15 45 LOB) leprae eee 38 11 
4-2 6-4 1-192 Q2°2 30-0 13-1 1 16-1 14-8 59-2 19- 54-4 38-1 
4-7 ul 1-11 2 LeBel: . ot stat 12-7 5 17-4 15-6 75 21- 51-3 39-3 112 
5-9 6-9 1-37 Qed MBN. 2s oes 13-9 16 12-7 60 19 52 39 13 
3-2 6-5 1-14 DANSON | (ae ee 14 16-8 14.2 45 PAM Mee RANA Lo 88-7 {14 
4 5 -95 1637 AWS. suche 11-2 ‘7 13-5 TAT Ree La Nlicrca vance sk eae 40 15 
4-7 7-1 1-24 Mell AEP acco Beate. k 13-7 6 16-5 PAA) LE RE, coors 18 50 37 16 
4 6-2 1-38 b/s ae velit Cape (ne te 14 “1 16-5 Ys O49 4 [eee ss ey a TWO AM as oe 33 35 17 
3-7 7-1 1-15 DBT MR chee 14-2 2 16-2 15-3 60 20 54 39 18 
4-3 5-9 1-386 24-9 30 12-2 7 16-4 14-9 73 18 58 36-2 19 
3°6 6-2 1-00 AUN 2, aaa Gee 11-7 “7 15-5 17 42 19- 59°5 38-5 |20 
3:7 7:0 | 1-248 24-5 37 14-4 +8 16-9 16-9 54-9 19- 53-6 36-7 
4-2 7-2 1-002 21 30 12-1 “6 16-7 TGR 71; | eee. Bt 19-; 58 36-9 {21 
3°9 8-1 85 he 9 ee We ee Pa “5 18 LOtS FE Ba kee 18-3 60 39-3 122 
4 77 1-23 DESC E || Mae ao | ka a -6 16-5 17-1 40 18 00°30 36-8 123 
3°6 8 933 Ot ee ot Salta tek es 16 LOR4e We ae ee APE Ged | Basler 36 |24 
3-1 6-8 96 OSM. t 2.10 occ ollie eaves, a ~ 17 15 64 19-8 53 36 25 
3-4 6-2 1-28 DAS SOURS Sie prema |. 3 We aE 13-6 17-2 1S SA Pee sue tO te creche ee 39 = 126 
4-4 6-4 1-333 26-2 20 Rel Sa: 12-3 18 SSF Ree eo ae ee 21-3 59 35 27 
3-9 6-2 1-40 25-9 2005 Nae k. £8: 10-9 15-9 15-9 60 18-2 58 36-4 |28 
3-4 OXON. srevaeye ts 29) Be he 4 oa b 4.8: 10:5 18- 1GsSy SiS ek 18 50 36 29 
4.2 6-7 | 1-38 DAB Rec kot Ra ee 12-5 17-3 16h | ase ee 1G ee: 37-3 |30 
4 6-6 1-158 DOSON ee oc decedent het 12-3 17 15-2 47-7 17-7 58 36 31 
3-1 6-6 1-186 DH ASG M5 aeons ree aoa ee ae 5 16-8 15 45 17-9 40 357 (82 
3°8 6-2 1-08 24-7 DO Beles. goes 9 15-2 1657; Sse ae 18-6 55 35 33 
3-9 7 1-20 24-4 4D Bade 22.4.8: -7 16-8 17-7 44 Teg Sid bee Pete 35-8 134 
3°6 7:5 1-114 DDE, nun 85550 Pa ahd iets 16-4 16¢87 | Bes tees (UGOE baa Ppedete S o3 35°3 135 
2-7 7 1-375 2653) lek «dae Pao ede s 15 WS el Bathe aa UCB 8 Ae al ae 30-5 136 
3°5 6-9 95 Me |e Sane S|, Mee ee 16-4 15-7 45 18-8 53 36-2 |37 
3°5 8-4 1-392 20 Sv [tess as haired cts +2 15-4 T5S1 7.) ieee teton 19 55 33°8 138 
3:6 8-9 1-45 Pay Wea} | Sane Re, | a ees ie 3 16-9 Le lh eee ee OOS. | We a saureheus 36:2 139 
2-4 8-1 1-383 35e4) es 4 Bele cotert: 5 16-4 16383 BsSRR ae FAO (pen bee iad te 35-6 140 
3-1 6-2 1-975 SH Ot Tre cae oltMee cee s 7 16-2 16R2 eo Bee 1S Gola. eoeeoe ke 35°2 |41 
Eales oe Praltsvecc ie os en | eats fe | Oe ee -7 16-7 TESTS se. anaes TOE & A eae tlee tS Lara 36 = |42 
4-7 7:7 1-20 PA Cy (a), eae ene | eee ee ‘7 16-6 15-6 55 25 55 35-4 143 
4-1 6-8 1-33 Dita) [eo.cield ot WR ok ee 8 16-3 17-7 69 21 50 40-3 144 
3°8 7-3 1-05 74) pie, eae Ts 15 “1 18-2 20 64 19 53 37-4 45 
4 6 1-70 20S le cantieelaoceec ort [LOMB wae eels. Beh. 3 60 18:9 i leeape Peck 40 46 
4-5 6-9 1-644 30-3 49-7 16 6 17-9 17:6 62-6 21-2 50-2 ny 4 
3°3 6-7 -792 15-7 55 13-7 “5 20 19 57 22-5 60 39-3 |48 
4-1 6-4 1-33 25-8 50 14-8 3 17-8 18-3 54 18-9 48-2 37-8 149 
3 ay/ 6-9 1-28 25 40 14-5 +3 16-8 18-8 53°7 20-2 49 38-4 150 
4-5 7-2) 1-158 7) Cay fal ee 15-8 6 17-4 16-2 55-0 21-4 49-1 42-1 
4-6 6-1 1-45 2823) We. ase. 14-5 “1 16-9 15-6 51 21-1 46-7 41-8 {51 
4-3 8:3 °855 a: | ae LG 1 17-8 16:8 58-9 21-6 51-5 42-4 152 
4-3 5-0 +944 19°?) is... 6.8: 19-8 5 19-1 18-1 60-0 23-0 55-2 46-3 
4-7 5 1s Ca Ie Se a A ore ae 20 20 18-5 57 25 60 47-5 |53 
4-2 4-7 +627 ipso Bl |S Seay eee 19-3 “5 20 17-7 63-8 24 54-6 47-5 |54 
4 5-3 1-04 2G. eer. as ecllthee a4 othe 10-5 18 18 59-1 23 53-3 45-5 155 
4-4 4-8} 1-01 ee il: See Be 20 12-9 18-3 18-1 60-2 19 52-8 44-7 |56 
4-6 4-7. 822 Se Gh lPecs ct. ots 14-7 11-0 18-2 17-3 57-8 21 53-3 50-1 
4-8 4-7 867 ie ae | Ree ee 16-8 12-6 17-6 17 60-6 21 55-6 51-7 |57 
4-6 5-7 88 1S) ekesi. das: 14-3 10-3 17 18-5 58-7 21 53-7 49-2 |58 
5 4-3 827 a7 Gy Gl | aae e 13-4 11-1 17-4 17-7 57-2 22 52-6 49-3 |59 
4 4-2 962 DO) Wars ot ohh 14 19-4 16-2 55-5 20 51-6 47-2 160 
4-6 4-7 O02 ANE LO: OB, lees eae 15 11-2 19-4 17-1 56-8 21 53 53-2 |61 
5-3 4-0 | 1-379 Py (ae 17-7 10-5 16-8 15-0 53-8 21 50-7 47-5 
5-7 4-3 1-334 Ne 26-2 ls.,....4.4. 16 12-7 18-1 16-2 53 21 56-2 50 62 
5-4 BOvirecaGe le sae’ iced. oclthe ad. gue 11-2 18 15-1 61 23 50 Gey ee) 
5 3-5 D1 Veter 2G hw wets. s 20 18 15 55 22 47-5 46 64 
4-9 3:6 1 ES 2 aad Ny ah |e 15-7 8 16-8 14-5 48-1 20-9 46-5 44-3 165 
5-6 3-4 12a be Zod | hes 4 es 18 7 15-8 14 52 20-2 46-5 44-5 166 
4-9 3°6 ed S We Ook sletees. fais. 17-5 6 16-1 13-6 51-9 18-9 46-9 44-4 |67 
6 4 1 OOp ie (25 Be cats. Passed eee 3 15-9 15 52-5 23-7 60 50 ~=—« 68 
5 4 158 hee oO: f) iets 2 19 16 16-8 56-7 20 51-7 50 =|69 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


















so a » 
__ Sugar = 2 i “ by E 
Gs s | & is ew s — | see 
ES | der eeme deep ioe) los Psp aeete 
S 3 [8 logs] 28 | | £2] g Si Wades doa 
LOCALITY 2 g Oy: BR 6 oo or. a. - te A 1 54 Hosa 
a4] 4) gf | 8S |e-] od |e] ce | ef | oe | S38 | e808 
so — en | Lomi a AIA eo oO — — a A 
Su On Dr | “th [6 On B0r4 oh 2,o ak 2h a8 FEO 
ao = a oO av®siseo aX Re ae oe o 3 SID o 
a] oxo a); do & 2a) .& 2 oo 2, Q Bram 
eee (RSI ee | EA iS a Bae 5 = & < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 9-9 | 7:7 | 39-6 | 41-7 | 24-9 14-8 | 3-0 43-2 50-9 11-6 5.2 14-565 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 8-0 | 7:6 | 42-8 } 35-1 | 24.5 11-5 | 3-4 41-6 39-4 12-2 5-0 14-500 
1—Sydney. ) bbe s.s% : 7-9} 7-7 | 45-5 | 32-4 | 24-4 14-6] 3-8 48 49-6 12-6 DPD ba cake ie eee 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-1] 7-7 | 87-7 | 33-6 | 24.7 12-27) 2:7 40 36 11-5 BiG [oanotee en « 
8—Ambherst............. 7-9 | 7-41 47-5 | 35 25 10 3°4 46-7 37:5 12-3 pts dl (eae fete Sars 
APPA ARAN. osc sieiee. of. 7-8 7-7 | 45 34-8 | 24.5 10:6 3:7 40 40 12-2 i) 14-50 
5—Windsor...........-:- 8 7-8 | 40 37-5 | 93-7 10 3-2 Bab Hone tes 13 Dan iteraue cd anise 
6——Ertre ar ey pi 8 7-1} 41 37-2 | 24-7 11-7} 3-5 40 34 11-5 BL Was: aa cet eee: 
7—P.E.I. Charlottetown} 7-6 | 7-1 | 53-7 | 32-3 | 23 15 2-9 50-5 38 13-4 5-8 14-40 
New Brunswick (average)} 8-0 | 7-6 | 46-4] 37-8 | 25-9 10-9 | 3-1 43-1 36-1 12-0 4.9 14-875 
8-=Monctony ete vis ote 7-8 7-3 | 45-3 | 36-9 | 27 11-5 2-9 48-7 38°5 12-8 5.9 15-50g 
O=“SaintiJobn ashes. os. hs 8 7-9 | 46-3 | 42-8 | 23-5 11 2-8 36-8 37 11-6 4.8 14-25 
10—Fredericton.......... 8:4] 8-1] 47-7 | 36-4 | 24-5 12 3-2 39 34-7 11-7 AG aeee sat aoe eemane 
11—Bathurst: J.0....... Wis Gi| beeline sae by a [A ee 10 3°3 48 34-3 12 A IN acted ee eA: 
Quebec (average).......... 7-3 | FL [240-5 | 44-7 | 24-8 13-0 | 2-9 43-8 54-1 10-4 4.6 14-000 
12=—Oiiebeess i eitine. 6:3 7:3 7 41-5 | 50-8 | 95 15-4 3-1 41°5 60 10-2 4.5 13-50 
183—Three Rivers........ 7-7 | 7-6 | 42-5 | 45-8 | 25 14-2} 3-6 50 55 11-1 4.7 14-00 
14—-Sherbrooke.......... Meola 36-7 | 40-8 | 24 12-1] 2-8 43-2 50 10-6 4.9 |14-75-15-00 
LS ASOLeL.. Haske letdsasw ai oles We Sli 38-3 | 43-3 | 26-7 10 2°5 40 60 10 5 =|18-50-13-75 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-4] 7-1] 52-1 | 48-1 | 95 12:9} 3 47-5 51-7 12 5  |13-25-13-50 
17—Sti John’s... ko sciw.e 7 ds 35, 45 25 12 SEP oeb st ee 55 10 AIP were ith See ota 
18—Thetford Mines.......] 7-4 7-1 | 42-1 | 41-6 | 23-2 13-5 3-1 42-8 49-2 10 Ql i seg me cere a ie 
19—Montreal............. 7-1 | 6-9 | 41-0 | 44-5 | 24-4 14-3 | 2-7 45-1 52-6 10 4.7 |13-75-14-00 
20 Eull. swab aBee sco ce J TANS i 35-2 | 42-9 | 24.7 12 2°8 40 53-3 10 4.5 |14-50-15-00 
Ontario (average).......... 7:8 | 7:6 | 40-5 | 45-3 | 24.3 13-3 | 2-8 44-9 51-0 10-6 5-0 14-288 
21 =O GGawias Mes Selbiscces. 0 3 7:3 7-2 | 438-1 | 45-5 | 25-1 13-2 2-7 45 56-7 10-4 5.2 |14-50-15-00 
22—Brockville........... 77 14 7-25) 42 47-3 | 23-3 13-7 | 2-9 40 50 10-7 5 14-00 
23—Kingston........000: 7:3 | 7:2 | 39-7 | 41-6 | 23-8 12-5) 5 3-1 47-1 AT 11 5-1 14-50 
9A Belleville. : Mirck os. 7-6] 7-4 | 44 47-5 | 24 12-4 | 3 49 60 10 5-4 14-50 
25—Peterborough........ 7-4] 7:21 39-6 | 42-4 | 24 14-2} 2-9 42 46 10-6 4.g |14-00-14-25 
26—Oshawa...ccccccccces 8 7:9 | 44-2 | 47-7 | 25 12-9 | 2-9 46-2 60 11-3 6-2 13-50 
DT SOTU Ma yihis, Minne as sles 7-71 7-5 | 46-7 | 46-5 | 24-7 14-3 | 2-9 50 47-5 10-7 5-5 14-00 
28—Toronto....cs2.0 0000. 7:5 7-3 | 43-7 | 41-4 | 23-9 11-8 2°8 38-3 42-5 10 4.8 |13-00-13-25 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7-71 7-6 | 39-4 | 47-3 | 24-4 13-6 | 2-7 42 58-3 10-5 5 = {11-75-12-00¢ 
30—St. Catharines........ 7-7 7-5 | 41-5 | 49-7 | 23.3 14 2-7 Dil 50 10-5 4.9 13-75 
31—Hamilton............ 7-6 | 7-4 | 42 44.5 | 24-1 11-4 | 2-7 39 49-3 9-8 4.8 13-00 
32—Brantford............ 8-2 8-1 | 48-8 | 42-5 | 24.5 12-2 2°8 40-4 55 10-4 5-4, |18-00-13-25 
BS-SORIE WER sacs cvanch t 7-8 | 7-6] 35-9 | 41 24.7 13-5 | 2-9 41-4 50 10 5-3 |13-50-13-75 
34—Guelph............+.. 7-9} 7-3 | 40-4 | 40-3 | 24 12:6 | 3-6 45 53-3 10-5 5 =18-00-13-25 
35—Kitchener............ 7-7} 7-7 | 34-3 | 44-4 | 23-8 12:3} 2-9 41-9 45 10 4.1 12-5 
36—Woodstock........... 7:8 7-6 | 35 44 23-7 10 2-7 42-5 49 11 5 13-50-13-75 
37—Stratford...........6- 8-1] 7-9 | 44 45-8 | 24 12-3 | 2-9 42-1 47-5 11-3 5-1 13-00 
38—London.......... es ees OL 93 7-4 | 45-3 |%43-2 | 23 13-1 2-8 39-4 46-2 10 5 13-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 8 7-7 | 43-9 | 438-8 | 24-6 13-3 | 2-8 46-4 55 10-3 5-2 13-00 
40—Chatham............ 7°8 7-8 | 41-1 | 44-1 | 24-3 13-1 2-7 41-9 40 9-8 4-8 15-00 
AA—-WindsOr iuidaseenie is ere 7:7 | 7-5 | 385-7 | 45-5 | 24 12-6 | 2-4 38-8 55 10 ero D 13-00 
ADS ATT LAM A. utes oly sibs 8 8 41-3 | 50 22-3 11-5 | 2-9 35 50 10 5 14-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 7-8) 7-5 | 38 43-4 | 25 17a 2e8 39 50 10-2 5 {13-75-14-00 
44—North Bay........... 8 8 46-7 | 50 25 16-5 | 2-8 43-3 60 be Te 5-7 15-50 
45—Sudbury............. 8 8 32-3 | 39-5 | 25 15-01 9.8 7 ee eee ae a bey 4.5 |16-50-16-75 
46-—Cobaltien forte crete obi 9 pot ie (a 50 25 15 2°8 30 40) ONS de ae 5 17-75 
47—Timmins............. 8-5 | 8-2 | 36-2 | 47-2 | 26 16-4 | 3-1 43 56 14 5 =|17-75-18-25 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8 7:7 | 33 48-1 | 25 13-3 | 2-5 50 55 12-5 4.7 15-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 778) §7e8eb. 0. | 46-9 | 24-8 15-9 | 3 40 50 11-8 5 —|16-25-16-50 
50—Fort William.........}° 8-1] 8:1} 41-3 | 48-2 | 24.7 14 2-8 40-7 54 10-2 4-5 |16-25-16-50 
Manitoba (average)........ 8-7 | 8-7 | 38-1 | 38-6 | 25-5 14-6 | 3-2 41-9 54-2 12-4 vie | 20-500 
51—Winnipeg............. 8-8 8-7 | 35-5 | 39-9 | 25-8 14-2 aril 43 56-7 12 7-6 19-50 
52—Brandon............. 8-6 8-6 | 40-6 | 37-2 | 25-1 15 3°2 40-8 51-7 12-7 6-5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 8-6 | 8-4 | 34-5 | 40-1 | 26-6 20-7 | 3-2 45-4 56-0 14-9 6-3 ik eae wee 
Da Reginann Nie lose sk. 8-7 | 8-7] 33-5 | 34-5 | 25 20a 2-8 50 60 15 A Ast ok, Cheat 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-5 8-2 | 33-6 | 44 29-6 21-2a} 3-5 43 50 15 Tia eee tt ae chalet < 
55—Saskatoon............] 8°7 | 8-3 | 31-9 | 40 25-6 19-7a| 2-9 39-7 | - 58 14-7 TA ak ae es tlomee F 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8-5 | 8-3 | 38-9 | 41-7 | 26-2 22 tal 3° 7 BOY tafe dee 15 Gra (h 22 ae. oe 
Alberta (average).......... 8-5 | 8-4] 35-5 | 39-1 | 25-8 18-3 | 3-4 43-9 56-4 13-9 by Ne We es IR 
57—Medicine Hat........ 9 9-1 | 34-6 | 40-3 | 25-6 18-7a| 3-4 47 60 13-3 4.7 g 
58—Drumheller.......... 8-9 | 8-9] 35 35 4} 25-7 20) Fal ae 40 60 15 Ae he ee ae ee 
59—Edmonton........... 8:2} 8-1 | 37-6 | 40-5 | 25-5 17 “alo a.4 44.8 47 13-4 Ss OI eee eee ae 
60—Calgary.............. 8-1] 8 37-8 | 39 24-6 17 al 3-1 45 56-7 13 7 g 
61—Leth bridge........... 8-3 | 7-8 | 32:5 | 40-6 | 27-6 18-6a] 3-4 42-5 58-3 14-7 CNS a et a I 
British Columbia (average)| 8-0 | 7-6 | 34-6 | 36-6 | 26-4 22-1 | 3-2 47-9 56-8 12-0 Fey: bell jee SRD a, ae 
62—Fernie.............56- 8-8] 8-2] 35 38 26-2 20° al 357 45 60 13-7 Seon le tee. at 
63—Nelsoniis. 604% occ c ahs 8-6 | 8-2 | 35 41 27 25 al 3-2 49 55 14-3 a hall he ce a 
64 Trailer eal, Se 8-1] 7-7 | 31-5 | 32 24 25° tal “aed tec sas 50 11 Gael hk ieeee ee 
65—New Westminster....] 7:4] 7-3 | 33-7] 34-4 | 24-8 22 al 2-9 47-2 55 11-5 Berl. cae ee oak 
66—Vancouver........... 7°3 7-1 | 35-5 | 34-9 | 24-7 19-8a] 2-6 49 60 10 Fea dl Ale eS Bie SS 
O7--Victoria er ic ack. 8 7°5 | 84-7 | 35-5 | 26 20-7a] 2-8 47 54-2 10:8 5-6il,comeese eck 
68—Nanaimo............. 7-6] 7-1] 40 40 30 22-5a] 4-3 50 60 12-5 SES Sel ARE A BIE 
69—Prince Rupert........' 8-2 Ue Leo ls a toOst, MoS eS 21-7 PAO! ps Se ey ae 60 12-5 FO al oak Aira Ooh 








a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $22-$28. p. Mining company houses less than 6 rooms $20, others $40 and 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1933 














Wood Rent 
: & 
3 . 3 =~ : 
© 3 0 S Six-roomed 
2 8 ey iyi e Ag a 5 = Dix apamed house ae 
= She) are} ise) pianre raise) a ouse with | incomplete 
£& 2. as) ce $ 8 § gs 8 S28 =) g § modern con-| modern 
pe oy) Oh oH, sae ~ oO ED xy 2 |-'L] veniences, con- 
2a rd ae ae 2 £8. 22% Fe # || per month | veniences, 
aia) oO an q oD RD = Sp lbs. per month 
$ $ $ $ $ Goh Gy $ $ 
9-217 11-457 9-768 11-735 7-404 9-034 7-500) 26-9 |10-1 22-677 15-938 
7-920 9-667 7000 8-167 5-500 6-500 5-500) 30-1 |10-0 21-833 14-583 
6-50- 7:25 9-50 6-00 di OO: lok en aie Meke ae SSE CLANS Se dele oes. OG 29-4 | 9-8}15-00-24-00 |12-00-15-00 | 1 
6-50- 6-75 9-00 5-00 7-00 4-00 5-00 4-00 | 29-3 |10-4}15-00-25-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
BORK OO is these oat Cal eee, Er eas. Hecanis) dase laremmd se beads Gat le emt bods 29 10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
9-00-10-00 10-50 10-00 10-50 7:00 8-00 7-00 | 31-2 |10 |23-00-37-00 |15-00-24-00 | 4 
a sairctetenersie: Cee oll (ave s.che, era's ayatial lis seen REET | «Gist ote eaeRe asl ar eeee aver ave-ste ei | Meio: A wie choke che Rak cdeame ates ars 31-7 |10 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
OHI || Wate ae ote ciccel ih ote adc Gal oe Rea ey Sd re ree ee fel eee Cerne aes A a ee 30 9-9|20-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
8-30- 9-40 10-80 8-0 9-25 6-25 7°25 6-75ce| 28-3 110 |21-00-26-00 |10-00-17-00 | 7 
9-813 11-167 8-000 8-500 6-000 7:35 7-500) 28-1 | 9-9 23-200 17-375 
9-75-11-75¢ 11-00g 7-00¢ 00g 5-00¢ 6-00¢ g 30 9-9/22-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
8-50-11- te 11-00-12: 00 |8- “00-10: 00 8-00- 10- 00 6-00-8- 00° 7-50-10- 00° 7-00- 8-00 | 28-2 | 9-8/18-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 | 9 
9-00-10-0 TEES OOE |trreie saree | sh VNERM 2 cece | saab ackts «MN ON : Bic c ARTA EDE [oe Bate 5 um ens 27-4 110 25-00 18-00 |10 
9.35 B SER 6 CeCe ace Tr EA cs AT RRS em A Bal Reelin ARSE, Mia RR Se AM a, REO 26-7 | 9-7 18-00 15-00 j11 
8-850 11-533 10-333 11-387 8-418 9-554 8-850) 28-3 | 9-7 20-278 13-563 
10-00 11-00 12-00c 12-00¢ 10-67¢ 10-67¢ 6-75c| 21-9 |10 |20-00-80-00 |............ 12 
8-00 11-00 10-00 14:00c 8-00c 12-00ce 10-00c} 25 10 |16-00-25-00 | 8-00-18-00 |13 
9-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 | 25 9-8/20-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
S62 TER te aoe alo icici days, akoieiea. | ee eee eras Oe 501 Oe Onl eerde caps tee (Os O—ESe DO Nise Lt. seid hae sie 20 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
ofa: olahe: chet, 11-50 10-00c¢ 11-335¢ 7-335¢ 9-335c 7-50ce] 19 10 |16-00-22-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
ode GARE. evo poehe Ales latalis a) ayues cho) ate" | Navara es SPeESE tel (hte fone! Statens) « Wer hd ere Uk. ps [ake & oe, ea te Chats ate cre 24 9-1)18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
BS SAL aoe bE Seine Beare ICAI. BAO SIE Biad Hak OG) Cite eee Bie Rem rae rere ara (ane aan ere 24-4 | 9-7/10-00-12-00 | 5-00— 7-00 {18 
8-00 9-95 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 12-00c} 26 9-6}18-00-30-00 |14-00-18-00 |19 
9-25 12-75 7:00 7°75 6-50 WeDo nates dacd. see 24-5 | 9-5/20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |20 
9-782 10-944 10-406 12-739 8-315 10-374 9-123) 24-8 | 9-8 23-056 16-536 
9-25 |11-75-12- a 8-00 9-50 7:00 8-50 5-00 | 20-7 | 9-5}20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
7-75— 8-75 URES OM Nets 3-2 Sols oy (ERC Sbe) SISOS Col hone RO HN SR 3. cel ae Bara 22-5 |10 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
7-50 |12-50-13- 00 12-00 15-00 10-00 14-00 12-00c} 24 9-7/18-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 |23 
11-50 11-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 LOS OU Meh ie eden. an 23-8 | 9-8/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
9-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 | 24-3 | 8-3)18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |25 
10-00 9-50 12-00 14-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 | 26 10 |12-00-20-00 | 7-00-12-00 |26 
9-75 11-50 8-00 | 9-00- 9-50 |6-00-7-00 | 8-00- 8-50 |............ 25 10 |19-00-24-00 |12-00-19-00 |27 
10-50 10-50 14-00 18-00 11-00 13-00 11:00 | 26-7 | 9-7/22-00-28-00 |17-00-20-00 |28 
. 2 g PS . 24 | 9-6|18-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |29 
7-50g 10:50¢ g g g g g 22-5 110 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |30 
9-00 10-00 13-00 15:00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 26-2 | 9-8/20-00-30-00 |12-00-20-00 |31 
11-00 LOE GOW Io ae esack TOsOO eaters ce ct « 13-00 8-348c] 24-2 110 |20-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 [32 
10-00 11-00 pees 16:00 12-00 14-00 12-00c} 21-7 | 9-7/20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 133 
9-50 9-75 2-00 13-00 10-50 |10-00-12-50 |............ 24-2 | 9-9/20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |34 
10-00 10-00 13° 00. 14 00}15-00-18-00 |10°00-12°00]12-00-14-00 |............ 23 10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 135 
11-00 US SOU alee) Acct teal aeye HARES er 3 yh cl PEL oA ae RMR y= Tee Rg HM 21 9-5}20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |36 
9-00 11-00 |14°00-15°00 16-00 |12.00-13-00 TAS OO) tags 6,0. det Pees 21 10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
8-50- 9-50 | 9-50-10-50 |.......... MODOC Heels. <4 10-50c 8-25ce} 23-6 | 9-5}20-00-30-00 |14-00-20-00 |38 
8-00-10-00 |10-00-11-50 |.......... DG A00i a rt, 8 se. Weel aa ty cave 8 12-00c} 22-6 |10 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 {39 
9-00 RCD OLU Ua eters APSR Pe pas cas A Pes 4 Se RMI |e EL A aN AI Og A 22-5 110 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |40 
8-00 (SHLD) of ha ts ae SO OC eter os ae 14-00c 8-000). 6285. 9-8/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |41 
TBO MGSOOR tee. sees ||, Smee aera eee SUE MOLI oil bey osu 23-5 | 9-9120-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |42 
oh ths . RR 10-O0R 2G. Fi) | IRI BAO EE Wve. ass cl gpaes bh. - eeisatv easel 9°9/20-0024-00.114-00-20-00, 143 
11-50-12-00 13-50 |17-50- 8-00} 9-00-10-50 5:50.| 7-50- 8-50 |............ 30 tots RAW See aera | ref a ee AS Rare SN 44 
8-50-13-00 TSS OOM... see aac 85 Oe aoe cere 10:50e 12-00c} 28-3 }10 n 18-00 |45 
eet Peg ce POON cus ekihe: ssa tceare] 2c er aleieies « NO Vollese Sg shane $° 25-10-50 eee. 30 10 22-00 14-00 |46 
240021450) |15°C0-15-508 |. ons ose. sl eee 5-00 | 7-50- 9-00 |............ 35 9-9 p p 47 
7-75-10: 50 9-00 5-00 7-50 4-50 6-00 6-00c} 25-7 | 9-4)15-00-22-00 |10-00-15-00 |48 
9-50-12-00 |10-00-11-00 5-75 6-50 5-35 GSLOCIN. aalelete nga: 27-5 | 9-4/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |49 
8-00-13 -00 10-50 6:00 7:00 5-50 ODUM iaehies sae es 26-8 | 9-7/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |50 
10-188 AS 2G 20a ees eles lee ts se eee 6-125 6-875 6-500) 25-8 | 9-9 24-750 16-250 
O50 S12 00 1250-13 SONS 3 ena, [oa os hehe 4-00-6-50 | 5-00- 7-50 60028... 10 |22-00-32-00 |13-00-22-00 |51 
8°50-10°25 |12-50-16-00 |.........0)....0.ee eee 6:00-8:00 | 6:50- 8-50 7-00 | 25-8 | 9-7}18-00-27-00 |12-00-18-00 |52 
8-625 NG e375 |e teens ul abies oscielo sisal 4-750 8-781 9-750) 28-2 11-1 25-000 16-875 
8-50-12-25h LADO Tare Steere scoala otis «re ike cell evereie oeetete 6-50-10-00 |............ 25 10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 {53 
8-00- 9-50h TGS OOPS zanna alae se kien any 3:00-4:50 | 4-50- 6-00 |............ 29-4 |13-7/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20:00 |54 
7-50- 9-00h L7g5O! | GaaaeMeee lt vO . Had: 5-75 | 6-25-10-00 7-50 | 29-7 |10-7|/20-00-30-00 |12-00-20-00 |55 
5-25- 9-00h LA SOON | pemeeete eeber, Mates te Seo tieeess liwarsrars stat wee 13-00-14-00i 12-00i] 28-8 | 9-8/20-00-30-00 |12-00-18-00 |56 
5-844 LO 000). attcta.s cll ase ties «6 cise 5-500 6-500 4-458} 29-9}10-8 23-625 17-000 
g g gz g g 30g , |10 |20- pore 00 |15- ai teat 00 |57 
B-OODUAN Stakes LMG ed cabled eV d0a lt . abseil. celle 4-50g) 30 58 
Be O0 =O: OOM aprcen gtle ely boner terse syere ty 54 acts 5-00 7:00 5-33c} 29°3 13 2200-30-00 15-00-25-00 59 
7°50- 8-00h|f & g 10-00 g g 6-00g 6:00¢ 4-00g} 30 11 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |60 
CLUTTER (59 ol bearer iceman iol keira oc Suide asl Mo aHbm eh hates beasttraee oe a5 cae 4-00 | 30 10-7/18-00-26-00 |10-00-16-00 |61 
9-921 LL=000)7). Pea I HEE 8 6-875 7°239 4-814) 34-0 |11-9 22-188 15-750 
Sis\ coh Seber oats eased feels efs ape: cvattote-g) [is Seat stats ats Me pPP May ars.) RTS Sc it-c oe att aren Rana liners cneeec cl [aie 8 aisles, axe ¢ 38-7 {13-5 18-00 16-00 |62 
9-00-11-00 TZ OON Nsw aatve ston Wepree ys athe & 6-00-7-00 | 8-00-10-00 }............ 40 11-4/20-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 |63 
8-50- 9-50 T3200: hae SUP, (BREE. Gee 6:00 7°25 G250R. Sate 20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |64 
9-50-10-50 10250} |). en Reet Pacers loreal). 0% 5-00 3-50 | 30 10-5}15-00-20-00 |10-00-15-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 OQ OOM Seiaee tts ear eek | ate gusyard 9 6-50 4-50 | 31 10-9}18-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |66 
8-75-10-75 2°00: lovee tees rare ee eee 6-50 8-42¢ 4-77ce| 31-4 |11-2/20-00-25-00 |12-00-15-00 |67 
TWO SS? 20 SIN ae see oa stey [ke Seee eae en ee ee (LEER LENE | oe Dr OOE RIT Te. 33-3 |12-5}20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
TZLO0=13s SOT eee et abhias |b. eto ee Eee te. 6-00-11-00i} 7-00-12-00i 4-80c} 33-3 |13 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 


f. Petroleum coke. 


up. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. 
r, Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$40. 


h. Lignite. 


i. Including birch. 


n. Houses with conveniences not 


s. Delivered from mines. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 


OF STATISTICS 
Average Prices in 1926=100 








Commodities Com- July | July | July | July | July | July | July | June} July 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930] 1931 | 1932 | 1935 | 1933 
*All commodities...............- 502 | 64-0;127-4/155-0]110-0} 97-3]100-1] 98-5} 96-0] 97-2) 85-3) 71-3] 66-5] 67-6] 70-5 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1/127-9|167-0/103-5} 86-2/100-8)104-1) 92-6] 96-9] 78-5] 56-7) 55-6! 61-7| 69-8 
II. Animals and their Products 74 | 70-9)127-1)145-1]109-6) 96-0} 99-1} 98-4)108-3]108-5] 93-5) 71-2] 57-6) 58-6] 59-6 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products..2.2c02 4. ete 60 | 58-2)157-1)176-5} 96-0)101-7|100-1] 92-2] 94-2) 91-5! 80-8) 73-7] 69-0} 70-0) 70-6 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper... bt a eh Beet Abe 44 63-9} 89-1)154-4/129-4/106-3/100-6] 98-8] 98-2} 93-9] 87-6] 78-9] 69-6] 62-0) 62-9 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 | 68-9]156-9]168-41/128-0/104-6) 99-5] 96-5] 92-7] 93-8] 90-8] 87-1] 86-4| 84-2] 84-2 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products... o..5 15 | 98-4/141-9]135-5} 97-0} 97-3}100-0] 89-9] 91-7| 98-5} 75-8] 62-5) 56-1) 68-0) 69-9 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Productsters scare 73 | 56-8] 82-31112-2)116-6]107-0} 99-1] 93-9] 91-3) 93-4) 90-4) 85-0) 85-7) 83-5) 83-6 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
COLTS Hind A leather id. Be ie 73 | 68+4/118-7)141-5}117-0]105-4]100-4] 98-5] 95-2) 95-8) 92-8} 86-8] 83-4} 81-2! 81-4 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods.......... 204 | 61-9)107-0}140-0)108-0} 95-1] 99-3} 94-9] 95-2) 94-7| 87-7] 76-3] 71-0] 70-6) 72-3 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DACCOMUS. is he ee ee lets 116 | 61-8)119-4/151-0/105-4] 90-2] 98-9] 99-0} 99-6] 99-7} 90-5} 69-0} 61-3] 64-1] 67-8 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 88 62-2) 91-4/126-3}111-4]101-4] 99-5) 92-2} 92-2] 91-3] 85-9] 81-1] 77-4} 75-0) 75-3 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 351 | 67-4}131-5)163-1]112-8] 99-1/101-3}100-9| 96-9}100-6] 81-5] 67-3} 62-8] 65-5) 69-8 
Producers’ Equipment...... 22 | 55-1) 80-4]108-6]113-8]104-1] 96-8] 97-2] 92-4) 94-9] 91-2] 89-1] 88-1] 86-6) 86-6 
Producers’ Materials........ 329 | 69-11138-31170-4/112-6}] 98-2}101-8}101-3] 97-4|101-3) 80-4] 64-9] 60-0} 63-1) 67-9 
Building and construction 
materials....5.acehe k« 97 | 67-0/100-9)144-0}122-8)108-7]100-0} 96-7] 97-9} 98-9} 89-5} 82-4) 75-6] 78-9} 80-7 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 | 69-5]147-2]176-6]110-2| 95-81102-21102-3}) 97-3}101-8] 78-4] 61-0) 56-5) 59-6) 65-1 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
PUP TOIG ne nies Hath oie Pigs oo + 167 | 58>21131-3/169-5|103-4] 89-1]100-2/102-1| 91-9] 94:8] 76-4] 57-4] 55-4) 61-7] 68-7 
B. Animal.... anne catalan rae: 90 70-4! 129-9] 146-6]109-6] 95-5] 98-3] 96-9]104-2/104-4| 89-6] 71-6] 58-3) 60-0} 61-1 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 | 62-6/132-9}161-6]102-8] 86-7)100-8]106-6] 99-3|107-6] 79-8] 54-6] 48-3} 52-6) 60-1 
Pe Marine? oct sneak acts doe 16 |} 64-4/111-1/111-7| 91-6} 91-9}100-5) 99-1] 97-4]103-3] 93-3] 71-9] 62-3} 60-6) 61-3 
TES Rorest Seton cece eke oe 52 | 63-9] 89-1]154-4/129-4|106-3}100-5} 98-8} 98-1) 93-8] 87-3] 79-5) 69-7) 62-2) 63-1 
Vis Minerale td 0 Soy ce ee aes 183 | 67-0}111-3]131-4]117-6]105-8] 99-8] 93-3] 90-7] 93-3] 87-4] 80-2} 80-9} 80-0] 80-5 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 | 63-8|120-7|155-71107-5| 94-8] 99-8/102-0] 96-2/101-6} 80-0) 60-4) 54-6) 57-9] 63-0 
Ali manufactured (fully or chief- 
Hy oe eta tials. are oaaie otete caetete sea 276 | 64-8)127-6]156-81116-7|100-5] 99-7] 96-3] 94-8} 93-1] 85-8] 74-2) 69-5] 70-2) 72-4 





* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 854) 

available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city ex- 
cept milk and bread are the average of quota- 
tions reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers, and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Laspour GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 


wood, coal oil and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics were available when first 
published in the LaBsourR GAZETTE in January, 
1910. The quantities of each commodity in- 
cluded are modifications of those employed for 
similar calculations by various authorities. For 
some articles comparatively large quantities 
are included owing to the absence of other im- 
portant items of the same class. For instance, 
the only fruits are evaporated apples and prunes 
and the only fresh vegetable is potatoes. But, 
as market conditions affecting these usually 
affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportions of 
expenditure on the various classes of foods 
tends to be maintained. In fuel and lighting, 
the quantities are estimated on a similar prin- 
ciple, anthracite coal being used chiefly east 
of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various locali- 
ties owing to climatic conditions, nor for the 
differences in the heating value of the various 
fuels. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 
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Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for working men’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for’ clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1933* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 




















Fuel 
— Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sun- All 

Light ing | dries | items* 
DecwiGise 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec Glan... UG! 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Deer Molise x. 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Deer 1918) oe 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919.... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920.... 202 209 142 232 173 190 
Dee. 1921.."..%., 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec v1922". «3 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dee sa 923h4 1. 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dee. 1929 161 157. 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 16 135 
Jan. 1932 105 152 158 123 162 133 
Feb. 1932 100 151 158 123 162 132 
Mar. 1932 99 151 158 123 162 131 
April 1932 98 150 158 123 162 131 
May 1932 04 148 148 120 162 127 
June 1932.... 93 148 147 120 162 126 
ulye Looe a 92 148 147 116 161 125 
Aug. 11932). “2% 96 148 147 116 161 126 
Sept. 1932.... 95 147 147 116 161 126 
Ot. 1932 478" 96 146 147 114 161 126 
Nov. 1932.... 97 145 143 114 161 125 
Deew1933).. . 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Jai OSS tae: 95 145 141 112 161 124 
ep: alesse a... 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mariilos3ey . 91 145 141 112 160 oo 
April 1933.... 93 144 141 107 160 122 
May 1933.... 93 143 132 107 160 ia 
June 1933.... 93 142 131 107 160 120 
July.) 1933's... 95 140 131 107 160 120 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expendi- 
ture, and have been brought down to date 
each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were again slightly higher, sir- 
loin steak averaging 22-2 cents per pound in 
July as compared with 22 cents in June and 
20-5 cents in March, and round steak averag- 
ing 18 cents per pound as compared with 
17-7 cents in June and 16:3 cents in March. 
Prices were higher in most localities except in 
the Prairie provinces where lower levels were 
reached. Veal was slightly higher advancing 
from 11-8 cents per pound in June to 12 cents 
in July, while mutton was down from an 
average price of 21-3 cents per pound to 20-5 
cents.. Fresh pork was 4 cent per pound higher 
at 16:1 cents. Eggs showed considerable sea- 
sonal advance in most localities, fresh being 
up in the average from 19-2 cents per dozen 
in June to 21-1 cents in July, and cooking 
from 15-3 cents per dozen to 17-1 cents. 
These prices were little changed from those 
prevailing a year ago. 


Milk was unchanged at an average price 
of 9-1 cents per quart. Dairy butter was 1 
cent per pound lower at an average price of 
19-9 cents. The price of bread which has 
been unchanged during the last four months 
at an average price of 5:5 cents per pound 
showed a slight advance to 5-6 cents. This is 
the first increase in this average since 1929. 
Flour was also slightly higher averaging 3-1 
cents per pound in July as compared with 3 
cents in June and 2:6 cents in March. 
Onions were higher in most localities, the 
average being 6-3 cents per pound in July as 
compared with 5:6 cents in June. The price 
of potatoes continued to advance to $1.16 per 
ninety pounds in July as compared with $1.03 
in June, 92 cents in April and 66 cents in 
July, 1932. A factor in this movement is the 
prospect of smaller crops in many parts of 
Canada. Prunes were slightly higher at 11-7 
cents per pound as compared with 11:3 cents 
in June. Sugar prices were unchanged at an 
average of 7-9 cents per pound, increases in 
some localities being offset by declines in 
others. Anthracite coal was again consider- 
ably lower averaging $14.57 per ton as com- 
pared with $14.79 in June and $15.29 in May. 
Declines occurred in Sorel, Brockville, Orillia, 
Niagara Falls, Guelph, Woodstock, Stratford, 
London, Windsor, Owen Sound and North 
Bay. The price of bituminous coal was down 
from $9.34 per ton in June to $922 in July. 
No changes were reported in rent. 
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Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices averaged substantially higher 
in July than the previous month. Manitoba 
northern cash wheat was up from 66:8 cents 
per bushel in June to 83:4 cents in July. The 
high price for the month was 94 cents per 
bushel reached on the 18th and the low 79-1 
cents per bushel reached on the 3rd. Un- 
favourable crop conditions in Canada and 
the United States were factors in the rapid 
advance during the first half of the month. 
Prices for Canadian wheat rose relatively 
faster than those for Australia and the Argen- 
tine wheat which tended to curtail export 
demand for the former. During the latter 
half of the month prices declined steeply 
with the result that quotations at the closing 
of the month were only 6 cents per bushel 
higher than at the begining. In coarse grains 
western barley was up from an average of 
37-5 cents per bushel in June to 50-3 cents in 
July; oats from 29 cents per bushel to 39-7 
cents; rye from 52°8 cents per bushel to 67-5 
cents; and flax from $1.35 per bushel to $1.43. 
Flour prices moved in sympathy with wheat, 
the price per barrel being up from $5.10 in 
June to $6.40 in July. Raw sugar at New York 
advanced from $1.53 per cwt. to $1.73 (Canad- 
ian funds), while granulated at Montreal rose 
from $6.37 per cwt. to $6.47. Ceylon rubber 
at New York was up from an average price 
of 6:9 cents per pound in June to 8:4 cents in 
July. In live stock choice steers at Toronto 
declined from $5.10 per hundred pounds to 
$4.81 but were slightly higher at Winnipeg at 
$4.32 per hundred pounds. Veal calves at 
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Toronto were down from $5.33 per hundred 
pounds to $4.96 and at Winnipeg from $4.37 
to $3.95. Bacon hogs at Montreal rose from 
$5.96 per hundred pounds to $6.49 and at 
Toronto from $5.69 per hundred pounds to 
$6.30. This same grade at Winnipeg averaged 
52 cents per hundred pounds higher at $5.57. 
Lambs at Montreal were substantially lower 
the price being down from $9.08 per hundred 
pounds to $7.66, while the price at Winnipeg 
was 50 cents per hundred pounds higher at 
$6.45. Fresh eggs at Montreal rose from 21 
cents per dozen to 22:9 cents. Creamery 
butter at Montreal advanced from 21-1 cents 
per pound to 22-8 cents and at Winnipeg 
from 20 cents per pound to 21 cents. Raw 
cotton at New York was up from an average 
price of 10°5 cents per pound to 11:4 cents 
(Canadian funds). The increase was said to 
be due in part to the reports of the success 
attending the United States Government acre- 
age reduction program and to continued un- 
favourable weather conditions. The price of 
raw wool was up from 124-14 cents per pound 
to 15-183 cents. Increases were said to be 
due in part to advanced quotations at recent 
London sales and to higher sterling rates of 
exchange. A grade of spruce lumber advanced 
$2 per thousand board feet to $15. The price 
of cedar boards moved up from $14 per thou- 
sand to $15 and fir timber was $1 per thou- 
sand board feet higher at $15. Scrap steel 
was 50 cents per ton higher at $7, and scrap 
iron was $1 per ton higher at $8. In non- 
ferrous metals the price of electrolytic copper 
advanced from $9.70 per hundred pounds to 
$10.37, copper wire bars from $9.06 per hundred 
pounds to $9.45, while the price of tin was 1 
cent per pound lower at 524 cents. Anthracite 
coal was up from $11.40 per ton to $11.68. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 
to significant changes and conditions 
affecting prices in Great Britain and certain 
other countries. The index numbers of the 
cost of living are from official sources unless 
otherwise stated. The authorities for the 
wholesale prices index numbers are named in 
all cases. The latest quarterly table giving 
the official and certain other index numbers 
of cost of living, retail and wholesale prices 
in Great Britain and several of the principal 
commercial and industrial countries appeared 
in the July issue of the Lasour GaAZeErTe. 


Great Britain 


WhoresaLE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924—= 100, was 
61-2 tor June, an increase of 2:4 per cent 


over the May level and of 3.8 per cent over 
June, 1932. With the exception of the meat 
and fish group which showed a decline and of 
coal which was unchanged, all groups showed 
advances over the previous month. 

The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877 = 100, was 81-3 at the end of June, 
an increase of 0:5 per cent for the month and 
of 5:6 per cent over the June, 1932, index 
number. As compared with the end of May, 
the advance in vegetable food was nearly 
offset by lower prices for animal food, sugar, 
coffee and tea; advances in minerals and 
textiles were partly counteracted by a decline 
in the sundries group. 

Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base July, 1914 = 100, 
was 138 at July 1, an advance of 1:5 per 
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cent for the month due entirely to an advance 
in foods, chiefly potatoes and eggs. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
1914 = 100 (gold basis), was 80 for June, an 
increase of 2-6 per cent for the month. 
Every group showed an advance with the 
exception of animal foods. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913 = 100, was 92-9 for June, an advance of 
1:1 per cent for the month. Nearly all 
groups were included in the general advance, 
the most notable increases occurring in rubber, 
hides and leather and non-ferrous metals. 

Cost or Livinc—The official index number, 
on the base 1913 = 100, was 118-8 for June, 
an increase of 0:5 per cent for the month, 
due to higher food prices. 





United States 


WHOLESALE Prickes—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926 
= 100, was 65:0 for June, an advance of 3-7 
per cent over the May level and of 1-7 per 
cent over June, 1932. This is the fourth 
consecutive month in which an increase has 
been recorded and is the first time since early 
in 1929 that this index number has shown an 
increase over the corresponding month of the 
previous year. For June of this year all 
groups showed an advance over the May 
level and of the 784 commodities listed, 395 
advanced in price, 331 were unchanged and 
58 were lower than in May. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913 = 100, was 103-4 for July, an increase of 
9-4 per cent over the June figure. Building 
materials were unchanged, but all other groups 
were included in the advance, the greatest 
increases occurring in textile products, 
and farm products. 

Bradstyeet’s index number, which is the sum 
totals of the prices per pound of 96 commodi- 
ties of common consumption was $8.3373 at 
July 1, an advance of 3:9 per cent for the 
month, and of 23:9 per cent over July 1, 
1932. The index number at July 1, was the 
highest recorded since September, 1931. As 
compared with June 1, decreases were noted 
in the live stock, provisions, naval stores and 
chemicals and drugs groups, but the other 
nine groups were all higher. 

Dun’s index number, which is based on the 
estimated cost.per capita of a year’s supply 
of commodities in wholesale markets was 
$149.178 at July 1, a gain of 6:6 per cent for 
the month and of 19-04 per cent over the 
same date last year. As compared with 
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June 1, all groups were higher with the 
exception of “other food,’ which showed a 
decrease. 

Irving Fisher’s index number, on the base 
1926 = 100, was 69-0 for July, an advance of 
8:3 per cent over the June level, and of 14:9 
over the July, 1932, figure. 

Cost oF Livinc—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number on the base 1913 = 
100, was 128-3 for June, which is a decline 
of 2:9 per cent from the December, 1932, 
level. Food was 2 per cent lower, clothing 
1-4 per cent, rents 7-8 per cent, fuel and 
light 5:4 per cent and miscellaneous items 
2-4 per cent, while house furnishing goods 
were 0:2 per cent higher. 

The index number of the Department of 
Labour and Industries, Massachusetts, on the 
base 1913=100, was 121-0 for June, an 
increase of 1:1 per cent for the month due 
to higher prices for food and clothing. 


Other Countries 


Wholesale Prices :— 

The official index number for Peru, on the 
base 1913—=100, was 178 for May and 180 
for June. 

The official index number for Austria, on 
the base—first half of 1914—= 100, was 110-9 
for July. 

The official index number for Czecho- 
slovakia, on the base July, 1914= 100, was 
98-3 for June. 

The official index number for Denmark, on 
the base 1913= 100, was 123 for June. 

The official index number for Norway, on 
the base 1913 = 100, was 121 for June. 

The index number of the Commerce 
Department, Sweden, on the base 1913 = 100, 
was 106 for May and also for June. 

The index number of the National Tariff 
Commission for China, on the base 1926 = 
100, was 104-2 for May. 

Cost of Living:— 

The official index number for Austria, on 
the base July, 1914 = 100, was 105-3 for July. 

The index number of the cost of living at 
Milan, Italy, on the base June, 1927 = 100, 
was 75:63 for May. 

The official index number for Norway, on 
the base July, 1914— 100, was 147 for. June. 

The official index number for Switzerland, 
on the base June, 1914— 100, was 130 for 
May. 

The official index number for South Africa, 
on the base 1910 = 1000, was 1247 for May. 

The official index number for Bombay, 
India, on the base July, 1914 = 100, was 106 
for March, 101 for April, 100 for May and 
104 for June. 

The official index number for New Zealand, 
on the base 1926-1930—= 1000, was 798 for 
May, as compared with 806 for February. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 


QUARTER 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial dis- 
eases reported with fatal accidents by work- 
men’s compensation boards, etc., as well as 
fatalities to persons incidental to the pursuit 
of their occupations) which were recorded in 
the Department as occurring during the second 
quarter of 1933, was 180, there being 49 in 
April, 68 in May and 63 in June. 


The report for the first quarter of 1933 was 
given in the Lasour Gazetrr, May, 1933, page 
564. In the second quarter of 1932, 209 fatal 
accidents were recorded (LABourR GAzErTE, 
August, 1932, page 936). The supplementary 
lists of fatal industrial accidents, not reported 
in time for inclusion, contain 10 fatalities for 
the first quarter of 1933 and 3 fatalities for 
1932. In this series of reports it is the custom 
to record industrial accidents under the dates 
of their occurrence, and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, from the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada, 
from certain other official sources and from the 
correspondents of the Lasour GazerTs. In- 
formation as to accidents is also secured from 
newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatal- 
ities occurring during the second quarter of 
1933 were as follows: agriculture, 30; logging, 
24: fishing and trapping, 5; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 23; manufacturing, 26; 
construction, 18; electric light and power, 5; 
transportation and public utilities, 33; trade, 
6; service, 15. 

Of the mining accidents, 138 were in “metal- 

liferous mining,’ 5 in “coal mining,” 3 in “non- 
metallic mineral mining and quarrying, n. e. 
.’, and 2 in “structural materials”. 
Of the accidents in manufacturing, 1 was in 
“animal products”, 2 in “leather, fur and pro- 
ducts”, 10 in “saw and planing mill products’, 
3 in “wood products,” 3 in “pulp, paper and 
paper products,” 1 in “iron, steel and products,” 
5 in “non-metallic mineral products’, and 1 in 
“chemical and allied products’. 

In construction there were 9 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures”, 3 in “highway and 
bridge,” and 1 in “miscellaneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 14 fatalities in “steam railways’, 9 in 
“water transportation”, 6 in “local transporta- 
tion”, 2 in “storage”, and 2 in “telegraphs and 
telephones” 

In trade there was one fatality in “whole- 
- gale”, and 5 in “retail”. 
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Of the fatalities in service, 11 were in “public 
administration”, 1 in “recreational”, 2 in “per- 
sonal, domestic and business”, and 1 in “pro- 
fessional establishments’. 

The most serious accident during the period 
under review occurred on Lac Creux, Quebec, 
on May 20, when several sticks of dynamite 
exploded on a craft on which a party of men 
had set out to blow up a pile of logs which was 
obstructing logging operations. Seven log 
drivers were killed by the force of the explo- 
sion which resulted from a detonator cap 
dropping into the load of dynamite. Acci- 
denta! death due to negligence of the camp 
foreman was the verdict returned by a coroner’s 
jury investigating the circumstances surround- 
ing the accident. 

_Other accidents involving the loss of two or 
more lives were as follows: 

Two farm labourers were overcome by gas 
fumes while cleaning a well near Goderich, 
Ontario, on June 7. 

Two fishermen were drowned off Prince Ed- 
ward Island on June 1, when their motorboat 
was swamped in a heavy sea. 

Two prospectors were drowned near Bret 
Lake, Ontario, on May 13. 

On June 12, two painters were killed at Sas- 
katoon, Saskatchewan, when a scaffold gave 
way. 

When an engine was derailed at a switch 
near L’Epiphanie, Quebec, on April 27, the en- 
gineer and fireman lost their lives. 

Two workmen were crushed under a safe 
when it slipped from a moving tackle at 
Hamilton, Ontario, on June 27. 

When a plane crashed into Emma Lake, Sas- 
katchewan, on June 21, the pilot, pilot 
mechanic, and mechanic lost their lives while 


’ engaged in forestry patrol. 


Supplementary Lists Of Accidents: 

A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first quarter of 1933 has been com- 
piled which contains 10 fatalities, of which 3 
were in mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
quarrying, 1 in manufacturing, 1 in construc- 
tion, 1 in transportation and public utilities, 2 
in trade, and 2 in service. Two of these acci- 
dents occurred in January, 3 in February and 
5 in March. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring during 1932 has been made. This 
includes three fatalities of which one was in 
manufacturing and 2 in transportation and 
public utilities. One of these accidents oc- 
curred in May, 1 in October and 1 in Decem- 
ber. 
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The accompanying table giving the number 
of fatal industrial accidents in Canada during 
the second quarter of 1933, classified under 
groups of industries and causes, appears in an 
abbreviated form. It takes the place of the 
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customary quarterly statement which has been 
previously included in the Lasour GazErrTe 
giving a list of the accidents occurring during 
ihe period covered and certain particulars as to 
each. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1933 BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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The Medical Research Council (Great anxiety state” is easily set up. 


Britain) recently published a report by its 
committee on miners’ nystagmus. This is an 
occupational disease whose chief symptom 1s 
the involuntary oscillation of the eyeballs. It 
is held to be caused by an insufficiency of ight 
reaching the eye of the miner while at work, 
and of all measures of prevention it is held 
that the most important is to secure for the 
miner’s work an adequate illumination. 

_ The report discusses in detail methods of 
improving illumination in mines. In the treat- 
ment of the disease the committee think it is 
chiefly the psychological factors which need 
to be tackled. The first essential is a better 
understanding of its nature, and especially of 
its analogy with the condition once known 
as “shell-shock”, not only in the similarity 
of many of the symptoms, but also in the cir- 
cumstances under which it appears. The 
arduous nature of the work, the ever-present 
element of danger (especially in the safety- 
lamp pits), and the fear of incapacity are cir- 
cumstances common to both disabilities, and 


“As to what is suitable treatment, the first 
step is plainly to combat the belief that the 
psychoneurotic symptoms undoubtedly pre- 
sent can be a direct physical result of oscilla- 
tion of the eyeballs, for the patient’s outlook 
may well become hopeless when the belief is 
added that medical science has nothing to 
offer in the cure of that disorder. Recogni- 
tion of the validity of the mental symptoms 
will aid in the removal of. their expression in 
the physical sphere, and at the same time give 
the patient that confidence in the practitioner 
without which no help will be acceptable. 


“The Committee are strongly of opinion 
that the practical treatment of the disease 
from an administrative point of view should 
consist in the elimination of a hopeless de- 
pendence on compensation by the provision of 
opportunities for work of some kind, the end 
in view being complete restoration to work 
underground, under conditions of proper illu- 
mination, even if this has to be preceded by a 
period of work in daylight.” 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Liability for Accident Due to Negligence 
of Fellow Employee 


Two men, Lambkin and Morel, were em- 
ployed as butchers by the proprietor of a 
meat market at Ottawa. In November, 1932, 
Lambkin threw down a quarter of beef on a 
block, causing a large butcher’s knife which 
had been lying on the block to be flipped into 
the air, with the result that Morel was cut and 
seriously injured in the arm. Morel claimed 
damages against his employer. The action was 
tried at Ottawa by Mr. Justice Armour with- 
out a jury. | . 


The learned Justice pointed out that the 
question arose during the progress of the case, 
whether, in accordance with the rule laid down 
in the case of the Dominion Canners Limited 
versus Costanza (1923)* the action should not 
be stayed until an application had been made 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Board under 
section 14 of the Act. The plaintiff had ap- 
plied to the Board, and the Board found that 
this was an action, the right to bring which 
was not taken away by Part I of the Act. 

Another question, his Lordship continued, 
arose under section 122 of the Act. That sec- 
tion provides that the Act shall not apply to 
the industry of farming or to domestic or 
menial servants or their employers. The argu- 
ment was advanced that the plaintiff was a 
domestic or a menial servant, and that, there- 
fore, the statute had no application to this 
action, but that it must be dealt with under 
the common law. “Unhappily, there is no 
definition in the statute of a domestic or 
menial servant, and the interpretation to be 
given to these words must be determined by 
their ordinary meaning and by the decided 
cases where they have been considered.” 

After discussing the origin of the words 
“ domestic ” and “ menial,” the learned Justice 
continued: “ Whether a servant is a menial or 
not, which it is very often very difficult to 
decide, must depend on the circumstances of 
each particular case. The question is one for 
the jury. Again taking the circumstances to 
be admitted, another question which would 
arise would be: Was the plaintiff a domestic 
or menial servant? Now, whose function is it 
to draw inferences of fact in such a case? 
Plainly, it is that of the jury and not of the 
Judge.” 

The recent cases on this subject in the On- 
tario Courts are Buchanan v. Lashbrook (1923), 
(housekeeper or forewoman of the housemaids 





* Labour GAzerTE, June, 1932, page 664. 


in an hotel, a domestic servant); Jarvis v. 
Oshawa Hospital, (1931) (Lasour GaAZErrTe, 
June, 1931, page 730) (pupil dietitian in an 
hospital not a domestic servant); Peidl v. 
Bonas, (Lasour Gazette, May, 1931, page 622) 
(farm hand is a menial servant); Duncan v. 
Norton Palmer Hotel Co. Ltd., (1933) (La- 
BnouR Gazette, February, 1933, page 250) 
(housemaid in an hotel found by the jury to 
be a domestic servant). Applying the above 
definitions to the case in hand, upon the evi- 


_ dence the plaintiff was neither a domestic nor 
a menial servant within sec. 122 of the Act. 


“As the accident does not fall to be dealt 


with under Part I, and the plaintiff is not 


within the ‘exceptions in sec. 122, the rights and 
liabilities of the parties must be determined 
by Part 2, secs. 118 to 121, of the Act. The 
profound changes made by Part 2 in the law of 
negligence between master and servant have 
already been pointed out by Mr. Justice 
Middleton in his judgment in Lewis v. Nes- 
bitt & Auld Limited, (1983). The Act was 
discussed by Mr. Justice Magee, in his dis- 
senting judgment in Duncan v. Norton-Pal- 
mer Hotel Co, Ltd. above. In an action of this 
kind, the defences of common employment and 
contributory negligence no longer avail the 
master, but contributory negligence must be 
taken into account in assessing the damages. 
(Secs. 120 and 121, and The Negligence Act, 
1930) .” 

On the facts, the learned Justice found that 
Lambkin was negligent and that the plaintiff 
also was negligent and that the degrees of 
fault should be apportioned equally. The 
amount of the plaintiff's damages was found to 
be $2,500 and judgment was entered in the 
plaintiff’s favour for the sum of $1,250 and 
the costs of the action. . 

Judgment was given for the plaintiff for 
$1,250 and costs. 

Morel versus Faith (Ontario) 1933, Ontario 
Weekly Notes, page 563. 


Partnership liable for wages of workman 
employed by one of its members 


The Western Cartage Company of Winni- 
peg was an association of several partners, 
some of whom were truck owners and drivers. 
It was agreed that each partner was to be 
paid for the work done by his truck, as if he 
were an independent driver and owner. 
Bailey, one of the partners, the owner of a 
truck, employed a driver (the plaintiff). This 
driver sued for the wages owing to him, and 
the question arose whether the plaintiff was 
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the employee of the partnership, or of Bailey 
individually. 

Mr. Justice Robson, delivering the judg- 
ment of the Manitoba Court of Appeal (which 
reversed the judgment of Mr. Justice Dysart, 
in favour of the defendent) said: “The plain- 
tiff is a truck driver. He was employed by 
the: defendant Bailey, his work in using 
Bailey’s truck being part of Bailey’s contribu- 
tion to the enterprise. It seems to me that 
the fact was, and that plaintiff understood it, 
that Bailey was his employer and Bailey was 
directly liable to him for his wages. The 
facts seem to have been sufficiently known to 
plaintiff to exclude any contention on his 
part that Bailey had assumed to employ him 
for the partnership or that Bailey had osten- 
stble authority thereto. 

“But the plaintiff has an alternative posi- 
tion under The Builders’ and Workmen’s Act, 
(Manitoba). That Act imposes a certain 
duty on proprietors and contractors to see, 
for one thing, that payment is made of wages 
due to the employees of contractors or sub- 
contractors as the case may be. 


“The main work done by this partnership 
was under a contract with the city of Winni- 
peg... Now if Bailey was not acting as agent 
of the partnership in employing plaintiff and, 
as I have already stated, I do not think he 
was, then he was at least a subcontractor, that 
is, ‘an independent truck driver and owner,’ 
to use the words of the agreement. It seems 
that the labourers who loaded the trucks were 
employed by the partnership. Turnbull, the 
secretary of the partnership, said that he pre- 
pared time sheets for these labourers. Being 
asked why he prepared them he said, ‘these 
men had to be paid’ and that it was the city 
of Winnipeg that demanded the time sheets. 
He also said there were no time sheets for the 
truck drivers. It is said the city contract 
amounted to about $80,000. So I look on the 
city work as of such a substantial and con- 
tinuous nature as to be a contract under the 
Act wherein the proprietor or contractor as 
the case may be is required to see that the 
workmen are paid. 

“Now it seems that Bailey had made a gen- 
eral assignment to D. Swail of the moneys to 
become due to Bailey from the partnership 
on this work and Swail has been paid $2,495.71 
out of moneys earned by Bailey’s truck. 
There is $219.49 in the defendants’ hands 
which it is said is held by a garnishee pro- 
cess. Now the answer that is made to the 
plaintiff’s contention under the Act is that he 
acquiesced in Bailey’s assignment to Swail. It 
is fair to assume from the evidence that plain- 
tiff knew that there was an assignment of 


$1,500 to Swail to pay for the Bailey truck. 
That was as far as the written assignment 
went. But it appears very clearly from the 
evidence that plaintiff knew as the fact was 
that Swail was advancing to Bailey, in addi- 
tion to the truck itself, gas and oil and repairs 
for the carrying-on of the work and that 
Swail was relying on receipt of moneys from 
defendants to pay for these accessories and 
incidentals and it is reasonable to find that 
such was the intention of the parties and that 
plaintiff acquiesced therein. I do not think 
the payments to Swail can be attacked by 
plaintiff. There is however still in defend- 
ant’s hands $219.49 and I see no reason for 
not applying thereto plaintiff's rights under 
the Act as above stated. That sum is held 
by defendants under a garnishee issued by 
McKenzie, one of the defendants, so he is 
bound herein and it can now be declared that 
his garnishee does not affect the $219.49. 

“The appeal should be allowed and judg- 
ment entered for the plaintiff for $219.49, I 
think the costs below should be allowed to 
the plaintiff on a County Court basis with 
counsel fee fixed at $50 and costs of examin- 
ations for discovery. The plaintiff should 
have the costs of the appeal.” 


Loft versus Halliday et al (Manitoba) 1933, 
Western Weekly Reports, vol. 2, page 581. 


Union Official a “Workman” for Compen- 
sation Purposes 


The Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia (U\S.A.) recently rendered a deci- 
sion in a workmen’s compensation case in- 
volving the status of labour unions as em- 
ployers and the dividing line between em- 
ployees and officials. Opie F, Lindsay was the 
business agent for the Lathers’ International 
Union, local No. 9, Washington, D:C. Acting 
in this capacity he went to Fredericksburg, 
Va., to investigate certain charges concerning 
labour conditions. While returning from 
Fredericksburg his automobile came into a 
collision with a passing motor vehicle, and 
Lindsay received injuries from which he died. 
His widow filed a claim for compensation 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
the District of Columbia. The claim was 
allowed by the United States Employees’ 
‘Compensation Commission. The insurance 
carrier of Lathers’ Local Union No. 9 con- 
tested the claim on the ground that Lindsay 
was not an “employee” of the union within 
the meaning of the Act, but an “official”, and 
consequently not covered by the contract of 
insurance, 
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The Supreme Court of this District of Co- 
lumbia upheld the award of the commission. 
The insurance carrier thereupon carried the 
case to the Court of Appeals, whose decision 
sustained the finding of the lower court. In 
support of its decision the Court of Appeals 
declared that the lathers’ local union was an 


employer, and that Lindsay, when he met his 
death, was an employee within the purview 
of the statute, and that at the time of the 
accident he was the business agent of the 
union performing duties defined by the union’s 
constitution, 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 

the beginning of August showed a further 
upward movement, according to statements 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 8,261 firms in all lines of 
industry except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. They 
employed 804,219 workers, compared with 
780,015 on July 1. This increase compared 
favourably with the large decline reported on 
August 1, 1932, and exceeded the average 
advance noted at the beginning of August in 
the last twelve years. It also brought the 
index to a point slightly higher than on the 
same date in 1932, the first time since early 
in 1930 that improvement has been recorded 
over the same month in the immediately 
preceding year. The index (based on the 
average in the calendar year 1926 as 100), 
stood at 87-1 on August 1, 1933, compared 
with 84-5 in the preceding month, and with 
86-3 on the same date in 1932. On August 1 
of the eleven preceding years, the index was 
as follows: 1931, 105-2; 1980, 118-8; 1929, 
127-8; 1928, 119-3; 1927, 110-5; 1926, 105-5; 
1925, 97-5; 1924, 95-8; 1923, 101-4; 1922, 94-2 
and 1921, 90-0. 

At the beginning of August, 1933, the 
unemployment percentage reported to the 
Department of Labour by local trade unions 
was 21-2 as compared with 21-8 per cent at 
both the beginning of July, 1933, and August, 
1982. The wercentage for August was based 
on the reports tabulated by the Department 
of Labour from 1,714 labour organizations, 
with a membership numbering 151,363 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed that the volume 
of business during July, 1933, as indicated by 
the average daily placements effected, was 
less than that of June, but somewhat higher 
than the daily average recorded during July 
a year ago. Vacancies in July, 1933, num- 
bered 28,630, applications 50,397 and_place- 
ments in regular and casual employment 
27,266. 

67458—13 


In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and light- 
ing and rent was considerably higher at 
$15.96 for August as compared with $15.48 
for July. The increase was due to the 
increased cost of foods, chiefly potatoes, eggs, 
butter, bread and flour. The cost of this 
budget in August, 1932, was $1642; as com- 
pared with $21.90 in August, 1929; $21.98 in 
August, 1921; $26.92 in July, 1920 (the post 
war peak); and $1441 in August, 1914. The 
index number of wholesale prices calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics showed 
the first decline during the last six months 
to 69-4 in August as compared with 70-5 in 
July; 67-6 in June; 63-6 in February, the low 
point; 66-7 in August, 1982; 98-4 in August, 
1929; 164-3 in May, 1920 (the post war 
peak); and 66:1 in August, 1914. The 
decline was due mainly to lower prices for 
grains, milled products and non-ferrous metals. 

The table of monthly statistics reflecting 
industrial conditions is given on page 873 
Employment continued to show further 
improvement in contrast to the downward 
movement of a year ago. The figures for 
car loadings and _ railroad earnings also 
showed considerable increases as compared 
with last year, while production of footwear, 
newsprint and the output of central electric 
stations were substantially higher. Financial 
transfers in the form of bank debits were 
higher in July than in any month since 
October, 1930, the increase reflecting the 
greater activity on the exchanges of Mont- 
real, Toronto and Winnipeg, particularly the 
latter. Wholesale prices were somewhat lower 
in August and building and _ construction 
continued at a low level as shown by figures 
for building permits and contracts awarded. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes 
during August was somewhat higher than that 
recorded for the previous month, the number 
of workers involved being almost twice as 
large as in July when only one-half the num- 
ber of strikes occurred. As compared with 
August, 1932, while the same number of strikes 
was recorded, the number of workers involved 
and the time loss incurred showed a very 
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steep decline from the same month last year 
when disputes involving 600 coal miners in 
Alberta, 800 fur factory workers in Toronto, 
Ont., and 3,000 men’s clothing factory workers 
in Montreal, P.Q., caused an approximate time 
loss of 15,000 working days, 12,000 working 
days and 25,000 working days respectively. 
There were in existence during the month 
seventeen disputes, involving 2,526 workers 
and resulting in a time loss of 18,762 working 
days, as compared with eight disputes, involv- 
ing 1,556 workers and resulting in a time loss 
of 13,775 working days in July. In August, 
1932, there were on record seventeen disputes, 
involving 4,612 workers and resulting in a 
time loss of 51,815 working days. At the end 
of the month there were five disputes in pro- 
gress involving approximately 467 workers. 
These figures do not include those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected, but which had not been 
called off by the union. 


During the past month the 


Industrial Department received reports 
Disputes from the Boards of Concili- 
Investigation ation and _ Investigation 
Act. established under the In- 

dustrial Disputes Investi- 


gation Act in connection with disputes be- 
tween (1) the Winnipeg Electric Company 
and certain of its employees; and (2) the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and its 


locomotive firemen and enginemen. ‘Iwo 
Boards were established to inquire into 
disputes respectively between the two 
principal railway companies and _ their 


clerical staffs, and between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and (a) certain of their clerks, 
freight handlers, etc., and (b) their clerks and 
other classes on the headquarters staff. Par- 
ticulars of the proceedings under the Act dur- 
ing the month, with the text of the reports 
mentioned above, are given on page 878. 


The death occurred in 
Death of Hon. Ottawa on August 25 of the 
G. D. Robertson, Honourable Senator Gideon 
former Minister D. Robertson former Minis- 
of Labour ter of Labour, after a 

lengthy illness. The news of 
his passing was received with widespread regret 
and tributes to his high character and accom- 
plishments were received from many different 
quarters. 

He was appointed to the Senate in January, 
1917, during the administration of Sir Robert 
Borden, and became a Minister without Port- 
folio in the Dominion Cabinet in the follow- 
ing fall. In November, 1918, he was named 
Minister of Labour and continued in this 
portfolio in the administration of Rt. Hon. 


Arthur Meighen until 1921. In 1980 he was 
re-appointed as Minister of Labour, and in 
addition to his other duties, was charged with 
the organization of unemployment relief. 
During his incessant application to this work, 
Senator Robertson was attacked by an illness 
from which he never recovered and retired on 
account of ill health in February, 1982. 

At the age of 19 he had become a railway 
telegrapher and in 1908 was chosen General 
Chairman of the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers on the Canadian Pacific Railway. . In 
1915 he was elected International Vice-Presi- 
dent of this organization and served continu- 
ously in this office—excepting for the period 
that he was in the Cabinet—until the recent 
convention of the Order in Montreal last May 
when he was made a Vice-President Retired. 

During his first term of office as Minister 
of Labour, Senator Robertson was called upon 
to deal with labour problems of exceptional 
difficulty and became a successful mediator 
in numerous labour disputes. The establish- 
ment of the Canadian Railway Board of Ad- 
justment No. 1, a permanent organization for 
the disposal of any disputes arising out of 
agreements between the operating trades, 
telegraphers and track men of the Canadian 
Railway systems and the employing com- 
panies, was due largely to his efforts. Among 
his other achievements as Minister was the 
establishment of the Employment Service of 
Canada, and the Technical Education Act, 
which furnished federal aid towards vocational 
education in all parts of the country. 

Senator Robertson took an important part 
in the establishment. of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations 
and served as President of the International 
Labour Conference at its Sixteenth Session in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in 1932. 


An industrial council has 
Industrial been formed at Gatineau 
council for Mills, Quebec, one of the 
fibre board plants of International 
industry Fibre Board, Limited, a 


subsidiary company of the 
Canadian International Paper Company. The 
Council is composed of six members, three 
representing the Company and three the 
workers. The general manager of the plant 
will act as chairman but without voting power. 
The Council’s function will be to discuss any 
problems that may arise concerning the mill 
and to submit to the management recom- 
mendations for their solution. The first meet- 
ing was to be held on September 11, when a 
vice-chairman and secretary were to be elected. 
The representatives of the workers will also 
select one of their number to serve on a 
general industrial council made up of repre- 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1933 1932 
August July June August July June 
Trade, external aggregate....... CNT ae eel e 87,604, 081 80,091,319 78,382,384 78,739,042 82,350, 880 
Imports, merchandise for 
Consnmmption uN). cuyo ee CE er es, 35, 738, 380 33,618,905 36,527, 262 35,710,571 40,743,105 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 51,345,011 45,967,773 41,314, 120 42,318, 084 40,852,190 
Customs duty Collected ee: FITS iss tee.t dee ae Ae 5,704, 928 5, 636, 451 6,305, 230 6, 281, 483 7,944,090 
Bank debits to individual 
OSE 04 eae he lp ip oll olla tbls 3,527,824,087| 2,982,417,580] 2,115,674,903| 2,175,590,512| 2,202,785, 422 
Bank notes in circulation........ $ |.............- 132,186,129 137, 742,040 127,774, 826 134,570,441 136, 295,915 
Bank deposits, savings.......... 8 J........e see 1,379, 856,960} 1,386, 930,428} 1,366,546,598] 1,363,172,444|] 1,373, 265,341 
Bank loans, commercial, Rae th Say dl at mealpaeut ee 889,085,311 899,782,928! 1,004,018,372| 1,028, 450,440] 1,037,313,917 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— ' 
Common stocks............+..+-: 78-7 83-8 74-7 59-0 49-6 43-2 
Preferred stocks...........0+-2++- 61-7 61-9 58-5 52-9 49-5 45-2 
(4) Index of interest rates..... ce we 95-0 96-7 97-1 103-3 110-6 114-4 
(2) geet up olesale Index 
Bh Ale AAI Sh haa a 69-4 70-5 67-6 66-7 . 66-4 
(2) Prices, eal. Family Bud- ore 
Pla ee late isi shes one (ata eke ave.er ei 15-96 15-48 15-41 16-42 16-21 16:20 
Bicses failures, number........|... LCE la ales ares yee eam 158 179 175 176 
Business failures, liabilities... $ |.0.0....0.....Jec- cece ewe eee 2,338, 726 3,794, 281 2,986, 840 3,794, 281 
(2) Employment, index number, pT it 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 87-1 84-5 80-7 86-3 88-7 89-1 
(?) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age, (trade union members)... 21-2 21-8 23-8 21-8 21-9 22-1 
Tnimipration s.r tists alse 4 tes Be ANS) he ees oe, 1,370 1,424 1,944 1,974 2,562 
Railway— 
(®) Car seal revenue 
(freiglyt) ous... Berens ata. se cars 161, 487 156, 432 156, 507 154, 865 150,113 163, 996 
(?) Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings........ $ 13,376, 756 13, 282,596 13,526,022 12,447,578 12,789, 869 13,797,710 
(7) Operating expenses........ SU AG 5 Oa ae AER ft Oe re PRR EL 10, 725, 649 11,214,700 10, 875, 823 11,272,616 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
ZrOSS CAPMINEA MeL eke ae OT [PE Madman . 10, 142, 427 10, 439, 631 10, 166, 228 9,669, 343 10,496, 801 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
ANGST ees Sees Ad ilat Sts Syl eee es: 8,774, 047 8,390, 244 9,469, 022 - 8,809, 634 8,918, 185 
Steam railways, freight in 

CONTITLOS eee neh lc ter cs er eae Bete 2,132,619,867) 1,572,073,590] 1,568,504,165| 2,023,059, 884 
Building permits............... reel fy eee eee oe te ae 2,082,302 , 535, 948 3,331,278 4,412,169 5, 028,324 
(8) Contracts awarded.......... $ 9,479,900 12, 651, 000 8, 086, 200 12, 688, 500 12,540,100 12,154, 700 
Mineral Production— 

Pigirone eas 4 lasers tons 304.288 31, 689 857 5,992 eh br 8,163 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons 48,659 49,076 31, 602 26,710 ve 18,118 

Ferro-aloys ees some ne. hess tons 1,770 1, 266 932 871 893 

Coal) iiss Peliosis Babin os Bianairale ac TONG | ialtorasicleie wade 675, 631 690, 790 720,478 651, 510 749, 453 
Crude petroleum imports....... Caer LS Beale Ce ha 118, 270,000 121,120,000 89, 780, 000 104, 210, 000 113,950,000 
Rubberjimports yak vanes s.nee se RRs FR MA 2,670,000 3,228,000 2,173,000 3, 495. 000 6,349, 000 
Cottoniimports) ..s.256 vs. 5 STOMA tala Sutek at 9,790,000 7,440,000 5,995, 000 3,590,000 4,486,000 
Wool, raw imports Bp Asda de 16°19) eae cee hierar eres 1, 246, 000 1,538,000 670, 000 344,000 816,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

TONE SR LIA, So a eS lea GREG Ae oacesst irae 180,710,512 183,131,161 121,073,035 129,013,086 178, 540, 469 
Flour production.....,......... Dr lee tet ohare hock. ee Dora 1,186,006 1, 272,009 1,201,965 1,151,286 
(°) Sugar manufactured......... FDS? tains as obenicee 57,332,368 89, 254,010 101,700,000 92,583,064 73,721, 634 
Footwear production.......... DAITS| Ss... RR 1,974, 867 1,965, 647 1,708,359 1,379, 484 1,559,192 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average....... Kawai ean dere ache 46,537,000 45, 697,000 39, 684, 000 37,277,000 39,941, 000 
Sales of insurance............... 3 (| ARR Se 29,998,000 32,154,000 28,124,000 34, 226, 000 40,744, 000 
INGWSDIING. jeiae osc as eee s tees CORR anions kel. 180,390 171, 420 157,920 142, 490 161,370 
Automobiles passenger)... eset paseo ca nee baits oa 5,322 6,005 3,166 6,773 6,308 
Index of Physical Volume of 

DUSINESS Hay onions clara loco me wich se 84-1 82-2 78-1 78-3 81-4 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. «.....000030feeeees vines 82-6 79-8 73-6 74-2 76-9 

Minoralproductions.... ns secloceerial eerste 78-3 95-0 84-8 83-4 92-3 

IM ANUITACCOTING eek oiacaie crete ss eiebse of sohstee exes ela es 88-2 85-7 75-5 76-9 82-1 

Constructions... cca cneiees Gee ores 34-0 19-6 37-1 39-4 28-1 

IBIGELTIC POW OPtc delostas onee Oh ee eral eaetce maces 160-7 149-0 137-1 129-0 130-5 
DISTRIBUTION Atos cctonsccetent Goer corer 88-4 88-9 90-4 89-6 93-7 

Mrade employments: eee Wales ee dea 111-9 112-2 114-0 115-3 115-9 

KO ATIGAC INES ey 055s cosec operon eae Ae eu 62-6 66-8 64-3 60:5 70-3 

TIN POLESts ec Ae ucla eee loot ae yee 59-7 56-7 63-8 63-2 69-7 

ES XPOTES INANE TNR Se eae ete Fo: 5) 54] sees Mie ENS ae 71-5 65-3 63-0 62-9 59°3 





(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 

(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(4) Figures for end of previous month. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending August 26, 1933, and corresponding previous periods. 

(°) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending July 15, and June 17, 1933; August 13, July 16, and June 18 , 1932. 
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sentatives from all the mills of the Canadian 
International Paper Company. The meetings 
of the general council will be held at the head 
office of the company in Montreal. 

The plan is also being applied at the mill 
of the International Fiber Board, Limited, 
the Three Rivers mill of the Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Company, and the Dalhousie 
mill of the New Brunswick International Paper 
Company. It was recently adopted at fifteen 
plants of the International Paper Company 
in the United States. 


The Hon. C. J. Arcand, 
Hours of Werk Minister of Labour of Que- 
Act may be bec, announced on Septem- 


applied to 
tramways at 
Montreal 


ber 5 that the provincial 
government was considering 
the application of the pro- 
visions of the Hours of 
Work Act, 1933, to the motormen and con- 
ductors employed on the street railways at 
Montreal. Negotiations with the tramway 
company and employees had been, he said, 
already begun with a view to limiting the 
working time of these employees to 54 hours 
in a six-day working week. The purpose in 
view is to secure more equal distribution of 
employment among the 2,500 employees of 
the Montreal Tramways Company. The com- 
pany’s officials admitted that if the schedules 
were established on a basis of a six-day week 
instead of one of seven days, the shorter 
week would better distribute the wages and 
work available, but they pointed out that 
according to the terms of its agreement with 
the men the company was under the obliga- 
tion of preparing work schedules on a seven- 
day basis. 

The provisions of the Hours of Work Act 
were outlined in the Lasour Gazerts, July, 
1933, page 695, and the text of the orders 
governing the building industry in the Dis- 
trict of Montreal and in the rest of the Prov- 
ince were given respectively in the issues for 
July, page 701, and August, page 706. The 
Act enables the government, by Order in 
Council, to hmit the hours of labour in any 
industry or trade which does not compete with 
similar enterprises in other provinces. 


A national board of arbitra- 
tion has been appointed by 
President Roosevelt to 
decide all disputes growing 


National board 
to settle labour 
disputes in_. 


U.S.A. out of labour or industrial 

problems in the United 
States. Senator Robert F. Wagner, of New 
York, is the chairman, the other members 


being Professor Leo Wolman, of Columbia 
University; Gerard Swope, president of the 
General Electric Company; William Green, 
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president of the American Federation of 
Labor; John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America; Walter C. 
Teagle, president of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany; and Louis Kirstein, of William Filene’s 
Sons, Boston* This board has the power “to 
consider, adjust, and _ settle controversies 
arising through different interpretations of the 
‘blanket code’” (LABour Gazrerre, August, 
1933, page 785). 

The New York Times, in announcing the 
establishment of the board in its issue of 
August 18, stated as follows:— 

“The method that will be used by the 
board in disputes depends upon whether the 
industry involved has, or has not, concilia- 
tion machinery of its own. If it has, the 
dispute will be referred by the board to the 
conciliators within the industry. If not, the 
method will be as follows: On hearing from 
employers or workers that a dispute exists, 
the board’s first step will be to refer the 
question to the Board of Conciliation of the 
Department of Labour. The department will 
send conciliators into the field to seek an 
adjustment. If failure meets this effort the 
controversy will be taken up directly by the 
Labour Board, or by such central or local 
agencies as it may establish, in an attempt 
at arbitration. ... It is the hope of the 
National Labour Board that the need for its 
services may be limited by the setting up in 
various industries of machinery similar to that 
in the cotton textile industry. Each industry, 
it is suggested, might have a national board, 
with State boards and local adjustment com- 
mittees in the factories and plants.” 


The president of the 
Canadian Canadian Association of 
Garment Garment Manufacturers, 
Manufacturers Mr. Warren K. Cook 
and the attended the public hear- 
*°N.R.A.” ings of the United States 


Clothing industry at 
Washington in connection with the code of 
fair practices under the National Recovery 
Act (An outline of this code appears on 
another page of this issue). Subsequently, 
the Canadian Association sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to all branches of the needle trades, 
including both members and non-members of 
the Association. The Canadian Textile 
Journal, in its issue of August 25, states that 
the questionnaire asks members of the trade 
if they are in favour of the needle trades 
industry 1. Canada promoting an Industrial 





*An account of the plan adopted by this 
firm of retail merchants for giving their em- 
ployees a share in management appeared in 
the Lasour GaAzeETTr, April, 1930, page 413. 
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Recovery Bull similar to the one in force in 
the United States; also if they will support 
the efforts of the Canadian Association of 
Garment Manufacturers in making a similar 
measure effective in Canada. “Views are 
solicited on the advisability of the leaders of 
the group drafting a code of ethics, recom- 
mending standardization of hours and wages 
throughout the industry and _ co-operation 
with organized labour for the mutual benefit. 
Suggestions are invited for defining and 
curing the ills from which the industry has 
suffered for some considerable time. In brief 
the questionnaire is an attempt to obtain the 
views of all manufacturers in the industry on 
the question of complete economic rehabilita- 
tion. It is proposed that this objective shall 
be achieved through Federal approval of a 
code of fair trading practices sponsored by 
the majority of the manufacturers. 


“Whether such action,’ the Journal con- 
tinues, “can or will be supported by the 
federal or provincial Governments remains to 
be seen. Group action alone will do much 
to improve the tone of trading and is the 
preliminary to legislative action designed to 
place control of an industry in the hands of 
the representatives of the majority of its 
members, or to any measure of co-operation 
between industry and the state.” 


‘Other developments in the same _ direc- 
tion were seen in Canada during the past 
month. While the British Columbia Lum- 
ber and Shingle Manufacturers’ Association 
took no concerted action to fall into line 
with the industry in the United States, it 
was announced that seven shingle mills had 
introduced a six-hour working day for their 
employees. In Ontario a movement origin- 
ated by the mayor and City Council of 
Windsor for the adoption of a “fair wage or 
boycott” policy in connection with civic busi- 
ness, was discussed by several other city 
councils throughout the province. 


The Division of Industrial 


Advisory Hygiene of Ontario is men- 
service in tioned in the August issue 
industrial of Industrial Medicine 
hygiene. (Chicago) as setting an ex- 


ample to other public de- 
partments in providing an advisory service 
in industrial hygiene. The magazine cites 
the report of Dr. J. Grant Cunningham on the 
work of the Division in 1931, where the direc- 
tor describes the examinations made of the 
conditions of workers exposed to dust hazards: 
“The findings in all survey examinations are 
communicated in person to the plant physi- 
cian. Where the examinations indicate the 
presence of a hazard, the composite findings 


are submitted to the employer with recom- 
mendations for the control of the hazard, in- 
cluding subsequent examinations, provided by 
the employer, where this is considered desir- 
able.” 


In order to secure the 
participation of labour in 
the benefits of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act 
the American Federation 
of Labor has organized a 
campaign “to put every worker in a union.” 
Frank Morrison, secretary of the Federation, 
writing in a special organizing supplement to 
Labour (Washington), August 15, stated as 
follows: “All wage workers and _ salaried 
emplovees are eligible to membership in the 
American Federation of Labor through the 
local unions of the affihated international 
unions that have jurisdiction over their 
respective trades and callings. Where there 
is no opportunity for workers to establish 
membership in affiliated national or interna- 
tional unions, or in local unions directly 
chartered by the American Federation of 
Labor, they may join with their fellow 
workers in a local union or a federal labour 
union of mixed crafts and callings and secure 
a charter direct from ‘the Federation.”. 


Labour 
organization _ 
campaign in 
United States 


The Hon...’ ; Angus” (i. 
Old Age MacDonald, the newly 
Pension Act elected Premier of Nova 
to be effective in Scotia, announced on 
Nova Scotia September 5, that the 
first Order in Council of 


his government was a proclamation making 
effective the provisions of the Old Age 
Pensions Act, passed by the Provincial 
legislature in 1931 (an outline of this legis- 
lation appeared in the Lasour Gazerts, 
September, 1931, page 982). It provides that 
in the absence of any special appropriation 
of the Legislature, the moneys necessary for 
the purposes of the Act and agreements made 
thereunder are to be paid out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund of the Province. 
The lTLieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations for the carrying out of the 
Act and of any agreement and may appoint 
a Board of Review with power to determine 
doubtful cases. Pensions are exempt from 
taxation and from seizure, garnishment or 
other legal process and are _ unassignable. 
The receipt of a pension does not disqualify 
the pensioner from voting at provincial or 
municipal elections. 

Nova Scotia is the seventh of the nine 
provinces of Canada to pass concurrent 
legislation giving effect to the Old Age 
Pensions Act of the Dominion (Revised 
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Statutes of Canada, 1927, chapter 156, 
amended by Statutes of 1931, chapter 42). 
The provinces participating in the benefits 
of the Dominion Act, with the date of their 
entry into the system are as follows: British 
Columbia, September 1, 1927; Saskatchewan, 
May 1, 1928; Manitoba, September 1, 1928; 
Alberta, August 1, 1929; Ontario, November 1, 
1929; Prince Edward Island, July 1, 1933. 
The Northwest Territories were also brought 
in by Order in Council dated January 25, 
1929. The Act passed by the New Brunswick 
legislature in 1930 has not yet been made 
effective by the necessary proclamation. 


New orders of the Minimum 
Wage Board, affecting the 
minimum weekly rates to 
be paid to female employees 
in the boot, shoe and other 
leather trades in Quebec, 
appear on another page of this issue. The 
method of the Board in fixing these rates. is 
to divide the Province into zones according 
to the density of population, the minimum 
rates being adjusted to correspond with the 
cost of living in each division. This pro- 
cedure is also followed in Ontario and other 
provinces. .Complaints had reached the Board 
that the existing difference in the rates as 
between the city and the outside districts 
had re-acted unfavourably on certain indus- 
tries in Montreal. Accordingly the Board has 
now reduced the “spread” for the industries 
mentioned above, reducing the minimum wage 
for experienced workers at Montreal from 
$12.50 to $11 per week, and raising that for 
small municipalities from $8 to $9. Corre- 
sponding changes are made also in the 
minimum wages payable to apprentices. 


Women’s 
minimum wages 
in Province 

of Quebec 


Provision has been made in 
New Zealand for the settle- 
ment of approved persons 
on small farms in order to 
relieve unemployment. The 
Small Farms (Relief of 
Unemployment) Act, recently passed, author- 
izes the establishment of a board of three to 
five members to promote (with the assistance 
of such local committees as the board may 
deem necessary) the settlement of suitable 
Crown lands; or where in the opinion of the 
board sufficient areas of unoccupied Crown 
lands are not available for the purposes of 
the Act, the board may make arrangements 
for the acquisition by the Crown by way of 
purchase or by way of lease with the right 
of purchase of suitable areas of private land 
or for the resumption of suitable areas of 
Crown lands held under lease or licence. If 
in the opinion of the board any land suitable 


Settlement of 
unemployed on 
farms in 


New Zealand 
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for occupation under the Act is not being 
adequately used, that land may (subject to 
the right of the owner or occupier to appeal 
to a magistrate) be compulsorily acquired for 
the purposes of the Act. Lands acquired or 
resumed under the Act are to be leased with 
right of purchase to approved persons, or the 
board may arrange for the grant of a lease 
from a private owner to an approved person 
as lessee. The Board must fix, within the 
hmits laid down by the Act, an annual rent 
payable under such leases after arranging for 
a valuation of the land to be made. The 
rent payable during the first four years of 
the term of any lease granted under the 
provisions of the Act may in case of default 
by the lessee be paid out of the Unemploy- 
ment Fund. 


A special relief works 
Relief work scheme is now in effect in 
in Victoria, the State of Victoria, Aus- 
Australia tralia, for the purpose of 


providing employment for 
about -20,000 men. Its object is to eliminate 
as far as possible the payment of sustenance 
allowance and to provide instead relief in the 
form of wages for work perfonmed. The 
works undertaken will be financed entirely 
from funds that would ordinarily be applied 
to the payment of sustenance allowance, and 
the scheme will involve no increase in taxa- 
tion. The basic wage of the municipality in 
which the men are engaged will be paid, vary- 
ing from 9s. 10d. to 10s. 4d. a day. Unem- 
ployment men who are not physically fit will 
continue to draw sustenance, but those who 
are fit and who elect to do relief work will 
receive larger benefits in cash. It is proposed 
to pay single men 3s. a week more than those 
on sustenance and married men 4s. a week 
more, with 2s. 6d. for each child under 16 
years and 5s. for each child over 16 years. 
The work will be rationed, and the men will 
as far as possible be given continuous work 
involving no broken days. 

It is estimated that about 80 per cent of the 
men now drawing sustenance will be physically 
fit to participate in the plan; it was to be 
tried for a period of three months, starting 
if possible on July 1, 1933, and at the end 
of that time will be reviewed and modified 
in the light of the experience gained. 


On the occasion of the cen- 
tenary of the first appoint- 
ment of factory inspectors 
in Great Britain in 1832 the 
Chief Inspector of Factories 
and Workshops, in his re- 
port for 1932, reviews the progress in accident 
prevention during the past hundred years. He 


Progress of 
industrial 
safety in 
past century 
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points out that new processes, new machines, 
and new sources of power are constantly being 
introduced, with the result that there are 
always new problems to be met. For ex- 
ample, the greater use of electricity has 
brought with it special dangers, unthought of 
even a quarter of a century ago. Again, as 
one industrial disease is conquered, or at least 
disarmed, another arises to be fought. The 
old prevalent scourges of lead poisoning, phos- 
phorus necrosis, and anthrax have been largely 
overcome, only to be replaced by other 
diseases, such as occupational epithelioma and 
silicosis, the existence of which was only dimly 
appreciated until recent times. 

On the subject of accidents, the Chief In- 
spector remarks: “Accidents still exact far 
too heavy a toll, though there are signs that 
(leaving out of account the last two years, in 
which trade depression has materially affected 
the figures) the general level of fatal accidents 
is lower than formerly. From 1902 to 1914 
the numbers varied from about 1,000 to 1,300 
per annum, and in 1920 the highest number 
ever recorded (1,404) occurred; from 1921 to 
1930 these were consistently fewer, the num- 
bers ranging from about 840 to 980. Any simi- 
lar comparison for non-fatal accidents is in- 
validated by the successive changes in the 
standard of notification. ..... Again the 
cases of poisoning notifiable by medical prac- 
titioners under section 73 of the Factory Act 
of 1901 are now far less numerous, notwith- 
standing successive extensions to new diseases 
and the presumably higher standard of report- 
ing. From another aspect the fact that with- 
in recent years the number of prosecutions 
has greatly declined, and was, for 1982, one 
half of the number in 1902, may be taken as 
a favourable sign.” 

The Chief Inspector observes that the stan- 
dard of factory conditions in Great Britain 
was long in advance of, and is still equal to, 
that of any other country; this could never 
have been achieved by the efforts of a small 
body of Government officials alone, without 
the willing comphance, help, and friendliness 
of the employers and workers actually engaged 


in industry. “The main function of the (fac- 
tory) inspector to-day is instruction (on 
matters within the law) and advice (on 


matters outside the law), rather than compul- 
sion.” 





The Ontario Government recently issued an 
order, to take effect on September 1, increas- 
ing the rate of pay in the construction relief 
camps in Northern Ontario from $5 to $10 a 
month, with board. Between 40 and 50 of 
these camps are located in the north, the 
majority of them being scattered along the 
links of the projected trans-Canada highway. 
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The cost of living in the United States de- 
clined 2.9 per cent between December 1932 
and June 1933, according to the semi-annual 
survey by the Bureau of Labour Statistics. 
Food decreased 2 per cent; clothing, 1.4 per 
cent; rents, 7.8 per cent; fuel and light, 5.4 
per cent; and miscellaneous items, 2.4 per 
cent; while house-furnishing goods increased 
0.2 per cent. Comparing June 1932 with June 
1933, there was a decrease of 5.5 per cent in 
cost of living as a whole. 





A survey of 8,722 persons employed on made 
work in Philadelphia showed considerably 
over 90 per cent of men jobless because of 
business conditions beyond their control. Most 
of the workers had lost their jobs toward the 
close of the summer of 1930. Approximately 
94 per cent had become unemployed since the 
summer of 1929. The previous wages of these 
workers compared quite favourably with the 
wages of others in similar occupations in the 
State. About 40 per cent of the whites and 
60 per cent of the Negroes had had to resort 
to charity before they obtained made work. 
The outstanding conclusion of the investigators 
is that planned co-operative group action is 
essential for dealing effectively with problems 
of unemployment and destitution. 





Members of the medical profession in the 
Province of Quebec have chosen a committee 
of six members, to act as “liaison” between 
the profession and the Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission in matters pertain- 
ing to medical services rendered under the 
terms of the Act. The committee consists of 
Dr. P. C. Dagneau and Dr. A. Rousseau, of 
Quebec: Dr. A .T. Bazin, Dr. B. G. Bour- 
geois, Dr. F. A. C. Scrimger and Dr. E. Trot- 
tier, of Montreal. The new committee will 
be officially recognized at the next meeting 
of the Medical Association of the Province 
of Quebec. 


Compulsory labour service for all young 
men in Germany will begin on January 1, 1934. 
Physical disability is reported to be the only 
ground for exemption. Each one subject to 
the service will be required to work 6 hours 
a day for 6 months. One or two hours are to 
be given to instruction in political science 
and certain periods of the day to sports and 
recreation. Clothing, food, shelter, and all 
necessary equipment are to be furnished by 
the Government. No wages are to be paid, 
but a few cents per day will be given for 
“nocket money.’ The men will be engaged 
on various kinds of public works, including 
reforestation. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


URING the month of August the De- 
partment of Labour received the reports 

of two Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to deal 
with disputes between (1) the Winnipeg Elec- 
tric Company and certain of its employees 
being motormen, conductors and busmen, and 
employees of the mechanical, track and gas 
production departments, and (2) the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company and certain of 
its employees being members of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 
Two Boards of Conciltation and Investiga- 
tion were established by the Minister on 
August 28 to enquire into disputes between 
the two principal Canadian railways and their 
clerical staffs, arismg out of a further 10 per 
cent wage deduction proposed by the com- 
panies in addition to the 10 per cent deduction 
already in effect .i.e., a total deduction on the 
pay-rolls of 20 per cent from wages calculated 
at the schedule basic rates of pay. Three 
thousand employees, being clerks, freight 
handlers and station employees, and subsidi- 
ary groups are involved in the dispute with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. The 
personnel of the Board in this case is as fol- 


lows: Mr. Lynn B. Spencer, K.C., of Welland, 
Ontario, chairman, appointed by the Minister 
of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
Messrs. George &. Currie, of Montreal, and 
W. F. O'Connor, K.C. of Toronto, nominees 
of the company and employees, respectively. 

The other Board was established to deal 
with two applications which had been re- 
ceived from the Canadian National Railways, 
embracing approximately 5,100 employees, 
being (1) clerks, freight handlers, labourers 
and miscellaneous classes as per system wage 
agreements of August 1, 1929, employees of 
the ferry service between Tormentine, N.B., 
and Borden, P.E.I., and the wharf employees 
at Halifax, N.S., and (2) clerks and other 
classes on the headquarters staffs. The mem- 
bership of this Board is as follows: The Hon- 
ourable Mr. Justice Louis Cousineau, of 
Aylmer, P.Q., chairman, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other Board members, 
Mr. F. C. Dobell, of Montreal, nominated by 
the employer, and the Reverend Russell Mc- 
Gillivray, of Ottawa, nominated by the em- 
ployees. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Winnipeg Electric Company 
and Its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established on May 1 to deal with a dispute 
between the Winnipeg Electric Company and 
certain of its employees being motormen, con- 
ductors and busmen, and employees of the 
mechanical, track and gas production depart- 
ments, forwarded its report to the Minister 
of Labour on August 12. The dispute related 
to the company’s proposal to reduce wages 
and effect certain changes in working con- 
ditions, 990 employees being directly affected. 
The composition of the Board was as follows: 
the Honourable Mr. Justice A. K. Dysart, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, chairman, appointed by 
the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other Board 
members, Messrs. Ernest T. Leech, K.C., and 
Allan Meikle, both of Winnipeg, nominated 
by the company and employees, respectively. 

The report of the Board deals in some de- 
tail with each phase of the dispute and is 
signed by all three members. The Board’s 
recommendations as to wage rates are con- 
tained in supplementary paragraphs signed by 
the chairman and Mr. Leech. Mr. Meikle 


dissents from the recommendations concern- 
ing wages and also concerning the contracting 
out of the St. Mary’s Road bus service and 
has submitted a minority report on these sub- 
jects. Following is the text of the Board’s 
report and of the minority report. 


Report of Board 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, 
August 12, 1933. 


The Honourable, Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir,—The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established by you on May 17, 1983, 
to deal with disputes between the Winnipeg 
Electric Railway and certain of its employees 
engaged in its: 

(a) Traffic Department 

(b) Mechanical Department 

(c) Track Department 

(d) Gas Producing Department 
having now completed their work beg to sub- 
mit herewith their report. 
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The Board, consisting of Mr. Ernest T. 
Leech, K.C.. of Winnipeg, appointed on the 
recommendation of the employer, Mr. Allan 
Meikle, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, appointed on 
the recommendation of the employees, and the 
Honourable Mr. Justice A. K. Dysart, of Win- 
nipeg, appointed third member and Chairman 
of the Board, held their first meeting on May 
20 for organization purposes. 


Attempts to effect conciliation were then 
made, but were soon abandoned as hopeless. 


The Board then invited the parties to pro- 
duce evidence and argument in support of their 
respective contentions, and the first meeting 
for this purpose was held on May 25, and the 
parties appeared by their representatives as fol- 
lows :— 

For the Employer: C. H. Dahl, L. Palk and 

he Knox, 

For the Employees of the Traffic Depart- 
ment (Motormen, Conductors and Bus- 
men, 675 in all): Alex Hume, E. Armstrong, 
R. B. Russell. 

For the Employees in the Mechanical De- 
partment (200 in all): A. Hume, W. S. 
McLean, 8S. Johnson. 

For the Employees of the Track Depart- 
ment (75 in all): A. Hume, J. Lowesky, 
P. Kosman. 

For the Employees of the Gas Department 
(40 in all): R. B. Russell, L. Tofts and E. 
Maturn. 


The hearings continued quite regularly for 
several weeks, but not continuously, and there 
were several adjournments of considerable 
lengih made at the request, and for the con- 
venience, of the parties. The whole period 
covered by the sittings extended over many 
weeks. 

During the course of these hearings two new 
questions, both outside the scope of our orig- 
inal submission, arose, and, with your authority 
or approval, were dealt with, and are included 
in this report. 

These are (1) Alleged breach by Company of 
existing wage agreement. (2) St. Mary’s bus 
route. 

The nature of the investigation was such 
that it called for an examination of the whole 
financial structure and operations of the Com- 
pany in both the Railway utility and the Gas 
Producing Departments. This breadth of the 
scope was necessitated by the Company’s de- 
mand for a reduction of wage rates based on 
its financial inability to continue paying pres- 
ent rates—a demand that was vigorously re- 
sisted by the employees whose demand for 
increased rates was predicated upon the Com- 
pany’s ability to pay same. In addition to the 


wage question common to all the employees, 
each of four departments presented a list of 
other matters calling for decision, some of 
them involving considerable investigation and 
material. In all more than one hundred ex- 
hibits were filed, many of them voluminous 
and complicated, being subjected to elabora- 
tion by the one, and to scrutiny by others, of 
the opposing parties. After conclusion of 
evidence and argument the Board found that 
a proper consideration of the material scat- 
tered all through these exhibits involved much 
work and consumed a great deal of time. 

In dealing with the matters specifically, it 
will be convenient to deal first with each De- 
partment in turn touching on the questions re- 
lating respectively to these Departments, and 
then to deal generally with those matters 
which are common to these Departments. 


Traffic Department 


The first brief submitted by the employees 
of this Department sets out a lst of the 
changes or improvements now desired by these 
men, as follows:— 

(1) The employees are asking that the wage 
rate of 1931 be restored. 

(2) That 12 days’ holidays with pay be 
granted each year commencing with the year 
1933. 

(3) That all busses be equipped with ad- 
justable seats. 

(4) That all runs be posted for selection, 
including change off crews and relief men. 

(5) All bus works, including chartered work, 
not now on the sign-up sheets be given out 
according to seniority. 

(6) That the furnishing of Bond for $40 
Working Fund be granted. 

(7) The providing of ticket holders, free of 
charge, by the Company. 

(8) Change in Regulations governing uni- 
forms, 

(9) Schedules to conform to seven-hour day. 

(10) The spread-time be reduced from 
thirteen hours to eleven hours. 

(11) A lay-in time of three minutes on each 
trip at the end of the route. 

(12) Change in Motor Bus operation. 

(13) Change in regard to backing up of 
cars at any time without a conductor in rear- 
platform. 

(14) Extra facilities for the purchase of 
tickets. 

(15) A change in the grievance clause. 

Dealing with these requests seriatim:— 


Item (1) “Wage rate”.—This will be con- 
sidered later in this report. 
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Item (2), “Holidays with pay”—This like- 
wise will be dealt with later. 

Item (3), “All busses to be equipped with 
adjustable seats.’"—The Board are of the 
opinion that this would be a convenience to 
the men, adding to their comfort if not to 
their efficiency, and can be effected without 
very great expense. We recommend that the 
Company comply with this request as soon 
as its finances will permit. 


Item (4), “That all runs be posted for 
selection.”—This means selection under senior- 
ity rule. So far as we can learn this rule is 
fairly well observed at the present time, but 
as this is a matter which affects the good rela- 
tionship amongst the men we recommend that 
in future the rule be observed more closely. 


Item (5), “All bus work, including work 
not now on the sign up sheets, be given out 
according to seniority.”—-The Company claims 
‘that this is now done, according to the Senior- 
ity Rule, which itself makes all seniority 
preferences “subject to efficiency,” and that 
the question of efficiency for bus work is a 
matter for the Company to decide. As against 
this, the men claim that the rule is not always 
observed and that efficient bus drivers have 
been passed over in favour of junior drivers. 
It is admitted that efficiency goes further than 
mechanical ability to operate the mechanism of 
a bus and has to do somewhat with the appear- 
ance, address and other qualifications of bus- 
men. The Board think that any complaints 
as to the application of the Seniority Rule in 
this connection may properly be taken up by 
grievance committees. 


Item (6), “That the furnishing of a bond 
for $40 Working Fund be granted.”—The pur- 
pose of this request is to meet possible losses 
from Motormen and Drivers robberies while 
on duty. Such robberies are of so rare occur- 
rence that the Company takes the position 
that the cost of furnishing such bonds would 
be greater than the actual loss sustained 
through such robberies, and that it prefers to 
take the risk of such loss rather than to 
furnish the bond. In no case does it at- 
tempt to hold an employee liable for such 
loss if he is innocent. The Board are of the 
opinion that the Company should not be re- 
quired to furnish such Bonds. 

Item (7), “ Providing for ticket holders free 
of charge by the Company’”—This will be 
a convenience to the motormen especially of 
one man cars, but at the present time there 
are many types of such holders, and the Com- 
pany, while willing eventually to provide hold- 
ers, prefer to wait until some standardized type 
of holder is available. The Board will recom- 


mend that as soon as such holder is available 
it be supplied to the men. 

Item (8), “Change in regulations governing 
uniforms”—The men ask for relaxation otf 
the rules respecting the use of uniforms while 
on duty. This is a small matter that the 
Board feel will now be adjusted satisfactorily. 
The Company’s assurance that this will be 
done satisfies the Board on this point. A 
larger question in connection with uniforms, 
however, is that the Company desires to re- 
duce the number of uniforms, or the frequency 
with which it has been supplying uniforms to 
the men, and to do away with pea-jackets, 
and to furnish overcoats only once in every 
three years instead of in every second year. 
The Board are of the opinion that if any 
substantial saving can be effected in this way 
the men should co-operate with the Company 
to that end. Neatness in appearance is in 
the interests both of the Company and of 
the men. Warmth and comfort of the men 
is likewise in the interests of efficiency. We 
feel that the change as recommended in this 
respect should be at least given a trial especi- 
ally in view of the Company’s financial diffi- 
culties. 

Item (9), “Schedule to conform to seven 
hour day”’—The last agreement in force, 
which expired January 31, 1983, but which in 
at least most respects has been continued in 
force pending the disposition of this dispute, 
provides for two schedules of rates of wages— 
one based on a seven hour day and another, a 
lower one, on an eight hour day. The men, 
having the choice in the matter, have elected to 
work the seven hour day, in order most com- 
mendably to distribute the available work over 
a larger number of men. This they have done 
on the lower eight hour schedule of rates. 
They now ask that in future the seven hour 
day with its correspondingly higher wage rule 
be universally adopted in this service. 

The Company takes the position that it has 
no objection to the men working the seven 
hour day, provided that the hourly rate of 
wages is not thereby increased over the rates 
which would prevail on an eight hour day 
basis. Without at this point dealing with 
the general question of wage rates, the Board 
agree with the Company’s position in this 
matter that the men may elect to work the 
seven hour day provided such election does 
not impose on the Company any increase in 
the unit cost of such work. 

ltem (10), “That spread time be reduced 
from 13 hours to 11 hours.”—“Spread time ” 
is the period during which the employee does 
his day’s work—the period between the begin- 
ning of the first run and the end of the last 
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run. The runs aggregate the day’s work. 
Thirteen hours is a long period within which 
to do seven or eight hours’ work, and the 
Board recommends that as far as possible 
this period be reduced to eleven hours. This 
recommendation is put forward in the hope 
and belief that if acted upon it will improve 
the comforts of the men, without seriously 
affecting the efficiency of the Company’s ser- 
vice. 


Ttem (11), “A lay-in of three minutes at 
the end of each trip at the end of the route.”— 
“TLay-in” time means a period at the end of 
a run, to elapse before the return trip is 
begun. It is intended to allow ample time 
for the performance of duties incidental to 
beginning the return trip—turning the car, or 
reversing the trolley, changing signs and other 
matters. The men request that three minutes 
be allowed them for this purpose. The Com- 
pany maintains that lay-in time is impractic- 
able and in many instances is out of the ques- 
tion—for instance, where a trip ends in a 
down town section of the city, or where a 
trip ends with a loop. To allow lay-in time 
in the one case would impede and hold up 
traffic intolerably, and in the other there is 
no occasion for it. In all, there are relatively 
few runs on which this request could reason- 
ably apply, and even then the necessity of 
same could be avoided by the construction of 
loops at those places. The Board therefore 
recommend that loops be constructed as soon 
as the Company’s finances permit. 


Item (12), “ Change in motor bus operation.” 
At the present time the Company train a cer- 
tain number of its employees for operating 
busses. The employees ask that all men who 
so desire be so trained. The Company says 
that there are now more men so trained than 
ean be employed. This statement is not 
denied. In these circumstances the request 
of the men ought not to be pressed, but the 
existing agreement should stand in this re- 
spect. 

Item (13), “Change in regard to backing 
up of cars at any time without a conductor 
on the rear platform.” The backing up of 
one man cars is occasionally attended with 
danger, and this is recognized by the Com- 
pany. The danger is very slight in and 
around the barns where people are familiar 
with car operations, but is greater at the end 
of routes where cars are turned on “ Y’s.” 
Still the cost of maintaining a competent per- 
gon ait each “Y” to guard in backing cars is 
an expense that the Company is unwilling to 
undertake. In the history of the operations 
very few accidents have occurred in such back- 
ing, and, while the Board do not feel that the 


men should be called upon to be instruments 
of inflicting injury to others in the course of 
dangerous operations, we feel that, in its 
present circumstances, the Company ought not 
to be called upon to provide such service. 
After all if the car operator is careful any re- 
sponsibility for accidents is on the Company 
or the person injured. 

Item (14), “Extra facilities for the pur- 
chase of tickets.” Street car tickets are now 
available for the conductors and motormen 
and busmen at two car barns, one in the 
north end of the city and the other near 
the south end of the city. Tickets are avail- 
able and may be purchased in the morning 
before the runs or at the end of the day for 
the ensuing day’s run. There is no occasion 
for providing extra facilities for those who 
have the first and last runs during the day. 
But there are many runs during the course of 
the day which begin and end in parts of the 
city far removed from said barns. The men 
ask that facilities be provided in the Com- 
pany’s main office at the corner of Notre 
Dame and Portage for the sale of tickets to 
the men who work on these day trips. The 
Board think that such service might be pro- 
vided with a little or no additional expense 
to the Company and recommend its installa- 
tion. At the same time they record their 
views that such facilities if provided ought 
not to be ‘abused. 

Item (15) “Change in grievance clause.” At 
the present time considerable inconvenience 1s 
entailed on the employees who live in the 
suburbs of the City by having to report in 
their off time in connection with any com- 
plaint that may be received against them. The 
men urge that more consideration be shown 
them as to the time of reporting for such 
complaints, especially if the complaint is of a 
trifling nature or if the complainant has not 
disclosed his name. They also maintain that 
complaints ought not to be entered up in their 
record sheets unless fully proven; and that 
where a complaint once made is denied by the 
employee, the matter should end there and 
not be recorded against him unless the com- 
pany proves the charge. We think the con- 
tention of the men fair and urge its acceptance 
by the Company. 

Where an employee is detained from his 
work to answer a charge under investigation 
against him, he should be paid for the time 
he so loses from such work unless the charge 
is proven. 


Pull-out and Pull-in Time 


The Company asks that the ten minutes 
now allowed for pull-out time and the five 
minutes now allowed for pull-in time be elimin- 
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ated from the working period for which its 
men are paid. The Board think that the re- 
quest is on a par with the men’s request for 
holidays—that in the last analysis rates of pay 
for actual hours of work could cover this item. 
But the men much prefer to have this result 
attained in this its present form, and the Board 
acquiesce. 


Mechanical Department 


The Brief for the Mechanical Department 
contains a list of matters which the men press 
to have embodied in an agreement as 
follows:— 


A. Restoration of the wages in effect prior 
to February 1, 1982. 

B. Two weeks’ holiday each year with pay. 

C. Introduction of a classification to be 
known as “Car Wiremen Helper”, and rates 
of pay for same. 

D. Increase in rate of pay for “Sheet Metal 
Worker ”’. 

E. Introduction of a classification to be 
known as “Sheet Metal Worker’s Helper”, 
and rates of pay for same. 

F. Increase in rate of pay for “ Motor Re- 
pairmen” of box type motor. 

G. Introduction of classification to be known 
as “ Motor Repairmen’s Helper”, and rates of 
pay for same. 

H. Introduction of classification to be known 
as “Pipefitters Helpers” and rates of pay for 
same. 

I. Changes in Clause “ Hours of work”. 

J. Introduction of new section to be known 
as “Conditions Governing Hours of Work”. 

Here again items A and B, restoration of 
wages and establishment of holidays, will be 
dealt with later. 

Items C. E. G and H, proposed new classifi- 
cations of helpers and rates of pay for same. 
The whole question of mechanics and their 
helpers has been fully discussed and considered 
and it seems to the Board that all “ Mech- 
anics” properly so called while doing mech- 
anics work, should draw uniform rates of wages. 
And further that all “helpers” properly so 
called while doing the work of a helper, should 
likewise receive uniform rates of pay. We re- 
cognize that in the organization of the Com- 
pany’s shops many men are moved around 
from work to work as the circumstances re- 
quire. We recommend therefore that the Com- 
pany and its employees should get together 
and agree upon what work may properly be 
classed as “helper’s” work. We realize that 
much of the rough work or assistance given a 
mechanic is not properly the work of a 
“helper”, as such, but rather that of a labour- 
er; the distinction between a labourer helping 
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a mechanic, and a helper assisting a mechanic 
cught to be defined, and can only be defined 
as far as the Board is concerned by the parties 
themselves based upon general usage and 
understanding in the various trades. The ratio 
between mechanic’s rate of pay and the helper’s 
rate of pay in several departments now exist- 
ing seems to be that the helper receives about 
sixty per cent of the mechanic’s rate. The in- 
troduction of such classifications and rates, 
however, would have to be safeguarded by 
some proviso that no helper’s work would be 
paid for as such unless it continued for some 
definite concrete period, say, one or two hours 
at a time. 

In connection with the introduction of help- 
er’s classification, the company have expressed 
a willingness to admit two of them provided 
the men accept two other classifications of 
helpers, namely, carpenters’ helpers and 
painters’ helpers. A painter’s helper would 
eliminate the present classification of brush- 
man. The Board are of the opinion the classi« 
fication of mechanics and helpers should be 
applied uniformly in all the recognized trades 
in harmony with the practice in many other 
shops. 

Item “D” proposes to place sheet metal 
workers in the class of mechanics with mech- 
anics’ rate of pay. Under the existing agree- 
ment sheet metal workers get a rate lower 
than mechanics—but this is because of historic 
development of this job in the Company’s 
shops. The Board think that sheet metal work- 
ing is a recognized mechanical trade, and 
should be so treated. 

Item “F” proposes an increase of the pay 
rate for Motor Repairmen. This is admitted 
by the work of a “specialist” and stands be- 
tween the shop mechanics on the one hand and 
helpers on the other. Motor Repairmen now 
get about seventy per cent of a mechanic’s rate 
of pay, and the Board think this percentage 
or ratio should be increased but must leave 
the parties to settle the precise rate. 

Item “G”—“Introduction of classification 
of Motor Repairmen’s helpers.” The Board 
cannot see any place for this classification in 
the present organization of the Company’s 
shops. 

Item “I”—Changes in clause “Hours of 
work.” With a shortened day the men desire 
that their work time and their spare time shall 
be better segregated or grouped, so as to 
afford longer periods of off time. This request 
being reasonable, being a matter of conveni- 
ence for the men, and so far as it can be ar- 
ranged by the Company without dislocation of 
service ought to be acceded to. 

Item “J ”—“‘ Conditions governing hours of 
work.” This item proposes to introduce several 
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clauses for the convenience of the men relat- 
ing to minor details in work. What has been 
said in respect of Item “I” applies here. If 
these matters can be adjusted to suit the men 
without inconveniencing the Company’s oper- 
ations we feel that same should be recom- 
mended. 

Item: The classification of Pitmen helpers 
needs mentioning. The evidence shows that 
the pitmen’s helper does work of similar qua- 
lity and importance with that of the Pitmen 
leader, but has not the responsibility for the 
work. For that reason he receives a rate of 
pay higher than other helpers, and in order 
that possible misunderstanding may be cleared 
up we recommend that “pitmen helpers” be 
eliminated as a class of workmen, and that 
hereafter the pit crew consist of two men, 
pitmen leader and pitmen. 


Track Department 


The men in the Track Department have 
made a few requests. Of course, they resist 
the proposed wage cut and ask for an increase 
of pay and also for holidays with pay, but 
they ask for no other changes which require 
special consideration, and therefore their case 
is disposed of for the moment and included in 
the whole treatment of the two subjects of 
holidays with pay and rates of wages. 


Re Gas Department 


The men of the Gas Production Department 
have submitted a number of complaints in ad- 
dition to the general request for an increase 
of pay. These complaints are generally of a 
very minor nature and many of them had not 
been brought to the attention of the higher 
officials of the Company. The discussion on 
these points, however, satisfies the Board that 
the Company and the men may well be ex- 
pected to adjust these minor differences with- 
out any special recommendation from the 
Board. There therefore remains in connection 
with this Department only the question of 
holidays and rates of wages which will be 
treated in a general way separately. 


Re Alleged Breach of the Wage Agreement 
Pending Sitting of the Board 


While the Board was in process of sitting 
the men of the Traffic Department intro- 
duced the subject immediately following May 
3lst pay-day. The complaint was that the 
Company had failed to recognize the sum- 
mer schedule in the wage agreements of 1982, 
which schedule was to have come into effect 
on May Ist, and the first payment in respect 
thereof on May 3lst. The men allege that 
the written agreement with all its terms had 
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been continued by arrangement pending the 
sittings of the Board. The Company’s answer 
was that nothing had been continued except 
the rate of wages in effect at the time, that 
is, the winter rate, the winter rate being about 
4c. per hour lower than the summer rate. 
The matter was discussed as to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board to deal with the matter and 
was referred to your Department, and finally 
after an exchange of telegrams the Board were 
authorized by you to deal with the matter as 
part of our general submission. Evidence was 
then fully gone into and argument heard. It 
is true that the first letter from the Com- 
pany to the men referring to the termination 
of the then existing agreement did state that 
the present rate of wages would continue until 
a new schedule was arrived at. This phrase 
“present rate of wages” was apparently in- 
terpreted by the men as meaning the whole 
wage agreement, and in a subsequent letter of 
March 31st of the Company to the men refer- 
ence was made by the Company to the pre- 
vious understanding, that the agreement does 
say to continue in force, and this confirma- 
tion was subsequently repeated. Moreover, 
in another Department, namely, the Track 
Department, a somewhat similar agreement had 
been in force with winter and summer 
schedules of rates of wages, but in that case 
the summer schedule being the lower; and 
in this Department the Company had on 
April 15th put into effect the lower or sum- 
mer schedule of rates which the men acccepted 
without protest. This action in respect of 
the Track men added to the other evidence 
convinces the Board that the men’s under- 
standing of this temporary arrangement is the 
correct one and what was meant, and what 
was done, was that the wages agreements of 
1932 were continued in force after their ex- 
piration date, January 31st, 1933. In all re- 
spects the Board therefore hold that the men 
were entitled to the summer rates of pay 
under the Schedules in the Traffic Men’s agree- 
ment. 


It is only fair to add that the Company’s 
officials in acting as they did respecting wages 
believed they were acting within their rights 
and the understanding that had been arrived 
at. 


Re St. Mary’s Bus 


At a late stage in the hearing the men 
introduced a further complaint that the Com- 
pany had contracted out one of its suburban 
services. For some time the Company had been 
operating a bus service on St. Mary’s Road 
in the Municipality of St. Vital, a suburb of 
Winnipeg, under contract with the Munici- 
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pality. The annual loss from the operation 
was said to reach $16,000. The Company be- 
ing very anxious to rid itself of this burden 
but being unable to discontinue the service 
altogether because of this contract with the 
Municipality, entered into a contract with a 
local citizen under which agreement the Com- 
pany agreed to pay him a bonus of $3,000 a 
year for operating the bus. This contract has 
been carried out ever since. The men’s con- 
tention is that, while the Company have the 
undoubted right to discontinue any service it 
may please, it has no right to sublet or con- 
tract out the service. In any event they 
claim this particular contract was a subter- 
fuge and in substance the Company are still 
operating the route under the name of this 
citizen. 

The Board (Mr. Meikle dissenting) are of 
the opinion after having listened to all the 
arguments upon the question that the Com- 
pany was within its rights in entering into 
the agreement in question. It certainly had 
the right to discontinue the service altogether. 
It had a right to do everything legitimately 
within its power to eliminate the annual loss 
on the operation. The contract in question is 
clearly a good contract on its face, and the 
Company’s statement that it represents the 
real facts is accepted as correct. The majority 
of the Board think that the men have no 
just cause or complaint in respect of this 
matter, and certainly that they have no rights 
to be allotted runs over this bus line on their 
seniority basis as they claim. 


Holidays with Pay 


The employees ask for twelve days’ holiday 
per year with pay. The Company are willing 
to accede to the twelve days’ holiday but 
without pay. The employees point out that 
employees in all clerical and most other 
mechanical departments are allowed holidays 
with pay, and they urge holidays as a matter 
of justice and efficiency to themselves. Those 
employees who would take holidays now with- 
out pay are loathe to do so because of the 
known fact that some of their fellow-employees 
will not take such holidays but desire to secure 
advantage of continuous work. The com- 
pulsory element in this request for a holiday 
with pay is aimed at these employees. After 
fully canvassing the situation and consider- 
ing it from all angles the Board have come 
to the conclusion that the request for holi- 
days is in effect a request for an increased 
rate of pay; and that the increase, if granted, 
would not apply equitable to the Company, 
nor amongst the employees themselves. For 
instance, twelve days’ holiday is equivalent to 


two weeks’ work, which would be four per 
cent of the remaining fifty weeks’ working 
period in each year, so that the employee who 
works for fifty weeks per year, his holiday 
would mean an increase of four per cent in 
his wages. But because the holidays requested 
are arbitrarily fixed at two weeks, the em- 
ployee who works only part time of the 
year, say one-half of the year, would receive 
double that rate of increase in his pay. The 
illustration might be pursued. In any light 
in which it may be viewed it means an in- 
crease of pay inequitably levied and adminis- 
tered. : 

The only way in which a fixed holiday could 
be applied fairly would be for it to follow 
immediately upon the completion by each em- 
ployee of a period of say fifty weeks’ work, 
a period that would have no regard to the 
calendar year. But while that is not the 
men’s request they might accept it. 


In any view every employee would be under 
the necessity of earning in fifty weeks suffi- 
cient to provide for his wants for the fifty- 
two weeks per year. In other words, this 
means fewer hours per year, and involves by 
implication correspondingly higher hourly 
rates of wages. This statement is made in 
regard to the ultimate effect of such holidays 
rather than of its immediate effect upon the 
questions before us. 

On the other hand the Board do feel that 
the men are entitled to holidays, and if this 
were made compulsory, and the general rate 
of wages made satisfactory, the men could 
afford to take a holiday without either receiv- 
ing or inflicting injustice, but in the circum- 
stances can make no recommendation. 


Rates of Wages 


The Company request a decrease in the rates 
of wages based upon the four following prop- 
ositions :— 

(1) The Company’s financial position is 
such that it is unable to continue paying the 
present wage scale. 


(2) The cost of living has been reduced 
more than 380 per cent since the maximum 
rates were re-established in May, 1929, so that 
a decrease of 20 per cent in nominal wages or 
salaries of its employees will not involve any 
decrease in “ Real Wages,” and consequently 
the reduction will not adversely affect the 
employees’ standard of living, as compared 
with 1929. In fact, the standard will be con- 
siderably higher. 


(3) In a period of improved business con- 
ditions, the Company made possible a better 
standard of living for the men and did not 
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take advantage of the cost of living index to 
reduce their wages to the degree the drop in 
this index warranted. It therefore feels that 
general business conditions should be a factor 
in adjusting wages downwards as well as up- 
wards. f 

(4) In asking the employees to accept the 
20 per cent decrease in wages from the basic 
rate (rate in effect May Ist, 1929, to January 
31st, 1932), the Company is simply doing what, 
has been done generally elsewhere, the general 
trend of wages all over the world being down- 
ward. 

The men’s counter proposal for an increase 
of wages is based upon grounds which are 
practically the opposite of these four set 
forth by the Company. This means that the 
said four grounds are subject to controversy 
which need special consideration. 

As to the first ground: the Company’s finan- 
cial position. The gross earnings of the Com- 
pany from its Railway utility decreased in the 
four years 1929 to 1932, both inclusive, from 
roughly $3,710,000, to $2,950,000, a decrease of 
$760,000; and its operating expenses during the 
same period decreased from $2,715,000 to $2,- 
320,000, that is, $395,000. Stated in another 
form the annual net earnings decreased from 
$995,000 to $630,000, a decrease of $365,000 in 
four years, or an average of more than $91,000 
per year. For the current year the records of 
the Company show that this decrease has not 
in any way abated but rather accentuated, and 
the Board see no indication of any immediate 
improvement. 

Included in the operating expenses of the 
road are the wages paid in all Departments ag- 
gregating $1,456,000. This item is not in any 
degree nor in respect of any persons contro- 
verted. There is further an item of power 
costs which has been criticized by the men ar 
eXCessive. 


Power Costs 


The Power used by the Railway Utility is 
supplied from other Departments of this Com- 
pany, and from other closely associated com- 
panies. 

Dealing with this subject we find from the 
financial statements that in 1932 the Company 
purchased its power at 77 mills KWH.AC. or 
a total for the amount consumed of $267,000. 


The men claim that the rate of 77 mills is’ 


excessive, and that it should not exceed 65 
mills. They base this contention upon the 
Bunnell report, exhibit 9, made in 1931 by 
experts, and since reviewed and considered by 
the Municipal and Public Utility Board of this 
Province. For some time prior to the Bunnell 
Report the rate charged for power was 40 
mills. This was on a basis of the railway utility 
67458-. 2 


owning part of the power plant, and therefore 
contributing to its overhead as part owner. The 
Bunnell report, analyses the situation so 
as to separate the railway utility from the 
operation of the power plant, and fixes a fair 
and reasonable price for the power at 65 mills 
as above stated. The extra charge which the 
Company now makes and which brings the 
total of power cost up to 77 mills is the Rail- 
way Utility’s proportion of the cost of main- 
taining and operating sub-stations in or about 
the City of Winnipeg. A statement submitted 
for the costs of this item over the period of 
the four years 1929 to 1932 shows a yearly 
average higher than that charged in the last 
two years, which, as stated, is now 12 mills. 
After hearing all that was said for and against 
the reasonableness and propriety of this charge 
the Board are unable to say that the charge is 
not justified, and therefore must be allowed to 
stand. 

The men make further objection to the 
power costs on the ground that electric power 
is sold to other customers of the power com- 
pany at prices substantially lower than 77 
mills; as low in some instances as 50 mills. 
The Company admit that there may be such 
instances of lower prices to customers, but ex- 
plain the price as being based on a different 
load factor than that used by the Railway 
Utility. As is well known load factor is an 
important element in fixing the price. The 
Company also admit that in order to maintain 
its position in the competitive field it has had 
to meet the competition of the City Hydro 
Electric Power System, with the result that it 
has in many cases been compelled to sell 
power cheaper that it otherwise would. This 
particular branch, however, has only an indirect 
bearing upon the reasonableness of the price 
paid for power for the Railway Utility and, we 
think, has not been developed to a point of 
having any real significance. 

Other items included in the operating ex- 
penses objected to by the men are neither 
large in amount nor very definitely attacked, 
and no further mention need be made to that 
here. 

Turning now to the other charges that should 
properly be made against the net earnings we 
find the following :— 

“ A ”_Depreciation. 

“B ”—Taxes. 

“C”—Bond Interest. 

“D ”—Dividends on Preferred and Common 
Stock. 

Depreciation 


Depreciation has been arbitrarily fixed and 
applied by the Company on the basis of the 
Bunnell and other reports said to be scientific 
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and generallv, if not universally, accepted. Ac- 
cording to the percentage so indicated the 
depreciation allowed on the Railway Utility 
plant for the year 1932 is $298,000 odd. This is 
somewhat higher than the average of the said 
four year’s period ending 1932. 

[Depreciation is both a practical and theo- 
retical matter. Depreciation is a fact the 
extent of which can only be estimated on 
general averages, unless definite valuations 
are periodically made. If such valuations were 
made the actual depreciation might be estim- 
ated. In the absence of valuations the general 
life of a plant and its various departments is 
estimated and lumped and averaged. No 
actual valuations have been made in this Com- 
pany, and so the depreciation has been set 
according to rule as above stated. 

It must, however, be evident that the actual 
amount of depreciation of a plant after a 
period of years depends materially upon the 
amount of repairs that have been from 
time to time effected. The more nearly a prop- 
erty is kept up to a state of perfection by 
continuous repairs the Jess will be the actual 
depreciation. And the converse is likewise 
true. In 1932 the Company expended $213,000 
on repairs, and it is contended by the men that 
with so much devoted to repairs the amount 
allowed for depreciation should be substantially 
reduced. We must not overlook the fact ob- 
solescence is a factor in all plants and equip- 
ment, and, however complete may be the re- 
pairs, depreciation will in spite of the fact con- 
tinue. 

t is therefore certain that the items of de- 
preciation and repair must be considered to- 
gether, and that the one has a distinct and 
direct bearing upon the other. Although the 
men have challenged the justification for so 
large an item of depreciation they have not 
been able, and certainly it is not within their 
power, to show that the amount was actually 
excessive. Nothing but a scientific examina- 
tion and valuation of the property could deter- 
mine this fact. 

It has to be borne in mind, however, that 
the amount charged for depreciation is not an 
actual cash outlay by the Company. It is 
only a book-keeping charge which is carried 
for the purpose of the balance sheet and for 
providing for future replacement. It cannot, 
however, be disregarded in dealing with a 
question of this kind, but even though it were 
wholly disregarded the net earnings would still 
be little more than sufficient to pay taxes and 
bond interest, leaving but little over for divi- 
dends on preferred shares, and certainly noth- 
ing for dividends on common shares. 
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Taxes 


In 1932 the Company paid $240,000 in taxes, 
an amount slightly less than the average for 
the four year period under review. Of this 
amount $129,000 was paid to the City of Win- 
nipeg as a tax of five per cent on the gross 
passenger earnings of the Company for the 
year. This tax is one which the Company 
contracted to pay many years ago, and has 
been a recurring subject of discussion and dis- 
sension between the City and the Company in 
recent years. Both parties to the wage dispute 
realize and frankly admit that the Railway 
Utility in providing the service for the City of 
Winnipeg should in some manner be properly 
supported by the City of Winnipeg. This 
aspect of the case will be dealt with later on, 
but at this point we may say that with a view 
of averting a cut in wage rates the Board felt 
justified in exploring all avenues of escape, and 
so took upon themselves at the suggestion of 
the Chairman the responsibility of waiting 
upon the City Council and there presenting 


the problems which the Board had to deal 


with, setting forth the facts of the case and 
the alternative courses open to the Board. The 
position taken by the Board was that, if, hav- 
ing the facts before them, the Council could 
see their way to relieve the Company of suffi- 
cient part of this five per cent tax, the pros- 
pective wage cut might be avoided. Nothing 
of a concrete nature has as yet resulted from 
the efforts of the Board in this respect. 


Bond Interest 


The Company’s statements show charged 
against the net earnings in the Railway Utility 
bond interest of $337,000 for each of the four 
years ending 1932. This interest is the propor- 
tion charged to the Railway Utility of a gen- 
eral bond issue on the Company’s properties, 
and the amount herein charged is said by the 
Company to be a fair and proper proportion. 
The men, however, think that the proportion is 
excessive. It is to be noted that the same 
matter came before the Municipal and Public 
Utility Board in 1931 when the Company 
applied for and secured increase in passenger 
fares. After an examination of the fixed 


_charges which included the said bond interest 


and dividends on preferred stock, both of 
which were set at 37-9 per cent of the total 
of the said respective charges, that Board re- 
duced the total of fixed charges to $450,000, 
odd, see Exhibit 27, page 9. If the reduc- 
tion is distributed rateably over the two items 
the bond interest would then be about $325,- 
000 odd, a saving of about $12,000 a year 
under the present figure. It has also to be 
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remarked that the Board considered dividends 
on preferred stock as being a fixed charge of 
equal importance with bond interest. 

This Board are not in a position to say 
whether or not the reduction of $12,000 a year 
should be made, but even if it were made it 
would not materially affect the situation. 

This concludes what we wish to say on the 
general grounds of the Company’s financial 
position, having regard to what was said both 
by the Company’s representatives and the 
men’s representatives in respect thereof. 


2. Cost of Living 


As to the second ground advanced by the 
Company, namely, the reduction in the cost 
of living: Tables and charts produced before 
the Board based upon the cost of living as set 
forth in Lasour GAZETTE indicate that since 
1929 the cost of living has been reduced by at 
least 25 per cent. 

The costs of living already referred to do 
not, of course, include all the expenses to 
which families are exposed, but they include 
the essential elements in the cost of living and 
are to be regarded as a test of the tendency 
of such costs as a whole. It may be that the 
items not included in these figures have corre- 
spondingly increased, but of that we have no 
adequate evidence. 


3. Wages Should Follow Cost of Living 


This contention the Company supports by 
charts and records showing that when the 
cost of living accelerated the rate of wages 
kept close upon the heels of the increase, but 
has failed to keep pace with the lowering of 
living costs. The Company contends that 
inasmuch as the cost of living was made the 
ground for the increase, so now that the de- 
crease is in evidence the wages should cor- 
respondingly be lowered. The records of the 
Company’s wages compared with living costs 
support that contention. Moreover, it is only 
reasonable and logical that the value of labour 
in terms of living should fluctuate with the 
costs of living and living standards. This has 
been recognized in actual practice in this 
country and City. 


4. Wage Decreases are General 


The Company contend that in asking its 
employees to accept a 20 per cent decrease in 
wages from the basic rate of 1929 it is only 
doing what has been done generally through- 


out the world. It is true that wage reductions. 


have been sharp all over North America. In 

the City of Winnipeg alone reductions in all 

classes of employment have reached percent- 

ages in’some instances far beyond that asked 
67458—2% 
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by the Company. In the Company’s own 
Services, general, clerical and management 
staffs, comprising in all more than 600 men, 
have been reduced by at least 15 per cent. 
The electrical workers have likewise taken a 
15 per cent cut. The Gas Production work- 
ers have taken a ten per cent cut from that 
peak. In the Railway Utility alone have the 
men succeeded in minimizing the reduction 
and escaping with a reduction that has not 
much exceeded six per cent. The Company 
claims that, when reductions are universal, 
it is unfair to its other employees that the 
Railway Utility men should be given prefer- 
ential treatment, and if the treatment is con- 
firmed the Company can hardly expect other 
employees to remain satisfied under the cuts 
they have accepted. This briefly is the case 
for the Company. But at the same time the 
Company have expressed a willingness to make 
a uniform reduction of 15 per cent from the 
peak of 1929 applicable to the men in the 
Railway Utility and Gas Department. 


Men’s Case for Increase 


The men have put forth argument in favour 
of an increase of wages on their part, but 
would be content if the present rates were to 
remain undisturbed. In opposition to the 
Company’s case for a reduction they stoutly 
maintain that their present rates of wages are 
relatively lower than those enjoyed by men 
in corresponding trades all over Canada. They 
have adduced evidence of corresponding wage 
rates in various Canadian cities, and on the 
whole these are higher than Winnipeg rates. 
They also urge that their gross weekly earn- 
ings have been reduced by the fact that they 
have voluntarily adopted the seven hour day 
instead of an eight hour day for seven months 
a year. This they did in order to distribute 
the work amongst a greater number of em- 
ployees, but at the same time the Company 
allowed them a higher rate per hour for the 
seven hour day than for the eight, thus dividing 
the burden with them. The men in the Gas 
Department have already taken a ten per 
cent cut from the 1929 peak, and in the Rail- 
way Utility they have in respect of certain 
seasons taken a ten per cent cut and the 
balance of the year a three and a half per cent 
cut. They claim also that, by reason of the 
introduction of one man cars and better equip- 
ment and supervision, the men now produce 
greater results per capita than heretofore, and 
that in relation to other branches of the man- 
agement and operation the total wage bill 
has therefore relatively decreased more rapidly 
than costs of other branches of the service. 
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Generally 


The Company frankly admitted at the open- 
ing of the session that normally no reduction in 
the wage rates would be asked if it were not 
for the financial necessities of the Company. 
They did not deny that the wages of the men 
were not excessive in themselves, and the 
Board concur in this view. The gist of the 
difficulty lies, as already stated, in the in- 
ability of the Company to meet even the 
present wages, and the Board have tto decide 
on whom ithe further necessary economies must 
fall. 

The real difficulty with this Railway Utility 
lies in the changes tthat have been brought 
about in recent years in and around the city 
of Winnipeg. Changes similar to these have 
been taking place throughout the world. The 
transportation problem has been revolutionized 
in the past two decades. The introduction of 
jitneys, taxi-cabs and busses in competition 
with street railways have largely undermined 
the paid-passenger transportation of this com- 
munity. Increased number of privately owned 
automobiles have likewise relatively reduced 
the number of those who would use paid con- 
veyances. The Board feel that until the whole 
problem is taken in hand and controlled from 
one central source, put under proper regula- 
tions both as to conditions, terms and fares, 
the problem can never be satisfactorily solved. 
Going one step further, the street railway 
utility is in direct competition with the City 
of Winnipeg publicly-owned electric utility, 
the Hydro, and these two utilities have been 
in sharp active competition for years, each 
eager ‘to secure and hold business, the result 
being that in this ever-extending field com- 
petition has in many cases been stated to the 
Board to have gone so far as to provide ser- 
vice at less than cost. In connection with the 
larger field, the Gas Department is not to be 
overlooked, because domestic consumption of 
gas is In competition with electricity, and the 
extremely low rates of electric service has had 
its effect upon the Gas Department of the 
Company of forcing economies which react 
upon the wages of the men. The Board are 
of the opinion tthat the only real solution for 
the whole transportation problem in the city 
is unified control and elimination of competi- 
tion. Municipal monopoly, whether by direct 
ownership or through some commission such 
as the Board of Railway Commissioners, 
amply empowered to control and regulate all 
branches of paid passenger transportation, is 
in our opinion the only eventual solution. 
Without commenting upon the policy which 
has allowed the transportation situation to 
grow from bad to worse, we feel that the 
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policy has resulted in squeezing between the 
jaws of a crusher both tthe workmen and their 
families on the one side and the bondholders 
and shareholders on the other; and that the 
workmen and the bondholders are thus un- 
willingly compelled to provide the City of 
Winnipeg with the street car service at less 
than actual cost. The public users of the 
system are not paying the cost. How long 
this may continue we cannot tell, but with a 
view of seeking some relief from this source 
vour Board felt justified in taking the matter 
up- with the Council of the City of Winnipeg 
as has already been mentioned. One alterna- 
tive course suggested as being open to the 
Company is to reduce the services that entail 
losses; to cut off certain lines and certain 
departments and to bring their expenses within 
their revenues. If these were done the public 
demand for such services might itthen bring 
the whole problem to a head and solution. 

Thus far, with the exception of the St. 
Mary’s bus matter, the members of the Board 
are unanimous and respectfully submit their 
report. 

As to the remainder Mr. Meikle is unable 
to concur in the recommendations of the 
majority. 

(Sg¢d.) _A. K. Dysarr, 
Chawman. 
(Sed.) ALLAN MEIKLE. 
(Sed.) Ernest T. Leecu. 
Witness: 

(Sgd.) THomaAs Moors, 

Court Reporter, 

64 Sherburn St., 
Winnipeg. 


Recommendations as to Wage Rates 


Notwithstanding the regret with which the 
subject has to be disposed of, the majority of 
the Board feel that the present necessities of 
the Company make it impossible for the Com- 
pany to continue paying present rates of wages, 
and in view of the fact no other avenue ap- 
parently is open to the Board some reductions 
must be recommended. We do not overlook 
the fact that the almost universal application 
of reductions to wage rates in recent years 
amply justify reductions with these employees, 
but at the same time we feel they are not so 
highly remunerated. 

For the employees in the Traffic Department, 
Mechanical Department and Track Depart- 
ment of this Utility, we recommend that the 
reduction which the men have now taken be 
carried further to a point 15 per cent below the 
peak wages of the wage scale in effect imme- 
diately prior to the lst February, 1932; Pro- 
vided: however that no such further decrease 
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shall operate so as to reduce the rates of wages 
of any regular employee, exclusive of appren- 
tices, below the level of 38-3 cents per hour, 
which, we understand, is the rate paid by the 
City of Winnipeg for common labourers. 

Because of what has transpired since April 
30, 1988, we recommend that this cut become 
effective August 1, instead of May 1, 1983, as 
requested by the Company. 

For the employees in the Gas Department. 
The members of the Board with the parties 
interested visited the Gas plant and observed 
the nature of the work and conditions of em- 
ployment of these men, and now feel that in 
view of the fact that in February, 1932, they 
took a ten per cent cut from the 1931 level of 
wages, these employees because of the nature 
of their work should not be required to take 
a further cut, and the Board so recommend. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Yours respectfully, 


(Sgd.) A. K. Dysart, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) Ernest T, LEEcH. 
Witness: 
(Sgd.) THomas Moore. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, and in the matter of the 
differences between the Winnipeg Electric 
Railway Company and the Employees in 
the following departments: A. Traffic De- 
partment, B. Mechanical Department, C. 
Track Department, D. Gas Production De- 
partment, all members of the One Big 
Union. | 


To the Honourable Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada, 

Smr,—The undersigned, a member appointed 
by you to deal with the above-mentioned mat- 
ter, has the honour to advise you that, for the 
reasons hereinafter appearing, he dissents from 
some features of the report signed by the 
Hon. Justice A. K. Dysart, Chairman of the 
Board, and Mr. Ernest T. Leech, K.C., repre- 
senting the Company on the board. 

The following matters brought before the 
board and which constitute the main reasons 
for the dissension are:— 


A. St. Mary’s Road Bus, 
B. Wages. 


A. St. Mary’s Roap BUS. 


Re Company contracting this service to a 
Private Citizen. 
This matter became a part of the board’s 
work, to be decided upon later in the proceed- 
ings, and appears to constitute a violation of 


the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act dur- 
ing the period when a board is sitting. See 
subsection G. of Section 2 of the Industrial 
Disputes Act, headed “ Lock-out ”: 

2 (G) “lock-out,” without limiting the 
nature of its meaning, means a closing of a 
place of employment, or a suspension of 
work, or a refusal by an employer to con- 
tinue to employ any number of his em- 
ployees in consequence of a dispute, done 
with a view to compelling his employees, 
or to aid another employer in compelling 
his employees, to accept terms of employ- 
ment. 


Also subsection D. of Section 2 headed “Dis- 
pute”: 


2 (D) “dispute” or “industrial dispute” 
means any dispute or difference between an 
employer and one or more of his employees, 
as to matters or things affecting or relating 
to work done or to be done by him or them, 
or as to the privileges, rights and duties of 
employers or employees, not involving any 
such violation thereof as constitutes an in- 
dictable offence, and, without limiting the 
general nature of the above definition, in- 
cludes all matters relating to: 

(i) the wages allowance or other re- 
muneration of employees, or the price 
paid or to be paid in respect of 
employment, 

(ii) the hours of employment, sex, age, 
qualification or status of employees, and 
the mode, terms and conditions of em- 
ployment, 

(111) the employment of children or any 
person or persons or class of persons, or 
the dismissal of or refusal to employ 
any particular person or persons or class 
of persons, 


(iv) claims on the part of an employer or 
any employee as to whether and, if so, 
under what circumstances, preference of 
employment should or should not be 
given to one class over another of per- 
sons being or not being members of 
labour or other organizations, British 
subjects or aliens, 


(v) materials supplied and alleged to be 
bad, unfit or unsuitable, or damage al- 
leged to have been done to work, 

(vi) Any established custom or usage, 
either generally or in the particular dis- 
trict affected, 

(vil) the interpretation of an agreement or 
a clause thereof. 


Accordingly, I am convinced that such viola- 
tion of the act placed the Company in an im- 
possible position as proof was submitted by 
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the men in the findings of the award handed 
down by Judge Donovan on the previous 
Arbitration Board and established by the 
Agreement. See Exhibit 138A, which reads as 
follows :— 


“All men required to operate motor buses 
in regular city fare zone and on St. Mary's 
Road shall be taken from the seniority list, 
and in order to enable men on the street 
cars to qualify for motor bus operation the 
Company will give fifty applicants on a 
seniority and efficiency basis an opportun- 
ity to train and qualify between June Ist 
and September 30, 19822.” 


This portion of the dispute, I feel sure, 
should have been recognized by the present 
board as a violation of the seniority rights of 
these Busmen and the Company forced to re- 
turn to the position established in the Agree- 
ment signed by their officers and by the offi- 
cers of the union. Further, having recognized 
the sacredness of an agreement entered into 
by the Company with the municipality as 
being binding on them, they are equally bound 
to recognize to the same extent the sacred- 
ness of the agreement entered into between 
the Company and the Employees. 


To establish further the position of the 
men, and also to prove that my colleagues 
erred in their judgment on this matter I 
would draw to your attention that on Page 
44 of the Board’s recommendations* to the min- 
ister they recognize that the agreement be- 
tween the Winnipeg Electric Railway and its 
Employees is still in existence and that the 
proposed changes should take effect on August 
1 instead of April 30 as requested by the Com- 
pany, On this whole matter sufficient evi- 
dence was produced to convince me that the 
stand taken by the employees is correct and 
that the Company did violate the existing 
agreement as well as the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


B. WAGES 

At the commencement of the sittings of the 
board the Company, through its officers, 
definitely stated that they were very reluct- 
ant to reduce wages at this time and recog- 
nized that the wage rates were not excessive. 
Mr. Dahl stated that their main case revolves 
on their financial position. Exhibits No. 6B, 
and No. 6C, were submitted by the Com- 
pany to the board as evidence showing the 
revenue and expenses of the Company for the 
year ending December 31, 1932, also the rela- 
tive vehicle miles and revenue from passen- 
gers between 1921 and 1982. 
On the other hand, the employees submit- 
ted to the board in Exhibit No. 23 a sum- 
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mary showing the relative position of their 
wages to the savings effected by the Com- 
pany on other services and expenditures to 
prove that all the savings had already been 
made at the expense of the employees. 

The following figures are taken from the 
Company’s statement and show how the Em- 
ployees have fared in the economies affected: 





Mot., Cond. 
Year | Vehicles Revenue Power and 
Miles Passengers Charges Busmen’s 
wages 
$ $ 

1921.. 9,611,851] 61,515,325} 131,360 89) 1,307,035 32 
1922. 9,563,898] 60,399,419] 164,244 39) 1,239,850 08 
1923.. 9,574,070] 58,263,356] 179,040 78) 1,198,340 90 
1924. 9,858,104} 55,077,901 201,100 98] 1,183,153 17 
1925.. 10,548,086] - 55,096,058} 201,491 09] 1,130,693 57 
1926. 10,434,939] 57,985,144 212,649 25) 1,139,742 32 
1927.. 10,739,830} 60,045,833) 216,719 37/ 1,159,733 12 
1928.. 11,087,272) 60,223,255 204,850 65} 1,157,273 71 
1929. 10,828,022} 61,238,734] 207,552 88! 1,077,357 55 
1930.. 10,611,252} 53,997,401 209,187 58) 1,019,707 58 
OStser 9,632,165] 45,704,371 279,189 25 886,552 91 
193227 9,577,370| 41,483,257] 267,759 44) 786,876 86 
33,981} 20,032,069 136,398 55 520,158 46 

less miles less increase less than 
passengers , 108% 1921 or 48% 

increase reduction 


This savings in wages of $520,158.46 made 
in Conductors, Motormen and Busmen’s wages, 
augmented by the following saving made in 
other departments on an hourly rate and sub- 
mitted by the Company :— 


(See Exhibit 53.) 


Switchmen, flagmen and watch- 


TROT 6 tnt. cae Ee ae $17,196 41 
Carhouse labour including por- 

tion of Foreman’s time and 

labour cleaning barns and 

PT CASINT COTS ii de ot hatte | ke 6,784 55 
Labour for cleaning cars.. 9,123 20 
Labour for heating cars.. .... 2,756 23 
Labour for shifting cars .. .. 8,022 98 
Inspection of Air Brakes, 

Motors, Trucks, etc.. 10,030 48 


makes the total savings in wages in 1932 over 
1921 of $574,072.31. Contrast this with the 
figures submitted by the Company on pass- 
engers carried in 1921 and 1932; namely, 
20,000,000 less and also the figures showing 
33,981 less vehicle miles operated; yet, the 
expense of superintending transportation has 
increased by $2,003.94, also the expense of sell- 
ing tickets has increased by $3,372. 


The men also submitted figures gleaned 
from the Company’s report showing an in- 
crease in printing tickets and transfers be- 
tween 1921 and 1932 of $17,126—an increase of 
108 per cent despite the fact there were 
20,000,000 less passengers. 

Those increases, coupled with the great in- 
crease in power costs amounting to $136,398, de- 
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spite the decrease in cars and mileage, justify 
the Employees’ contention that, while their 
gross wages have been growing less each year 
and more duties have been added to their 
already hazardous employment through the 
introduction of one-man cars and other ser- 
vices, to date they have borne all the burden 
in the savings effected and therefore should 
not be asked to contribute further in any 
other economies. 

The fact that the Employees have volun- 
tarily adopted the seven-hour day instead of 
the eight-hour day, making a sacrifice of 124 
per cent in their already low wages in order 
to share the work available among a greater 
number of men in these times, should be com- 
mended by every honest person and con- 
sideration given when wage rates are being 
discussed. Unfortunately my colleagues on 
the board failed to appreciate this factor 
which has, in many parts of the continent, 
been recommended as a partial solution to the 
aggravated conditions that surround us all. 

Nevertheless, the unanimous opinion of the 
board is that it was owing to the failure of 
the Company to get relief from other sources; 
namely, unjust taxation on the gross earn- 
ings and other city and provincial taxes, that 
any wage reduction was ever anticipated. 

This vicious principle of crushing the work- 
ers’ wages down to further levels is not a solu- 
tion to the problems of the Company and 
should not be persisted in. 

There is another aspect of the case re the 
proposed wage reductions contained in brief 
No. 27—a report from the Public Utilities 
Commission when the fares to be charged 
were under review and recommendations 
made in favour of an increase in fares. Here 
we find that the Public Utilities Commission, 
which is very close to the public on questions 
of this character, realized it would be wrong 
tc reduce wages at that time when it definitely 
stated: “It is not proposed that wages or per- 
sonnel be reduced.” It is hoped that this pro- 
posed reduction in wages will be treated in 
the same light by the board as being another 
factor in aggravating an already serious con- 
dition, and therefore should not be granted. 

Another thing to be remembered is that 
companies in the other cities of Canada are 
not attempting to reduce wages of Street Car- 
men to the same extent as is proposed in 
Winnipeg. This fact the whole board has 
realized as comparative wage rates were sub- 
mitted to prove the contention without any 
effort to disprove same. 





In the Mechanical Department the same 
reasons generally speaking can be advanced 
to show why those men should not receive a 
wage cut. 
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In this department the Employees have 
made a sacrifice of one hour per day in order 
to spread the work available among a larger 
number of men, again’ keeping workers em- 
ployed who otherwise would be flung out on 
the street after giving as high as ten to fifteen 
years’ service to the Company. 





In the Track Department it was pointed 
out that’ these men are the lowest paid work- 
ers of all and that the scale of wages paid in 
Winnipeg is below any other paid in cities of 
similar size. Most of them are married men 
with families and only earn, in some instances, 
$12 to $17 per week. To apply a further cut 
to these men places them in a worsened posi- 
tion than men on relief in many districts and 
I feel that this is the unkindest cut of all and 
by no stretch of one’s imagination can it be 
believed that the cost of living can operate 
against granting an increase in wage rates of 
men receiving the above-mentioned scale. 





As the Company has stated that no wage re- 
duction would have been proposed except 
financial conditions were such as to force their 
hand and unfair taxes of long standing were 
one of the contributing factors, the whole 
board, at the suggestion of the Chairman, 
realizing the necessity of preserving the pres- 
ent wage rates, waited upon the City Council 
and there presented the facts surrounding the 
problems confronting the board believing that 
if the real facts were set out in a lucid form 
—which they were—some relief from the 
Gross-Earning Tax would be considered 
favourably by them, thereby averting for the 
time being a reduction in wages. Nothing 
having resulted to date from that source, that 
door is considered closed as an avenue of 
relief, 

I think, therefore, with the evidence pro- 
duced by the Employees, plus the admission 
made by the Company that the whole of its 
case in seeking a reduction in wages rests 
mainly on its financial position—a position 
certainly not produced by the Employees— 
that the factors responsible for bringing about 
the present financial conditions should be the 
one avenue for attack and not the Employees’ 
wages. 

I am therefore in full accord with the men 
that their wages should not be reduced and 
that the burden should be placed where it 
rightly belongs—on the car-riding public. I 
disagree with the other members of the board 
and am in full agreement with my colleagues, 
as stated in page 41 of the report to the Min- 
ister,— 

“The real difficulty with this Railway 

Utility lies in the changes that have been 
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brought about in recent years in and around 
the City of Winnipeg. Changes similar to 
these have been taking place throughout the 
world. The transportation problem has 
been revolutionized in the past two decades. 
The introduction of jitneys, taxi-cabs and 
busses in competition with street railways 
have largely undermined the paid-passenger 
transportation of this community. Increased 
number of privately owned automobiles has 
likewise relatively reduced the number of 
those who would use paid conveyances. The 
Board feel that until the whole problem is 
taken in hand and controlled from one cen- 


tral source, put under proper regulations 
both as to conditions, terms and fares that 
the problem can never be satisfactorily 
solved. % 


———_————= 


Gas Workers 
In reference to the decision arrived at by 
the Board that no reduction in the present 
wages of those Employees be recommended, I 
fully agree with that decision. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) ALLAN MEIKLE, 
Representing the Employees. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Canadian Pacific Railway and Its 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


A unanimous report was received by the 
Minister of Labour on August 31 from the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation which 
heard a dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and certain of its em- 
ployees being members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. The 
personnel of the Board was as follows: His 
Honour Judge J. H. Scott, Perth, Ontario, 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other Board members; Mr. 
Lynn B. Spencer, K.C., Welland, Ontario, 
appointed by the Minister in the ab- 
sence of a recommendation from the 
employing company, and Mr. Howard S&. 
Ross, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., appointed 
on the employees’ recommendation. Four 
thousand employees were stated to be directly 
affected by the dispute. The matter at issue 
concerned the application of the mileage regu- 
lations governing conditions under which de- 
moted engineers may revert to firemen’s posi- 
tions. The Board recommends in effect that 
the minimum monthly mileage for spare engi- 
neers be decreased from 3,200 to 2,800 before 
they become entitled to demotion to firemen’s 
jobs. The text of the report follows. 


Report of Board 


In tue marrer oF Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and certain of its employees, being mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. 


To the Honourable Wesley A. Gordon, KC., 
MP., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sm,—The undersigned members of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation, established 
by your order of the 16th day of March, 1933, 


under the provisions of the above Act, have 
the honour to submit the following report, 
V1Z.: 

Application for the establishment of the 
Board was made by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen on the 
92nd day of January, 1931, and the dispute 
which has been referred to the Board is stated 
therein as the “failure to reach agreement with 
the Management on the application of Article 
31 of Schedules governing conditions under 
which demoted engineers may take and hold 
firemen’s jobs.” 

The grievance which was aired before us has 
been a source of controversy on the part of 
the firemen for several years. It has already 
engaged the attention of several boards of 
conciliation, but the net result has been to 
leave the situation as it was when complaint 
was first made and the “casus belli” has, 
therefore, never been removed. In_ these 
circumstances and, in order that one may 
understand just what the “bone of contention” 
is, it will be helpful to review shortly the 
origin of the trouble and the efforts that have 
been made towards a reconciliation. 

Incidentally it may be observed that for 
a long period there seems to have existed a 
mutual understanding and accord between 
railway engineers and firemen, with the 
acquiescence of their respective companies, 
that, when during periods of depression or 
slackness of traffic it becomes necessary to cut 
down or reduce train service, some concession 
should be made to the engineers, as the senior 
branch, in order to ensure the possible con- 
tinuity of their employment, indicating a 
policy of the “survival of the fittest.” Engin- 
eers reach their status after a course of train- 
ing and experience through the several 
grades of firemen’s jobs, the senior passenger 
fireman, in line of promotion, stepping up to 
the rank of “spare” engineer. As a “spare” 
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he is a sort of engineer at large who stands 
by, subject to call, to fill any vacancy that 
may arise, temporarily or otherwise. It is 
the junior grade of the engineer service, the 
highest being that of engineer of a passenger 
train, midway being the freight and kindred 


services. Accordingly, the scale of pay is 
determined by the earning possibilities 
computed in terms of mileage for the 


respective grades. The working out of the 
policy of preferential treatment for the 
engineers, which has been referred to, has been 
by a process of demotion, which enables an 
engineer who has been laid off by reduced 
traffic to revert for the time being, if he 
chooses, to the status of a fireman and to take 
over a firing job, thus displacing the junior 
fireman in the district. On the 17th May, 
1913, the two Brotherhoods (Engineers and 
Firemen) concluded a joint agreement at 
Chicago (thereafter known as the “Chicago 
Agreement”) which embodied, among other 
details, the mileage limitations and rules 
governing the demotion of engineers. This 
agreement was amended at Cleveland on 4th 
May, 1918, (and later on 1st May, 1923) and 
the terms relating to the foregoing features 
as then in force were on the Ist October, 1920, 
carried into a joint agreement by and between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
its Locomotive Engineers and Firemen. The 
Rule containing these terms was designated in 
this last contract as Article 31, the number 
being still preserved not only in the firemen’s 
agreement but also in the separate engineers 
agreement later on concluded, the terms of 
which have led to this contest. The ex- 
perience of the engineers during the interven- 
ing years, under the restrictive features of 
the Chicago agreement, had proved unsatis- 
factory to them, and, acting within their rights 
of termination, that agreement was abrogated 
during the year 1927, upon due notice by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. In 
the joint agreement of 1st October, 1920, 
with The Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, Article 24 (a) provides as follows “The 
right to make and interpret contracts, rules, 
rates and working agreements for locomotive 
engineers shall be vested in the regularly con- 
stituted committee of locomotive engineers.” 
An identical provision is made for the firemen 
by subsec. (b) of the same Article. It seems 
to the members of this Board that an undue 
importance has been attached to this Article, 
not only on behalf of the engineers, but also 
by previous Boards, and from its prominence 
in the preceding enquiries the opinion seemed 
to prevail that by virtue of this article it 
is competent for the engineers to contract 
with the company independently of the 


firemen. In our judgment the purport and 
effect of Article 24 are that in making and 
interpreting contracts, etc. the absolute 
authority of a committee to represent, act 
for and effectively bind the membership is 
recognized and affirmed. That such an 
exclusive agreement, having such effect, was 
made in this one-sided manner, is one of the 
firemen’s substantial complaints. Retracing 
our observations to the narrative we find that, 
having freed themselves from the Chicago 
agreement, the engineers sought from the 
company a separate and distinct agreement 
in which special concessions were proposed 
for spare engineers, shortly described as those 
on the extra list, by extending their earning 
possibilities up to the mileage limitations 
accorded to the next advanced engineers’ grade 
operating freight service or, in other words, 
eliminating the “spare” grade altogether as it 
had existed for the purposes of pay, and placing 
it on a par with an advanced class of oper- 
atives. This proposed separate agreement was 
offered to the company in 1928, which evinced 
a sympathic attitude, but the firemen became 
aware of its purport and immediately in- 
timated strenuous opposition to this particular 
amendment of Article 31, insisting that the 
suggested extension of the earning power of 
spare engineers and the additional mileage 
spread would operate unfairly towards the 
firemen’s service and further postpone the 
chance of promotion. This attitude of the fire- 
men caused the company to hesitate in the 
execution of the new agreement, and the en- 
gineers thereupon applied for a Board of Con- 
ciliation. This Board, which may be referred 
to as the McCall Board, by its report dated 
the 29th November, 1928, found that the en- 
gineers had the right to enter into the pro- 
posed agreement, and that the company would 
be justified in giving effect to it. It is claimed 
by the firemen that they were denied the right 
to give evidence before this Board and they 
assert their belief that, had this privilege been 
granted to them, the Board might have 
materially modified its recommendations. 
Whether such a prognosis is warranted or not 
is by the way, but for the sake of a reconcilia- 
tion a complete survey of all interests affected 
might have produced better results than a 
legal decision. However, faced by such a con- 
clusion, the firemen then made application, 
and the propriety of the contentious change 
in the Article was again referred to a Board 
headed by Mr. Justice Bond, whose report, 
dated 16th January, 1929, while declaring that 
“there is undoubtedly some evidence before 
this Board tending to establish that the 
interests of the present applicants may be ad- 
versely affected as a result of putting into 
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effect the proposed revision,” expressed the 
opinion that, as the engineers were not parties 
to the proceedings before it, it did not appear 
that all possible avenues had been fully ex- 
plored which might conceivably lead to a re- 
conciliation or a modification of the conflicting 
views. The recommendation of the Board, in 
these circumstances, was that the putting into 
effect of the proposed revision of Article 31 be 
postponed for a reasonable period, the Depart- 
ment of Labour to arrange a conference be- 
tween representatives of the two Brotherhoods. 
Subsequent efforts to meet the views of the 
firemen having failed, the new Schedule of 
Rules submitted by the engineers received the 
assent of the Company, and became effective 
on the Ist February, 1929. The Firemen’s 
Committee immediately renewed and persisted 
in its objection to the “spare” engineers amend- 
ment and, having made no progress, an ap- 
plication was made by them on the 22nd of 
January, 1931, the present Board being the 
outcome. During the interval, attempts have 
been made to heal the differences, which may 
account for the very considerable delay in the 
formal establishment of the Board. The Board 
was met, as the previous Boards had been met, 
at the outset, by a demurrer raised by the 
Company and the engineers to the competency 
of the Board on the ground that the alleged 
dispute was not between the Company as em- 
ployer and the applicants as employees, but 
was, In fact, a controversy between the two 
Brotherhoods, a contingency not covered by 
the Act. The decision of the Minister to grant 
this Board effectually disposed of this conten- 
tion, and under Sec. 7, subsec. 2 of the Act 
the Board was precluded from staying its hand 
and was obliged to survey the merits of the 
situation so far as it was constitutionally able. 
The general operation of The Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act was, no doubt, pre- 
dicated upon a direct. issue arising between an 
employer and his employees, and it may be 
that the framers of the legislation did not con- 
template a situation, such as arises here, where 
the grievance of the complaining class of em- 
ployees arises from the treatment accorded by 
the employer to another class in close associa- 
tion with it. It is manifest that where such a 
conflict of interest is the source of the trouble, 
proper consideration can not be given and full 
justice and fair play shown unless all parties 
concerned are before the Board with equal 
rights in presenting their respective view- 
points. As the question of a possible defect in 
the Act in this regard has been raised, the 
Board regards it as of sufficient importance to 
draw it to the attention of the Minister of 
Labour in order that he may consider the ne- 
cessity or expediency of an amendment. Before 


the enquiry opened, the engineers requested 
and were given leave to be represented and, at 
all sittings, were accorded the fullest opportuni- 
ties of presenting their case. The sittings of 
the Board commenced on the 8th day of May, 
1933, and proceeded daily until the 11th May, 
when the local engagements of the Board 
members necessitated an adjournment. 
During the sittings the Company and the two 
Brotherhoods were actively represented. The 
attitude of the Railway Company was one of 
ostensible neutrality. Pursuing its well-known 
policy of strict impartiality and fair play to- 
wards all classes of its employees, it was pre- 
pared to fall into line with and give effect to 
any arrangement or compromise upon which 
its engineers and firemen might agree. Having, 
however, already entered into its separate con- 
tract with its engineers, which was called in 
question in this contest, it felt it incumbent to 
justify the contract and, according to its judg- 
ment, demonstrate its freedom from unfairness 
towards its firemen. The presentations of all 
parties were reduced to writing and, in addi- 
tion, the Board heard oral argument from all 
the representatives. Supplementary statements 
and replies were admitted as long and as often 
as they could be produced. The Board was 
impressed with the careful and thorough pre- 
paration on all sides, with their moderate sub- 
mission of their arguments, and with their 
temperate and friendly demeanor towards each 
other. That is the normal atmosphere sur- 
rounding the Canadian Pacific which breeds 
singleness of purpose throughout its employed 
ranks in promoting its enterprise, but it is a 
hopeful sign that personal or class differences 
will not be allowed to militate against the in- 
terests of the concern. The sittings of the 
Board were resumed on the 27th June after a 
recess of six weeks. During this interval its 
members pleaded with the Brotherhoods to 
settle their present differences between them- 
selves, citing for their guidance and justifica- 
tion the proceedings and conclusions reached 
before a Board of Conciliation dealing with an 
identical problem affecting the engineers and 
firemen of the Canadian National Railways as 
set out in their Report dated 17th February, 
1933. The members of the present Board 
regard the adjustment of the matters referred 
to them as, so far as they are concerned, a 
problem of considerable delicacy, but one 
which can, without difficulty, be solved by a 
heart to heart conference between the im- 
mediate parties concerned. It should be 
approached, in the Board’s opinion, in the light 
of the peculiarly intimate relationship which 
exists between engineers and firemen. A rail- 
way company is essentially a moving concern. 
The success of its enterprise depends upon the 
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constant movement of its rolling stock. The 
responsibility for this and for the safe and 
expeditious transportation of passengers and 
freights rests upon the men at the throttle and 
those who, with them, are in charge of its mo- 
tive power. There is every reason, therefore, 
for the absence of any misunderstanding or 
cause of friction between operatives so placed 
and, in their interests, and those of the Com- 
pany which employs them, they ought to be 
willing to yield something of what they might 
perhaps, under normal business conditions, be 
entitled to insist upon. It is, in view of such 
considerations, that the Board declared its 
hope that an independent recommendation by 
it might be avoided. 

The Board resumed its sittings on the 27th 
June and continued daily in its negotiations 
with the parties until the 29th June when a 
further adjournment became necessary by 
reason of an acute major controversy which 
had arisen between the parties interested 
(among others) and the two principal Cana- 
dian railway companies. The 29th of Aug- 
ust and at Ottawa was settled for the final 
conference of the Board upon the situation 
as then presented, all parties being invited 
in the meantime to amend or extend their 
presentations as they might desire and they 
were particularly urged to confer and, if pos- 
sible, compose their differences. In addition 
to this the members of the Board have made 
a special effort during the interval, by means 
of suggestions through correspondence and 
contact, to reach common ground, and have 
exhausted their powers of persuasion in their 
endeavours. It is a matter of regret and dis- 
appointment that little head-way has resulted 
from these gestures avd that the Board is 
thus obliged to work out an unaided solu- 
tion. The attitude of the two Brotherhoods 
cannot be regarded as one of antagonism but, 
on the part of the engineers, there has been 
a steady resistance against any disturbance of 
the rights acquired by them under the 
Amended Article 31, while the firemen, the 
applicants in this investigation, have shown 
an equally firm insister.ce that the provisions 
of the original Rule should be restored. The 
happy medium between the two conflicting 
contentions has not yet been discovered. The 
firemen have, all along, chafed under the con- 
viction that a material change in the Rules 
which adversely affected their interests had 
been brought about behind their backs, and 
this feeling of irritation has evidently not been 
softened by what they regard as similar treat- 
ment at the hands of the first Board set up 
to survey the trouble. In response to the 
Board’s appeal for voluntary conciliation, the 
engineers submitted a tentative proposition 


for a reduced mileage schedule conditional 
upon their being accorded some equivalent 
compensation from the firemen. On the other 
hand, the latter, while maintaining that the 
original mileage rule should be restored, fin- 
ally submitted, as a compromise, that a settle- 
ment might be accepted by them on, but not 
beyond, the lines adopted in the Canadian 
National Railway controversy on the same 
problem and as set out in the report of the 
Board of Conciliation dealing with the same 
and dated the 17th day of February last. 
These two propositions, however, left an “un- 
bridged gap” and to devise some method of 
closing up this “hiatus” is the business left 
for the Board. Its members believe that this 
is essentially a case for compromise. 


It has been urged upon us that the subject 
matter of the present complaint has already 
been submitted to, and pronounced upon by, 
two previous Boards and that, therefore, this 
Board is precluded from disturbing their find- 
ings. With this contention the members of 
the present Board are unable to agree. In 
our opinion the primary object of The In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act would be 
greatly weakened and Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation established thereunder 
would be unable to effectually function, if 
hampered by precedent or the action of any 
previous body, or influenced by any other 
consideration than a sense of justice and fair 
play in an endeavour to reconcile differences 
between contending parties. The keynote of 
the Act is “intercession and mediation” and, 
once seized of the affair, it appears to be the 
duty of this Board to regard the whole ques- 
tion as open and subject to adjustment. It 
will be observed, however, that the McCall 
Board did not consider the merits of the 
firemen’s grievance. All that it did, having 
declined to recognize them as a factor in their 
investigation, was to determine that the com- 
pany would be justified without further re- 
straint in putting into force the amended mile- 
age schedule, which it had already concurred 
in, with respect to the spare engineers. The 
subsequent finding of the Bond Board was that 
there was some evidence before it in support 
of the firemen’s contention, but that, as the 
engineers were not parties to the enquiry, 
the matter should be further explored by all 
parties concerned and that to this end a rea- 
sonable postponement of final action by the 
eompany was desirable. No tribunal has de- 
clared its opinion upon their contention that 
the amended mileage schedule has adversely 
effected their interests, beyond the passing 
admission by the Bond Board that there was 
some evidence before it which favoured the 
firemen’s argument. As before stated, the 
Amended Article 31 placed the spare engineers 
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upon a mileage footing with the engineers of 
the next higher grade by increasing the sched- 
ule from its previous minimum of 2,600 miles 
and maximum of 3,200 miles to 3,200 and 
3,800 miles respectively, the standard of the 
freight and kindred engineers. With regard 
to the maximum which represents the earning 
possibilities and involves simply the extent of 
pay, the firemen are not concerned and only 
a passing reference thereto has been made in 
the inquiry before us. The real grievance, if 
any, lies in the increase of the minimum 
monthly mileage rate, and it will be suffi- 
cient, we think, for the Board to confine its 
attention to this detail. In this connection 
the view-point of the firemen is apparent when 
the system of continuing engineers’ employ- 
ment is scrutinized. As the Board under- 
stands it, it is a progressive process, in a des- 
cending scale, which works out in the follow- 
ing way, for example—Where a passenger 
engineer (which is the senior service) is laid 
off through the company’s business exigencies, 
and wishes to continue his employment, he 
first seeks his opportunity in order, through 
the next inferior engineer’s grade, that is 
to say, the services paying freight rates. 
Failing in this he secures a place on the spare 
or extra engineers’ list and, if this does not 
afford an opening, he has the right of revert- 
ing or demotion to a fireman’s grade and to 
claim a fireman’s job, the effect of which is 
to displace a junior fireman who goes off the 
list for employment for the time being. The 
release of the firemen from duty in this way 
therefore arises from the demands or require- 
ments of the spare engineers and it seems 
obvious that where the facilities for such de- 
motion and displacement are extended, the 
effect is to bear more hardly upon the junior 
firemen. It seems to the Board that the 
natural result of the minimum mileage in- 
crease is to enlarge the opportunity for the 
exercise of the right of demotion. If, as un- 
der the former schedule, an engineer could 
revert to fireman’s rank if he were unable to. 
earn 2,600 miles per month in his senior sphere, 
he would be more certain of qualifying for 
demotion if the requirement were raised 100 
miles, and this certainty would be emphasized 
as the mileage rate is increased. It does not 
therefore appear arguable that the new Rule 
conceded to the engineers does not militate 
against the interests of the junior firemen who 
are more likely than before to be released 
from service. It reasonably follows, as well, 
that as the opportunities for demotion become 
more readily available the firemen’s chances 
of promotion are correspondingly depreciated. 

As has been before stated, the new rating 
has, in fact, cut out the classification of the 
spare or extra list of engineers as an indi- 


vidual grade and has placed them upon a par 
footing with the next superior grade, viz., the 
freight and kindred services. It is significant 
that in the United States the judgment of all 
railroad authorities retains the grade distinc- 
tion of the spare men as a class between the 
senior passenger firemen and the freight engi- 
neers and that in a large number of disputes 
cited to us, involving a similar contest to that 
now under review, which have been submitted 
to Boards of Mediation in that jurisdiction, 
the minimum mileage requisite which, unat- 
tainable before demotion can accrue, has been 
uniformly fixed at 2,600 miles per month. 
Canadian Railway sentiment, however, which 
is rather more appealing to the minds of the 
Board members, has been expressed in the 
recent Canadian National Railway settlement, 
before referred to, which sets the minimum at 
2,700 miles, thus maintaining the spare list 
as a Class by itself by reason of the temporary 
character of its service as compared with the 
assigned or permanent nature of employment 
in the freight or passenger services, which are 
rated for pay as superior to it. The judg- 
ments of the various Boards dealing with this 
problem both in the United States and Can- 
ada would seem to furnish an appropriate 
guide for action by this Board and upon which 
it could justify a recommendation for the 
modification of the schedule in dispute. We 
have very carefully considered the rather in- 
definite “feelers” thrown out by both sides 
as their ideas of adjustment. With regard to 
a proposition emanating from the engineers, 
suggesting a sort of barter arrangement, when 
it is considered that they have secured from 
the company a concession of distinct advan- 
tage to themselves but carrying with it some 
disadvantage to the firemen and without com- 
pensation to the latter, it would hardly be fair 
now, as a condition to a reduction in the new 
mileage schedule, to ask the firemen to further 
give way. On the other hand, the complete 
adoption in this instance of the terms of settle- 
ment reached in the Canadian National Rail- 
way case, which were approved by unanimous 
consent, would not be practicable where such 
consent does not exist. The Board has gath-- 
ered from its conversations and discussions in 
this case that a reduced mileage of some sort 
might be acted upon, subject to counteracting 
conditions, but the actual mileage rating seems 
to be the chief concern. Reasonable or prac- 
tical conditions have, however, not been placed’ 
before the Board by either side, and, as the 
Rule in question was made without qualifica-. 
tion, the Board is of opinion that the imposi- 
tion of conditions may well be waived. 

The conclusion of the Board, after most 
careful consideration and anxious thought, is: 
that the interests of both engineers and fire-- 
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men will be served, and the cause of com- 
plaint by the applicants substantially removed, 
by substituting the figures 2,800 for 3,200 
wherever they appear in Article 31 of the 
Engineers’ Rules as approved by the Company 
and effective on Ist February, 1929, as the 
minimum monthly mileage open to spare 
engineers before they become entitled to de- 
mote to firemen’s jobs, and recommend ac- 
cordingly, strongly urging the company and 


both Brotherhoods to adopt this compromise 
as a solution of this long standing dispute. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. H. Scorr, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) Howarp S. Ross, 
(Sgd.) Lynn B. Spencer. 
Ottawa, 
30th August, 1933. 





CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Proceedings 


IGHT new decisions were given recently 
by the Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1. Earlier decisions were 
outlined in the Lasour GazeTtTs, June, 1933, 
page 586, and in previous issues; and the 
fourth report of the proceedings of the Board 
covering the period from October, 1927, to 
September 30, 1980, was issued as a supple- 
ment to the issue of December, 1930. 

The Board was established under a 
voluntary agreement concluded in 1918 
between the various railway companies and 
certain of the railway organizations, its 
original purpose being to secure uninter- 
rupted service on the railways during the 
continuance of the war. It has power to 
determine all differences arising between the 
railway companies and members of any of 
the six railway brotherhoods, “including the 
interpretation of wage schedules or agree- 
ments, having due regard to the rights of 
the several classes of employees and of the 
railways respectively.” 

The Board consists of six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the following 
railway brotherhoods; the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; the 
Order of Railway Conductors; the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen; the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees and 
Railway Shop Labourers. 


Case No. 398—Northern Alberta Railways 
and Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 


An employee was accused by another 
employee of criminal conduct. He was 
ordered by the superintendent to present 
himself at the office for investigation, but 
refused to do so, or to make any statement 
until he had consulted his lawyer. He was 
thereupon dismissed from the service of the 
company. Subsequently the employee was 
iried under the Criminal Code and the charge 


against him was dismissed. The employees 
contended that the man should then have 
been reinstated and his wages paid for the 
period he was held out of service. The 
company contended that the employee had 
been properly dismissed owing to his refusal 
to obey the superintendent’s order to attend 
an investigation of his case; also alleging 
that the employee had misrepresented his 
record prior to entering their service. 

The Board, in their decision, stated that 
in regard to the criminal charge, the judg- 
ment of the Court must be taken as final; 
and that the superintendent’s order for an 
investigation, at a time when the accused 
man was out on bail, pending his trial, was 
not proper. In regard to the man’s ante- 
cedents the Board considered that as he had 
been in the service for several years the 
company should have checked up his record 
at an earlier date, the evidence showing, 
moreover, in their opinion, that no effort at 
misrepresentation had been made. 

The Board ruled therefore that the 
employee should be reinstated to his former 
status and position without prejudice not 
later than September 1, 1933, but that as 
there had been some delay in the settlement 
of the case, for which the company was not 
entirely responsible, he should be paid one- 
half of the salary he would have received 
during the two years since his dismissal. 


Case No. 399—Northern Alberta Railways 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen. 

Ten demerit marks were placed against the 
name of an engineer on a work train which 
cot beyond his control and ran down hill on 
to the main line from the siding leading to 
the pit where gravel was being loaded. The 
evidence showed that this employee had 
operated work trains on former occasions at 
the same place without mishap. The Board 
found that on the evidence adduced the 
discipline should be removed. 
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Case No. 413—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen. 

The turn-table at Huntsville not being long 
enough to accommodate the engines used on 
two trains, the engineer and fireman of each 
train were ordered to proceed to Scotia 
Junction, a distance of 15 miles, and to turn 
their engine on the wye at that point. They 
submitted a claim for a minimum day for 
this movement, under the provisions of 
Article 5 of the Engineers’ and Firemen’s 
Schedule, which reads:— 

“Should engineers, firemen or helpers be 
used out of or at initial or distant terminal 
after completing their regular assignment, a 
new day or trip will commence, except in 
cases where special duties such as watching 
engines, etc., are required in connection with 
the run.” 

The company contended that payment of 
these crews for the service performed should 
be on a continuous time basis. — 

The Board sustained the claim of the 
employees, finding that the crews were 
entitled to a separate day for the service 
mentioned. 


Case No. 414—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 

The crews on passenger trains running 
between Campbellton and Levis had an 
arrangement among themselves under which 
some of the men were afforded a _ longer 
lay-off at home than they would have had 
if the regular assignments had been followed. 
During the rush of business on Christmas 
Eve the company found the regular crew 
was not immediately available and called a 
freight crew to take a train from Levis to 
the home terminal. The employees sub- 
mitted that this action was contrary to 
Articles 80 and 7 (clause A) of their schedule, 
dealing with “deadheading” of crews to take 
up their assignments, and the monthly 
guarantee for regularly assigned passenger 
trainmen. 

The Board denied the elaim of the 
employees, finding that while the manage- 
ment appeared to have permitted employees 
to change off to suit their own convenience, 
it did not assume additional obligations on 
that account. 


Case No. 415—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 

A dispute arose as to the practice of the 
company in using trainmen employed in one 
sub-division to man a local train service in 


another sub-division, the men claiming that 
the crews should be paid on a separate trip 
basis. The employees contended that, at 
the request of the company, promotion 
territories were enlarged during the years 
1928 and 1929 to conform generally with 
General: Superintendents’ territories, and that 
to continue to employ the same men on two 
sub-divisions was contrary to the spirit of 
the agreement. 

The company stated that numerous com- 
plaints had been received from passengers as 
to delays in service due to changing crews at 
sub-divisional points, and it was decided to 
run crews through on these trains. which 
mecessitated a reassignment of crews. In 
carrying out this change the provisions of 
Article 62 of the schedule for Conductors, 
Baggagemen, Brakemen and  ‘Yardmen 
(effective June 1, 1929) had been observed: 
“Unless otherwise arranged, runs extended 
over more than one promotion district will 
be manned by trainmen from each of the 
seniority districts involved proportionately, as 
nearly as possible on a mileage basis.” 

It was considered by the management that 
the present assignment of passenger crews on 
the two sub-divisions was not in violation of 
any schedule rule or understanding and was 
the most satisfactory way of equalizing the 
mileage as between the trainmen of both 
districts. 

The Board denied the employees’ claim, 
taking all the evidence into consideration, 
considering that the management was within 
its rights under schedule provisions in assign- 
ing crews in question to operate on two 
promotion districts. 

The Board further denied the claim of the 
employees in regard to a brakeman, who, 
they alleged, was used off his promotion 
territory when a steam train was employed 
on a run usually made by a Diesel engine 
car, this change necessitating the use of a 
brakeman. 


Case No. 417—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 

In consequence of an accident in which a 
train running on the main line side-swiped 
another train standing in a siding, the 
engineer of the former train was discharged 
from the service, the conductor was assessed 
15 demerit marks, and the head-end brake- 
man and fireman were assessed 10 demerit 
marks each. The employees contended that 
the demerit marks against the conductor 
were excessive under the special circumstances 
in the case and asked that they be deleted 
from his record. 
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The company cited Rule 89, which reads: 
“When necessary to stop and meet a train, 
the train holding the main track must stop 
clear of the switch to be used by the other 
train in taking the siding.” Rule 110 was 
also cited in support of the demerit marks 
against the conductor: “Both the conductor 
and the engineman are responsible for the 
safety of their train,” etc. The management 
called the Board’s attention to the possible 
far-reaching effect that any lessening of the 
responsibility of train conductors for the safe 
operation of their trains might have, and 
“the serious consequences which would be 
entailed by any interpretation of the Rail- 
way’s operating rules which would have as 
its result the liberation from proper respon- 
sibility for the operation of their trains which 
train conductors are now obliged, under the 
operating rules, to assume.” 

In the opinion of the Board the conductor 
did all he could, under the existing condi- 
tions, to ascertain that the other train was 
in clear at the meeting point. The Board 
therefore, without prejudice to the right of 
the company’s officials to assess discipline, 
suggested a modification of the discipline 
assessed in this case. 


Case No. 418—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 

Article 16 of the conductors’ schedule 
provides in part as  follows:—“Trainmen 
performing more than one class of road 
service in a day or trip will be paid for the 
entire service at the highest rate applicable 
to any class of service performed.” 

The employees contended that this rule 
had not been observed in the method of 
payment made to a conductor and crew in 
connection with the handling of a special 


passenger train from North Bay to Sudbury. 
The crew in this case had been ordered 
for a continuous trip at freight train rates, 
and on their return were required to handle 
a passenger special for which they were 
compensated at passenger train rates. It was 
claimed that the crew should have been 
compensated at through freight train rates 
for the entire trip, instead of at passenger 
rates. The management claimed that the 
entire run, including that completed before 
the crew took over the special passenger train, 
was in connection with passenger service. 


The claim of the employees was sustained 
by the Board, whose opinion was that two 
classes of road service had been performed 
on the trip in question, and that payment 
should be made in accordance with Article 16 
of the Schedule (above). 


Case No. 419—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 

This case, line No. 418, concerned the 
application of Article 16. Freight cars were 
hauled for part of certain trips of a passenger 
train, and the employees contended that 
reight rates should be paid for the actual 
mileage while these freight cars were attached. 
The company, on the other hand, cited Article 
19 of the schedule for Conductors, etc. which 


reads:—‘‘Passenger trains which only inci- 
dentally contain cars used in connection with 
freight transportation shall be classed as 


passenger trains.” 

The evidence showed that the necessity for 
the handling of freight cars on this passenger 
service for the periods in question was the 
result of the discontinuance of the local 
freight service on the territory. In the 
opinion of the Board two classes of road 
service were involved, and the service should 
have been paid for under Article 16. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1933 


‘ee following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time Joss 
for August, 1933, as compared with the pre- 
vious month and the same month a year ago. 








Number of} Time loss 
Date eee employees | in working 
of disputes | involved days 
*Aug., 1933.. ie 2,526 18, 762 
*July, 1933. . 8 ae Toe eo 
Aug., 1982. . Ne 4,612 51,815 








* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 


which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.” 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 
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The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
for August was more than twice as large as 
that shown for July, 1933, the number of 
workers involved showing a similar increase. 
The time loss for the month, however, showed 
a less substantial increase as no disputes of 
long duration occurred. As compared with 
August, 1932, while the same number of 
strikes was recorded, the number of workers 
involved and the time loss incurred showed 
a very steep decline from the same month 
last year when disputes involving 600 coal 
miners in Alberta, 800 fur factory workers in 
Toronto, Ont. and 3,000 men’s clothing 
factory workers in Montreal, P.Q., caused an 
approximate time loss of 15,000 working days, 
12,000 working days and 25,000 working days 
respectively. 

Four disputes, involving 409 workers, were 
carried over from July, and thirteen disputes 
commenced during August. Of these seven- 
teen disputes 12 were terminated during the 
month, 1 being in favour of the employer in- 
volved, 4 in favour of the workers concerned, 
4 resulting in a compromise settlement, 2 being 
partially successful and the result of 1 being 
recorded as indefinite. At the end of Aug- 
ust, therefore, there were five disputes in pro- 
gress recorded as strikes or lockouts, namely: 
fur factory workers, Winnipeg, Man., fur 
factory workers, Toronto, Ont., hat and cap 
workers, Toronto and Hamilton, Ont., scrap 


metal workers, Winnipeg, Man., and restaurant 
employees, Vancouver, B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to seven such disputes, namely: 
photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., commencing 
March 23, 1931, one employer; photo engrav- 
ers, Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal and 
Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 4, 
1931, one employer; motion picture projection- 
ists, Winnipeg, Man., February 28, 1932, one 
employer; motion picture projectionists, To- 
ronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two employers; 
lithographers, Toronto, Ont., April 15, 1982, 
one employer; motion picture projectionists, 
Saint John, N.B. March 6, 1933, one em- 
ployer; and compositors, Winnipeg, Man., 
March 18, 1933, one employer. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which some work is per- 
formed or may be required, are not included 
in the record, as no relation of employer and 
employee is involved. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1933* 











Number Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 

involved days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to August, 1933 


Mintne, Non-Ferrovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Canmore, Alta... 240 


MANUFACTURING— 
Tertiles, Clothing, &c.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers (cloaks and suits), 
LiGrentoy Ont?, Res 10 


Metal— 
Iron and bronze workers, 


PLONE Pal eh) e ee eee eee 150 
CONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, Hamilton, Ont..... 9 








Remarks 


* 


1,440 |Commenced July 5, 1933; to secure change in work- 


ing conditions for one miner; terminated Aug. 12, 
1933; in favour of employer. 


Commenced July 7, 1933; for increase in wages; 
lapsed early in August; partially successful. 


1,500 |Commenced July 26, 1933; for increase in wage 


rates; terminated August 11, 1933; compromise. 


45 |Commenced July 26, 1933; alleged violation of 


agreement re wage rates; terminated Aug. 7, 
1933; in favour of workers. 


/ 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN. CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1933*—Coneluded 


Industry, 
occupation and locality 


Number 
of 
workers 
involved 


Time 
loss in 
working 
days 


Remarks 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during August, 1933 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur and Leather Producis— 
Fur factory workers, (opera- 
tre) NLOntreal, F.C aa 


Fur factory workers (operators, 
ete., Loronto, Ont. oar: 


Fur factory workers (opera- 
tors, etc.), Winnipeg, Man... 


Fur factory workers (dressers, 
and dyers), Toronto, Ont.... 


Leather factory workers (pur- 
ses). Montreal. Oee yas at 


Textiles, Clothing, &c.— 
Knitting factory workers, Win- 
nines) Manian. deren. 


Women’s clothing factory 
workers (dress and_= suit 
cutters), Montreal, P.Q...... 


Women’s clothing factory 
workers (cloakmakers), Win- 
nipes, Manian. Mhisiineey i 


Textile factory workers (silk), 
Louiseville, PQ. Urey a 


Hat and cap workers, Toronto 
and Mamilton, Ont....... os 


Other Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Potonto, WG.) .torcae ie eet 


TRADE— 
Scrap metal workers (rag pick- 
ers, etc.), Winnipeg, Man...... 


SER VICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Restaurant employees, Van- 
COUVED tO eee 


20 


21 


16 


226 


30 


30 


500 


24 


750 


200 


275 


60 


147 


256 


3,000 


5,000 


100 


4,500 


400 


1,700 


100 


200 


Alleged lockout; commenced Aug. 3, 1933; re 
increase in wages and recognition of union; termi- 
nated Aug. 5, 1933; compromise. 


Commenced August 12, 1933; against change to 
piece work system; terminated Aug. 19, 1933; in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced Aug. 14, 1933; against discharge of 
ng and for increased wages, etc.; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced August 16, 1933; for increase in wages 
and reduced hours, etc.; unterminated. 


Commenced August 15, 1933; for discharge of non- 
union worker and for increase in wages; termi- 
nated Aug. 24, 1933; partially successful. 


Commenced Aug. 10, 1933; for reduced hours and 
recognition of shop committee; terminated Aug. 
10, 1933; in favour of workers. 


Commenced Aug. 15, 1933; for increase in wages, 
reduced hours and recognition of union; termi- 
nated Aug. 31, 1933. Compromise. 


Commenced Aug. 15, 1933; against new method of 
wage payment; terminated Aug. 19, 1933; in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced Aug. 23, 1933; for increase in wages} 
terminated Aug. 29, 1933; indefinite. 


Commenced August 30, 1933; for increase in wages 
and reduced hours; unterminated. 


Commenced August 16, 1933; for increase in wages, 
reduced hours and recognition of union; termina- 
ted Aug. 24, 1933; compromise. 


Commenced August 25, 1933; for increase in wages, 
recognition of union, etc.; unterminated. 


Commenced Aug. 1, 1933; for increased wages; 
unterminated. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of terminae 
tion is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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Coat Miners, CANMorzE, ALTA—As noted in 
the August issue of the Lasour Gazurrsr, the 
240 coal miners involved in this dispute resumed 
work on August 14, 1933, having been on strike 
from July 5, 1933, to enforce a demand that 
one miner should be given another place pend- 
ing negotiations as to improvements to his 
usual working place. The grade up which the 
miner had to push the empty cars was de- 
clared to be excessive. On August 9, the west- 
ern representative of the Department, with a 
provincial mines inspector and officials of the 
company and the union, inspected the working 
place. The grade was found to be slight, 1-3 
per cent, and the management agreed to alter 
it if it became excessive. It is reported that 
as the mine was not being operated full time, 
operations were affected for only sixteen days 
during the pertod of the strike. 

Women’s CurorH1nac Factory WorkKErRS 
(CLOAKMAKERS), Toronto, Ont—This strike 
involving numbers of employees in several 
non-union establishments, beginning on July 7, 
1933, to secure agreements, wage increases and 
other changes, was settled in several shops by 
July 14, as noted in the August issue of the 
Lasour Gazerre, the demands of the workers 
being conceded. In the other shops, however, 
no settlement has been reported and the dis- 
pute appears to have lapsed early in August. 
Charges of assault against two pickets were 
dismissed in police court owing to insufficient 
evidence. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND Bronze WorkKERS, 
MontreaL, P.Q.—Approximately 150 members 
of the Canadian Ornamental Iron and Bronze 
Workers’ Union, employed in some twenty 
establishments in Montreal, ceased work on 
July 26, 1933, the dispute being, as noted in 
the August issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, re- 
ported to the Department too late for inclu- 
sion in the table and statistical compilation 
for July. The strikers demanded a minimum 
rate of 65 cents per hour for mechanics, 55 
cents for second class workers and 45 cents 
for helpers. Early in the dispute the represen- 
tatives of the employers offered rates of 50 
cents, 40 cents and 35 cents respectively for 
these classes, but this offer was refused. Fol- 
lowing further negotiations, however, the men 
returned to work on August 12, 1933, a signed 
agreement having been reached for rates of 55 
cents per hour for first class men, 45 cents for 
second class and 35 cents for helpers, it being 
stipulated that no work would be done on a 
piece rate basis. The agreement reached is 
summarized elsewhere in this issue. 

PLUMBERS, Hamiuton, Ont—-The dispute in- 
volving plumbers employed in two establish- 
ments in Hamilton demanding the wage rate 
in the union agreement with the master 
plumbers’ association since July 26, 1933, is 


reported to have been settled on August 8, 
1933, the employers signing agreements with 
the union. 


Fur Factory Workers, Monrrear, P.Q— 
This dispute commenced on August 3, 1933, 
when some twenty fur factory workers, mem- 
bers of the Montreal Fur Workers’ Union, an 
independent organization, were locked-out by 
their employer because of their demand for an 
increase in piece rates and recognition of their 
union. Negotiations between the parties, how- 
ever, resulted in work being resumed on Aug- 
ust, 7, 1933, at rates approximately” twenty 
per cent higher than prior to the dispute, a 
forty-four-hour week for piece workers being 
agreed upon. Union recognition, however, 
was refused. 


Fur Facrory Workers (Oprrators, Erc.), 
Toronto, Ont—Twenty-one cutters, oper- 
ators, etc., members of the Fur Workers’ In- 
ternational Union employed by one firm in 
Toronto, ceased work on August 12, 1933, pro- 
testing against the introduction of a system 
of wage payment on piece rates. Negotiations 
between the parties resulted in the workers 
returning on August 21, 1933, the employer 
agreeing to pay wages on a time basis. 


Fur Facrory Workers (Oprrators, Etc.,), 
Winnirec, Man.—This dispute commenced on 
August 14, 1933, when some thirty operators, 
cutters, cleaners, etc., employed by one fur 
manufacturing company in Winnipeg, Man., 
ceased work, demanding the reinstatement of 
one worker allegedly discharged for union ac- 
tivity. Additional demands were made by the 
union, the Industrial Union of Fur Workers, 
for increases in wages ranging from ten per 
cent to twenty per cent, and for recognition 
of a shop committee, equal division of work, 
etc. The plant was picketed by the strikers, 
but on August 17 the employer reported that 
the establishment was operating with a full 
staff and working conditions were no longer 
affected. The union, however, continued to 
picket the factory. On August 25 the secre- 
tary of the provincial Bureau of Labour offered 
his services as mediator and both parties ac- 
cepted his offer. Early in September a settle- 
ment was reached, the strikers being re- 
employed. 


Fur Facrory Workers (Dressurs & Dyers), 
Toronto, Ont.—This dispute commenced on 
August 16, 1933, when 226 dyers and dressers, 
employed by one fur manufacturing company 
in Toronto, Ont., ceased work, demanding the 
withdrawal of a wage reduction of twenty per 
cent. Demands were also made for a shorter 
working week, time and one-half for overtime 
and improved working conditions. Negotia- 
tions between the firm and the Fur Dressers’ 
and Dyers’ Industrial Union were carried on 
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from time to time but no settlement had been 
reached by the end of the month. On Aug- 
ust 30, three pickets were reported to have 
been arrested on charges of obstructing the 
police. 


LeatuerR Factory WorKERS (PURSES), 
MonrreaL, P.Q—Employees in two establish- 
ments ceased work on August 15, in one case 
demanding the dismissal of a non-union em- 
ployee and in the other demanding increases 
in wages, a forty-six and one-half hour week 
and union recognition. In the first case the 
employees resumed work on August 24, with- 
out securing their demand, and in the other 
case work was resumed on August 21, a ten 
per cent increase in wages being secured, but 
not a shorter week or union recognition. 


Knirrine Factory Workers, WINNIPEG, Man. 
—Demanding a forty-four hour week, recogni- 
tion of a shop committee and no discrimina- 
tion on account of union activity, thirty 
members of the Textile Workers’ Industrial 
Union in one knitting factory in Winnipeg 
ceased work on August 10, 1933. The 
employer agreed to these demands and work 
was resumed in the afternoon. 


WoMEN’s (CLOTHING Factory WORKERS 
(Currers), Monrreat, P.Q—Dress_ cutters, 
about 500 in number, employed in from one 
hundred to one fhundred and twenty-five 
establishments, ceased work on August 15 and 
succeeding days demanding a scale of mini- 
mum wage rates, the forty-four hour week, 
the establishment of an unemployment insur- 
ance fund and recognition of the Montreal 
Dress Cutters’ Union (independent). Approxi- 
mately 10,000 workers of other classes were 
reported to be indirectly affected. A number 
of the employers organized as the Manufac- 
turers’ Protective Association, and refused to 
recognize the union. They stated that the 
wages paid were in most cases higher than the 
minimum rates demanded, namely $30 per week 
for head cutters, $20 for choppers and $15 for 
assistants, and that the forty-eight hour week 
with overtime during busy seasons was neces- 
sary, also that the union had refused arbitra- 
tion before the strike. Later they offered to 
agree to the strikers’ demands except that 
for union recognition. On August 22 the 
union officers stated that about one-half the 
strikers had resumed work in about fifty shops, 
the employers in these having individually 
conceded their demands except that for the 
unemployment insurance fund. ‘Toward the 
end of the month it was reported that settle- 
ments had been arranged in about twenty- 
five additional shops, that 350 strikers had 
resumed work, and that by the end of the 
month work would be resumed in all cases. 
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WiomEN’s ‘CLOTHING Factory WORKERS 
(CLOAKMAKERS), WINNIPEG, MAan.—This dis- 
pute commenced on August 15, 1933, when 
twenty-four operators, finishers, etc., members 
of the Industrial Union of Needle Trades 
Workers employed in one cloak manufactur-_ 
ing establishment ceased work, protesting 
against the system of piece work payment 
and contracting under which the factory was 
operated. Demands were also made for recog- 
nition of a shop committee, equal division of 
work, no discrimination for union activity, 
ete. Negotiations between the parties re- 
sulted in the resumption of work on August 
21, 1983, the demands of the workers being 
conceded. 


Textite Factory Workers (SiLK), Lovuise- 
VILLE, P.Q—Weavers, dyers, twisters, etc., 750 
in number, employed by one textile factory at 
Louiseville, P.Q., ceased work on August 23, 
1933, to enforce a demand for higher wage 
rates for a newly installed class of piece work. 
Several meetings were held between the em- 
ployer’s representative and a committee of 
the strikers, and work was resumed on August 
29, 1983. An increase in wages later on was 
promised by the management. 


Cap Factory Workers, Toronto AND HAMIL- 
TON, Ont.—A. strike of employees in several 
factories in Toronto and Hamilton, Ont., on 
August 30, 1933, to secure increases In wages 
and reductions in hours occurred. At the end 
of the month no termination had _ been 
reported. Early in September one firm in 
Hamilton agreed to an increase in wages of 
ten to fifteen per cent, the 40 hour week 
and recognition of the union, the International 
Union of Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery 
Workers. 


Furniturs Factory Workers, ‘Toronto, 
Ontr—Approximately 275 workers, employed 
by twelve firms in Toronto, Ont. and engaged 
in the manufacture of chesterfield furniture. 
ceased work on August 16, 1933, demanding 
increased wages and reduced hours. The 
strikers were members of a recently formed 
organization, the Chesterfield and Furniture 
Workers’ Industrial Union, which asked for a 
signed agreement providing for a forty-four hour 
week, a fifty per cent increase for upholsterers, 
forty per cent increase for operators and cut- 
ters, 30 per cent increase for unskilled labour, 
time and one-half for overtime, recognition of 
shop committees, etc. It was reported in the 
press that establishments in Kitchener and 
Waterloo were also affected, but it has been 
ascertained that workers in this locality re- 
fused to strike, their wages having been in- 
creased in recent weeks. On August 18 six 
pickets were arrested following a disturbance. 
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Shortly after the commencement of the strike 
the employers offered to grant the forty-four 
hour week with a forty per cent increase for 
upholsterers and a twenty per cent increase 
for other trades. This was refused by the 
union. Negotiations held between the parties 
from time to time, however, resulted in the 
resumption of work on August 24, agreements 
between the union and individual employers 
being reached and signed providing for a 
forty-four hour week, a forty per cent increase 
for upholsterers. thirty per cent for other 
skilled and semi-skilled trades and twenty per 
cent for labourers, with a minimum of $15 
per week or 34 cents per hour, with time and 
one-half for overtime after 48 hours and equal 
division of work during the busy season. One 
firm refused to accept these terms, but the 
dispute is recorded as terminated by the end 
of August. 

Scrap Meta Workers, (Raq Pickers, Erc.), 
Winnirpec, Man.—A number of employees in 


one establishment ceased work on August 25, 
1933, when the demands of a union, affiliated 
with the Workers’ Unity League, for increased 
wages, abolition of the piece work system and 
recognition of a shop committee, were refused 
by the employer. One of the strikers was 
arrested as a result of a disturbance in con- 
nection with picketing on August 28. The 
employer stated that the establishment was 
operating without the small number on strike 
as they were not needed. At the end of the 
month no settlement had been reported. Early 
in September work was resumed, an increase 
in wages being given and piece work abolished. 


RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES, VANCouvER, B.C.— 
Some of the employees in one restaurant. 
cooks, waiters, and waitresses, ceased work on 
August 1, 1933, demanding increases in wages. 
At the end of the month no settlement had 
been reached. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazetre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue of February, 1933, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1932. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the sev- 
eral countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 
latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this monthly article are taken as far as 
possible directly from the Government pub- 
lications of the various countries concerned, 
while information as to particular disputes is 
obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 


Great Britain 
The number of disputes beginning in July 
was 23, and 13 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 36 disputes 
in progress during the month, involving 10,400 
workers with a time loss of 67,000 working 
days. 


Of the 23 disputes beginning in July, 3 arose 
out of proposed reductions in wages, 12 on 
other wages questions, 2 over questions re- 
specting the employment of particular classes 
or persons, 4 over other questions of working 


arrangements and 2 over questions of trade 
union principle. Settlements were reached in 
23 disputes, of which 5 were settled in favour 
of workers, 9 in favour of employers and 9 
were settled by compromises. 

A strike of about 20,000 anthracite coal 
miners in Wales lasted from August 14 to Aug-. 
ust 21. The strike was against the alleged non- 
payment of minimum wages at certain mines 
and over questions of seniority and was called 
off by the union. 

France 

A strike of boatmen on the rivers and canals 
of northern France tied up or delayed traffic 
for several days in August, but was settled by 
the acceptance of the Government’s promise 
to equalize competition conditions and enforce 
the 8 hour day. 

United States 

The number of disputes beginning in June 
was 122 and 87 were in effect at the end of the 
month. The number of workers involved in 
disputes in effect at the end of the month was 
36,757 and the time loss 697,626 working days 
for June. 

With the coming into effect of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, a number of disputes 
occurred in connection with the application 
of its provisions, chiefly as to employment, 
wages, hours and collective bargaining. The 
National Labour Board appointed by the 
President of the United States early in August 
to adjust all such disputes was largely 
successful in settling these disputes within a 
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short time, and although large numbers were 
involved, the time loss during August would 
not be correspondingly high. 

A strike of about 15,000 anthracite coal min- 
ers in Pennsylvania demanding equalization of 
work was in progress during the third week 
of August, but after a few days’ work was re- 
sumed at the request of the Governor of the 
State of Pennsylvania, and on August 20, 
through the mediation of Federal Government 
officials, it was agreed to continue work pend- 
ing Federal hearings of the code of this in- 
dustry. 

A strike of 7,000 broadsilk workers at Pater- 
son, New Jersey, began August 31, and on Sep- 
tember 6 they were joined by 3,000 employees 
of silk throwing mills. They demanded sub- 
stantial increases in wages. No report of a 
settlement of this dispute has been noted. 

A strike of 60,000 dressmakers in New York 
City and surrounding centres in the states of 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticut for 
the unionization of open shops began August 
16 and was settled by August 26 in favour of 
employees. There was also a stoppage of work 
involving 23,000 cloakmakers in the same dis- 
trict during the same week over the new piece 
work schedule and this also resulted in an 
agreement. 
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A similar strike of 8,000 ladies garment work- 
ers at Chicago, Illinois, lasted two weeks and 
an agreement reached September 4, providing 
for a two year contract with the 35 hour week, 
higher wage rates and minimum wages. 

The dispute involving 14,000 hosiery work- 
ers at Reading, Pennsylvania, who had been 
on strike for two months for union recogni- 
tion was settled August 10 by the National 
Labour Board, providing for no discrimination 
against strikers or union members and for a 
joint board of arbitration to settle all disputes. 

Hosiery workers numbering about 5,000 at 
High Point, North Carolina, after a three 
weeks strike reached a settlement with em- 
ployers on August 7, by which their weekly 
wages would be the same for the 40 hour week 
as formerly paid for a 55 hour week. 

A strike of between 12,000 and 15,000 shoe 
workers in northern Massachusetts is reported 
to have been settled August 11th by the grant- 
ing of an increase in wages of 20 per cent when 
hours were reduced from 48 to 40 per week. 

The strike of moving picture workers at 
Hollywood, California, reported in the last 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre was settled by the 
National Labour Board on August 23 and the 
question of union jurisdiction was referred for 
settlement to the American Federation of 
Labour. 





Prison Labour in the United States 


According to a survey of prison labour 
recently completed by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labour, there were 158,947 prisoners confined 
in State and Federal prisons in 1932. This 
compares with 84,761 in 1923, the year of the 
Bureau’s last previous survey on this subject. 
The figures represent an increase of 87 per cent 
during the nine-year period. 


Of the number incarcerated in 1932, 82,270 
were engaged in productive labour, 52,986 were 
engaged in various prison duties (such as 
cooking, washing, keeping the cells clean, 
scrubbing prison walls, etc.); 6,558 were sick 
and 17,027 were idle. 


The 82,270 prisoners engaged in productive 
labour produced goods having a value of over 
$75,000,000. Among the most important 
classes of goods produced were 22,000,000 
shirts having a value of over $8,000.000; 
63,000,000 pounds of binder twine having a 
value of over $4,000,000; and more than 
36,000,000 automobile licence tags. Twelve 
hundred miles of new road, having a valuation 
of over $15,000,000, was built by prison labour 
during 1932. 


Of the 116 state prisons, 66 paid a money 
wage to all or a part of the inmates; 48 paid 
no compensation of any kind for work done; 
and 2 allowed credit of time on sentences for 
prisoners doing certain classes of work. Of the 
12 Federal prisons, 7 paid wages to prisoners 
for work and 5 did not. In most of the insti- 
tutions the pay was nominal, generally ranging 
from 2 cents to not more than 15 cents per 
day, although in a few prisons, the scales were 
considerably higher. 

Of the prisoners employed at productive 
labour in 1932, 1-3 per cent had nominal work- 
ing hours of less than 24 per week; 55-2 per 
cent worked 44 hours or less per week; while 
21-8 per cent worked 60 hours or over per 
week. 


Dr. David Jamieson, chairman of the Old 
Age Commission of Ontario, recently con- 
eratulated the city of Kitchener on the fact 
that it had the smallest number of pension- 
ers of any city of the province in proportion 
to its population. “The record certainly 
shows,” he wrote, “that Kitchener and the 
county of Waterloo have a very satisfactory 
showing, and ‘this should be a tribute to the 
Germans who are the principal stock resident 
of your district.” 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Financial Summary as at June 30, 1933 


i i HE accompanying table gives a financial 

summary to the end of June 30, of 
operations under the Old Age Pensions Act 
(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, chapter 156, 
amended by Statutes of 1931, chapter 42), and 
under the concurrent Acts adopted by the 
provinces participating in the scheme. Full 
statistics, bringing the information to the end 
of March, appeared in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, 1933, page 687. 


On September 5 the Hon. Angus L. Mac- 
Donald, the newly elected premier of Nova 
Scotia, announced that a proclamation, the 
first to be issued by the new government, had 
been issued, making effective the provisions of 
the Old Age Pensions Act passed by the pro- 
vincial legislature in 1931 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
September, 1931, page 982). 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 30, 1933 








British 

Alberta Columbia 
Act Act 
effective 


Sept. 1, 
1927 


— Act 
effective 


Total number of pen- 
sioners as at June 
D0; L9SBry aes ents 

Average 
DENSION Ler ek ch is 

Percentage of pen- 
sioners to total 
population......... 

Percentage of per- 
sons over 70 years 
of age to total popu- 
lation.) 525 eee 

Percentage of pen- 
sioners to popula- 
tion over 70 years 
Oliagent. 3c. kim 

Total amount of pen- 
sions paid by Pro- 
vince during first 
quarter of fiscal 
year 1933-34 (Pe- 
riod April 1-June 
SO mIGoo cel wt ate 

Dominion 


5, 490 7,306 
$18 42 


0-75% 


1:93% 300% 


38-83% 35-11% 


$296,714 57; $413,882 12 


penditure.......... $222,381 38] $309,244 34 
Total amount of pen- 

sions paid by. Pro- 

vince since incep- 

tion of Old Age 

Pensions Act to 
$3,255,091 30} $6,676,449 73 
nent’s share of ex- 


penditure’?. 2524.4 


Manitoba 


2-57% 


47-16% 


$484,679 32] $2,342,888 11 


$363,509 49} $1,748,974 21 


$6,860,622 73/$29, 763,488 60 


$2,078,272 12) $3,987,700 80] $4,176,110 38/$18, 489,536 44 


Saskat- Northwest 
Ontario chewan Territories 


Act Act Order in C. 
effective effective effective 


43 , 884 
$18 07 


1-28% 


4-11% 1-91% 


31-03% 48-49% 


$431,225 71 $341 25) $3,969,731 08 


$324,217 10 $341 25} $2,968,667 77 
6,413,600 82 $5,482 21/$52,974, 735 39 


$3,935,983 74 $5,482 21/$32,673,085 69 








Ratification of I.L.0. Conventions 


Four of the Central and South American 
countries have made their appearance this 
year for the first time in the chart of ratifi- 
cations of International Labour Conventions, 
namely, Colombia, the Dominican Republic, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. Colombia has rati- 
fied 24 Conventions, comprising all those 
adopted by the Conference from its inception 
in 1919 to 1928, with the exception of the 
Conventions relating to night work of child- 


ren and the minimum age for admission to 
agricultural employment. Uruguay has rati- 
fied 30, and thus appears, together with Spain, 
which has registered the same number, at the 
head of the list of States Members in re- 
spect of Conventions ratified. The Dominican 
Republic and Venezuela have each ratified 
four. In addition, Chile, which had already 
ratified 13 Conventions, has ratified 6 more 
this year. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1933 


ibe an following is a brief summary of the 
laws of interest to labour enacted by 
the Nova Scotia Legislature during its recent 
session which opened on March 21, and closed 
on May 17, 1983. 

The Nova Scotia Labour Act forbids any 
person or corporation employing twenty-five 
or more workers to hire as a workman, or 
make any agreement or contract for hiring or 
employment with, a person who has not been 
a resident of Nova Scotia for at least one year, 
unless the person hired produces a certificate 
from the government employment agent or 
municipal clerk in the place where he is to 
be employed that there are no unemployed 
persons in such place capable of doing and 
willing to do the work, and specifying such 
work. A fine not exceeding $500 is provided 
for violation of those provisions. The Act 
expires on May 1, 1934. 


An Act relating to the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act amends that Act to provide that after 
the passing thereof (May 17, 1933) and until 
May 1, 1934 employers shall not, without the 
written consent of the employee, retain or de- 
duct from salary or wages any sums due before 
the passing of the amendment, for rent, coal, 
powder, tools or other warehouse supplies un- 
less the employee’s net week’s earnings, after 
the current week’s deductions have been made, 
amount to at least $12. If the net earnings 
exceed $12 but do not exceed $17, the em- 
ployer may deduct for such past due accounts 
a sum not exceeding 5 per cent of the net 
earnings, and if the net earnings exceed $17 
the employer may deduct a sum not exceeding 
10 per cent thereof. No firm or corporation 
to whom this Act applies or engaged in the 
business of manufacturing or fabricating steel 
or steel products may make any deductions 
from any employee’s wages for accounts due 
before the passing of this Act by such em- 
ployee to his employer in excess of the per- 
centages given above. These provisions apply 
from the passing of this Act to May 1, 1934. 

The Nova Scotia Miners’ Land Settlement 
Act 1932, was the subject of a number of 
amendments which are retroactive to the date 
of the passing of the principal Act. Enacted 
first to provide for settlement of unemployed 
coal miners on the land its scope was widened 
to cover settlement of unemployed persons 
who have been engaged in a manufacturing in- 
dustry or in transportation, and members of 
junior agricultural societies. The titles of the 
Act have been changed to conform to changes 
in the text, and the short title is now the 
Nova Scotia Land Settlement Act. New pow- 
ers are conferred upon the Land Settlement 
Board including that of constituting, subject 
to the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor- 


in-Council, local committees in different parts 
of the Province and entering into agreements 
with the Government of Great Britain or of 
any Province or any part of the British Empire 
as well as with the Federal Government and 
organizations for the settlement or operation 
of vacant or unoperated lands in the Prov- 
ince on terms approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council. The Board is also em- 
powered to acquire, hold and dispose of lands 
upon which the timber has been exhausted 
or burned or which has been vacated or aban- 
doned and which may be made suitable for 
agricultural or industrial purposes, and to re- 
claim, clear, develop and operate the same for 
settlement and for agricultural, grazing or in- 
dustrial purposes; to investigate and deter- 
mine the most effective methods and proce- 
dure for dealing with all matters pertaining to 
the maintenance, training and re-establishment 
of the unemployed and their dependants; to 
develop ways and means of securing the co- 
operation and utilizing the services of citizens 
in all parts of the Province; to arrange for 
educational and vocational work and under- 
takings designed to readjust the outlook and 
future of young men and women and to get 
them to engage in productive channels of em- 
ployment; to place unemployed in productive 
and constructive employment; to promote and 
carry on such undertakings as the Board may 
deem expedient; to train in home economics 
the wives and female dependants of settlers; 
to pay subsistence allowances to any settler 
or dependant while such person is receiving 
instruction or training; to establish, define, 
cultivate and develop settlement areas for 
agricultural or industrial purposes, to subdi- 
vide them into lots and to dispose of the same; 
to organize development service leagues 
throughout the Province to assist in the em- 
ployment, training and re-establishment of the 
unemployed and their dependents and, when 
necessary to provide unemployed members 
thereof with food, clothing and a necessary 
allowance; such other purposes and powers 
as the Governor-in-Council may determine. 

In addition to dealing with the unemployed 
the amending Act also makes provision for 
assisting persons who have had farming ex- 
perience and wish to take up land. 


The limit of $500,000 placed on borrowings 
for the purposes of the Act is removed. Two 
years is added to the term of an agreement 
of sale which may now be for 17, 27, or 34 years 
according to the amount involved, such term 
to date from the first day of November fol- 
lowing the execution of the agreement. The 
Board may. if it deems it expedient, defer the 
‘payment of all or part of the first twelve 
quarterly instalments instead of the first nine 
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as formerly. Unless the Board otherwise con- 
sents in writing, all lands, stock, etc, of a 
settler are exempt from liens, attachment, ex- 
propriation, etc., as long as any advance made 
to him by the Board remains unpaid. The 
property is to constitute security for unpaid 
advances. 

The Municipal Act was amended by the 
addition of a clause similar to one contained 
in the Towns Incorporation Act, providing 
that municipal councils may pass by-laws pro- 
viding for the closing of retail shops during 
certain hours on any day or on certain days. 

Sections of the Hducation Act, dealing with 
school attendance were re-enacted with a num- 
ber of amendments. The age of compulsory 
school attendance remains unchanged at 7 to 
14 years in rural and 6 to 16 years in urban 
districts. By majority of vote of the rate- 
payers and their wives, however, rural school 
sections may fix the age limits at six or seven 
to fourteen, fifteen or sixteen years. When the 
services of a child 12 years of age or over are 
required in husbandry or some other necessary 
employment, the principal of the school may, 
on written application of the parent or guard- 
ian, issue a temporary certificate exempting 
such child from school attendance for a period 
not exceeding six weeks in any school year. 
Provisions for the exemption of any child 13 
years of age and over, on an employment cer- 
tificate (including medical certificate) are un- 
changed except that in sections where there is 
no attendance officer such certificate must be 
approved by the supervisor of attendance or 
the inspector. The supervisor of attendance 


may cancel an employment certificate at any 
time. Employment certificates and temporary 
certificates must be issued in duplicate, one 
copy being retained by the principal of the 
school and the other by the employer. The 
section was redrawn which forbade the em- 
ployment in school hours of a child under 
16 except on a certificate of employment or 
satisfactory school work. The fine imposed 
on an employer for an offence against this sec- 
tion is now $20 instead of from $10 to $50 as 
formerly. 

There are a number of changes in the pro- 
visions relating to school attendance officers 
one or more of whom must now be appointed 
on or before September 1 in each city, town, 
or school section having one hundred children 
between the ages of 7 and 14 years, as shown 
by the last school census. In addition to mak- 
ing the semi-annual examination of employed 
children, school attendance officers are re- 
quired to visit places of public entertainment 
and amusement, factories, workshops, shops, 
stores, and all other places where children may 
be employed or may congregate, and to per- 
form such other duties as may be necessary 
for the enforcement of Part II of the Act. 

The Parents Maintenance Act provides that 
any parent may lay a complaint before a 
magistrate that he is unable to maintain him- 
self and that his son or daughter does not con- 
tribute sufficiently to his support. A com- 
plaint may also be laid by any other person on 
behalf of the parent provided that such person 
has the consent of the Attorney-General. 





Code of Fair Competition for the Cotton-Textile Industry in the 


United 


The first code of fair competition to come 
before the National Recovery Administration 
in the United States under the newly enacted 
National Recovery Act (LaBour GAZETTE, 
July, 1933, page 691;. August, page 785) dealt 
with the cotton-textile industry. Hearings 
were held from June 27 to June 30, 1933, and 
on July 9 the President ordered the code 
adopted providing for operation under the 
conditions fixed, beginning July 17. As pre- 
sented, the code set a $10 minimum wage for 
a 40-hour week in the South and an $11 
minimum for the North, these rates to apply 
to all unskilled employees “except learners 
during a 6 weeks’ apprenticeship, cleaners, and 
outside employees.” Maximum working hours 
for any employee, “except repair-shop crews, 
engineers, electricians, firemen, office and 
supervisory staff, shipping, watching, and 
outside crews, and cleaners”, were placed at 


States 


40 per week and shifts per week were limited 
to 2 of 40 hours each. Following presentation 


of the code, representatives of employers, 


labour, and consumers were heard publicly 
both for and against the code as it stood. 
Labour representatives were unanimous in 
their disapproval of the minimum wages set, 
believing the rates unduly low. A rate of 50 
cents per hour was suggested, but in general 
from $12 to $16 per week was stated to be 
acceptable, the rates in several instances, 
however, being proposed for a working week 
considerably shorter than 40 hours. Before 
the close of the hearings the code was 
voluntarily revised to provide a minimum 
wage of $12 per week of 40 hours in the South 
and $13 in the North. 

In connection with minimum wages it was 
suggested by labour witnesses that minima 
should be set for workers in different -skill 
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classes, ie., unskilled, semi-skilled, skilled, and 
highly skilled, This, it was said, would obviate 
any tendency to bring the wages of the highly 
skilled to extremely low levels. 


Opposition to the 40-hour week provision 
was based on the belief in many quarters that 
its adoption would change very little the 
existing position with respect to employment. 
Suggestions were made of 35, 30 and even 27 
hours per week to meet present conditions. 
In this connection the administrator, General 
Johnson, raised the point that the adoption of 
so short’ a week would force the cotton-textile 
industry into the position of absorbing more 
than its quota of the unemployed, that is, 
more than the normal number of persons 
employed in the industry. In a later state- 
ment by Dr. Alexander Sachs, chief of the 
research and planning division of the National 
Recovery Administration, the 40-hour week 


was described as being of the proper length 
to permit employment of 100,000 more 
persons in this industry than in 1929. This 
provision of the code was retained. 


Finally, the code was amended to provide 
a Cotton Textile National Industrial Relations 
Board, composed of one representative each 
of employers and employees and a_ third 
representative to be appointed by the 
Administrator of the act, to make proper 
provision with regard to the “stretch-out” 
system or any other problems of working con- 
ditions. Supplementing this board State 
boards may be appointed and _ industrial 
relations committees within the plants where 
problems arise, the procedure adopted being 
first to endeavour to settle questions within 
the respective plants and failing this to refer 
such questions to the State boards or take 
final recourse to the national body. 





Decline of Employment in Coal Industry in U.S.A. 


A recent address on the status of the coal 
industry in the United States, by Dr. Alexander 
Sachs, Director of the Division of Research 
and Planning of the National Recovery 
Administration, reproduced in the New 
Republic, August 30, makes the following 
statement as to the decline of employment 
in the industry in recent years: “The effect of 
disorganization has been particularly severe 
upon employment. In 1923 the industry 
employed 704,793 wage earners, while in 1931 
the figure was 450,213. In 1932 the total 
employment was 379,565. The total reduc- 
tion since the peak year 1923 has amounted to 
about 45 per cent. But even that does not 


represent adequately the loss in employment. 
It is man-hours and man-days that tell the 
story. Not only has the number employed 
been drastically reduced, but the working time 
has also been curtailed. For a period of 
thirty-two years ending in 1921, bituminous 
mines worked on an average of 213 days per 
year. In no year during that period did the 
mines as a whole average as much as 250 days. 
Since 1921, the situation has become much 
worse, the nine-year period, 1922 to 1930, 
showing an average working time of 189 days. 
In 1931, the working time was 160 days, and 
in 1932, 145 days. 





The ILL.O. Year Book 1932 


The I.L.O. Year Book 1932, just published, 
is a compendium of facts and figures relating 
to economic, industrial and social life in 1932. 
It begins with a general introduction, to 
which are traced the main events of the year 
in the life of the International Labour Or- 
ganization and in that of the many indus- 
trial and other bodies and movements with 
which it is in constant contact. This is fol- 
lowed by a chapter on the economic situa- 
tion, which brings out with a wealth of statis- 
tical data the effects of the depression on 
prices, currency, finance, production, inter- 
national trade, income and industrial organi- 
gation. The next six chapters contain sur- 
veys of developments, both national and in- 
ternational, in the spheres of conditions of 
work, social insurance, wages, unemployment 
and migration, living conditions and _ the 
workers’ general rights. A final chapter is de- 


voted to the particular problems of agricul- 
tural workers, seamen, native labour and some 
other “special” classes of workers. 


A number of statistical tables (member- 
ship of trade unions, index numbers of money 
wages and cost of living, unemployment, 
migration movements, industrial disputes, etc.) 
are given in appendices. Charts are also 
given showing the number of ratifications of 
each International Labour Convention and 
the number of Conventions ratified by each 
State, together with a table printed in four 
colours indicating in respect of each State 
and each Convention the stage reached in 
the procedure of ratification. An index facil- 
tates reference to the volume which, it is be- 
lieved, will be found a mine of information 
for all who are concerned with social prob- 
lems and policy. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1932 
Annual Report of Provincial Department of Labour 


J bias fifteenth annual report of the British 

Columbia Department of Labour reviews 
the administrative activities of the Depart- 
ment during the year ended December 31, 
1932. The Department is empowered to 
require the trade unions, industrial societies 
and other organizations to supply informa- 
tion as to their rules and practices; to require 
employers to furnish reports as to their 
employees in respect to wages, hours of work, 
etc., and to obtain from any available source 
information as to the cost of living, the 


relations of prices to labour and industrial. 


conditions in the province. Under depart- 
mental administration are the employment 
offices and the Factories Act. The Deputy 
Minister of Labour is ex-officio chairman of 
the Board of Adjustment under the Hours 
of Work Act 1923, which provides for an 
eight-hour working day in the industries of 
the province, with the exception of those 
expressly exempted by the Board. He is also 
chairman of the Male Minimum Wage Board, 
administering The Male Minimum Wage Act. 
and of the Minimum Wage Board (for 
female employees) which administers the 
Minimum Wage Act. 

The outstanding feature of labour affairs 
during the year was the unprecedented 
amount of unemployment. As an index of 
industrial conditions, the deputy minister 
draws attention to the lumber industry which 
in 1929 had a total of 1,079 firms reporting 
to the Department while for 1932 the number 
was reduced to 555 firms, and for the month 
of greatest employment the numbers were 
27,041 and 11,505 respectively. Contracting 
similarly registered a drastic reduction, the 
firms reporting being 1,272 in 1929 and 736 
for 1932, the number employed decreasing 
from 12491 in the peak month of 1929 to 
5,204 for 1932. 

“With our cities crowded with unemployed,” 
the deputy minister states, “employers have, 
to a larger extent than formerly, been able 
to secure labour upon their own terms, and 
it has been difficult to understand the attitude 
of some employers whose men are obliged to 
live in camps in keeping up the charge for 
board at a figure entirely out of harmony 
with the wages paid, despite the claim from 
certain quarters that wages had been reduced 
because of the decrease in the cost of living. 
Coming into close contact with the hardships 
created, this Department would be remiss in 
its duty if it did not issue a warning that 
greater consideration must be given to 
amplify the purchasing power of the wage 
earners. Present methods are not such as 


create a demand for the goods produced, and 
thus we have what is called overproduction. 
There need be no excess production if the 
wage earner was in a better position to buy. 
Stabilization of industry along lines calculated 
to eliminate vicious competition should be 
the aim of all manufacturers. Labour has 
long ceased to be a commodity, and the 
attitude shown by the recognized trade unions 
during the past three years has demonstrated 
that at all times they have been willing to 
co-operate with employers in the finding of 
a solution capable of extending the cordial 


relations existing between employer and 
employee.” 
Unemployment and Relief—The report 


details the operations under the various relief 
measures entered into jointly with the 
Dominion Government (These enactments 
have been dealt with in various issues of the 
Lasour Gazette). A summary of this service 
indicates that on March 31, 1933, the numbers 
on relief in the province totalled 132,838, of 
whom 25,684 were heads of families, 75,005 
were dependants, and 32,149 single individuals. 

Payrolls and Wages—The section present- 
ing statistics of trade and industries shows 
that the 3,529 firms making returns (as 
compared with 4,088 in 1931) reported a 
payroll of $72,606,374.57 (as compared with 
$96,296,567.77 in 1931). In addition, an esti- 
mate is made of the amount due from 
employers who failed to make a return or 
whose returns were received too late to be 
classified. There are also the payrolls of the 
railways and transportation industries, whole- 
sale and retail firms, and Dominion and 
Provincial employees. Including these factors 
the total gross payroll of the province for 
1932 is placed at $102,957,074. This total 
payroll is spread among the industrial districts 
as follows: Greater Vancouver, $48,183,910.64; 
rest of mainland, $37,980,864.59; Vancouver 
Island, $16,792,298.77. The distribution of the 
payroli on a percentage basis to the various 
groupings of employees in 1932 was as follows: 
officers, superintendents and managers, 12-77; 
clerks, stenographers and salesmen, 14-93; 
wage-earners, 72-30. During a five-year 
period, the summary shows that. the wage- 
earning group has progressively received a 
reduced percentage in relation to the other 
two groups, and this trend draws the follow- 
ing observation: ; 

“The above figures convey in a graphic 
manner the fact that the wage-earner is the 
one who has had to bear the brunt of the 
past few years, though it must be recognized 
that all have suffered; the fact that the 
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wage-earning group shows a decline and the 
other two an increase does not necessarily 
mean that the amounts paid have increased, 
but rather that more of the wage-earning 
group had been laid off, or placed on short 
time, and that the process of wage cutting 
had been more severe in the wage-earning 
group than in the other two. Further 
evidence of this can be found in the numbers 
of adult male workers who are in receipt of 
a weekly wage of less than $19 per week, the 


total for 1932 being 20,431, as against 4,391 
in 1928, 5,592 in 1929, 7,253 in 1930, and 
16,264 in 1931.” 


All industries except three show a reduced 
payroll, the reduction varying from $22,000 
in the paint-manufacturing industry to 
$5,618,000 in the contracting group. The 
lumbering group lost $3,742,000; smelting, 
$9 579,000; metal trades, $2,000,000; coast 
shipping, $1,933,000; and public utilities, 
$1,789,000. Metal-mining and the pulp and 
paper industries lost approximately $1,100,900 
each; builders’ materials and coal-mining, 
$950,000; food products, $785,000; ship-build- 
ing, $651,000; wood-manufacture, $443,000; 
house-furnishing, laundries, etc., $284,000 each ; 
miscellaneous trades and industries, $242,000; 
garment-making, $196,000; breweries,  etc., 
$186,000. 

Industries which showed increased payrolls 
were: explosives and chemicals with an in- 
crease of $441,000 due to the fertilizer plant 
at Trail having increased its production; 
printing and publishing with $281,000; and oil 
refining with $244,000. Attention was directed 
to the increase in the number of employees 
in this last industry. In 1931 the month of 
maximum employment in oil refining was 
August with 543 employees; in 1922, the 
ereatest number employed in any one month 
was 792. The report states that the “oil 
refining plants are increasing the number of 
employees, and it would be well for workmen 
who fear other industries are displacing the 
products they are now producing, to consider 
adapting themselves to some other line of 
work; and in this, employers can be of great 
assistance by refusing to hire any new men. 
giving the experienced employee the first 
opportunity of the work offered.” 

Employers within the province with a pay- 
roll of over $100,000 numbered 110, against a 
total of 145 for the previous year. This total 
of 110 firms is exclusive of public authorities 
(Dominion, Provincial, or municipal), whole- 
sale or retail firms, transcontinental railways, 
or deep-sea vessels. 

The 110 firms are distributed as follows: 
Lumbering, 23; food products, 18; metal- 
mining and public utilities, 8 each; coal- 
mining and coast shipping, 7 each; contract- 


‘ing and printing and publishing, 5 each; pulp 


and paper, 4; breweries, distilleries, etc., 
garages and oil-refining, 3 each; laundries, 
etc., metal trades, miscellaneous trades and 
industries, ship-building, and smelting, 2 each; 
and 1 each in explosives, garment-making, 
buildings’ materials, paint-manufacture, house- 
furnishing, and the manufacture of wood 
(N.ES.). Of the 110 firms, four had a pay- 
roll of over $1,000,000; one of them paying 
out over $2,000,000 and one over $3,000,000. 

Weekly Wage Rates—During the year. the 
total number of adult males employed was 
63,804, as compared with 73,811 in 1931. The 
average weekly wage of an adult male 
employee was $23.62, as compared with $26.17 
for 1931. Since such records have been 
compiled the highest average weekly wage 
was $2920 in 1929 and the lowest was the 
wage for 1932. 

As indicated in the accompanying table of 
the twenty-five chief industrial groups, only 
one (garment making) registered an increase 
in the average weekly wage, the increase 
being $1.56 per week. All the others show 
reductions of from 22 cents in the public 
utility group to $7.89 in jewellery manufac- 
turing. Of the total number of male 
employees 15:09 per cent were receiving less 
than $15 per week. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF MALE EMPLOYEES 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1929, 1931, AND 1932 
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Industry 1929 1931 1932 

IR Te Wweries.. | 2. 4 hesssis aeamataesiomiete ae $ 27 70 |$ 27 58 |$ 25 65 
Builders’ materials................ 28 04 | 25 81 21 95 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing..| 26 58 20 40 14 28 
AG Geel erAG TIT Gs erapele rs ars cpl ater ia ee ree 30 18 |} 28 40 28 04 
Coast Shipp Me 20 I. ae « rsertars sista else 32 84 | 29 63 26 50 
Contracting «8.ccic users ieee clacs ape 30 57 | 27 41 24 78 
Explosives and chemicals.......... 24 61 | 26 78 23 34 
Food products, manufacture of..... 26 56 | 23 43 21 88 
Ganment-makingtwe senile orci 28 68 22 51 24 07 
HTOUSOTUILNISMING comes ceeis eerie se 26 74 | 23:18 20 05 
Jewellery, manufacture of......... 36 61 | 31 29 23 40 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing....! 23 16 | 25 29 22 26 
Manufacturing leather and fur 

Poodaias es TS ete ene ed aeee 29 03 | 25 81 21 62 
Lumber industries............--.- 26 54 | 21 09 18 73 
Metal trades: rear ath = Sate cloweerrns.: 29 50} 27 74 24 24 
Mietal-minine) ssn icles eyteuele 35 24 | 30 02 25 50 
Miscellaneous trades and industries} 26 21 | 23 43 22 78 
@ilkrefiningweyaes's «2 deme + oetete late 30 50 | 31 24 29 34 
Paint-manufacture.........2-+++5- 25 58} 26 11 25 00 
Printing and publishing...........-. 40 81 | 39 78 37 05 
Pulp and paper manufacturing..... 27 87 | 25 94 24 63 
Ship-building..... .. so .ie0s0e00 oes 30 25 | 29 58 26 17 
SIMEON. weed stes keeles Saree oo eee 33 09 30 44 22 98 
Street-railways, gas, water, power, 

telephones, etG......5.-++ 2-6 +r. 30 70 | 29 11 28 89 
Manufacture of wood (N.E.S.).....| 25 49 23 67 20 61 
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Statistics are also presented indicating the 
number of wage earners in each industry, 
grouped according to the weekly wages 
Werivehurdthe cable Ou Pave ahe leat 
summary of all such tables and shows the 
number of employees by weekly wage groups 
in 1932. 
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CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE RATES (WAGE EARN- 
ERS ONLY) INgBRITISH COLUMBIA, 1932 





























Males Females 
For Week of 
Employment of Appren- 
Greatest 21 Yrs.| Under | 18 Yrs.| Under | tices 
Number & over | 21 Yrs. | & over | 18 Yrs. 
Under $6.00..... 107 147 DAT. 74 38 
$6.00 to $6.99... 167 151 599 38 59 
7.00to 7.99.. 420 164 202 25 43 
8.00 to 8.99.. 367 163 209 43 61 
9.00to 9.99.. 683 199 201 68 51 
10.00 to 10.99.. 914 240 269 85 93 
11.00 to 11.99.. 810 155 205 27 43 
12.00 to 12.99..] 2,145 212 691 LW 59 
13.00 to 18.99..| 1,809 150 1,141 54 39 
14.00 to 14.99..] 2,204 140 884. 26 36 
15.00 to 15.99..} 3,159 162 897 12 99 
16.00 to 16.99.. 2,754 102 491 3 22 
17.00 to Li 99). W238 76 318 2 7 
18.00 to 18.99.. 2,574 1 282 3 12 
19.00 to 19.99..' 2660 59 GS2 Mees eek 16 
20.00 to 20.99..| 3,480 33 ZAG arate. 23 
21.00 to 21.99..] 3,245 90 5 US ERS chao Reds 26 
22.00 to 22.99.. 3,599 40 OLE Eye cet 7 
23.00 to 23.99..} 2,389 22 75a | Reale 5 
24.00 to 24.99. . 4,486 29 Sais aerat dees & 2 
25.00 to 25.99..| 2,595 4 AO Rigen 2 9 
26.00 to 26.99..| 1,823 1 Syl. Wy 
27.00 to 27.99..} 1,885 7 LO Se heres 10 
28.00 to 28.99..} 2,491 7 UR escheat ae, 12 
29.00 to 29.99.. 1,346 1 Si Petey cee ik 
30.00 to 34.99..| 6,632 2 diy | eae 14 
35.00 to 39.99..| 3,255 1 Ou) Soe ase 3 
40.00 to 44.99..| 1,888 ]........ 1 ee | 
45.00 to 49.99.. rohUV AN Pies Mee 9 WO Re Bled ee te el |e 
50.00 and over.. SAQA re ea CUMIN Nea a 
Votalses sen 63, 804 2,420 7,876 517 (Pee 
pete te BSS SRD A Ne AL One Te a 
Apprenticeship—The total number of 


apprentices in 1932 showed a reduction of 
183 from the 1931 total. Since 1929 the 
number of apprentices employed in industry 
has dropped from 1,676. It is pointed out, 
however, that “this reduction does not 
mean that 944 apprentices have been laid off, 
but rather that those listed in 1929 have to 
Some extent completed their training and are 
now listed under males 21 years of age and 
over. Doubtless cases have occurred where 
apprentices have been laid off before having 
completed their training, due to the fact that 
there is no apprenticeship law in British 
Columbia.” 

Increases in the number of apprentices were 
noted in explosives and chemicals, 16; manu- 
facture of food products, 29; miscellaneous 
trades and industries, 17. The principal 
decreases occurred in contracting, 55; garment- 
manufacture, 25; metal trades, 50; printing 
and publishing, 48; smelting, 11; public 
utilities, 24; and in the manufacture of wood 
(N.ES.), 11. 


Employment Service —The fourteenth 
annual report of the provincial branch of the 
Employment Service reviews the activities of 
1932. At the end of the calendar year, 
employment was described as being “at a low 
ebb without any immediate improvement in 


prospect.” Owing to industrial conditions, 
three offices were closed during the year and 
two temporary offices were not opened. The 
statistics indicated the situation as follows: 
applications, 137,730; employers’ orders, 
37,670; placements, 37,542; transfers in the 
province, 127. In presenting these figures, the 
report states: “It is difficult if not impossible, 
to analyse these figures on any basis of 
comparison with any other year in the history 
of the Employment Service, with the possible 
exception of 1931. The number of applicants 
shown does not portray the real situation, 
and this is due to the fact that men sent to 
relief camps are not shown on the office 
records as unemployed as long as they remain 
there.” 

The work of the offices was increased owing 
to the willingness of unemployed workers and 
municipal officials to leave the assignment of 
the men on relief employment to the employ- 
ment offices, this being the case particularly 
in Victoria and Nanaimo. The report reviews 
the employment situation as follows:—“There 
was no seasonal demand in the vegetable. 
fruit, or fishing industries, due to the surplus 
of labour in the districts in which this work 
is carried on, and the opportunities for 
employment were further reduced by a heavy 
decrease in the acreage normally used for the 
production of hops. Employment opportuni- 
ties for handicapped men were greatly reduced 
owing to the fact that there was little or no 
building in progress and manufacturing was 
greatly reduced. In addition, the handi- 
capped men were confronted with the com- 
petition of a large surplus of men who are 
physically fit. Conditions in the Prairie 
Provinces again prevented us from taking 
advantage of the opportunity of placing from 
5,000 to 10,000 workers in the harvest fields, 
work which has, in the previous years, been 
of a great deal of assistance to newly placed 
settlers on the lands in this province; the 
returns from this work enabling them to 
remain on their farms during the winter 
months and to engage in land clearing instead 
of gathering in the cities and towns, increas- 
ing the competition for the comparatively 
small number of jobs available during the 
winter months. The brightest spot in the 
industrial life of the province during the 
vear has been a marked activity in the field 
of metalliferous mining, which has absorbed a 
large number of men in operating mines and 
also furnishing employment for some of the 
older, more experienced miners in develop- 
ment work on new properties. Placer work 
has also been greatly stimulated, and this has 
offered opportunities for employment for large 
numbers of venturesome spirits who are wil!- 
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ing to try anything once.” Unemployment 
was further aggravated by the enforcement of 
the United States Immigration laws and the 
conseyuent deportation of a large number of 
Canadians who had become a charge on 
communities across the border. 

Factory Inspection—The annual report of 
the chief factory inspector states that “at no 
time is factory inspection more difficult than 
during an industrial depression of the present 
magnitude. Employment is intermittent and 
uncertain and manufacturing at a low ebb. 
Under such conditions, greater diplomacy and 
good judgment are necessary in order to 
maintain conditions that will meet full 
requirements for the safety and health of 
employees.” 

“In order to prevent unfair competition,” 
the report continues, “between the employers 
who wish to obey the laws governing hours 
of labour and the installation of necessary 
safety devices to protect the life and limb 
of workers, and those who are set on evading 
ihe law, we have found it necessary to make 
frequent inspections, both night and day, of 
certain factories in which, as past experience 
has proved, sweat-shop conditions would be 
attempted if our efforts were relaxed.” 

During the year 1,109 inspections of 
factories were made. These included visits 
to all classes of industry mentioned in 
Schedule A of the Factories Act and 
corrective measures, where necessary, were 
ordered to be taken relating to the safe- 
guarding of machinery, overcrowding of work- 
rooms, the installation of sanitary conven- 
iences, heating and ventilation of work- 
rooms, and the removal by mechanical means 
of dust and deleterious gases. The inspector 
pays tribute to the efforts being made by the 
majority of employers to keep their staffs 
intact by various methods of spreading the 
amount of work available among _ their 
employees, and to the “sacrifices made by 
employer and employee to keep the wheels 
of industry turning.” 

The report observes: (1) that the mechanical 
safeguards installed on machinery in the 
factories of British Columbia will stand 
favourable comparison with those of any 
province; and (2) that overtime violations in 


British Columbia Hours 


A review of the administration of the 
Hours of Work Act is included in the annual 
report of the British Columbia Department 
of Labour. This legislation was enacted in 
1923 and became effective on January 1. 
1925, being administered by a Board of 
Adjustment (Lasour Gazerts, January, 1924, 


Oriental establishments have been markedly 
reduced due largely to police court proceedings 
and industrial inactivity. ‘There was only one 
such proceeding taken in 1932. 


Child labour in British Columbia is con- 
sidered almost non-existent, the few requests 
received to permit children to be employed in 
factories came from parents, who because of 
extenuating circumstances require the assist- 
ance of the children’s earnings. Strict 
investigation is made of each case before a 
permit is issued. 

It is considered to be a remarkable achieve- 
ment on the part of elevator operators and 
those in charge of equipment, that there were 
no fatal or serious accidents to the elevator 
using public in 1932. During the year, 315 
passenger and 458 freight elevators were in- 
spected,.and orders issued for improvements 
where necessary for safety. Renewal of 
licences were made by 548 male and 203 
female elevator operators while 141 persons 
wrote examinations and obtained licences as 
elevator operators. 


Nationality of Employees—Of the number 
employed in industry in 1932, natives of 
English speaking countries accounted for 
75:26 per cent; continental Europe, 14-57 per 
cent; nationality not stated, 1-77 per cent; 
Asiaties, 8:40 per cent. The actual number 
of Asiatics employed was 6,594 as compared 
with 6,283 for 1931. 


Female Workers—Female employees in 
industry increased to 10-04 per cent from 
9-75 in 1931. Industries affording greater 
employment for females during the year were 
headed by food products, up 613; printing and 
publishing, 16; and garment making, 20. 
Decreases are noted in the following: Public 
utilities, 263; miscellaneous trades and indus- 
tries, 232; laundries, cleaning and dyeing, 120; 
pulp and paper remaining the same, with 78 
each year. 

Labour Disputes—During the year there 
were eleven disputes, involving 4,136 
employees and a time loss of 37,740 working 
days. “Eight of these disputes,” states the 
report, “can be traced to a certain group who 
seemed determined to create trouble between 
employer and employee wherever possible.” 


of Work Act in 1932 


page 24). It established a normal working 
day of 8 hours or a 48 hour week in industry 
except agriculture with provisions for certain 
other exceptions under special conditions. 

In 1932, due to prevailing conditions, the 
Board had little difficulty in enforcing the 
regulations, the majority of industrial under- 
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takings coming within the scope of the Act 
having been on reduced time during the year. 
Referring to the changed industrial condi- 
tions the Board states: “Previously the reduc- 
tion of hours worked per week had for its 
aim the protection of the worker against 
fatigue; to-day because of world-wide business 
conditions, we are compelled to take more 
definite action in the matter of hours of 
employment. Recent developments would 
indicate that all employees will never again 
be absorbed in industry unless a further 
reduction in working hours is put into effect, 
and the Board of Adjustment is considering 
the cancellation of some of the permanent 
exemptions granted when the Hours of Work 
Act became effective, January 1, 1925: it 
being felt, the Act having been in force for 
eight years, that in the majority of cases the 
regulations could now be cancelled without 


seriously interfering with the industria] 
undertakings affected. 

“The question of further reducing the 
working hours is a serious one for all 


employees. Presuming that all will be allowed 
to work at their occupations only thirty 
hours per week, at the rate of, say, 75 cents 
per hour, this would mean a weekly wage of 
$22.50; if previously they worked forty-four 
hours per week at the same rate per hour, 
their weekly pay would be, $33; the shorter 
week would mean a wage reduction of $10.50 
per week. It will therefore be seen that the 
purchasing power ’of the individual worker is 
reduced by $10.50 per week. It may be 
argued that by employing additional men the 
spending power will be the same, but study 
of the proposal does not bear out this con- 


tention, unless, of course, commodities now 
considered necessary to the well-being of 
every family are correspondingly reduced, and 
so far there has been no evidence that this 
will take place. To bring back prosperity, 
wages should increase in proportion as the 
number of working hours are reduced. 

“Manufacturers by the © installation of 
machines have been able to discharge many 
employees and at the same time increase 
production. Where, by this means, profits 
have been increased, a fair proportion of 
these profits should have been passed on to 
those retained on the payrolls. Further 
adjustment of hours of labour must be made, 
but this should be effected without decreasing 
the purchasing power of the wage earners.” 

Average Hours—lIn those industries coming 
within the scope of the Act, the average hours 
of work decreased, while in those not governed 
by this legislation the increase in the average 
exceeded the recorded decreases. 

The average weekly hours worked as cal- 
culated from the returns made by the 3,529 
firms reporting was 47:69, compared with 
47-37 in 1931, 48-62 in 1980, and 48-25 in 
1929. It is stated that 80-36 per cent of all 
employees reported were working forty-eight 
hours or less per week; 7-70 per cent were 
working between eight but not more than 
nine hours per day; and 11-92 per cent were 
working in excess of nine hours per day. It 
is explained that the 11-92 per cent working 
in excess of nine hours per day are those 
who do not come within the scope of the 
Act; while the 7-70 per cent include opera- 
tions allowed certain exemptions by the 
reeulations. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 


A summary of the operation of the Male 
Minimum Wage Act of British Columbia is 
presented in the annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour of that province. British 
Columbia is the only province in the 
Dominion that has a minimum wage for adult 
males on its statute books. Under the 
provisions of the first Act, passed by the 
Legislature in 1925 (Lasour Gazerts, January, 
1926, page 17) two Orders were issued estab- 
lishing minimum wages of male employees in 
the lumber industry and the catering indus- 
try. Subsequently the first of these orders 
was aitacked in the Courts. The legislation 
was repealed following a decision of. the 
Supreme Court of Canada which declared the 
Act invalid (Lasour Gazerrr, November. 
1928, page 1310). Then, in March, 1929, a 
new Male Minimum Wage Act was adopted 
(Lasour Gazerre, June, 1929, page 607). 
Under the new legislation one order, govern- 
ing stationary steam engineers is in force at 


present (Lasour Gazerre, March, 1930, page 
282). 

“Industrial conditions during recent times,” 
the report states “have not been propitious, 
and the Board has not been pressed by 
applications from employees covered by the 
Act to establish wages in other occupations. 
The Act, however, gives power to the Board 
to proceed of its own volition without having 
received application or complaint, and after 
due inquiry fix minimum wages. The closest 
attention is being paid by the Board to 
developments in the United States under the 
‘National Industrial Reorganization Act,’ 
which marks a radical departure from the 
former attitude with regard to minimum 
wages in that country.” 

The Male Minimum Wage Board in British 
Columbia consists of Messrs. Adam Bell, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Chairman; 
George H. Cowan, K.C., Vancouver; Norman 
de W. Lyons, Victoria. 
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Minimum Wages for Women 


The fifteenth annual report of the Mini- 
mum Wage Board of British Columbia ap- 
pears as a section of the annual report of the 
Department of Labour of the province, and 
deals with the operation of the Minimum 
Wage Act during the calendar year, 1932. It 
pays tribute to the late Thomas Matthews, 
who died during the year and who was a 
board member since 1918. The vacancy was 
filled by Mr. Herbert Geddes. 


The report refers to the unprecedented diffi« 
culties of the past year in enforcing the mini- 
mum wage legislation due to the economic 
stress. The original nine orders covering 
various occupations and industries remained 
in force, with a temporary reduction in wages 
for experienced employees in the fruit and 
vegetable industry (Lasour Gazette, July, 
1932, page 768). The Board considers that 
‘in keeping with the general tendency dur- 
ing the economic chaos, wages would un- 
doubtedly have been more drastically reduced 
by many employers had there been no pro- 
tective orders in force.” 


The nine orders govern the following in- 
dustries and occupations: mercantile, laundry, 
public housekeeping, office, personal service, 
fishing, telephone and telegraph, manufactur- 
ing, fruit and vegetable. 


As in past years a few firms were found to 
disregard the law and paid wages below the 
legal minimum. Through the instrumental- 
ity of the Board the sum of $2,840.58 was 
collected and distributed to girls who had re- 
ceived less than the amounts to which they 
rightfully were entitled. This tangible evi- 
dence of the practical benefit of the Act was 
brought about without cost to the employees 
and without recourse to legal proceedings. 
The amount referred to above comprised 
sums ranging from $1 up to substantial pay- 
ments of over $125 in some instances where 
underpayment had occurred for a consider- 
able time before the firm was checked: it rep- 
resents the difference between what should 
have been paid and what actually had been 
paid. In eleven cases police court proceedings 
were necessary to obtain redress to employees. 
Of the eleven cases, six were for infractions 
of the Public Housekeeping Order. 


Wages and Hours—In response to the an- 
nual questionnaire, 3,184 employers forwarded 
completed returns, an increase of 72 over the 
year 1931. There was a reduction in the num- 
ber of women and girls working in the indus- 
tries governed by the Board Orders, the total 
for 1932 being 17,903 as compared with 18,154 
in 1932. This slight reduction of 251 is re- 


\ 


in British Columbia in 1932 


garded as encouraging in view of the fact that 
in 1931 there were 2,307 fewer employed than 
in 1980. 


The average weekly wage for women 18 
years of age or over showed a decline from 
$16.71 in 1931 to $15.53 in 1932, but coupled 
with a lower wage was a shorter average week. 
In 1932 this was 42-07 hours, compared with 
43-03 hours for the previous year. 


Of the total of 17,903 employed in firms 
governed by board orders, 3,910, or 21-84 per 
cent, were listed as receiving the actual weekly 
minimum wage for their respective classes of 
work; 8,085, or 45-16 per cent were paid in 
excess of the minimum rates; while 5,908 or 
33 per cent were recorded as having received 
wages lower than the full weekly minimum. 
However, in this last group were included 
young girls and learners for whom lower rates 
were set and those who worked less than 48 
hours, and whose wages were on a pro rata 
basis. 


The report contains statistics indicating the 
methods—reductions of staff, reductions in 
wages and reductions in hours—utilized by 
employers to cope with existing conditions. 
The board points out that while some firms 
resorted to all three expedients, “on the other 
side of the picture appeared the more encour- 
aging aspect of the problem—namely the firms 
who considered it unnecessary to reduce wages 
or otherwise alter the conditions under which 
these employees worked.” A summary of the 
statistics reveals that of the reporting em- 
ployers, 1,271 made no reductions in wages, 
or staff or hours; 505 firms showed reduced 
staffs; while 541 firms reduced wages. The 
number of employees affected by wage cuts 
was 2,548; employees laid off totalled 1,478, 
while 1,470 were placed on short time. 

Statistics are also presented showing the per- 
centage of wage cuts in various occupations 
and the number of employees affected thereby. 
The total of employees thus shown is 2,771 
of which number 1,301 had a wage reduction 
of 10 per cent. The general average of wages 
in all nine groups showed a decline. 


In comparing the figures of 1932 with those 
of the prior year, it is noted that the propor- 
tion of employees with long service has risen. 
While 1,177 employees were put down in 1931 
as having been with the same firm for a period 
of ten years or over, 1,310 were in this cate- 
gory for 1932. The office occupation supplies 
600 workers who have remained over ten 
years with the employer who made the report 
to the Board. This calling has always shown 
more stability of employment than the other 
groups. 
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The statistical record for 1932 indicates that 
19-51 per cent of employees were married; 
3°76 per cent were widows; and 76-73 per 
cent were single, these percentages denoting 
very little deviation from the previous year. 

Dealing with trade schools, the report makes 
the following observation: 

“The matter of so-called trade schools has 
occupied the attention of the Board, and a 
study is being continued in an endeavour to 
prevent what might become an abuse. 
the bona fide schools the Board has no quar- 
rel, but some establishments have been set 
up which, through clever propaganda, have 
induced girls to pay high fees in return for 
courses of doubtful value. The training in 
such places is not always adequate; and, hav- 
ing parted with their tuition fees, when the 
psuedo-graduates sever their connections with 
the school they find themselves insufficiently 
equipped to secure positions in the already 
overcrowded labour market. By a court rul- 
ing persons who had paid tuition fees in re- 
turn for training were classed as ‘students.’ 
As such they they were held beyond the scope 
of the Act, and so not considered employees 
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as defined by the Statute. With this judg- 
ment serving as a precedent, the Board is 
powerless to deal with the situation under the 
Minimum Wage Act. In order to check what 
might threaten to become a growing menace 
to the strength of the Board’s regulations the 
passing of Trades School Act is being urged 
from certain quarters. Under such an Act. ex- 
ploitation of defenceless girls would be less- 
ened, while trade schools giving training of 
value would be protected. The Board is cog- 
nizant of the seriousness of the matter and is 
preparing to meet the situation when the time 
is opportune.” 


In a reference to the spread of minimum 
wage legislation, the report points out that 
eight of the nine provinces have enacted mini- 
mum wage legislation, and draws attention to 
the appeal of President Roosevelt directed to 
the governors of thirteen States of industrial 
importance in which there is no minimum 
wage legislation. A statistical comparison is 
also given of the minimum wage rates in 
Canadian provinces with the rates paid in the 
States of California, Oregon and Washington. 





WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN QUEBEC 
Revised Orders governing Boot and Shoe and other Leather Trades 


HE Minimum Wage Board of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec recently re-issued, in 
revised form, orders No. 7, 7a and 7b under 


the Women’s Minimum Wage Act. The 
original orders were published in 1929 
(Lasour Gazerte, May, 1929, page 489). The 


effect of the present series of orders, which 
become effective on October 1, 1933, is to 
reduce the minimum wage to be paid to 
experienced workers in the Montreal District 
from $12.50 to $11 per week, and at the same 
time to increase from $8 to $9 the minimum 
wage payable to experienced workers in small 
municipalities. Some changes are made in the 
rates payable to learners, as follows: In Mont- 
real District learners in the third and fourth 
half year are to be paid at the rate of $9 and 
$10 instead of $9.50 and $11 as formerly. In 
the smaller municipalities the rates for learners 
are raised throughout, starting from $6 and 
rising by four 6-month periods to $8. Form- 
erly learners started at $5, rising to $7. 


The text of the new orders are as follows:— 


Order No. ?7—(Amended)—Governing female 
employees in the Boot and Shoe factories and 
all other Leather trades in the City and Island 
of Montreal, and i radius of ten miles around 
and beyond the Island. 

Order No. Va—(Amended)—Covering all 
municipalities of over 3,000 population, with 
the exception of the City and Island of Mont- 
real and a radius of ten miles around and 
beyond the island. 


Order No. %b-—(Amended)—Covering all 
municipalities with less than 3,000 population. 


(1) Minimum—No wage shall be less per 
week than is set forth in the following table: 


Experienced 
workers 
having 
over 
24 months’ 
experience 
at the 
trade 


Apprentices with less 
than 24 months’ 
experience 
at the trade 


Population 
groups 


City and Island of 


Montreal ss scrs ese ce $11 00 |Beginners, not less 


experience..... 8 
After 12 months’ 

experience..... 9 
After 18 months’ 

experience..... 10 00 


Municipalities of over 


3,000 population..... Beginners, not less 


Pa a ee 


experience..... 7 
After 12 months’ 

experience..... 
After 18 months’ 

experience. .... 9 


Municipalities having 
less than 3,000 popu- 
LAbION J ca cedoe nis ah reels: 


$9 00 |Beginners, not less 


Be. Mase a $6 00 


experience..... 6 50 
After 12 months’ 

experience..... 
After 18 months’ 

experience. .... 8 
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(2) Hours of Work—The_ work-period for 
which these minimum wages shall be paid shall 
be 48 hours per week. 


(a) Work in excess of the above work- 
period shall be counted as overtime and 
shall be paid for at not less than the 
minimum wages fixed by this Order. 

(6) Work for less than the above work- 
period may be counted as short-time and 
be paid for pro rata of the minimum 
wages fixed by this Order. 


(c) The total of working hours cannot in 
any case exceed 55 hours per week 
unless a special permit has been obtained 
from the Public Buildings and Industrial 
Establishments Inspection Department. 

(3) Maximum of Apprentices—The number 
of apprentices shall not exceed one-half of 
the total female working force. Temporary 
employees, whose term of employment does not 
exceed one month, shall not be subject to this 
rule, nor be included in this calculation. 

(4) Piece Work—The wages paid to each 
timeworker and to each pieceworker during the 
first six months’ employment in the industry 
shall conform to this Order. In the case of 
pieceworkers of more than six months’ experi- 
ence, it is sufficient if at least 80 per cent 
receive wages conformable to this Order. 


(5) Deductions for Absence—No deduction 
below the Minimum wage line for absence 


shall exceed the value of the time lost based 
on the wage of the employee. 

(6) Waiting—Any employee required to 
wait on the premises shall be paid for the time 
thus spent. Pieceworkers shall be paid at a 
rate not less than that fixed for the class to 
which they belong. 

(7) Permits—The Board may issue permits 
for lower wages on behalf of aged or handi- 
capped workers. It may also grant permits 
of variation or suspension of any of these 
regulations in case of exceptional conditions. 
Employers and employees are invited to consult 
the Board regarding any problems which this 
Order may concern. 

(8) Penalties—Any violation of this Order 
is punishable by fine. 

(9) Posting—Kach establishment shall keep 
a copy of this Order posted in a conspicuous 
place in the work shop. 

(10) This Order is subject to annual revision 
by the Board. 

(11) This Order shall come into force and be 
effective on October 1, 1933, replacing Orders 
Nos. 7, 7a and 7b published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, Vol. 61, No. 18, May 4, 1929. 

Gus France, Chairman. 
O. BRUNET, 
C. J. GRIFFIN, 
E. RICHARD. 
MONTREAL, June 27, 1933. 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN MANITOBA 


New Order of Board Governing Certain Manufacturing Industries 


HGULATION No. 7 was re-issued by the 
Minimum Wage Board of Manitoba in 
an order dated September 2, 1933. The former 
order dealing with the same group of in- 
dustries was published in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
September, 1926, page 873. The new order 
reduces the normal hours of work from 9 per 
day and 48 per week to 8 per day and 44 per 
week. It also reduces the minimum wages 
of experienced employees from $12 to $11 per 
week, with corresponding changes in the mini- 
mum rates for inexperienced employees. The 
minimum wage for experienced piece workers 
is to be averaged over a period of four weeks, 
instead of three months, as formerly. (The 
revised Regulation No. 3, governing laundries, 
etc., in the Province, was given in the Lasour 
GazETtE, December, 1932, page 1263.) 
Revised Regulation No. 7. Governing the 
occupation of female employees in the 
following Industries: Artificial Flowers, 
Bedding, Ladies’ Wear, Hats, Caps, Em- 
broidery, Jewellery, Regalia and Garments 
which include all Clothing Trades except 
Dressmaking, Millinery, Custom Tailoring 
and Furriers in all portions of the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba. 


1. Conditions of Labour 
(1) Cleanliness—Every room and the floors, 
walls, ceilings, windows, and every other part 
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thereof, and all fixtures, therein, shall at all 
times be kept in a clean and sanitary condition. 

(2) Drinking Water—aA sufficient quantity 
of safe, fresh drinking water within reasonable 
access of all workers, shall be provided with 
sanitary appliances for drinking. A common 
drinking cup shall not be used. 

(3) Lighting—Artificial illumination in every 
workroom shall be installed, arranged and used, 
so that the light furnished will at all times be 
sufficient for the work carried on therein, and 
prevent unnecessary strain to the vision or 
glare to the eyes of the worker. 


Each workroom shall be lighted from out- 
doors, with windows at least equal in size to 
one-eighth of the floor space, and opening on a 
street, lane or court at least ten feet wide, 
except where the work requires a low tempera- 
ture or a subdued light. 


(4) Ventilation—There shall be 400 cubic 
feet of air space for each employee in each 
workroom. All windows and _ sashes except 
show windows, shall open freely. Air shafts 
shall provide for a free circulation of fresh 
air. Storm sashes shall either be on hinges 
or have a portion at least eighty square inches 
in size which can readily be opened. In any 
workroom which cannot be ventilated by these 
means, mechanical appliances shall be installed. 


(5) Toilet Rooms.—There shall be provided, 
suitable and convenient toilets, separate from 
those used by the opposite sex, and the num- 
ber of such toilets shall not be less than one 
to every twenty female persons employed at 
one time or fraction thereof. Such toilets must 
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be thoroughly ventilated and open to the out- 
side air, and must be kept in a clean and sani- 
tary condition, and privacy assured at all times. 


(6) Wash Basins——-Wash basins shall be pro- 
vided in at least the proportion of one to twenty 
female persons employed at one time, or frac- 
tion thereof, and shall be separate from those 
used by the opposite sex. Individual towels, 
either cloth or paper, shall be furnished to the 
workers, and shall be kept in a clean and sani- 
tary condition. 

(7) Temperature——There shall be a_ ther- 
mometer in each workroom, and the maximum 
temperature during working hours shall not 
exceed 75 degrees Fahrenheit, except when the 
temperature outdoors exceeds 75 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


(8) Health and Injuries—All machinery and 
danger points shall be protected as far as pos- 
sible by approved safety devices. All protec- 
tion possible against occupational diseases shall 
be provided. Each establishment shall keep 
a First Aid Kit to be approved by the Bureau 
of Labour, and at least one reliable member 
of the working force shall be trained in its use. 
A couch or stretcher shall be provided for 


emergencies, and where no dressing room or 
similar apartment exists, a screen shall be 
provided. 


(9) Lunch and Rest Room—-Where employees 
remain for lunch suitable provision shall be 
made for dining and rest purposes. 


2. Hours 


(1) Hours of Labour—The hours of labour 
shall be not more than eight (8) hours in any 
day nor more than forty-four (44) in any week. 
No employee shall work between 9 p.m. and 
7 am., nor on Sundays. There shall be a period 
of not less than eleven (11) hours between the 
close of one day’s work and the beginning of 
the next. 

(2) Time Record—-Employers shall keep an 
accurate record in a manner convenient for 
examination by inspectors of all hours worked 
and wages paid to each employee whether on 
time or piece work. 


(3) Overtime—Overtime may be worked in 
case of emergency on permit from the Bureau 
of Labour, not oftener for any employee than 
thirty-six (36) times in one year. No overtime 
to exceed three (3) hours in any one day nor 
six (6) hoursin any week. No minor under seven- 
teen (17) years of age shall work overtime. 
There shall be extra pay at not less than the 
regular rate for all overtime worked. 

(4) Lunch Hour.—At least one hour shall 
be allowed for lunch. 

(5) Delays—An employee waiting on the 
premises as required by the employer shall be 
paid for the time thus spent. 


3. Wages 
(1) Minimum Wage-—No experienced em- 
ployee of eighteen (18) years of age or over 
shall be paid wages at a less rate than $11 per 
week, and not less than twenty-five cents (25c.) 
per hour. The minimum wage for experienced 
piece-work operators may be averaged over a 
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This average may be 


period of four weeks. 
consecutive four weeks’ 


computed over any 
period. 

(2) No inexperienced employee shall be paid 
wages at a less rate than eight dollars and 
eighty cents ($8.80) per week and not less than 
twenty cents (20c.) per hour for the first six 
months after entering the industry. After this 
period, she shall be considered an experienced 
employee and shall receive the minimum wage. 


(3) Methods of Payment—Wages shall be 
paid weekly and after each week’s wages have 
been earned, they shall be paid within three 
(3) days. 

(4) Notice to be Given—After four (4) 
weeks’ employment, one week’s notice shall be 
required on the part of the employer in dis- 
missing an employee, and on the part of an 
employee on leaving employment. 

(5) Statutory Holidays-——No reduction shall 
be made from the Minimum wage of time 
workers for statutory holidays. 


The number of inexperienced employees in 
any factory shall not exceed 25 per cent of the 
total experienced female employees. No girl 
under fifteen years of age shall be employed. 


4. Permits of Exemption. 

The Board may issue a permit upon applica- 
tion therefor to any employer, granting modi- 
fication of or exemption from these regulations. 
Such permits will be issued only in cases of 
exceptional or emergent conditions arising. 


5. Penalty ° 
Any violation of these regulations is punish- 


able by fine or imprisonment, or both. See 
“The Minimum Wage Act,” Section 17. 


6. Posting of Regulations 
Each employer shall keep a copy of these 
regulations posted in a conspicuous place. 


This order becomes effective and of full force 
and effect from this date and all regulations 
and orders of the Minimum Wage Board apper- 
taining to the above-mentioned industries made 
prior to the date hereof are hereby repealed. 

All complaints treated as strictly confidential. 


The Association of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards in Canada held a conference at 
Regina early in September, under the chair- 
manship of.Mr. N. R. Craig, K.C., chairman 
of the Saskatchewan Board. About 25 dele- 
gates attended, representing the Boards of 
eight provinces. The object of the conference 
was to deal with certain problems common to 
compensation administration, and to reach a 
more uniform basis for decisions rendered by 
the various units. The discussions dealt with 
workmen’s claims, medical and hospital ac- 
counts, employees’ assessments, and other 
questions. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Ah third annual report of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Saskatchewan 
reviews the administration of the Act during 
the calendar year 1932. Organization work 
was completed on December 1, 1929, and the 
Board began to pay compensation and medical 
aid on July 2, 1930. The provisions of the 
Act were outlined in the LAsBour GAZETTE, 
April, 1929, page 379. The report for 1932 is 
a provisional summary, and it is explained 
that the final statement will indicate con- 
siderable adjustment in present statistics. 

According to the 1931 summary the net 
amount collected from employers in that year 
was $615,103.24 and the final surplus for 1931 
was $128,442.44. For the year 1932, the 
estimate indicated total receipts of $450,873.25, 
and total disbursements of $415,671.01, leaving 
an estimated surplus of $35,202.24. The 
provisional payroll for 1932 amounted to 
$28,629,647, representing a decrease of $9,797,059 
as compared with the adjusted payroll of 
1931. The percentage of accident cost to the 
1932 payroll was calculated at -927. The 
estimated accident cost for 1932 was $265,746.24 
.—-a decrease of $71,085.04 from the year 
previous. 


Pensions being paid at the end of 1982 
totalled 106, of which 20 were to widows and 
36 were children’s pensions. The total number 
of employers making returns for 1932 was 
4,899 as compared with 4,976 in 1931. 


Accidents and Prevention—The number of 
accidents reported during 1932, were 2,844 of 
which 1,594 involved full compensation; 98 
part compensation; and 1,152 medical aid only. 
There were 3,969 accidents in 1931. Fatalities 
during 1932 numbered 13 as compared with 14 
in 1981. 

A recapitulation of the statistics for 1931 
shows that of the 3,969 accidents in that year, 
the causes were grouped as follows: prime 
movers, 130; working machines, 289; hoisting 
apparatus, 35; dangerous substances, 194; 
stepping on or striking against, 474; falling 
objects, 390; handling objects, 796; runaways 
and animals, 85; moving trains, vehicles, etc., 
184; falls of persons, 491; all other causes, 
673. The total number of days lost through 
accident in 1931 was 56,066, the average days 
lost per accident for temporary total disability 
being 26:91. The average age of injured 
workmen in 1931 was 36°04 years, and the 
average weekly wage was $21.60. 

The accident prevention work of the Board 
in 1932 consisted chiefly of the following 
activities: (1) reporting to each organized 
local Accident Prevention Association the 
accidents happening in its district, with a view 
to receiving from the association suggestions 
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IN SASKATCHEWAN IN 1932 


for the avoidance of such accidents, and to 
enable the association to investigate such 
accidents if thought desirable; (2) correspond- 
ence with the individual employer concerning 
every accident which appeared to be due to 
carelessness in general methods or in particular 
procedure; (3) distribution to a limited extent 
of safety literature; (4) thorough investiga- 
tion through the Department of Labour, of all 
accidents where there seemed to be unusual 
circumstances; (5) a daily report to the 
Department of Labour for the attention of 
their inspection branch of every accident 
reported to the Compensation Board. 


It was stated that through the insistence — 
of the Board and the Department of Labour 
that goggles should be used for eye protec- 
tion, eye accidents have been greatly reduced. 
Attention was also drawn to the necessity of 
keeping first aid kits properly replenished. 

Payrolls—The following table gives the 
estimate of wage expenditure for 1932 in 
Schedule 1 by classes: 





Class Wage 


expenditure ° 








Canadian Pacific Railway...................- $2,191,652 00 


Canadian National Railway.................- 2,500,000 00 
Province of Saskatchewan.................... No estimate 
Dominion of Canagae) 28 a. ain eie « 4. heel required 
Cities of Regina, Saskatoon and.Moose Jaw...| 2,339,300 00 
Municipalities, with the exception of Regina, 

Saskatoon and Moose Jaw...... Dereralde venus 1,657,420 00 
(ering! Phe Wee eet ce ie ae SAI ce tun bid sah 176,966 0% 
Planinemills; eter. cis). Wee. ae-rt ie eee els 1,284,200 00 
DViap Eo Sate, name eihanhepe cs Glee. cha idaes sheet 824,350 00 
Gravel pits, brick and glass works............ 228,766 0D 
Garages, machine shops, etc.................. 2,830,742 00 
Gasoline; chemicals, ete......)..9.....02..--: 441,180 00 
Breweries, bottling works, etc................ 331,070 00 
Milling and grain elevators..................-- 4,505,500 00 
Abattoirs and packing houses................. 635,733 00 
@reameries and bakericsass wae as seein 1,434,600 39 
Printing, power laundry, dyeing, etc.......... 1,762,650 09 
Road making and wholesale establishments. .} 2,831,324 00 
Construction—Steel, concrete, brick.......... 1,879,811 09 
Electric power lines and railroad construction. 774,383 00 








$28, 629, 647 00 





——_——— 


During the month of August a total of 3,180 
accidents were reported to the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board in the Industrics 


fatal cases; in Schedule 2 industries 166 acci- 
dents were reported including 5 fatal cases 
and 264 accidents to employees of the Crown, 
5 of which were fatal were reported during 
the month making in all 3,560, of which 18 
were fatal. This number compares with 3,298 
in July, and 3,483 in August, 19382. The total 
benefits awarded in August amounted to 
$254,020.68, of which $199,050.34 was for com- 
pensation and $54,970.34 was for medical aid. 
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RECENT LABOUR UNION CONVENTIONS 


Ontario Provincial Council of Carpenters 


The twenty-second annual convention of the 
‘Ontario Provincial Council of Carpenters was 
held in Brantford on July 22. In his presiden- 
tial address, Mr. W. Thompson made a plea 
for strong organization and co-operation, and 
referred to the formation of the Nationa] Con- 
struction Council established last February to 
stimulate building activity in the Dominion 
(Lasour Gazerte, March, 1933, page 283). 

In addition to the delegates of various locals, 
there were present, with a voice in the pro- 
ceedings, Tom Moore, President of the Trades 
‘and Labour Congress of Canada, and Arthur 
Martel, General Executive Board Member 
and fraternal delegate from the Quebec Pro- 
vineial Council. Other visitors present in- 
cluded A. Martin, president of London Local, 
No. 1946; A. Cooper and F. Ward, business 
‘agent and secretary, respectively, of Toronto, 
Local No. 27. 

The report of the Executive Council urged 
all locals “ to press for the shorter work week” 
and recommended their affiliation with the 
National Construction Council. The execu- 
tive also stated that in many urban centres 
“there is lots of work that should be done 
for the protection of life, the benefit of health 
and the preservation and beautification of 
buildings,” and advised that committees should 
be appointed by each local to list such works, 
bring them before the proper authorities, and 
have them started to provide work for the un- 
employed. 

In dealing with this subject, the report of 
the committee on officers’ reports, agreed that 
such work should be done in towns and cities, 
but considered that a lot of it “is being done 
at very low wage” and suggested that the cur- 
rent wage rate should be insisted on by all 
locals. In this respect, the committee adv- 
cated a Federal-provincial program of public 
works, claiming that if such were started that 
“at least 75 per cent of the unemployed would 
be put back to work.” The initiation of such 
building programs also formed the basis of an 
adopted resolution. 

Mr. Tom Moore gave the convention a de- 
tailed review of the formation and functions 
of the National Construction Council, and the 
convention subsequently adopted a resolution 
of affiliation. 


The convention commended to all locals 
“that every reasonable effort be made to make 
effective the forty-hour work week,” and the 
whole membership was urged to “press for- 
ward for still further reductions by legislative 
action in the hours of labour per day and 
week until all men may have the opportunity 
of gainful employment.” 

Another resolution called for the enactment 
of legislation whereby municipalities could in- 
itiate proceedings to remove any building con- 
sidered to be detrimental to public welfare. 

Other resolutions recommended as follows :— 

Enactment of legislation providing for state 
hospitalization and medical treatment. 

Discontinuance of wage reductions, and the 
initiation of a policy “creating a stable con- 
dition in industry through regulation of work- 
ing hours, commodity prices and wages to 
ensure an ever increasing standard of living.” 

Enactment of legislation providing for con- 
tributory unemployment insurance. 

Legislation establishing an eight hour work 
day and forty-four hour week in private enter- 
prises and a thirty hour week on all public 
works. 

Discontinuance of the employment of un- 
married men in camps on permanent con- 
struction work, “thereby forcing an ever-in- 
creasing number of married men and their 
families to become wards of the state” and 
demanding that “the construction of buildings 
be carried on in such manner as will provide 
for the payment of prevailing wage rates.” 

Discontinuance of engaging unemployed 
single men on construction works, and con- 
fining their employment to schemes of re- 
forestation and land-clearing. 

Regulations that would put the onus on 
construction superintendents for seeing that 
skillsaws are provided with guards. 


Certain amendments to the Ontario Ap- 
prenticeship Act, respecting transfer of 
apprentices. 


Abandonment of the use of steel sashes in 
federal, provincial and municipal buildings, 
and in schools, factories and apartments, and 
of the practice of laying asphalt shingles on 
old roofs without removing the wood shingles. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Chas. R. Nichols; vice-presidents, 
Albert Edgington, Leonard Lear, and R. Bar- 
nett; secretary-treasurer, T. Jackson. 
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Quebec Provincial Council of United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America 


The 24th annual convention of the Quebec 
Provincial Council of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America was held 
at Montreal on July 6-8, under the presidency 
of Omer Fleury, Quebec. The  secretary- 
treasurer’s report showed the effects of the 
prevailing trade depression, but the Council 
lost none of its affiliated locals during the 
year. 

Various resolutions were referred to the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, for 
action to be taken at the convention to be 
held at Windsor, Ontario, on September 18, 
making the following recommendations :— 

Nomination, by the provincial government, 
of a labour representative on the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 

Adoption by the Province of Tair Wages 
legislation similar to the Dominion Fair Wages 
and Hight Hour Day Act of 1930, to be applied 
in connection with all work undertaken by, or 
on behalf of, the province. 

Discontinuance of the system of direct relief 
of the unemployed, and of the practice of 
employing this class of labour on construction 
work at very low rates of wages; and adoption 
of prevailing rates of wages in connection with 
public works. 

Organization of a campaign for the preven- 
tion of accidents in connection with construc- 
tion work, similar to the safety movement in 
the manufacturing industries. 

Effecting economies in Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, not by reducing the workmen’s 
benefits, but by taking from under the pro- 
visions of the. act employees of the govern- 
ment, who are already insured in private com- 
panies against accidents. 

Discontinuance of the granting of special 
permits for longer working hours in various 
industries. 

Adoption of the gradual re-employment of 
workers by means of public work, in place of 
the policy of direct relief. 


An 8-hour working day in the cotton manu- 
facturing industry. 

The convention approved the order of the 
International of April, 1932, extending from 
six to twelve months the period after which 
members would be suspended for non-payment 
of dues. The General President, Wm. Ih. 
Hutcheson, was commended for the assistance 
he had proposed for individual members and 
local unions. 

The convention expressed appreciation of 
the work of the Hon. C. J. Arcand, Minister 
of Labour, in the direction of social legisla- 
tion, especially in providing for the observance 
of the 8-nour day and 40-hour week in con- 
struction work. 

Mr. James Marsh, general organizer for 
Ontario, who attended as fraternal delegate, 
conveyed the greetings to the convention from 
the Provincial Council of that Province. 

Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, addressed the 
delegates, referring to the serious condition of 
the industry notwithstanding a slight improve- 
ment in recent weeks. He criticized the policy 
of the various governments in Canada in re- 
ducing staffs and wages, thus lessening the 
workers’ purchasing power and extending con- 
ditions of destitution; and stated his prefer- 
ence for a policy of inflation as a means of 
lessening charges for internal public debts. In 
regard to the “wages” paid in relief camps, 
Mr. Moore considered that fundamental prin- 
ciples were violated by the payment of such 
a sum of 20 cents per day. He strongly urged 
the need for a system of unemployment in- 
surance. Further, he congratulated the Pro- 
vincial Government on being the first to adopt 
the principle of the 6-hour day in the public 
construction works (LABsour GaAzeTTs, August, 
19383, page 776; July, 1933, page 701); and on 
providing for the insertion of “fair wages i 
clause in public works contracts (LABOUR 
Gazette, November, 1932, page 1141). 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


The seventh triennial convention was held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, June 5 to July 21, 1933, 
with approximately 315 delegates in attend- 
ance, Grand Chief Alvanley Johnston presid- 
ing. During the opening session, a motion to 
elect a chairman from among the delegates 
was defeated. 


A committee of six members were elected 
to meet representatives of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen on the 
question of amalgamation. At a later session 


President D. B. Robertson of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
op invitation of the Chief Engineer appeared 
before the delegates and delivered an address 
in which he enumerated the advantages to be 
gained from a union of the Brotherhoods and 
strongly urged the delegates to support any 
move which had for its object the amalgama- 
tion of the two organizations. The amalga- 
mation committee was authorized to draw up 
a plan for the amalgamation of the two 
Brotherhoods. 
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The convention authorized the appointment 
of a committee to investigate the Brother- 
hood’s part in the Standard Trust Bank. A 
vote of confidence in Chief Engineer Johnston 
was adopted by the convention following in- 
dictments in connection with the bank. 

The convention instructed Chief Engineer 
Johnston to proceed to Washington, D.C., for 
negotiations in connection with the railroads’ 
demand for a 224 per cent wage cut. On the 
return of the Chief Engineer he reported to 
the convention that an agreement had been 
reached between the Conference Committee of 
Managers and the Railway Labour Executives 
Association, providing for withdrawal of the 
railroads’ 224 per cent wage cut demand and 
continuation of the present 10 per cent wage 
deduction until June 30, 1934. The conven- 
tion voted unanimously to ratify the agree- 
ment and ordered that a letter be sent to the 
Canadian authorities calling attention to the 
agreement and to the action of the B. of L.E. 
convention. The letter states: 

“This settlement resulted from the efforts 
of United States Government agencies and the 
undersigned were directed by our convention 
to respectfully request and urge that the hon- 
ourable members of the Dominion Govern- 
ment of Canada use their good offices in 
effecting a like settlement of the controversy 
now pending between the Canadian Railroads 
and their employees.” 

Hon. Peter Heenan, former Canadian Min- 
ister of Labour, addressed the convention on 
recent Canadian Railway legislation, with 
special reference to its provisions affecting 
labour. 

After some discussion the convention voted 
to reduce the number of assistant grand chief 
engineers to six, with one national legislative 
representative. The convention also adopted 
a recommendation of the committee on rep- 
resentation to raise from 200 to 300 the num- 
ber of members entitling a division to a dele- 
gate of its own. A constitutional amendment 
providing for initiative, referendum and recall 
was adopted. 


Resolutions were adopted recommending as 
follows:— 

Passage of a train limit law; 

Amendment of the Hours of Service law to 
limit the number of hours to twelve; 

Installation of speed recorders on locomo- 
tives; 

Enactment of legislation to bring subsidiary 
railroads under direct jurisdiction of the Rail- 
way Labour Act; 

Discontinuance of further wage reductions 
and restoration of the present deduction at 
the expiration of the time limit; 

Against any change in the bureaus ad- 
ministering the railroad safety and inspection 
laws that would tend to cripple or impair the 
present efficient execution of these laws; 

That locomotive appliance and safety in- 
spectors ride locomotives to ascertain the con- 
dition of such locomotives. 

Appreciation was expressed of the prompt 
action of President Roosevelt in appointing a 
fact-finding committee to investigate the con- 
troversy between the Kansas City Southern 
Railroad and its employees. 

The convention was opposed to the revision 
of any schedule which is calculated to reduce 
the engineers’ pay, either through the modifi- 
cation of working rules or basic rates of pay, 
unless such change is ordered by the Chief 
Engineer. 

Non-contributory unemployment insurance 
provided by the Federal Government was 
approved. 

A motion to move headquarters to Chicago 
was rejected by the convention, as was also a 
proposal for the establishment of a board of 
appeals. 

Officers re-elected were: Grand Chief 
Engineer, Alvanley Johnston, B. of L.E. Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio; First Assistant Grand Chief, 
T. J. Bissett; Secretary-Treasurer, James H. 
Cassell, 1136 B. of L.E. Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; 
H. P. Chase, Winnipeg, replaces R. H. Cobb 
az Canadian Assistant Grand Chief Engineer. 


Province of Ontario Association of Journeymen Barbers 


The eighteenth annual convention of the 
Province of Ontario Association of Journey- 
men Barbers was held at Hamilton on August 
7, with delegates present representing sixteen 
cities, President P. C. Hollier, who presided 
during the sessions, gave a detailed report of 
events of interest since the last convention, 
making particular reference to the enactment 
by the Provincial Legislature of the Hairdress- 
ers and Barbers Registration Act, which he 
claimed was “a most unsatisfactory piece of 


legislation.” The president informed the dele- 
gates that the barbers of the Province had 
been endeavouring for seventeen years to ob- 
tain a compulsory licence law for - barbers, 
similar to what had been enacted in many 
States across the line and in two provinces in 
Canada, which makes it compulsory for all 
barbers working at the profession to pass an 
examination as to their physical fitness, free- 
dom from communicable disease and efficiency 
at their work. President Hollier claimed that 
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what the Ontario Legislature passed was a 


voluntary registration law for barbers and hair 
dressers, “and granted a charter to a private 
corporation who will have power to solicit 
members and collect and keep all fees.” The 
convention adopted a resolution calling upon 
the Ontario Legislature to prepare and enact 
at the next session a barbers’ licence law which 
will compel all barbers to take out a licence 
issued by the government, all fees to be paid 
to the government to be used for administra- 
tion of the Act. 


Mr. W. C. Birthright, secretary-treasurer of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ International Union 
of America gave a talk on the financial depart- 
ment of the organization. 

The chief officers elected were: President, 
George McDonald, 348 Bell St., Ottawa; First 
Vice-president, J. Perrin, 116 St. Paul St., St. 
Catharines; Secretary-Treasurer, P.C. Hollier, 
234 King St. W., Hamilton. 

The next convention will be held on Civic 
Holiday, August, 1934, at Sarnia. 


Employees’ Insurance Plan of Ottawa Electric Railway Company 


The Ottawa Electric Railway Company have 
in operation an insurance and benefit plan to 
assist its employees to make provision for 
themselves and their families in case of death, 
illness or of accident not provided for by the 
Ontario Workmen's Compensation Act. The 
Company agrees to pay for each employee a 
portion of the premium of the covering policy, 
while the portion of the policy paid by each 
employee entering into the scheme amounts 
to $1.50 per month, this assessment being de- 
ducted from the wages of the insured em- 
ployee. 

The benefits listed include the sum of 
$1,000, payable at death, to the insured’s 
beneficiary. Upon retirement from service at 
the age of 65 years, the employee has his 
choice of the following benefits: (a) A cash 
payment of $1,083.12; (b) A paid-up insurance 
policy of $1,625 (subject to evidence of in- 
surability); (c) A cash payment of $416.22, 
with a paid-up insurance policy of $1,000 
(subject to evidence of insurability); (d) An 


annuity of $100 for the balance of his life with 
a guarantee of $1,000; if he dies before the 
tenth annuity is paid, the balance will be paid 
to the beneficiary. 

In the event of illness or accident incurred 
while off duty, the employee receives $15 per 
week for a period not in excess of 26 weeks, 
provided the disability has not been sustained 
while engaged in any trade or occupation for 
pecuniary gain. ‘The physician appointed 
under the plan is to be the sole judge as to 
an employee’s fitness to perform his duties. 
During the period the insured employee is 
off duty on account of illness or accident, he 
is provided with free medical attendance, 
exclusive of the cost of surgical operations. 

If an employee before reaching the age of 
65 years ceases to remain in the employ of the 
company his payments are returned with in- 
terest at 3 per cent, or he may still continue 
the policy in force under certain conditions. 

Provision is also made for the withdrawal 
of an employee from the plan. 


United States Employment Service 


The Hon. Frances Perkins, U. 8. Secretary 
of Labour, outlines the past and future work 
of the United States Employment Service in 
an article appearing in the Conference Board 
Service Letter, July 30. In the past, she points 
out, the organization of the labour market 
was left mainly to private initiative. “In the 
field of public employment offices, municipal 
agencies ante-dated those financed from state 
funds. Ohio led the way among the states 
with the passage of an act in 1890 establish- 
ing state-city employment offices in the five 
principal cities of the state. By January 1, 
1933, three fourths of the states had enacted 
laws permitting the establishment of state- 
supported offices, but only twenty-five states 
have one or more such offices in operation. 
In fact, as of that date, there were only one 
hundred and thirty-nine state-supported offices 
in operation in the entire United States. The 


number of municipal offices is not known, 
but presumably it is small except among those 
organized primarily for relief purposes. The 
Federal Government has, on the whole, entered 
into the field during only two brief periods. 
The first occurred during the World War when 
federal offices were rapidly opened throughout 
the country in order to supply needs growing 
out of the War. The federal service was 
frankly looked upon as an emergency measure 
and all but vanished soon after the Armistice. 
The Farm Labour Division, however, survived 
this period and has remained in operation 
throughout the intervening years. Recently 
its field of activity has centered in the cotton 
growing states as the gathering of this crop 
still requires the shifting of great numbers of 
workers. During 1930 the Federal Govern- 
ment opened employment offices for veterans 
and their dependents in twenty-three cities. 
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The number was later increased to thirty. 
The Secretary of Labour utilized an additional 
appropriation to recognize the United States 
Employment Service in 1931. A state director 
was appointed for each one of the forty-eight 
states and the District of Columbia. Each 
was instructed to carry on general placement 
work in his or her office. Also additional 
placement offices were established. Unfor- 
tunately, little discrimination was used in the 
geographical location of these offices since 
frequently they were established as competing 
offices in cities in which a public employment 
office was already in operation. In line with 
recommendations made by informed persons, 
the remaining field reorganization offices were 
closed in April, 1983. This did not affect the 
status of either the Veterans’ or the Farm 
Labour Offices. Such, briefly, has been the 
past. 

“Now we are attempting to build anew under 
the Wagner-Peyser Act, signed by President 
Roosevelt June 6, 1933, and designed to make 
possible the creation of a nation-wide system 
of public employment offices. The bill was 
not an innovation but is much the same as 
the one first introduced in 1919 and which 
has reappeared from time to time since then. 

“The enactment of this legislation means 
that a way is now provided for genuine inte- 
gration into one organized system of all the 
various public employment offices throughout 
the country. Two principles will govern us 
as we proceed to put the law into effect. 

(1) That direct operation of employment 
offices is best done by state and municipal 
governments. 

(2) That the function of the Federal goy- 
ernment is to assist these governments to 
develop, maintain and expand their agencies 


into adequate employment services with high 
standards and common procedures and to 
weld them into one effective nation-wide sys- 
tem. 


“The only offices operated by the Federal 
Government itself will be the one in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, those specialized for vet- 
erans and those in the Farm Labour Service. 
Also the law provides that for a limited time 
only the Federal Government may operate 
offices in states which are operating none of 
their own, or, under certain conditions, where 
State Legislatures have not accepted the 
provisions of the Act. Additional respon- 
stbilities of the Federal Service will be the 
clearance of labour among the several states 
and the collection of reliable and comparable 
information with respect to the demand for 
and the supply of iabour, as well as the con- 
duct of researches related to the work. In 
order most effectively to administer its as- 
sistance to the states and to perform its inter- 
state functions, the United States Employment 
Service will probably soon establish several 
regional clearing houses with field supervision. 

“Federal funds to match state funds will 
be granted to those states whose employment 
system complies with the prescribed standards. 

“A wise provision of the Wagner Act re- 
quires the establishment of a Federal Ad- 
visory Council made up of men and women 
representing employers and employees in equal 
numbers and the public, for the specific pur- 
pose of ‘formulating policies and discussing 
problems relating to employment and insuring 
impartiality, neutrality and freedom from 
political influence in the solution of such 
problems.’ Similar councils are required for 
individual states.” 





EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
AUGUST, 1933 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


fe employment situation at the end of 

August was reported by the superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows :— 

The harvesting of crops was underway in 
the Maritime Provinces and farmers were 
busy. Recent rains had greatly improved 
conditions and market produce was plentiful. 
Large catches of fish were reported, particu- 
larly of lobsters, shad and mackerel, but cod 
and haddock were scarce. Practically no 
change was shown in logging, there being little 
activity in this industry at the present time, 
but a considerable demand for sawed lumber, 


which augurs well for fall woods’ work. Un- 
fortunately large quantities of logs and pulp- 
wood have been destroyed by forest fires in 
the Miramichi district. Hundreds of men 
have been employed by the Government fire 
warden fighting this menace, and in some 
sections twenty to thirty square miles of gov- 
ernment lands have been laid waste. Coal 
mines in the New Glasgow district operated 
from one to four days per week. In Cape 
Breton and vicinity, days worked by the dif- 
ferent mines averaged from two to five. More 
activity was also apparent in the iron and 
steel industry, though factories and machine 
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shops were quiet. Canneries were very busy, 
also wood working plants, other industries 
showing little change. An extensive amount 
of highway construction was under way as 
municipal, street and sewer work continued, 
with many men engaged, but building con- 
struction, except for a few larger projects 
already started, consisted mostly of the erec- 
tion of small dwellings and minor repairs. 
Both railway freight and passenger transporta- 
tion were heavy, but there was little move- 
ment along the waterfront, as few vessels were 
in port. Trade was fair. There was the usual 
demand for domestic workers in the Women’s 
Section, with placements made accordingly. 


Requests for farm labour in the province 
of Quebec were slightly less as the season’s 
work was well advanced. No improvement 
was noted in logging. Some activity, however, 
was shown in the mining district of Rouyn 
where prospectors had started work. Fac- 
tories in Hull, Montreal, Quebec and Three 
Rivers were slightly busier. This applied par- 
ticularly to the boot and shoe, clothing, and 
paper industries. At Sherbrooke conditions 
were quiet. Little building construction was 
in evidence, but in Montreal more than 4,000 
men were employed by the city on relief pro- 
jects. Transportation was slow, and trade less 
favourable. Vacancies were numerous in the 
Montreal Women’s Domestic Section, but 
qualified applicants scarce. At Quebec City, 
although many requests for household help 
were received, lower wages were being offered. 


Employment opportunities for farm help 
were slack in Ontario, with little demand for 
fruit pickers in the Niagara district, due to 
workers offering their services at low wages or 
in some cases accepting fruit in lieu of money. 
A small demand was in evidence for fuel 
woodcutters, but these were easily obtained. 
One sawmill in the North Bay district had re- 
opened, as an unexpected increase in the 
volume of recent shipments had considerably 
reduced the stock in hand and so released 
more space for freshly cut lumber. Several 
logging camps were preparing for the season’s 
work in the bush, but plenty of men were 
ready for this type of labour. Mining showed 
little change. While the industrial trend in 
the manufacturing industries continued to be 
slightly upward, few vacancies were listed. To- 
ronto reported the improvement there as being 
more or less of a general nature, as no par- 
ticular line of endeavour in any way mono- 
polized the orders. Fruit canneries showed a 
decided increase in staff, but this was seasonal 
only, and some canning plants in St. Cath- 
arines were not reopening. Little new build- 
ing construction was under way, but relief 
work was still in progress on highways and 


airport construction, and with the increase in 
wages on the Trans-Canada highway, a greater 
number of men were satisfied to take this em- 
ployment when offered. All railroads run- 
ning out of St. Thomas were busy in the 
traffic department. There were many calls 
for general maids and day workers as city 
people returned to their homes, and many ex- 
perienced applicants were available for all 
positions. 


Interrupted only for the time being by 
copious general rains, harvesting made rapid 
progress throughout the Prairie Provinces. 
Threshing was practically completed in south- 
ern Manitoba, and well advanced in the north- 
ern areas. With harvesting almost two weeks 
earlier than usual in this province and land 
cleared for ploughing in most districts, farm- 
ers were looking for a fall in which large areas 
could be prepared for seed. Wide variation 
in yield was reported in Manitoba, from a 
few bushels only per acre in the dry sections, 
to normal or better, where rain had been 
more frequent, and in many cases both quan- 
tity and quality were better than at first ex- 
pected. Northerly districts were favoured 
with fair to good stands of barley and oats, 
but in the south a shortage of both grains for 
feeding and seed was predicted. Cutting was 
also well advanced, both in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, but in the latter province threshing 
would not become general until better 
weather prevailed. Throughout the West the 
demand for farm help was below normal, as 
practically all requirements were met by 
transients or local men in each district- 
Around about Drumheller a severe hailstorm 
bad done extensive damage to crops, an area 
three miles wide and twenty miles long suf- 
fering a loss ranging from 75 to 100 per cent. 
There was a fair amount of sawmill work 
being carried on, but no demand for men. 
Mine operators reported that coal orders were 
beginning to come in greater volume, but 
many of the mines, as yet, were running on 
short time, and with reduced crews. Manu- 
facturing showed no improvement, and build- 
ing construction provided little employment 
except that offered by the various municipal- 
ities on relief projects, or by the Govern- 
ment in different relief camps situated 
throughout the provinces. Trade was quiet 
and collections fair. In the Women’s Domestic 
Section, although there was a decidedly im- 
proved demand for domestic help, sufficient 
applicants were on hand to fill nearly all 
positions. 


There was little call for general farm labour 
in British Columbia, but harvesting of fruit 
and vegetable crops provided work for some 
extra hands. Fruit canneries were also busy. 
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Owing to dry weather and to fire hazard, sev- 
eral logging camps were closed, while in some 
districts, where fire had already broken out, 
resulting in considerable loss to equipment and 
the destruction of millions of feet of logs, men 
from the camps were employed as fire fight- 
ers. Sawmills continued to operate fairly 
well, but at extremely low wages. A fair 
amount of mining was underway, but no de- 
mand for men. Building construction re- 
mained dormant, and National Defence re- 
lief camps and highway construction were 


about the only means of work available for 
skilled or unskilled labour. Waterfront work- 
ers at New Westminster, Prince Rupert and 
Victoria were busy, but work in this line was 
somewhat slack at Vancouver. The ship- 
yards were quiet. Transportation showed a 
slight improvement, accounted for by cheap 
rates on railways and boats. Conditions re- 
mained practically unchanged in the Women’s 
Domestic Section, with a steady demand con- 
tinuing for domestics, but no calls for any 
other class of workers. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JULY, 1933 


T HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 

upon reports from the following sources:— 
(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on August 1 was 8,261, the employees 

on their payrolls numbering 804,219 persons. 
(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 


under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for July was 1,714, having an aggregate 
membership of 151,363 persons. I should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada showing the number 
of applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 


(1) Employment Situation at the beginning of August, 1933, as 
reported by Employers 


Employment at the beginning cf August 
showed a further upward movement, according 
to statements tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 8,261 firms, whose 
payrolls aggregated 804,219 persons, as com- 
pared with 780,015 on July 1. This increase 
compared favourably with the large decline 
reported on August 1, 1932, and exceeded the 
average advance noted at the beginning of 
August in the last twelve years. As a con- 
sequence, both the crude and the seasonally- 
adjusted index numbers were higher than on 
July 1, 1933. This is illustrated in the accom- 
panying chart which also shows that for the 
first time since early in 1930, the level of 
employment was above that recorded on the 
same date in the immediately preceding year. 
The crude index, calculated on the 1926 aver- 
age aS 100, rose from 84:5 at the beginning of 
July, 1933, to 87-1 on August 1, compared with 
86°3 on the same date in 1932. At the begin- 
ning of August in the eleven preceding years, 
the index was as follows: 1931, 105-2; 1930, 
118°8; 1929, 127-8; 1928, 119°3; 1927, 110-5; 
1926, 105-5; 1925, 97-5; 1924, 95-8; 1923, 
101°4; 1922, 94:2, and 1921, 90-0. 


The increase which occurred on August 1, 
1933, was the fourth consecutive gain indi- 
cated since the spring. In this important up- 
ward movement, approximately 104,600 persons 
have been re-employed by the firms furnish- 
ing monthly data to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the index rising from 76:0 on April 
1 to 87-1 on August 1, or by 14:6 p.c-; no 
doubt there have been proportiona! additions 
to the staffs of the smaller industrial firms 
who do not report monthly, and also addi- 
tional employment in agriculture, while in- 
creases in the working hours of many persons 
previously employed have also taken place. 
The recorded advance is in striking contrast 
to the decline of over 10,000 persons reported 
by the employers making returns between 
April 1 and August 1, 1932; in the correspond- 
ing period in 1931, some 51,000 persons were 
taken on by the co-operating establishments, 
while in 1930, the reported increases agere- 
gated 97,000 persons. Thus the expansion in- 
dicated in recent months is greater than in 
any year since 1929. 
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Important recovery continued to be made 
in manufacturing; this compared favourably 
with the declines noted on August 1 in the last 
three years and was greater than the usual 
seasonal advance experienced since 1920. The 
favourable movement again extended to most 
of the industries included in manufacturing. 
The gains in lumber, fruit and vegetable 
canning, leather, pulp and paper, textile, 
clay, glass and stone and iron and steel fac- 
tories were especially pronounced. Miu£ning, 
steam railway operation and construction also 
reported very marked improvement; highway 
construction, in particular, was decidedly more 
active. 


Employment by Economic Areas 

Activity increased in all five economic areas, 
employers in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces 
taking on the greatest number of extra work- 
ers. It is significant that employment in the 
Maritime and Prairie Provinces, Quebec and 
British Columbia was at a higher level on 
August 1, 1933, than on the same date in 
1932, the first time in many months that such 
a betterment has been indicated. 

Maritime Provinces—Statements were tabu- 
lated from 597 firms in the Maritime Provinces 
employing 64,974 persons, compared with 62,644 
in the preceding month. This advance, which 
was the sixth successive increase io be re- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 



































































































































































































































































































































corded, brought the index to 93°9, or prac- 
tically three points higher than on August 1, 
1932, when a decidedly downward movement 
had been shown. This was the first month 
since the beginning of 1931 in which the com- 
parison with the corresponding month of the 
preceding year has been favourable. High- 
way, railway and building construction report- 
ed improvement at the beginning of August, 
1933, the increase in highway work being con- 
siderable; services also showed greater activity, 
while manufacturing was slacker, largely on 
account of seasonal losses in fish-canning, toge- 
ther with declines in iron and stesl plants. 





Quebec—Continued improvement was shown 
in Quebec, according to returns from 2,006 
employers with 229,206 workers, as against 
224,730 on July 1. This gain, supplement- 
ing those recorded in the last three monthty 
reports, resulted in a slightly higher level of 
employment than on August 1, 1932, the first 
time since April, 1930, that activity in any. 
month has exceeded that indicated on the 
same date in the preceding year. A _ pro- 
nounced contraction had taken place on August 
1a year ago. Manufacturing, mining, building 
and railway construction and steam railway 
operation reported increased employment on 
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the date under review, while employment on 
telephones and in services declined; within the 
manufacturing division, all but the rubber and 
miscellaneous manufactured product divisions 
showed gains, those in leather, vegetable food, 
pulp and paper, textile, tobacco and beverage, 
clay, glass and stone and iron and steel plants 
being greatest. 


Ontario—Employment in this province 
showed a further advance, the 3,651 firms co- 
operating on August 1 having 326,525 em- 
ployees, or a gain of 6,186 persons since July 1. 


Activity has increased steadily in the last four 
months, with the result that over 31,500 per- 
sons have been reinstated in the reporting 
firms of Ontario since April. In the same 
period of 1932, more than 15,200 workers were 
released by the establishments furnishing data. 
Improvement was noted in manufacturing, the 
leather, lumber, pulp and paper, rubber, tex- 
tile, clay, glass and stone, iron and steel and 
non-ferrous metal industries showing important 
additions to staffs. Among the non-manufac- 
turing groups, improvement also took place in 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








Canada 





Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
Areas asiat/ Aug.;1; 19332 0). (Soe: ee ey ee 


Maritime 
Provinces 


British © 
Columbia 


Prairie 


Ontario Provinces 


Quebec 


40-6 13-9 8-9 


Norts.—The “‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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mining, transportation and construction, all 
three branches of which were busier. On the 
other hand, logging, telephone operation, hotels 
and restaurants and retail trade showed cur- 
tailment, in some cases of a seasonal nature. 
Activity had declined sharply on August 1, 
1932. but the index then was fractionally 
higher than on the date under review. 


Prairie Provinces-—Employers in the Prairie 
Provinces reported an increase, the fourth re- 
cently recorded. The 1,193 employers making 
returns had 112,086 workers, or 6,697 more 


than at the beginning of July. This increase, 
which compared favourably with the decrease 
indicated on the same date of last year, took 
place mainly in highway construction, but 
manufacturing, mining, communications, steam 
railway operation and services also showed 
improvement. Railway construction, however, 
was slacker. The level of employment was 
slightly higher than on August 1, 1932. 


British Columbia—Further improvement 
was registered in British Columbia, mainly in 
manufacturing and construction; logging, min- 


Tasuz Il.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
















— Quebec Toronto 

AIO QOD Oe te SU OR Were sie2te elelele 97-4 

et DD AO2S be he. 4.) SBD eae... ale. cela 98-4 

Ate Di 1OD4 he, ois lat Ret 9623 Piet... ul. asia 92-7 

VATE WAOZD tae ts. ateis 99-9 96-9 

JN SVS LO lc ee 105-4 100-6 

Ata, 101 G2 (eee. Breet.) 116-7 107-8 

Ane Lat O2 Se ert. latedet. 130-2 113-6 

Atta. 1 MO QO Foe sites 135-8 122-9 

Jan gecleosOMee cance 123-4 117-6 

112-5 116-4 

110-0 115-9 

111-7 116-5 

115-3 117-8 

122-3 118-5 

130-1 117-8 

138-2 115-4 

138-5 114-7 

138-3 116-2 

135-3 115-5 

128-0 113-8 

127-0 107-5 

120-7 107-1 

123-3 107-5 

122-2 109-5 

125-7 111-4 

126-7 110-3 

122-2 109-0 

122-0 106-3 

123-2 106-6 

124-2 107-3 

120-0 105-6 

108-7 104-8 

100-8 99-6 

100-9 97-8 

101-9 97-8 

102-0 97-8 

104-0 97-5 

105-6 96°8 

104-8 94-6 

101-0 92-3 

105-8 91-6 

100-2 93-5 

98-5 92-5 

95-9 91-2 

92-6 86-5 

88-9 84-7 

92-3 84-4 

92-7 85-0 

93-7 85-6 

Seaplih Pa ee ao otaebs 96-8 86-5 

La Basen ttate ois iate:s 99-4 87-7 

5 £ My BORER Sonic 99-5 86-9 

Employment by 

Cities as at Aug. 1, 

O83; sake arettess 1:6 13-0 


a ee SS ee | 


Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Be erat NEEL, Beatle. 0 dalle yotatoeyene Tabs 98-8 85-1 
116-4 OS Di lle eter olitaee 93-1 89-6 
108-2 BB Ld ee ease 87-5 88-6 
106-7 89-3 58-8 89-8 96°5 
105-8 104-0 107-3 101-0 107-2 
117-7 102-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
119-1 123-8 116-5 108-9 104-2 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104°6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
125-3 118-4 150-4 105-7 110-8 
130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110:°7 114-0 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
1238-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
122-8 97:6 75-1 98-1 106-0 
121-7 95-8 77°8 98-2 104-5 
124-5 96:1 80:9 96-4 99-7 
118-6 96-3 67-7 93:5 101-9 
112-7 94-0 72°3 93-2 98-3 
108-9 91-3 83:5 92-5 91-1 
104-5 90-2 81°4 89-6 90-1 
96°6 90-4 80-4 88-5 87-8 
101-7 87-4 89-8 86°8 87-8 
102-5 86:9 88-3 86-1 87°6 
100-9 84:9 91-0 85-2 89-4 
99-3 84-4 89-6 87-0 88-7 
97-6 80-6 80-0 86-0 87-9 
98-0 77-1 71-8 85-1 89-0 
94-4 77-6 58-7 85-6 88-5 
94-1 77-8 62-5 84-3 87-9 
92-6 76-6 63-7 82-2 85-8 
85-8 70:7 63-9 80-8 82-5 
85-7 70-4 67-2 77°8 81-2 
85°5 70°8 70:5 78-0 80:5 
85-3 70:9 79-0 78-0 79°0 
87-2 69-4 80-6 77-0 79°2 
91-1 75-6 78-9 79-4 81-9 
91-5 77-2 80-5 80-3 83-4 
92-7 77-5 80-9 81-7 82-5 
1-5 3:0 1:3 4-2 3:3 





Norr.—The* Relative Weight”’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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ing and trade, however, also showed heightened 
activity. Within the manufacturing division, 
the greatest gains occurred in lumber mills 
and canneries. Returns were compiled from 
814 firms employing 71,428 persons, or 4,515 
more than in the preceding month. A reduc- 
tion had been indicated at the beginning of 
August of last year, and the index, at 87:3 on 
the date under review, was’ practically six 
points higher than on the same date in 1932. 
This is the first time since early in 1930 that 
such a comparison has been favourable. 


Table I gives index numbers by economic 

areas. 
Employment by Cities 

Employment increased in five of the eight 
cities for which separate tabulations are made. 
Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver showed improvement; in Quebec 
City and Windsor and the adjacent Border 
Cities, there was little general change, while 
in Toronto seasonal curtailment occurred. 


Tavie III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YzEAR 1926=100). 





All in- Manu- | Logging 
— dustries | facturing 
88-0 58-3 
92-9 50-4 
101-2 76-2 
93-3 66-0 
95-8 60-5 
103-6 63-2 
107-0 68-6 
115-2 68-6 
121-6 74-0 
106-5 200-2 
110-2 209-8 
110-9 178-3 
111-3 87-6 
112-4 63-5 
113-6 90-0 
111-3 82-1 
110-2 61-5 
108-2 54-3 
107-8 70-8 
104-6 90-9 
100-6 106-5 
93-7 107-6 
96-1 102-2 
97-6 82-7 
99-7 42-9 
100-7 55-9 
99-4 53-3 
97-2 38-5 
94-7 28-8 
94-7 30°5 
91-8 42.2 
88-8 63-7 
89-6 73-1 
83-9 68-7 
85-9 68-5 
87-0 60-6 
87-3 31-1 
85-8 32°5 
86-0 37-9 
85-4 34-2 
82-6 29-1 
83-1 26-0 
84-1 28-4 
81-7 37-9 
80-3 56-2 
74-4 74°5 
75-0 67:3 
75°8 57-1 
76-0 35-6 
76-8 35-1 
80-0 40-7 
83-0 49-5 
85-2 48-9 
Relative Weight of Em- 
ployment by Industries 
as at Aug. 1, 1983........: 100-0 52-7 7 





Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
ications | portation | struction 

95-2 92-0 94-8 88-7 89-9 90-7 
100-6 88-6 103-0 103-9 87:5 89-4 
105-6 90-3 104-7 112-7 99-2 91-0 
104-0 97-9 102-3 106-2 102-2 91-0 
102-1 99-8 100-2 110-6 105-6 94-3 
99-8 102-7 103-0 137-1 111-8 98-2 
109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 . 115-8 107-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
108-1 103-3 94-3 96:8 122-0 123-1 
106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
104-5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133-0 120-9 
105-6 150-8 97-8 176-8 134-8 120-5 
108-2 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 120-8 
107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 
107-5 100-5 93°5 128-8 116-1 125-6 
105-1 98-1 85-6 104-8 114-4 125-7 
102-4 97-3 83-4 90-4 112-1 117-2 
101-1 95-2 81-9 83-3 114-7 113-6 
101-0 93-9 81-9 79-9 113-9 114-3 
97-9 94-1 84-3 83-2 114-7 116-2 
96-8 94-1 85-5 92-9 116-8 116-1 
95-0 93-1 35-9 93-3 119-9 115-4 
94-8 93-5 85-3 90-0 117-0 113-8 
96-5 92-9 86-5 84-4 119-4 113-1 
98-2 91-2 87-2 84-3 109-8 114-5 
101-2 89-6 84-5 77-9 106-5 115-4 
99-9 89-3 83-9 67-7 103-7 117-8 
96-9 87-5 78-3 58-5 102-2 119-6 
94-0 85-7 75-0 56-2 104-2 109-4 
94-6 85-6 74-1 56-5 102-9 107-3 
91-4 84-5 74-2 54-7 102-5 107-6 
89-9 83-7 78-9 60-8 99-9 108-6 
91-4 83-2 79-0 67-8 106-2 109-1 
93-1 84-0 80-5 78-2 111-5 111-8 
97-4 83-6 81-2 88-4 111-8 110-5 

5:5 2-7 11-8 12-8 Passi 10-1 


Nots.—The “Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Montreal—In contrast with the reductions payroll of 121,003 employees, or 1,188 more 
noted on August 1 of the last three years, than on July 1, was reported by the 1,137 co- 
there was an increase in Montreal on the date operating firms. Steam railway operation, con- 
under review, this being the fifth consecutive struction and manufacturing registered im- 
advance made in recent months. A combined provement; within the last-named, leather, 


TABLE IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


iRelative | Aug. 1, July 1, Aug. 1, | Aug. 1, Aug. 1, Aug. 1, Aug. 1, 











Industries Weight 1933 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 
MOnUiOCluring snes eens Saisie lakes « * 52-7 85-2 83-0 82-6 94-7 110-2 121-6 115-2 
Animal products—edible............ 2-9 129-6 130-2 113-3 112-2 123-6 123-6 122-4 
War ana productscnucte. Savers stereos org 3 104-1 95-8 82-0 94-0 89-3 99-0 90-4 
Leather and products............... 2-5 98-9 94-0 88-8 90-6 85-9 94-4 97-0 
Boots and shoes ws awl e.ciarnie te 1-8 106-9 101-5 97-3 99-7 87-8 OF SNe hues 
Lumber and products............... 4-4 67 63-+7 59-8 81-2 105-3 124-5 121-0 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-5 60-7 55-2 51-8 74-4 104-5 125-8 122-9 
AUP GULG. uate ile tie eet elerer ecole efeietsiaie ‘7 67-2 69-1 62-4 91-2 102-3 126-2 118-4 
Other lumber products............ 1-2 88-2 85-7 82-2 93-9 110-2 119-0 117-0 
Musical instruments..............--- “1 24-5 22-0 34-9 56-2 66-6 99-5 97-9 
Plant products—edible.............- 3°7 104-4 97-2 103-6 108-9 121-3 118-4 111-4 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-6 88-4 86-4 86-6 97-4 113-0 115-1 109-9 
Pinlpwand PAPI: saa iies oeltele dearaleeks 2-9 77-3 74:5 73°1 87-3 111-1 113-2 117-7 
(Paper ProGUucts tsckcicdce cece ee “9 100-1 98-5 94-0 100-1 107-0 113-7 118-0 
Printing and publishing............ 2-8 99-2 98-5 102-2 110-0 117-6 118-1 111-7 
Rubber, products,..sy a+ <ceietelesieleclien 1:3 81-0 79-8 80-7 95-8 114-4 145-2 130-3 
Mextile PrOdUCtS on... eet eee sae" 10:3 97-7 95-6 91-8 92-3 96-4 105-7 102-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4-0 109-9 103-9 101-2 93-9 93-9 104-4 110-6 
Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 1-9 79-9 75 +4 76-0 77-0 82-1 96-1 103-4 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... -9 119-0 108-5 101-5 103-1 82-7 100-8 104-3 
Silk and silk goods.............. 9 384-4 3877-5 358-0 319-3 274-9 DDE STEM A Re PUR ae 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-2 109-9 108-5 103-5 100-7 103-1 107-2 102-7 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-1 85-6 86-4 81-8 90-0 98-1 105-1 99-2 
Other textile products............. 1-0 78-1 77-9 75 +2 80-9 88-8 108-4 107-4 
Plant products: (M.e.S.) ite sais se esis esis 1:7 109-6 106-6 110-4 115-7 126:1 128-1 119-0 
TOBACCO as ieee cele Grele al wie Ws arate 1-0 105-1 102-3 106-3 102-0 115-9 EA Nias iar: 213 
Distilled and malt liquors........ -7 115-9 112-6 115-2 135-2 142-2 148+0 ifr. Peto: 
Wood distillates and extracts........ -0 95-9 91-3 67-1 97-6 115-1 171-4 110-5 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-0 111-6 111-3 105-9 110-3 115-8 117-9 108-5 
Clay, glass and stone products....... -9 63-8 57-0 71-2 109-1 134-3 141-2 122-9 
POROCETICICUEFCNG., nonmelcestca cain > as 1-7 111-7 110-0 116-9 131-4 134-3 139-4 123-8 
Electricaliapparatusinoscnies sere oles 1-2 87-4 85-5 105-7 131-3 155-5 146-1 118-8 
Tron and steel products.............. 10-2 63-0 62-4 64:3 80-7 104-8 126-3 118-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1:0 66-9 65:1 54-2 87-9 110-4 138-1 121-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . -9 65-4 63-9 72-5 95-1 118-8 136-5 125-4 
Agricultural implements.......... 4 35-2 38-9 23-4 34-7 63-4 125-9 104-1 
NAM VEHICIOS aie sesh e vas ore een cases 5-0 66-4 66-6 69-1 76-6 100-9 117-6 120-7 
Automobiles and parts.......... 123 73-3 73-8 72-5 52-9 100-8 130°3 179-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 2 43-2 37-7 69-8 80-5 116-4 149-4 116-4 
Heating appliances 100 ecese sess “4 71-0 68-2 64-3 96-1 116-6 132-7 114-6 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 4 49-3 50:1 61-6 115-3 152-8 182-6 151-5 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
UCTS ote cee ne re shy etane “4 62-3 63-3 71-0 80-2 101-0 123-8 118-6 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-5 67-8 64-7 67-7 86-6 105-4 117-2 112-2 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 1-8 89-5 87-0 78-3 111-2 130-1 136-7 123-2 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-6 125-7 125-4 120-6 129-2 145-3 147-8 133-5 
Miscellaneous 2): eis eo.. ssa eee “5 96-3 98-7 97-2 108-1 109-2 113-0 115-8 
DS OGOUUG cade ceicious (tase e Gielasieieaa cto eal 6 theese 1-7 48-9 49-5 29-1 28-8 61-5 74-0 68-6 
NY (00 Tiss SSE DING IE RIDE HIKE AICI eS Doi 5-5 97-4 93-1 94-8 104-5 115-5 122-1 114-9 
Coal. PE Ris IS IAL L EEG) ove Se Noe 2-6 77-7 76-6 83-5 89-8 98-9 104-2 101-8 
Nera lliCrOLresa) tectiigies souiseseiee cele 22 151-7 142-0 1323 143-8 142-5 145-1 129-6 
Non-metallic minerals (except 
Coa] de Rises (gh side 7 80-2 73-2 73-9 94-4 134-9 151-8 140-3 
COTMTTMUNICALIONS a5 oo sok ce eek = sales sei 2-7 83-6 84-0 93-5 105-9 121-0 126-0 111-2 
Melerraphs wes eats cue ces cre ees 6 86-9 83-6 98-2 109-3 129-0 133-7 121-2 
Melephones.|: staan. + Mpacteele- See te 2-1 82-8 84-1 92-4 105-1 119-1 123-9 108-5 
PUES DOTALLOTY, en yee) aiatthe oa ebieier clare oe 11-8 81-2 80-5 85-3 97-8 108-9 117-2 110-8 
Street railways and cartage......... 3-0 112-6 113-4 114-0 121-6 125-8 130-5 114-8 
Steamurailways.. ee <8: coe. debe ome 7:0 71-2 69-8 76-8 91-5 104-0 113-3 liileys 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-8 88-8 89-9 90-0 98-4 111-8 120-8 100-0 
‘onstruction and Maintenance.........-- 12-8 88-4 78-2 90-0 162-8 179-8 186-8 167-7 
Bl ined: «cit ihe ceecsrrapince recent a 2-1 43-1 39-0 57-1 119-4 154-9 170-2 131-9 
Lala th EA (SRC EAR ONoRs SAGUBEE CR GreT 7-1 156-5 129-2 146-9 285-2 362-9 298-2 251-9 
EVEULLVVEAN? f lsithe sfovats o\tilebel shave! s niet o/Slaterstore 61> 3:6 ALO"! 71-1 72-3 101-8 120-0 153-8 168-8 
SERDiCES PBS aya « ceneita) 3.010 ES his sabe stots bors 2-7 111-8 111-5 117-0 133-0 142-4 146-6 132-8 
Hotels and restaurants.............. . 1-4 108-6 109-3 114-4 138-9 152-0 159-3 136-8 
Professional), Jes vdieo. esis tee 3 119-9 113-1 126-9 123-5 124-2 122-6 120-5 
Personal (chiefly laundries),........ 1-0 114-7 114-5 118-2 126-8 132-6 132-9 130-6 
ROACH Cae ie eee a Tie tile erate = ie ee 10-1 110-5 111-8 113-8 120-9 126-4 126-1 116-3 
Rotailvwesens hic. thbote ates takes a eee 7-4 116-2 118-1 118-9 126-4 129-1 129-4 118-6 
Wholesales «he 5! osaeo tote ca kevaleiste Beut 'egueus 2-7 97-6 97-2 102-0 108-6 120-3 118-7 111-1 
ATSINGUSUTUCS seins See a oe eae ee aa oes 100-0 87-1 84-5 86-3 105-2 118-8 127-8 119-3 


pit aha be) ROG ea ei uie st) Se OE SS eee 


1The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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vegetable food, tobacco and beverage, metal 
and clay, glass and stone plants recorded 
heightened activity, while textiles were season- 
ally dull. On the whole, employment was in 
rather smaller volume than on August 1, 1982. 


Quebec—No general change was reported 
in Quebec City; manufacturing recorded great- 
er activity, but services showed curtailment. 
Statements were received from 154 employers 
whose staffs aggregated 12,505 workers. Re- 
ductions had been indicated on August 1 of 
a year ago, when the index was between one 
and two points higher. 


Toronto.—There was a falling-off in activity 
in Toronto, according to data from 1,234 firms 
employing 104,266 persons, or 789 fewer than 
at the beginning of July. The decline was 
largely seasonal, employment having been re- 
duced on August 1 in nine out of the twelve 
years for which statistics are available; the 
loss this year, however, was considerably small- 
er than on the same date in 1930, 1931 or 1932. 
Nevertheless, the index was lower than at the 
beginning of August in these years. Manu- 
facturing showed general improvement, in spite 
of a contraction in food factories, and building 
was also rather brisker, while telephones, ser- 
vices and retail trade released employees. The 
contraction in retail establishments is seasonal. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa showed 
continued advances, 169 persons being added 
to the forces of the 161 co-operating 
emplovers, who had _ 11,848 workers on 
August 1. There were gains in manufacturing 
and in highway construction, while other 
groups showed little general change. Employ- 
ment at the beginning of August. 1932, had 
declined, but the index then was higher. 


Hamilton—There were further additions to 
staffs in Hamilton, 240 establishments 
reporting 24,387 persons on their pay lists, as 
against 24,294 in their last return. Manu- 
facturing showed little change on the whole, 
increases in textiles and some other groups 
offsetting losses in iron and steel. The 
fluctuations in other industries were slight. 
Employment was quieter than on the same 
date last year, when large decreases had been 
noted. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
Little general change occurred in the Border 
Cities; statistics were received from 135 firms 
employing 10,328 workers, or practically the 
same number as on July 1. Automobile and 
other iron and steel works slightly reduced 
their working forces, but other manufacturing 
establishments were rather busier, and 
moderate gains were also made in construction 


and trade. Large declines had been recorded 
on August 1 in 1981 and 1932, and employ- 
ment at midsummer in those two years was 
in slightly smaller volume. 


Winnipeg—A decrease was indicated in 
Winnipeg, according to 395 firms who had 
34,090 employees, as compared with 33,589 at 
the beginning of July. There were general 
increases in manufacturing and in construction 
and communications, while other industries 
reported only slight changes. An unfavour- 
able trend had been in evidence on the same 
date of last year, but employment was then 
at a higher level. 


Varcouver—In Vancouver, manufacturing, 
road construction and trade showed improve- 
ment, that in factory employment occurring 
mainly in food and lumber plants. On the 
other hand, building was slacker. Returns 
were compiled from 346 employers with 26,368 
persons on their staffs, as compared with 
25,770 in the preceding month. Reductions 
had been indicated on August 1, 1932, but 
the index of employment then was slighily 
higher. 

Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table II. 


Manufacturing 


Further important improvement took place 
on August 1 in manufacturing establishments, 
5,075 of which reported 423,697 operatives on 
their payrolls, as compared with 412,966 on 
July 1; this was an increase of 10,731 persons, 
or 2-6 per cent. In the experience of the 
last twelve years, factory employment has 
usually shown a slight advance on August 1, 
but the increase this year is considerably 
greater than normal. The index stood at 
85:2, compared with 83-0 on July 1. This 
favourable movement resulted in an upward 
trend in both the crude and the seasonally 
corrected curves of employment. The firms 
reporting for August 1, 1933, showed the 
seventh consecutive gain recorded this year; 
during this period, the co-operating manufac- 
turers have enlarged their staffs by nearly 
53,400 persons, while the index has risen from 
74-4 on January 1 to 85:2 at the beginning 
of August, or by 14:5 per cent. It is also 
noteworthy that the index on the latest date 
was 2-6 points higher than that of 82-6 
recorded on August 1, 1932; this is the first 
time since November, 1929, that any month 
has shown greater activity than in the same 
month of the preceding year. General cur- 
tailment had been recorded on August 1 of 
last year. Improvement was indicated on the 
date under review in most of the industries 
classed in the manufacturing division, fish- 
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canning, chemical and miscellaneous manufac- 
tures being the exceptions, and in these, the 
declines were comparatively slight. The 
greatest expansion occurred in lumber, vege- 
table food, textile, pulp and paper, leather, 
iron and steel and clay, glass and stone plants, 
but fur, rubber, tobacco and beverage, elec- 
tric current, electrical apparatus and non- 
ferrous metal factories also reported height- 
ened activity. The gain in textiles and iron 
and steel plants, like that on June 1 and 
July 1, was contrary to the usual seasonal 
trend during the summer. 

Animal Products—Dairies and meat product 
plants registered gains, while fish-preserving 


factories in the Maritime Provinces were 
seasonally slacker, offsetting the increases 
recorded in the same industry in British 


Columbia; there was, however, a decline in 
the animal food group as a whole. Statistics 
were received from 261 firms employing 23,610 
workers, as compared with 23,691 in the 
preceding month. The trend on August 1 in 


other years of the record has frequently been . 


downward; the index on the date under 
review, at 129-6, was higher than at the 
beginning of August in any other year of the 
record, comparing favourably with that of 
118-3 noted on August 1, 1982, and with the 
previous maximum of 123-6 on the same date 
in both 1929 and 1930. 

Leather and  Products—Expansion was 
shown in employment in the leather group, 
934 persons being added to the staffs of the 
262 co-operating manufacturers, who employed 
20,098 on August 1. Most of the improve- 
ment occurred in shoe factories in Quebec 
and Ontario. A smaller gain had _ been 
reported by the firms making returns for the 
same date a year ago, when the level of 
employment was lower. 

Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills and miscellaneous wood-using 
factories showed greatly heightened activity, 
while other divisions reported only slight 
changes. The lumber industry as a whole 
registered an advance that compared favour- 
ably with the large decline recorded on 
August 1, 1932, when the index was lower. 
The payrolls of the 778 firms furnishing data 
aggregated 35,211 operatives, as against 33,281 
in their last report. There were moderate in- 
creases in all provinces except British Colum- 
bia, where there were very pronounced gains. 

Musical  Instruments—Employment in 
musical instrument factories was better than 
in the preceding month, but was not so active 
as in the corresponding month of last year. 
Statements were received from 35 manufac- 
turers who had enlarged their payrolls by 49 
persons to 709 on August 1, 1933. 
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Plant Products, Edible—Large additions to 
staffs were registered in fruit and vegetable 
canneries and in sugar refineries, while other 
factories coming under this heading showed 
little general change; 404 employers in the 
vegetable food group reported 29,600 workers, 
or 1,970 more than at the beginning of July. 
The increase took place largely in Quebec 
and British Columbia. Employment was in 
shghtly greater volume than on August 1, 
1932, when smaller gains had been indicated. 

Pulp and Paper Products—Pulp and paper, 
printing and publishing and muscellaneous 
paper-using establishments recorded height- 
ened activity. Statistics were received from 
568 manufacturers whose payrolls were in- 
creased by 1,187 persons to 53,293 on 
August 1. The greatest advances took place 
in Quebee and Ontario. A large reduction 
had been noted in the corresponding month 
last summer, when the index was slightly 
lower, standing at 86:6, as compared with 
88-4 on August 1, 1983. 

Rubber Products—There was an increase in 
rubber works, 47 of which had 10,320 persons 
on their payrolls, compared with 10,172 on 
July 1. The gain (which took place chiefly 
in Ontario, while the tendency in Quebec was 
downward) compared favourably with the 
general decline reported at the beginning of 
August of a year ago, when the level of 
employment was insignificantly lower. 

Textile Products—Cotton, woollen, silk and 
knitting mills recorded increased working 
forces, but garment factories were seasonally 
slacker; there was an advance of 1,762 persons 
in the staffs of the 851 co-operating manu- 
facturers, who employed 82,482. The genera! 
trend in Quebec and Ontario was decidedly 
upward. Large losses had been noted at the 
beginning of August, 1932, when the index 
stood at 91:8, compared with 97-7 on the date 
under review. 

Other Plant Products—Data were received 
from 149 establishments in these industries 
whose payrolls, aggregating 14,144 on August 
1, showed an increase of 385 persons since 
July 1. There were gains in tobacco and 
beverage factories. The index on the same 
date last year was fractionally higher. 

Chemicals and Allied Products—A_ small 
contraction was noted in chemical works at 
the beginning of August, 79 persons having 
been released since the preceding month from 
the payrolls of the 158 co-operating manu- 
facturers, who employed 8,201 workers. The 
index was higher than on August 1, 1982, 
when a greater reduction had been indicated. 

Cluy, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
additions to staffs were reported in building 
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material plants, according to 187 employers 
with 6,953 workers, or 721 more than in their 
last report. The bulk of the increase was in 
Quebec and Ontario. Employment was in 
less volume than on the same date last 
summer, although large losses had then taken 
place. 

Electric Current—Considerable improve- 
ment was noted in electric current works, 93 
of which reported 138,841 employees, compared 
with 13,584 on July 1. The index number 
on the date under review was lower than on 
August 1, 1932, when practically no change 
had been recorded. 

Electrical Apparatus—Employment in 96 
electrical apparatus works showed an increase 
at the beginning of August; they employed 
9,436 operatives, or 258 more than in the 
preceding month. The situation was not so 
good as on August 1 of last year, when a 
large reduction had been indicated. 


Iron and Steel Products—Crude, rolled and 
forged, machinery, shipbuilding, heating 
apphance, iron pipe and tool factories reported 
improvement, while agricultural implement 
works showed declines. A combined working 
force of 82,381 persons was indicated by the 
780 co-operating manufacturers, who had 
81,670 on July 1. Firms in all provinces 
except the Maritimes recorded heightened 
activity, those in Ontario showing the greatest 
gains. Seasonal contractions on a large scale 
had been noted at the beginning of August 
in 1932, but the index then was rather more 
than a point higher than on the date under 
. review. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Further addi- 
tions to staffs were recorded in this group on 
August 1, according to the 140 firms furnish- 
ing data, who employed 14,096 workers, com- 
pared with 13,718 in the preceding month. 
Increases were shown in smelting and refining 
and other branches of the industry. Employ- 
ment was 1n greater volume than on August 1 
of a year ago, when very little general change 
had been indicated. 

Mineral Products—Statistics tabulated from 
116 manufacturers of mineral products showed 
that they employed 12,619 workers, or 55 
more than in their last report. The index 
was higher than on the same date in 1932, 
curtailment having then been indicated. 


Logging 
Seasonal dullness reduced employment in 
logging camps in Ontario, while in British 
Columbia continued gains were indicated. 
Statements were tabulated from 224 firms 
throughout the Dominion, employing 13,420 
men, or 100 fewer than in the preceding 


month. Much larger losses were reported on 
August 1 last year, when the index stood at 


29:1, as compared with 48-9 on the date 
under review. 
Mining 
Coal—There was an increase of 315 


employees in the staffs of the 90 operators 
furnishing returns, bringing them to 20,876 on 
August 1, 1933. The improvement occurred 
largely in the Western coal fields. A small 
gain had been registered on the same date 
of last year, when the index was a few points 
higher. 

Metallic Ores—A very large advance was 
recorded in metallic ore mines, in which 
employment was decidedly more active than 
at the beginning of August of last year. 
Returns were received from 79 mines, with 
17,919 workers, as compared with 16,765 in 
their last report. Improvement was shown in 
all provinces, that in Ontario being greatest. 

Non-metallic Minerals (Other than CO0L a= 
Further expansion was noted in this division, 
in which 76 employers enlarged their payrolls 
by 459 persons to 5,302 at the beginning of 
August. Employment was at a higher level 
than in the same month last summer, when 
a decrease had been recorded. 


Communications 

There was a decline in the personnel of 
telephone companies on August 1, but tele- 
graphs were more active; the communication 
firms co-operating with the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics had 22,007 employees, as against 
22,131 in the preceding month. The number 
engaged in this group was less than on 
August 1 of a year ago. 


Transportation 

Street Railway and Cartage—A falling-off 
was registered in this division, according to 
data received from 178 employers with 23,882 
workers, as against 24,020 on July 1. No 
general change had been recorded on August 1 
of last year, when employment was at a 
shghtly higher index. 

Steam Railway Operation—The trend of 
employment in steam railway operation was 
favourable in all but the Maritime Provinces; 
the 99 companies and divisional superin- 
tendents throughout the Dominion furnishing 
data reported 56,665 employees, compared 
with 55,510 in their last report. A decrease 
had occurred on the same date in 1932, but 
the index then was higher. 

Shipping and  Stevedoring—Statements 
were tabulated from 93 companies in this 
group, employing 14,598 workers, or 195 fewer 
than on July 1, 1933. There were losses in 
the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and British 
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Columbia, but gains in Ontario. A decline 
had also been noted at the beginning of 
August a year ago; employment in shipping 
was then more active. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Considerable increases were again 
reported in building construction, 646 con- 
tractors adding 1,550 persons to their staffs, 
bringing them to 17,265 at the beginning of 
August. There were advances in all provinces 
except British Columbia. Employment was 
not so brisk as in the same month of 1932; 
curtailment had then been indicated. 

Highway—The number engaged on _high- 
way construction and maintenance showed 
gains in all provinces except Quebec. Data 
were received from 353 employers with 57,010 
workers on their payrolls, as compared with 
47,031 at the beginning of July. A decrease 
had taken place on August 1, 1932, and 
employment on road work was then not so 
active. 


Ralway—A further increase was recorded 


in this group on August 1, 1933, when 34. 


companies and _ divisional superintendents 
reported that they had 28,620 men on their 
staffs, compared with 28,367 in the preceding 
month. There were gains in all except the 
Prairie Provinces. The index number was 
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fractionally lower than at the beginning of 
August of a year ago, when important declines 
had been noted. 


Services 


Little general change occurred in the service 
group; 329 firms employed 21,924 persons, 
practically the same number as at the 
beginning of July. A general decrease had 
been recorded on August 1, 1932, but the 
index was then higher. 


Trade 

There was a seasonal falling-off in employ- 
ment in retail trade, but wholesale houses 
were more active, according to 903 trading 
establisments, which employed 81,039 workers, 
as compared with 81,893 on July 1. Quebec 
reported the largest declines. Greater losses 
had also occurred at the beginning of August 


last year, but the index then was a few points 
higher. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated area or industry is 
of the total number of employees reported 
in Canada by the firms making returns on 
the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of July, 1933 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
engaged in work outside their own trades or 
who are idle owing to illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed while unions involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such figures 
have reference only to the organizations re- 
porting. 

Activity for trade union members tended 
favourably during July though the change 
from the previous month was slight as mani- 
fest by the returns tabulated from a total of 
1,714 labour organizations with 151,363 mem- 
bers. Of these 32,131 or 21.2 per cent were 
without work on the last day of the month 
contrasted with a percentage of 21.8 in June. 
Improvement in like measure from that of 
June was reflected from July last year when 
unemployment also stood at 21.8. The ad- 
vances in employment from June were dis- 
tributed throughout the various provinces ex- 
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cept Saskatchewan where a nominal adverse 
movement was reflected. In no province, how- 
ever, was the change of particular conse- 
quence. Contrasted with the returns for July 
of last year some curtailment of activity was 
shown by Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan 
unions during the month reviewed, while in 
the remaining provinces a better situation pre- 
vailed, British Columbia showing the most 
active conditions. 

The returns on unemployment in the largest 
city in each province with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island are tabulated separately 
each month. Saint John unions during July 
reported a gain in active members of nearly 
5 per cent when compared with June condi- 
tions, Regina and Edmonton unions showing 
improvement of somewhat lesser degree. In 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Montreal and Vancouver 
the tendency was also toward greater activity, 
though the changes were quite small. Employ- 
ment for Halifax members, however, eased off 
slightly from June. Saint John, as in the 
previous comparison, reported the most note- 
worthy expansion from July of last year, while 
increases in employment on a smaller scale 
were reflected by Vancouver, Toronto, Halifax, 


| 
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Montreal, and Winnipeg unions, the gains in 
the latter two cities being fractional only. In 
Regina and Edmonton on the other hand, the 
situation declined slightly from July a year 
ago. 

The chart which appears with this article 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1927, to date. During 
July the curve continued in the downward 
course shown during the last few months and 
indicative of a slightly better employment 
volume. The same degree of change as from 
June was shown in the level of the curve from 
July last year, the tendency also being favour- 
able. 
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men the improvement indicated was of mod- 
erate proportions. On the contrary, metal 
polishers, and hat and cap workers were con- 
siderably slacker than in June, and noteworthy 
curtailment was evident among general labour- 
ers and textile workers. Lesser declines oc- 
curred for bakers and confectioners, glass and 
brewery workers. Conditions were substan- 
tially improved from July last year for wood, 
textile, garment, hat, cap and fur workers, and 
metal polishers. Marked increases in activity 
were apparent also among brewery workers, 
while pulp and papermakers showed gains on 
a smaller scale. Cigarmakers and glass work- 
ers reported the most extensive employment 
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The situation in the manufacturing indus- 
_ tries was somewhat better during July than in 
either the previous month or July of last year 
according to the returns received from a total 
of 453 organizations, covering a membership 
of 43,804 persons. Of these 9,770 or 22.3 per 
cent were without work on the last day of 
the month, contrasted with percentages of 
24.5 in June and 24.1 in July, 1932. A greater 
volume of employment than in June was avail- 
able to cigarmakers, papermakers, printing 
tradesmen, wood, garment, leather, fur, and 
iron and steel workers, the percentage gains 
shown by wood workers and cigarmakers be- 
ing pronounced, while among the other trades- 


drop from July, 1932, when viewed from a 
percentage basis, but these tradesmen formed 
a small share of the total membership in the 
manufacturing industries hence did not mate- 
rially affect the situation. Declines in activity, 
on a small scale, were reflected by general 
labourers and leather workers. The iron and 
steel trades, however, reported recessions which 
affected the greatest number of members. 
The employment trend for bakers and con- 
fectioners, and printing tradesmen was also 
less favourable than in July last year, though 
the change was very slight. 

There was little variation in the volume of 
work afforded coal miners during July from 
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the previous month, though the tendency was 
toward greater activity. This was indicated 
by the reports tabulated from 50 unions of 
these workers with an aggregate of 13,489 
members, 1,986 or 14.3 per cent of whom 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Deere h032 oi. 8-4116-5|30-9)28-5)20-9}20-8)22-8/26-0)25-5 
Jan., 1635 65.00 23% 22-7|15-6|26-9|28-7|23-6122-7/22-7/21-6/25-5 
elon seo na ae sth ce 9-2/17-1/27-5)28-8/22-0/21-8)19-8)21-9/24-3 
Marit n1933 aise 92.-7|16-4|27-3/26-8/20-3/20-5/25-3}23-8/25-1 
April, 1933...... 91-3/15-1125-7/26-5/20-9|17-5/28-1/22-6/24-5 
May, 61988. .086. 26-6114-2/25-0)24-9/21-0/17-9/25-9119-5/23-8 
DUNE ss LOSOias 23% 13-8]13-0/26-2|23-3/19-4]14-9|24-5/18-6/21-8 
Salve 19885 8. 12-2]11-0/26-0)22-9]19-0)15-4)23-1/17-5)21-2 














were idle at the end of the month, con- 
trasted with 14.6 per cent in June. What 
slight improvement was indicated from June 
may be attributed entirely to the western 
coal fields, the Nova Scotia mines showing a 
slight falling off in employment. Compared 
with the returns for July, 1932, when 12.6 
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per cent of idleness was reported in coal 
mining as a whole, marked increases in slack- 
ness were reflected by British Columbia miners 
during the month reviewed, small employment 
contractions only being evident among Nova 
Scotia miners. In the Alberta mines there 
was some lessening of the unemployment 
volume from July last year though conditions 
were still quite slack. Short time work con- 
tinued prevalent among the miners. 


The building and construction trades which 
have been showing steady though gradual 
improvement since the close of February con- 
tinued the favourable trend during July, un- 
employment, however, still remaining at 4 
high level. Reports for July were received 
from 203 associations of building tradesmen,. 
combining a membership of 18,211 persons, 11,- 
280 or 61.9 per cent of whom were idle at the 
end of the month contrasted with 62.5 per 
cent in June. Painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, and tile layers, lathers and roofers 
reported the best situation from June, plumbers 
and steamfitters, and bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers showing moderate gains, and car- 
penters and joiners, and hod carriers and 
building labourers slight increases only. Ac- 
tivity was considerably curtailed for granite 
and stonecutters from June, and the situation 
declined also for bridge and structural iron 
workers, and electrical workers, Among steam 
shovelmen the same percentage of idleness was 
recorded in both months reviewed. Contrasted 
with the situation in July last year when un- 
employment stood at 58.6 in the building 
trades as a whole, painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, and bridge and structural iron 
workers alone reported a higher level of ac- 
tivity during the month under survey, the im- 
provement being substantial. Of the employ- 
ment losses reported in the remaining trades, 


the most extensive were reflected by tile 


layers, lathers and roofers, and hod carriers 
and building labourers, though noteworthy in- 
creases in slackness were recorded also by 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, and granite 
and stonecutters. 

From unions in the transportation industries 
756 reports were tabulated during July, in- 
volving a membership of 54,817 persons, 6,844 
or 12.5 per cent of whom were idle at the end 
of the. month in contrast with percentages of 
12.0 in June and 13.0 in July, 19382. Steam 
railway employees, whose return constituted 
over 79 per cent of the entire group member- 
ship reported, showed but a fractional drop in 
available work from June as did also street 
and electric railway employees, and activity 
was slightly retarded for navigation workers. 
Among teamsters and chauffeurs all members 
were reported busy compared with a nominal 
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Taste II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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unemployment percentage in June. Condi- 
tions for steam railway employees were 
slightly more favourable than in July last 
year, and a better situation obtained for 
teamsters and chauffeurs. On the other hand, 
nominal adverse changes were indicated by 
navigation workers and street and electric 
railway employees. 


The 5 unions of retail clerks making returns 
in July with 1,055 members reported an 
unemployment percentage of 2.9 in contrast 
with percentages of 1.4 in June and 0.9 in 
July, 1932. 


The situation for civic employees showed 
very little variation during July from the 
previous month, unemployment standing at 
6.2 in contrast with a percentage of 6.3 in 
June. The July percentage was based on the 
reports received from 73 associations with a 
total of 6,739 members. There was a slight 
falling off in activity from July last year when 
4.7 per cent of the members reported were 
without work. 


Employment for members in the miscel- 
laneous group of trades was at a somewhat 
higher level during July than in either the 
previous month or July last year, the 123 
unions furnishing reports with a combined 
membership of 4,394 persons, showing 20.6 
per cent of idleness compared with percentages 
of 23.4 in June and 24.5 in July last year. 
The most noteworthy gains in activity from 
June were reported by stationary engineers 
and firemen, and among hotel and restaurant 
employees, barbers and unclassified workers 
improvement in lesser degree was noted. Some 
slowing up of activity, however, was indicated, 
by theatre and stage employees. Stationary 


engineers and firemen were in large measure 
responsible for the better employment trend 
shown from July last year in the miscellaneous 
group of trades, though barbers also were 
somewhat busier. On the contrary, recessions 
in employment of noteworthy proportions 
occurred for hotel and restaurant, and theatre 
and stage employees. Among unclassified 


‘workers, there was little change from July, 


1932, conditions, though the tendency was 
unfavourable. 


The percentage of idleness reported by 
fishermen remained much the same during 
July as in the preceding month, the 2 unions 
making returns with 705 members, showing 
1.4 per cent of inactivity compared with 1.2 
per cent in June. Marked advances in employ- 
ment, however, were indicated from July last 
year when 10.6 per cent of the members 
reported were without work. 


Lumber workers and loggers showed a better 
situation during July from both the previous 
month and July a year ago, the improvement 
in the latter comparison being quite sub- 
stantial. Returns for the month reviewed 
were tabulated from 5 unions of these workers, 
with a membership numbering 683 persons, 
154 of whom or 22.5 per cent were idle at the 
end of the month, contrasted with percentages 
of 24.1 in June and 42.0 in July, 1932. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1932 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for July of each year from 1919 to 
1930 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1931, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for July, 1933 


The volume of business transacted by the 
Offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during July, 1938, showed a loss of 9 per cent 
in the average daily placements effected when 
compared with June, 1933, but a gain of 8 per 
cent in comparison with those effected during 
the corresponding month a year ago. Declines 
from last month were recorded in all groups, 
except farming and mining, the largest loss 
being in construction and maintenance, and 
the gain registered in farming, fairly sub- 
stantial, When compared with July a year 
ago, minor declines were recorded in farming 
and transportation, all other groups showing 
gains, the highest of which were in construc- 
tion and maintenance, services and logging. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1931, as repre- 


sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each one hundred 
applications for work registered at the Offices 
of the Service throughout Canada, com- 
pilations being made semi-monthly. It will 
be noted that the curves both of vacancies 
and placements in relation to applications 
declined throughout the month, although 
during the latter half of the period the down- 
ward trend was only about one per cent, and 
at the end of the month both levels were just 
slightly below those recorded at the close of 
July a year ago. The ratio of vacancies to 
each one hundred applications was 57:4 during 
the first half and 56.3 during the second half 
of July, 1933, in contrast with the ratios of 
53.8 and 57.3 during the corresponding 
periods of 1932. The ratios of placements to 
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each one hundred applications during the 
periods under review were 54.2 and 54.0 as 
compared with 52.2 and 55.7 during cor- 
responding month of 1932. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Offices of the 
Service throughout Canada during July, 1933, 
was 1,146, as compared with the daily average 
of 1,037 during the corresponding month a 
year ago, and with 1,269 recorded daily in 
June, 1933. 


- 


of men and 3,800 of women, while placements 
in casual work totaled 12,077. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 21,528 
for men and 7,102 for women, a total of 28,630, 
while applications for work numbered 50,397, 
of which 38,904 were from men and 11,498 
from women. Reports for June, 1933, showed 
31,706 positions available, 52,896 applications 
made and 30,091 placements effected, while in 
July, 1932, there were recorded 25,917 
vacancies, 46,692 applications for work, and 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


Vacancies - - - 


Placements o—o—o—o—o—o 
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The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the Offices of 
the Service during the month under review 
was 2,016 in comparison with 1,868 in July, 
1982. Applications for work during the 
preceding month of 1933 averaged 2,116 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the Offices of the Service during July, 
19338, was 1,091, of which 608 were in regular 
employment and 483 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 1,204 during the preceding 
month. Placements in July a year ago average 
1,008 daily, consisting of 460 in regular and 
548 in casual employment. 

During the month of July, 1933, the Offices 
of the Service referred 28,604 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 27,266 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment were 15,189 of which 11,389 were 


1932 | 





1933 






casual 


and 


25,191 placements in regular 


employment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1923 to date :— 








Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1925 33; deere sehr eo 347, 165 115,387 462.552 
1924S scot ree ee at 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
925%. i des 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
1026 54% 5.8) oa eee oie oe 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
WOOT Se neteerne Ser ae tee 302,723 112,046 414,769 
LO ZS ia. wena tae. 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
19020) a he ane cae 260, 747 137,620 398, 367 
LOS Ores eee tae 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
193.1 sa pee a ke Be 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
1932). een Peer ee 153,771 198.443 352,214 
1933 (7 months)....... 89,511 $3,854 183,365 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1933 

















; : 
Vacancies Applicants Regular 

place- 

Offices Reported | Unfilled Referred |} —————___— ments 

during | at end of to eas 

period period vacancies period 

1932 

Nova Scotiame: 32 oot bs ee ee 1, 432 34 1,424 156 
ALE ALK eee eee ee a NUD. ey oe ane 232 ou 198 38 
New: Glascow? ln tags daira eee eee 347 13 373 47 
Sydneyil.. . severe eeGlwkhs» ede 853 0 853 71 
New Brunswick..............-.2205: 1,180 7 1,173 176 
Chathanniys. Moye Oca es pes 183 1 183 11 
Moncton. Avi). let nauk. deel 684 1 683 72 
S ain Oly fae ee OMe tala calc 313 5 307 93 
CeCe. ee ge ae yale 2, 469 220 25981 1,233 
PARADOR. WT ee, EAS NE EL EL EK State 3 101 0 102 20 
TELL Lrg get We De ee eae le RI cae ote ee 163 0 165 154 
Montrealeyys. (pean Oaeha ted Pati geet ee 1,340 144 1,260 444 
@Mucbeciyyty.. a higs ks cae eearey «ime 657 42 929 238 
ROUV Tea eee ate eet Wee eee ee 46 0 46 39 
Sherbrooke sity 4ony tert heiaes 2y 303 23 216° 224 
Thhree RVers. speek eae sek. 159 16 263 114 
OTGART Oe ee ee eee ae Rae 12, 448 327 12, 412 3,683 
Rellewille: seen Git Heyes, (Ee 03 0 102 66 
Brantlond .ayeaeits oe ted: .Weene bras eet 203 0 197 130 
Gana. ek vane, eee on ea ai eae 197 11 192 33 
Fort Brances’: iad Valdentd ee ee 17 0 17 0 
Horta William seecseeraet. oe. f+ geet. 514 0 514 262 
Guelph..... SU RE RNS DA ats 8h 13) eS eR 65 5 WG ia 
PETA ra BOTs yee sea eee aera ee tei iet 456 1 468 225 
Kingstone! .2.).. Wad demminaoath ahs tae satin 880 6 866 74 
Miteheners ii occc eee eaten tee ole 1,862 0 1,861 46 
Pond onmneeg Bac eas ae ote 873 10 887 301 
Ngee arama llome treme tei e ca 424 3 121 67 
INonth Barns ee, Std eV OREO: 305 10 328 374 
Ophawraerkacw auger tk MN ean. 1,510 0 1,507 28 
OCCA at Ne ae cee irs gales 554 58 577 290 
PeMmbrOkert Weasel ee en ee ee ee bes 334 10 381 114 
Peter boroug besw5.). Wie ase eles oat 84 i 93 71 
POrtCATENUC Me ec ta saree cree 628 590 181 
Gt (@athariness...iiees AUS. Re. Shs 254 243 29 
Stay dohomapn mon tu. ebles Vousrele vierouctet 178 178 80 
(ATEN UES ug seuclb ely ame edie a rn dala 183 181 87 
Saultiste. Marie iii fat eres eee 136 1 116 25 
STEP ER AKOIEG 0, GREROEU Gti ae enesle cE MRC Laas 91 85 99 
SUICLIOUE Vea te ne negate ee ares 153 23 151 73 
TD maar) eae ae a ere Wed tae aie 185 21 137 76 
ARG Re OA REN en sere creaerOr solic 2,202 122 2,204 708 
Windsor ee tee aae were eee air 10 343 173 
DEAEICOD AG ee a siete clipe 25092 20 2,618 1,911 
ABTA Ogee Pye sue ae eho eae 275 13 260 208 
WAN peor eee weiss Neen eres wey ie. Drang 2,358 1,703 
Saskatchewan...............0 eee ee: 2,443 190 2,293 1,172 
MOOBEEIA Wikre ees a earns Missi Neier, 603 68 591 203 
INOTEMMB Att leLOT Comsat ce te fee ys elevate 122 110 42 
Princes A liberties bid ae dade soy 150 20 128 75 
Jaxer hie ee Ne Cy ee Celio der tat en 701 68 631 340 
Sasleat OMe ee crate Ae tee te ashore 275 291 257 
Safir Ourrentins Seats yee eee eee 129 128 82 
Wie vist ea cere sine. rte Se ea i ove 270 10 229 123 
Wor ktonktoee, na, Saas aed oe Sheen 193 10 185 50: 
FAVOR GA as Oe MA gc ein ceees aaa sae 2,674 139 2,551 1, 626 
Caloaryncciuce cs steer otha arte 710 117 564 685 
WD) rumalell eis va aeteb ae Pic eteeke aa ete 176 166 90 
FO UMONUOU Te ie ae ae i ae 952 1,001 728 
eth bitidae: Sa) mae rie) Eaaue SNN er, 511 500 52 
Dl pdicing ate wewice hock a eeeeee 325 a2 “1 
British Columbia.................... 3,092 i sods 1,275 
Kamleapen  aiauiss wert. eae Te 79 79 22 
INDOOR Ook ec dle Ot eet aM aul 49 488 715 
TIC ISVa Frese Risa aaa Ahan la op iestrused 318 316 35 
New: Westminster: 1 'e> State de. ee 17 16 27 
Penticton’... is: stock acta hr hae 78 83 41 
eeinge reuverer oer ies etre se eee 189 189 19 
Mancouver isco Ee 1,070 1, 136 326 
TRO RAE edb Pe a a tate tae: 849 845 90- 
AN ade re ee ee at ats 28, 630 957 28, 604 11, 484* 
WES LAS et ATS Sed See ee LE Bera Uc 21,528 353 21,339 8, 263 
SY COU bs cll tes nai cht scicue wth: Canta 7,102 604 7, 265 3,221 





*252 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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Nova Scoria 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Nova 
Scotia during July were nearly 12 per cent 
less favourable than in the preceding month, 
but about 154 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was a decline 
of over 14 per cent in placements in com- 
parison with June, but a gain of over 155 per 
cent when compared with July, 1932. The 
substantial increase over July of last year was 
due to more placements on highway and street 
construction. Logging also showed improve- 
ment, but this gain was offset by a decline in 
services. There were 62 placements in logging, 
1,062 in construction and maintenance, and 
228 in services. Of the latter, 164 were of 
household workers. During the month 295 
men an 50 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


New Brunswick 

During July positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in New Brunswick were over 
10 per cent higher than in the preceding month 
and nearly 18 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was a gain of 
nearly 11 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with June and of 12 per cent in com- 
parison with July, 1932. Logging and trans- 
portation showed the only increases of im- 
portance in placements over July of last year, 
while losses were reported in construction and 
maintenance, manufacturing and farming. The 
changes in other groups were nominal only. 
Most of the placements effected during the 
month were in the following divisions: logging, 
163; transportation, 130; construction and 
maintenance, 494; and services, 372, of which 
302 were of househo!d workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 252 of men 
and 64 of women. 


QUEBEC 


There was a decline of over 13 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in the Province of Quebec 
during the month of July when compared 
with the preceding month, but a gain of nearly 
77 per cent in comparison with the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Placements were 8 
per cent less than in June, but nearly 55 per 
cent above July, 1932. All industrial divisions 
except farming and logging, in which small 
declines were reported, participated in the 
gain in placements over July of last year, the 
increases in services, construction and main- 
tenance, and manufacturing being the largest. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 149; logging, 127; farming, 54; 
construction and maintenance, 344; trade, 102; 
and services, 1,411, of which 1,134 were of 
household workers. There were 887 men and 


1,048 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


ONTARIO 

The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during July was nearly 16 per cent 
less than in the preceding month, but nearly 
9 per cent greater than during the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Slightly smaller per- 
centages of change were recorded in place- 
ments under both comparisons. Increased 
placements in construction and maintenance, 
logging, and services accounted for the gain 
over July of last year, offset in part by a de- 
cline in farming. The changes in other groups 
were small. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 410; logging, 506; 
farming, 1,424; transportation, 71; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 6,323; trade, 334; and 
services, 2,898, of which 1,571 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular employment was found 
for 4,362 men and 1,253 women during the 
month. 


(MANITOBA 

Orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during July called for over 37 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, but over 31 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a gain of over 39 per cent in placements 
when compared with June but a loss of nearly 
31 per cent in comparison with July, 1932. A 
large decrease in construction and mainte- 
nance placement, with a somewhat smaller 
loss in services, accounted for the decline from 
July of last year. Small changes only were 
reported in all other groups. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
29; farming, 994; construction and mainte- 
nance, 882; trade, 24; and services, 680, of 
which 547 were of household workers. There 
were 1,519 men and 399 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

During July orders received at employment 
offices in Sasktachewan called for over 3 per 
cent less workers than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 10 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decline of over 5 per cent in placements 
when compared with June, but a gain of over 
8 per cent in comparison with July, 1932. 
Farm and service placements were higher than 
in July of last year, and accounted for the 
increase under this comparison for the prov- 
ince as a whole. Losses were reported in all 
other divisions. None of them were, however, 
large. Placements by industria] divisions in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 49; farming, 973; 
construction and maintenance, 362; trade, 50; 
and services, 810, of which 525 were of house- 
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hold workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 1,059 of men and 447 of women. 


ALBERTA 

Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during July were nearly 2 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and over 
22 per cent more favourable than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decline of nearly 3 per cent in placements 
when compared with June, but a gain of over 
18 per cent in comparison with July, 1932. 
All industrial divisions participated in the 
gain in placements over July of last year, 
those in construction and maintenance and 
farming being the largest. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 73; 
logging, 74; farming, 821; construction and 
maintenance, 1,019; and services, 479, of which 
335 were of household workers. During the 
month 1,493 men and 292 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


There was a decline of nearly 23 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in British Columbia during 
July when compared with the preceding month, 
but a fractional gain when compared with the 
corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments also were nearly 23 per cent less than 
in June, but were on the same level as in 
July, 1932. Increased placements in construc- 
tion and maintenance, logging and mining over 
July of last year were offset by declines in 
transportation, farming, manufacturing, ser- 
vices, and trade. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 23; logging, 
34; farming, 182; mining, 38; construction and 
maintenance, 2,239; and services, 532, of which 
257 were of household workers. Regular em- 
ployment was found for 1,522 men and 247 
women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 

During the month of July, 1933, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
15,189 placements in regular employment, 
7,547 of which were of persons from whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 108 were allowed the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 99 travelling to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 9 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate which is 2.7 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4 is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 


In Quebec 1 certificate for reduced trans- 
portation was granted during July at the 
Quebee City office to a logging camp cook, 
journeying to employment within its own 
zone. At Ontario offices 19 persons secured 
certificates for reduced transportation during 
July, all of whom went to provincial employ- 
ment. These included 14 bushmen transferred 
from Port Arthur, 4 bushmen from Fort 
William, and 1 summer camp cook from 
Toronto to employment within their res- 
pective zones. Business transacted by 
Manitoba offices during July involved the 
issue of 12 certificates, 4 provincial and 8 
interprovincial, all of which were granted at 
the Winnipeg office. Within the province 1 
electrician, 1 camp cook, and 1 hotel chamber 
maid were despatched to Dauphin, and 1 farm 
hand to employment in the Winnipeg zone. 
The movement to other provinces included the 
transfer of 2 hotel workers, 1 café employee, 
1 hospital maid, and 1 logging camp cook to 
the Port Arthur zone, 1 farm hand each to 
the Saskatoon and Yorkton zones, and 1 farm 
housekeeper to Moose Jaw. The transfers 
from Saskatchewan centres during July were 
2 in number, these being provincial and 
destined to the Regina zone. The Saskatoon 
office was responsible for the despatch of 1 
farm hand, and the Regina office of 1 teacher. 
Alberta offices issued 49 certificates for reduced 
transportation during July, all. to provincial 
points. Of these, 48 were secured at the 
Edmonton office by 1 farm hand going to 
Drumheller and by 17 farm hands, 2 farm 
housekeepers, 12 miners, 12 bush workers, 1 
edgerman, 2 hotel workers, and 1 cook 
journeying to employment at centres within 
the Edmonton zone. The 1 remaining transfer 
was of a farm hand sent from Calgary to 
Lethbridge. Persons in British Columbia who 
benefited by the reduced transportation rate 
during July numbered 25, of whom 24 went 
to situations within the province and 1 out- 
side. The latter, a farm hand, was transferred 
from Vancouver to Edmonton. ‘Travelling 
provincially from Vancouver 1 miner was 
bound for Penticton, 1 hotel waitress for 
Nelson, 5 mine workers and 1 baker for 
Kamloops, and 13 mine workers and 2 hotel 
cooks for points within the Vancouver zone. 
From Prince Rupert in addition, 1 miner was 
despatched to employment within its own 
zone. 

Of the 108 persons who profited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during July, 52 travelled by the Canadian 
National Railways, 40 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 13 by the Pacific Great East- 
ern Railway, and 3 by the Northern Alberta 
Railway. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
August, 1933, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 


Employment at July 24, 1933, showed, on 
the whole, little change as compared with a 
month before. There was a further improve- 
ment in iron and steel manufacture, in en- 
gineering, shipbuilding and_ ship repairing, 
metal goods manufacture, the pottery, glass, 
brick and tile, woollen and worsted, silk and 
artificial silk, linen, hosiery, lace and leather 
industries, and in the transport and hotel and 
boarding house services. 


On the other hand there was a further de- 
cline in the motor vehicle and clothing indus- 
tries. Some decline also occurred in the boot 
and shoe and carpet industries, and in building 
and public works contracting. The numbers 
temporarily stopped showed an increase in the 
cotton and jute industries, owing mainly to 
local holidays; and there was also a slight 
increase in coal mining. 


There was a further reduction in the numbers 
unemployed in London and the Midlands and 
in North-East England, while an increase in 
the number in North-West England and in 
Scotland was due to local holidays. Employ- 
ment continued fair in London and the South- 
East, moderate in the South-West, slack in 
the Midlands, and bad in all other areas. 


Among the workpeople, numbering ap- 
proximately 12,808,000, insured against unem- 
ployment in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
Jand, and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at July 24, 
1933 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed) was 19.6, 
as compared with 19.5 at June 26, 1933, and 
with 22.8 at July 25, 1982. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at July 24, 1933, was 15.6, 
as compared with 15.8 at June 26, 1933; while 
the percentage temporarily stopped was 4.0, 
as compared with 3.7. For males alone, the 
percentage at July 24, 1983, was 22.8, and for 
females, 11.0; at June 26, 1933, the correspond- 
ing percentages were 22.8 and 10.9. 

At July 24, 1933, the number of persons on 
the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain was 1,855,214 wholly unemployed, 
501,702 temporarily stopped, and 85,259 nor- 
mally in casual employment, making a total 
of 2,442,175. This was 4,067 more than a 
month before, but 369,607 less than a year 
before. The total included 2,913,716 men, 
54.859 boys, 334,609 women and 38,991 girls. 


In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at July 24, 1933, was 
2,507,215. 


United States 
Manufacturing Industries—Index numbers: 


showing the trend of employment and pay 
rolls in manufacturing industries are com- 


puted monthly by the Bureau of Labour Sta- 
tistics of the U. S. Department of Labour. 


from reports supplied by representative estab- 
lishments in 89 of the principal manufacturing 
industries of the United States and covering 
the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the 
month. These indexes of employment and 
pay rolls are figures showing the percentage 
represented by the number of employees on 
weekly pay rolls in any month compared with 
employment and pay rolls in a selected base 
period. The year 1926 is the Bureau’s index 
base year for manufacturing industries, and 
the average of the 12 monthly indexes of em- 
ployment and pay rolls in that year is repre- 
sented by 100 per cent. 

The index of employment in July, 1933 
(67.3), compared with the index of June, 1933 
(62.8), shows an increase in employment of 
7.2 per cent over the month interval. A sim- 
ilar comparison of the July pay-roll index 
(46.5) with the index of pay rolls in June, 
1933 (43.1), shows a gain of 7.9 per cent in 
pay rolls. The level of employment in July 
of the present year is 21.9 per cent above the 
level of July, 1982, employment index (55.2) 
in which month the low point of employment 
in the year 1932 was recorded. The pay-roll 
index in July, 1933, stands 28.5 per cent above 
the level of the July, 1932, pay-roll index 
(36.2), which month was also the low point in 
earnings during the year 1932. 

These changes in employment and pay rolls 
in July, 1933, are based on reports supplied by 
18,090 establishments in 89 of the principal 
manufacturing industries of the United States. 
These establishments reported 3,023,831 em- 
ployees on their pay rolls during the pay 
period ending nearest July 15 whose combined 
weekly earnings were $54,553,744. The em- 
ployment reports received from these co- 
operating establishments cover approximately 
50 per cent of the total number of wage 
earners in all manufacturing industries of the 
country. 

The recent broad expansion in manufac- 
turing industries which began in April and 
which was reflected by increases in employ- 
ment in 72 of the manufacturing industries 
surveyed in May and 79 industries in June, 
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continued in July, 77 industries reporting in- 
creases in number of wage earners over the 
month interval and 71 industries reporting 
increases in weekly pay-roll totals. The in- 
creases in employment and pay rolls shown 
in July, 1933, are of especial significance, as 
decreases in employment and pay rolls, due 
to inventory taking, repairs, vacations, and 
Fourth of July holidays, have occurred in- 
variably in this month during the preceding 
10 years for which index numbers are available. 
‘The average percentage of decrease in employ- 
ment between June and July during the past 
10 years has been 2.2 per cent and in pay roll 
5.4 per cent. 


The 12 industries reporting decreases in 
employment between June and July were in- 
dustries usually reporting seasonal declines at 
this time, the most pronounced losses appear- 
ing in the silverware, women’s clothing, and 
millinery industries. Five of the 12 decreases 
were changes of less than 1 per cent. 

Increased employment and pay rolls were 
reported in each of the 14 groups into which 
these 89 manufacturing industries are classi- 
fied, with the exception of the tobacco manu- 
factures group in which decreases were shown. 
The most pronounced increase in employment 
(12.6 per cent) was reported in the transporta- 
tion equipment group, and gains of more than 
10 per cent were reported in the rubber pro- 
ducts, lumber, and iron and steel groups. 


Twenty-four of the 77 industries reporting 
increased employment over the month in- 
terval reported gains ranging from 10 per cent 
to 24.7 per cent. The following industries of 
major importance were included in this group: 
Brick, 19.1 per cent; silk, 14 per cent; iron 
and steel, 13.9 per cent; automobiles, 13.2 
per cent; woollen goods, 13.1 per cent; saw- 
mills, 13 per cent; automobile tires, 12.5 per 
cent; mill work, 11.1 per cent; and cotton 
goods, 10.5 per cent. Other important indus- 
tries reporting substantial gains in number of 
workers were chemicals, men’s clothing, ship- 
building, rayon, foundries, structural iron 
work, cement, steam fittings, boots and shoes, 
electrical machinery, and machine tools. 

Non-Manufacturing Industries. — Increased 
employment in July, 1933, as compared with 
June, was reported in 12 of the 16 non-manu- 
facturing industries included in the Bureau of 
‘Labour Statistics’ monthly employment survey. 
The canning and preserving industry reported 
the most pronounced gains in both employ- 
ment and pay roll over the month interval, 
the increase of 37.8 per cent in employment 
and 25.8 per cent in pay rolls indicating the 
-usual seasonal expansion in this industry. An 


increased demand is indicated in the rising 
employment in the anthracite and bituminous 
coal-mining industries, the anthracite mining 
industry reporting an increase of 11 per cent 
in employment, coupled with an increase of 
11.5 per cent in pay rolls. The bituminous coal 
mining industry reported a gain of 3.1 per 
cent in employment coupled with an increase 
of 15.1 per cent in earnings. The quarrying 
and non metallic mining industry reported a 
gain of 4.8 per cent in number of workers in 
July, 1933, compared with June, and the metal- 
liferous mining industry reported an increase 
of 4.7 per cent in employment. The crude 
petroleum producing industry reported a gain 
of 2.7 per cent in number of employees from 
June to July; hotels, due largely to the open- 
ing of seasonal resort hotels, reported an in- 
crease of 2.6 per cent; and the wholesale trade 
industry reported an increase of 1.6 per cent 
in number of employees over the month in- 
terval, The gains in the remaining 4 indus- 
tries reporting increased employment were less 
than 1 per cent and were as follows: Laun- 
dries and banks-brokerage-real estate-insurance, 
0.4 per cent each; power and light, 0.3 per 
cent; and electric railroad and motor bus 
operation, 0.1 per cent. In the four industries 
in which decreases in employment were re- 
ported, the retail trade group showed a falling- 
off in employment, which is customary at this 
time of year. This decline of 4.7 per cent 
appeared largely in the departmens, variety 
and limited price group of establishments. 
The dyeing and cleaning industry reported a 
seasonal loss of 3.2 per cent and the telephone 
and telegraph industry reported a drop ray ae 
per cent in number of employees. The build- 
ing construction group reported a decline of 
0.4 per cent in employment from June to 
July. 

According to preliminary figures, published 
in’ the September issue of the Monthly 
Survey of Business, official publication of the 
American Federation of Labor, employment 
estimates showed that from March to July, 
2,033,000 men and women have gone back to 
work, and that in August “re-employment 
continued almost as rapidly as July in spite 
of the check to business.” By July unem- 
ployment had _ been reduced by nearly 
1,900,000, the number still out of work in 
July being 11,573,000 as compared to 
13,471,000 in March. Trade union unemploy- 
ment figures for August show 23:7 per cent 
of the membership out of work, compared to 
94-1 per cent in July; 24°5 per cent in June; 
25-8 per cent in May; and 26-6 per cent in 
March. 
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FAIR WAGES SCHEDULES FOR PUBLIC WORKS IN MANITOBA, 
1933-34 


NDER the provisions of Section 10 of 
Chapter 69, Consolidated Amendments, 
1924, of the Province of Manitoba, being 
“An Act to Establish and Protect the Wages 
of Workmen Employed on Public Works,” 
the Minister of Public Works of the Province 
has approved of the rate per hour and work- 
ing hours set forth in the following schedules 
as the minimum rate per hour payable to any 
employee engaged in the respective trades, 
and the maximum number of hours during 
which an employee engaged in the respective 
trades shall be required to work. 

The new schedules are to apply and be 
effective for the period from September 1, 
1933, to April 30, 1934, until such time as 
another order may be made by the Minister 
of Public Works. (The schedules in effect last 
year were given in the Lasour Gazerte, 
August, 1932, page 908.) 

The rates were established by the Minister 
of Public Works upon the recommendation 
of the Board appointed under Section 3 of 
the Act, and consisting of the following 
members:—-A. Macnamara (chairman), repre- 
senting the Manitoba Provincial Government; 
C. J. Harding, and Thos. J. Williams, repre- 
senting the Manitoba Building Trades 
Federation; F. Fraser, and E. Claydon, Sr., 
representing the Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange. 

In the case of certain contracts between 
contractors and the Government and the City 
of Winnipeg for unemployment relief works, 
which works are not completed and for which 
contracts were let during the existence of 
fair wage rates higher than those now pro- 
posed, it is recommended that the old rate 
of wages shall continue unless an agreement 
to the contrary mutually agreeable to all 
parties concerned is negotiated. 


Fair Wage Schedule for Winnipeg 


The following schedule shall apply to the 
City of Winnipeg and a radius of thirty 
miles therefrom, effective from the First Day 
of September, 1933, to the Thirtieth Day of 
April. 1934. 











Rate Hours 
—— per hour per week 
1 Asbestos Workers— 
(a) Journeymen ssf, eee $0 75 44 
(b) First class improvers....... 0 65 44 
2. Asphalters— 

(a) Pinishérs! Oye (Ose eee -52-0 65 44 

(b) Men engaged preparing, 

mixing and heating mater- 
| 1a Sat acetals ves 0 45 50 
sub lacksmithsay..hasa eee 0 70 44 

























Rate Hours 
—— per hour per week 
4 Bricklayers, on. . seeeeseets. ok 1 05 44 
(b) Helpers— 
1. Mixing and tempering mor- 
SSN en eee te ae ae ye ag 0 50 50) 
2. Attending bricklayers on 
oratiscafioldl gic et. 2 eey 0 45 50) 
5. Bridge and structural steel and 
IFO" WOrKErS seh ee 0 80 44 
Si Carpenberadanesyt. | ive shel t. meak 0 75 44 
(b)jelpersts is. cee twee eee 0 45 50 
7. Cement finishers............... 0 65 50: 
8. Electrical workers, inside wire- 
men—Licensed journeymen... 0 90 44. 
9. Labourers— 
(a) Skilled—Comprising the fol- 
lowing: Placing or assisting 
mechanics in the placing of 
face brick, cut stone, archi- 
tectural terra cotta, marble 
(real or imitation), roofing 
slate, plaster castings, orna- 
mental bronze and iron, in- 
terior joinery, laying drain 
tiles, attending concrete mix- 
er, puddling concrete in slabs, 
bending and placing reinfore- 
ing material, moveable scaf- 
folding and runways......... 0 45 50 
(b) Unskilled and helpers...... 0 40 50 
10. Lathers (metal, wood)— 
(a) Metal lathers.............. 0 85 44 
(po) "Wood latherss seats 0 80 44 
1s Marblesettersss.. Wea tarr. oe 1 00 44 
(bb) Helpers ia joruui a ee 0 50 50. 
12. Mosaic and tile setters......... 0 95 44 
(b) iT elpersas, iets er els 0 50 50: 
13. Operating engineers on construc- 
tion— 
(a) Engineers in charge of ma- 
chines of three or more drums 0 90 50 
(b) Engineers in charge of 
double drum machines....... 0 80 50: 
(ec) Engineers in charge of sin- 
gle drum machines........... 0 80 50: 
(AD) Riremenii, do aen aie. oe 0 55 50 
14. Painters, decorators, paperhan- 
gersyandVglaziersd) i's.) sae 0 70 44 
15) Plasterers vic ke hoe en ee 1 05 44 
(OB) sEelperst Pat: 2. eee, oy 0 50 50 
7162 Plumiberaserr thie: once ce 1 00 44 
Gb iblelpersait tan Adaee ee ne 0 50 50 
17. Sheet metal workers........... 0 75 44 
“182 Steam fitiersit . kira ays 1 00 44 
(b)gHelpers sue a ee 0 50 50 
19. Stonecutters— 
(a) MounneyMenses s Snel etek oA 0 95 44 
20} SLOUCIASOUS ET Raper eee eel 1 05 44 
(b) Helpers— 
1. Mixing and tempering mor- 
CATT ahamster: oot, Moya ea, Mee, 0 50 50 
2. Attending stonemasons on 
or atjscattold! .-. se eeee 0 45 50. 
21" Deamstersacsan. oo eee 0 42% 60 
(b) Teamsters with teams..... 0 70 60 
22. Terrazzo workers— 
a) Haverse st) SS DAN). ye 0 674 44 
(Db) HEL eID GR Sikaiyn,. cype RUE he 0 50 50 
23, HULUCKICE Vers: hae one e 0 45 50 





*Subject to any agreement between tradesmen and em. 
ployers which may be consummated during the period this 
schedule is in effect. 

Fair Wage Schedule for the Province of 
Manitoba (exclusive of Winnipeg) 


The following schedule shall apply to any 
portion. of the Province of Manitoba other 
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than the City of Winnipeg, and a radius of 
thirtv miles therefrom, effective from the 








Rate Hours 


1. Asbestos workers— 
Ke) Journeyan eninge) cede 5 hee oe 
(b) First class improvers........... 
2. Asphalters— 
CAVEATS OTS’) odlc8 lapels ea iN Bla 0 52-0 65 44 
(b) Men engaged preparing, mixing 


$0 70 44 
0 65 44 


and heating materials........... 0 45 50 
So LAGS MUGS i een ease cama ara foe 0 65 44 
A BriCKlaversy. het Gas ens ane eee 1 00 44 
(b) Helpers— 
1. Mixing and tempering mortar. 0 50 50 
2. Attending bricklayers on or at 
SCAHLOL NL He Ue dl esr eee ea 0 40 50 
5. Bridge and structural steel and iron 
WOKEN. Moy s ae oeetbhh ieysneye ekeaee eneae 0 75 44 
On CALDERUCLS 4 pie Ooi ieee ere 0 70 44 
b)eElelpers. S10) AO eae: 0 40 50 
Taement tmishehsuee eben ste aeaerite 0 65 50 
8. Electrical workers, inside wiremen- 
Licensed journeymen............... 0 80 44 
9. Labourers— 
(a) Skilled—comprising the follow- 
ing: Placing or assisting mechan- 
ics in the placing of face brick, cut} 
stone, architectural terra cotta, 
marble (real or imitation), roofing 
slate, plaster castings, ornamen- 
tal bronze and iron, interior join- 
ery, laying drain tiles, attending 
concrete mixer, puddling concrete 
in forms, or levelling and finish- 
ing in slabs, bending and placing 
reinforcing material, movable 
scaffolding and runways......... 0 45 50 
(b) Labourers on buildings......... 0 40 50 
Gyn klein sarc. Mukul as cna 0 35 50 
10. Lathers (metal, wood)— 
Gp Metalla thers. Alp trae ks. ae 0 80 44 
HO WOON atnerswet waa esse oe 0 75 44 


per hour | per week 


First Day of September, 1933, to the Thirtieth 
Day of April, 1934. 








Rate Hours 
ae per hour | per week 
ie Marblerseuversnat wir inr ce shania 0 95 44 
(b)tilelpers) ).ehige eaeeed h a 0 45 50 
12. Mosaic and tile setters............. 0 90 44 
(bittivelperst tte ee 0 45 50 
13. Operating engineers on construction- 
(a) Engineers in charge of machines 
of three or more drums.......... 0 80 50 
(b) Engineers in charge of double 
drumymachines....ot. . oaata ie 0 70 50 
(c) Engineers in charge of single 
drum machines! i) ils ie Ve 0 70 50 
Cop Paneer | Mhbs vey, <p pat «Ayes: «eee 0 50 50 
14. Painters, decorators, paperhangers 
ANC earners. CAN), REL) PA? OTE 0 65 44 
Lo elasteners wey Wlags Ae oceuisy decal uae eee 1 00 44 
Koy tlelpensh. tne yee tee aime cr 0 50 50: 
#16. Melunmbers eee ARTs OC eee 0 90 44 
Go WElelpersemege ts tie NMS ON a! ONE a Aba 0 45 50 
t7) Sheet metal workers... 02.0... 4. 0 70 44 
MSP Sreameangversiettey eel. ae 0 90 44 
Mo MElieliner sy Ee Ule ele) shih. wl aa 0 45 50 
19. Stonecutters— 
JOUPTIGVATICH I se! s: Uh SRE 0 85 44 
QOBESTOMEEMASONS) hae oe aki ers amelone a Sie 1 00 44 
(b) Helpers— 
1. Mixing and tempering mortar. 0 50 50 
2. Attending stonemasons on or at 
SCALOUA Ree Pg Linens coun ct 0 40 50 
21. Terrazzo workers— 
CELIA OTS enn re oth copay eh) Sater rs ahaa 0 673 44 
(Qo) Helpersyt 2 2M 8 Pend a 0 45 50 
PAIR THUEG Ic CLINT eT Su Huteaul navn) Shaina 5 ba 0 40 50 


Norr.—All men hired in Winnipeg to go into the country to 
work on buildings shall be paid the City Schedule rate, ex- 
cepting where other agreements for specific work are in 
effect. 

*Subject to any agreement between tradesmen and em- 
ployers which may be consummated during the period this 
schedule is in effect. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government with respect to contracts “for 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
of any work” is set forth in an Act of 
Parliament adopted on May 30, 1930, entitled 
“The Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act” 
(chapter 20-21, Geo. V). The full text of this 
measure appeared in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
April, 1930, page 383. The Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act provides as follows: 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours: 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other person 
doing or contracting to do the whole or any 
part of the work contemplated by the con- 


tract shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted -as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the character 
or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged; provided that wages shall in all cases 
be such as are fair and reasonable; 

(ob) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
except. in such special cases as the Governor in 
Council may otherwise provide, or except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 


‘Minister. 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

The Fair Wages Policy was originally 
adopted in 1900 and was expressed in an 
Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was 
subsequently amended by Order in Council of 
April 9, 1924. The practice of the different 
departments of the Government, before 
entering into contracts for the construction, 
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remodelling, repair or demolition of any 
work, is to obtain before hand from the 
Department of Labour schedules setting forth 
the current wages rates for the different 
classes of workmen required in the execution 
of the work. These schedules, known as fair 
wages schedules, are thereupon included by 
the department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 


In addition to the requirements of the Fair 
Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act, government 
contracts for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, contain a 
number of other provisions for the protection 
of the workmen employed, which are sanc- 
tioned by the foregoing Orders in Council. 

Tt is further provided in the foregoing 
Orders in Council that “all contracts for the 
manufacture and supply to the Government 
of Canada of fittings for public buildings; 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees; 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores; and any other articles and things 
hereafter designated by the Governor in 
Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the 
absence of any such current standards, fair 
and reasonable rates and working hours. 
These conditions, which are referred to in 
the Orders in Council as “B” conditions (the 
conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council with reference to building and con- 
struction works being designated as “A” con- 
ditions), include the following Fair Wages 
Clause: 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as iare generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and _ reasonable 
hours it shali be determined by the Minister of 
Labour. whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until'the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 


By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours cf labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the “B” con- 
ditions sanctioned by Orders in Council 
applicable to contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies, the Minister of 
Labour is empowered to determine any ques- 
tions which may arise as to wages rates and 
working hours. 

The contractor is required to post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, occupied 
or frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
ihe wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wages officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. | 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed claim therefore may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payment of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available. 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforee this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
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fully complied with and to report any 
apparent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies listed in the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council it is required that 
the contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at any reasonable time by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts, containing 
fair wages conditions, have been executed by 
the Governments of Canada recently: 


DEPARTMENT OF I'ISHERIES 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Construction of a 50 foot vessel equipped 
with a 95 H.P. Acadia Diesel engine, for the 
use of the Department of Fisheries. Name 
of contractors, Messrs. Kenneth MacAlpine & 
Son, Shelburne, NS. Date of contract, 
August 5, 1933. Amount of contract, $9,740. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in this contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic WorKS | 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of repairs to harbour works at 
Matane, P.Q. Name of contractors, Francois 
Belley, George Villeneuve and George Lajoie, 
all of Pointe au Pic,.P.Q. Date of contract, 
August 31, 1983. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $18,979.87. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Construction of alterations and extension to 
Lancaster Hospital, Saint John, N.B. Name 
of contractors, Acme Construction Co., Ltd., 
Saint John, N.B. Date of contract, August 25, 
1933. Amount of contract, $37,997 and unit 
prices. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per per 
per hour day week 
Concrete mixer operator....... $0 40 So Waa aka 
Cement Hmishens a nee ee. eth eer a. 8 44 
StGnemMasOn se Lees ci, Chae a 8 44 
Stone cutters (granite, sand- 
stone and limestone)........ 0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers...|............ 8 44 
Structural steel workers....... 0 75 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers...... Orzo 8 44 
Kalamein iron workers........ 0 75 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners......... 0 60 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.......... 0 69 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel....... 0 60 8 44 
IRETRAZZOMAV EES acura cere swos Saeuees 0 70 8 44 
Marblerset terse: s saya ise sicihal oMRoMe Aye oben 8 44 
ALES Ksesrey eet SOMME ISI ME CpG te eee | ETH eR a 8 44 
athens) mre tana. Meany | 0 60 8 44 
Plastemerciicnt Wo Ode) IAN ENR pol apis Me ell 8 44 
Painters and glaziers.......... 0 55 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters.... 0 60 8 44 
LACH CLANS) tye alee ow eo 0 60 8 44 
IVDATDONTE RSM Wie tien oneal eign a 0 35 NA uae 
Driver, one horse and cart.... 0 55 oR A ed CERES 
Driver, team and wagon...... 0 70 Rl eateries 
Motor truck driver...) 2) 5.202% 0 40 itil Ean teailt ts es 


ee ee Ee 


Norr.—Bricklayers, plasterers and cement finishers, stone- 
masons, marble and tile setters who may be employed _on 
this work and for whom no wages rates have been specified 
shall be paid such wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of the contract for 
competent workmen in the district in which the work is being 
performed for the character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, provided that wages shall in all cases 
be such as are fair and reasonable. 


Removal of retaining wall at the Lyon 
Street yard, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Mahoney & Rich, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 8, 1938. Amount 
of contract, $1,400. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 

















Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Bigeksmirchiaay vont save. ose erer $0 45 8 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Timbermen and cribmen (using 
such tools as broad-axe, adze, 

saw, hammer, auger)............ 0 3873 8 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 

Drill runners, machine............. 0 40 8 

Bostraen eye Boal aaehon nice ae 0 30 8 

Piremenve. 4s: Mev ae cc sheen meee: 0 35 8 

Hoist operators (gasoline).......... 0 45 8 

Motor truck driver\..)).. 24.25.05 0 35 8 

Compressor operator...........50%. 0 40 8 

Powderman. 3) Oe ore weet 0 40 8 

QISTTV TET te. ite Mout soe he erator 0 35 8 

1 DAN GET Oe ea rR Pate 1 00 8 

GADOULCLS uote asiasa eit esclue Weds enous hakstas 0 30 8 


mT, 
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Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
TOURS ES: « Ui laeee RF ere nla cl « lepealon $0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart...........:- 0 63 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 81 8 
IMotormuruck Griveteae. ose kisi. csi 0 40 8 


ee ee a a ee 


N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current prac- 
tice, the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 
per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 


contract. 

Construction of a wharf and warehouse at 
Wallaceburg, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Wallaceburg Lumber Co., Ltd., Wallaceburg, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 24, 1933. 
Amount of contract, approximately $8,060.70. 
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A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 








Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Blacksmith teens, vo oor eee eee 55 8 
Blacksmith’s helper............... 0 40 8 
Bricklaversae coe te eee 0 80 8 
Carpentercs che ohs tore ee ee 0 60 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Hlectricianss wise a tae hes wanes 0 65 8 
abourersas ss. ce ee, ee ie 0 35 8 
Motor truck drivers.) "yo... 0 40 8 
PAINGERSH | \Alid ates Poke tM bene e: 0 55 8 
Pile driver'operator................ 0 65 8 
Piledriver sireman 2 seen ee 0 45 8 
Piledriver maneren:. 9) seen 0 40 8 
HES RELAY Of: ) 9 er eee) We ARIE NANG oes 0 65 8 
iOofeT Ss be lk. Ne ot tees ee 0 50 8 
Stavionary, ATeMan tani sea ee 0 40 8 
Steam hoist engineer............... 0 65 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as broad-axe, hammer, saw, 
GAZES AUGER) aoe le de 0 42 8 





Reconstruction of portion of the public 
breakwater, Lower L’Ardoise, NS. Name of 
contractors, M. A. Condon & Son, Kentville, 
NS. Date of contract, August 22, 1933. 
Amount of contract, approximately $11,571.15. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 











Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as broad-axe, hammer, 
saw, adze, auger)....2...../...0: 0 373 8 
Labourers) ices tae See 0 30 8 
Horsevand:cart eg bie ee Ue ne ae 0 45 8 
Motor truckidriver; i) adh | nthe 0 35 8 
Motor boat operator............... 0 35 8 


Cleaning, scraping, etc., and painting the 
steel structure of the Inter-Provincial High- 
way Bridge at Matapedia, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, R. F. Walsh Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, August 17, 1933. 
Amount of contract, $2,379. A fair wages 











schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Compressor operator............... 0 40 8 
Hoist operator (gasoline)........... 0 45 8 
oist operator (steam)............ 0 55 8 
Paintersiinee: coud: chien chee 0 50 8 
Carpenters. icant. ies heh ae 0 50 8 
A SDOUTAT Sah ae he ee ae 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Motoritruckidrivery. cals. i aswee.. 0 35 8 


pee) ee Pa Oe ae terey cea eee 
Construction of alterations and additions to 


the heating system of the public building at 


Weyburn, Sask. Name of contractors, Vagg, 
Wilson Co., Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of con- 
tract, August 8, 1933. Amount of contract, 
$2,118.90. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 











Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayersipance. mee eee. ass $0 80 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
Hilectricians:*.. {eee ee 0 65 8 
Labourers). ie coo) eymice stirs ea 0 35 8 


Construction of a freight shed at Oshawa, 
Ont. Name of contractors, W. J. Trick Co., 
Ltd. Oshawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 4, 1933. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $3,373. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Blacksnarthiss cen. cert tae meen ea oe $0 35 8 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 

Cement mixer operator............ 0 45 8 

Labourers (ordinary).............. 0 35 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as broad-axe, adze, saw, 

hanliner, Aueel ye ee ene eee 0 42 8 

Man, team and wagon.............. 0 65 8 

Concrete finishers: tae ee 0 55 8 

Motor trucks (1 and 2 ton truck)... 1 50 8 

Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 

Hilectricians seetee etn ee 0 65 8 


Installation of multiple retort underfeed 
stokers in the Central Heating Plant, Cliff 
Street, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Engine Works and Trading Inc., Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, August 4, 1933. 
Amount of contract, $19,500. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— . 











Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Cement dinishers: akiciah eee 0 60 8 
Stonemasons Manca wea te 1 00 8 
Stone cutters (granite, sandstone 
and Jimestone yw waco. bynes ae 0 90 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 
Tile‘setters..f2.86 ho ee Nee. 1 00 8 
Lathers;imetal Wan. tse oe 0 75 8 
Plasterersiicc iG oo cote on ie 0 75 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
Electricians! pete etek nee 0 70 8 
Labourers haar ck. eben 0 40 8 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 63 8 
Driver, two horses and wagon...... 0 81 8 
Motorstruck drivers. 2..)..)).... 0 40 Sur 


_N.B.-=In any cases where, by agreement or current prac- 
tice, the working hours of any class of workers are less than 
48 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
contract. 
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Construction of alterations to Rideau 
Cottage, Government House, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Doran Construction Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, August 
5 1933. 
same fair wages schedule was inserted in 
this contract as in the one immediately above. 

Installation of steam boilers in the Examin- 
ing Warehouse, Port Arthur, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Alex Johnson, Fort William, 
Ont. Date of contract, July 27, 1933. Amount 
of contract, $6,895. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates of Hours of 

wages labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 50 8 
Cement finishers as Saree 0 60 8 
Stonemeasonsy) Mt fhe: + uae 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 
@arpentersdy sey eee es a ee 0 65 8 
Raantersace . Wake ch be Pals Ohues . Sane has 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 85 8 
Mabourersth sas ee ee kl ce see Ras es 0 40 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 80 8 
MO TODELLOC Kaci RiGVecr amranrecterncrn ttre 0 40 8 
EN SGEricrans eee eee. ee ee ae 70 8 





N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current prac- 
tice, the working hours of any class of workers are less than 
48 hours per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this contract. 


Construction of additions to the Drill Hall, 
Calgary, Alta. Name of contractors, Buchan 
Construction Company, Calgary, Alta. Date 
of contract, August 1, 1933. Amount of con- 
tract, $23,850. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates of Hours of 
wages labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers, hollow tile layers and 
TAASONS ) Heh eee ae eles path ore asia $1 25 8 
Carpenters and joiners............- 0 85 8 
Cement timishers: (a)... wae wens. ae 0 75 8 
Cement mixer operator—gasoline. . 0 60 8 
Cement workerst. Qiu cdi ee ues 4 0 40 8 
WOISCEIICTANS SHIR a ovclieaiets waavetscian 1 00 8 
AID OULCTS eins ol aashya seus oe eats stele 0 40 8 
per yard 
Latbers=metal: innit oe. ote 0 06 8 
per hour 
Marblo.setterstemneiee ont dict are 125 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 75 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 75 8 
UPTA STOLE TS ual dee sk dun etse asin may ines 8 
Plasterers shelpers sy. ye eee 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 05 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 45 8 
Roofers—felt and gravel........... 0 55 8 
Sheetimetaliworkerss WN.i.aee oor 8 - 1 00 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 45 8 
Stone cutters (granite, sandstone 
and dimestone) er. soem ee eles s 1 00 8 
Structural iron workers............ 0 90 8 
"Terrazzo layers... cishlyas abe mene © ats 0 50 8 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 0 40 9 
EDGATNSLOLS) soe exis a cacemncense nut caeene oe 0 40 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon... 0 80 8 
tic ACE VETS ec iyaae oe oer eee 0 45 8 


In cases, where by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 hours por 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this contract. 
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Dredging channel in North Arm of Fraser 
River, New Westminster District, B.C. Name 
of contractors, British Columbia Bridge & 
Dredging Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, July 24, 1933. Amount of contract, 
approximately $37,800. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging, Hamilton, Ontario. Name of 
contractors, Aiken, Inness & MacLachlan, 
Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 22, 1933. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $12,545. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging, Collingwood, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Randolph Macdonald Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. Date of contract, August 8, 
1933. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$10,390. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Dredging inside breakwater, Dipper 
Harbour, N.B. Name of contractors, The 
Federal Dredging Co., Ltd. Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 10, 19338. Amount 
of contract, approximately $4,200. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Dredging in main channel of harbour, 
Liverpool, NS. Name of contractors, J. P. 
Porter & Sons, Ltd. St. Catharines, Ont. 
(assigned to Southern Salvage Co., Lid., 
Liverpoo], NS.). Date of contract, August 
17, 1933. Amount of contract, approximately 
$15,345. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Dredging, in harbour, Lunenburg, NS. 
Name of contractors, The Federal Dredging 
Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 19, 1983. Amount of contract, 
approximately, $19,553.23. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging at Port Hope, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Wm. L. Forrest, Goderich, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 10, 1933. Amount 
of contract, approximately $6,600. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Dredging entrance channel of Blind River, 
Ont. ‘Name of contractors, The Chatham 
Dredging & General Contracting Co., Ltd., 
Chatham, Ont. Date of contract, August 28, 
1933. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$25,164.53. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in August, 1933, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
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of payment to the workers of fair wages, and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 


Nature of Orders Amount 
Making metal dating. stamps and type, 
brass crown seals, cancellers, etc.: 
‘Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
Se Waa : me: 188 85 
-Making ail repairing rablier stomps. , 
daters, ete.: 
WPritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
tee ur noae 150 58 
Making and Wepling letter carriers: 
uniforms: 
Grant-Holden-Graham, Ltd., ia 
Ont. We 161 69 


Fair Wages Conditions in Harbour Commission Contracts 


Under the Fair Wages Order in Council it 
is provided that certain conditions, referred 
to therein as “A” Conditions, shall, as far as 
practicable, be observed by the department 
or departments of the Government of Canada 
in connection with all agreements made by 
the Government involving the grant of 
Dominion public funds in the form of subsidy, 
advance, loan or guarantee for any of the 
purposes mentioned. Under this authority, 
fair wages conditions are prepared from time 
to time in the Department of Labour for 
insertion in contracts awarded by the Harbour 
Commissioners throughout Canada. The 
labour conditions in question are similar to 
those which are applicable to contracts 
awarded by the several departments of the 
Dominion Government and include either a 


fair wages schedule or the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 
The Department of Labour has been 


notified that the following contract has been 
awarded under the above-mentioned condi- 
tions: —_ 


HarpourR CoMMISSIONERS OF THREE RIvERS, 


PG)! 
Construction of two reinforced concrete 
sheds, roadways, railroad tracks (4,000 ft.), 


signal office station, office for Commissioners, 
a system of dock lighting, etc., at Three 


The Prime Minister of the Commonwealth 
of Australia, Mr. Lyons, is reported to have 
recently announced that the Commonwealth 
Government was considering plans for the 
development of North Australia. These plans 
are said to include the formation of two 
chartered companies, and it is reported that 
assurances have been received from British 
and Australian financial groups that they will 
take advantage of the Commonwealth offer 


Needlecraft Mills, Ltd., St. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q s Shore 1,913 35 
St. George Woollen ihe St. George 
Beauce, P.Q.:... ab bgepaee Bie teed et 
Hamilton Unitorm Cae Co., 
Hamilton, Ont.. OUI, 2 RRS LE 
Maritime Cap Co., Moncton, N.B.. 645 41 
— Bag Fittings: 
. W. Oarling, Ottawa, Ont.. .... 80: 00 
Per Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
Ta. eit. WATS ypad hs ehh one 
Bell Thread Co. we Po Hamilton, 
(ORT Ao uae mea S| Un hv gets deine Ol ee 9 acco ae 
Satchels: 
J. E. Lortie Reg’d., Montreal, P.Q. 459 20 
Rivers, P.Q. Name of contractors, The 


Northern Construction Company and J. W. 
Stewart, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, August 4, 1988. Amount of contract, 
$275,337. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Blacksmiths:nx.t . et Leese 0 45 8 
Bric lalaiiyser site sackets S00 Si oop, stet 0 70 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Comient-finishersachik ual aie 0 50 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 
Drill runners (machine)............ 0 40 8 
Hleetricianisn ee clioree cle ee ae Ou55 8 
Firemen—stationary. . ae aE 0 35 8 
Hoist operators (gasoline), See ge Pea 0 45 8 
Hoist operators (steam)............ 0 55 8 
Labourers-mges crn srcercn neces 0 30 8 
Lathers, metal or wood............ 0 50 8 
Machianiets ih saitnayeiiess oh) Me. ene 0 55 8 
Motortruck drivers. .i.... ek 0 35 8 
Painters and glaziers 0 50 8 
Plasterers: 29 stage tenherer eee ee 0 70 8 
Piledriver runners. 10), . 4.5...-..- 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Driver; horse and @art...../).Q@.oe, 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 40 8 


N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current prac- 
tice, the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 
per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 





to permit the formation of these companies. 
The Commonwealth Government is said to be 
willing to encourage and assist private enter- 
prise, and to create a low-tariff or non-tariff 
area with exemption from land and income 
tax, but no Commonwealth money will be 
spent. Plans have also been announced by 
the South Australian Premier regarding a large 
settlement scheme in the south-east of the 
State. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


re SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the 
Department. Such agreements are summar- 
ized each month. in the Lasour GaAzerrTe. 
In the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both the employers and employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized including civic 
schedules. In each agreement or schedule, 
the rates of wages for the principal classes 
of labour are given, with other information 
of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


VANCOUVER AND VICTORIA, 3B.C.—CrERTAIN 
BREWERIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF THE UNITep Brewery, FLour, CEREAL 
AND Sorr DriInK WorKERS OF AMERICA, 
Locat No. 300 (VANCOUVER) AND LOCAL 
No. 280 (VicTorIA) 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
Lasour Gazerre, August, 1932, page 922, 
December, 1931, page 1354, and August, 1929, 
page 924, has been renewed without change to 
December 31, 1934, by Vancouver Local No. 
300 and renewed until further notice by 
Victoria Local No. 280. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


HALIFAX, N.S.—CrERTAIN NEWSPAPER PuUB- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL TyYPpo- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, LocaL No. 130. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1933, to December 31, 1933. 


This agreement is the same as the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, July, 1931, page 833, and 
June, 1930, page 714, with the following 
exception: 

Wages are reduced $3 per week, making the 
rate for compositors $32 per week of 48 hours, 
for day work and $35 per week of 48 hours, 
for night work. 


HALirax, N.S.—Crertain Jop Printing Firms 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Locat No. 130 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1933, 
to April 30, 1934. 


This agreement is the same as the ome 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
LaBpour GAZETTE, September, 1932, page 1018, 
and June, 1931, page 708. 

Wages and hours are unchanged with $35 per 
week for day work and $38 for night work 
with a 44-hour week in both cases. 

HALIFAX, N.S.—iCERTAIN NEWSPAPER  PUB- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ Union, Loca 
No. 300 


Agreement to be in effect from May 27, 1933, 
to May 30, 1934. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZEtTE, December, 1931, page 1355 and June, 
1930, page 714, with the following exception: 

Wages: a reduction is provided for of 10 
per cent from the following wage schedule: 
$24 per week for journeymen on day work, 
$25 for journeymen on night work, 48 hours 
in both cases, and $22.50 for assistants. 

Apprentices are not to receive any increase 
or reduction in wages during the term of this 
agreement. 

Hauirax, N.S—TIwo Jos PRINTING OFFICES 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESS- 
MEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNIon, Locat No. 
330 

The agreement which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1930, page 714, has been 
renewed from year to year since, with the 
exception that a 10 per cent reduction in wages 
was verbally accepted in 1933. The basic wage 
rates from which this reduction was made were: 
$30 and $32 per week on cylinder presses, $25 
and $27 on pony presses, $25 and $30 on platen 
presses. Hours: 44 per week. 

SAINT JOHN, N.B—NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
Locat No. 85 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1933, 
to October 31, 1933. 

The agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in eftect and summarized in the LABour 
GAZETTE, February, 1933, page 227, and August, 
1930. page 969, with the following exception: 

The clause providing that a 10 per cent re- 
duction in wages might be made under certain 
conditions is eliminated, and wage rates are 
now set at 10 per cent less than the basic wage 
given in the previous agreement, and are as fol- 
lows:—-foremen, linotype operators and ma- 
chinists, $35.10 per week of 48 hours for day 
works and $37.80 per week of 45 hours for night 
work; floormen, $33.30 per week of 48 hours for 
day work and $36 for night work. 

Correction 

In the summary of the previous agreement 
in the February LABourR GAZETTE, it was 
stated that two ten per cent wage reductions 
had been made from the basic rates of that 
agreement, but from further information it is 
learned that only one 10 per cent reduction in 
wage rates was made, namely that on May 1, 
1932, and the change made January 1, 1933, 
was a 10 per cent reduction in hours on a 
short time ibasis, reducing the weekly earnings 
another 10 per cent, this being still in effect. 
Products 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO—CERTAIN MANUFACTURERS 
OF CHESTERFIELDS AND UPHOLSTERED 
FURNITURE AND THE CHESTERFIELD AND 
FURNITURE WoRKERS’ INDUSTRIAL UNION 
or TORONTO 

Agreement signed following 
reported on page 903 of this issue. 
Agreement to be in effect from August 23, 

1933, to August 22, 1934, and thereafter from 

year to vear until notice. 


the strike 
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Only members of this local union to be 
employed, if available. If none available, others 
may be employed but they are to join the 
union. Employers also agree to recognize the 
union and the shop committee. 

When a worker has been employed for four 
consecutive weeks, such worker shall be con- 
sidered as a steady employee and cannot be 
dismissed except for flagrant misconduct. 

Hours: 44 per week. 

Overtime: all work over 48 hours per week 
to be paid at time and one-quarter. 

Wages: The following increases in wages are 
to be made over the rates paid prior to July 
25, 1933: 40 per cent increase for all uphol- 
sterers and springers, 30 per cent for all cutters, 
operators, polishers and othed skilled and semi- 
skilled workers and 20 per cent for all labourers. 
Minimum wage rates to be as follows: 60 cents 
per hour for upholsterers, 50 cents for cutters, 
operators, springers, cushion makers, etc., from 
35 to 60 cents for frame workers and 34 cents 
or $15 per week for labourers. 

During the slack season there will be equal 
division of work. 

In case of any dispute, it will first be taken 
up with the shop committee, and if no settle- 
ment is reached it will be referred to repre- 
sentatives of the union and no stoppage of work 
during such negotiations. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN ORNAMENTAL 
Iron AND BRONZE CONTRACTORS AND THE 
CANADIAN ORNAMENTAL JRON AND BRONZE 
Workers’ UNION OF MONTREAL 


Agreement made following strike reported 
on page 902 of this issue. 

Agreement to be in effect from August 21, 
1933, to April 30, 1934. 

This agreement applies only to shop men and 
does not apply to work being manufactured 
and prepared for contracts to be executed out- 
side the Province of Quebec, for which work, 
contractors and the respective Shop Committees 
will agree to determine wage rates and other 
conditions. 

The union agrees that none of its members 
will work for firms who do not sign the agree- 
ment, nor will they work for any contractor 
at less than the minimum wage rate provided 
in this agreement. 


No work to be done on a piece work basis. 

Hours: 8 per day with a 44-hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half until midnight; 
from midnight to 8 a.m., and all work on 
legal Dominion holidays, double time. 

Wages per hour for ornamental iron and 
bronze workers (shops): first class 55 cents, 
second class 45 cents; helpers 35 cents. 

In case any dispute arises between the union 
and any employing contractor, the union will 
not withdraw its men from shops fully observ- 
ing the conditions of the agreement. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION 

ASSOCIATION, HAMILTON BRANCH, AND THE _ 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS, LOCAL 
No. 18 

Agreement to be in effect from July 24, 1933, 
to April 30, 1934. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, March, 1932, page 348, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

Hours are reduced from 44 to 40 per week. 

Wages are reduced from 90 cents to 75 cents 
per hour, but it is provided that negotiations 
for the 1934 agreement will commence at 80 
cents. 

Apprentices limited to one apprentice to 
every 8 journeymen employed. 

CALGARY, ALBERTA—CaLGARY ASSOCIATION OF 
MASTER TINNERS AND THE SHEET Mera, 
WorKeERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Locat No. 254 

Agreement to be in effect from March el, 
1933, to March 31, 1934, and thereafter subject 
to notice. 

Hours: 
week. 

Overtime to be eliminated except in case of 
emergency. When overtime is worked, to be 
paid at time and one-half from 6 pm. to 10 
p.m.; after 10 p.m. and all work on Sundays 
and holidays, double time. 

Wages for sheet metal workers: 
hour. 

Travelling time and all expenses to be paid 
pare a mechanic is sent to work out of the 
city. 

Each party to have a committee of three 
members to meet when called to take up 
matters pertaining to the trade. 


8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40-hour 


90 cents per 





First Aid Groups in Ontario 


A committee has been formed in Ontario for 
promoting the creation in the industrial plants 
of the province of groups of workers trained 
to render first aid treatment to injured fellow 
employees. The committee is composed of 
Dr. W. J. Bell, provincial deputy minister 
of health; R. B. Morley, general manager of 
the Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions; and W. Rankine Nesbitt, representing 
the St. John Ambulance Association. The 
aim of the committee is the creation in in- 
dustry in Ontario of a trained corps of first 
aid operatives, especially competent to treat 
minor industrial injuries and prevention of 
the serious maimings and illnesses which fre- 
quently result from failure to attend to osten- 


sibly insignificant hurts. The principal objects 
of the extended plan include formation of ad- 
ditional St. John Ambulance Association classes 
for the training of first aid in plants through- 
out the province. In addition, it is intended 
to select the more promising of the men 
already trained for formation into classes for 
more advanced and complete first aid train- 
ing. Consolidation work has been partly car- 
ried out during the past summer through the 
establishment of First Aid clubs, bringing 
together for supplementary work, study and 
co-ordination the men certificated as the out- 
come of the past year’s endeavours of the 
committee. 
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Reform of Social Insurance in the Soviet Union 


Reference was made in the last issue of the 
Lasour GaAzetrre, page 781, to the decision of 
the Central Executive Committee of the So- 
viet Union to abolish the Commissariat of 
Labour and to transfer its functions, including 
the management of social insurance, to the 
General Council of Trade Unions. In conse- 
quence of this decision, which was approved 
by a resolution of the third plenary meeting 
of the General Council of Trade Unions of 
the Soviet Union held in Moscow in June, 
1933, the occupational and territorial insur- 
ance funds will come under the direct man- 
agement of the trade union organizations. 

The General Council of Trade Unions is 
to be entrusted with the management of so- 
cial insurance, the approval of the consolidated 
budget of the insurance system and the draft- 
ing of legislation, the General Social Insurance 
Council being abolished. As the establish- 
ment of occupational funds for the principal 
branches of industry has made it possible to 
meet the requirements of workers in these 
branches more satisfactorily, insurance funds 
are to be established under the managing com- 
mittees of all the trade unions. The existing 


territorial funds are to be abolished, as they 
do not meet the requirements of insured per- 
sons and do not provide for active collabora- 
tion by the workers in the management of so- 
cial insurance. Works committees are to be 
instructed to determine the right to benefit 
in the event of temporary incapacity and to 
fix the amount of such benefit, to provide for 
sending workers to rest homes, sanatoria or 
health resorts, to maintain or lease places 
in nurseries and ‘kindergartens, to grant per- 
mits authorizing the holder to obtain a 
special diet and to determine the right sup- 
plementary benefit for pregnant women, 
women in childbirth and women nursing their 


children. 





The Canadian Gas Association, at their an- 
nual meeting on September 18, presented their 
Meritorious Service Gold Medal to Mr. L. B. 
Temple, chief of the emergency staff, Montreal 
Light, Heat and Power ‘Company, for his work 
at Montreal during 1932, in saving the lives of 
45 victims of gas asphyxiation by means of 
the prone pressure method. 


CENSUS OF INDUSTRY IN CANADA 
Manufacturing Statistics for the Year 1931 


“THE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under 
the Statistics Act of 1918, takes annually 
‘by mail an industrial census covering statistics 
of fisheries, mines, forestry, and general manu- 
facturing in’Canada. Summary figures for all 
manufacturing industries for the year 1981 
have recently been issued, and the accompany- 
ing table gives the figures in some detail. 


Information as to the numbers of wage earn- 
ers working eight hours or less per day, nine 
hours, ten hours and over ten hours, was se- 
cured each year from 1924 to 1980, the result- 
ing figures for the principal manufacturing in- 
dustries being given in the Lasour Gazrrte for 
January, 1927, page 105; October, 1929, page 
1189 and December, 1932, page 1296. For 1981 
information was secured as to the numbers 
‘of wage earners whose regular hours of labour 
were forty hours or less, etc. 


The statistics published by the Bureau show 
also that the number of establishments was 
‘24,501, the capital employed $4,961,312,408, the 
cost of materials $1,223,080,011, and the value 
of products $2,698,461,862. The total paid in 
salaries was $186,810,794, employees on salary 
‘numbering 77,576 male and 2,222 female. 


The accompanying table shows the average 
number of wage earners during the year, male 
and female, and total wages paid for each 
group of industries and for the important in- 
dustries in each group; also the number of 
establishments and the numbers of wage earn- 
ers by the length of working week periods. 
Figures are not included for most of the in- 
dustries having less than one thousand wage 
earners, but the group totals and grand total 
include the figures for such industries. 


Information as to hours per week in fish 
curing and packing and in butter and cheese 
making is not available, and detailed figures 
for these industries are, therefore, also omitted. 
The fish curing and packing industry employed 
an average for the twelve months of 2,807 
wage earners, male, and 921 female, total 
wages being $2,069,153, there being 540 per- 
sons on salary; the butter and cheese in- 
dustry employed an average for the twelve 
months of 7,333 wage earners, male, and 4,923 
female, total wages being $7,525,494, the num- 
ber on salary being 3,677 males and 683 
females, with total salaries of $4,734,482. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1933 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


EA retail prices the cost of the weekly family 

budget was considerably higher, due 
mainly to a seasonal advance in the cost of 
foods, while in wholesale prices the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics index number declined 
slightly, due chiefly to lower prices for grains 
and non-ferrous metals. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $7.43 at the beginning of August 
as compared with $6.95 for July; $7.01 for 
August, 1932; $11.63 for August, 1929; $11.44 
for August, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and $7.68 for August, 1914. 
Of the twenty-nine commodities in the food 
budget twenty-one showed advances, the most 
important being a seasonal increase in the 
cost of potatoes which accounted for more 
than half the increase in the food budget. 
The cost of eggs, butter, cheese, bread, flour, 
rolled oats and fresh and salt pork also 
showed substantial increases. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget was $15.96 at the beginning of 
August as compared with $15.48 for July; 
$16.42 for August, 1932; $21.90 for August, 
1929; $21.98 for August, 1921; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the post war peak); and $14.41 for 
August, 1914. Fuel and rent showed little 
change. 


In wholesale prices the index number ecal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was slightly lower, this being the first decline 
during the last six months. The index in 
August was 69-4 as compared with 70°5 in 
July; 63-6 in February; 66-7 in August, 1932; 
98-4 in August, 1929; 106-0 for August, 1921; 
164°3 for May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 
66-1 for August, 1914. Eighty-seven prices 
quotations were higher, ninety were lower and 
three hundred and twenty-five were unchanged. 


In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials six of the eight main groups 
advanced and two declined. The groups which 
advanced were: the Animals and their prod- 


ucts group, because of higher prices for hogs, 
calves, hides, milk, eggs and lard which more 
than offset lower prices for steers, lambs, 
fresh and cured meats and butter; the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group, because 
of advanced quotations for raw wool and cot- 
ton fabrics which more than offset declines in 
the prices of raw cotton, raw silk and hessian: 
the Wood, Wood Products and Paper group. 
owing to higher prices for certain lines of 
lumber; the Iron and its Products group, due 
principally to higher prices for steel sheets, 
steel tank plates and automobile body plates; 
the Non-Metallic Minerals and their Prod- 
ducts group, because of higher quotations for 
gasoline, kerosene and sulphur; and _ the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group, due to 
increases in the prices of zinc oxide and cer- 
tain other chemicals. The Vegetable and 
Vegetable Products group and the Non-Ferrous 
Metals and their Products group were sub- 
stantially lower, the former because of de- 
creased prices for grains and milled products 
and the latter because of lower quotations 
for copper, lead, silver, tin and zinc. 


In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods remained unchanged, higher 
prices for coffee, eggs, milk and its products, 
fish, woollen cloth and petroleum products 
offsetting lower prices for foreign fruits, flour 
and milled products, and meats. In Producers’ 
goods materials for the metal working in- 
dustries, for the meat packing industries, for 
the milling industries, as well as miscellaneous 
producers’ materials were substantially lower, 
while materials for the textile and clothing 
industries, for the leather goods industries and 
for the chemical using industries showed slight 
increases, 


In the grouping according to origin both 
raw and partly manufactured goods and fully 
and chiefly manufactured goods were lower. 
Canadian farm products declined substantially. 
In this group field products were lower be- 
cause of reduced quotations for grains, while 
animal products advanced because of higher 
prices for hides, fresh milk, eggs and wool. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for 
an average family 



















































Commodities | Quan- (i), (T) Aug. |Aug. Aug. |Aug. |Aug. |Aug. |Aug. |Aug. |Aug. Aug. | July | Aug. 

tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1910} 1913 | 1914 1918 ee 1931 1922 1998 1926 we 1999 1930 an 1932 | 19383 | 1933 

Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. 

Beef, sirloin...| 2 lb. | 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 49-8] 78-6] 83-0) 67-4] 63-4) 60-0) 61-6] 71-6] 76-8) 73-2] 57-8) 50-8] 44-4] 44.8 
Beef, shoulder.}| 2 “ 19-6] 24-6] 26-0) 29-6] 34-4] 57-2) 53-4] 37-8] 34-6] 32-0) 33-6] 42-6] 48-0] 45-0] 30-4] 26-4] 24-0] 23-6 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7) 17-6] 28-3] 28-2) 21-0] 18-7) 18-0] 19-3) 22-6] 24-6) 23-2] 16-5] 13-2) 12-0] 11-8 
Mutton, roast..| 1 ‘* 11-8} 12-2| 16-8) 19-1] 21-3] 37-4] 36-9} 28-9] 28-1) 28-0} 80-3] 29-9} 32-1] 30-1] 26-0] 21-4] 20-5] 20-4 
Porks les. 5) 55. 1 * | 12-2} 13-1) 18-0} 19-5] 20-9] 37-9] 41-6] 33-2] 32-0] 26-6} 32-2) 28-8) 32-6) 30-3] 24-5] 15-6] 16-1] 17-1 
Pork; salt #..22. 2 Sa 21 25-0) 34-4] 35-2) 37-2] 70-2] 74-2) 60-4] 54-4] 50-0) 57-4) 538-2] 56-4} 54-6] 44-4] 30-4] 30-0] 31-0 
Bacon, break- 

NS) OMI Ba Oo 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-7) 51-2) 57-9] 48-3) 42-7] 39-2) 45-4] 39-0] 41-0} 40-1] 28-9} 17-6} 20-4] 21-2 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2} 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 37-6] 73-6] 76-0) 45-2) 44-4) 44-2) 50-0] 44-4] 44-0] 42:0] 28-6} 22-8) 25-4] 25-6 
Eggs, fresh....] 1 doz} 25-7) 30-0] 33-3] 33-7} 29-5) 53-6) 64-5) 42-4] 35-0] 32-4] 39-0} 42-4) 39-4] 37-3] 26-1] 24-1] 21-1) 23-5 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 24-3) 51-0] 56-3] 39-7} 32-8) 28-6] 34-7] 37-6] 34-8) 33-3) 22-1] 19-6) 17-1] 19-5 
Male eee. 6 qts.| 36-6] 39-6) 48-0} 51-6) 52-2] 72-0] 88-2) 79-2] 69-0} 68-4] 67-8] 70-2) 72-0} 71-4] 63-6] 57-0] 54-6] 54-6 
Butter, dairy..| 2 lb. | 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0} 53-0] 93-4)121-8] 74-8) 71-4] 69-0] 73-6) 79-4] 80-4) 64-2] 47-2] 36-6) 39-8] 43-0 
Pak. cream- 

Be a aege 1 “ | 25-5} 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 31-9] 52-3] 66-8] 45-3] 48-3] 39-3] 41-0] 44-6] 44-9) 35-5) 27-0) 22-1] 23-8] 25-1 
Chaka, old.. Tick 16-1] 17-€] 18-5] 20-5} 21-4] 33-41 40-8] 35-9} 30-1/§30-3)]§31-3) $33 -0)§33 -1)$31-4)$22-9/§19-9]§19-41§19-8 
Cheese, new. 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5} 19-1) 19-7] 30-8] 38-9] 31-7} 26-7)/§30-3)/$31-3)§33-0/§33-1/§31-4)$22-9|§19-9}§19-41§19-8 
Bread). Aes ‘115 | 55 58-5] 66-0] 61-5} 64-5)117-0}145-5}121-5)105-0)100-5}114-0)115-5}117-0}112-5} 93-0) 88-5] 84-0] 87-0 
Flour, et 10 “ | 25-0} 28-0} 33-0} 32-0] 37-0] 67-0] 84-0] 64-0) 49-0)/$44-0/§54-0)§52-0]§53-0)§47-0)$32-0)§30-0)§31-0)§34-0 
Rolled oats.. 5 | 18-0} 19-5) 21-0} 22-0} 24-0] 40-0] 44-5) 30-5] 28-0} 27-5} 29-0} 31-5} 32-0) 31-0} 25-0} 24-0] 23-5) 25-0 
Ricee ee Se is 10-4} 10-6] 10-4} 11-4] 12-0] 23-8] 34-0] 19-2] 18-8/§20-6]§21-8)§21-2)§20-6/§20-4|§18-2)§17-2)$16-0}§16-0 
Beans, hand- 

picked....... & 8- 9-4} 10-8] 12-4] 12-2) 33-6] 24-4] 17-0] 17-8] 17-8] 16-0] 18-2] 23-8] 18-8] 11-8} 8-4] 8-2] 8-8 
Apples, evapor- 

ated.. : § 9- 7-71 11-5] 12-0) 13-5) 23-3] 29-5) 20-7| 24-6] 19-7) 20-1) 21-6} 21-4) 20-6) 16-9) 16-2] 14-9) 15-3 
Prunes, med- 

jum size..... 1 Bae | Gi 9-6} 9-9] 11-9] 12-9} 18-1] 27-9] 17-9] 19-9] 18-5} 15-9] 13-6) 13-9) 15-6} 11-8] 11-0} 11-7} 11-7 
Sugar, granu- 

lated: 3.3 4 “ | 91-6] 22-0] 24-0} 23-6] 24-4] 44-81100-0] 40-0) 35-6} 49-2] 31-6] 31-6) 28-4) 26-4] 24-8] 23-2) 31-6) 32-0 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ 10- 9-8} 10-8} 11-0] 11-6] 20-6) 46-8] 19-0] 16-6} 23-6) 15-0} 15-0) 13-6} 12-8} 12-0] 11-4) 15-4] 15-6 
Tea blaelet: 7s! 2) © 8: 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-3] 15-2) 16-5) 13-7] 14-11§16-7]/$18-0)§17-8]$17-6)$14-7/§13-7/$11-1)§10-4)§10-5 
Tea, green..... 2 8: 8-7| 9-1] 9-3] 9-4] 14-5] 17-0] 15-4] 15-5}§16-7/§18-0)§17-8]$17-6)$14-7/§13-7)/§11-1)§10-4)$10-5 

QiLnee niet ee oak 8- 8-8} 8-91 9-4] 9-5] 11-3} 15-6] 13-7] 13-4] 13-8) 15-3] 15-1] 15-1) 14-1) 12-3] 10-5) 9-9) 9-5 
Potatoes...... +bag| 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0} 50-3) 89-7/126-9] 59-3) 58-3] 86-8] 91-4] 63-5) 94-4) 72-7) 45-3) 40-2) 38-6) 65-4 
Vinegar........ feqt “7 7 8 8 -9} 1-3) 1-0} 1-0 -9| 1-0} 1-0; 1-0}; 1-0) 1-0 9 “9 “9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ b $ 3 $ $ 
All Foods.....]...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95) 7-34) 7-68/13-4/16-42)11-44]10-44/10-53)11-19/11-08)11-63)10-65| 8-20) 7-01) 6-95] 7-43 
Cece Cc. Cc. . Cc. ce. | c¢. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. C: Cc. Cc. Cc. CG Cc. 
Starch,laundry| 3 lb. 27/9 Mor Ol are 3-2! 3-2] 4-7] 5-0} 4-4) 4-0] 4-0) 4-2] 4-1) 4-1] 4-1) 3-9] 3-9) 3-9] 3-8 
Coal anthra- 

Gitereie ae We ton| 39-5} 45-2] 48-1} 55-0} 53-4] 74-9]110-0/109-1]107-9/108-8)105-5)101-0 100-2) 99-9)101-1] 95-6) 91-0} 91-1 
< bitumin- 

Lt eae ts «| 34-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 37-6] 59-6] 81-3] 75-3] 69-4] 70-5) 63-4] 62-7] 62-6] 62-7) 60-6) 60-2) 57-6] 57-4 
Wood, hard...| “ed. | 32-5] 35-3} 38-8] 42-5] 42-5] 70-7] 82-0] 85-0] 77-3) 80-0] 75-3) 75-5) 76-6] 76-2) 71-5} 69-8} 61-1) 60-8 
Wood, soit.. “ «| 99.6] 25-5) 29-4] 30-6] 31-3] 51-9] 64-1) 61-4] 58-5] 59-6} 55-4] 55-7| 54-9} 54-1) 53-6] 51-2) 46-3) 46-0 
Coal oil a em 1 gal.} 24-0) 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-8] 28-0} 38-3) 32-7] 31-1] 30-4] 31-1] 31-0] 31-1] 30-9} 28-0) 27-4) 26-9 27-0 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

beh * 4, Sees. Sh 1-56) 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-89] 2-85| 3-76) 3-64] 3-44) 3-49] 3-31) 3-26] 3-25] 3-24) 3-15) 3-04) 2-83! 2-82 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... 1 mo. | 2-37] 2-88] 4:05] 4-75] 4-81] 4-89] 6-37] 6-86] 6-96] 6-97] 6-87) 6-93] 6-98] 7-07) 6-91) 6-33) 5-67) 5-67 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 9 $ $ $ $ 
ti Eobalss). M3) sae 9.37/10 -50/12-78|14- 62/14. 41/21 -20/26- 60/21 -98/20-88/ 21 -03/21-32/21-31/21- 90) 21-61/18- 30/16 42/15 -48)15-96 











3 $ $ $ $ $ ° > $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
NovaiScotiasg. 2... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82| 7-29] 7-51/13-75}16-97|11-50}10-41]10-88]11-06}10-98/11-15)11-06] 8-61] 7-38} 7-21) 7-48 
Prince Edward Island! 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-83/12-08]15-38]10-37) 9-32| 9-34/10-02| 9-74|10-19}10-16) 8-36) 6-61) 6-81) 6-83 
New Brunswick. . 5-38] 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 7-59/13-32|16-25/11-35|/10-33/10-65]11-20)10-93]10-94)10-75] 8-27) 7-22) 7-26) 7-47 
Quebee. Fay... Ue 5-15| 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-19]12-50|15-54)11-16]10-00]10-01/10-32]10-20/10-52} 9-97] 7-55) 6-45) 6-39) 6-70 
Ontarto ga: Hee. ost: 5-01| 5-60} 6-50] 7-20] 7-54/13-50/16-44]11-40/10-41/10-63]11-20]11-13/11-67/10-53] 8-10) 7-00] 6-93) 7-53 
Manitoba) ian... 4 5-85| 6-19| 7-46] 7-87] 7-76|13-02]/17-24|11-37|10-27|10- 18|10-39]10-95]11-53}10-38) 7-90) 6-75) 6-68) 7-40 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25} 8-00]12-63]16-75)11-29] 9-96]10-28]11-30/11-32)12-09}10-76} 7-69] 6-72) 6-65) 7-34 
Albenta sti atiess: 50k 6-02} 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 7-83/13-84]16-31]11-21]10-26] 9-98]10-96]11-13]/12-12)10-74] 8-10) 6-61) 6-60) 7-23 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-14]14-17]/17-09]12-33]11-63/11-30|11-90/12-14/12-93]11-71) 9-16) 7-71] 7-69) 8-13 





CE SE ee el ee ee ee Be a ee 


+December only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
+t+An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 















Beef Pork Bacon 
——_——_—__ % —— A SS mien 
; ¥ ie 28 S| 
LOCALITY rs E =] of Ter ie toe ee 
mk rn ee sa] S. B/S) oh Wi al alll seit iblonteet 
ae sales) ae | gs Pes Peesop Ss | oe 
a= iO ney hon 2D om ga wo “Zo - 
Se si| 2] gf | 28 oee| 28 | ge | g 
he Oy oO m= 2 2 n 
a na | a S st A 5 5 | 
cents cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 22-4 11:8; 9 11-8 20-4 15-5 21-2 24-0 41-1 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 24-2 13-6 | 10-9 10-3 19-2 17-5 20-4 22-8 39-9 
I—Sydnev. tl jh. ko. eae 24-2 16-2 | 13-7 11-5 18-3 15-8 21-2 222 39-3 
2—New Glasgow.......... 24-3 12-3 9-3 10 15 18-3 18-2 21-5 39-5 
S-sAmhersts We. ..2 pee ue 21-5 13 10 10 20 16-5 7 23 40 
4 aihif axe ies ta ge ke 26-2 12-8 | 11-4 9-2 20 15-9 19-4 22-8 37-5 
b—WiAINGSOTO, cA SOR Te pes ROM Boa Ei TE oh. Sk iat. dae eet aimee iE ae RA ay 19 20 22-2 40 
CE LUTO MES SUR eee 25 13-5 | 10 11 22-5 19-5 22 25-2 43-2 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown | 22 12-9 | 11-6 9 18-5 14-2 21 22-8 32°5 
New Brunswick (average)...| 26-7 13-8 | 10-7 12-8 19-5 18-0 20-1 22°5 41-5 
8—Monctonvs ...ate , bate 25 14-5 |} il OA es ee 15-6 20-2 21-2 41-3 
§—SamtJobnis..... do... wat 26-6 13-6 | 10-7 12-1 21-5 17-2 19-2 22 41-9 
10—Fredericton........:... 30 14-2 | 11 15 17:5 21-3 21 23°5 42-6 
ll—Bathurstes 4 ies) in ns | 95 Wie dO VANE I coe cee fem 12 (Rima ear mer a 20 BO: 40 
Quebec (average)............ 19-5 10:5 | 6-8 7:9 21-7 15-3 20-1 22-4 44.2 
12—Quebee) ae vis. Meant? 21-4 L138 he Teed 7-8 22-6 15-4 21 23-1 39-2 
13—Three Rivers........... 18-2 10-7} 6-4 10-4 18-2 15-4 26-6 29-8 44.7 
14—Sherbrooke............ 24-3 13-7 8-2 LD che, tee 17-4 20 21-5 47-1 
15—Sorelaih..e he sn Gitte Hews 15 7:5) |08 5 17-5 Lbs 7h aeatd. 25 42-5. 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 15-8 9-9 | 6-8 8-2 21-5 13-3 20-2 22-8 45 
17—StwJohnisi sdk. Je. ga 20 10:5 | 8 Ge 5 ene ie 14-3 20-2 20-6 43-7 
18—Thetford Mines......... 13-5 9-3} 5-8 PRES RENE ROD 16-4 14 16-5 46-7 
19—Montrealiy, 1.0. ig) 60. 23-9 10:2 | 7-8 6 24-7 14-4 19-1 21-3 45-1 
AU ed LAER RIAN I) Nie MO PF NIN 23 10s 15,6 6-3 25-8 15-3 20 21-2 43-7 
Ontario (average)............ 22-8 12:2 | 9:6 12-9 21-1 15-5 20-8 23-3 41-8 
ZA—OTCA WIE). Sn So Eee 24-7 12-8 | 8-5 10-3 22-7 15-4 a 23-5 41-4 
22—Brockville. sake.) fees 24-5 11-8 | 8-7 LO lS be eke 4 13-2 22-6 23-8 41 
23-—Iingston sii) ek ae. 23-8 12:9} 8-5 11-2 20-3 12-8 19-1 21-6 41-4 
24 Belleville: ti .iine. dy: 18 10-8 | 8-2 11-4 18-3 15 2h37 22-9 43-1 
25—Peterborough.......... 22-7 11 8-7 11-4 17-5 15 19-5 23-2 40-4 
26—Oshawadyiinuer sagan, 4 19-2 10 9 11-2 22 14 19-3 21-9 41-7 
2 ie Or MIG oye Gm Vi se 23-3 12-5 | 8-7 14-3 16-5 16-2 20-8 23-6 42-4 
25-— Roronbo: 1.0 ty Ue MW 24-8 121 | 1d 12-9 21-4 15 21-5 25-4 42-7 
29—Niagara Falls. ......... 23-5 12-6 | 8-2 13:7 22 13-1 20-5 22-3 42-5 
30—St. Catharines.......... 20-3 11-6} 7-8 12 23-5 13-5 20-4 22-1 42-8 
pi Ham ittony, Mee | il, wae 23-5 eS il 11-2 13-7 Bote, LOR Aa. 20 22-6 41-6 
Bor BrantlOnd sutures rs 22-8 1222 0).) 728 13-1 24-1 15-5 20-7 23-8 42-9 
De as CA UAGE Tc ae ea ee 25 14-2 | 11-6 15 24 15% 20-1 22-6 43 
34-—Guelpha Wi Wie et, 22-3 12-8 | 11-3 14 4s 15-5 20-8 23-3 41 
DOs LE CHENO TIL 2 nu baw dinky 20-4 12-6 | 10-2 13-1 25 18 18-8 21-3 41-3 
36——Woodstock). 13.4) 05, 0% 23-2 12 9-9 12-2 16 i 20 22 40-2 
Bi——Stratfordiys in) ide, 23-6 12 11-4 13-2 25 12 19 21 41-7 
Boa ONC ONT aL Me amin saenhy 23-7 12-8 | 9-6 13 22-4 16 21-3 24 42-6 
39—St.4Ehomasie. 45.1% a, 24-3 13-15) 11 13'S) We ayy vee Line 20-3 23-3 43-9 
A0--Chathamin: 15. )820, 0. 21 12 8-7 13-4 17-7 14-2 20-4 23-3 43-4 
di--Windsor.WA. iam ke Jp. 20:6 11:4} 9-8 12-7 24 14 18-6 21-1 41-7 
49 Sarmiany he. yee ie 21-5 13-5 | 12-5 15-5 20 15 21-2 24 40-8 
43—Owen Sound............ 21 Hoe sa BG) 12-7 15 12 22 24 38-5 
44—Northi Bay ....8..5..8.. 23-3 10-9 | 8-2 12-5 18-3 16-6 20-6 23-2 39 
45—Sudbury.. oh) 2 we 24-3 12:4] 9-3 14-2 25-2 16 20-6 23-5 41-5 
AG Ob alta. am veeuel ened: 24 ELT ROE TB SSR | RENN IR IN es BAL 20 21-7 23 38-9 
4 Pimmingy en 27-3 13-8 | 11-6 TEE SBI We ra 19-3 21-1 24-6 43 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 20-6 12-3 | 9-2 12-2 18-2 17-7 20-6 23-6 40-1 
4£9—Port Arthur, .cseiteeaen 21 13 10 13 20 19-2 25-4 27-2 43-9 
50—Fort William........... 24-3 10-3 | 10-7 14-2 20 18-3 25-2 27-5 45 
Manitoba (average).......... 20-5 9:9 | 8-4 10:3 18-8 15-2 23-3 26-9 42-2 
Pol WANN Neo ener ya sae ae 21 9-8 | 8-7 10-6 19-5 15-2 23-4 26-2 42-4 
52—Brandon seer reat 20 10 8 10 i Bo S| km Sk fos tase 6 23-2 27-6 42 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 21-2 10-1 | 7:6 10-1 16-9 12-1 24-5 28-2 38-9 
DS ROCINA a he ene 20-7 8-5 | 7-1 8-9 16 13-5 21-9 26-3 37-5 
54—Prince Alberteid. J eaiys 22-5 12-2 | 10-4 12-5 18-5 11 30 32-5 40 
55—Saskatoon.............. 18-8 9-1 6-1 9-1 16-2 11-8 22-4 26-6 37-1 
FY G6--Moose JAW) 4.4.5 feaees 2/1 10-4 6-6 9-8 17s ale LONG Aaa er Se 23-7 27-4 40-9 
Alberta (average)............ 19-5 10-1 7°6 10-9 17-3 11-7 21-0 24-7 37-4 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 20-7 11-1 7-7 12-4 18-7 11 23 26-4 37-5 
58—Drumbheller............ 15 8 5 10 15 12-5 19-5 24 38-3 
59—Edmonton............. 20-3 8-8 | 7-2 10:6 17-1 13-1 20-1 22-9 36-5 
60--Calvarys 4.32.8. ele, 22-2 0-4) 9 10-6 17-6 12 22-3 26-8 37-5 
61—Lethbridge: .)5.0..5..5: 19-3 2-4] 9-3 10-7 18-3 10 20 23-5 37 
British Columbia (average) | 23-8 2-0 | 11-2 14-9 22-9 17-2 22-7 26-6 40-4 
Ole Hernio te? Agata. ae 21- 0-5 | 10 12-5 20-5 16 20-6 24-7 37 
63-=—Nelsonisn A palia. 15) ee 23-3 12-3 | 10-7 13-7 24 17 21-3 25-6 41-1 
Gd Trail. (25..0 aid Atos 19 12 11-5 14 Sag 98 He As fol Te 22-3 27 37-5 
65—NewWestminster...... 24-2 10-3) 1d 13-7 22 18-9 23-6 28-2 41-1 
66—Vancouver... ent 26 23 12"7 14-9 23-5 18-6 23-3 26-5 40-5 
Gi-——VACLOTIA eee ere ae tn 26-3 12-1} 11-4 14-6 23-4 14-2 23 26-6 40-2 
68—Nanaimo,..s dots ssoene 26 12-1 | 11-7 16-3 25 18 25-3 29-3 44 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 23-7 13-5 | 10-5 19-2 22 17-7 Pe) 25 41-7 


a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST 1933 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
Ca ie “ = - Ss 8 ‘3 3 a = 2 = ze 
No n n » - n cr a 
woh | ES | wt| B | ® Sy ees ewe) oat eer) ee | 8 eae i 
ae |e | eee) ae) oe see | ee eee | Be | eis |e exl 28 ye 8 | Vee 
Seg) 88s)250| 8 | 8S | Sas) eS leeas| &: | TSc [Fras] 45 | -#2| 32 
wee | oe | oes | He | ae | Sen | ee (feee| oe | doe cks| cy | Be | FE 
SEE | SSS8|S5E| 22 | $8 | S88) 8h |seos) so | $8h/s4na| Ba | eek) ga 
oO ae = DQ ea) oD) ia '@) 4 ea) oO = A (S, 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-6 21-0 14-9 13-7 49-8 17-4 16-5 22-8 12:8 23°5 19-5 9-1 21-5 25-1 
9-6 1823) ee he ee 42-9 12-2 13-3 16-7 13-6 26-0 21-4 9-5 22°6 26-7 
6-8 PAO AIR A I, bee Miata 43-6 LALO Oa Nadi 16-3 12-8 27-7 21-2 10-11 20 24-9 | 1 
Bay ie ae 20 ye eh | Ba) Ns 45 12-9 13 17-2 132 25-5 QV] 9-11 21-3 25-4 } 2 
AM ag 2 Oa Sea Ta] LC || 12-5 15 15 13-5 25 18-7 8 ¢ 23-2 Pay 3 
Ee lhe ROR ant HA Le th 0) RE ROE Cc 10-7 13 17-4 13-4 26-7 PAPAS VAG KO esl 3759] (Or a ee 26-7 | 4 
BR! ile eal es 1 aM lee SU A ed esa | Nosh 18 13-8 Dae Td cial dela APN ab ba 23-5 27-71 5 
12 PA Wa eae URN) (DAR, ai 40 1 12 16-1 14-7 26-3 23 8 Cc 25 28:2 | 6 
Be 2h |. Urea WG, MIR SIMs Lge RW UE. A: 12 Neth EN 20 13-5 18-6 ile} 6-8 20 Qh Ne]. 
15-3 Baal, Neagle hea mee 50-9 12-1 15-2 17-8 13-1 25°6 20-3 9-2 20-1 25-1 
18 Do Th ee Rha hc Me a 50 12-8 16 16-9 13-8 26 21-2 9-10 22 26 8 
12-5 Ne | ee eee IR Se 50 11-2 12-1 20:6 12-5 25-8 20-4 10 20 24-8 | 9 
i ree 25 bh AMR A a gem ea 14:3 17-5 21 13-7 25 21-4 8 20-4 24-7 |10 
RS RR oc Re RR aie eae Lat Pye 12:7 UZ Open. DES re OR 18 25 11 
19-0 25 Oi meee ue hoe oeacde chaos 17-2 16-4 15:9 12-5 24-1 19-7 7:3 20-5 23°3 
Be Unt SU aie Sete. es eS RN 7 ol ID so al erie 15 13-3 15-4 12-5 23-7 19-5 10 20 23-9 |12 
Ne OMS ii as eter I ace iS tema tS 16-7 17 19-4 13 23-7 19-7 Be th He 23-6 113 
RE on Lie Sata Re Wee Meare eo TGR an ee acer 14-5 12-8 26 21-7 6-7a 20-2 23 14 
Be ie Uy a sg (Et 8 ee TT ge ee es 11 13 12-1 25 20 Bet 5G ey 23-2 115 
Pee NAO sc) Set eee, abe tag UR RTA |e ae ee ea 18 16-7 12-7 22-7 19-5 5 AONB A 23-5 |16 
ee, ag gerry. Re Ss ae | ga | 20 18 13 12 22 20 6 MEANS oN ipo Nal 
rn a a | | TE le Se, |e | 20 15-6 13-3 24 19-1 6 19-6 22-6 |18 
10 SC) | Mee teers ced ba ie MAND apts fel We Sate 20-2 14-8 90-1 11-8 26-5 19-2 9 22-7 24-4 119 
Ie Pea eclectic Ihe Meneame SST RNAS re 14-7 18-7 15-8 12-7 23-5 18-4 10 20 22-5 |20 
19-9 20-7 LG. 9>F Soeee. 60-0 17-6 15-7 26-3 12-4 20°2 20-4 9-4 22°5 25-0 
25 25 1 eth ae: ra Da trae Sa 20-5 15 27-8 12-2 25-6 20-8 10 21-3 23-8 |21 
20 20 Sly TA Ae 5, SRA BR deen SS est Aes er 21-9 12-8 DOA cde ane Bis aT 25 22 
Pe 3 Sie 20 16 ape SAP AD yA 18 15 93-1 11-4 23 19-7 8 22 94-2 123 
SON | 5 hah | tana, weve PAN aN FR RARE | a Cee a Ra |r 26-9 12 18-4 17 7-8a 25-2 24-4 124 
He | AMET) AC Hea GE a A 7 RO | TE eA 24-3 14:3 19-5 17-4 9 22 24-6 125 
eet i. RM ae) 20 AE AAV | Seat ie a cal AEA 28-8 12-7 24-5 22-1 LOM Tay ee 25 26 
AAD: SOAR | eos OA 20 IY Ben MG] |e ae ARR HOD) eae ae 28-6 12-7 23 19-7 9 22 26 27 
RR cus 25 17 A PAS Ia MR), 20 14 99.2 11-9 25-8 20-5 10 21-5 25-7 128 
Bete) « Pune deg ee) Marae RD lb 2 aie | ea 2 TM | A a a 20 15 28-8 13-2 23-7 22 10 PDL 94-8 |29 
Eh tees | ae 2 Sa eR 0 ee 2 a SAN i.e | AN aE 99-8 11-8 23-7 22-5 10 23-5 24-8 |30 
DS) angen | aaa oN 18 BY ah ie | cS 15 A Pa eee 29-4 12-3 24-4 21-7 10 23°4 25-7 [31 
Me | De '0 Sane | Me 2 Smt a” Sa | ea tea 15 a erent 97-4 12 22 21-2 9 24 24-1 132 
Bl Se | heal ea «et at B® a ea | ek 2 MR Se 18 26-8 12-1 22-2 19-4 9 21-3 25-3 133 
ee) 8 Mamet] AR Se a | ed) AI | NA OR a | a | 30-9 11:5 23-3 20-7 10 22-6 25-7 134 
Pei PRN | Galli 2 SPOOR WA) kee CT NE A eeoie | Oe Eg | Be Mite 17 il 19-6 19-1 9 22-4 24-9 135 
Bi Ys Aa BEL GOA | ARTS | AR BR | ee io | Mec | a ke 93.17 11-3 18-5 15-2 8 CME Re 24-5 |36 
Ps Sebi | SR #0) Ik Pa 18 PR ee = Males | Es SR Coe as 15 25-8 11-9 19-8 17-7 Si viele ena 24-5 |37 
Be vp. HA 18 15 Be 4's! Oe | Oa aa 15 Be nae 28-5 12-3 21-7 19-5 7 22 24-8 138 
BLD ROI ge I 2 IE 15-7 15 39-3 12-8 19-9 18-2 10: i238 26-2 139 
Be 1S) ce en | eo RRM Te 2 SARE | ad SRG S| a ae A (HOS Ao 28-3 12:3 19-1 17-3 9 22-5 24-9 |40 
18 25 eam | Wet is CRG | MMe a CRN Be 20 15 26:5 11-3 23 19-5 10 24 26-4 {41 
Bist istered a Oar APR | ART du a Simard IRR)’ SORIA | Sera. USE| aie anaes | er See 34-6 12-7 20:5 19-5 8 24 25 42 
BP TE. epee Me ar 0) eet | TR Ss) cae | UES Si CEMA Ta ” Aar| 2  | 22-5 11:5 22 AAA aoa 8-10 25 25 43 
Be AI aR TEs RR Ml ET A A MR as em | Se LR a 22-4 12-5 28-5 22-5 10 20 23-8 144 
Deh hh te al 10S ESM | M3 RY TR Wi BRN er 20 tae) eR 19-2 12 27-5 23:2 11 20 24-8 145 
ee 18 BE Sik UII MA a9) RA 55 18 RY Si a 18:4 14 26-9 25 10 b 21-5 25-5 146 
i | SN) TA sO | AC a We. 65 21-5 18 91-1 13-3 33°4 23-5 TDs Fe Pe tet 25-2 {47 
245: Nl Rage eal i ASCH | Oey, kta Rae ae Alm 1 RoR | ae ky See ge 95-1 12-9 24-6 21-8 10 19-3 23-9 |48 
Bb 20 oe Bramall GRO A SIE 0 ie DERI |S a | to A, A | Pn ee 32-5 14-1 25 22 10 AU AT AEF) 25-9 149 
Ee oe”: yan Me a ie |e PR | A i, 27-2 14-1 25-3 23-5 10 25-7 26-1 |50 
20-9 23-3 1 SOs S| M3 al | co Sa 19-5 14-9 24.8 13-4 20-2 16-4 8-4 19-1 24-2 
Ks 22-5 CAS Te oR Ret spate 7 19-5 14-7 25 13-1 23-1 17-5 9 20 24-1 {51 
20 DE gee ARS alt lagen | Re MAMI Te S| ele a3) 24-5 13-6 17-3 15-3 |7-1-8:3 L832 QAR BN a2 
22-3 21-2 12-0 11) Ufa Soe ce 23-5 18-0 20-4 12-7 19-8 14-5 9-8 18-1 24-6 
21-2 23 tL GPA Re i. aR | 25 18-8 27-8 1-7 20 14-2 10 18-7 25 53 
Dy 3 Aaa | Sea he ae 12 Bid: WES fe 20 18 15 14-5 18-7 15-2 9 17 25-2 |54 
20-7 19-4 12-7 SSN | Ae Aon ae 24 15 19-4 BE 7 21-5 13-8 10 17-2 23 55 
2 ee: 21-3 12 eS, deen a. Maret 25 20 19-2 13 19 14-6 10 19-5 25-2 |56 
20-3 20-4 11-1 3 Ips Yl | ek 16-8 18-1 21-0 12:6 18-9 13-3 9-2 17-7 24-3 
21 Po Penta AE as, SAP) WE Ge dade! |e Ne, Ug baat a 16-5 15 12:6 16-3 10-9 9 17 25-1 |57 
SES 15 er 3 20 IE A eR REE se |e Mee ae 17-9 12-8 15:3 11-2 10 16-6 24-1 |58 
2 20-2 S13 Pan Me ae | ae 16-8 16-2 21-3 12-1 21-2 15-2 9-la 18-5 23-8 159 
21-1 21-8 104 L GMs) Ngee 2 Heras | ASE Hea | Se 20-6 22-8 12-3 21-9 14-4 9 19 23-9 |60 
19 20 1 Ag DA eo AR a ene 19 28-2 13 20 14-6 9 18-7 24-4 |61 
17-4 LOR 4 bE. a Bit ee eee 22-1 19-5 26-9 13-6 27-6 22-4 10-3 24-6 27-4 
25 15) ne hao ea eV | Ss A 22-5 23-3 29-2 15 24-7 19-5 LO» sa (eee ee 26-2 |62 
20 QUES) |e aad, oe 11 bk 24-4 21-3 30 14-1 Peis 19 10 22 26-1 |63 
19-3 PAU) Gin |e sh Weede A oD) (hE D5 (hee 25:3 14-5 27 22-5 10 25 26-5 |64 
AGE 3h PT he TNE Re RR aR a 20 17-5 26-5 12-4 29-1 24-3 9-la 25-5 27-5 |65 
14-6 TS A 104 Nh Patees 19-2 15-7 Pa SPs 12-1 28-6 24-9 9-la 23-2 26-7 |66 
9-5 TOE 21h eRe 3 PST fd ao: 21-7 18-9 25-6 12-3 30-8 27-3. |10-12-5a 26-7 28 67 
ee OUR 2 1) SAM RR a a AE REI ch te cree BIO HAREM ROMA SLC 32-6 13-8 26-6 21-5 10 a 25 29-7 |68 
Be oe i ah a A ed et Mate De al Lee Aa hl iL 20 18-7 14-6 212 20 i ARES ER NRE Pele 28-5 169 
payee esr taney ee ieee ee ees ait ho Saas a) veer Sey) fn bo NT Re 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
| 





Canned Vegetables 


ra Ee ae et sere ame 
5 . oS 5 a n o 
ee B a = Pee} = roe Hica Bs 
a= 5 3 Cel & 3 FS © pa 38 
Locality ae Bs 8 fu) -Aeee a a 2. Jo smal te ig 
So as me rai. ° Helens Ss ® 89d ne 
Di oe ala a ee 1) | as bea] £8 a a 8 
ply Sk oH HS oD Le ras 2s ase oo die 
eos | Pe | ee.| Oe | woe | OB Tek | eee | Meee | fee 
a) fea) o9) By (am fo co HH Ay '@) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents Cents 
Dominion (average)................. 19-8 5:8a 14-8 3-4 5-0 8-0 10-8 11.7 11-8 11-5 
Nova Scotia (average)................ 19-1 6-5 13-8 3:7 5-0 8-0 13-4 11.7 11-3 11-6 
I Sydney ee. aoe boo deta che 18:3 7°3 14-3 3-3 4-9 6-8 13-2 11-8 11-3 11-3 
2—New Glasgow.............06.. 19-6 6-6-7 13-4 3°83 4-9 7-2 11-3 11-5 10-8 11-4 
Se aAUT Hens teens Ay is ee eee 18-4 6 14-3 3°8 5 8-5 15 11-8 11-3 11-2 
A— FP aa ae Behe ae ek . 18-8 6-7 14-5 3:8 4-8 8-8 12-5 11-5 10-8 10-6 
S-VInGsor 727.2 Vas eae te ee LS: Zl Saas 12-5 ol 5 8 15 12 12 12 
GC AETUTO Ba ee. Pe NARS 21 6 14 3-7 5-4 8-8 13-2 11-8 11-8 12-9 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... 19 6-7 15 3°3 4-7 7:3 15 12 11-7 11-7 
New Brunswick (average).......... 19-3 7:0 14-2 3°6 4-8 7:9 13-0 11-4 li-t 10-7 
S—-Monctong), ... Bah. a See 18-6 6-7 14-7 3:7 4-6 8-8 12:3 11-7 11-2 11 
9—Saint John. ;. 3. vishal ee. 19-9 6-7-3 14-6 3:5 4-8 7-6 13-5 10-6 10-6 10-4 
10-=Kredericton: .2... He. 42 Bod... 19-3 7°3 14-3 3:5 5-1 7-6 13-1 11-1 10-4 11-2 
T1——Bathinst 3.03. eat ae Rae 19-5 7:3 13 3:5 4-5 Out cal ae as) 12 12 10 
Quehec (average)................... 17-4 4-7 13-2 3-4 4-8 6-8 10-6 10-0 10-9 10-7 
T2-—Quebecr ge. ewes ee Bethe 19-4 6-5-7 13-3 3-6 5 7:7 11-3 10-2 11 10-4 
18—Three Rivers... ..6..J.c.0e..- 18-4 4-4-7 13-4 3-3 5 6-6 11-6 10 11-1 10-6 
14-——Sherbrooke..\ 3.4.4.5. 9. akties» - 16 4-6 13 2:9 4-7 5-9 11-1 10 10-6 10-7 
15—Sorel). eae eae ek ee Dy Pall eee eens 14-8 3-1 4-5 6-4 10 10 10-8 10 
16st dt yacinthew so. 6. cae: 17-6 4 13-4 2-9 4-8 7-4 10-7 10 10:8 11-9 
TE Sb OHS: yh ee ke es) oe eee A 15-5 |3-3-4-7 11-5 3°3 4-7 6-3 10 10 10-8 11-7 
18—Thetford Mines............:... 17-7 4 13 3-6 5 6 10-7 10-3 il 11 
19--Montrealyy. 2b. tao bs ae ea 18:5 |4-7-5-3 13-8 3-6 4-7 7-7 10-3 10-1 10:5 10-3 
ZOE UA es Gainer tary ce | be 18-2 4-7 12-5 3-9 5:2 6-9 10 9-8 11-2 9-8 
Ontario (average)................... 19-0 5:5 14-7 3-1 4-8 8-5 11-2 11-1 11-3 10-9 
21a was. eh Pee oak ae o 17-2 |5-3-7-3 14-9 4 4-8 8-9 10:3 10-5 10-9 10-1 
22-TOCK Ville. +s 42. aeb sae Meee a 16-2 4-7 13 3-3 4-7 9-7 10 10-6 11-8 10 
25 ERIN'S GON ete ge a 16-1 5-3 14-5 3-3 4-7 9 11-5 10-2 10-5 10:5 
24-—Bellewilleyy.....e. i ahs. ce he Saubd 18-1 5 14-9 2-8 4-6 8-4 10 10 10-2 10 
25—Peterborough! 29.0%... odd. 3 - 17-6 |5-3-6-7 14-2 3 4-4 9-1 10-9 10 10 10 
26--Oshaw a itesiicks «abe Ook Bete 20-4 15-3-6-7 15 2-9 4-6 9 10-8 10-6 11 10-7 
27 Orie. ee aks deb. «cheek a. 18-6 4-7 14-8 3 4-7 9 10 11-7 12-1 11 
28a OTONtO Hl. ok. wh alee ds Sere ae 22-1 6-6-7 14-8 3-1 4-8 8-7 9-9 10-9 11 10:9 
29—Niagara Halls... .3g.>... dogo... 18-2 |4-7-6-7 15 3:2 4-7 8-3 12-5 10-7 11-5 11-3 
30--St. Catharines: .ii0%.)4 ooo &. 19-5 |4-7-6-7 14-8 2-7 4-1 9-2 11-3 10-3 10-2 10-2 
Sl Eva tone. ok.) eee, Wee, 22-3 |5-3-6-7 14-7 2-7 4-9 8-7 10-5 10-6 10-7 10-6 
So DTAn Orde ce he (kh wee 20-4 |5-3-6-7 15-1 2-7 4-8 9-5 10-6 10-5 11 10-5 
Boe Galt Cd NN Ls he a ks yee. 21-4 |5-3-6 16-3 2-6 D 9 10-5 11-8 12 10-8 
34-—Guolphy ters CL. ween: 19-3 5-3 15-2 2:8 4-9 9-8 10-8 11-3 11-1 10-6 
SD AIMItCMeNneMnr... 6. sth ct. Sete 20-3 4-7-6 14-6 2-8 5 8-6 10-7 10-7 11-2 10-8 
30-—Woodstock... |)... 40. oad. 2. 21-3 4-7 12-5 2:8 4-7 8 9-5 10-7 11 10-8 
ST Stratiord. accel ee 17-5 5-3 15 2-9 5 9-6 12-1 11-1 11-3 10-9 
SS WONGON uk bk sated Meet. 19-6 |4-7-5-3 15-3 2-7 5-1 8-5 11-7 ie 11-2 10-8 
S09 St) Thomas: 4 s).2. 0s wea o 18-8 |4-7-5-3 14-6 2-7 4-8 8-9 12-2 12-5 11-6 11-8 
40—Chatham..... ARE SOREN 2 16-4 4.7 15 2-9 3) 9-2 11-5 11-9 13 11-6 
41 Windsor... <'. 2%). fess ees 18-4 |5-3-6-7 14-4 2:8 4-4 8-2 11-1 11-1 11-2 oie 
42 Sarnia, ee) Oe yet de Be 8. 20-6 4.7 14 2-6 4.7 8-1 10-7 12 12-2 10-8 
438—Ovwen Sound : 4,2. ee | ne oe 4-7-5-3 17 3-1 5 10 13 1D Bs Be ocnd- Bl Pus ee ae 
44 NOTtR Bay t aene meee pL 18-8 5-3¢ 15-5 3-9 5-3 9-3 12-8 10:6 11-2 10-6 
45 SUC DULY Shee ae Seen le 18-9 5-3 13-5 3-6 5-2 7-4 13-8 11-2 12-1 10-8 
46 Cobalt “heii Deke. bee. 18-7 Gis It Saag, 3°8 5-7 8-6 11-1 13 12-8 12-7 
27mm ins tee! ee. ee 18-8 5-6 13-8 4-1 5 8-9 12-4 12-5 12-4 12-3 
48-——Sault Ste. Marie..o.....5.4.... 17-5) 1523465 |i ets 3:6 5-5 8-2 12-7 11-5 11-5 11-3 
40-—MOTGAL OUT: Jt. tel aay Ole 19-6 |5-3-6-7 16 3-4 5 9-4 10-5 11 11 10:2 
DU hore William piers) et) 19 5-3-6-7 14-4 3:6 4-3 8-7 10-1 11-4 11-1 11-1 
Manitoba (average)................. 21-1 5:0 14-7 3:6 5:5 10-3 10-6 13-9 13-1 13-0 
ol Winnipege rs): t.0.@. bbe. 20-2 5-6-6 14-3 3-5 5-6 9-4 10 13-1 12-5 12:3 
D2 brandon we: yo) te ae ae 22 4-4-4 15 3-6 5-3 11-2 LA 14-6 13-7 13-6. 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 22-1 5:3 15-0 3:4 4-6 8-8 10-2 14-0 13-3 13-1 
b3—- Revinal ae.) ey. oo Ae, 22-1 |4-8-5-6 |........ 3-4 5 9-1 9-4 14-1 13-2 13-6. 
54——Prince "A lbert 1. . ak): eee. 22-5 BS. | ee. 3-5 4 7:6 9-6 13-8 13-2 12-8 
Do paskatoone 7/0. oo eet: 20 5-7 tS 3:3 5 8-6 9-5 13-1 12-7 11-9 
06—Moose Jaw it. oe ay 23-7 Soli Re we Ree 3-4 4-5 9-9 12-1 14-8 14-2 14 
Alberta (average) AR Nee Nae a 23°1 6-4 16-0 3-5 5-1 7-2 9-7 13-1 13-6 13-7 
5/—MedicinevHati.y 2.) le ee. 25-5 6-4 16-5 3-8 5-2 7:6 10-3 13-7 14-1 14-3 
os Drumheller. je... cba ee 22-1 7-5 14-5 3-5 5 6-8 9-1 13-1 14 14 
B0--Wamonton.. . 0s oar lak eG, eae 6-7b 15-6 3-4 5-4 7:6 9-5 12-5 13-4 13-2 
60—Calgary ei Lee Ct ep 23-2 5-6 17-5 3-4 5 7-3 9-5 12-7 13 13-3 
61—Lethbridge Pid Weak cine ye Re ae 21-7 Ded | Rene s: 3-3 5-1 6-7 10-2 13-4 13-6 13-6 
British Columbia (average)....... 23-0 71 17-9 3-8 5-5 6-2 7-3 13-1 12-6 12-7 
62—Hernie acne. iif eee, Le ee. DANA i ORs... 15 3-5 5 7 7-3 13 13-8 13-7 
63— Nelson a sis wroietertis soe ares Otte Re 22-7 6-3 17-4 3-9 6-5 6-7 8-5 12-8 13-5 13-3 
64—Trail ........ nines clidons web ace 21-7 8-3 15 3°8 4-9 6-3 8-2 13 13-3 13:3 
65—New Westminister............. 22 6-3 20 3-8 5-1 5-9 6-7 12-7 12 12-4 
66—Vancouver Saas et Pesior hoe Ae aes 21-3 6-3 19-2 3-6 5 6-4 6-8 12-4 11-9 12-2 
67—Victoria Bs ORR ea eee a) Oe 22 7-5 18-6 3-8 5:3 5-5 6-3 12-3 11-5 11-3 
68— Nanaimo SAR et eS CAL ees ee 26-7 7-5-8 20 4 5-8 6-5 7-6 13-4 11-7 12-5 
69=Prince Rupert)... ..46...- 2.0... 23-3 |6-3-8-3 |........ 4 6-5 5 6-7 15 13-4 13 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread undelivered at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b. Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for %1.00. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Potatoes Apples $s 
Us 2a came aac i eae BE Pt ae s 
E ee ; se | § oe zs) 5 g s 
Es E a ae lt aes, Uo. , Es fg Sg 8 
“ . ae 7 ad le} os om oo 5. Soe g io) ar =» 
me oS a o Ons ‘a ak om Be ae cS) 3 Sie 
sé ann Q 2 Qa B45 Q a a pO A 5 eo a 
SES | 42 e = Vue (ese lise We Sit. se ao 3 8 face ie 
oo", feed S 3 an 5.p ane S10 s a cae gn noe 
asa] 22 % P Cam ear ese |jacells os ge ES FS ES 
ea Oo ov ow ca ca ow pe 'S = oO = oO 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4-4 5: 1-961 37-5 29-2 45°3 11-7 17-0 16-5 58-7 19-9 2 414-1 
4-4 6-0 1-239 24-2 37-0 13-9 12-0 16-3 15-8 59-4. 19-0 53°9 40-9 
4-1 6-6 1-38 26s Omnia. Bed 14-2 12 16-5 15-6 50 1S), hv eee 42-3) I 
4-3 6-7 1:22 25 30 13-7 12-3 15-7 16-5 65 18-4 55 36-3 | 2 
4 6-2 683 Wage ek, een | Wage Pine: eo il 15-5 15 50 18-2 50 45 3 
4-6 5-9 1-20 25 37 15 13-5 17-8 17 72-5 20-4 57-5 38 4 
4-3 5 1-95 Shy a Rene | Ee ie 12-5 16-3 TS A) ee Wan 19: CaS sa, 42 5 
4-8 5-8 1-00 ASE Siler che 0.88 12-5 10-9 16 ARR PB 19-4 53 41-7 | & 
4-1 7:3 783 TES RS He Re ie 15 16-3 Ol Maw. a BT PS TAB HA eve 45 i 
4-1 6-0 1-032 Pye | aes BM 14-0 12-0 15-8 15-6 45-0 18-0 53-9 43-4 
4-1 6-9 917 Sra ad. We 16 12-2 17-2 15-7 45 19-2 57-7 46 8 
4 5-4 1-06 OAUS) |e ae We 13-7 11-5 15 I Sjey4 IR? Sh er ily 45 35 9 
4-2 Go 2h | is eee che Oa | ieee Geena 13-2 11-9 16-1 G-Spot hs f 16-9 59 42-4 110 
4 5-5 1-12 DUMB. ch. scdh 13 12-5 is UG lk a st Se LO ls hate ReREA 50 11 
4-4 6-3 1-474 28-9 24-0 13-2 11-8 16-6 15-2 69-7 19-6 55-1 38-2 
5 6-8 1-305 Da Wood ie 13-2 12-2 17-6 17-6 77-5 22-5 52 39-5 |12 
4-3 6-9 1-724 SOLO eek Aaek. 13-4 12-5 16-8 14-5 60 18-4 5} 39-7 113 
3°8 6-6 1-863 33 IGM, ote. ae 13-9 12-3 17 AOR ts Sale ve 22-2 52 39 14 
4-1 6 1-00 30) Wales ck Pe 12-2 11 15-7 USD b ag Wee rd) a OE RoR Ue da 38 15 
5-7 6-2 1-492 Diy aba) || es ee 14 12-2 16-5 a | eo 18-8 59 37-6 |16 
4-6 6 1-322 25 25 12-7 11-7 17 WC a Fr Oo Bs ea LOW eee 36 17 
3:2 6-8 1-837 SP). Cae ae 15 10-4 17-6 15 60 20-5 54 39 18 
5 5-5 1-505 30 Dalian 12-5 12-2 16-4 14-5 81-4 20 57-7 36-8 }19 
4 5-6 1-218 27-5 20 12-1 11-3 15 GO ASitl Ai cE Ute 18-4 59 38-6 120° 
4-0 5:7 2-d11 44.4 29-2 14-5 42-1 16-9 17-0 57-8 19-2 53:9 37-5 
4-5 5-7 1-672 32-6 24-2 12-5 12-4 17-3 VERO Oe oes 20 58 39-3 j21 
4-3 8 2-00 35 pa eae ae Or Ma 12-5 17 1 oye Me sh 2 es Be ena 18-3 61-3 39-3 122 
4 6-6 2-18 41-4 40 13 11-5 16-8 17-4 42 18-2 56-7 39-3 123 
4 5 2+25 40 L Oks Ali ctatoteste ok 11-9 16-6 G2 Mh hae. 1S. 7a aoe Lens 36-8 124 
3: 5-1 2-09 40 GS-28 Ween Be 10-3 17 16-6 55 19-4 52-2 34-9 125 
3° 5-9 2-23 43-7 Ok ON Se 12-4 16-2 AS Ghee 2h ese oe 19 64 39 26) 
4 6-2 2-25 36 2.0) lee oe 11:3 18 Sie ee key Yc) 21 59 36-3 127 
4 5-5 2-29 42-6 31-7 14-5 11-8 16-3 16-5 59-2 17-8 55-2 36-3 |28 
5: 5 2-20 49-9 208. Riseneee ee 10-8 18 Oh H Sat, Ca Ui25: |Raeeeeee 33-3 |29 
4- 5-5 2-38 47-9 BG Ure en ae Nes 4 12-2 17-4 17-8 62-5 16-6 51 37-3 130° 
4. 5-6 1-75 38-6 SOF ON bane ee 12:5 17-2 15-2 63 16:8 45 39-4 131 
3° 4.7 2-125 44.5 DTD he Pee 13-1 16-7 xT i (2 a ea Didi scale mae ae 35-4 132" 
4. 5-7 2-25 AOE SR la...cd temiants Momo 12-2 16-6 AEN MNT RS Wr eh 19-8 52-5 37°3 133 
4. 5-6 2-00 46-4 AO, Phi hak ak 11-9 16-9 TEA | Beck a, Rae Se a 18-1 57 36-1 134 
4- 5-7 2-27 ASH OR Were te atch. Siete 12 16-3 16-8 50 Mis aoRM IMB ta eth 36-8 135 
4 5 2:50 ZAG ieee) Coa 5 | cer mee) 10 15 Gt WORST oh. oa. A Got Wnt RID ele 35-5 |36- 
4- SEOR |G omen 46-7 DASE | TO A at 12 17-2 VTE ab Pay oA Sa 19-7 53 36-7 |37 
3° 4-7 iby 45-5 SOK eben Ae 11 14-8 15-1 49 TROPA Irie ae eh ere 35-1 |38 
3: 6 40 41-7 D238) bus ae 12 17 16-8 60 Di ANS atria oer aie 36-1 139 
2: 4-4 33 41-9 SOR mR cae ae 10 16-3 1G. Nea. TQ = 8) ot Saas 35-3 140 
3° 4-8 38 39 7A = ce ae cae 11 15-5 15- Sak ak Sas: 206 FAL Ae, ee 36-4 J41 
4. 5 realises Airs ar ae 35-7 142° 
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3.-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 











Cea » 
___ Sugar a - ; “4 7 3 
at |e : Sea] Boke te : | ue 
Ere hate] eer eg. omg Bt ee) eek Bee 
= 3 | [ses] 28 |e | S28] 8 5 s.3 | ony 
LOCALITY 2 di} (ose) #3 lig Ba | 4 S.| §8 | uae 
46| eS] of | -os |5en rls AS| 3 a ai | 2g | £828 
hel a — a a by I — — xs 
ae | On Dr | “uw 1O@n 80 Beh 2,9 ty © ty aaog 
PE/SE|SE| sh /S58) a4 |38|) G5 | 22 | gh | 82 | goa 
SS) Pp iS a iS > 63) Ay oO oD) op) < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents | cents| cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 8:0 | 7-8 | 39-7 ; 42 25-4 14-8} 3-1 44.2 50-7 1-5 5-0 14°581 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 8-0 | 7-6 | 43-1 | 35-9 | 25-4 11:5 | 3-0 44-0 39-1 12:3 5:0 14-510 
1—Sydney.............. 7-9 7-8 | 42-7 | 32-6 | 24-5 14-5 2°5 48.2 49-6 12-5 Ey Gl ea ee ass 
2—New Glasgow........ 7:9 7-8 | 42-2 | 35-6 | 24-7 11-8 | 2-6 40 33°3 12-2 Be Zab th a cu wey sees 
8—Amberstin ss... cele 8 7-4 | 50 35 25 10 3-4 5S 30 12-7 BMG oA Sees 
AT a FAK vie Looe oboe h 7:8 7-6 | 40-4 | 36 27-2 1124} 13.2 40 40 12-3 5 14-50 
5—Windsor...........0+- 8 7-5 | 37-5 | 40 26-5 10 3 40 40 12 bien Rees see See 
6 Truro. he Ue eee 8:2] 7-6 | 45-8 | 36 24-7 11-5 | | 3-3 40-7 36-4 11-8 Br Wal et. Aa ois 
7—P.#.I. Charlottetown| 8 7-5 | 57-5 | 35 28 16-5 | 2-8 51 41-7 12-7 5 14-40. 
New Brunswick (average)| 8-1 7-7 | 44-6 | 35-9 | 24-9 10:9 | 3-0 44-6 37-2 11-8 4-8 14-875 
8—Moncton............- 7:9 7:7 | 46-8 | 35-8 | 26-3 11-7 | 2-9 54-4 36-6 12-8 4-7 15-50g 
9—Saint John............] 8:1] 7-8 | 41-2 | 36-6 | 24 11 2-8 36 36-2 11-2 5 14-25 
10—Fredericton.......... 8-1 7:9 | 45-7 | 36-2 | 24-3 10-8 | 2-9 40 35-8 11-2 rt) eee Se, eee 
11e=Bathursqewe:.... <4 8 Se2 Ra eon (hs Bo 35 25 10 3-5 48 40 12 4 Dth|, ik ROM es 
‘Quebec (average).......... 7:4) 7-2 | 40-1 | 45-7 | 24-7 13-5 | 2-9 44-8 52-8 10-2 4-6 13-982 
12—QOuebech eek oi. ck abe 7:4 7 44-4 | 50 25-5 15-9 | 3 41-2 60 10-7 4-1 13-50 
13—Three Rivers........ TsO ieee 47-1 | 24-2 14-3 | 3-3 50 55 10-9 4-8 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 7:5 7:3 | 34-4 | 48-1 | 24-6 11-8 | 2-9 42-8 50 10:8 4-6 |14-75-15-00 
15=-Sorel ee WG seid 7-5] 7-1] 38 49 26 12 2-6 38-3 50 9-7 4-7 |13-25-13-75 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-4 7-1 | 47-9 | 52-4 | 25 13 2-8 46-2 50 10 4-7 |13-25-13-50 
17—StiJobn’s: Mes. 04.25 72 17528) 33-3. | 4 25 13-3 2-7 46-7 55 10 P71 ees ae oa 
18—Thetford Mines.......} 7-5] 7-1 | 39-5 | 46-7 | 23-1 14-5 | 3 43-3 50 10 AB Ue a tee 2 
19—Montreal............. 7:1 7-1 | 40-3 | 44-8 | 23-6 14 2-9 46-8 52-3 9-9 4-7 |13-75-14-00 
PA es ROU legs ol bt eae a Wid Weil os 44 25-4 13 3 47-6 53-3 10 4-5 |14-50-15-00 
‘Ontario (average).......... 7-9 | 7-7 | 40-3 | 45-4 | 24-9 13-3 | 2-9 42-6 51-4 10-8 4-9 14-306 
21—Ottawa. i. .o.....4048: 7:4 7-2 | 41-9 | 44-8 | 25 13280) Wool 46-9 56-7 10-6 5 14-50-15-00 
22—Brockville........... 7-6 | 7:4 | 41-6 | 46-3 | 25 13-3 | 3-4 40 50 10:7 5 14-00 
23—Kingston..........05- 7:6 | 7-3 | 42-1 | 48 25-5 12:3 3°3 45-5 48-3 10-8 5-4 14-50 
24—-Belleville............ 7:71) 7-6 | 46-9 | 43-7 | 24-1 12-9} 2-9 42-7 55 9-5 5 15-00 
25—Peterborough........ 7-8 | 7-6 | 38-3 | 45-2 | 24-6 137 4] 13-3 42-5 46-2 10-6 4-8 |14-50-14-75 
26-—Oshaw3a.....eeesescees 8 7-9 | 36-4 | 48 25 12-5 | 3-2 48 83.2 11-5 5-9 13-50 
Wigs Ova V6esey Ge aD Lemmon ten 7:9 7:8 | 42-5 | 43 24-7 13-7 | 2-8 50 47-5 10-7 4-5 14-50 
QB—TDoronto. os cceee ee 7-6 | 7:5 | 48-5 | 42-7 | 27-5 11-2 2-6 43-7 41 9-9 4-9 |13-50-13-75 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7:8 7-7 | 387-7 | 45 25 14 3:6 43-3 60 10-7 is) 12-00-12: 25g 
30—St. Catharines........ 7-9 | 7-7) | 36-7) 51 23-3 13e5 7] 4227, 41-7 53-3 11-1 5 13-75¢ 
31—Hamilton............ 7-6 | 7-4 | 39-8 | 43-8 | 24-3 11-3 3-1 39-1 50-8 9-7 5 13-00 
32—Brantford............ 7:8} 7-7 | 43-6 | 45-5 | 24-6 11-9 | 2-8 43-9 45-8 10-1 5-1 |13-00-13-25 
BS Gale ih is ees talardevee 8 7-8 | 37-1 | 38-2 | 28-7 13-8 | 2-8 44.9 49 10-4 5-2 |13-50-13-75 
B4——-Guelphes vec dracon 7-9 | 7-8 | 40-4 | 41-8 | 24-9 12 2-7 43-9 46-7 10-3 5-1 |13-00-13-25 
35—Kitchener............ S22, has 31-1 | 43-2 | 23-9 12 2-9 40 46 10 4-3 13-00 
36—Woodstock........... C21 and ASO 44 23°7 ORF 12-7 43 54:5 11 4-7 |13-50-13-75 
1 ULA HORA sk g:o a cuasenperne 7:9 7:9 | 44-7 | 45-5 | 23-5 12-6 | 2-9 42-5 5d 11-4 5 13-00 
(SS WON GOMH Walkie ersrotches the 7-7) 7-4 | 41-8 | 40-9 | 22-7 14 2-8 41-7 45 10-1 4-8 13-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 8-3 7-9 | 44-4 | 45 24-6 12-9 2-8 45-5 51-7 10-2 5-2 13-00 
40—Chatham............ 7-9 7-8 | 45-5 | 47-1 | 24-1 13-6 | 2-8 40-7 50 9-8 ASSP oe Sd OSS 508 
41—Windsor.............. 7:5 7-2 | 36-9 | 42-1 | 27-8 13-1 2-4 39 60 10 4-7 13-50 
BD SATII AH Sacesie orokar nt 8-1 8-1 | 41-5 | 46-9 | 24-5 12-1 3 35 50 10 4.9 14-50 
-43—Owen Sound.......... ToT Wh Cede oS 60 23 13 3-3 50 60 10 5 13-75-14-00 
44—North Bay........... 8 7-8 | 48-3 | 50 25 16 3-5 | . 40 58 13 55 15-50 
45—Sudbury............. 8-3 8-1 | 32-5 | 43-8 | 25-6 16 2-8 AO sis Wetent, REP ete 4-4 |15-50-15-75 
46—Cobalt............00. 8-8 | 8-1] 35-8 | 44-8 | 26-4 15-6 | 2:5 37 44-5 Ly) 5-4 17-75 
Al mMIns Vpn 6 ate aee 8-3 8-3 | 35-6 | 45-4 | 25-7 16:4 | 3 42-5 Gp er | ae Oe! 5 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-5] 8 33-7 | 47 23-5 15a5M 256 38-7 60 15 4-5 14-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 8 7-9 | 37-5 | 50 25 1347} 43-1 43-7 50 10-6 4-5 |16-25-16-50 
50—Fort William......... 8-5 | 8 40-7 | 48-4 | 25 14-4 2°5 44 53:3 12-7 4-6 |16-25-16-50 
Manitoba (average)........ 8-6 | 8-6] 38-0 | 41-0 | 25-6 14-4] 3-1 44-0 52:5 12:5 6-5 20-500 
51—Winnipeg............. 8-5 | 8-6] 33-5 | 40-9 | 25-4 12701 18 45-5 53-3 12 6:8 19-50 
52—Brandon............. 8-7 | 8-5 | 42-5 | 41 25-7 15 3-2 42-5 51-7 13 6-2 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 8-6 | 8-5 | 37-3 | 40-6 | 27-3 21-1 3-4 45-1 57-5 14-7 516 & 4. SOR. eg. . 
38—Regina............05. 8-5 | 8-6 | 37-4 0 26-2 22-5a| 3-4 50 60 15 G2 Oe FASE aR es 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-9 | 8-8 | 34-5 | 42-5 | 29-5 20 al 3-6 Zhe Rea Pe ae Oem | ee A G22 a eed, BaP, 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-4 8-6 | 35-7 | 40 26-1 19-3a] 2-8 42 55 14-3 5s SM ae PAS oa 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8-7] 8-1] 41-5 | 40 27-5 22-5a| 3-9 7 | Be A S| ee 4.27 ag). BU 
Alberta (average).......... 8-6 | 8-5 | 35-1 | 39-2 | 26-2 17-4 | 3-5 42-0 56-6 14-2 SEI i.d. kote ore Ne 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-8 8:4 | 35-4 | 41-4 | 27-7 20 al 3:3 44-2 60 14 5 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 8-9 8-7 | 3 36-5 | 24-5 19 al 3-7 43-3 55 15 oot | ie Oe ee ee ae 
59—Edmonton........... 8-5 8-5 | 38-1 | 42 25-9 17-4a} 3-6 43-6 53-1 13-2 DOM ora cete PE athe 
60—Calgary.............- 8-5 | 8:2 | 33 37 25-2 15-5a} 3-2 38-7 60 14 5-6 g 
61—Letbbridge.......... 8-4] 8-6 | 33-8 | 39 27-7 15"aj 3° 40 55 15 ABehe 5A. Peo: 
British Columbia (average)| 8-1 | 7-7 | 35-3 | 37-2 | 26-4 21-1} 3-4 50-3 56-1 12-1 BAe bit Aaa Ses 
62—Fernie. §. eo. dk 9 8 33-3 | 35-7 | 26-7 17-5a] 3-6 45 60 13-7 A DAL edb ees. « 
68—Nelson.../..0)..... 40% 8-4 | 8-2] 36-7 | 42-5 | 27-5 26-2a] 3-9 50:8 55 14-1 DSO Dae ach. eee tas 
G4— Trail a tee ie tf 8-3 | 8-2] 34-3 | 35 25-3 25a] 4 42-5 50 11 Des 2 | ier 8 Aone, Se 
65—New Westminster....]| 7:8 | 7-5 | 33-9 | 36-4 | 25-6 18-6a} 2-9 60 52-5 11-4 5S Ede of ae ae 
66—Vancouver........... 7-4 7-3 | 36-4 | 35-6 | 25-2 19-4a| 2-8 52-7 60 10-6 D4 4 ict Mee ges 
Of Victoria.. ys 8-5 T°) 85 35-6 | 25-8 20-2a| 2-8 46:3 54-3 10-7 D0 Bed Mee Ss 
68—Nanaimo............. 7-7 7 38 37 27-6 22a 4-3 55 56-7 12-5 ie ae eae ee 
69—Prince Rupert........ (ECA OTHE 40 27-5 2Oe heto Oe eae 60 12-5 Bros fait eer 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 


extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $22-$28. p. Mining company houses less than 6 rooms $20, others $40 and 
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Coal oil, per gallon 


24-6 


26-2 


29 


30 
30 


30 
33°9 


25 2110 
23-52) 9-9|22-00-32-00 


-5 |10-0 
30 g/10 


Rent 


house with 


veniences, 


per box (400) 


Matches, 


$ 


= 
Seo 
Fore) 


10- 2}15-00-24-00 
10-6]15-00-25-00 
10 |15-00-18-00 
10 |23-00-37-00 
10 |20-00-25-00 
10-4/20-00-25-00 
10 |21-00-26-00 
9-8 


10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 
9-8|18-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 


25-00 
18-00 


9 
9-5 
9-7 
20-00-30-00 
16-00-25-00 
9-6|20-00-26-00 
14-00-15-00 
16: inaes au 


12-00-20-00 
10 }19-00-24-00 
9-8|22-00-28-00 
18-00-27-00 


9-7120-00-30-00 
10 |20-00-27-00 
10 |20-00-25-00 
9-9}20-00-28-00 
9-9}20-00-30-00 
9 |20-00-28-00 
10 |20-00-80-00 
9-7}20-00-30-00 
10 |20-00-25-00 
9-8}18-00-28-00 
9-8|20-00-30-00 
10 |20-00-28-00 
10 |20-00-24-00 


20-00-28-00 


7 
9 
-8}15-00— D2. 00 
-8}20-00-28-00 
0 


= 
Sooeoeo 


10- 


modern con- 


22-677 
21-833 


23° 250 


29-278 


24-750 


Six-roomed 


Six-roomed | house with 


incomplete 
modern 
con- 


per month | veniences, 


per month 


$ 
15-938 
14-583 
12-00-15-00 
10-00-12-00 
10-00 
15-00-24-00 
15-00-20-00 
15-00-17-00 
10-00-17-00 
17-375 


Coco NOOUPrRWNre 


18-00 }10 


8-00-18-00 
18-00-22-00 
7-00-10-00 
11-00-15-00 
12-00-18-00 
5:00- 7-00 
14-00-18-00 
14-00-20-00 

16-536 
16-00-22-00 |21 
14-00-18-00 
15-00-18-00 
14-00-18-00 
14-00-18-00 
7-00-12-00 
12-00-19-00 
17-00-20-00 
15-00-20-00 
15-00-22-00 
12-00-20-00 
13-00-20-00 
16-00-20-00 
14-00-20-00 
1500-20-00 
14-00-20-00 
15-00-20-00 
14-00-20-00 
15-00-18-00 
14-00-18-00 
15-00-20-00 
14-00-20-00 
14-00-20-00 


p 
10-00-15-00 
15-00-20-00 
15-00-20-00 

16-250 


10 |22-00-32-00 |13-00-22-00 |51 


10 
11-5 


25-000 


18-00-27-00 |12-00-18-00 |52 


16-875} _ 


10-4/20-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 453 
13-3|20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
10-5|20-00-30-00 |12-00-20-00 |55 


12 


11 


23° 625 
20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 a 


: r r 
22-00-30-00 |15-00-25-00 |59 
27-52110 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |60 


20-00-30-00 |12-00-18-00 |56 


17-000 


8-9|18-00-26-00 |10-00-16-00 |61 


11-6 
10 18-00 
12-5}20-00-26-00 
9 |20-00-25-00 
11 |15-00-20-00 
11-5}18-00-22-00 
11-7/20-00-25-00 
15 |20-00-28-00 
12 125-00-35-00 


22-188 


15-750 

16-00 |62 
15-00-18-00 
16-00-20-00 
10-00-15-00 
14-00-18-00 
12-00-15-00 
12-00-20-00 
15-00-20-00 


Ss) a 8 
Z 5 cz 2 Snes ws Sans ie 
[=I = Oia op ey > 
AG z S38 | 343 | 83 | $48 | B88 
ee o OH ro ae eat! ED wy 
20 wd oO BO oO » BO 430 
a ° ea Sa a a a 2B moe, 
a) S an an RD oD) = ang 
$ $ $ $ 
9-180 11- 9- 9-061 7:509 
7-910 . : 6-500 5-500 
6 50 = 220: lan fee POP OO ie bee OD tiny Pee lend Oi. Ser, eye pot Bae MEY em en | Sc (i 
a: 5-00 4-00 
QO= G60), leas he ok ee TN: einem ee bie chee eh eh he RHO Re EE, Bh Pd: Oa ek 
9-00-10-00 8-00 7-00 
ah Ip. G.O8sl on. ba wacky silt. ta, wee tet tecien ba cohen Ga. beahy. CERN Albina: Ce. 
8-30-9-40 7-25 6-75c 
9-818 7-395 2-500 
g “75-11 75g 6-002 g 
7-50-10-00 7-00-8- 00 
9 00-10-00 ye ed) RN (te RA a Al a a LO Aa Ge Ja ee |e) ele ere 
earl seer eed | Pe Gxt CMe [Mra ae aera Gt meres OR gic Bala, wo See atl 
8-825 9-429 8-850 
10-00 10-67c 6-75 
8-00 12-00c¢ 10-00¢ 
9-00 8-00 8-00 
a Ne CRA Murs Bie pe ee Ge Mer lem ee ee ca oaml (eee OO reel CRA OT UTES 'Tme Retemtiny oles em 5:50-8:00 |............ 
wR eh eee. a8 9-335c 7-50c 
pwn $00 Te NM E U I E cL Veal, [akc sl gare i800 ae ees 
9-708 10-351, 9-179 
9-25 8-50 5-00 
TatO=O OO | Peele OO ee, sete GMI hee oo A Auten aie) MERON, Wate ccl 5. 5:4 Ihepsusneiigs a gece sue 
7-50 14-00 12-00 
11-00 10-50 9-00 
9-00 7-00 5-00 
10-00 12-00 8-00 
9-50 Ge OOH8250)| eae GL Re. 
10-50 14-00 12-00 
g £ 
7-50g g£ g 
9-00 11-00 11-00 
RCO) it yee KES a tl ae, Sos ot Na A, leat ES > (OCU ae Ae 12-00 8-25¢ 
10-00 14-00 12-00 
8-50-10-00 L2'*5 0) | eee ee ee 
10-00 MO |ecrsreeeis cites 
LOOM ied halt OO eet Aen | ee ens MR ee et rae me EA a RUN 
9-00 ELROD] crsustcvatsyes aietslats 
S50 O00 GO OU=LO FOO nceaene een Tr kk aOC ls cree cars 10-50e 8-25¢ 
Se O0=10 OOF H10-Q0=1 150M) meee |. 1? MH LOsO0CIS i: Lk... [esis epcgnn ees + 12-00c 
OVOOn ee | OSOOM ers pene is paene eet a... EN: cAI fotcoe eiece css [orgs ones o's 
TSOP Vey Mey SDD) il eeva tome Mean’ eS eO0E) « «taser nes 14-00c 8-00c 
ZA = Os OMe ke Cre oR IMIS L LeePee cal ce aeye Ghee] cists kane Maret ue bets: © cig Rep Meds || obs eh ae eh evel gly 
Ae igs naa GUL. Wel SRA FnTRIREC Th eo Wish BOI piped |-ettr “at 83 
SF50=13:00 1 2200S ae ee eet Oe 2. Sar Sars as 10-50c 12-00c 
ea NEE es el ee cto ae LOS OO aie aie seats: eae hooey Pade tH Near: 
J4-00-14-50. (15-00-1550 }..5.0500. [eee eee eee “SOOTO200 |. Hae 
7-50-10-50 aid 6-00¢ 
9-50-12-00 LOGI pie alsin cee 
8-00-13 -00 GSO es «Lhasa hie 
me BSS) Wl: Ca eis:oh meen 2. [vetasteletess,. Lise 6-875 6-000 
Shah! ORO RAEN MP a ee 5-00-7-50 6-00¢e 
NRA A Se WS (tier, ws Sat a nates 6-50-8-50 6-00e 
8. Re ue s rent ete we, eres od 8-781 9-750 
SPO = 12225) ln rene MMA NN, ce meas a «lhl. shale.) ain Sraltsl mustemene tele ve lola whey Petey ha at 
8200-9 50 DOTS LEOOO MNT Rey eb ae eae SOOSOCOO! [nak cs Se astepns 
FeOO-OOO LNA Cees SO ae sees ti oka cs lteyersieys dare seis « 6- 25-10-00 7-50 _ 
TRON) Wy] JT he gia eats) es MPR aM al Se esha ce 13-00-14-00i 12-001 
IOs es LOEDOU hc a ueriee . [lclet ts © aaisrche et 6-500 4-458 
g £ 
CHOOT ee A eter llave c Sitewide weil ofthat etonereted bests ova, segelney =: 4-50 
ROO OOOH a DUAR Foes, seteene | lst deere eC ky. 7-00 5:-33¢ 
7:50-8:00h 6-00¢ he 
AAO te DI .0 bake Ges eale eee cine llcueks serbia & sone Uist sos. che, ae sips eens 2 ’ 
S970 6 TE OOO Tees cee molliceicmtece ss 7-203 4-814 
SH-AO41000| eo! lod eOOn: Youmermiilere. . bawldto. 6-00-7-00 PP SOATALO Nis 54, eRe: 
875059650 cs madd S00 uieiaaits ocr thysietate #.oe.afers « it +25 ye 
DLO) tate oe 1 Oe OU! Waterers Rea ins Byatevauri s-snsuef ell © supe? sy ehegs -00 : 
Ge —10-OONls ca! 010: COU. . eeeeeaiteats wastes ia elie bleie serene 6-50 4-50 
S27 5—-hOe To Pa) 4ON00. | eee ee Rega kee on So be a 4-77¢ 
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g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 
r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, 


f. Petroleum coke. 


up. 
67458—7 





jig Including birch. 
five and six rooms, $10-340. 





n. Houses with conveniences not 
gs. Delivered from mines. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








Commodities Com 


Aug. |Aug. g¢.jAug./Aug.| July |Aug. 


medics 1913 | 1918 | 1920} 1921 | 1922 1088 Ae 1928 1929 4080 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1933 


ne, ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee i i i i i a 


*All commodities................ 502 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 


64-0)127-4/155-0)110-0} 97-3} 99-1] 98-3 95-3 98-4] 83-7] 70-5] 66-7] 70-5{ 69-4 


I. Vegetable Products........ 124 58-1/127-9)167-0)103-5) 86-2) 98-6]102-1} 88-4]100-1} 75-1] 55-3] 55-6] 69-8] 65-7 
II. Animals and their Products 74 70-9)127-1)145-11109-6} 96-0) 97-8]100-3/111-2]109-9] 92-1] 70-9] 58-6] 59-6] 59-8 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Producten en eee ete 60 58-2)157-1/176-5) 96-0)101-7| 99-7} 92-7} 93-8] 91-1) 79-9] 73-2) 69-4] 70-6} 71-1 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
FE 0(e) oA gH AU ir AIM Ae 44 63-9} 89-1)154-4)129-4/106-3/100-1] 98-8} 98-6] 94-0] 86:6] 77-9] 69-4] 62-9] 63-4 
V. Iron and its Products... 39 68-9) 156-9) 168-4/128-0/104-6] 99-3] 96-3] 92-5] 93-8] 90-7] 86-8] 86-1] 84-2] 84-5 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 | 98-4/141-91185-5] 97-0] 97-3]100-7| 90-8} 91-9] 98-5] 74-4] 60-9] 57-3] 69-9] 68-0 
VII. 5 he eee Minerals and 
Bo hes Tote tare, tera 73 66-8} 82-3/112-21116-6]107-0} 99-2) 94-0] 92-2] 93-6] 90-5] 85-0} 85-7) 83-6} 83-8 
VIII. Ghooicate and Allied Pro- 
UCES sere ee ee cesta crete 73 63 -4}118-7]141-5}117-0}105-4] 99-7] 99-5] 95-1] 95-3) 92-2] 86-3] 83-4] 81-4] 81-9 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods.......... 204 | 61-9/107-0}140-0}108-0} 95-1) 98-9} 95-1] 95-9] 96-3] 86-3] 75-0} 71-1] 72-3] 72-3 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DACCO es oe) Mods 5 Oa 116 61-8)119-4)151-0}105-4} 90-2) 97-8 pai 2|101-1]103-7) 87-2] 68-6] 61-3] 67-8} 66-4 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 88 | 62-2) 91-4/126-3)111-41101-4| 99-5] 92-3] 92- 5 91-3] 85-7] 79-2] 77-6] 75-3] 76-2 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 351 67-4/131-5)163-1/112-8] 99-1] 99-6 ‘00! 1] 94-31100-2] 79-9] 65-9] 63-1) 69-8] 67-4 
Producers’ Equipment...... 22 55-1} 80-4]108-6)113-8)104-1] 97-1} 97-9] 92-8] 94-9] 91-2] 88-8] 88-1] 86-6} 85-2 
Producers’ Materials........ 329 69-1)138-3]170-4/112-6} 98-2} 99-9)100-3] 94-5]100-8] 78-6] 63-4] 60-3] 67-9] 65-4 
Building and construction 
materials....... 97 67-0) 100-9] 144-0}122-8'108-7]100-0} 97-0] 98-1} 99-2} 87-8] 81-2] 75-3] 80-7) 80-7 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 69-5}147-2/176-6)110-2] 95-8] 99-9]101-0] 93-7/101-2) 76-6] 59-5) 57-0) 65-1} 62-0 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
7 NEM TS (6 RR RRA AL 167 58-2)1381-3]169-5} 103-4) 89-1] 98-3]100-5] 88-1] 97-0] 73-9] 56-0] 55-8] 68-7] 64-9 
IBS Animal seen eee ek. 90 70-4/129-91146-6]109-6] 95-5) 97-2] 97-1]106-3]105-4] 88-7] 71-2) 59-5} 61-1] 61-7 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-6} 1382-9]161-6)102-8} 86-7] 97-3]104-5| 94-8]109-2| 75-7] 53-9) 48-4] 60-1] 57-0 

DES Miarime eee ad uae 16 64-4)111-1)111-7} 91-6} 91-9}100-2} 99-1]100-3]103-0} 88-3] 72-4] 60-2] 61-3] 64-9 
DE Bores tui) 0 Pre Sou Meh Aa 52 63-9! 89-1)154-41/129-4]106-3]100-1] 98-7] 98-5] 93:8] 86-3] 77-8] 69-5] 63-1] 63-6 
TVA Mineral Uo merit ae ii, 183 67-0)111-3]131-4]117-6}105-8} 99-8} 93-2] 91-2} 93-0} 87-3] 80-1) 81-1} 80-5} 80-5 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 63 - 8] 120-7] 155-7)107-5} 94-8] 97-6]100-9] 93-7|102-3] 77-1] 59-5] 54-7] 63-0] 60-7 
Ali manufactured (fully or chief- 
Ey) em min ene Saas ALN eae 276 64-8) 127-6}156-8)116-7]100-5| 99-3} 96-3] 95-0} 94-5) 85-4] 73-2] 70-2) 72-4] 71-8 





* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of August of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 


available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to eity, ete.” The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 


except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers, and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour Gazerrr, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 


but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 

The ‘weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics were avail- 
able “when first published in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But, as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
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western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 


the differences in the heating value of the. 


yarious fuels. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 19138 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for working men’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. Jor the fuel and lhght group 
each month the index number is calculated 
- from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expendi- 
ture, and have been brought down to date 
each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices, which had gradually advanced 
since carly in the year, showed little change 
during the month, sirloin steak averaging 
22-4 cents per pound as compared with 22-2 
cents in July and rib roast being slightly 
lower at 11-8 cents in August as compared 
with 12 cents the previous month. Both fresh 
and salt pork were somewhat higher in most 
localities in the eastern provinces, the former 
being up in the average from 16-1 cents per 
pound in July to 17-1 cents in August and 
the latter from 15 cents per pound in July 
to 15:5 cents in August. Boiled ham was up 
from an average price of 38:5 cents per pound 
in July to 41:1 cents in August, increases 
occurring in nearly all localities. 

Eggs were generally higher, fresh averaging 
23:5 cents per dozen as compared with 21-1 
cents in July and cooking averaging 19-5 
cents per dozen as compared with 17:1 cents 
in July. Butter prices also showed a general 


seasonal advance, dairy averaging 21-5 cents 
per pound in August as compared with 19-9 
cents in July and creamery averaging 25:1 
cents per pound in August as compared with 
23-8 cents in July. Prices in 1982 were 18-3 
cents per pound for the former and 22-1 
cents for the latter. Cheese advanced from 
an average price of 19-4 cents per pound in 
July to 19-8 cents in August. Increases were 
more pronounced in the western provinces. 

The price of bread was up from an average 
of 5-6 cents per pound in July to 5:8 cents 
in August, increases being reported from 
Saint John, Bathurst, Sherbrooke, St. John’s 
Thetford Mines, Kingston, Peterborough, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Brantford, Kitchener, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Port Arthur, Fort William, 
Regina, Drumheller and Trail. Flour was 
higher in practically all localities, the average 
being up from 3-1 cents per pound in July 
to 3°4 cents in August. Rolled oats were 
also higher, averaging 5 @ents per pound as 
compared with 4-7 cents in July. New crop 
potatoes replaced the old and the price 
showed a substantial seasonal advance influ- 
enced also by unfavourable crop prospects. 
The price was up in the average from $1.16 
per ninety pounds in July to $1.96 in August, 
increases being more pronounced in Ontario 
and the western provinces. Granulated sugar 
was fractionally higher at 8-1 cents per pound. 
Anthracite coal was practically unchanged 
from the average of the preceding month. 
No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices were substantially lower during 
August than in the previous month: vaNoval 
Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort William 
and Port Arthur basis, averaged 73-4 cents 
per bushel as compared with 83-4 cents in 
July. Prices were influenced by such con- 
tending factors as unfavourable crop reports 
from time to time from exporting countries 
and by lack of demand from importing 
countries. The high price for the month was 
874 cents per bushel reached at the beginning, 
and the low was 684 cents, the level at which 
the price was pegged at Winnipeg on August 
15th. In coarse grains western barley was 
down from an average of 50-3 cents per 
bushel in July to 44:3 cents in August, flax 
from $1.63 per bushel to $1.41, western oats 
from 29-7 cents per bushel to 38-9 cents and 
rve from 674 cents per bushel to 52 cents. 
Milled products showed a similar movement 
to that in grains, flour at Montreal being 
down from $6.40 per barrel in July to $5.40 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1933* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








_ Food } and | Rent | Cloth-| Sun- All 

Light ing | dries | items* 

Dec, 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dee. 1915 M11 96° 94 115 110 107 
' Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922.... 142 17%, 155 162 174 157 
Decs19230 2 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928.:.. 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931.... 107 152 158 127 1G 135 
Janvier 19820. : 105 152 158 123 162 133 
Feb. 1932.... 100 151 158 123 162 132 
Mar. 1932.... 99 7151 158 123 162 131 
April 1932.... 98 150 158 123 162 131 
May 19382.... 04 148 148 120 162 127 
June 1932.... 93 148 147 120 162 126 
July WI 932 .Kee 92 148 147 116 161 125 
Aug. 1932.... 96 148 147 116 161 126 
Sept. 1932.... 95 147 147 116 161 126 
Oct. 1932.... 96 146 147 114 161 126 
Nov. 1932.... 97 145 143 114 161 125 
Dec. 1932.... 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Jan 19383 95 145 141 112 161 124 
Feb. 1933.... 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar. 1933.... 91 145 141 112 160 122 
April 1933.... 93 144 141 107 160 122 
May 1933.... 93 143 132 107 160 121 
June Pl O3sen oe 93 142 131 107 160 120 
July 1938.... 95 140 131 107 160 120 
Auge91933 4. 101 140 131 107 156 122 





*The figures for ‘‘all items”’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 181%; Sundries, 20%. 


in August while rolled. oats declined 10 cents 
per ninety pound bag to $320. Raw sugar 
at New York declined from $1.72 per ewt. 


‘pound to 7:5 cents. 


to $1.54, while granulated at Montreal was 
unchanged at $6.47 per cwt. Ceylon rubber 
at New York was down from 8:4 cents per 
In live stock choice 
steers at Toronto declined from $480 per 
hundred pounds to $4.70 and at Winnipeg 
from $4.32 per hundred pounds to $3.39. Veal 
calves at Toronto were up from $4.96 per 
hundred pounds to $6.04, while at Winnipeg 
the price advanced from $3.95 per hundred 
pounds to $421. Bacon hogs at Montreal 
advanced from $6.49 per hundred pounds to 
$6.65. This same grade at Winnipeg was 27 
cents per hundred pounds higher at $5.84. 
Lambs at Toronto declined from $7.66 per 
hundred pounds to $5.61 and at Winnipeg the 
price was $1.40 per hundred pounds lower at 
$5.05. The price of creamery butter at 
Montreal was down from 22-4 cents per pound 
to 21-3 cents. Stocks in storage at the 
beginning of August were stated to be approxi- 
mately 37 per cent higher than on the same 
date last year. Fresh eggs at Montreal were 
1 cent per dozen higher at 23-9 cents, while 
this same grade at Vancouver was 1-6 cents 
per dozen higher at 23-9 cents. The United 
States government crop report indicated that 
the cotton crop would be considerably higher 
than was anticipated and prices for raw cotton 
at New York declined from 11-4 cents per 
pound to 10:2 cents (Canadian funds). In 
lumber fir timber was $1 per thousand board 
feet lower at $14 while white pine was slightly 
higher at $24 per thousand board feet. In 
non-ferrous metals electrolytic copper declined 
from $10.37 per hundred pounds to $9.82. 
Tin at Toronto was 2 cents per pound lower 
at 505 cents. As a result of higher prices for 
crude oil in producing areas quotations for 
gasoline and kerosene advanced, the increase 
ranging from 4 cent per gallon to 24 cents. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


C fesse following notes afford information as 
to significant changes and conditions 
affecting prices in Great Britain and certain 
other countries. The index numbers of the 
cost of living are from official sources unless 
otherwise stated. The authorities for the 
wholesale prices index numbers are named in 
all cases. The latest quarterly table giving 
the official and certain other index numbers 
of cost of living, retail and wholesale prices in 
Great Britain and several of the principal com- 
mercial and industrial countries appeared in 
the July issue of the Lasour Gazerrn. 
Great Britain 
WHOLESALE Prices—The Bourd of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924—100, was 61-5 
for July, which is an advance of 0-6 per cent 


for the month and is the highest recorded 
since April, 1932. Among foods, although 
cereals were higher the meat and fish group 
was lower and “other food” showed a sub- 
stantial decline, these declines being chiefly 
of a seasonal nature. Non-foods as a whole 
were 2:1 per cent higher, all groups con- 
tributing except for a slight decline in coal 
and “other textiles.” The most noticeable 
change in any one group was a rise of 12-7 
per cent in wool prices. 

The Economist index number, which is cal- 
culated semi-monthly, on the base 1927100, 
was 65:0 at August 9, which is 0-5 per cent 
lower than at July 26. This is the first decline 
recorded since April. 
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The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877100, was 81-7 at the end of July, an 
increase of 0-5 per cent for the month. Foods 
were 1-2 per cent higher due to advances in 
the prices of potatoes, wheat, oats and maize. 
Industrial materials as a whole were unchanged, 
the decline in minerals, chiefly tin, was offset 
by advances in textiles and sundries. 


Cost or Livinc——The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base July, 1914100, 
was 189 at August 1, an increase of 0-7 per 
cent for the month, due to higher food prices, 
chiefly flour and bread, eggs and butter, partly 
counteracted by lower prices for potatoes. 
Groups other than food showed no change 
from the previous month. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914—100 
(gold basis), was 80 for July, which is the 
same as for June. Foods were slightly higher 
due to small advances in vegetable foods and 
the sugar, coffee and cocoa group, partly offset 
by a decline in animal foods. Industrial mate- 
rials were unchanged, declines in the minerals 
and metals group and in textiles being offset 
by a rise in miscellaneous products. 


Cost or Livine—The official index number, 
on the base 1914=100, was 105 for May, a 
dechne of 0-9 per cent from the previous 
quarter. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Federal Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1918100, 
was 93-9 for July, an increase of 1:1 per cent 
over the June level. There were advances in 
agricultural products and in industrial mate- 
rials, while colonial products were slightly 
lower. Among industrial materials groups, the 
greatest change was a rise of 17-1 per cent in 
rubber. 


Cost or Livina—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 118-7 for 
July, a decrease of 0:1 per cent for the month. 
There were no marked changes in any of the 
groups. 

New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—-The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913—1000, was 1320 for June, a decrease 
of 0-2 per cent for the month. Advances in 
animal products, metals and their products 
and chemicals and manures were more than 
offset by declines in textile manufactures, wood 
and wood products and non-metallic minerals 
and their products. 


Cost or Livinec.—The official index number, 
on the base 1926-1930—=1000, was 798 for May, 


an advance of 0-1 per cent over the February 
level. An advance in clothing, drapery and 
fotwear was almost offset by a decline in fuel 
and light. Food and rent showed no change 
from the previous quarter. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926—= 
100, was 68:9 for July, an increase of 6 per 
cent over the June level. With the exception 
of a slight increase in chemicals and drugs, 
all groups were included in the general ad- 
vance, the greatest increases occurring in farm 
products and textile products. It is noted that 
the increase was somewhat greater in raw 
materials than in manufactured articles. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913—100, was 102-7 for August, a decline of 
0-7 per cent from July. This was entirely 
due to decreases in the farm products and 
food products groups, as all other groups 
were higher than for July. 

Bradstreet’s index number, which is the 
sum totals of the prices per pound of 96 com- 
modities of common consumption, was $9-0095 
at August 1, an advance of 8-1 per cent over 
July 1, and of 41-8 per cent over March 1. 
It is stated that although some of the more 
speculative commodities receded rather sharply 
from the peaks reached in mid-July, the index 
number rose 8-1 per cent for the month. 

Dun’s index number, which is based on the 
estimated cost per capita of a year’s supply 
of commodities in wholesale markets was 
$156-°1384 at August 1, an advance of 4:7 per 
cent for the month. All groups were higher 
except for a slight decline in dairy and garden 
produce. 

Cost or Livinc—The National Industrial 
Conference Board index number, on the base 
1923—100, was 75:2 for July, an increase of 
3°3 per cent for the month. Except for a 
slight decrease in housing, all groups were in- 
cluded in the general advance. 

The index number of the Department of 
Labour and Industries, Massachusetts, on the 
base 1918100, was 124-3 for July, an increase 
of 2°8 per cent for the month due to higher 
prices in the food, clothing and fuel and light 
groups. 

Other Countries 


WHOLESALE Prices—Figures published of 
official index numbers for certain other 
countries for recent months are as follows: 

Peru, on the base 1913100, 181 for July, 
an advance of one point for the month. 

Austria, on the base, first half of 1914— 
100, 108-4 for July, a decrease of nearly 3 per 
cent. 
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Denmark, on the base 1918100, 125 for 
July, an increase of two points. 

Finland, on the base 1926100, 89 for June 
as compared with 88 for the two previous 
months. 

Netherlands, on the base 1913=100, 72 for 
May and 73 for June. 

Norway, on the base 1918=100, 121 for July, 
showing no change in the last six months. 

India, the index number of the Bombay 
Labour Office of wholesale prices in Bombay, 
on the base July 1914—100, 98 for June as 
compared with 97 for May. 

Cost or Lrvina—The official index numbers 
of retail prices or cost of living recently pub- 
lished for certain countries are: 
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Chile, cost of living at Santiago, on the base 
March, 1928100, 141 for May and 142 for 
June. 

Austria, on the base July, 1914=100, 105-2 
for August. 

Milan, Italy, on the base June, 1927=100, 
76°03 for June, as compared with 75-63 for 
May. 

Norway, on the base July 1914=100, 148 for | 
July, 4n advance of one point. 

Bombay, India, on the base July, 1914= 


100, 103 for July, a decline of one point for 
the month. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Time Limit for Compensation under Group 
Insurance Policy 


An employee of the International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited, in Ontario, was 
covered by a group insurance policy, issued 
by the Aetna Life Insurance Company, which 
contained a total disability clause as follows:— 

“If any employee while insured under the 
policy becomes totally disabled before age sixty 
and if the disability will presumably prevent 
the employee for life from engaging in any oc- 
cupation or employment for wage or profit and 
if satisfactory evidence of such disability is fur- 
nished the Aetna Life Insurance Company at its 
Home Office, the Insurance Company will pay in 
accordance with the method designated under 
the terms of the policy, the amount of insurance 
in force upon such employee’s life at the time 
the disability commenced.” 

The employee, the plaintiff in this case, 
sustained injuries in the course of his employ- 
ment, resulting, he claimed, in the loss of the 
sight of both eyes, which loss under the policy 
constituted permanent total disability. When 
the accident occurred the. policy was still in 
force, but the resulting total disability did not 
occur until after the expiry of the policy. 
Within a year after the policy expired the 
plaintiff gave notice as required by the policy 
of his claim for total disability. 

Mr. Justice Jeffrey, who tried the case with- 
out a jury, dismissed the action. In giving 
judgment he said that the policy expired in 
April, 1932, as from that time on the plaintiff 
paid no premiums. “It is a fact that within 
six months after the expiration of the policy 
he tendered the arrears of premiums to the 
company, but these were not accepted. He 
was not then in the employ of the company 
as he was unable to carry on with his em- 
ployment. Notwithstanding the fact that his 
employment with the company had ceased he 
had the opportunity of converting the insur- 
ance to another form of policy. However, the 
company refused to reinsure him. 


“The events insured against by the policy 
were death or total disability occurring during 
the life of the policy. It was argued that not- 
withstanding the fact that the policy had 
lapsed, in view of the fact that an accident 
had occurred during the life of the policy as 
a result of which the plaintiff became totally 
disabled within one year after the lapse of the 
policy, he could recover. Here the claim of 
the plaintiff is based upon a contract which 
must be interpreted strictly. There is no term 
in the policy which entitles the plaintiff to re- 
cover if he meets with an accident during the 
life of the policy which does not result in total 
disability during that time, notwithstanding 
the fact that he becomes totally disabled with- 
in one year after the expiration of the policy. 
Policies have been drawn to cover this exact 
situation but there is nothing in the wording 
of this policy to justify the plaintiff coming 
into Court and saying: ‘I was injured during 
the life of the policy and although not totally 
disabled at that time, within a year after the 
expiration of the policy I did become totally 
disabled and, therefore, the company is liable 
under the policy.’ It is quite true that if he 
had become totally disabled during the life 
of the policy and had made no claim during 
that time, he could have recovered if notice 
had been given within one year after the ex- 
piration of the policy and the cessation of the 
payment of the premiums. The condition pre- 
cedent so far as recovery under this policy is 
concerned is that the insured must be totally 
disabled within the meaning of the policy... . 

Moreover, apart from the construction of 
the policy, the learned Justice said that if he 
were compelled to do so he would hold on the 
medical evidence that he could not determine 
in the plaintiff’s favour that he had lost the 
sight of both eyes. 

Kupina versus Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany (Ontario), 1933, Ontario Weekly Notes, 
Page 628. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


HERE was a further improvement in the 
general employment situation at the be- 
ginning of September, according to returns 
received by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
from 8,264 firms, each with a minimum of 15 
employees, representing practically every in- 
dustry except agriculture, fishing, hunting and 
highly specialized business operations. ‘These 
firms employed 817,002 persons, as compared 
with 804,846 in the preceding month. This 
increase (the fifth successive gain recently 
recorded) compared favourably with the de- 
cline noted on September 1, 1982, and especi- 
ally so with the moderate contraction in 
industrial activity which in the experience of 
the last twelve years has usually occurred 
from August to September. The employment 
index number (with the average for the calen- 
dar year 1926 as the base equal to 100) stood 
at 88:5 on September 1, as compared with 
&7:1 on August 1, 1933, and with 86:0 on the 
same date in 1982. On September 1 of the 
eleven preceding years the index was as fol- 
lows: 1931, 107-1; 1980, 116-6; 1929, 126-8; 
1928, 119-1; 1927, 111-0; 1926, 106-2; 1925, 
97°8; 1924, 94-2; 1923, 101-2; 1922, 94-8 and 
1921, 89°8. 

At the beginning of September, the per- 
centage of idleness reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local trade unions was 
19-9, in contrast with 21-2 per cent at the 
beginning of August, 19383, and with 21-4 per 
cent at the beginning of September, 1932. For 
September, reports were received by the De- 
partment of Labour from a total of 1,705 
labour organizations, comprising a member- 
ship of 151,233 persons. 


Reports received by the Department of. 


Labour from the Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada during August showed that 
the volume of business, as indicated by the 
average daily placements effected, was higher 
than that of the preceding month, as well as 
that of the corresponding month a year ago. 
Vacancies in August, 1933, numbered 32,328, 
applications 56,588 and placements in regular 
and casual employment 30,667. 
68984—1 3 


In retail prices the cost per week of a family 
budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting, and 
rent was somewhat lower at $15.78 for Sep- 
tember as compared with $15.96 for August. 
The decline was due to the lower cost of foods, 
chiefly potatoes. Some comparative figures 
for earlier dates are: $15.41 for June, 1983, the 
low point; $16.34 for September, 1932; $21.90 
for September, 1929; $20.90 for September, 
1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war peak) ; 
and $14.33 for September, 1914. In wholesale 
prices the index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics was slightly 
lower at 68-9 for September as compared with 
69-4 for August. Figures for certain previous 
dates are: 63°6 for February (the low point) ; 
65.9 for September, 1932; 97.8 for September, 
1929; 94-4 for September, 1922; 164-3 for 
May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 67:2 for 
September, 1914. | 

The accompanying table contains the latest 
available monthly statistics reflecting in- 
dustrial conditions. These continued for the 
most part to indicate substantial improve- 
ment. The index of the physical volume of 
business was again higher, continuing the ad- 
vance in progress since February, all of the 
main components of this index being upward 
except construction which was at a very low 
level and exports which, while above the same 
month a year ago, were lower than in July of 
this year. Wholesale prices were lower the 
last two months than in July, but the Sep- 
tember figure was still over 8 per cent above 
the low point in February. Employment in 
September was again upward, this being the 
fifth consecutive month to show improve- 
ment and, as noted above, compares favourably 
with the usual downward movement at this 
time in the last twelve years. Car load- 
ings for the four weeks ended September 30th 
were higher than in the preceding month but 
were lower than a year ago. Production of 
iron and steel during August was maintained 
at levels much higher than a year ago, as 
was also that of newsprint, and the large 
increase in the imports of raw cotton and 
raw wool indicated the prospect of increased 
activity in the textile industry. Production 
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of passenger automobiles was lower in August 
than in July and the manufacture of sugar 


in recent months has been considerably less 


than a year ago. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes 
during September was over twice as large as 
that recorded for the previous month, while 
the number of workers involved showed an 
even greater increase, the higher figures being 
due largely to a strike of men’s clothing fac- 
tory workers in Montreal, P.Q., in which 4,000 
workers were involved for a time loss of 20,000 
working days. As compared with September, 
1932, a substantial increase occurred in the 
number of strikes recorded, with a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of workers in- 
volved, while the time loss incurred was over 
five times as large, due to the strike of cloth- 
ing workers mentioned above. There were in 
existence during the month twenty-three dis- 
putes, involving 6,991 workers, and resulting in 


_a time loss of 39,194 working days, as com- 
ypared with seventeen disputes, involving 2,526 
~workers and resulting in a time loss of 18,762 


working days in August. In September, 1932, 


“there were on record fifteen disputes, involving 
-3,458 workers, and resulting in a time loss of 
"7,992 working days. 
*there were six disputes in progress recorded as 


At the end of the month 


strikes and lockouts, involving approximately 
761 workers. These figures do not include 
those strikes and lockouts in which employ- 
ment conditions were no longer affected, but 
which had not been called off by the union. 


The Prime Minister, in the 
course of an address de- 
livered at Winnipeg on Oc- 
tober 10, noted a marked 


Decline in 
number of 
persons on 


unemployment decline during the past six 
relief months in the number of 
: persons in receipt of relief 
/in Canada. He stated that at the end of 


April 1,522,000 people were being assisted, 
while at the end of September last the number 
had fallen to less than 1,000,000. Since August, 
1930, loans to provinces, direct relief and pub- 
lic works had together cost the Dominion 
Government $122,552,000. 

Of the relief legislation enacted in 1930 and 
earried forward ever since, Mr. Bennett said 
it was constitutionally impossible for the Do- 
minion Government to set up a national relief 
organization. The jurisdiction rested with the 
provinces, and it was for that reason the policy 
was adopted of assisting with money the 
actual relief works carried on by the provinces 
and municipalities. The policy laid down by 
the Dominion, provincial, and municipal gov- 
ernments, that no man, woman or child should 
be without the necessities of life, had, he 


claimed, been realized as it has not been rea- 
lized in other countries. The Dominion had 
come through the depression in better condi- 
tion than any other country in the world. At 
the present time there was distinct evidence 
of business recovery not only in Canada but 
in many of the countries in the world whose 


prosperity is most associated with that of 
Canada. 

During the past month the 
Industrial Department of Labour re- 
Disputes ceived an application from 
Investigation the British Columbia Elec- 
Act tric Railway Company for 


the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation to deal 
with a dispute between the Company and their 
employees. A Board was established early in 
October to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited and its 
steamship freight checkers at Montreal. Full 
particulars of proceedings under the Act are 
given on page 978 of this issue, together with 
an outline of events following the recent re- 
ports of the Boards which dealt with the 
disputes concerning wage reductions on the 
principal railway systems, and on the Win- 
nipeg Electric system. 


In the account of the dis- 


Industrial pute between the Winnipeg 
Conditions Electric Company and their 
Act of employees on page 980 of 
Manitoba this issue, it is noted that 


the employees voted to re- 
fer the question at issue to a board appointed 
by the Provincial Government. ‘The board 
here referred to is the Joint Council of In- 
dustry, the establishment of which is pro- 
vided for by the Industrial Conditions Act 
(Consolidated Amendments of Manitoba, 
1924, chapter 92). This Act, which was passed 
in March, 1919, provided for a joint council 
composed of five persons, to hold office during 
the pleasure of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. Employers’ and employees’ organiza- 
tions were given the right to nominate two 
members each and the fifth member was to be 
an “impartial” person. In addition to powers 
given the council in regard to holding inquiries 
into the cost of living, wages, employment and 
unemployment, general working and housing 
conditions, unreasonable profits and other 
matters of industrial interest, the council was 
authorized to act as a board of arbitration at 
the request of the parties to a dispute and was 
given power to enforce the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of documents, eic. 
There being no compulsory reference of dis- 
putes to the council and no enforcement of 
awards, the law otherwise was purely per- 








(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 
(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(4) Figures for end of previous month. 
(®) Figures for four weeks ending September 30, 1933, and corresponding previous periods. 
(°) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending September 9, August 12, and July 15, 1933; September 10, August 


13, and July 16, 1932. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1933 1932 
Sep‘ ember August July Septem der August July 
Trade, external aggregate....... $ 97,026, 918 83, 881, 867 87, 604, 081 77, 168, 933 78,382,384 78,739,042 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMPTION, | avi y oy are. we $ 38, 698, 416 38, 747, 030 35, 738, 380 34,504, 129 36,527, 262 35,710,571 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ 57, 784, 804 44,723, 252 51,345,011 42,186,815 41,314, 120 42,318, 084 
Customs duty collected......... GH ese pects is svar ats 6,193, 796 5,704, 928 6,156, 925 6, 305, 230 6, 281, 483 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNUBE. 2, A none Maw ee eee CH eee. Na 2,648,513, 246! 3,527,824,087) 2,097,930, 633] 2,115, 674,903] 2,175,590,512 
Bank netesiinicireulationswaes- Segite ee ee oe ook 129,291, 86 132,186, 129 133, 241,528 127,774, 826 134,570, 441 
Bank deposits, savings.......... CS ae OS a ea oe 1,372,713, 532] 1,379,856,960) 1,359,389,475] 1,366,546,598} 1,363,172, 444 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............- 884,771,865 889,085,311) 1,003,044, 855] 1,004,018,372) 1,028, 450, 440 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Comin On Stocks shakes anions 78-4 78-7 83-3 63-0 59-0 49-6 
Preferred stocks! ).)..J..04..0080. 61-0 61-7 61-9 53-4 52-9 49-5 
(4) Index of interest rates........... 95-8 95-0 96-7 101-9 103-3 110-6 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 
MUBUOSTLA ME. Melek tees as etree 68-9 69-4 70-5 66-9 66-7 66-5 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

WOE aioe avails cieieunieree eltas arora 15-78 15-96 15-48 16-34 16-42 16-21 
IBUBiINessd AMUTES  NUMMDGLL Seem ketene Sate lene atthe «acts 142 192 188 175 
Business failureswlialiliticsy mommies iceltlaee apathy s sage 2,289,454 2,979,544 2,825,097 2,986, 840 

(2) Employment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 88-5 87-1 84-5 86-0 86:3 88-7 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age, (trade union members)..... 19-9 21-2 21-8 21-4 21-8 21-9 
Imomyorabion Ei Peek PURE Soa See ek ey hee 1,247 1,370 1,871 1,944 1,974 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 

(freight) gui apie. ee eee cars 187,277 161, 487 156, 432 203, 529 154, 8605 156,113 

Canadian National Rail- 

Ways, Zross earnings........ $ 14,082,057 13,376, 756 13, 282, 596 15,211,524 12,447,578 12,789, 869 

Operating expenses: - pheno) ohh ciei ceiss mete [iceles RMR ook 10, 696, 247 11,349, 856 11,214,700 10,875, 823 

Canadian Pacific Railway 

gross earnings............ ei OL ab a OR 9, 943, 272 10, 142, 427 13,344,078 10,166, 228 9,669,343 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

operating expenses, ail <i a 

linea is LR CON SEMAN Lega Bos 9, 204, 670 8,774, 047 9, 621,502 9,469,022 8,809, 634 

Steam railways, freight in 

CONSWTNOS. e oAee cei eRe MeO ae cu em ROP Laan cat cea Re 1, 734, 787, 743] 3,043,105,361) 1,572,073,590) 1,568,504, 165 
Buildine permitsy wa. shea idl] eke 8S eae cee a 1,927, 882 2,148, 497 2,203, 230 3, 9205201 4,412,169 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 8,386, 900 9,479,900 12,651,000 9, 646, 500 12, 688, 500 12,540, 100: 
Mineral Production— 

IG IRON Alien eae se Oe aes tons 30, 738 35, 233 31, 689 5, 709 5, 992 tole 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 38, 630 48 659 49,076 23,139 26,710 27,506: 
Horrosallovseue oc acento tons 2,033 1,796 1, 266 (32 871 892’ 
OBES SLRs Ok Se eaten CONS A he ose 881, 801 675, 631 914, 467 727,075 651, 910: 
Crude petroleum imports....... E37 bal Phy Bh Ai Narn dae ee 116,310,000 118,270,000 76,910,000 89,780, 000 104, 210, 000 
ESET IMEPOLSe vee nets tie ere TstPecn cep 4,022,000 2,670,000 6, 204,000 2,173,000 3,425, 000 
Cottonmmports) 2 eee ea: Bellary ph ete eae aN 10,584,000 9,790,000 4,553,000 5,995,000 3,590, 000 
Wooljrawaimports «7... se). % ae Gralla, See Eere 2,009,000 1,246,000 535, 000 670, 000 344, 000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

RUE PMLA. ciate Bis Bae ey Da EET Ne eA 168,732,621 180,710,512 97,188, 888 121,078, 035 129,013,086 
Hlonn productions. 4.6 sh. oe TOpeLESyS Taga h see es ga ES Ren 1,322, 923 1,384,500 1,272,009 1,201, 965 
(°) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 60,377, 719 88, 089, 347 57,382,068 81,917,000 101,700,000 92,583, 064 
Footwear production.......... EDITS! OMEN E ramen echo aul hucanina HRA 2 al 1,974, 867 1,723, 202 1,708,359 1,379, 484 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average....... Dea iced ain Ih el Asal 48, 652,000 46,537,000 42 638,000 39, 684, 000 37,277, 000 
Sales of insurance............... bal el oiclowec st aeRBt es eee 27,082,000 29,998, 000 25 , 023,000 28, 124,000 34, 226,000 
INGIVSDEINU sage os causal TONS | Murata bt. 194, 260 180,390 150,690 157, 920 142,490 
Automobiles, passenger..........00 0)... 0b cece eee 4,919 §, 322 1,741 3,166 6,773 
Index of Physical Volume of 

IDUISIIVESS eee, coils Dera ae On Cerne Beitr 89-8 84-1 77-1 78-1 78-3 
EN DUSTRIAL, PROD WOLION ae eeanies | tele hae aoe 89-5 82- 71-9 73°6 74-2 

Mineral production Wace wow eee [increas coa tes «cies 95-7 78:3 89-5 84-8 83-4 

Manmiacclurin Oty hat capyee. cer etan cians tee aele ot aks 96-9 88-2 74-3 75-5 76-9 

(Wonstruchions. sen cee tae en es ee este 25-5 34-0 31-5 37-1 39-4 

IGIECERIO DOW SE iA Metts cae eee e.susotaratctaca anu 168-0 160-7 128-0 137-1 129-0 
WISTHIBU TION: > ecputmy bree heey aa as cate ee ervad 90-5 88-4 91-3 90-4 89-6 

MLAS CI plOy INEM sce eee ele «austere ose eases 112-7 111-9 114-3 114-0 115-3 

Carload ines A VET cots ayeticsss cls se NN 67-9 62-6 68-1 64:3 60-5 

TING ORES MIE. scloranacd A cvabes Creme anced all aha bee heln 65-0 59-7 64-7 63-8 63-2 

EOXOTUS Se ohio Se Ne eae eee ee aN cd enti one 65-1 71:5 64-6 63-0 62-9 
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missive. In 1920 the Act was amended by 
the addition of clauses declaring the right of 
employers and employees to organize for any 
lawful purpose and the right to bargain in- 
dividually or collectively, provided that a dis- 
pute as to the method or terms of such 
bargaining should be submitted to the Joint 
Council of Industry. The council was to in- 
vestigate such a dispute and to report on it 
with all dispatch. Following this amendment, 
the council was organized and the first meet- 
ing held on May 12, 1920. 

The Board was active for about three years 
but since 1923 it has remained inoperative. 


A meeting of furniture 


Code adopted manufacturers was held in 
by furniture Toronto on October | 4, 
manufacturers attended by representatives 


from practically all districts 
in which furniture factories 
in Ontario are located. A full report was 
received from the special committee which had 
been instructed to form a Code, and special 
attention was given to the question of a 
minimum wage in the industry. Investigation 
had been made into the cost of living in 
the various districts, consideration being given 
to the present purchasing power of the country 
and present conditions in the industry. As 
large variations in wage rates had been re- 
ported it was considered advisable to go as far 
as possible in the recommendation for a 
voluntary first step in establishing a minimum 
wage, and it was finally decided that in the 
zone including Waterloo, Kitchener, Preston, 
Hespeler, Stratford and Hamilton, the mini- 
mum wage rate paid to male employees, 
above twenty-one years of age, in the furni- 
ture industry, shall be not less than twenty- 
six cents per hour of work, and that in all 
other districts employed in the furniture 
industry the employees shall be paid at the 
rate of not less than twenty-two and a half 
cents per hour of work. 

Exceptions to these rates are made as 
follows:—(a) Boys of the age of sixteen and 
over shall be paid a minimum wage rate of 
not less than twelve and a half cents per 
hour of work; (6) Employees who are parti- 
ally disabled or of less than normal capacity 
shall be paid a minimum wage rate of not less 
than seventy per cent of the minimum paid 
to men above twenty-one years of age. 

These minima are to apply to ordinary 
unskilled labour who have no knowledge or 
experience in the furniture industry. All 
classes of skilled labour will be graded up- 
wards from this basis and paid according to 
skill, experience and capacity. As there is a 
great variation in the requirements for labour 
according to the grades and kinds of furniture 
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made, it was found impossible at present to 
set any schedule for the various kinds of 
skilled labour. This revision of the wage 
scale will mean varying increases according to 
districts and factories and the ultimate total 
increase of wages will be considerable. 

It was agreed that these wage scales be 
put into effect as from October 1. 


The Right Hon. Arthur 
Labour Henderson, Secretary of the 
tribute to work British Labour Party, in 
of I.L.0. a recent pamphlet on 

“Labour’s Foreign Policy,” 
declares that the technical organization of 
the League of Nations could do much to pre- 
pare the way for the economic and other co- 
operation between the nations which the 
labour movement has always desired. “The 
success of the International Labour Organiza~ 
tion,” he continues, “has further shown how 
social and economic conditions can be im- 
proved by international action. Its Conven- 
tions, which have dealt with the most widely 
varying problems of industrial and social life, 
mark a great step forward in levelling up 
conditions of labour throughout the world 
and in diminishing unfair competition based 
on long hours, on the exploitation of women 
and children and on the absence of social 
services. More than five hundred ratifications 
of these Conventions have already been regis- 
tered. This figure means that the labour 
legislation of many countries has been pro- 
foundly changed by the existence and the 
activity of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. Jt represents therefore, a genuine im- 
provement in the actual working conditions 
of scores of millions of men, women and 
children throughout the world. That is in 
itself a notable result. Yet the chief import- 
ance of what has so far been done, whether 
in modifying labour legislation or in organiz- 
ing a new international Labour Intelligence 
Service, lies in the fact that it has shown how 
wide is the scope for future action of this 
kind.” 


Antagonism was shown by 


Industrial many employers in Ontario 
accident at the outset of the work- 
prevention men’s compensation system 


in the province, but in re- 
cent years there has been a 
complete co-operation between industry and 
the Board. Mr. R. B. Morley, general manager 
of the Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations, in a recent address (now reprinted 
in pamphlet form), attributed this change in 
the attitude of the employers largely to the 
work of the Associations. The organization of 
the Associations, he recalls, goes back to the 
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days when the Act was being discussed in 
1914, when industry felt that there should be 
some effort to prevent accidents both on 
humanitarian and economic grounds, and 
when the Act took effect on January 1, 1915, 
there was a provision (section 114) for the 
organization of safety associations in the 
various classes in Schedule 1. 

Of the 24 classes of industry in Schedule 1, 
twenty-one, in whole or in part, have taken 
advantage of Section 114. Of the twenty-one 
classes represented by accident prevention 
activities, seventeen have federated in the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
and the other four have maintained separate 
organizations. The Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Associations represent approximately 
two-thirds of the total payroll in Schedule 1 
and include about 9,500 firms. The directors 
represent not only the various classes of in- 
dustry but represent the Province geographic- 
ally. In this way, all classes of industry and 
all sections of the Province have a voice in 
the management of the organization. 

“Tt is evident,” Mr. Morley said, “from a 
reading of the Compensation Act that one 
of the early considerations was directed to- 
wards inspection for accident prevention 
through the Safety Associations. The inspec- 
tion force of the Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion Associations consists at the present time 
of the chief inspector and eleven inspectors. 
These men are trained in accident prevention 
work and the basis of that work on the 
mechanical side must continue to be the 
General Rules and Standards of the organiza- 
tion, which have been approved by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board and the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council. Mechanical safe- 
guarding alone, however, is not sufficient for 
industrial accident prevention and on this 
basis our staff has been trained to other 
aspects of the situation, including a certain 
amount of personnel work, the forming of 
safety committees where necessary, plant 
meetings with or without motion pictures, a 
study of processes and methods of work, and 
record-keeping. Practically speaking, the 
whole effort of the organization is extended 
for the purpose of enabling inspectors to go 
to plants or to construction jobs and by the 
quality of the work done there to improve 
the accident experience of the employer. The 
General Rules and Standards were designed 
for this, the accident memos which we re- 
ceive from the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board tell us where to look for accidents, the 
safety literature distributed by the organiza- 
tion advertises the accident prevention idea 
and the various record-keeping done by the 
office is to enable the Inspector to go where 


most needed and to carry on his work satis- 
factorily there. Recently I summed up for 
the Inspectors my opinion of their work by 
saying that they must ‘know the hazards, find 
the hazards and correct the hazards’.” 


In the course of the same 


Benefits of address Mr. Morley out- 
workmen’s lined the benefits of work- 
compensation. men’s compensation: “The 


Ontario Act,” he said, “was 
the first compensation law to come into effect 
in Canada. It has served as a model for all 
others throughout Canada, the last of the 
provinces to fall in line being Quebec. It 
occasionally seems necessary to remind em- 
ployers that we have in Ontario a most 
generous law and one that gives the injured 
worker and his dependants a fair deal. Under 
this Act medical aid and hospital services are 
unlimited. An injury which lays an employee 
off for seven days or more entitles him to 
two-thirds of his average earnings up to a 
maximum earning of $2,000 per annum. In 
fatal cases the widow, if any, receives a pen- 
sion of $40 a month for life or until re- 
marriage and there is an allowance also for 
each dependent child under sixteen. Serious 
injuries such as the loss of a hand, entitles 
the worker to a pension for life, not 100 weeks, 
200 weeks or 400 weeks as in many of the 
jurisdictions across the line. Under Section 20 
of the Act employers have the right to ask 
for medical re-examination of employees in 
receipt of a pension. You are reminded too 
of the excellent work done by the Rehabilita- 
tion Clinic of the Board in re-establishing 
difficult and long drawn cases. . ): The 
administration expenses of the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board represent approxi- 
mately five per cent of the total receipts by 
the Board, an admittedly low figure. The 
operations of the Safety Associations included 
in the Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations represent ‘approximately three per 
cent, which is a lower cost figure than that 
for the classes outside the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations.” 


The attention of the Hon. 
C. J. Arcand, Minister of 
Labour for the Province of 
Quebec, was recently drawn 
to the alleged fact that cer- 
tain employers in the con- 
struction industry were not 
observing the orders in council recently passed 
by the provincial government limiting the 
hours of work in the building industry to 40 
hours in the week. These orders were re- 
produced in the Lasour Gazerrs, July, 1933, 
page 701, for Montreal and District; August, 
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1933, page 776 (for Quebec and Eastern Town- 
ships.) The Minister made the following 
statement: 

“Tt seems strange that after conferring with 
the Minister and the officers of the depart- 
ment, and agreeing to apply the eight-hour 
day and the 40-hour week in all enterprises in 
which they are interested, the representatives 
of the building trades and their employees 
should now overlook it altogether. The num- 
ber of inspectors at our disposal has not per- 
mitted us to supervise all works now in course 
of execution, but we relied on the good faith 
of the people interested in the application of 
such a law, regarded as a means to curb un- 
employment. When the representatives of the 
building trades and those of the trades unions 
conferred with us (Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1933, 
page 577), they represented all men, employ- 
ers and employees, engaged in it. Therefore, 
when they signed the agreement, which was 
later included in an order in council, they en- 
gaged thereby the trade as a whole. The 
question raised by the many complaints re- 
ceived is of such importance that I will con- 
fer with the Attorney General to see what 
means can be taken to remedy the situation. 
I am of the opinion personally that the law 
must be respected by all, and I promise to do 
my best towards that end.” 


The Hours of Work Act, which took effect 
on June 10 last, provides that employers who 
contravene the provisions of an Order in 
Council under the Act shall be liable to a fine 
of not less than $25 or more than $50, and in 
default of payment, to imprisonment for not 
more than thirty days. 


In connection with the ad- 
ministration of the National 
Recovery Act in the United 
States, President Roosevelt 
has appointed three commit- 
tees (1) the Industrial Ad- 
visory Committee, composed of leading indus- 
trialists including Gerard Swope, President of 
the General Electric Corporation; (2) the La- 
bour Advisory Committee, consisting of labour 
leaders such as Leo Wolman and Sydney 
Hilman; and (3) the Consumers’ Advisory 
Committee. One of the members of the latter 
committee is Dr. J. P. Warbasse, president of 
the Co-operative League of the United States. 
Writing in the September number of Co-oper- 
ation, on the subject of “Consumers and the 
National Recovery Act,” Dr. Warbasse says: 
“TIn every code are things that vitally concern 
the consumers. Among these are the questions 
of (1) the amount of profit that may be 
taken; (2) the overhead costs as found in salar- 
ies, payments to subsidiaries, etc.; (3) effici- 
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ency methods in the interest of economy; (4) 
elimination of middlemen; (5) statistical re- 
search into costs; (6) unhealthful factors in 
foods, ete.; (7) spurious materials, fraud, and 
the whole matter of quality; (8) promotion of 
co-operative education; (9) the use of existing 
co-operative consumers’ societies; (10) the for- 
mation of a consumers’ code; and (11) viola- 
tion of consumers’ interests in the many codes 
adopted.” 


In a recent issue of the 
Economic Journal (London) 
Professor C. R. Fay, of 
Cambridge University, de- 
scribed the present stand- 
ing of the consumers’ co- 
operation in connection with recent British 
legislation: “In the opinion of the New 
World,” he wrote, “ consumers’ co-operation 
is the most remarkable achievement of English 
democracy. Labour politics they know, trade 
unionism they know, they have plenty of both 
themselves. But here in Great Britain is a 
commonwealth of perhaps one half of the 
wage-earning industrial population, conducting 
through their own organs one of the greatest 
businesses of the country; employing over 
200,000 men and women in their own factories 
and shops; having wages of over £200 millions 
per annum—and doing it all without a penny- 
worth of help from the State, but, on the con- 
trary, in these days, under suspicion from the 
State.” 


Success of 
consumers’ 
co-operation 
in England. 


The National Construction 


Importance of | Council of Canada, in a 


building brief presented to the 
activity in Royal Commission on 
Canada. Banking at their recent 

sitting at Ottawa, stated 


that the volume of construction work in 
Canada, as measured by the total construction 
contracts of all kinds awarded showed a 
volume of $577,000,000 in the peak year 1929, 
as compared with a volume for the first six 
months of 1933 of $38,000,000, or a present 
yearly rate of $66,000,000. ‘We are therefore 
doing business this year at the rate of 11% 
per cent of our maximum year.... From 
figures furnished by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics this industry employed in 1929 at 
the peak 300,000 direct workers. From the 
same source we are given a figure of 70,000 
as the number of indirect workers, or a total 
of 370,000. It is very difficult to arrive at an 
accurate figure for the indirect workers in this 
industry on account of its far reaching 
ramifications. We believe this figure of 
70,000 to be inordinately low. If we follow 
authorities such as J. M. Keynes, who states 
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that for every one man employed directly in 
construction work two more are employed 
indirectly, we would reach the rather startling 
total of 900,000 people employed in 1929 
directly or indirectly by construction activi- 
ties. In the United Kingdom, official reports 
have been issued from time to time using the 
relationship of one direct worker to one 
indirect worker, and if we follow this pre- 
cedent—which we ourselves believe to be very 
conservative—we arrive at a total of 600,000 
persons in Canada engaged by construction 
before the beginning of the present industrial 
depression. 

“Tt 1s obvious from the above that the lack 
of work in the construction industry is 
responsible in a very large measure for the 
numbers of unemployed in the country. It is 
also correct to state that if the construction 
industry were operating at the 1929 rate, 
500,000 people would be back in employment 
to-day who are at present unemployed. In 
other words, about half of Canada’s unem- 
ployment problem can be laid at the door of 
this industry.” 


“The construction industry,” the 
stated elsewhere, “beyond all other industries, 
is unique in its ability to provide great 
diversity of employment. The ramifications 
of this industry are so far-reaching that it is 
dificult to find any major industry in the 
country not seriously affected by its pros- 
perity or otherwise. It follows that a dollar 
spent in the construction industry is diffused 
through the whole fabric of industry. No 
particular group and no particular locality is 
affected more than any other group or 
locality. A bridge on the west coast will 
provide work for steel makers in Sydney. An 
office building in Toronto provides work for 
the lumberman in British Columbia. To this 
aspect should be coupled a second significant 
factor, that for every dollar spent in this 
industry approximately 82 cents goes towards 
labour. In other words, it goes into the pay 
envelopes of the workers in this country 
whether they be on the job or whether they 
be in the factory working on materials and 
supplies.” 


In his annual report for 


Public health 1932 the Chief Medical 
and unemploy- Officer of the British 
ment in Great Ministry of Health dis- 


cusses the effects of unem- 
ployment on the physical 
condition of the people. As the result of the 
work carried on during the past ten years in 
reducing infant mortality and the deaths from 
tuberculosis and other diseases, the actual 


Britain. 


brief © 


death rates last year were the lowest ever 
recorded. “In estimating the effect of wide- 
spread unemployment on the physical condi- 
tion of the people,’ the Chief Medical Officer 
says, “there are a number of factors which 
must be considered. In the first place there 
is the direct effect on the unemployed indi- 
vidual and his dependants, and in the second 
there is the indirect effect of its prevalence 
on the physical well-being, and even on the 
minds, of employed workers (through fear of 
unemployment or otherwise) and the popula- 
tion generally, whether employed or not. 
Again, the harmful effect of unemployment 
on its victim may be exercised in various 
ways. Tor instance: (a) the actual depriva- 
tion of an adequate diet; (b) the effect of » 
resultant idleness on a manual worker in 
rendering him unfit to resume his former 
occupation owing to lack of practice and loss 
of muscle tone; (c) the effect of worry and 
anxiety In impairing normal bodily functions, 
e.g. on digestion or in aggravating existing 
states of mental instability and thereby 
engendering various forms of neuroses; or 
(d) actual excessive sickness or incapacity. 
In such a situation there is of course much 
which can never be either analysed or tabu- 
lated, and we have to be guided by the broad 
facts as represented in sickness and mortality.” 





‘A digest of the 1933 Safety Convention, or- 
ganized by the Industrial Accident Preven-- 
tion Associations of Ontario last April 
(Lasour Gazette, May, page 515) has just 
been published in book form. The book con- 
tains much practical information in regard to 
safety methods. Copies may be obtained from 
the office of the Association, 600 Bay Street, 
Toronto. Next year’s convention is to be held 
at Toronto on April 26-27. 





CORRECTION 


The Saskatchewan Gazette, September 15, 
1933, contained the text of Regulation 53 of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board of the 
Province. The new Regulation corrects an 
error in the wording of Regulation 51, which 
was reproduced in the Lasour Gazerts, Janu- 
ary, 1933, pages 41-42. In the 8th line of the 
paragraph commencing “ Notwithstanding any- 
thing elsewhere contained in any Reeulation, 
etc.” the word “not” should be omitted, the 
clause as corrected reading as follows:—‘“ and 
is not doing such work as part of, or imei- 
dental to an industry which is within Sched- 
ule One,” etc. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


“pee British Columbia Electric Railway 
Company, Limited, submitted an ap- 
plication to the Department of Labour at the 
close of September for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to 
deal with a dispute involving some 1,400 em- 
ployees being members of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America, Divisions Nos. 101 
(Vancouver), 134 (New Westminster), and 109 
(Victoria). A three year agreement under 
which the employees had been working, and 
which had been modified on December 1, 1932, 
by a 5 per cent wage decrease, expired on 
September 30, 1933, when the company pro- 
posed making a further wages reduction of 10 
per cent, which would mean a total reduction 
of 15 per cent from the base rates contained 
in the agreement. To this further decrease the 
employees declined to agree. The application 
was before the Minister for consideration at 
the time of going to press. 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour on 
October 3 to enquire into a dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited and 
its steamship freight checkers at Montreal. 
The application had been received in the 
Department of Labour from the employees on 
July 25, (Lasour Gazette, August, page 759). 
The matter of the hourly wage rate was stated 
to be the cause of the dispute, 50 employees 
being directly affected. An officer of the De- 
partment of Labour mediated in this case but 
was not successful in negotiating a settlement. 
The personnel of the board is as follows: Mr. 
Lynn B. Spencer, K.C., of Welland, Ont., chair- 
man, appointed on joint recommendation of 
the other board members, Messrs. F. C. Dobell, 
of Montreal, P.Q., and W. F. O’Connor, K.C., 
of Toronto, Ont., nominated by the company 
and employees, respectively. 


The Railway Wages Case 


In connection with the dispute between the 
principal railways in Canada (Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and subsidiary railways) and their loco- 
motive engineers, locomotive firemen, con- 
ductors, trainmen and telegraphers, over the 
further 10 per cent wages deduction which, in 
accordance with the recommendation of the 
Board of Conciliation and _ Investigation 
(Lasour GazeTtr, May, 1938, page 478) was 
put into effect by the railways on May 1, 1938, 
the Conference Committee of General Chair- 


men of the organizations representing the five 
groups of railway employees notified the em- 
ploying companies on September 29 that the 
employees, numbering approximately 24,000, 
had voted to call a strike unless a settlement 
satisfactory to their representatives could be 
secured. Early in October the Prime Minister, 
the Right Honourable R. B. Bennett, together 
with the Honourable W. A. Gordon, Minister 
of Labour, the Honourable H. H. Stevens, 
Acting Minister of Railways, and the Honour- 
able Hugh Guthrie, Minister of Justice, dis- 
cussed the situation with the leading railway 
executives and with the union officials. After 
these conferences an official statement was 
issued by the Prime Minister on October 5 as 
follows: 

“The railway union organizations as well as 
the railway transportation companies have ex- 
pressed to successive governments the earnest 
hope that there would be no intervention when 
employers and employees were negotiating 


‘contracts of service. The officials of the several 


unions affected have represented their mem- 
bership in negotiating schedules and obtaining 
redress of grievances with the appropriate offi- 
clals of the railway companies. 

“For that reason, this government has not 
in any way undertaken to suggest to the com- 
panies or their employees what rates of wages 
should be paid or how questions affecting em- 
ployment should be determined. When ap- 
plications have been made for conciliation 
boards, the Minister of Labour has considered 
and usually granted such applications. Where 
a chairman could not be agreed upon he has 
selected him from the judiciary whenever he 
could be spared from the discharge of judicial 
duties. | 

“Some months ago a dispute between the 
running trades and the railway companies re- 
sulted in the appointment of a conciliation 
board by the Minister of Labour, which board 
decided the dispute adversely to the con- 
tention of the employees although their re- 
presentative on the board disagreed with the 
findings of the majority. 

“The officials of the several unions sought 
authority from their members to continue 
their negotiations with the transportation com- 
panies and, if an agreement could not be ar- 
rived at, authority to direct them to withdraw 
from their employment; in other words, strike. 
The government was informed that the refer- 
endum to the membership of the unions had 
resulted in authority being given to the officials 
to proceed with negotiations and, if they failed, 
to declare a strike. 
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“ Yesterday, the Prime Minister, the Minister 
of Labour, and the acting Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals, with the Minister of Justice, 
met Mr. Hungerford and Mr. Grant Hall, the 
executive officers of the railway companies, and 
pressed upon them the necessity, in the 
national interest, of every possible effort being 
made to bring to a successful issue the nego- 
tiations with the representatives of the em- 
ployees. 


“This morning, the same members of the 
cabinet met the representatives of the running 
trades and in similar terms expressed to them 
the urgent necessity of an adjustment of 
differences being arrived at. 


“There is no ill-feeling between the rep- 
resentatives of the railway companies and the 
representatives of the men. They meet on 
most friendly terms and discuss their differ- 
ences with complete frankness. Both parties 
to the dispute expressed their approval of the 
action of the government and indicated their 
realization of the seriousness of the situation, 
which has been accentuated by the course of 
events during the last few months, which the 
Canadian people can neither direct nor con- 
trol. Negotiations between the railway com- 
panies and the employees will be resumed with- 
out delay.” 


The Winnipeg Electric Company Case 


The September issue of the Lasour GazerTr 
contained, at page 878, the text of the report 
of the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which dealt with a dispute between the Win- 
nipeg Electric Company and its motormen, 
conductors and busmen, and employees of the 
mechanical, track and gas production depart- 
ments. The report, dated August 12, which 
was signed by the chairman, the Honourable 
Mr. Justice A. K. Dysart, and the member of 
the board nominated by the company, Mr. 
Ernest T. Leech, recommended that no change 
should be made in the wage rates of employees 
in the gas department, but that, as from 
August 1, 1933, wage rates of the employees in 
the traffic, mechanical and track departments 
should be reduced 15 per cent below the peak 
wages in effect immediately prior to February 
1, 1932, with the’ proviso that no such decrease 
should operate so as to reduce the wage rate 
of any regular employee, exclusive of appren- 
tices, below the level of 38-3 cents per hour, 
the rate paid by the city of Winnipeg to com- 
mon labourers. The board’s findings were re- 
jected by the employees. Direct negotiations 
between the parties were reopened, but no 
agreement was reached and the company noti- 
fied the employees on August 30 that, pending 
a settlement of the wages question, the rates 
of pay would be those recommended by the 


Conciliation Board. The employees replied 
that a strike would take place at twelve 
o’clock, midnight, of August 31, if the wages 
payable on that date covering the first two 
weeks of August were subjected to the wage 
reduction recommended by the Conciliation 
Board. A question arose as to whether the 
board was empowered to include a retroactive 
date in its recommendations and the Depart- 
ment of Labour requested the parties to main- 
tain status quo pending the arrival in Winni- 
peg of the federal Chief Conciliation Officer. 
The company stated that if, after investiga- 
tion, it was found that the retroactive feature 
was not in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act, the wages withheld for work per- 
formed during the first two weeks of August 
would be refunded to the employees. This 
arrangement was acceptable to the employees, 
who agreed to defer strike action. The federal 
Chief Conciliation Officer, as well as provincial 
and municipal officials, were active in further- 
ing negotiations, which continued during the 
next two weeks. On September 13 the company 
notified the employees that the deduction 
made from the pay cheques covering the 
period August 1 to 15 would be refunded to 
the employees, and that the pay cheques which 
they would receive on September 15 for work 
done during the last half of August would be 
on the basis of the reduced rates of pay as 
recommended by the board. An ultimatum 
was thereupon issued by the employees that if 
the wages were reduced for the second half of 
August a strike would take place at midnight, 
Friday, September 15, and press items indi- 
cated that both sides were making prepara- 
tions for a strike. As a result of a prolonged 
conference held in the office of the provincial 
Public Utilities Commissioner on September 
15 between officials of the company and of the 
street railway men’s union, at which the 
Attorney-General of the Province and the 
Mayor of Winnipeg were present, the 
threatened strike was averted. 

The representatives of the employees agreed 
to take a secret ballot, the terms of the ballot 
to be as follows:— 

1. Are you willing to accept the 15 per cent 
reduction in wages advocated in the findings 
of the board of conciliation? 

2. In the event of a majority of this ballot 
being in the negative, are you agreeable to the 
matters in dispute being referred to a board 
appointed by the provincial government under 
the Industrial Conditions Act? 


The company on its part agreed to deposit 
on each pay day with the Municipal and Pub- 
lic Utilities Board, as trustee, an amount 
equivalent to the difference between the for- 
mer wage rate and the reduced rate, to be held 
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in escrow and disbursed in accordance with the 
final determination of the matter. 

The result of the secret vote, which was 
taken on September 29, was against acceptance 
of the wage reduction and in favour of sub- 
mission of the dispute to a board appointed 
by the provincial government. In the mean- 
time direct negotiations on the question of 
wages and working conditions have been re- 
sumed in an endeavour to reach an amicable 
settlement without the necessity of further out- 
side mediation. 


Alberta Labour Disputes Act 


A board of Investigation and Conciliation: 
under the Labour Disputes Act of Alberta was: 
appointed during September, at the request 
of the motion picture projectionists at Ed-- 
monton, to deal with the question of recent 
wage reductions. The board consists of the 
following members: Dr. J. M. MacEachran, of 
the University of Alberta, John Blue, secre- 
tary of the Edmonton Chamber of Commerce, 
and Robert McCreath, president of the Allied! 
Printing Trades Council of Edmonton. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1933 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for September, 1933, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago :— 








Number of | Time loss 
Date Shai employ es|in working 
Ot Seas involved days 
*Sept., 1933. . 23 6,991 39,194 
Aue. 10a5-. 17 2,526 18,762 
Sept., 1932. . 15 3,458 7,992 








* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Hach month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as “‘minor dis- 
putes.” 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
for September was substantially higher than 
that shown for August, 1933, while the number 
of workers involved and the time loss incurred 
were over twice as large as in the preceding, 
month. The higher figures for September were 
due largely to a strike involving 4,000 men’s 
clothing factory workers in Montreal, P.Q., 
resulting in a time loss of 20,000 working days, 
while disputes involving 1,200 hop pickers in 
British Columbia and 600 furniture factory 


workers in Stratford, Ont., resulted in a com-- 
bined time loss of above 11,000 working daya. 
As compared with September, 1932, a substan-- 
tial increase occurred in the number of strikes: 
recorded, with a corresponding increase in the 
number of workers involved, while the time: 
loss incurred was over five times as great, due: 
largely to the strike of clothing workers men-- 
tioned above. 

Five disputes, involving 256 workers, were: 
carried over from August. The strike of fur 
factory workers in Toronto, Ont., commencing 
on August 16, 1933, shown as unterminated’ 
in the September issue of the Lasour Gazerrs,. 
was later reported to have terminated by 
the end of August; while a strike of leather 
goods workers, commencing in Toronto, Ont.,. 
on August 18, 1933, was reported too late for 
inclusion in the September issue, and is now 
included in the table in. the list of strikes in 
progress prior to September. Eighteen dis- 
putes commenced during September. Of these 
twenty-three disputes, seventeen were ter- 
minated during the month, eleven being in 
favour of the workers involved, two in favour 
of the employers concerned, two resulting in’ 
compromise settlements, one being partially 
successful, and the result of one being recorded’ 
as indefinite. At the end of September, there-- 
fore, there were six disputes in progress re-- 
corded as strikes or lockouts, namely: leather’ 
goods workers, Toronto, Ont., restuarant em- 
ployees, Vancouver, B.C., shoe factory work-- 
ers, Toronto, Ont., women’s clothing factory 
workers (dressmakers), Montreal, P.Q., furni- 
ture factory workers, Stratford, Ont., and 
poultry dressers, etc., Stratford, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated, Information is available 
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as to seven such disputes, namely: photo 
engravers, Toronto, Ont., commencing March 
23, 1931, one employer; photo engravers, 
Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal and 
‘Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 4, 
1931, one employer; motion picture projec- 
tionists, Winnipeg, Man., February 28, 1932, 
‘one employer; motion picture projectionists, 
‘Tozonto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two employers; 
lithographers, Toronto, Ont., April 15, 1932, 
‘one employer; motion picture projectionists, 
‘Saint John, N.B., March 6, 1933, one em- 
‘ployer; and compositors, Winnipeg, Man., 
‘March 13, 1933, one employer. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required, are not included in the 
record, as no relation of employer and em- 
ployee is involved. 

A dispute involving coal miners in the 
neighbourhood of Drumheller, Alta., at East 
Coulee, was settled early in September when 
the mines re-opened for the autumn business, 
the employers agreeing to pay the same wages 
as in 1932. A strike of miners against a wage 
reduction similar to that agreed upon in the 
Drumheller mines, about twelve per cent, had 
occurred but by the end of June the mines 
were closed for the summer (Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, 1933, pages 683-684). Approximately 
150 miners were employed when the strike 
began but about 600 are employed during the 
winter season. At Wayne a similar dispute 
had occurred and in September the miners 
were voting on whether to accept the reduced 
wage scale. 

A settlement of the dispute between building 
contractors and the bricklayers’ union in Hali- 
fax since May 1, 1933, was reached early in 
September, the Constructive Mechanical 
Trades Exchange making a verbal agreement 
with the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers 
Union providing for a rate ‘of 974 cents per 
hour for bricklayers and stonemasons, the same 
as during the twelve months ending April 
30, 1933. The electrical workers’ union had 
reached an agreement with the Builders Ex- 
change on June 6, 1933, while the other trades 
allowed their members to work under protest 
without a settlement (Lasour Gazzrtz, July, 
1933, page 683, and preceding issues). 

A dispute involving employees in one men’s 
clothing manufacturing establishment in 
Winnipeg, Man., for two days in August was 
reported to the Department too late for in- 
clusion in the September issue of the Lasour 
GazeTteE. The employees, members of the In- 
dustrial Union of Needle Trades Workers, on 
August 25, 1933, ceased work demanding equal 
division of work, recognition of the union and 


no discrimination for union activity. Nego- 
tiations between the parties were held and the 
employer agreed to the strikers’ demands, 
work being resumed on August 28, 1933. 

A strike of fourteen workers in a cloak 
manufacturing establishment, with over one 
hundred employees, in Toronto, Ont., on 
August 21, 1933, has been recently reported, 
apparently in sympathy with a strike of 
leather goods workers on August 18, 1933, in 
the same building. At the end of the month 
four of the strikers resumed work and the 
remainder were not taken back as they were 


not required. 


A dispute involving employees in a shingle 
mill near New Westminster, B.C., has been re- 
ported as causing a cessation of work on 
August 30, 1933. It appears that the em- 
ployer proposed to base the wage scale on 
that to be adopted in the mills in the State 
of Washington and the employees objected 
to working without a wage scale until this 
should be settled. It was, therefore, arranged 
to suspend work in the meantime. By the 
middle of September, the Washington scale 
not being determined, a scale higher than 
that previously in effect was agreed upon and 
operations were resumed. 

A minor dispute in August, 1933, involving 
about twenty-five employees in a furniture 
factory in Montreal, P.Q., has been recently 
reported to the Department. Following a 
cessation of work for an hour, the employees 
secured an upward adjustment of wages and 
changes in distribution of work, carpenters 
recelving 50 cents per hour, upholsterers 45 
cents and springers 25 cents to 30 cents. 

A minor dispute involving a brief cessation 
of work on September 13, 1933, involving 
thirty employees in a rubber factory in 
Guelph, Ont., has been reported in the press, 
a dispute as to a proposed adjustment of 
wages being settled by negotiations within 
a few hours. 

A cessation of work on September 27, 
1933, for three hours in one bakery in 
Winnipeg, ‘Man., employing eight workers, 
followed allegations that wages were not 
being paid in accordance with the agree- 
ment and that two employees had been dis- 
charged. The employer agreed to reinstate 
the two workers, to raise the wages of one 
driver and to comply with the terms of the 
agreement, which is referred to in another 
paragraph in connection with a strike in 
another bakery. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Fur Factory Workers (OPERATORS, ETC.), 
Winnipec, Man.—As stated in the September 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1933* 





Number | Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working Remarks 

involved days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to September, 1933 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 
Fur factory workers, Winni- 
pew! Maney Mak k wa Le 16 * 80 |Commenced Aug. 14, 1933; against discharge of 


worker and for increased wages, etc.; termin- 
ated Sept. 7, 1933; partially successful. 


CONG eek ce ale cet a ee aha hea = 5's Commenced Aug. 16, 1933; for increased wages and 
reduced hours; terminated Aug. 31, 1933; in 
favour of workers. 


Oar ae icity ori boomed ee 40 1,000 |Commenced Aug. 18, 1933; for increased wages, 
ie Nee hours and recognition of union; unterm- 
inated. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cap factory workers, Toronto 
and Hamilton, Ont....... 175 1,000 |Commenced Aug. 30, 1933; for increased wages and 
reduced hours; terminated Sept. 13, 1933; in 
favour of workers. 


Metal Products— 
Scrap metal workers, etc., Win- 
nipeg; Man.....5. cites eeds 18 36 |Commenced Aug. 25, 1933; for increased wages, 
recognition of union, etc.; terminated Sept. 2, 
1933; in favour of workers. 
SERVICE— 


Business and Personal— 
Restaurant employees, Van- 
ponvet BC ed. eeu 7 175 |Commenced Aug. 1, 1933; for increased wages; 
unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1933 


AGRICULTURE— 
Hop pickers, Fraser Valley, B.C. 1,200 2,400 |Commenced Sept. 8, 1933; for increased wage 
rates and improved working conditions; term- 
inated Sept. 9, 1933; in favour of workers.. 


LoaGinc— 

Loggers, Sproat Lake, B.C...... 70 560 |Commenced Sept. 8, 1933; for improved working 
conditions; terminated Sept. 18, 1933; in favour 
of workers. 

Pulpwood cutters, Onion Lake, 

CORE non ccs terete yea e 140 1,400 |Commenced Sept. 15, 1933; for change in working 
conditions; terminated Sept. 26, 1933; com- 
promise. 


Minine, Non-Ferrous SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Sydney Mines, N.S. 138 138 |Commenced Sept. 23, 1933; for change in working 
conditions; terminated Sept. 23, 1933; indefinite. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakery employees (bakers, 
drivers, etc.), Winnipeg, 
by eee aie Met cate a SMT foetee 9 9 {Commenced Sept. 4, 1933; for increase in wages and 
reduced hours; terminated Sept. 4, 1983; in favour 
of workers. 
Bakery employees (bakers, 
drivers, etc.), Winnipeg, 


Niet. 72: OU) eee 7 14 |Commenced Sept. 19, 1933; for increased wages for 
drivers; terminated Sept. 20, 1933; in favour of 
workers. 


Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, Toronto, 
Obes Foes s Pedi ete eee Oe 40 800 |Commenced Sept. 1, 1933; for increase in wages 
untermijnated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1933*—Continued 








Number 
of 
workers 
involved 


Industry, 
occupation and locality 


Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 
Leather goods workers, Tor- 


onto, Ont 175 


ce eos ee eae e eso ee seer 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Men’s clothing factory work- 


ers, Montreal, P.Q 4,000 


soe eee ee oe 


Women’s clothing factory 
workers (waists, etc.), Mont- 


real, P.Q 110 


Women’s clothing factory 
workers (embroidery work- 


ers), Toronto, Ont 50 


orereeoer eee 


Women’s clothing factory 
workers (embroidery work- 


ers), Montreal, P.Q 55 


Women’s clothing factory 
workers (dressmakers), 
Montreal, P.Q 


Other Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Stratford, Ont 


12 


eee ee ee eo eee eo oe 


600 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Building trades workers, Tor- 


onto, Ont 10 


Ce 


Bricklayers, Montreal, P.Q... 40 


TRANSPORTATION AND Pustic UTIL- 
ITIES— 
Local Trans portation— 
Garage employees (bus), Cal- 


gary, Alta 14 


eee eee oe eee ee eos 


TRADE— 
Wholesale— 
Poultry dressers, etc., Strat- 


ford, Ont 65 


Oe 


Time 
loss in 
working 
days 


1,000 


20, 000 


500 


250 


28 


144 


9,000 


15 


120 


25 


500 


omar 





Commenced Sept. 15, 1933; for increased wages, 
reduced hours and recognition of union; term- 
inated Sept. 30, 1933; in favour of workers. 


Commenced Sept. 6, 1933; for increase in wages and 
reduced hours; terminated Sept. 11, 1983; in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced Sept. 9, 1933; for increase in wages; 
terminated Sept. 15, 1933; in favour of workers. 


Commenced Sept. 5, 1933; for increased wages and 
reduced hours; terminated Sept. 9, 1933; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced Sept. 18, 1933; for increase in wages 
and recognition of union; terminated Sept. 19, 
1933; in favour of workers. 


Commenced Sept. 18, 1933; against discharge of 
worker; unterminated. 


Commenced Sept. 14, 1933; for union recognition, 
puteaees wages and reduced hours; untermin- 
ated. 


Commenced Sept. 12, 1933; for employment of 
union members; terminated Sept. 13, 1933; in 
favour of workers. 

Commenced Sept. 19, 1933; for increase in wages; 
terminated Sept. 21, 1983; compromise. 


Commenced Sept. 27, 1933; for recognition of union; 
terminated Sept. 28, 1933; in favour of employer. 


Commenced Sept. 21, 1933; for increased wages; 


unterminated. 


fa he eel A mein ONL lg fisal ye 3s ariel ila, ENG, es asec 8 0A 1 Ae eda a EN ea ee NPN Ac 


*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of term- 
ination is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


issue of the Lasour GazmTts, this dispute was 
terminated early in the month as the result 
of mediation of the provincial Bureau of 
Labour. The employees, variously reported 
as sixteen and thirty in number, who had 
ceased work on August 14, 1983, demanding 


the reinstatement of one worker, increases in 
wages, recognition of a shop committee and 
no discrimination for union activity, returned 
on September 8, the union representative (Fur 
Workers’ Industrial Union) stating that con- 
cessions had been made by the employer as 
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to the shop committee, discrimination for 
union activity and as to dismissal of those 
working during the strike. The discharged 
worker was not reinstated, having accepted 
two weeks’ pay in lieu of notiée on dismissal. 
On September 12, three workers, arrested dur- 
ing the strike on charges of intimidation, 
watching and besetting, appeared in the police 
court, being remanded for trial. 


Fur Factory Workers (Dressers & Dyers), 
Toronto, Ont.—In connection with this dis- 
pute, reported as unterminated in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Lasour GazETTE, as noted 
in a previous paragraph, information has 
recently been received that the employees 
involved resumed work on September 1, 
1933. The settlement under which the fac- 
tory re-opened is reported by the union 
to have been effected by negotiations between 
the employer and the Fur Dressers and Dyers 
Industrial Union, and included a ten per cent 
increase in wages, as well as a forty-eight 
hour week, time and one-quarter for over- 
time and recognition of the union shop com- 
mittee. 


LEATHER Goods WorkKERs, Toronto, ONT.— 
This dispute, commencing August 18, 1933, as 
noted in a previous paragraph, was not re- 
ported to the Department in time for in- 
clusion in the September issue of the Lasour 
GazettE. Forty bench workers, cutters, etc., 
members of the newly organized Toronto 
Leather Goods Workers’ Union, ceased work 
on August 18, 19383, demanding adjustment of 
wages, a forty-four hour week, and recognition 
of the union. Early in September an interim 
injunction restraining the union and its mem- 
bers from picketing, intimidating or otherwise 
interfering with his business was secured by 
the employer, but a renewal on September 
25 was refused by the court. At the end of 
the month no termination of the dispute had 
been reported. 


Car Factory Workers, Toronto AND HAMIL- 
TON, Ont.—The employees involved in this 
dispute resumed work by September 14, 1933, 
having been on strike from August 30, to 
secure increases in wages and a reduction in 
hours. Fourteen firms in Toronto and three 
firms in Hamilton were affected by the dis- 
pute. Operations were resumed from time 
to time as various factories signed agreements 
with the International Union of Cloth Hat, 
Cap and Millinery Workers providing for 
recognition of the union, a forty-hour week 
and increases in piece rates of from ten per 
cent to fifteen per cent. It is stated that the 
firms not signing agreements made concessions 
as to hours. The agreements are summarized 
elsewhere in this issue. 
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Scrap Merran Workers, Rac PICKERS, ETC., 
WINNIPEG, Man.—As stated in the September 
issue of the Lasour Gazette, this dispute .was 
terminated early in the month, work being 
resumed on September 4, 1933. The workers, 
who had demanded an increase of sixty per 
cent, returned at rates twenty per cent above 
those paid prior to the strike, a further in- 
crease of sixteen per cent to take effect from 
October 15. Recognition of a shop committee 
and the abolition of the piece work system 
had also been demanded by the Metal Trades 
Workers’ Industrial Union and were granted 
by the employer in the terms of settlement. 


RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES, VANCOUVER, B.C.— 
In connection with the strike, commencing 
August 1, 1933, involving waiters, etc., em- 
ployed by one restaurant in Vancouver, fol- 
lowing a demand for increases in wages, it 
is reported that during September several of 
the employees involved secured work else- 
where, leaving four on strike at the end of 
the month. 


Hor Pickers, Fraser VALLEY, B.C.—Approxi- 
mately 1,200 hop pickers employed by hop 
growers in the Fraser Valley district of British 
Columbia, ceased work early in September, 
1933, demanding a wage rate of two cents 
per pound instead of 14 cents, a weigher to 
be kept in the fields, improved conditions as 
to drinking water and fire protection, and no 
discrimination for participation in the strike. 
Pickets were stationed about the hop yards 
by members of organizations affiliated with 
the Workers’ Unity League, but negotiations 
between representatives of the parties involved 
resulted in the resumption of work after two 
days, the demands of the strikers being sub- 
stantially granted, the rate for hops, however, 
being fixed at 13 cents per pound. 


Loccers, Sproat Lake, B.C—Loggers, re- 
ported to be members of the Lumber Workers’ 
Industrial Union, employed by one firm oper- 
ating in the Sproat Lake district of Van- 
couver Island, ceased work on September 8, 
1933, to enforce a demand for improved camp 
conditions. Pickets were placed about the 
camp and when the employer discharged three 
of the strike leaders an additional demand 
was made that no discrimination be shown 
against the strikers. Negotiations between 
representatives of the parties resulted in work 
being resumed on September 18, 1933, the 
employer having agreed to improve living con- 
ditions and to reinstate any workers who had 
been discharged for participation in the dis- 
pute. 


PutPpwoop CuTTeRS, ONION LAKE, ONT.—This 
dispute, commencing on September 15, 1933, 
affected the camps of one firm operating in 
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the Onion Lake district near Port Arthur, Ont., 
where operations had commenced before the 
camp buildings were completed, when 140 
pulpwood cutters ceased work demanding im- 
provements in their living conditions. The 
employer began to replace the strikers with 
workers brought from other districts; but 
through the mediation of the civic authori- 
ties at Port Arthur a settlement was reached 
whereby the employer agreed to engage local 
men when available and to improve camp 
conditions as quickly as possible. The em- 
ployees also agreed, in the event of future 
disputes, to remain at work pending negotia- 
tions between the operator and a committee 
appointed by the men. It was also arranged 
that the employers in the district would meet 
representatives of the workers to agree on 
working conditions during the winter. Work 
was resumed on September 27 under the above 
conditions. 


Coa, Miners, SypNeY Mines, N.S.—Claim- 
ing that under a newly installed haulage sys- 
tem the coal was not removed fast enough 
and consequently hampered shooters and load- 
ers in the performance of their work, with a 
resultant lowering of earnings, miners em- 
ployed in one colliery at Sydney Mines, NS., 
ceased work for one shift on September 23, 
1933. Work was resumed on the next shift, 
however, pending a settlement to the dispute 
through negotiations. 


BAKERY EMPLOYEES, WINNIPEG, Man— 
Bakers, drivers, etc., members of the Food 
Workers’ Industrial Union employed by one 
bakery in Winnipeg, Man., ceased work on 
September 4, 1933, demanding an eight-hour 
day with an approximate increase of thirty- 
five per cent in wage rates and recognition of 
a shop committee. At the request of the em- 
ployer, the Secretary of the provincial Bureau 
of Labour mediated and an agreement was 
reached, the demands of the strikers being con- 
ceded. Similar agreements with a number of 
other bakeries where no strike occurred were 
also reached and the agreements are given in 
summary form elsewhere in this issue. 


Barers, BAKERY Drivers, Etc., WINNIPEG, 
Man.—On September 19, 1933, seven em- 
ployees of one bakery ceased work when their 


employer refused to negotiate with a shop. 


committee, formed by members of the Food 
Workers’ Industrial Union, with regard to in- 
creases of $5, $7 and $9 per week for three 
drivers. Negotiations between the parties, 
however, resulted in the drivers securing the 
increases demanded, bringing the rates to $13 
and $15 per week, and work was resumed on 
September 21, 1933, the agreement covering 
drivers being summarized elsewhere in this 
issue. 
68984—2 


SHor Factory Workers, Toronto, Ont—A 
number of employees in one boot and shoe 
factory in Toronto ceased work on September 
1,. 1933, demanding a minimum wage rate of 
$10 per week and increases of thirty per cent 
for those receiving $10-$12, twenty-five per 
cent increase for those receiving $12-$15 and 
twenty per cent for those above $15. At the 
end of the month no termination had been 
reported. 


LEATHER Goops Workers, Toronto, Ont.— 
This dispute, involving 175 workers employed 
by nine firms engaged in the manufacture of 
leather handbags, etc., commenced on Sep- 
tember 15, 1933. The strikers, members of 
the Toronto Leather Goods Workers’ Union, 
demanded increases in wages, a forty-four hour 
week and recognition of the union. Negotia- 
tions between the parties resulted in the em- 
ployees of one firm returning on September 16, 
the employer granting recognition of the union, 
the forty-four hour week and time and one- 
quarter for overtime. By September 26 nearly 
all of the other firms had reached similar 
agreements with the union and the dispute 
was regarded as practically over by the end 
of the month. 


MEN’s CLOTHING FActory Workers, Mont- 
REAL AND District, P.Q—Employees in about 
one hundred establishments manufacturing 
men’s and boys’ suits, overcoats, etc., ceased 
work on September 6, 1933, to secure agree- 
ments providing for higher wages and forty 
or forty-four hours per week. The Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America for some 
years had agreements with associations of 
manufacturers and individual establishments, 
but in the past two or three years in many 
cases these were no longer observed, wages 
being reduced and hours per week increased. 
In 1932 a new union, the United Clothing 
Workers of Canada, had secured members in 
many of the factories, and following a strike 
secured verbal agreements with some. Later it 
is reported these agreements were no longer 
observed. In August, 1933, as a result of 
negotiations between representatives of the 
two organizations, it was arranged that the 
members of the United Clothing Workers, 
2,000 in number, would join the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America and the organi- 
zation would eall a strike to secure agreements 
in men’s clothing factories throughout the city 
in order to standardize conditions. Many of 
the manufacturers were anxious to have con- 
ditions standardized, as in earlier years under 
union agreements, and as in Toronto and 
Hamilton. A committee of the manufacturers 
negotiated a settlement with the president of 
the international union providing for a forty- 
four hour week, to be reduced to forty hours 
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on December 1, without reduction in wages, 
a minimum wage scale of $35 per week for 
cutters, $25 for pressers, and a twenty per cent 
increase for all other workers, individual agree- 
ments to be drawn up and signed for each 
establishment, equalization of labour costs in 
all manufacturing processes to be secured and 
enforced by the union. It was estimated that 
ninety per cent of the men’s clothing factories 
and shops in Montreal would come under these 
agreements, and also many factories outside 
of Montreal. Work was resumed in many 
cases on September 12, 1933, and in most of 
the others the following day. 


WomMEN’s CuLoTHING Factory WoRKERS 
(Waists, Erc.), MontreaL, P.Q.—Demanding 
an increase of thirty per cent above rates of 
$6-$12 per week, some 110 finishers, drapers, 
examiners, etc., members of the Industrial 
Union of Needle Trades Workers, ceased work 
in one women’s clothing manufacturing estab- 
lishment on September 9, 1933. Demands as 
to shop committees and discrimination were 
also made. Negotiations between the parties 
resulted in the resumption of work by Sep- 
tember 16, a general increase of twenty per 
cent being granted, a shop committee being 
agreed to, and no discrimination to be shown 
for union activity. 


EMBROIDERY WoRKERS, ToRONTO, ONT.— 
Employees in the hand embroidery depart- 
ment of one ladies’ garment manufacturing 
company in Toronto, Ont., ceased work on 
September 5, 1933, demanding increases in piece 
work rates and a reduction in the number of 
hours worked. The employer reported that 
work was resumed within a short time but 
the Industrial Union of Needle Trades Work- 
ers picketed the establishment for several days. 


EMBROIDERY WoRKERS, MontrEAL, P.Q.—This 
dispute, which commenced on September 18, 
1933, involved fifty operators of Bonnaz and 
other embroidery machines employed by some 
fifteen firms in Montreal, P.Q. The workers, 
members of the Bonnaz Embroidery Workers’ 
Union, a local of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, demanded recogni- 
tion of the union, wage rates of $25 per week 
for Bonnaz and $18 per week for other ma- 
chine operators, with a forty-four hour week. 
An agreement was reached through negotia- 
tions between representatives of the parties 
involved, work being resumed after one-half 
day when the employers agreed to the de- 
mands of the strikers and signed an agreement, 
which is summarized elsewhere in this issue. 


WoMEN’s CLoTHING Factory WoRKERS 
(DRESSMAKERS), Monrtreaut, P.Q—On Septem- 
ber 18, 1933, employees of one firm, engaged 


in the manufacture of women’s clothing, ceased 
work demanding the reinstatement of a num- 
ber of workers who had been discharged for 
alleged union activity. It is stated that the 
employer had promised to re-employ the work- 
ers in question, but had engaged new em- 
ployees instead, whereupon the Industrial 
Union of Needle Trades Workers had called 
its members in the factory out on strike. At 
the end of the month no termination had been 
reported. 


Furniture Factory EMPLoyEEs, STRATFORD, 
Ont.—Employees in five furniture and cabinet 
manufacturing establishments ceased work on 
September 14, 1933, and on September 20, 
1933, in another, demanding increases in wages 
stated tobe from thirty-five to fifty per cent, a 
reduction in hours from fifty per week to forty- 
four with time and one-half rates for overtime 
work, and recognition of a recently organized 
union, a local of the Chesterfield and Furniture 
Workers’ Industrial Union, affiliated with the 
Workers’ Unity League. This organization 
through a strike in August had secured agree- 
ments with a number of chesterfield factories 
in Toronto and began the organization of em- 
ployees in furniture factories in other localities 
(Lasour GazertE, September, 1933, pages 903 
and 953). It was stated that wage rates had 
been reduced considerably since 1929 and con- 
ditions as to piece rates were unsatisfactory, 
while the prevalence of short time resulted in 
earnings on low levels. 

The Minister of Labour for Ontario and 
the Mayor of Stratford took the matter up > 
with the parties to the dispute, and at their 
request, on September 21, the Chief Concilia- 
tion Officer of the Department of Labour of 
Canada proceeded to Stratford, with the 
Deputy Minister of Labour for Ontario and 
participated in the discussions. Conferences 
with the representatives of the employers and 
workers were held on September 22 and 23 
and some progress was made in negotiating 
agreements, most of the employers tentatively 
agreeing to recognize the union. A parade of 
2,000 persons in support of the strike on Sep- 
tember 22 included railway and other unions 
in Stratford. Shop committees met with the 
respective employers to confer on wage scales. 
A ten per cent increase in rates offered by 
the employers was not, however, accepted by 
the employees and negotiations were broken 
off. The employers announced that the factor- 
ies would reopen on September 28 for those 
who wished to resume work on the basis of 
the foregoing offer. Pickets in large numbers 
had interfered with the movement of goods 
from the factories, although no manufacturing 
work was being carried on, and following 
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clashes between the strikers and the city and 
provincial police the local police commission 
through the Attorney General for Ontario 
requisitioned military protection from the 
Federal Government under Sections 75 to 79 
of the Militia Act, Chap. 122, Revised Sta- 
tutes of Canada, 1927. Detachments from the 
permanent force at Toronto and London with 
armoured cars reached Stratford on the 27th 
and were quartered in the Armouries, while 
city and provincial police guarded the various 
factories. As none of the strikers returned 
to work on September 28 it was announced 
that the factories would be closed down for 
the time being. Several of the factories had 
large orders for radio cabinets and the un- 
finished goods were removed to factories else- 
where for completion. At the middle of Octo- 
ber the Minister of Labour for Ontario an- 
nounced the appointment of L. J. Salter, of 
Stratford, as a special investigator to inquire 
into all phases of the dispute. 


Burtpinc Trapes WorKxers, Toronto, ONT.— 
Approximately ten carpenters, plumbers, 
sheet metal workers, etc., members of the in- 
ternational unions of their respective trades, 
ceased work on September 12, 1933, demand- 
ing the employment of members of inter- 
national unions by the plastering contractor 
and the payment of union rates of wages. 
Work was resumed on September 14, when the 
demands of the strikers were conceded. 


BRICKLAYERS, Montreat, P.Q—Some forty 
bricklayers employed by one contractor on the 
construction of a building in Montreal, P.Q., 
ceased work on September 19, 1933, demand- 
ing an increase in wage rates, 26 cents to 35 
cents per hour being paid. The labourers em- 
ployed on the job were unable to work, being 
indirectly affected by the strike, and pickets 
were stationed about the building. Negotia- 
tions between the parties involved, however, 
resulted in the resumption of work on Sep- 
tember 22, 1933, a minimum rate of 35 cents 
an hour being agreed upon. 


GaraGE EMpLoyees (Bus Lines), Caucary, 
Auta—This dispute commenced on Septem- 
ber 27, 1933, when employees of one bus com- 
pany in Calgary claimed the employer had 
shown discrimination against organizers of a 
shop union affiliated with the Workers’ Unity 
League, and had refused to recognize a griev- 
ance committee of employees. Following the 
cessation the strikers also demanded certain 
improvements in working conditions. The 
manager of the company involved stated the 
firm was willing to have its employees affiliate 
with any organization except the Workers 
Unity League and that the shop conditions 
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were not as stated in the complaint. Four of 
the strikers resumed work within two days, the 
others being replaced. The remaining strikers, 
however, continued to picket the establish- 
ment. 

Pouutrry DRESSERS, ETC., STRATFORD, ONT.—A 
number of workers engaged in plucking 
chickens in a produce plant ceased work on 
September 21, 1933, demanding an increase in 
the rate of pay from two cents per bird to 
three cents. By the twenty-fifth the number 
had increased from about thirty to sixty-five, 
including nearly all of the employees except 
the office staff. The strikers organized a local 
of the Food Workers’ Industrial Union, 
affiliated with the Workers’ Unity League, and 
demanded recognition of the union, higher 
wages and reduction in hours from sixty per 
week to forty-four. The management stated 
that the chicken pluckers averaged 18 cents per 
hour and worked from eight to ten hours per 
day according to the number of birds avail- 
able, and that two cents per bird was the rate 
paid in other establishments. Provincial factory 
inspectors investigated the payrolls and the 
provincial Minister of Labour and Deputy 
Minister visited Stratford and stated that the 
minimum wage regulations were being com- 
plied with. On September 25 the pickets 
attempting to enter the plant in order to as- 
certain if new employees had entered, clashed 
with the local police and the aid of provincial 
police was secured. Later as a result of clashes 
between the police and the pickets in this 
dispute and also in that involving furniture 
factory workers in progress at the same time, 
the local authorities secured provincial police 
and military protection. Later the plant was 
closed down for the time being and at the end 
of the month the dispute had not been ter- 
minated. 





The publication of the 1933 edition of the 
Canada Year Book is announced by the Gen- 
eral Statistics Branch of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The Canada Year Book is the 
official statistical annual of the country and 
contains a thoroughly up-to-date account of 
the natural resources of the Dominion and 
their development, the history of the country, 
its institutions, its demography, the different 
branches of production, trade, transportation, 
labour, finance, education, etc—in brief, a 
comprehensive study within the limits of a 
single volume of the social and economic con- 
dition of the Dominion. This new edition 
has been thoroughly revised throughout and 
includes in all its chapters the latest informa- 
tion available up to the date of going to 
press. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazette from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue of February, 1933, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1932. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the sev- 
eral countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 
latest figures are not for relatively recent dates. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this monthly article are taken as far as pos- 
sible directly from the government publica- 
tions of the various countries concerned, while 
information as to particular disputes is ob- 
tained for the most part from newspaper re- 
ports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in August 
was 25 and 11 were in progress from the pre- 
vious month, making a total of 36 disputes in 
progress during August, involving 29,200 work- 
ers with a time loss of 142,000 working days for 
the month. 

Of the 25 disputes beginning in August, 3 
were over proposed wage reductions, 4 over 
other wage questions, 10 on questions respect- 
ing the employment of particular classes or 
persons, 3 on other questions of working ar- 
rangements, 3 over questions of trade union 
principle and 2 were due to sympathetic action. 
Settlements were reached in 20 disputes, of 
which 4 were in favour of workers, 11 in favour 
of employers and 5 were settled by com- 
promise. In two other disputes work was re- 
sumed pending negotiations. 


France 


During the first quarter of 1933 there were 
37 disputes in January, involving 7,087 work- 
ers; 33 in February involving 3,611 workers; 
and 32 in March involving 23,512 workers. 
Results of these disputes were: 12 in favour 
of workers, 31 in favour of employers, 22 
ended in compromises and 37 were untermin- 
ated or the result not yet known. 


Switzerland 


During the first half of 1933, there were 24 
disputes involving 85 establishments and 1,475 
workers, with a time loss of 32,197 working 
days. 


New Zealand 


The number of disputes during the first half 
of 1933 was 11, involving 33 firms and 3,147 
workers, with a time loss of 67,359 working 
days and an approximate loss in wages of 
£58,970. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in July 
was 165, and 182 were in effect at the end of 
the month. The number of workers involved 
in disputes in effect at the end of the month 
was 110,032 and the time loss 2,143,085 work- 
ing days during the month of July. 

Delay in reaching an agreement as to the 
code for conditions governing the bituminous 
coal mining industry under the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act was the cause of a ces- 
sation of work of 30,000 bituminous coal miners 
in western Pennsylvania September 14. The 
code was signed September 19 and an agree- 
ment between soft coal operators and the 
United Mine Workers signed September 21, 
covering 340,000 workers throughout the whole 
bituminous field. This number, when added to 
those already under contract, brings the total 
to 500,000 bituminous coal miners under 
agreement. The signing of the agreement 
however did not end the strike as the 30,000 


strikers were joined by 45,000 others demand- 


ing that coal mines which were subsidiaries 
of steel companies, and whose output was used 
directly by such companies, should also come 
under the code. This was granted in most 
respects, but they also asked full union recog- 
nition, and although about 25,000 returned 
to work by October 3 there were still 50,000 
on strike at that time. About 15,000 steel 
workers in Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
were also out in sympathy with the coal 
miners. 

Several thousand gill-net salmon fishermen 
on the Columbia River, after a week’s strike 
for higher prices for fish, returned to work 
September 20, and accepted the prices offered 
by the packers. 

No report of a settlement of the strike of 
10,000 broadsilk workers at Paterson, New 
Jersey, reported in the last issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, has been noted. During Sep- 
tember between 10,000 and 15,000 workers in 
the silk dyeing industry at Paterson and other 
neighbouring centres also went out on strike, 
demanding increased wages and other conces- 
sions. 

A three weeks’ strike of 25,000 underwear 
workers in New York City was settled Sep- 
tember 25, through the mediation of National 
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Recovery Administration officials, and a two- 
year agreement was signed between the manu- 
facturers association and the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, providing 
for closed shop, a 374 hour week and wages 
of $17 and $21 per week. 

About 10,000 workers in the men’s neck- 
wear industry in New York City went on 
strike September 6, demanding higher wages. 
By September 15, a settlement had been 
reached with manufacturers of the higher 
grades of neckwear. 

At the end of September, several thousand 
tool and die makers employed in the auto- 
mobile manufacturing industry at Detroit, 
Flint and Pontiac, Michigan, as well as work- 
ers in automobile assembly plants at Chester, 
Pennsylvania, and Edgewater, New Jersey, 
were on strike for higher wages and other de- 
mands. 

A strike of 5,000 toy and doll makers in New 
York City lasted five weeks and was settled 
September 30, through the N.R.A. Labour 


Board, by the granting of increased wages and 
a 40-hour week. 


Painters in New York City, numbering 
15,000, went out on strike September 19, de-) 
manding a higher daily wage with a change 
from an 8 to a 6 hour day and the abolition 
of overtime. The strike was settled by the 
local chairman of the N.R.A. Labour Board 
and it was agreed to work a 35-hour week in 
five days, with a wage rate of $9 per day (an 
increase of $1 per day) and double time for 
overtime. 


Twelve thousand truck drivers in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, were on strike for a 
week, but the dispute was settled through 
N.R.A. officials when the international union 
agreed to grant 2» new charter to the strikers 
whose leaders had seceded from the union 
three months previously. 

Grain elevator employees at Buffalo, New 
York, after a three weeks’ strike were success- 
ful September 14 in securing union recognition. 





Motor Vehicle Transportation in Canada, 1930 


Statistics of the operations of motor vehicles 
engaged in the transportation of persons and 
goods were secured for the first time in con- 
nection with the Census of Merchandising and 
Service Establishments taken in connection 
with the Seventh Decennial Census. The data 
shown in this bulletin cover the operations of 
common carriers only engaged in long distance 
transportation during the year 1930. As the 
census year is the only period for which sta- 
tistics have yet been collected, it is not pos- 
sible to determine from the figures presented 
the developments that are taking place in 
the field of motor transportation. 

Receipts amounting to $16,033,100 were 
secured by the 1,463 motor transport enter- 
prises which reported their activities for the 
year 1980. These concerns employed 3,251 
full-time employees and paid out $3,921,200 
in salaries and wages. The greatest revenue 
from motor transportation was secured by 
concerns operating in the province of Ontario. 
Receipts of $11,078,700 were reported by 957 
operators of motor vehicles for hire in On- 
tario. Eighty-four concerns in British Colum- 
bia reported receipts of $1,682,200 and 110 in 
Quebec province reported $1,632,200. 

The revenue from motor freight trucking 
in Canada amounted to $8,013,700 in 1980 and 
the receipts of concerns engaged in hauling 
milk, cream and other farm products amounted 
to an additional $1,869,900. Thus the total 


revenue from motor freighting amounted to 
$9,383,600 in 1980. In the same year the 
revenue secured by steam railways in Canada 
from freight, express and milk amounted to 
$344 109,505. The receipts of motor freight 
and trucking concerns were, therefore, 2-72 
per cent of the freight, express and milk 
revenue of steam railways. It must be em-' 
phasized, however, that the statistics for motor 
transportation do not cover the operations of 
private carriers, such as the fleets of motor 
trucks operated in inter-city traffic by mer- 
cantile companies. If figures were available 
to show the amount of goods transported in 
private motor carriers, the competition be- 
‘ween motor and steam transportation systems 
could be more accurately determined. 

Motor passenger carriers are classified under 
two headings—bus lines and stage lines. The 
former includes motor transportation concerns 
engaged in serving territory contiguous to a 
centre of population, while the latter includes 
those concerns operating between centres of 
population. The combined receipts of bus and 
stage lines in 1930 were $6,649,500, which was 
9-95 per cent of the passenger receipts of 
steam railways in the same period. Again it 
must be noted that no information is avail- 
able to show the extent to which the trans- 
portation of persons in private automobiles 
has affected the passenger revenues of steam 
railways. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND IN 1933 


HE Legislature of Prince Edward Island, 

which was in session from March 1 to 

April 6, 1933, enacted the following laws of 
interest to labour. 

An amendment to ‘The Electrical Inspection 
Act exempts the City of Charlottetown from 
the operation of the Act as long as it has in 
force a by-law which provides for electrical 
inspection conforming to the standards laid 
down in the Canadian Electrical Code and 
which requires no fees to be paid except for 
licensing of contractors and workmen. Fail- 
ing such by-law, the Act is to be in force in 
Charlottetown. In incorporated towns the 
Act is to be in effect superseding all by-laws 
relating to electrical inspection enacted 
therein. ae 

The Public Vehicle Act requires drivers of 
public vehicles to be at least 21 years of age, 
of good moral character, fully competent to 
operate the vehicles under their charge and 
to hold licences under the Highway Traffic 
Act. Owners or operators of public vehicles 
used in the transportation of persons or 
property as common carriers for compensation 
are forbidden to cause or allow any driver or 
operator of such public vehicle to work, as 
driver or operator, for more than ten hours in 
any twenty-four hour period. 

An amendment to the Old Age Pension Act 
charges the Minister of Education and Public 
Health with the administration of the Act, and 
also empowers the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to appoint three persons to constitute 
a Board of Pension Commissioners to con- 
sider and decide upon applications for pen- 
sions and having authority to take con- 
veyances of, hold, and dispose of, real estate 
for the purposes of the Act. 

The Parents’ Maintenance Act provides 
legal machinery to compel children to support 
aged or infirm parents. Proceedings under 
the Act may be taken by the parent or other 
person with the consent of the Attorney- 
General, by the governing body of an insti- 
tution of which the parent is an inmate, or by 
a local authority or commission acting under 
any law for the payment of old age pensions. 

The Insurance Act requires persons carry- 
ing on the business of insurance to be licensed. 
Certain exceptions are made, however, in- 
cluding employees’ mutual benefit societies, 
and trade unions which have insurance funds 
for the benefit of their own members. The 
sections dealing with accident and sickness 
insurance set forth certain statutory condi- 
tions to be included in every policy. These 
provide, among other things, that where a 
bodily injury or sickness insured against 


happens to the insured while he is tem- 
porarily engaged in an occupation which is 
more hazardous than that stated in the policy 
to be his occupation the liability under the 
policy is limited to the amount which the 
premium paid would have purchased for the 
more hazardous occupation. On the other 
hand, if the insured changes his occupation 
to one classified as less hazardous than that 
stated in the policy, he may on another re- 
quest to the insurer obtain a new policy for 
the unexpired term at the lower rate of 
premium applicable to his new occupation 
and receive a refund for the difference in 
premium. That portion of the Act which 
deals with automobile insurance contains sec- 
tions similar to those enacted in a number of 
provinces. These provisions, as adopted this 
year in Alberta, were summarized in the July 
issue of the Lasour GazeTTe at page 699. 
An Act to amend The Public School Act 
adds a clause providing that parents con- 
demned to pay the fine of $20 imposed by the 
Act for failure to send their children to school 
shall, in default of immediate payment, be 
imprisoned for a term not exceeding 30 days. 





Observance of a 44-hour week was among 
the specifications recently published by the 
Ontario Government in connection with the 
letting of the annual contract for the printing 
of the Ontario Gazette and for printing re- 
quired by the provincial legislature. 

The Hon. Premier Henry stated concerning 
this stipulation that the Government was 
merely calling for a six-day week with a half 
day on Saturdays, and had not under con- 
templation any policy for a short working 
week. The premier recalled, however, that in 
connection with the construction of the East 
Block of government buildings at Toronto, 
the 40-hour week had been observed in order 
to give employment to more workers. 





The Bureau of Occupational Diseases of the 
Ohio Department of Health, which was estab- 
lished at the end of 1932 to take over the 
functions of the former Division of Industrial 
Hygiene created in 1913, has issued a report on 
the compensation paid for occupational diseases 
in the State in 1932. The report states that 
1,169 cases of occupational disease were notified 
of which 1,069 were compensable, 90 were non- 
compensable and 10 were acute mishaps classi- 
fied under accidents. In general, dermatitis 
accounts for 70 to 80 per cent of the total 
cases reported; lead poisoning and tenosyno- 
vitis of the wrist tendons come next, represent- 
ing about 15 per cent each. 
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CODES OF FAIR COMPETITION IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES aN THE 
UNITED STATES 


TOTAL of eighteen codes of fair com- 
petition had been approved by the 
President of the United States at the end of 
August under the provisions of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. (The text of the so- 
called “Blanket Code” was given in the Lasour 
Gazerte, August, page 785; and particulars of 
the Cotton Textile Code appeared on page 908 
of the last issue.) These codes were set up in 
a wide variety of industries; the effective date 
varied from immediate adoption’ to nearly 3 
weeks after approval. 

The following provision is incorporated in 
all codes: 

(1) That employees shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, and shall be 
free from the interference, restraint or coercion 
of employers of labour, or their agents, in the 
designation of such representatives or in self- 
organization or in other concerted activities for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection; (2) that no employee 
and no one seeking employment shall be required 
as a condition of employment to join any com- 
pany union or to refrain from joining, organ- 
izing, or assisting a labour organization of his 
own choosing; and (3) that employers shall com- 
ply with the maximum hours of labour, minimum 
rates of pay, and other conditions of employ- 
ment, approved or prescribed by the President. 

All codes approved provide for the exclusion 
of minors under specified ages from employ- 
ment, the usual provision being for the ex- 
clusion of minors under age 16. However, in 
the lumber industry the minimum age for em- 
ployment is 18 with certain exceptions, and 
in the coat. and suit industry no minor under 
the age of 18 may be employed in manu- 
facturing while those over 16 years of age may 
be employed in non-manufacturing. 

The codes adopted at the end of August 
were in the following industries: Cotton and 
rayon textiles; shipbuilding and ship repairing; 
wool textiles; coats and suits; electrical manu- 
facturing; corset and brassiere industry; lace 
industry; legitimate theatrical industry; fish- 
ing-tackle industry; iron and_ steel in- 
dustry; lumber and timber-products industries; 
petroleum industry; photographic manufactur- 
ing industry; automobile manufacturing; 
hosiery industry; men’s clothing industry; 
rayon and synthetic-yarn production. i 


Code for Soft Coal Industry 


A code of fair competition for the bitu- 
minous coal mining industry in the United 
States under the provisions of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act was signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on September 18. Machinery 


for the settlement of labour disputes within 
the industry is provided in the code, which 
also includes trade terms and equitable prac- 
tices designed to benefit operators, miners and 
the consuming public. Other main provisions 
of the code are as follows: 

Employees are guaranteed the right to organ- 
ize and to bargain collectively. 

The code provides for a forty-hour week of 
five days of eight hours each. 


Coal shall be weighed and the miner paid 
on a basis of 2,000 or 2,240 pound tons (hitherto 
coal in any southern mines has been paid for 
by the mine car and not by tonnage rates). 


Minimum wages for inside skilled labour 
and minimum wages for outside unskilled 
labour are laid down by districts in the various 
coal producing states. The rates range from 
$3.75 a day in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, to $5.63 in Montana. The country 
is divided into sixteen wage districts. The net 
amount of wages shall be paid semi-monthly 
in lawful money or par check at the option of 
the operators. Any deduction in pay (this 
refers to union dues and deductions for rent, 
light, power and other items) if not a matter 
of agreement, shall be in conformity with such 
general rules and regulations as the adminis- 
trator may prescribe for the purpose of pre- 
venting unfair deductions, or those which may 
in effect lower the rates of pay provided in 
the contract. 

Employees other than maintenance or super- 
visory men shall not be required as a condition 
of employment to live in homes rented from 
the employer. 

No employee shall be required as a condition 
of employment to trade at the store of the 
employer. 

For purposes of administration the codes 
divide the soft coal territory into five divisions 
with autonomy within each group under 
divisional code authorities. 

A National Bituminous Coal Industrial 
Board is established from among the divisional 
code authorities “to consider and make recom- 
mendations to the divisional code authorities 
and to the President as to any amendments 
of the code or other measures which may 
stabilize and improve the conditions of in- 


dustry and promote the public interest 
therein.” 
The Code was to become operative on 


October 2 and to remain in effect until April 
1, 1934, “and thereafter in the absence of the 
exercise of the power reserved to the President 
in Article X, subject to the exercise of the 
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option, after thirty days’ notice to the admin- 
istrator, by any coal producer to withdraw his 
consent after April 1, 1934, to the further en- 
forcement of the code, as a code to which he 
has voluntarily given his consent.” 


Proposed Social Measures in U.S.A. 


The Hon. Frances Perkins, United States 
Secretary of Labour, in the course of an 
address given at New York on October 2, 
advocated unemployment insurance and other 
measures for meeting future industrial depres- 
sions, as follows: Social and industrial pro- 
visions for old age; public works or govern- 
ment expenditure planned in advance for 
stimulating employment and business in time 
of early slack in employment; free public em- 
ployment exchanges on a national scale; 
development by industry of means for em- 
ployment stabilization; an agricultural program 
integrated with industry; adult education. 

The Secretary of Labour stated her prefer- 
ence for a compulsory rather than a voluntary 
system of unemployment insurance, believing 
it would provide an incentive to employers to 
stabilize employment, in the same way that 
workmen’s compensation tends to promote in- 
dustrial safety. Such a system, she said, would 
to a large extent, relieve the community of the 
cost of poor relief. 

Non-Profit 


Corporation to Distribute 


Necessaries of Life 


On October 1 the President announced the 
creation of a non-profit corporation to buy 
and distribute the necessaries of life to the 
destitute during the coming winter. The pur- 
pose of the organization is not only to pro- 
vide the unemployed with food, clothing and 
fuel, but also to relieve the congested mar- 
kets for these commodities of their surplus 
stocks. The Federal Relief Administrator, Mr. 
Harry L. Hopkins, has been appointed chair- 
man. It was stated that the sum of $330,000,- 
000 remaining from the federal relief appro- 
priation would be applied to the purposes of 
the new corporation. 


Public Works 


In a recent address Mr. Harold L. Ickes, 
Public Works Administrator and Secretary of 
the Interior, stated that there are now before 
the Public Works Administration enough 
worthy projects to consume the full amount 
of $3,300,000,000 which the government was 
authorized to borrow and to spend and that 
allotments of funds, as distinguished from 
sums actually expended, amount to about 
$1,500,000,000, or nearly half of the sum in- 
volved. “The stupendous amount of $3,300,- 
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000,000,” Mr. Ickes stated, “cannot be put 
into actual construction in a week or a month 
if the taxpayers are going to get their money’s 


‘worth and the intent of Congress is to be 


carried out. But men and women are con- 
tinuously being put back to work in an in- 
telligent and orderly manner. 

“In order that the relationship between 
the Public Works Administration and _ the 
States and municipalities may be clearly un- 
derstood, let me point out that the Federal 
Government may contribute up to 30 per 
cent of the total cost of the labour and ma- 
terial entering into any State or municipal 
project. This is an outright grant for which 
the government demands no repayment. The 
State or municipality must furnish the bal- 
ance of the capital needed. It may do this 
from its own revenues or it may borrow it 
from the Federal Government as a secured 
loan. For instance the government may ad- 
vance money on a bridge if tolls are charged 
for the use of the bridge; valid bonds may 
be given to secure the advance. Or money 
may be loaned on a water-works, if the rates 
assessed against the users of the water are 
placed in a fund for the payment of interest 
and amortization. Future tax money may 
also be pledged as security to the Federal 
Government where it is shown there is 
authority to do so legally and the taxes are 
collectable. But the Administrator cannot 
fitfully abet any local government in incur- 
ring indebtedness beyond ‘prudently estim- 
ated revenue.’ The Special Board of Public 
Works has fixed upon 4 per cent as a fair 
interest charge for money loaned upon any 
State or municipal enterprise. The only con- 
dition imposed, aside from the fact that bor- 
rower must be solvent, is that the sum loaned 
must be amortized within the reasonable life 
of the project; but in no case shall the period 
of amortization be longer than thirty years.” 

On September 27th, Secretary Ickes stated 
that thus far federal approval had been given 
to 1,841 road projects, which are calculated, 
when in full swing, to employ about 148,000 
men. Contracts have been awarded on about 
half of this number. : 

The Coal Age (New York) contained in its 
issues for July and August two _ illustrated 
articles describing the methods in use in the 
coal mines of Nova Scotia, by S. C. Mifflen, 
of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation. | 
The first article deals with the problems 
caused by the “weak and heavy top,” mak- 
ing longwall and mechanization imperative. 
The second article gives details of the long- 
wall, steel arches and posts in use in Nova 
Scotia. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1932 


hee last report of the Workmen’s Com- 

pensation Board of Nova Scotia reviews 
the administration of the Act during the 
calendar year 1932. It contains also a sum- 
mary of activities since the legislation came 
into operation on January 1, 1917, and presents 
the completed statistics for the year 1931. 

During 1932, the total number of accidents 
reported to the Board was 5,312, as compared 
with 6,849 in 1931, or a reduction of 1,537. 
The total cost of all accidents for 1982 under 
Part I of the Act is ‘estimated at nearly 
$944,000, exclusive of administration expenses 
and the cost of safety associations. The 5,312 
reported accidents are classified as follows: 
fatal accidents (claim established) 31; fatal 
accidents (pending adjustment) 4; fatal acci- 
dents (claim non-compensable or disallowed) 
6; partial disability, 169; total disability (seven 
days or over) 3,832; accidents involving med- 
ical aid only, 1,897; accidents pending adjust- 
ments, 38; non-compensable accidents (other 
than fatal) 335. 

The provisional statement of income and 
expenditure during 1932 shows that the amount 
paid for medical aid in all classes was $53,- 
965.46; while $8,799.97 was paid to safety asso- 
ciations. The administration expenses for 
19382 amounted to $84,865.89 and the ratio of 
administration expense to the compensation 
cost of accidents for the sixteen years opera- 
tion of the act was 7.72 per cent. 

For industries under Part I of the Act the 
total income for the year 1982, actual and 
estimated, amounted to $797,391.44, and the 
estimated expenditure for the same period 
was $1,037,564.58, showing a deficit for the 
year’s operations of $240,173.14. The surplus 
carried forward from prior years was $258,- 
442.05, less $15,000 for doubtful accounts, 
or a net surplus of $238,442.05. 

Of the nine industries under the Act—Min- 
ing, lumbering, iron and steel, manufacturing 
(n.e.s.) building and _ construction, public 
utilities and transportation—the first-named 
counted heavily in both income and expend- 
iture statistics. The net revenue accruing 
from assessments from the mining industry 
totalled $377,119.93, while the estimated ex- 
penditure for this industry was $515,656.26, 
of which amount $74,854.91 was for compen- 
sation paid other than pensions; $71,150.84 
was transferred to reserves for pension awards; 
$312,092.36 was for compensation estimated 
‘outstanding; the balance being for industry’s 
proportion for medical aid, safety associations, 
and administration. The deficit for 1932 was 
offset by balances of prior years. 


During 1932, compensation was paid to 3,332 
workmen injured and wholly disabled for seven 
days and upwards. At the end of the year 
persons receiving compensation for 1932 and 
prior years in the form of a monthly pension 
were as follows: widows, 519; children under 
16 years, 894; dependent mothers, 78; depend- 
ent fathers, 30; other dependants, 17; work- 
men disabled for life (partially or wholly) 831. 

There were 5,081 accidents in 1932 for which 
compensation was paid. Of this number, 833 
were for claims partially disposed of; 31 were 
fatal cases, 169 involved permanent disability ; 
2,666 temporary disability; and 1,382 entailed 
medical aid only. 

The completed statistics for 1931 indicate the 
accidents compensated by classes, month of 
occurrence of compensated accidents; time 
loss, average wage and average age by classes, 
nature of injuries by classes, causes of acci- 
dents, etc. 


Summary of Sixteen Years’ Administration. 
—During the sixteen years from the beginning 
of 1917 to the end of 1932, accidents in the 
industries within the jurisdiction of the Board 
to the number of 114,317 were reported. Dur- 
ing that time 1,427 workmen were fatally in- 
jured. The amount actually paid to workmen 
or their dependants and for medical aid during 
the sixteen years from the beginning of 1917 
to the end of 1982 was $11,035,348.91, and the 
amount required at the end of 1932 for the 
purpose of paying life and other pensicns and 
compensation to disabled workmen, and for 
medical aid, was $6,916,683.15. The total cori-: 
pensation paid or payable to workmen and 
their dependants and for medical aid for the 
sixteen years amounts to $17,952,032.06. That 
amount does not, however, represent the entire 
cost of the accidents for the sixteen year 
period, as the administration expense and cost 
of safety associations are not included. There 
were 773 widows to whom pensions for life or 
until remarriage were awarded; 1,811 chilaren 
under sixteen years of age were awarded 
monthly pensions while under that age; de- 
pendent mothers and fathers to the number of 
406 were awarded compensation, 34 members 
of the family other than widows, children and 
parents, but who were wholly or partly de- 
pendent upon the earnings of deceased work- 
men at the time of their respective deaths, re- 
ceived benefits, and life pensions were award- 
ed to 4,053 workmen who were disabled, either 
wholly or partially, for hfe. 

Prior to January 1, 1920, medical aid was not 
furnished to injured workmen except in special 
cases. Since that date injured workmen have 
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been entitled to free medical, aid for thirty 
days from date of disability, and during the 
thirteen years that have elapsed the cost of 
medical aid was $1,024,686.32. In the mining 


and iron and steel classes the greater portion 
of medical aid in connection with those classes 
is furnished under medical aid schemes and 
consequently is not furnished by the Board 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1932 


HE sixteenth annual report of the 
British Columbia Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, for the calendar year, 1932, 
notes a further reduction in industrial activity 
throughout the province as compared with 
1931, there being a reduction of 10°3 per 
cent in the number of employing firms, and of 
20 per cent in the number of employees pro- 
tected under the Act. At the close of 1931 
the number of firms operating was 8,565, and 
at the end of 1932 there were 7,654 firms in 
operation. In 1931 there were approximately 
150,000 employed workers under the statute. 
The reduction in the number of employees 
for 1932 is estimated at 20 per cent. The pay- 
roll of all industries under the Act during 
1932 is provisionally estimated at $120,000,000 
while in 1931 it was $140,955,102. New firms 
commencing operations in 1932 numbered 
736. Employers to the number of 108 re- 
entered business during the year. Eight-nine 
firms whose operations were not compulsorily 
under the Act had its benefits extended to 
their workmen. After deducting the firms who 
discontinued operating during the year there 
was a net decrease of 911 firms during the 
year 1932. 


Benefits and Assessments—The administra- 
tive processes of the Act with respect to the 
levying of assessments and the consequent 
paying of benefits for industrial injuries are 
reviewed in the light of a recent case wherein 
the validity of increased assessments was 
challenged by certain employers (Lasour 
Gazerte, March, 1932, page 294 and July, 
1933, page 749). The Board outlines its own 
position in this matter as follows: “The com- 
pensation for widows, children, and other 
dependents of workmen killed in industry is 
fixed by the Statute, and does not fluctuate 
up or down with rising or falling wages. 
Similarly, it takes as much per case to provide 
medical attention and hospital care and burial 
in periods of low wages as in more prosperous 
times. Compensation for time-loss to in- 
jured workmen, on the other hand, is based 
on average earnings at the time of accident, 
and consequently at all times bears a definite 
relationship to the assessments levied in re- 
spect to their actual earnings. A severe break 
occurred in the wage scale during the past 
three years, necessitating an upward revision 


in a number of our assessment rates. When 
wages were $100 per month an assessment 
rate of 2 per cent yielded $2 per month in 
assessments. When wages fell to $25 per 
month, as occurred in certain occupations, a 
2 per cent rate would yield only 50 cents per 
month in assessments. To provide $2 in 
assessments it would require a rate of 8 per 
cent. Witha $100 expenditure in pay-roll four 
men may now be put to work for a month 
in some industries where formerly only one 
could be exposed to the hazards of the work 
for that pay-roll outlay. 

“Tt is clear from the foregoing that the 
rates of assessment must rise in periods of 
low wages in order to provide sufficient 
revenue to take care of the fixed benefits 
under the Act. The necessity for increasing 
the assessments by additional levies made in 
1931 was, with the present method of distribu- 
tion of the cost of medical aid, questioned by 
a group of seventeen employers engaged in 
the logging industry. A writ was issued and 
the validity of the additional assessments and 
medical aid distribution were upheld by the 
trial Judge early in 1932. An appeal was 
taken to the Court of Appeal of this Prov- 
ince with respect to medical aid and that 
Court has since confirmed the decision of the 
trial Judge, but the plantiffs have obtained 
leave to appeal to the Privy Council. Since 
the Act came into effect, sixteen years ago, 
the cost of medical aid, so far as the em- 
ployers contribute to same, has been distri- 
buted to the classes out of which the accidents 
arose. The effect of plaintiffs’ contention is 
that the non-hazardous industries should bear 
not only their own medical-aid costs, but a 
share of the cost arising from accidents in the 
hazardous industries. The costs of the trial 
and appeal have been a heavy charge on the 
Accident Fund.” 


Extent of Protection—Under this heading a 
summary is presented of the benefits of the 
legislation since its enactment. Claims to the 
number of 397,263 have been filed under the 
Act during the past sixteen years, or an 
average of 24,829 for each year. During those 
years 3,432 workmen met with fatal injuries, . 
and 9,641 were totally or partially disabled 
for life as a result of accidents at work. At 
the end of 1932 there were in receipt of pen- 
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sions 793 widows, 944 children, 128 dependent 
mothers, 35 dependent fathers, and 31 other 
dependents. In addition, 1,988 partially or 
totally disabled workmen were in receipt 
of regular monthly cheques for amounts vary- 
ing with the extent of their permanent dis- 
abilities. In all, 3,919 persons were at the end 
of 19382 recipients of monthly payments as a 
consequence of fatal and disabling accidents 
which have occurred in the past sixteen years. 
Approximately 1,500 workmen, in addition, 
were receiving temporary time-loss compen- 
sation at any given time during 1932. Of all 
the workmen whose claims were disposed of 
in 1932, only 410 alleged that they were en- 
titled to receive insurance or benefits from any 
other source to carry them over lay-off periods 
necessitated by industrial accidents. Over 95 
per cent relied on workmen’s compensation for 
the protection they required. 


Accident Statistics—A further decrease in 
the number of accident claims was recorded 
for 1932. The figures for the past five years 
were as follows: 32,793 in 1928; 36,750 in 1929; 
33,285 in 1930; 25,877 in 1931; and 19,011 in 
1932. Claims in respect of fatal accidents also 
declined. Figures in respect to the fatalities 
were as follows: 251 in 1928; 253 an 1929; 277 
in 1930; 125 in 1931; and 106 in 1932. Ap- 
proximately 2,000 other accidents occurred in 
which the injuries were such that physicians’ 
services were not required and less than three 
days’ time-loss per case was sustained by the 
workmen. First-aid attendance was sufficient 
to meet the requirements of these cases. Of 
all the cases disposed of in 1932, 31 per cent 
concerned workmen in the lumbering industry 
in its various branches; 14 per cent were in 
general manufacturing and delivery; 8 per 
cent were in construction work; 8 per cent 
were in the railroading groups; 7 per cent in 
coal mining; 7 per cent in municipal employ- 
ment; 6 per cent in metal-mining; and all 
other cases 19 per cent. Of the fatal accidents, 
37 per cent were in lumbering; 13 per cent in 
coal mining; 12 per cent in metal mining; 


Mine Regulations 


Revised rules for mines in Saskatchewan, 
issued under the Coal Mines Safety and Wel- 
fare Act (Revised Statutes of Saskatchewan, 
1930, chapter 222) were approved by an Order 
in Council dated July 31, 1933, and published 
in the Saskatchewan Gazette, September 15, 
1933. The original “General Rules for all 
Mines” were contained in the Schedule to the 
Act and were reproduced on page 78 of the 
1930 supplement to the federal Depariment of 
Labour’s publication “Labour Legislation in 
Canada.” 


7 per cent in construction; 5 per cent in gen- 
eral manufacturing and delivery; while 26 per 
cent were in other classes of work. Of the 
fatal and permanently disabling accidents, an 
increasing number each year are of foreign 
birth. In certain hazardous industries a con- 
stantly increasing number of foreign-born are 
being employed. Fifty-six per cent of the 
workmen injured were married. One hundred 
and fifty-five women were among those filing 
claims during the past year. 

The total amount paid out for accident 
compensation and benefits in 1932 was $2,173,- 
189.42. Of this amount, $745,969.97 was ex- 
pended in the lumbering and allied group. 
The total wage loss due to accidents in 1932 
was $1,638,447.32, and the total number of 
days lost was 504,034. . 


Accident Prevention—On this subject the 
report observes: “The old doctrine that each 
industry had its hazards and that those who 
entered it assumed the risk with the job has 
been supplanted by a more humane and ‘con- 
structive policy. Workmen’s compensation 
has spread the cost of accidents over industry. 
The object of accident-prevention is to elim- 
inate the causes of accidents. The technique 
of safety is being studied by groups of thought- 
ful operators, with the general result that 
their assessment rates have remained low. 
During the past ten years the logging industry 
is one that has grown steadily more hazardous, 
whether measured by the number of days 
worked or the output of logs. This necessarily 
is reflected in increased assessment rates. It 
is well to remember that just to the extent to 
which workmen are killed or crippled will em- 
ployers be required to contribute to the Acci- 
dent Fund. Many employers who realize that 
they are contributors to a mutual insurance 
fund are now selecting workmen who under- 
stand the English language and who can read 
general instructions and can protect themselves 
When a danger-signal or verbal warning is 
given. Undue ‘speeding-up’ is a_ prolific 
cause of accidents.” 


in Saskatchewan 


The new regulations deal with the following 
subjects :— 


Ventilation—Quantity of pure air; mine to 
be divided into districts; air currents not to 
be contaminated or obstructed; doors; in- 
spection of mines before commencement of 
work; operation of fans; barometer; thermom- 
eter and pressure gauge; withdrawal cf work- 
men in case of danger; lamps and lights; 
safety lamps. 


Explosives—Storage and use. 
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Shafts and Winding—Fencing of cld shafts; 
fencing of entrances to shafts; securing of 
shafts; signalling; cover overhead; chains; 
winding apparatus; brake; safety clutch on 
cages; maximum number of persons allowed 
in cage; hand-hold rods; powers of banks- 
man, cager or onsetter; attendance of engine- 
man; option of workmen using shafts; enter- 
ing and leaving cages. 

Machinery and Equipment—Fencing; in- 
ternal combustion engines; carriage of persons 
or explosives on locomotives; ladders. 

Welfare of Workers—Sanitary arrangements; 
drinking water; wash-houses. 

Miscellaneous—Mine stations; manager or 
pit boss to make periodic inspections; inspec- 
tion by nominee of employees; record book of 


inspections; roofs and sides of roads and work- 
ing places; dangerous accumulations of water; 
furnishing of props and timber; fencing un- 
used parts of the mine; manholes, places of 
refuge and stopping places; unlawful entry; 
dangerous acts; intoxicated persons; restric- 
tlons on appointment of persons unable to. 
speak English; loitering; sleeping below 
ground; care of animals used underground; 
duty of miner to examine his working place; 
dangerous condition to be reported; wilful 
damage; compliance with rules and regula- 
tions; non-compliance an offence. 


Electrical Installations —All electrical instal- 
lations and equipment in or about coal mines 
are subject to the inspection and approval of 
the Saskatchewan Power Commission. 





MINIMUM WAGES IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Revised Orders governing Female Employees in Various Industries 


HE Minimum Wage Board of Saskatche- 
wan has revised and _ re-issued its 
Orders Nos. 1-6 governing female employees 
in cities in the Province. Previous regulations 
Nos. 1-5 of the Board were published in the 
Lapour Gazerre, August, 1928, page 851, and 
Order No. 6 in the issue for May, 1932, page 
541. Order No. 6 has been extended from 
time to time. 

The new Orders, which come into force on 
November 1, 1933, have certain provisions in 
common. The sections dealing with the 
keeping of registers, posting of orders and 
penalties are the same as those in the Orders 
issued in 1928. The provision of the 1928 
Orders requiring an employer to give a certi- 
ficate of experience to an inexperienced worker 
leaving his employment is now extended to 
cover all workers. The new regulations also 
contain a clause embodying a 1929 amendment 
to the Minimum Wage Act which requires an 
employer to give two weeks’ notice of ter- 
mination of employment except where the 
employee is discharged for any of the causes 
set forth in s. 3 of the Masters and Servants 
Act. 

The main sections of the new Orders are as 
follows :— 


Orper No. 1—Governing Employment of Females 
in Shops and Stores in Cities of the 
Province. 


1. Hours: 

(a) No person, firm or corporation shall em- 
ploy a female or suffer or permit a female to 
be employed in any shop or store in the cities 
of Moose Jaw, Regina and Saskatoon for a 
greater number of hours than forty-nine in any 
one week or in the cities of North Battleford, 
Prince Albert, Swift Current, Weyburn and 


Yorkton for a greater number of hours thar 
fifty-one In any one week, unless a special per- 
mit in writing has been obtained from the 
secretary of the Board: 

Provided that during the period commencing 
on December 15 and ending on December 31. 
a female may be employed, without a special 
permit, for any number of hours not exceeding: 
fifty-six in any one week. 

(6) When a statutory holiday occurs in any 
week the working hours for that week shall be 
reduced from forty-nine or fifty-one, or the num- 
ber allowed by special permit. as the case may 
be, by the number of working hours during 
which the establishment is closed for business: 
on such holiday.. 


2. Wages: 

(a) Hxperienced Workers: No person, firm 
or corporation shall employ an experienced 
female or suffer or permit an experienced 
female to be employed in a shop or store at 
a rate of wages less than $15.00 per week. 

(b) Adult Learners: Adult learners shall be 
paid not less than $10.00 per week for the first 
six months, not less than $12.00 per week for 
the second six months and not less than $13.50 
per week for the third six months, and there- 
after shall be considered experienced workers 
and shall be paid not less than the minimum 
rate prescribed for experienced workers. 


(c) Minor Learners: Girls under eighteen 
years of age may be employed as minor learners 
and shall be paid not less than $7.00 per week 
for the first six months and not less than $8.00 
per week for the next six months, and there- 
after shall be considered adult learners and 
shall be paid on the scale set out above for 
adult learners. Minor learners shall be con- 
sidered adult learners upon reaching the age of 
eighteen years. 

(d) Millinery, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Fur 
Sewing and Florist Establishments: Excepting 
the provisions of sub-clauses (6) and (c¢) of this 
clause, this Order shall apply to millinery dress- 
making, tailoring, fur sewing and florist estab- 
lishments situated in a shop or store. A proba- 
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tionary period of six months for which no wages 
are stipulated is allowed, after which period an 
inexperienced female employee shall be paid 
wages at a rate not less than $3.00 per week for 
a period of six months, at a rate not less than 
$7.00 per week for the next six months and at 
a rate not less than $12.00 per week for thé 
next six months, and thereafter shall be con- 
sidered to be an experienced worker and shall 
be paid not less than the minimum rate pre- 
scribed for experienced workers. 

(e) Overtime: Wages at not less than the 
minimum rate applicable shall be paid to em- 
ployees, whether experienced or inexperienced, 
for all time worked beyond the maximum num- 
ber of hours provided for by this Order. 

(f) Part Time: When a female whether ex- 
perienced or inexperienced is employed for a 
less number of hours in any one week than that 
provided for by this Order, the minimum wages 
above set forth may be proportionately reduced 
(provided that in no case shall the rate be less 
than twenty cents per hour.) 

(g) Holidays: No reduction for statutory 
holidays shall be made from the minimum wage. 

(h) Meals: Where meals are furnished and 
charged for by the employers the price shall 
not exceed twenty-five cents per meal. 

(i) Method of Payment: Wages shall be paid 
promptly at regular intervals in cash or by cer- 
tified cheque and no earning period shall be 
longer than one month. 

3. Seats: 

Seats shall be provided in the proportion of 
at least one seat for every four female em- 
ployees or fraction thereof. 


‘OrpER No. 2.—Governing Employment of Females 
in Laundries and Factories in cities of the 
Provinee. 


1. Hours: 

(a) No person, firm or corporation shall em- 
ploy a female or suffer or permit a female to be 
employed in any laundry or factory for more 
than forty-eight hours in any one week; and 
the hours of working in any one day shall not 
be later than half-past six o’clock in the after- 
noon unless a special permit in writing has 
been obtained from an inspector under The 
Factories Act. (See The Factories Act, sec- 
tion PPT E Ty ye 

(b) When a statutory holiday occurs in any 
week the working hours for that week shall be 
reduced from forty-eight by the number of 
working hours during which the establishment 
is closed for business on such holiday. 

2. Wages: 

(a) Haperienced Workers: No person, firm or 
corporation shall employ an experienced female 
or suffer or permit an experienced female to be 
employed in a laundry or factory at a rate of 
wages less than $14.00 per week. 

(b) Learners: Learners shall be paid not less 
than $9.50 per week for the first six months and 
not less than $11.50 per week for the second 
‘six months. and thereafter shall be considered 
experienced workers and shall be paid not less 
than the minimum rate prescribed for ex- 
perienced workers. 

(c) Photographic Studios: Female appren- 
tices in photographic studios and work-rooms in 
connection therewith. other than those wholly 
employed in film developing shall be paid wages 
at a rate not less than $5.00 per week for a 
period of three months and for the twelve 


rate of 
learners. 


months following shall be paid the 
wages specified in subclause (b) for 
(d) Knitting, Hat and Wearing Apparel 
Manufactories: learners in knitting, hat and 
wearing apparel manufactories shall be paid 
wages at a rate not less than $7.50 per week 
for a period of three months and for the twelve 
months following shall be paid the rate of 
wages specified in subclause (b) for learners. 


(e) Overtime: Wages at not less than the 
minimum rate applicable shall be paid to em- 
ployees, whether experienced or inexperienced, 
for all time worked beyond the maximum num- 
ber of hours provided for by this Order. 

(f) Part Time: When a female whether ex- 
perienced or inexperienced is employed for a 
less number of hours in any one week, than 
that provided for by this Order, the minimum 
wages above set forth may be proportionately 
reduced, provided that in no case shall the rate 
be less than twenty cents per hour. 

(g) Holidays: No reduction for statutory 
holidays shall be made from the minimum 
wages. 

(h) Meals: Where meals are furnished and 
charged for by the employer the price shall not 
exceed twenty-five cents per meal. 

(i) Method of Payment: Wages shall be paid 
promptly at regular intervals in cash or by cer- 
tified cheque and ro earning period shall be 
longer than one month. : 


OrpER No. 3——Governing Employment of Females 
in Mail Order Houses in the Cities of the 
Province. 


ye ours: 

(a) No person, firm or corporation shall em- 
ploy a female or suffer or permit a female to 
be employed in any mail order house for a 
greater number of hours than forty-eight in 
any one week, unless a special permit in writing 
has been obtained from the secretary of the 
Board. i 

(b) When a statutory holiday occurs In any 
week the working hours for that week shall be 
reduced from forty-eight by the number of 
working hours during which the establishment 
ig closed for business on such holiday. 

2. Wages: 

(a) Experienced Workers: No person, firm 
or corporation shall employ an experienced 
female or suffer or permit an experienced 
female to be employed in any mail order house 
at a rate of wages less than $14 per week. i 

b) Adult Learners: Adult learners shall be 
ott ae less than $9 per week for the first six 
months and not less than $11 per week for the 
second six months, and thereafter shall be con- 
sidered experienced workers and shall be paid 
not less than the minimum rate prescribed for 
experienced workers. 

(ec) Minor Learners: Girls under eighteen 
years of age may be employed as minor learners 
and shall be paid not less than $6 per week for 
the first six months and not less than $7 per 
week for the next six months, and thereafter 
shall be considered adult learners and shall be 
paid on the scale set out above for adult learn- 


ers. Minor learners shall be considered adult 
learners upon reaching the age of eighteen 
years. 


(d) Overtime: Wages at not less than the 
minimum rate applicable shall be paid to em- 
ployees, whether experienced or inexperienced, 
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for all time worked beyond the maximum num- 
ber of hours provided for by this order. 


(e) Part Time: When a female whether ex- 
perienced or inexperienced is employed for a 
less number of hours in any one week, than that 
provided for by this order, the minimum wages 
above set forth may be proportionately reduced 
(provided that in no ease shall the rate be less 
than twenty cents per hour). 

(f) Holidays: No reduction for statutory 
holidays shall be made from the minimum wage. 


(g) Meals: Where meals are furnished and 
charged for by the employer the price shall not 
exceed twenty-five cents per meal. 

(h) Method of Payment: Wages shall be 
paid promptly at regular intervals, in cash or 
by certified cheque and no earning period shall 
be longer than one month. 


Orper No. 4—Governing Employment of 
Females in Hotels, Restaurants and Re- 
freshment Rooms in Cities of the Province. 


l. Hours: 


(a} No person, firm or corporation shall em- 
ploy a female or suffer or permit a female to 
be employed in any hotel, restaurant or refresh- 
ment room or in more than one establishment 
of that class for a greater number or combined 
number of hours than forty-nine in any one 
week, unless a special permit in writing has 
been obtained from the secretary of the Board. 

(6) Twenty minutes uninterrupted time shall 
be allowed for each meal where meals are pro- 
vided as part of remuneration. 


2. Wages: 


(a) Haperienced Workers: No person, firm 
or corporation shall employ an experienced 
female or suffer or permit an experienced 
female to be employed in any hotel, restaurant 
or refreshment room at a rate of wages less 
than $13 per week ($56.35 per month) except 
as a kitchen help, in which case the rate of 
wages shall not be less than $11 per week ($47.65 
per month). 


(b) Learners: Except in the case of kitchen 
employees the rate of wages for learners may 
be less than the minimum rate prescribed for 
experienced workers; provided that learners 
shall be paid not less than $11 per week ($47.65 
per month) for the first three months of em- 
ployment and thereafter shall be considered 
experienced workers and shall be paid not less 
than the minimum rate prescribed for experi- 
enced workers. 

(c) Minors: No female under sixteen years 
of age shall be employed. 

(d) Part Time: When a female whether ex- 
perienced or inexperienced is employed for a 
less number of hours than forty-nine in any one 
week, the minimum wages above set forth may 
be proportionately reduced, provided that in no 
case shall the rate be less than twenty cents 
per hour. 


(e) Method of Payment: Wages shall be paid 
promptly at regular intervals in cash or by 
certified cheque and no earning period shall be 
longer than one month. 


3. Board and Lodging: 


(a) Where twenty-one meals per week and 
seven days’ lodging per week are furnished by 
an employer as part payment of wages, the 
minimum rate of wages shall be $5.25 per week 
($22.75 per month) for experienced workers 


and $3.25 per week ($14.08 per month) for in- 
experienced employees and kitchen employees. 
(b) Where meals only are furnished, the 
minimum rate of wages shall be $7.75 per week 
($33.58 per month) for experienced workers 
and $5.75 per week ($24.92 per month) for in- 
experienced employees and kitchen employees. 
(c) Where lodging only is furnished, the 
minimum rate of wages for experienced workers 
shall be $10.50 per week ($45.50 per month) 
and $8.50 per week ($36.83 per month) for in- 
experienced employees and kitchen employees. 
(d) Where less than twenty-one meals or 
seven days’ lodging are furnished in any week, 
the minimum rate of wages for that week shall 
be the minimum rate applicable under this 
clause plus a sum amounting to not less than 
twenty-five cents for each meal and thirty-five 


cents for each day’s lodging which is not 
furnished. 
OrpdER No. 5-—Governing Employment of 


Females in Beauty Parlours and Barber 
Shops in Cities of the Province. 


1. Hours: 


(a) No person, firm or corporation shall em- 
ploy a female or suffer or permit a female to 
be employed in any beauty parlour or barber 
shop for a greater number of hours than forty- 
eight in any one week unless a special permit 
in writing has been obtained from the secretary 
of the Board. 

(b) When a statutory holiday occurs in any 
week the working hours for that week shall be 
reduced from forty-eight by the number of 
working hours during which the establishment 
is closed for business on such holiday. 

2. Wages: 

- (a) Haperienced Workers: No person, firm 
or corporation shall employ an _ experienced 
female or suffer or permit an experienced female 
to be employed in a beauty parlour or barber 
ameP. at a rate of wages less than $15.00 per 
week. 


(b) Learners: There may be a probationary 
period of three months for which no wages are 
payable, after which the employee shall be paid 
not less than $9.00 per week for the first six 
months, not less than $11.00 per week for the 
second six months and not less than $13.00 per 
week for the third six months, and thereafter 
she shall be considered an experienced worker 
and shall be paid not less than the minimum 
rate prescribed for experienced workers. 


(c) Overtime: Wages at not less than the 
minimum rate applicable shall be paid to em- 
ployees whether experienced or inexperienced 
for all time worked beyond the maximum hours 
provided for by this Order. 


(d) Part-Time: When a female whether ex- 
perienced or inexperienced is employed for a 
less number of hours in any one week than that 
provided for by this Order, the minimum wages 
above set forth may be proportionately reduced, 
provided that in no case shall the rate be less 
than twenty cents per hour. 

(e) Holidays: No reduction for statutory 
holidays shall be made from the minimum wage: 

(f) Meals: Where meals are furnished and 
charged for by the employer the price shall not 
exceed twenty-five cents per meal. 

(g) Method of Payment: Wages shall be paid 
promptly at regular intervals in cash or by cer- 
tified cheque and no earning period shall be 
longer than one month. 
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ORDER No. 6 


1. The minimum rates of wages fixed by the 
Board for workers in shops and stores, laun- 
dries and factories, mail order houses, hotels, 
restaurants and refreshment rooms, beauty par- 
lours and barber shops, are hereby reduced by 
ten per cent where the rate so fixed is less than 
thirteen dollars per week and by fifteen per 
cent where the rate so fixed is thirteen dollars 
per week or over: 

Provided that, where an employee is em- 
ployed for twenty-four hours or more in any 
week but for less than full time, the reduction 
shall not be greater than ten per cent and pro- 
vided further that there shall be no reduction 
in the case of an employee who is employed for 
less than twenty-four hours in any week. 

2. The reductions provided for in this Order 
shall apply to the cash wages of an employee 
after deductions have been made for board and 
lodging, where supplied by her employer. 

3. This Order shall be deemed to have been 
in force on and from the first day of Septem- 


ber, 1933, and shall continue in force until the 
thirty-first day of March, 1934. 


Mr. Gustave Francq, chairman of the 
Women’s Minimum Wage Commission of 
Quebec, announced on October 10 that an in- 
vestigation was under way as to the wages and 
working conditions of female labour employed 
in the chemical and drug industry in Mont- 
real, into the jewellery trade, and into the 
rubber and oilcloth industry. Following the 
Investigation the Commission will convoke a 
conference, under provision of the act, and the 
decisions of the conference will result in the, 
fixing of minimum wages for the different 
categories of female labour. The chemical and 
drug industry investigation so far has revealed | 
that there were about 100 concerns which 
operate in the many branches of the industry. 


Women’s Minimum Wages in United States 


Reference was made in the July issue, page 
671, to the recent advance of minimum wage 
legislation in the United States. Further in- 
formation on this subject is given in a recent 
publication of the Industrial Relations Section 
of Princeton University, (Minimum Wage 
Legislation in the United States). “At no time 
in American history,” it is stated, “has the 
movement toward increasing governmental in- 
tervention in industrial relations moved for- 
ward at such a rapid pace as during the past 
six months. The National Industrial Recovery 
Act has raised a philosophy of social responsi- 
bility for labour conditions previously accepted 
by but an enlightened minority of our in- 
dustrial and political leadership to the level 
of an established national policy. Over- 
shadowed by the sweeping national legislation 
has been the movement toward state mini- 
mum wage laws. Spurred on by the relapse 
of many industries into the disorganization of 
parasitic competition, six states have recently 
enacted laws intended to set a limit to the en- 
croachment on the living standards of women 
and children in industry. Though less spec- 
tacular than the more inclusive federal legis- 
lation, the permanent character of such laws 
greatly increases their importance as indica- 
tions of present trends.” 

The bulletin enumerates some of the problems 
encountered by the administrators of minimum 
wage laws in the United States, as follows: 

It has always been difficult to get the repre- 
sentatives of the employers, the employees, 
and the public to agree on the items to be 
included in a cost-of-living budget. Perhaps 
the most fundamental disagreement in this re- 
spect is concerned with the question whether 
to base the budget on the needs of women 


living alone, supporting others, or living at 
home. Closely connected with the foregoing 
is the need for frequent enough adjustment 
to keep rates in line with the actual cost of 
living. The difficulty of getting able and in- 
terested wage-board members has been an 
ever-present one. For many reasons, ade- 
quate representation of employee interests has 
been hardest to secure. The whole problem 
of adjustments, exceptions, and lower rates 
for minors, learners, and substandard workers 
has been very vexing and has presented dan- 
gerous opportunities for evasion of the law 
on the part of those anxious to find loop- 
holes. Rates for part-time and piece workers 
present complicated problems. The applica- 
tion of minimum rates to home work, so im- 
portant in foreign legislation, has hardly been 
attempted in the United States. 

President Roosevelt, in April this year, sent 
the following message to the Governors of thir- 
teen industrial States which up to that time 
had not passed minimum wage legislation: 
“May I call your attention to the minimum- 
wage law just passed by Legislature of New 
York and approved by Governor Lehman, 
which declares it against public policy for any 
employer to pay women or minors a wage 
which is both less than the fair and reasonable 
value of services rendered and less than suffi- 
cient to meet the minimum cost of living 
necessary for health. This represents a great 
forward step against lowering of wages, which 
constitutes a serious form of unfair competi- 
tion against other employers, reduces the pur- 
chasing-power of the workers, and threatens 
the stability of industry. I hope that similar 
action can be taken by the other States for 
protection of the public interest.” 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


Summary of Proceedings of the 49th Annual Convention 


‘RHE forty-ninth annual convention of the 

Trades and Labour Congress. of 
Canada was convened in the city of Windsor, 
Ont., on September 18, and continued in 
session until September 23. Edward K. 
Hutchison, president of the Essex County 
Trades and Labour Council, who presided at 
the opening session, welcomed the delegates 
on behalf of organized labour, while the civic 
welcome was extended by Mayor Croll. In 
his address the mayor urged higher wages 
saying: “Canada cannot afford to experiment 
with the policy of ‘longer hours and less pay’ 
or its workers will descend to the wage and 
living standards of the workers in the mills 
of Shanghai or the peasantry on the hillside 
rice fields of Japan.’ Mayor Croll reminded 
the delegates that they had the opportunity 
to determine policies beneficial to the entire 
Dominion. 

Mr. F. W. Wilson, M.L.A., Windsor-Walker- 
ville, informed the delegates that relief and 
unemployment were the two main problems 
the government had to contend with, and he 
would watch with interest the plans advocated 
by the Congress for their alleviation. 

Mr. Tom Moore, the president, in his pre- 
liminary remarks, thanked the various speakers 
for their kind words of welcome and compli- 
mented the local arrangement committee for 
the manner in which they had looked after 
the welfare of the delegates. The president 
declared that “organized labour is determined 
that our living standards are not to be 
lowered to the level of the Japanese or the 
Indians. However black are the clouds over- 
head,” he continued, “‘Canada still is as rich 
as in the days of the so-called era of prosper- 
ity; our difficulties are man-made and can be 
man-removed, and, although we haven’t as 
much to live on, we have as much to live for 
as at any time in the history of this great 
country.” 

The first business of the convention was the 
report of the credential committee, which 
reported certificates received from 218 dele- 
gates, the representation being as follows: 
43 delegates representing international organi- 
zations; 1 delegate from a provincial feder- 
ation of labour; 32 delegates from Trades and 
Labour councils; 10 delegates representing 
divisions of railroad telegraphers; 130 dele- 
gates representing local branch unions, and 2 
fraternal delegates representing respectively 
the British Trades Union Congress and the 
American Federation of Labor. Following 
the appointment of convention officers and 


committees, the reports of the executive 
council, provincial executives, federations of 
labour and fraternal delegates to the British 
Trades Union Congress and the American 
Federation of Labour were distributed. 


Report of Executive Council 


The report of the executive council opened 
with a reference to the work carried on during 
the past year, and stated that one of the 
primary objectives of the Congress, was “to 
influence public opinion by peaceful and legal 
methods in favour of organized labour.” 
Then followed a reference to the legislative 
program which had been submitted to the 
Dominion Cabinet on January 27, (LABOUR 
Gazerte, February, 1933, page 175). The 
session of Parliament 1932-1933 was next re- 
viewed, reference being made to certain 
matters dealt with under the following head- 
ings: (a) Unemployment and unemployment 
relief; (b) economic councils; (c) hours of 
labour; (d) railways and harbours; (e) 
Canada Shipping Act; (f) Admiralty Act, Bill 
No. 66; (g) League of Nations and Interna- 
tional Labour Organization; (h) Imperial 
Economic Conference and trade agreements; 
(i) immigration; (j) Criminal Code amend- 
ments; (k) legalizing of sweepstakes; (J) grant 
for cadet training; (m) taxation and financial 
matters; (n) banking credits and currency; 
(o) salary deductions for government em- 
ployees; (p) radio broadcasting; (q) the Tariff 
Board; (r) old age pensions, and (s) the coal 
combine. 

The executive committee reviewed pro- 

vincial activities, summarizing the reports of 
the provincial executive committees and 
federations of labour, and outlining the legis- 
lative enactments of the various provincial 
legislatures of interest to labour. 
- The report recorded the appreciation of the 
executive officers for the co-operation given 
by the general officers of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and affiliated national and 
international unions, and noted the exchange 
of fraternal delegates with the British Trades 
Union Congress and the American Federation 
of Labor. Mention was made of the various 
organizations with which the Congress has 
direct affiliation, and a synopsis of the year’s 
activities of some of these bodies was given 
in the report. 

Reference was made to the Congress Jour- 
nal, the official monthly publication, to which 
the affiliated organizations were urged to give 
their support. 
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Under the heading “Congress Headquarters” 
the report stated that the remodelling and 
additions to the building had been proceeded 
with according to authority given by the 1931 
convention, and in carrying out the work cog- 
nizance was taken of the unemployment situ- 
ation amongst the building trades in Ottawa 
and a clause inserted in the contract stipu- 
lating observance of the 6-hour day and 5-day 
week. 

Referring to “union labels,” the executive 
expressed the opinion that they created a 
spirit of co-operation between employer and 
employee. 

Under the caption of “ Public Ownership,” 
the report noted that the labour movement 
had given general support to the Radio 
Broadcasting Commission, but that it opposed 
the proposal for the abolition of local harbour 
commissions and substituting a central na- 
tional commission. 

In regard to the railway situation, especially 
as it affected the publicly owned national sys- 
tem, the executive committee reported that 
they had co-operated with affiliated railroad 
organizations and the four railroad running 
trades brotherhoods in the preparation and 
submission of labour’s representations in re- 
spect to Bill No. 87, which was to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Duff Commis- 
sion for closer co-operation between ‘the two 
railroad systems. 

In reporting on unemployment activities, the 
committee stated that they had used every 
means at their command to carry out the dual 
purpose of securing temporary aid for those in 
need, and of reducing the volume of unem- 
ployment through the adoption of more per- 
manent remedies. 

Under the heading “relief camps,” the re- 
port stated that “in a statement given to the 
press last October, President Moore, while 
recognizing that the acceptance by the Fed- 
eral government of the responsibility to pro- 
vide these men (unemployed single men) 
with food, shelter, clothing and other necessi- 
ties was a step in the direction long urged by 
organized labour, emphatically declared that 
the conditions under which this was done could 
not be accepted as in any way satisfactory.” 
The report further alleged that the clearing of 
land for air ports had been extended to in- 
clude the construction of permanent public 
works, and that “protests made in respect to 
these policies have become common in all 
sections of the country.” 

The next section of the report dealt with 
“International Co-operation,” in which refer- 
ence was made to the President’s attendance 
at the governing body of the International 
Labour Organization in October last; Vice- 
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president Tallon’s attendance at the special 
Tripartite Conference at Geneva in January 
on the reduction of hours, and to the at- 
tendance of vice-president Simpson at the 
regular conference of the International Labour 
Organization in June. In this section mention 
was also made of the attendance by Mr. 
Humphrey Mitchell, M.P., at the biennial 
Congress of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions held in Brussels, Belgium, in 
May (page 1006). 

Referring to Unemployment Insurance, the 
report set out the efforts of the executive 
council to secure co-operation of other organi- 
zations in pressing for the enactment of legis- 
lation on this subject. Before arrangements 
could be completed for a meeting of represen- 
tatives of such bodies as approved of the 
executive’s undertaking the Prime Minister 
made the announcement in Parliament of the 
intention to convene a Federal-Provincial con- 
ference for the purpose of considering con- 
tributory unemployment insurance, and in 
view of this further action on the question 
was deemed unnecessary While immediate 
steps were not taken to inaugurate legislation 
of the desired character, the executive were of 
the opinion that success was within measur- 
able distance, providing that united support 
is given by all sections of the labour move- 
ment. 

In closing their report the executive referred 
to banking and credit and to a written brief 
incorporating the opinions of organized labour 
on this matter which had been presented to 
the Royal Commission on Banking. (This 
report is outlined on page 1003 of this issue.) 

The remainder of the report contained the 
reports of the provincial executive committees 
and federations of labour together with the 
reports of the fraternal delegates. The various 
sections of the report were referred to the 
appropriate committee for consideration and 
recommendation. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


The secretary-treasurer, Mr. P. M. Draper, 
presented the financial statement for the fiscal 
year ended August 31, 1932, which showed 
total receipts from all sources of $41,191.99; 
the total expenditure was $38,034.10, leaving 
a balance of $3,157.89. The paid-up member- 
ship of the Congress is 105,546, as compared 
with 122,129 in the previous year, a loss for 
the year of 16,583. 

In reporting the membership the secretary- 
treasurer stated that “while there is a de- 
crease in the number of paid members, it does 
not mean there has been a decrease in the 
membership of the movement,” and he added, 
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“the continuance of widespread unemploy- 
ment has resulted in thousands being unable 
to pay their monthly dues in their respective 
unions; but for the last 33 years we have 
reported only on those who have paid, and 
there is not one delegate seated at this con- 
vention whose union is in arrears.” 


Resolutions 


Among the resolutions adopted were ithe 
following :— 

Opposing the removal of any restrictions to 
the immigration laws: 

That the Federal Government do imme- 
diately adopt a six-hour day and five-day 
week on all public works in Canada; 

That legislation be enacted to enforce a 
thirty-hour week with no reduction in wages; 

That the Federal Government restore at 
once statutory increases and salaries of all 
civil servants to their former status; 

Enactment of sickness and invalidity insur- 
ance legislation; 

Immediate inauguration of a system of pub- 
lic health insurance; 

That the Federal Government arrange an 
interprovincial conference of premiers for the 
purpose of establishing a uniform work-day 
and work-week in all industries in Canada; 

That the classes of work now exempted un- 
der the Federal Fair Wage Act be brought 
within its scope; 

Amendment of the Canada Shipping Act 
to provide that no ship other than a British 
ship of Canadian registry shall take part or 
engage in the coasting trade of Canada; 

Enactment of legislation to compel pay- 
ment of dividends only on actual capital 
invested ; 

Establishment of a banking system under 
national control; 

Favouring Pate relations with all Beihes 
of the world, provided that their standards of 
living .do not demoralize the Canadian 
standard of living; 

Some scheme of national industrial recovery 
and that labour be represented on all com- 
mittees appointed under such scheme; 

Expressing opposition to war and declaring 
that a referendum vote of the people of Can- 
ada should be taken before a declaration of 
war is made; 

That the Government accept the name sub- 
mitted by the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada as labour’s representative for trustee 
of the Canadian National Railways; 

Payment of wages sufficient to enable the 
worker to maintain a standard of living in 
accordance with the standards in the Lasour 
GAZETTE ; 


Establishment of a central bank; 

Establishment of a system of contributory 
unemployment insurance; 

That the Federal Government take charge 
of Old Age Pensions throughout the Dominion 
and have same applied and paid in all prov- 
inces; 

Shorter hours of labour in industry as a 
means of absorbing the unemployed; 

That the Federal Fair Wages Act be the 
basis of computing the remuneration paid to 
workers in relief camps, and that these camps 
be removed from any semblance of military 
control; 

That the bus and truck industry be placed 
under the control of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners; 

Repeal of Section 98 of the Criminal Code 
of Canada; 

Abolition of the Senate; 

That interest rates on Government bonds, 
preferred stocks, mortgages, etc., be reduced 
to make capital available for industry; 

That the Federal Government proceed with 
the Canadian National Railways terminal at 
Montreal; 

Enactment of legislation providing allow- 
ances for needy mothers and orphans in ail 
provinces where such legislation does not 
exist; 

A forty-hour week for women in factories 
and work shops; 

That superannuation be established for 
“prevailing rates’ employees of the Federal 
Government at the earliest possible time; 

Enactment of legislation making it possible 
for municipal councils to initiate proceedings 
for the removal of any building considered ob- 
jectionable or detrimental to the advancement 
or welfare of the community; 

Co-operative ownership of the machinery 

of production and distribution; 

That the Federal, provincial and municipal 
governments initiate building programs; 

Legislation compelling printing establish- 
ments to conform with the factory regula- 
tions; 

That the Old Age Pensions Act be so ap- 
plied that man and wife will get the full 
amount of pension when their income comes 
within the prescribed sum mentioned in the 
act; 

Appointment of more inspectors under the 
Minimum Wage Board of Ontario; 

That the Quebec Government repeal the 
amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act which reduced the payments made injured 
workmen ; 

Enactment of old age pension legislation in 
Quebec ; 
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That the Quebec Government amend the 
Weekly Day of Rest Act so as to include 
that all persons employed in places of amuse- 
ment operating seven days a week shall be 
entitled to at least one day’s rest of twenty- 
four consecutive hours each week. 


Fraternal Greetings 


Greetings from the American Federation of 
Labour were extended by Mr. James C. Quinn, 
secretary-treasurer of the Central Trades and 
Labour Council of Greater New York City, 
who outlined the advance made by organized 
labour in the United States, paying special 
tribute to the leadership of Samuel Gompers 
and William Green. He also described briefly 
the benefits arising out of the enactment of 
the National Recovery Act. ; 

Mr. John Bromley, ex M-P. for Barrow-in- 
Furness, and vice-president of the British 
Trades Union Congress, extended fraternal 
greetings from that body. In the course of 
his address he urged the delegates to keep up 
the fight for a shorter work week. 


Officers Elected 


In the election of officers the whole execu- 
tive were re-elected without opposition, as 
follows:— 

President, Tom Moore, Ottawa, Ont. (re- 
elected for the fifteenth consecutive term). 

Vice-presidents, P. R. Bengough, Vancouver, 
B.C.; James Simpson, Toronto, Ont., and R. J. 
Tallon, Montreal, Que. 


Secretary-treasurer, P. M. Draper, Ottawa, 
Ont. (re-elected for the thirty-fourth consecu- 
tive term). 

Provincial Executive Committees: Nova 
Scotia: ID. W. Morrison (chairman), Glace 
Bay, and A. M. Sullivan, Halifax (balance of 
committee to be named later). Quebec: L. A. 
Beaudry (chairman), P. Lefevre, G. BR. Brunet, 
J. Cuppello, Montreal. Ontario: (Chas. Ball 
(chairman), Toronto; Rod. Plant, Ottawa; G. 
W. A. O’Dell, Hamilton, ‘and T. Jackson, To- 
ronto. ‘Manitoba: H. Kempster (chairman), J. 
B. Graham, W. B. ‘Lowe, and M. Teminson, 
Winnipeg. Saskatchewan: W. E. Stephenson 
(chairman), Moose Jaw; H. Perry, Regina; 
Alex. M. Eddy, Saskatoon, and H. D. Davis, 
Prince Albert. British Columbia: C. E. Her- 
rett (chairman), Vancouver; R. W. Nunn, 
Victoria; S. D. MacDonald, Prince Rupert, 
and A. D. Maclsaac, Spences Bridge. The 
provinces of New Brunswick and Alberta 
having federations of labour, no committees 
are named. 

Fraternal delegate to the British Trades 
Union Congress, John McLeod, third vice- 
president of the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union, Toronto, Ont. 

Fraternal delegate to the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, Fred J. White, M.P-P., presi- 
dent of the Alberta Federation of Labour, 
Calgary, Alberta. 

The fiftieth convention of the Congress will 
be held next year at Toronto, where the first 
convention was held. 





BRIEF SUBMITTED BY THE TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS TO 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON BANKING 


N behalf of the Trades and Labour Con- 

gress of Canada, Mr. Tom Moore, presi- 
dent, and Mr. P. M.. Draper, secretary- 
treasurer, presented a brief to the Royal Com- 
mission on Banking and Currency, at their 
session in Ottawa on September 12, setting 
forth the views of the Congress on the bank- 
ing system of Canada. 

The brief stated that the Congress, at its 
convention in 1926, had adopted a resolution 
calling for a full investigation into the bank- 
ing system. It recommended that Parliament 
revise the Bank Act at shorter intervals than 
ten years, as at present, and proceeded as 
follows :— 

“Believing that the banking and credit sys- 
tem, controlling as it does the economic destiny 
of practically the entire community, is in its 
nature and manner of functioning actually a 
public utility and that the private banking sys- 
tem, as now constituted, though custodian of 
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the people’s money and savings, is not directly 
responsible to them for its actions, but works 
primarily for profit and dividends for share- 
holders, often with very little consideration for 
the general public welfare, the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada supports the prin- 
ciple of nationalization of the banking system. 
As a forward step toward this end we support 
the establishment of a central bank, believing 
that this is essential to prevent the wide 
fluctuations of exchange rates and to bring 
under state control the power to extend credits 
commensurate with the required needs for the 
development of this country. 

“While we understand that the present 
Bank Act aims to limit interest rates charged 
to seven per cent, in practice this is not always 
so. The absence of penalties for charging 
higher rates and the ease with which com- 
pliance with this provision of the Act is over- 
come, shows the necessity of amendments 
thereto. The lowering of interest rates paid 
to depositors should be made to reflect itself 
in easier credit at lower rates than currently 
charged. 
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“The stagnation of the building industry can 
be largely attributed to the difficulties exper- 
ienced by prospective investors in securing 
mortgage money. KHspecially in the case of 
home owners this should be available at all 
times at low rates of interest and for much 
longer than the existing five year periods. As 
one means towards making money more freely 
available for this purpose we would suggest 
that trust and loan companies should be able 
to discount their mortgages with the proposed 
central bank or some similar government 
authority. 

“The manner in which trust and loan com- 
panies have developed their business along 
parallel lines to that of chartered banks prompts 
the suggestion that, under proper safeguards, 
chartered banks might be given the privilege 
of making loans to their customers for home 
building purposes, especially where the amount 
of the mortgage would not involve exceptionally 
large sums. 

“Tf the private banking system is to be re- 
tained, steps should be taken to maintain a 
certain amount of free competition by the pre- 
vention of interlocking directorates which places 
the national control of credit in too few hands. 

“Toans to brokers for stock market purposes 
leads to speculation and inflation of values and 


therefore should be either prohibited or more 
stringently regulated. Control also should be 
exercised over the speculative investment by 
banks in industrial concerns where the same is 
likely to result in over-capitalization. 

“The financing of public works undertaken or 
sanctioned by the Federal Government is to- 
day being retarded because of the tax burden 
which: the payment of interest involves. To 
overcome this we suggest that where the public 
assets would be enhanced by carrying out of any 
public undertaking that it should be made pos- 
sible for the Government to use its own credit 
by the additional issue of non-interest bearing 
certificates (New Currency) to the amount in- 
volved, subject to a percentage of this being 
withdrawn from circulation each year pro- 
portionate to the decreased value of the asset 
created. 

“Tn conclusion: On the social side, employees 
of banks should be given the right of association 
in organizations of their own choosing; the 
principle of collective bargaining in respect to 
conditions of employment established and fully 
protected, and to provide means of amicable 
settlement of any dispute that may arise on such 
matters, the banking institutions brought with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Federal Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act.” 





CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES 


HE sixteenth regular meeting of Grand 

Division of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees opened in Ottawa on Sep- 
tember 18, with 162 delegates in attendance, 
and lasted for nine days. Following the open- 
ing ceremonies, the report of the Credential 
Committee was received, and the president’s 
address was delivered by A. R. Mosher, who 
has been president of the Brotherhood since 
its establishment in 1908. 


In the course of this address the president 
claimed that “under a proper system of 
planned economy, Canada would be able to 
make full use of all the present railway mile- 
age, and that every idle railwayman would be 
put back to work. The natural wealth of Can- 
ada,” the said, “is sufficient to meet every 
reasonable requirement of the whole popula- 
tion, and leave huge surpluses for exchange 
with other countries. The economic policy of 
the Brotherhood,” he continued, “is intended 
to assist in the transformation of the social 
order from the present one motivated by pri- 
vate profit to one based on co-operation and 
service.’ The Committee on Officers’ Reports, 
to which the president’s address was referred, 
fully concurred, and the report was unanim- 
ously adopted by the convention. 

The reports of the secretary-treasurer, M. M. 
Maclean, on Finances and Membership, and as 
editor and manager of the official journal, 
-were also received and adopted. 


After the report of the executive board had 
been read and referred to the Committee on 
Officers’ Reports, it was decided to hear ap- 
peals against the decisions of the president 
and the executive board, including those in 
connection with the suspension from member- 
ship of C. H. Minchin, R. Dykes, and A. M. 
Allen. The suspension of C. H. Minchin and 
R. Dykes from membership in the Brother- 
hood was sustained, and A. M. Allen won his 
appeal. The decision of the Executive Board 
in removing R. Dykes from office as general 
chairman of the Western Region General 
Grievance Committee, C.N.R., was not sus- 
tained, but as he was suspended from mem- 
bership, he is not entited to hold office. 

The reports of the Executive Board, and 
Board of Trustees were concurred in by the 
Committee on Officers’ Reports, and accepted 
as satisfactory by the convention. 

A number of amendments to the constitu- 
tion had been submitted, but the Committee 
on Constitution and Laws reported non-con- 
currence in all but a few, and its recommenda- 
tions were adopted in almost every case. The 
most important amendments which were ap- 
proved by the convention provided for meet- 
ings of Grand Division every three years in- 
stead of every two years, and for an Executive 
Board composed of the president and four 
members from among the delegates not being 
in receipt of a salary from the Brotherhood. 
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Another amendment which was adopted pro- 
vided that general chairmen and general or- 
ganizers would not be eligible for election to 
the Executive Board. 

The election of officers for the next term of 
three years resulted as follows: president, 
A. R. Mosher; vice-president, J. E. McGuire; 
general chairman, Central Region General 
Grievance Committee, C.N.R.;  secretary- 
treasurer and editor and manager of the official 
journal, M. M. Maclean; Executive Board: 
the president, and Ernest Bolduc, Levis, Que- 
bec; F. J. Ainsborough, Ottawa, Ont.; B. H. 
Crawford, Sydney, N.S., and A. N. Lowes, 
Vancouver, B.C.; Board of Trustees: J. E. 
McDonogh, Toronto, Ont. (re-elected); 
George E. Lowe, Moncton, N.B. (re-elected), 
and JN: Ji. Beeston, Calera Chairman, Cana- 
dian National sttrees General Cpevanee 
Committee. 


Amalgamated Civil Servants of 


Canada 


The seventh biennial convention of the 
amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada was 
held at Windsor, Ontario, September 5-8, 
1933. The report of the national council re- 
viewed the question of salary deduction and 
dealt with such other subjects as Civil Ser- 
vice councils; the Superannuation Act: or- 
ganization; group insurance, and civil ser- 
vants’ war disability pensions. 

According to the financial statement pre- 
sented, covering the period October 1, 1931, 
to August 31, 1933, total receipts including 
balance brought forward, amounted to $42,- 
259.74, Saburséim’ rte totalled $31,454.02, leav- 
ing a balance on hand of $10,805.72. 


Resolutions were adopted recommending as 
follows :— 


Death claims on civil service insurance to 
be paid through the local departmental head; 
against the delay in placing employees on 
the Soldiers’ Settlement Board on a perma- 
nent basis under the Civil Service Act; that, 
all government employees be placed under the 
Civil Service Act; that part-time employees 
be given seniority on the eligible list for full- 
time positions in their class; the incoming 
national executive was instructed to take ac- 
tion towards (a) restoring salaries to normal 
rates; (b) restoring statutory increases; (c) 
removing the ban on promotions; the national 
council was instructed to study the cost of 
living figures and to report on the question 
of minimum salaries; opposing any /urther 
reductions in salary; immediate filling of pro- 
motional vacancies and that the salary of 
the grade be paid in such cases; semi-month- 


ly payment of salaries; that provision be 
made for payment of salaries during the pass- 
ing of the estimates each year; that all em- 
ployees engaged in work of a permanent na- 
ture, and who have given satisfaction, be 
made permanent after a period of six months; 
full political and civil rights for all Federal 
civil servants; the 44-hour week the year 
round, except where a statutory holiday oc- 
curs, which shall then be a 36-hour week; a 
system of rating based on the principle that 
seniority be given preference, all other things 
being equal; maintenance of the merit sys- 
tem of appointment to and promotion in the 
Civil Service. 


Chief officers elected were: President, 
Harold Baker, Vancouver, B.C.; secretary- 
treasurer, Fred Knowles, Ottawa, Ont. 


Future conventions will be held triennially. 





Stage Employees and Picture 
Machine Operators 


The nineteenth annual convention of the 
Eleventh District of the International Al- 
liance Theatrical Stage Employees and Mov- 
ing Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada was held recently at Kit- 
chener, Ontario. This district, which com- 
prises the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, reported a 
membership of 753, or 65-4 per cent of the total 
membership in Canada. Preliminaries to the 
business sessions included addresses by Hon. 
W. D. Euler, S. C. Tweed, M.L.A., of Water- 
loo, and Tom Moore, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, P. J. 
Ryan, referred to the memorandum presented 
to the Quebec Legislature, recommending more 
exacting examination of applicants for posi- 
tions of projectionists, and urging that suffi- 
cient help be employed in motion picture 
theatres. Subsequently, the delegates, by an 
adopted resolution, reasserted their position 
in this matter. The secretary dealt with the 
results of the investigation made into the 
safety of motion picture theatres by the 
National Research Council at the request of 
the Prime Minister of British Columbia, In- 
corporated in the secretary’s report was a sum- 
mary of local union activities. 


Featuring the discussions, was a lengthy 
debate on a proposal to forestall wage re- 
duction demands by centralized action pro- 
viding for a universal scale. However the res- 
olution committee’s recommendation in this 
direction was lost. 

Another debate occurred over a recommend- 
ation that supervisors and other members in 
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similar positions be granted withdrawal cards. 
This action was proposed on the basis that a 
supervisor “must be primarily a company 
man.” After a long discussion no action was 
taken. The convention closed with an address 
by Fred J. Dempsey, International secretary- 
treasurer. 


International Photo-Engravers’ 
Union 


The thirty fourth annual convention of the 
International Photo-Engravers Union of North 
America was held in Baltimore recently. 
Featuring the reports of the year’s activity 
was the statement of the president, Edward 
J. Volz, respecting the benefits paid out by the 
organization during the fiscal year ending May 
31, 1933. The combined local and Interna- 
tional benefits paid out in that period 
amounted to $2,428,448.86 and exceeded that 
provided for the same purpose during the 
previous year by $393,150.56. Of the total 
amount disbursed in benefits, $1,959,617.96 was 
expended on unemployment benefits—an in- 
crease of $293,791.24 over the fiscal year 1932. 
It was pointed out that this achievement 
stands to the credit of an organization com- 
posed of less than nine thousand members 
of whom 36:7 per cent were unemployed; and 


42-1 per cent working but part time, leaving 
21-2 per cent steadily employed. 

The convention’s attitude toward the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act was one of 
co-operation. The committee’s report on this 
subject made reference to one phase of the 
act as follows: “The practical abolishing of 
child labour, which although not foreseen, has 
apparently been accomplished through this 
law, will of itselfi—if made permanent—be 
sufficient reason for approval. Should the 
unequal competitive advantages heretofore en- 
joyed by non-union and unscrupulous em- 
ployers also be outlawed and better regulation 
of hours, wages and conditions of employment 
brought about, the beneficial results would be 
almost beyond comprehension.” 

In the president’s report, reference was made 
to conditions in Canada, and the hope was 
expressed “that any regulation and stabilizing 
of business conditions in the United States as 
planned under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act will have a helpful effect on all 
industry in Canada and that our members in 
the Dominion will likewise profit by this ex- 
periment similar to those directly affected in 
the States.” 

Cognizance was also taken “of recent efforts 
on the part of Canadian employers to stabi- 
lize conditions.” 


International Federation of Trade Unions 


The sixth Congress of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions was held at Brussels 
early in August under the presidency of Mr. 
W. M. Citrine (Great Britain). The dele- 
gates—126 in number—from affiliated national 
trade union centres, represented 8,963,677 mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Citrine, in his opening address, referred 
to the suppression of German trade unions, 
and appealed to the Congress to take measures 
towards consolidating the forces of labour. 
He pointed out the vital need for preserving 
democracy, as opposed to any form of dictator- 
ship. “Trade unions must in their essence be 
independent from the control of governments.” 
Mr. Citrine declared that the members of the 
Federation shared a common faith im the prin- 
ciple of international action. Two years ago 
they made an appeal for the acceptance by 
governments of their proposals for a curtai!l- 
ment in the hours of work as a means of 
alleviating the unemployment crisis. Along 
with it was a demand for raising the standards 
of purchasing power of the masses, simultane- 
ously with this reduction in the hours of work. 
World opinion had ripened considerably on 


these aspects of policy; a redistribution of 
employment by the establishment of the five- 
day week of forty working hours, ani the in- 
crease of consumers’ purchasing power by the 
general raising of wages, were provcsals that 
now found wider acceptance. Upon the other 
aspect of their policy—the increase of con- 
sumers’ purchasing power by the raising of 
wages—very little progress had beer made. 
No country, with the exception of the Unitel 
States, had yet embraced the positive policy of 
increasing wages as a means of bringing con- 
sumption more nearly into equilibrium with 
the potentialities of production under the 
modern machine technology. 


Address by Director of I.L.O. 


Mr. H. B. Butler, Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, addressing the Con- 
gress, summarized the proposals for checking 
the depression that were contained in the 
report of the secretary-general of the I.F.T.U., 
as follows: The maintenance of real wages; 
the maintenance of the workers’ purchasing 
power; the creation, extension and develop- 
ment of aid for the unemployed; «# consider- 
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able practical reduction of hours of work with 
a view to securing a more just distribution of 
work during the crisis; the organization of big 
public works; and, finally, the elimination of 
the political and economic factors which are 
aggravating the crisis. “These are the ques- 
tions,” he said, “which are now uppermost in 
the minds of everyone. They were all of 
them brought forward at the London Economie 
Conference. It is now being increasingly real- 
ized that the stability of prices and the proper 
equilibrium of the economic system depend 
on the purchasing power of the masses being 
maintained.” 

In this connection, Mr. Butler referred to 
the experiment being tried out in the United 
States: “Its essential feature,” he said, “is that 
the American Government is making a sys- 
tematic effort to execute a far-reaching plan 
of economic reconstruction which is based on 
the recognition of social needs. It is a very 
great experiment, which the I.L.O. is follow- 
ing with great attention. Its success or its 
failure—and I am inclined to belive that in 
the end it will be successful—are of incalcul- 
able importance to the rest of the world. 
Everybody must hope, whatever his economic 
views, that this experiment will not fail, for 
if it does it must produce a serious aggravation 
of the crisis just at a time when there seems 
some hope of an improvement setting in. 

“For the next few years the I.L.O. is bound 
to concern itself primarily with these great 
questions—the reduction of hours, the main- 
tenance of the standard of life and pur- 
chasing power, the struggle against unemploy- 
ment. In some ways its present tack is more 
difficult than at any previous time, and it is 
significant of the present trend that the ques- 
tion of reducing hours of work has been raised 
as an international problem. Next year we 
must attempt to find a solution, although we 
have little national experience to guide us. 
We cannot hope to achieve success without the 
understanding and unstinted support of the 
trade union movement. I believe that with 
your support we shall go forward towards 


Trades Union Congress 


The- sixty-fifth Annual Trades Union Con- 
gress was held at Brighton on September 4 and 
the four following days. The President was 
Mr. A. G. Walkden, J.P., the chairman of the 
General Council. The number of delegates was 
564; the number of organizations affiliated to 
the Congress (including those organizations, 
with a membership of about 75,000, which did 
not appoint delegates) was 166, with a mem- 
bership of approximately 3,368,000. The figures 


building a better international order, in which 
the social and economic requirements of our 
civilisation will ultimately be reconciled.” 


Decisions of the Congress 


Representatives of the working class were 
urged to lead the way towards the transforma~ 
tion of society by means of economic plan- 
ning. The Executive committee were instructed 
(1) to examine whether it was possible to 
create under the auspices of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions a special organiza- 
tion for the promotion of trade union 
economic policy; (2) to continue to make re- 
search into the means adopted and the success 
obtained by national organizations in their 
endeavours to make their influence felt in the 
economic policy of their respective countries; 
(3) to ascertain which of the decisions of in- 
ternational economic conferences had so far 
been applied in the various countries; (4) to 
prepare for a conference which should examine 
ways and means enabling trade unions to take 
part in negotiations for commercial treaties; 
(5) to report to the next Congress on the 
experience obtained in the application of trade 
union economic policy, and to supplement the 
guiding principles and demands laid down for 
economic planning. 

A resolution on social policy was adopted, 
declaring the agreement of the congress with 
the guiding principles submitted by the 
Executive (outlined in Mr. Butler’s address 
above). 

The Congress called the attention of the 
affiliated organizations to the great importance 
of the work of the International Labour 
Organization, and urged the workers to com- 
bine their efforts to secure the ratification of 
the conventions by their respective countries. 

A resolution was adopted in favour of the 
adequate representation of women workers in 
the trade union movement. 

Resolutions were also adopted in support 
of International disarmament, and in favour 
of a general boycott of German goods. 


of Great Britain, 1933 


of total trade union membership represented 
at, the Congress showed a decrease of nearly 7 
per cent on those of the previous Congress, 
the mining group accounting for over 100,000 
of the decrease. 

An emergency resolution was adopted in 
favour of an Anglo-Russian trade agreement. 
Another resolution called upon the Congress 
to co-operate with its affiliated unions in 
taking all possible steps to secure the adoption 
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of a 40-hour week as a maximum, without 
reduction of pay, and with a drastic reduction 
of overtime. The resolution was carried un- 
animously, though it was pointed out that such 
a matter could not satisfactorily be dealt 
with except on an international basis. 


A resolution was moved which expressed 
sympathy with the efforts which were being 
made in America towards trade recovery, and 
called for the immediate adoption in Great 
Britain of a planned program for reducing 
unemployment, by means of useful schemes of 
public works, nationally financed, the enact- 
ment of a maximum working week of 40 hours, 
without reduction in wages, the prohibition of 
child labour under 16 years, and an increase 
in the school-leaving age to 16. The resolu- 
tion also urged that the government should 
restore the “economy cuts” in wages, salaries, 
and social services, and make more liberal pro- 


vision for pensions for aged workers. ‘The 
resolution was adopted after discussion. 
Resolutions were passed instructing the 


General Council to draft a bill limiting over- 
time to urgent emergency work; and to use 
its influence to secure a maximum week of 40 
hours in workshops for the blind, with wages 
comparable with those paid to other workers in 
the same employment. Another resolution 
was adopted approving the principle of one 
day’s rest in seven for agricultural workers. 


A resolution was moved demanding that the 
“means test” in connection with the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts should be abolished, 
and the Anomalies Act repealed, and that the 
cuts in unemployment benefit should be re- 
stored. The resolution also urged the aboli- 
tion of voluntary social service schemes, as 
being an evasion of the full rights of the 
workers. 


A resolution was carried appealing to trade 
unionists to support the co-operative societies 
by becoming members and purchasing their 
goods, and urging the societies to appoint prin- 
cipals who were in sympathy with tthe trade 
union movement. 

A proposed resolution urged an intensive 
campaign in this country against war prepara- 
tions, and, in conjunction with the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, (i) an un- 
compromising attitude against war prepara- 
tions; (ii) a determined boycott on war if and 
when it should be declared; and (ili) an organ- 
ized refusal to assist in any shape or form in 
measures calculated to help in the prosecution 
of the war. 


In the course of the discussion which fol- 
lowed it was pointed out, on behalf of the 


General Council, that the recently approved 
policy of the International Federation con- 
tained proposals which were more specific than 
those of the resolution particularly in regard 
to the use of the general strike as a weapon of 
defence against war; and the Council desired 
to consider how the various proposals could 
best be applied. The matter was accordingly 
referred to the General Council, the President 
promising that a report would be made within 
a year. 

A resolution was passed expressing con- 
demnation of the Nazi regime in Germany, 
and calling for combined resistance by all sec- 
tions of organized labour in this country to 
any attempt to supersede democratic institu- 
tions. This was carried unanimously. 


A discussion took place on the subject of 
National Health Insurance, and a resolution 
was passed protesting against the reduction of 
women’s benefits under the Act of 1932, and 
urging that further funds should be provided 
to preserve the insurance rights of unemployed 
persons who were unable to maintain their 
contributions. A resolution was also passed 
calling upon the government to extend the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, to cover all 
lung diseases, and also other diseases, if proved 
te be caused by industrial employment, and a 
menace to the health of workers in such em- 
ployment. 

Fee-charging Employment Agencies were 
condemned in a further resolution which was 
passed; and the abolition of such agencies was 
urged, in favour, if necessary, of specialized 
Employment Exchanges. 

A resolution was moved that wage earners 
should have legal right to an effective share in 
the control of the industries in which they 
worked, with 50 per cent of the representation 
on managerial committees, the ultimate ob- 
ject to be the replacement of “proprietor con- 
trol” by “workers’ control.” In the debate 
which followed, it was pointed out that the 
Labour Party was against the adoption of any 
policy which committed them to demanding a 
statutory right to a share in control. Eventual- 
ly a card vote was taken on the question of 
referring back the recommendations of the 
General Council, which resulted in the latter 
being upheld by a small majority. 

Among other resolutions which were passed 
was one calling for the appointment of a Na- 
tional Housing Board “to initiate a really ade- 
quate scheme of housing and slum clearance,” 
and that proper housing accommodation 
should be provided at rentals within the capa- 
city of the lower-paid workers. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1933 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


ri hese employment situation at the end of 

September was reported by the Superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows :— : 

Harvesting of root crops continued in the 
Maritime Provinces and fall ploughing had 
started in some localities. Fair catches of fish 
were reported. There were no new develop- 
ments in logging. Coal mines in Cape Breton 
and vicinity operated from four to six days 
per week. With the completion of the holiday 
season and continuous bad weather a very 
perceptible falling off was noted in the output 
of gasoline and mineral waters. Food manu- 
facturers stated business was good. No idle- 
ness was reported in iron and steel and several 
departments worked double shifts. Sawmills 
had finished their season’s cut and employees 
were anxiously awaiting calls to the lumber 
woods. The opening of a pulpmill was an- 
nounced at St. George, N.B., where a staff of 
70 men will be taken on. Minor repairs and 
the erection of small dwellings afforded em- 
ployment to ‘building mechanics, who were 
fairly busy, particularly in Halifax, and the 
continuance of street and highway construc- 
tion, as a relief measure, provided work for 
many who otherwise would have been without 
work. Due to exhibitions throughout the prov- 
ince and excursions by boat, passenger traftic, 
both by land and water, was fair. Fall sales 
were responsible for increased trade, with col- 
lections improved. The usual requests were 
received for domestic and casual household 
workers. 

Farming, in the province of Quebec, called 
for fewer workers, but logging showed greater 
activity. Mining was quiet. In manufactur- 
ing, Hull reported every plant operating in 
full force, but at Montreal, although clothing 
and textiles were busy, all other industries 
were slack. In Quebec city, the boot and shoe 
industry had lessened its operations and was 
working on reduced time. Sherbrooke, how- 
ever, stated that the manufacturing situation 
was satisfactory, and in Three Rivers condi- 
tions showed improvement. Only minor con- 
tracts were under way in building construction 
and the demand for building tradesmen was 
slight. Six thousand workers in Montreal were 
employed on relief projects. No change was 
shown in transportation nor in trade. Collec- 
tions continued difficult. In the women’s sec- 
tion the call for domestic help was active and 
a number of placements were made. 


The demand for farm help in the Province 
of Ontario was somewhat small, although fall 
ploughing, threshing, harvesting of root crops 
and cutting of grapes in the St. Catharines’ 
district had added to it slightly. Activity 
was gradually increasing in logging as camps 
were Opened, companies giving preference to 
local men. This industry was particularly 
active at Sudbury, where the placement of 
bushmen was recorded as the best for the 
past two years. Mining was quiet, except at 
Timmins, where highly skilled miners, prin- 
cipally mill men, were in demand. Two mining 
shafts and mills were being reconditioned and 
others reorganized so that prospects were 
good for additional production within six 
weeks’ time. Not much change took place in 
manufacturing, although there was consider- 
able evidence apparent that the gradual im- 
provement shown for several weeks was being 
maintained. Placements in general consisted 
chiefly of mechanics, but did not indicate 
a great advance in any one particular industry. 
Jron and steel reported conditions fair, textiles 
good, rubber somewhat quiet and food and 
vegetable canneries and sugar refineries busy. 
Several furniture factories, as well as one 
meat packing establishment at Stratford, had 
been tied up completely as a result of a 
strike, which remained unsettled at the close 
of the month. Several new building con- 
struction jobs had opened up which provided 
employment for skilled and unskilled workers 
and relief work on highways, streets and sewers 
and airports continued. Railways also were 
engaging extra crews for track maintenance, 
although this was regarded as being of a 
temporary nature only. Difficulty was found 
in the women’s section in securing experienced 
domestics to fill the positions offered, although 
there was a long list of applicants from whom 
to choose. 

With threshing about completed in the 
Prairie Provinces, there was a decline in the 
number of: farm hands required. Weather 
conditions, which had been unsettled, had 
again retarded operations, and in some locali- 
ties it was feared the continued rains would 
lower the grade of grain. Logging was quiet. 
Mining remained fairly active at Estevan, 
with small mines doing a good farm trade and 
large mines expecting to reopen shortly. Else- 
where, quietness prevailed in this industry, 
with mines operating only on part time and 
with reduced crews. Manufacturing showed no 
change, all industries having sufficient help, 
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with no signs of increased activity. Consider- 
able repair work was going on at Winnipeg 
and that, with alterations, constituted the 
principal building construction in that locality. 
Relief work continued on highways and in 
the National Park area. There was a slight 
improvement in railway operations at Medi- 
cine Hat, due to the movement of sugar beets 
to a factory at Raymond. Trade was fair, 
and except for a nominal increase, both in 
applications and placements, conditions in the 
women’s domestic section remained unchanged. 

There were few calls for farm help in 
British Columbia. At Kamloops, great dis- 
aster had resulted from cyclonic winds, most 
of the fruit in the district having been blown 
down and bruised. Frosts had also terminated 
the tomato crop. Logging remained much the 
same, a few small camps were open, while 
others had been closed down. Sawmills were 
running steadily and shingle mills varied, some 


working double shifts, others temporarily idle 
due to lack of orders. Local mines operated 
only part-time at Nanaimo. At Nelson, how- 
ever, mining was brisk, but no call for men, 
while reports from Stewart indicated increased 
activity, due to the discovery of rich ore on 
the Salmon River. At Vancouver, miners and 
muckers who had been in outside mining dis- 
tricts during the summer months in the hope 
of securing work there, were returning to the 
city, some being in a destitute condition. 
Other than fruit packing houses and canneries, 
there was little work for factory hands. Build- 
ing construction was quiet, but many men had 
been provided with work by the various 
municipalities, or in the different relief camps. 
Waterfront workers were busy at Prince 
Rupert and Victoria, but not as active at 
Vancouver. Trade was fair. In the women’s 
domestic section, although wages were low, a 
number of workers accepted employment. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN AUGUST, 1933 


fa reste following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fisbing. 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. ‘'he number of firms so 
reporting on September 1 was 8,264, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 817,002 
persons. 


(2) The Department of Jabour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for August was 1,705, having an aggregate 


membership of 151,233 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. _ 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Emiploy- 
ment Service of Canada showing the number 
of applications for work, the existing varancies 
and the number of workpeople piaced in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of September, 1933, as 
Reported by Employers 


According to data tabulated by the Dominion. 
Bureau of Statistics, there was further improve- 
ment in the general employment situation at 
the beginning of September. This increase 
(the fifth successive gain recently recorded) 
compared favourably with the decline noted on 
September 1, 1932, and especially so with the 
moderate contraction in industrial activity 
which in the experience of the last twelve years 
has usually occurred from August to September, 
Reflecting the upward movement now in evid- 


ence, both the crude and the seasonally-correct- 
ed index numbers advanced by between one 
and two points. The working forces of the 
8,264 co-operating employers aggregated 817,- 
002 persons on September 1, compared with 
804,846 in the preceding month. The unadjusted 
index (based upon the average for the calendar 
year 1926 as 100) rose from 87:1 on August 1, 
1933, to 88-5 on September 1, as compared 
with 86-0 on the same date in 1932. OnSept- 
ember 1 of the eleven preceding years, the 
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index was as follows:—1931, 107-1; 1930, 116-6; 
1929, 126-8, 1928, 119-1; 1927, 111-0; 1926, 
106.2; 1925, 97.8; 1924, 94-2; 1923 101-2: 
1922, 94-8 and 1921, 89-8. 

In the five months since the keginning of 
April, the general trend of employment has 
been upward, there being an increase of ap- 
proximately 116,000 workers, in the staffs of 
the co-operating employers. The sample of in- 
dustrial employment upon which these data 
are based is large, and probably includes the 
businesses most subject to the fluctuations 
arising from current economic conditions; there 


expansion being in favourable contrast with the 
slight decline that has been the usual seasonal 
change between August 1, and September 1 in 
the twelve previous years of the record. The 
greatest gains on the date under revicw oc« 
curred in textile and vegetable food factories, 
but with few exceptions, the other divisions 
also reported improvement. In the non- 
manufacturing industries, mining, transport- 
ation, building, services and trade also showed 
considerably increased activity, while there was 
a falling-off in highway and railway construction 
and logging. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NoTE.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
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is, however, no doubt that the excluded in- 
dustries, as well as the smaller firms in the in- 
dustries covered, have also benefitted from the 
recent improvement in business, so that the 
number of re-employed persons throughout 
the Dominion must greatly exceed the figure 
quoted above, especially in view of the season- 
al activity in agriculture. It is significant that 
the index, rising from 76:0 on Apri) 1, 1933, to 
88-5 on September 1, has shown a gain of 12-5 
points, or 16-4 per cent; in the same period of 
1932, there was a falling-off of 1-5 points, while 
in 1931 and 1930, there were increases of only 
7:4 points and 8-8 points, respectively. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that manufacturing experienced its 
eighth consecutive increase in personnel, the 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Firms in all but the Maritime Provinces 
showed gains, those in Quebec and Ontario 
being greatest. 


Maritime Provinces—Following six months 
of uninterrupted expansion, there was a de- 
cline in employment on September 1, which, 
however, involved a sinaller number of workers 
than that registered on the same date in 1932, 
when the index was a few points lower. Most 
of the loss this year took place in construction, 
mainly of highways and roads, but transport- 
ation and fish canneries also released em- 
ployees. On the other hand, manufacturing as 
a whole showed considerable improvement, 
chiefly in textile, pulp and paper, lumber and 
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iron and steel factories, while mining was also 
brisker. Statistics were received from 578 
firms, whose staffs aggregated 63,928 workers on 
September 1, 1933, compared with 64,908 in the 
preceding month. 


Quebec—Increased employment was noted 
in Quebec, mainly in manufacturing, transport- 
ation, construction and trade; within the first- 
named, the textile, pulp and paper, rubber and 
leather groups showed most improvement, 
while lumber, food and tobacco and beverage 
factories released employees. The working force 
of the 2,013 employers co-operating in Quebec 
stood at 235,330 persons, as against 229,386 on 
August 1. A much smaller increase had been 
registered at the beginning of September, 19282, 
when the index was between one and two 
points lower. 

Ontario—In this province, 3,652 firms re- 
ported further advances in personnel, which 
compared favourably with the reductions in- 


dicated on September 1, 1932; employment - 


then had been at a lower level than on the 
date under review. Manufacturing recorded 
a large share of the increase, the vegetable 
food and textile groups showing especially 
important gains, although the tendency was 


also upward in leather, lumber, rubber, elec- 
trical apparatus, non-ferrous metal, mineral 
product and other factories. Among the non- 
manufacturing divisions, metallic mining, 
transportation, building and trade (both retail 
and wholesale), were also busier. On the other 
hand, iron and steel works showed their first 
curtailment since the beginning of the year, 
and highway and railway construction also re- 
leased employees; the declines in iron and 
steel were largely seasonal in character. The 
payrolls of the reporting employers aggre- 
gated 331,840 persons, or 5,616 more than in 
the preceding month. 


Prairie Provinces—There was a small in- 
crease in employment in the Prairie Provinces, 
the upward trend now having continued for 
five months; the index was about a point 
lower than on September 1, 1932, when @ 
larger advance had been indicated by the 
firms making returns. Data were tabulated 
from 1,198 employers of 112,853 workers, as 
compared with 112,589 at the beginning of 
August. Mining and transportation afforded 
heightened employment; manufacturing was 
rather slacker, notably in the lumber division, 
and construction work was also curtailed. 


Taste —INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Maritime Prairie British 
— Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
Dept my tl Oo We erm mere eles ste area nies erecteren ntaite 89-8 104-9 83-3 89-1 97-8 84-8 
Spb G22 iad cutiaicg Aaiober ign ayinwhoucllareve taverteatotals imide 94-8 101-4 87°3 97-9 100:5 90:5 
Sept. a, Wogomecse rcs eps sceae steels lelcke erat <tntel ste tails 101-2 113-8 95-4 104-5 100-4 94-6 
Depo LOLA Ask anve veer aatotesayabenetsielbye/a aie everatetsiee need 94-2 97-2 93-2 94-7 93-2 94-0 
Septal OR oie ernie Sass ae srabatedstclelats stare race leiete eittans 97-8 99-2 96-6 98-7 95:3 101°3 
SDE Uy MOG dave crscdeerobors lel pualciecvbore leg Mene ey ratstolatansterate 106-2 108-5 107-8 104-3 106-2 108-1 
POLS) OLENA Lt OA her os See eRe eee CIN SIC OID cin COIR RRC oem IOk 111-0 112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
Septs LOS cates cictuieboolh auaisielo mde lant age tielolaleuaferetals 119-1 115-4 115-7 119-5 127°8 115-5 
Sept: Ly MOQ bodies emrayarereiaters te lerse evo cise slistals 126-8 127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
Septy MeO sO ye sa ate cteleteiend eee steinielertateielere nerve thers 116-6 122-5 113-6 113-6 129°8 114°6 
Septy LPS 193 ess eee Peal tars Paver tes we eter eretaoratalate 107-1 102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 
VATA MOS air netacioere ore ofcue sss a nel sin ste sa oielal oie ototaae 91-6 111-1 86-3 93-8 92-8 80-6 
Se Ne rattan hovel ote mtets, « wiohommaner ete 89-7 99-9 85-9 92-7 91°3 77°5 
ica ay eae acrepe ns eae oxaes ore veleyeralc eiaease eae oeeatioes 88-7 93-1 86:5 91-8 88-2 78-7 
Peril | Lid wiecere desc aycherste wyouatata ayele ase. eyelets «ssi sis pekeveb gee 87-5 88-3 85-0 91-1 86:1 80-9 
My Tea aid eld stave oletors ta, ctevohotatefnts ahaieots eketainyoielen ets 87-5 87-8 86-0 89-5 87-6 82-7 
June tll. aaes eee ha etme cata e aude sonmen clas 89-1 96-4 87-8 89-9 89-3 83:7 
ULV Mndie e cists crete woe toate ot eis) crarstoge sls efsreregevonsietevsl(siens 88-7 96-4 86°6 89-2 90°5 83-7 
Auge IY. Sede gh. taal ele hes 25h» ene iled> = ateians 86-3 90-1 84-4 86-9 90-1 81-4 
Bept. tls. fhe eee eens seleldoe tee vine metas gait 86-0 87-8 85-3 85-1 91-6 82-8 
VER He chai sores aerate ah ae Alaa cust eee ebwiee tebe tage ar eeaneen 86-7 84-9 85-8 86-1 94°6 82-1 
INTO Wik Laie a ats Ra A tiara au cas alae facet tote rete Nero 84-7 86-8 83-6 84-2 91-6 77°38 
DSC Med (55 WA ASE AG. So ee a ee 83-2 83-8 82-9 84-1 86-7 73°8 
Weitere 1 g.d GaOccnicetayere a tevers aes sistent es eit elas ateteiate 78-5 80-1 77°83 78-8 84-4 69-7 
Febictve Ub ea ee eee 77-0 76°5 75-7 78-9 80-4 68-0 
Maria] ras ete oc) ibevcusiestarges atous MronensiceNebe sua beiciseens 76:9 76:8 74-1 79-8 80-0 67-7 
1.5000 Wel ea eatin caer niin Rai nish eam Der 0 76-0 78-3 73-1 78-3 78-3 68-8 
Maye DBs Rye Pine, Oe Sole ee tevete ths Beatenene 77°6 80-3 75-4 79-5 79°2 72-2 
titi Oykigl AORN estat evar cceh Meese kovalonsttase hae tacked catatonia eae 80-7 82-8 79-3 81-6 82-7 76°2 
FAT Gd re ag trate aie v crersceke es Oaieie's aiaterats e's; ee ateteaees 84-5 89-9 83-0 85-0 85-0 81:8 
PRCA LE Sy De Rta a 6 be OEn.c Orit co ani: FRG Uc 87-1 93-0 84-8 86-6 90-5 87-3 
Ste) MA SRA ge ORE tons COB CUG Fa ete R Ey amo. nc 88-5 91:5 87-0 88-1 90-7 89-2 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
JATCAS. AS at Set. 1 OGo mn. «uit ccmobra cteis Sipieaight 100-0 7-8 28-8 40-6 13-8 9-0 
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Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Harvest operations, actively proceeding at 
this time of year, are of course not reflected 
in these statistics, 

British Columbia—Employment in British 
Columbia showed on September 1 its sixth 
successive gain; in this period of expansion, 
over 17,500 persons have been added to the 
staffs of the co-operating firms, while in the 
same six months of 1932 only slightly over 
3,000 employees were re-instated. The in- 
crease on the date under review was fairly 
general, all industries except lumbering, coal 
mining and railway construction showing im- 
provement. The greatest gains occurred in 
canning, metallic ore mining, transportation, 
building and highway construction, services 
and trade. The working force of the 823 firms 
furnishing data rose from 71,739 persons on 
August 1, to 73,051 at the beginning of Sep- 
tember. This increase rather exceeded that 
indicated on September 1, 1932, when em- 
ployment was in less volume. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 


Employment advanced in Montreal, Tor- 
onto, Winnipeg and Vancouver; in Quebec 


City, Ottawa and Hamilton very little change 
on the whole was indicated, while curtailment 
was noted in Windsor and the adjacent Border 
Cities. 


Montreal—Employment in Montreal showed 
a further increase on September 1, 2,970 
workers having been added to the pay-lists 
of the 1,146 co-operating firms, who employed 
124,167. This was the sixth gain indicated in 
as many months, during which nearly 13,200 
persons were added to the reported payrolls; 
the improvement is especially significant in 
comparison with the decline of nearly 5,000 
workers in the staffs of the employers making 
returns for the same six months of last year, 
The index was, however, slightly lower than 
on the same date in 1932, when a smaller gain 
had been recorded. Manufacturing (especially 
of textile products) reported heightened act- 
ivity on September 1, 1933, as compared with 
August 1, and services, transportation and con- 
struction were also brisker. 


~ Quebec—Very little change on the whole 
was indicated in Quebec, according to 155 
employers of 12,545 persons, as compared with 
12,505 in the preceding month. Increases oc- 
curred in services, while the fluctuations in 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS CF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


Quebec Toronto 
| a ae) 97-6 
AR 8 See Cee 99-0 

97°5 94-2 
98-5 97-8 
104-6 102-0 
119-9 109-3 
132-7 114-3 
136-5 125-0 
138-5 114-7 
123-2 106-6 
100-8 99-6 
100-9 97-8 
101-9 97-8 
102-0 97-8 
104-0 97-5 
105-6 96-8 
104-8 94-6 
101-0 92-3 
105-8 91-6 
100-2 93-5 
98-5 92-5 
95-9 91-2 
92-6 86-5 
88-9 84-7 
92-3 84-4 
92-7 85-0 
93-7 85-6 
96-8 86-5 
99-4 87-7 
99-5 86-9 
99-7 88-4 

1:5 13-0 











Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Sesto SL es eal Mle Asan Mare nas) | Papell 101-2 88-5 
114-5 18) Aly ia | MR I 92-0 90:3 
107-1 SSG) von eee ACNE: 88-4 90-0 
104-9 91-5 85-3 90-1] 98-6 
105-0 105-6 108-8 104-0 107-5 
117-7 103°3 86:2 109°9 102-8 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 LW} 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
121-7 95-8 77°8 98-2 104-5 
108-9 91-3 83-5 92-5 91-1 
104-5 90-2 81-4 89-6 90-1 
96-6 90-4 80-4 88-5 87:8 
101-7 87-4 89-8 86-8 87-8 
102-5 86:9 88-3 86-1 87°6 
100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 89-4 
99-3 84-4 89-6 87-0 88-7 
97-6 80-6 80-0 86-0 87-9 
98-0 ee 71-8 85-1 89-0 
94-4 77°6 58-7 85-6 88-5 
94-1 77°8 62-5 84-3 87°9 
92-6 76°6 63-7 82-2 85-8 
85-8 70-7 63-9 80-8 82-5 
85-7 70-4 67-2 77-8 81-2 
85-5 70:8 70-5 78-0 80-5 
85-3 70°9 79-0 78:0 79-0 
87-2 69-4 80-6 77-0 79-2 
91-1 75:6 78-9 79-4 81-9 
91-5 77-2 80-5 80-3 83-4 
92-7 77°5 80-9 81-7 85-2 
93-1 Cees 76-2 82-2 87-4 
1-5 3°0 0:6 4-2 3-3 





Nore.—The" Relative Weight”’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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other groups were small. Employment as re- 
ported by employers was not so active as at 
the beginning of September of a year ago; a 
much larger advance had then been noted. 

Toronto-——Manufacturing showed substantial 
improvement, chiefly in vegetable food, textile, 
electrical apparatus and iron and steel; the 
non-manufacturing groups showed little gen- 
eral change. Statements were received from 
1,221 firms with 105,827 workers, or 1,969 more 
than on August 1. A falling-off had been in- 
dicated on the same date of a year ago, but 
employment then was slightly above its present 
level. 

Ottawa—There was a small increase in 
Ottawa, chiefly in trade, while other industries 
showed only minor changes. The 162 firms 
furnishing returns reported 11,900 employees, 
compared with 11,884 in the preceding month. 
On September 1, 1932, an insignificant gain had 
also been noted, but the index then was 
higher. 

Hamilton—Manufacturing and trade were 
rather busier, while services and construction 
recorded contractions in Hamilton; 247 em- 
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ployers recorded 24,504 persons on their pay- 
rolls, a number very slightly in excess of their 
August 1 staffs. Employment was in rather 
greater volume than at the beginning of Sep- 
tember of a year ago, when a large decline 
had been indicated. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Citres— 
A reduction was registered in the Border 
Cities, where the 137 co-operating firms re- 
ported 9,750 workers, as against 10,335 in the 
preceding month. Iron and steel plants, chiefly 
automobiles, showed diminished activity, while 
other industries reported only slight, general 
changes. A much larger loss had been noted 
on the same date last year, when the index | 
was a few points lower. 

Winnipeg —Employment in Winnipeg 
showed continued improvement; manufactur- 
ing as a group was rather more active, and 
transportation and construction were also 
somewhat brisker. An aggregate working 
force of 34,279 persons was reported by the 
385 employers who made returns for Septem- 
ber 1, and who had employed 34,090 workers 
in the preceding month. A reduction had 


Tavte III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100). 


All in- Manu- | Logging 
——— dustries | facturing 
Septe ay 1 Fee cet 89-8 85-8 75-6 
Sentrelel922ea teaser: 94-8 ° 93-6 65-9 
Sentry 1028erte sate 101-2 100-7 78-4 
Septs 1 192405. siete. ook 94-2 91-5 79-0 
Septe 15 :19254.: Ree as 65h 97-8 96-8 69-5 
Septr 1s 1926 cee one bank 106-2 104-8 66-8 
Septs, 15.1927 555k a vate 111-0 106°8 78°7 
Septe ed; 1928.4: Meee es, wed 119-1 115-9 75-0 
Sept ds 1929 0 eM esse onk 126-8 119-8 83-6 
Septsel, 1930.6 .6 be s4 5 op 116°6 108-2 54-3 
Sepreel 1931s -aeeme hela eae 107-1 94-7 30-5 
Janew 1, 19821. ites 3 ore ob 91-6 83-9 68-7 
RTM aes ca ecae cle clelassierste 89-7 85-9 68-5 
Mom lin saver: met oe othe 88-7 87-0 60-6 
Vy \yah gt Wn Yee See. eee 87-5 87-3 31-1 
Maye 1s dea) bec RE ss cece 87-5 85:8 32-5 
Jue Ua cc esc hs Rees ase ce 89-1 86-0 37-9 
July Us csc5 tea ees Seach 88-7 85-4 34-2 
Ate Tess oheks Hees on 88k 86-3 82-6 29-1 
Sepes Li. ccc ts cktttes 34.55 sb 86-0 83-1 26-0 
OCB saz $5 oe Bess esee 86-7 84-1 28-4 
Nove: 1s. 4b. ee os a ak 84-7 81-7 37°9 
Pee 1s scces 5 5 eR 83-2 80-3 56-2 
Jane 1, 19831. Me Aes. 25 oh 78-5 74-4 74°5 
Webs coke k oes ee a bout 77-0 75-0 67-3 
Mare Licces eso scce ack 76-9 75:8 57-1 
oril 1s) cess he Ee. in ck 76-0 76-0 35°6 
Maye 1a ssc etek th aeaws st 77:6 76:8 85-1 
vat A eer iio oc.caciork io ¢ 80-7 80-0 40-7 
Tulle Les oes hes setae 84-5 83-0 49-5 
AMO TA nc ck Lich eeee sa oaa6 87-1 85-2 48-9 
Sepem de netc cht es es Sere 88-5 86:8 48-3 
Relative Weight of Em- 
ployment by Industries 
as at Sept. 1, 1938........ 100-0 52:8 1:6 


Mining | Commu-| Trans- Con- | Services | 
nications | portation | struction 

100-4 91-8 98-4 86-9 89-6 
101-6 88-8 103-3 100-8 87-7 
108-8 91-4 104-7 110-8 100-4 
103-7 97-1 99-6 101-4 101-5 
98-0 98-6 100-4 107°7 105-2 
101-7 103-2 104-7 133-5 110-4 
109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 
116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 
105-6 150-8 97-8 176-8 134-8 
105-1 98-1 £5°6 104-8 114-4 
102-4 97-3 83-4 90-4 112-1 
101-1 95°2 81-9 83-3 114-7 
101-0 93-9 81-9 79-9 113-9 
97-9 94-1 84-3 83-2 114-7 
96-8 94-1 85°5 92-9 116:8 
95-0 93-1 85-9 93-3 119-9 
94-8 93:5 85-3 90-0 117-0 
96-5 92-9 86:5 84-4 119-4 
98-2 91-2 87-2 84-3 109-8 
101-2 89-6 84-5 77°9 106-5 
99-9 89-3 83-9 67-6 103-7 
96-9 87-5 78-3 58-5 102-2 
94-0 85-7 75-0 56-2 104-2 
94-6 85-6 74-1 56:5 102-9 
91-4 84-5 74°2 54-7 102-5 
89-9 83+7 78-9 60-8 99-9 
91-4 83-2 79-0 67-8 106-2 
93-1 84-0 80-5 78-2 111-5 
97-4 83-6 81-2 88-4 111-8 
100-4 83-8 82:5 88-4 113:8 
5:6 2:7 11-9 12-6 2°8 





Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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been recorded on the same date in 1932, when 
the index was about three points higher, 

Vancouver—There was an increase in em- 
ployment in Vancouver, according to state- 
ments received from 348 firms employing 27,000 
workers, as against 26,368 on August 1. Manu- 
facturing establishments reported rather 
larger payrolls, while transportation, services 
and trade also indicated improvement, Em- 
ployment was in slightly less volume than 
on the same date of a year ago, when smaller 
gains had been noted. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
II. 

Employment by Industries 


Continuing the favourable movement in 
evidence since the beginning of the year, em- 
ployment in manufactures showed a further 
advance on September 1, the 5,024 co-oper- 
ating employers enlarging their payrolls from 


423,430 on August 1 to 431,481 on the date 
under review. This increase of over 8,000 
workers was the largest recorded at the be- 
ginning of September in any of the last twelve 
years; it is of particular interest because fac- 
tory operations have very often been curtailed 
in the early autumn of these years, the aver- 
age index showing a reduction of about half 
a point between August 1 and September 1. 
The crude index (standing at 86.8 on Sep- 
tember 1, 1933, as compared with 85.2 in the 
preceding month and 83.1 on the same date 
in 1932), showed as compared with August 1 
an increase of two points after correction for 
seasonal variation. The edible animal, lumber 
and iron and steel groups reported contractions, 
those in the last two being seasonal in char- 
acter; the loss in iron and steel plants was 
the first indicated since January 1. On the 
other hand, leather, vegetable food, pulp and 


TABLE IV.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES BY MAIN 
DIVISIONS (AVERAGE 1926=100) 














iRelative | Sept. 1, | Aug. 1, Sept. 1, 
Industries Weight 1933 1933 1932 
Man Ujactar ing... dog wi sscccatiina ee Ko soles ae 52-8 86-8 85-2 83-1 
2-9 127-4 129-6 112-7 
“2 101-5 104-1 79-6 
2°5 100-2 98-9 91-4 
1:8 108-2 106-9 99-4 
4-2 66:5 67-3 59-4 
2°4 58-9 60-7 50-4 
7 70-5 67-2 67-3 
1:1 87-0 88-2 81-0 
-] 29-6 24-5 50-1 
4-0 il) Baye 104-4 109-2 
6-6 89-5 88-4 88-5 
2-9 79°3 77-3 76-1 
1-0 102-3 100-1 98-3 
2-7 98-7 99-2 101-7 
1:3 84-2 81-0 80-7 
Wextilo products... “sleek eee 10-5 101-5 97-7 93-9 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4-0 115-2 109-9 102-6 
Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 1-9 82-8 79-9 75-2 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... -9 126-0 119-0 103-9 
Silk and silk goods.............. 9 397-9 384-4 366-9 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-2 113-9 109-9 104-7 
Garments and personal furnishings 3:2 89-0 85-6 87-4 
Other textile products............. 1-1 81:3 78-1 70-9 
Plant products. (n.6.6.) x4). 5... 00k 1-7 109-3 109-6 112-6 
PMODACCORN aa Tes nat LH abit» Dake 1:0 105-5 105-1 106-3 
Distilled and malt liquors........ -7 113-2 115-9 121-1 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0 96-4 95-9 84-6 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-0 111-3 111-6 106-9 
lay, glass and stone products....... 9 64-6 63-8 69-9 
HACCUEIC CUITENT, 4. 4.04) 6a S% « ueiace hone 1-7 112-1 111-7 117-6 
Hleetrical apparatus. «0.6 ..-0s. oo: 1-2 91-8 87-4 101-3 
Iron and steel products.............. 10-1 62-8 63-0 62-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-1 68-7 66-9 60:8 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 9 66:3 65-4 71-4 
Agricultural implements.......... 3 29-6 35-2 22-4 
eindivehreles@. ey iie, pee et 4-8 65-0 66-4 64-8 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1:2 68-8 73°3 57-3 
Steel-shipbuilding and repairing... 2 42-7 43-2 66-4 
Heating appliances................ “4 81-4 71-0 78:5 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. +5 55:3 49-3 53:9 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
CHS V2... ceees be eR ER “4 63-0 62:3 61-5 ; ? : 1: 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-5 67-5 67-8 65-4 C . : 14. 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 1:8 91-6 89-5 80-6 : C Onn : 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-6 127-5 125-7 122-2 : : : 5-0 
Miscellaneous. 22 .c totes Gaerne, 5 99-3 96-3 96-4 : : 18- : 
Ania es.) yen.) ike eee a 100-0 88-5 87-1 86-0 . : : 
ee ee 


1The ‘*Relative Weight’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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paper, rubber, textile, electrical apparatus, non- 
ferrous metal and mineral product factories 
indicated considerable improvement. The 
eains were well distributed, all but the Prairie 
Provinces sharing in the expansion. 

Since January 1, there has been uninter- 
rupted recovery in manufactures, resulting in 
the re-instatement of over 61,400 persons in 
the plants of the approximately 5,000 manu- 
facturing firms furnishing monthly employ- 
ment data to the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics; on the average, this is an increase of 
more than 12 persons in the staff of each of 
these employers, and signifies an appreciable 
increase in the purchasing power of the public, 
particularly since the payroll additions have 
in many cases been accompanied by an ex- 
tension in working hours. The recovery has 
caused the employment index for the manu- 
facturing industries to rise from 74.4 on Janu- 
ary 1 to 86.8 at the beginning of September, 
a gain of 12.4 point or 16.7 per cent. 

Animal Products, Edible—Declines occurred 
in dairies and fish-preserving establishments, 
while meat-packing plants showed little 
change. The payrolls of the 252 co-operating 
factories aggregated 23,375 employees, as 
compared with 23,953 in the preceding month. 
Employment on September 1, 1982, had 
experienced a smaller decrease, but the index 
number then was nearly 15 points lower than 
on the date under review. 


Leather and Products—-A further gain was 
shown in leather factories, chiefly in footwear 
plants; this increase (the eighth reported in 
successive months) was smaller than that 
noted at the beginning of September of last 
year, when the employment reported by the 
(rms making returns was at a lower level. 
Statements were received from 259 manu- 
facturers having 20,331 persons in their employ, 
as against 20,002 on August 1, 1933; Quebec 
and Ontario firms reported most of the 
increase. 

Lumber and Products—Seasonal reductions 
were made in sawmills, but furniture factories 
were busier; the result was a decrease of 430 
persons in the staffs of the 763 lumber-using 
plants furnishing data, whose payrolls aggre- 
gated 34,515. This loss was the first recorded 
since the beginning of the year; it exceeded 
that noted on September 1, 1932, but the 
index then was several points lower. 


Musical Instruments—Additions to per- 
sonnel were recorded in musical instrument 
works, 36 of which increased their labour 
forces by 137 persons to 855 on September 1. 
Increases occurred in Quebec and Ontario. 
A larger gain had been indicated at the 
beginning of September, 1932, when employ- 
ment was at a higher level. 


Plant Products, Edible—Confectionery and 
chocolate and fruit and vegetable preserving 
factories reported heightened activity, the 
additions to staffs in canneries being most 
pronounced. The general improvement was 
on a much greater scale than on the same 
date last year, when the index was lower. 
Data were compiled from 400 firms in the 
vegetable food group, whose payrolls rose 
from 29,593 on August 1, to 32,787 at the 
beginning of September. Ontario and British 
Columbia reported the largest advances. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Employment in 
this group showed a considerable improve- 
ment, mainly in pulp and paper mills, while 
printing shops were rather slacker; large in- 
creases had been noted on September 1 of last 
year, when the index, at 88:5, was a point 
lower than on the date under review. The 
forces of the 557 co-operating establishments 
included 53,806 persons, as compared with 
53,194 in the preceding month. The Maritime 
Provinces, Quebec and Ontario reported most 
of the advance. 


Rubber Products—Continued recovery was 
indicated in rubber factories, 43 of which 
employed 10,715 workers compared with 10,226 
on August 1. The situation on September 1, 
1932, had remained much the same as in the 
preceding month; employment was then at a 
lower level than on the date under review. 


Textile Products—Seasonal increases occur- 
red in textile factories, 855 of which had 
85,830 employees, as against 82,529 on August 
1. Most of the advance took place in Quebec 
and Ontario, but the tendency was generally 
favourable, Garment and personal furnishing 
and knitting factories registered the bulk of 
the gain, but improvement was also noted in 
headwear, woollen, cotton and silk mills, while 
miscellaneous textile plants were slacker. The 
index of employment on the same date last 
year was lower; the increase then reported 
had involved a much smaller number of 
workers. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors —Little 
general change was noted in this industry on 
September 1 as compared with the preceding 
month, since when 48 persons were released 
from the payrolls of the 151 co-operating 
factories, which employed 14,121 operatives. 
The level of employment was lower than at 
the beginning of September, 1932, when an 
inerease had been indicated in the group as 
a whole. 


Chemical Products—Employment in this 
division showed a moderate gain, according to 
statistics from 158 employers of 8,394 persons, 
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compared with 8,258 on August 1. Activity 
was greater than on the same date a year ago. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Glass and 
clay products works showed improvement, 
while the stone division released some 
employees. Statements were received from 
182 plants, having 7,017 workers, as against 
6,892 in the preceding month. A reduction 
had been noted at the beginning of September 
last year, but the index then was considerably 
higher. 


Electric Current —Little general change was 
shown in electric current plants, 92 of which 
employed 13,848 persons. Employment was 
slacker than on September 1, 1932, when an 
upward movement had been indicated. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
group increased at the beginning of September, 
when 470 workers were added to the forces of 
the 97 co-operating establishments, which had 
9,920 employees. The gain occurred mainly in 
Ontario. Curtailment had been noted on the 
corresponding date in 1982, when the index 
was above its level at the time of writing. 


Iron and Steel Products—The vehicle and 
agricultural implement divisions of the iron 
and steel group recorded contractions in em- 
ployment, while rolling mills, heating ap- 
pliance, structural and iron and steel and some 
other factories were busier. On the whole, 
there was a reduction of 186 in the forces of 
the 779 co-operating iron and steel manufac- 
turers, who employed 82,192 persons at the 
beginning of September. Activity was cur- 
tailed in all except the /Maritime and Prairie 
Provinces, but chiefly so in Ontario. This 
decline was the first general contraction in- 
dicated since the beginning of the year. The 
trend on September 1, 1932, had also been 
downward, much greater losses having been 
noted; the index number then was fractionally 
lower than on the date under review. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The precious 
metal and the smelting and refining divisions 
reported heightened employment, while base 
metal working plants showed little general 
change; 187 manufacturers in the group as a 
whole employed 14,403 operatives, as against 
14,075 on August 1. Improvement had also been 
indicated on the same date last year, when 
activity was less. 


Mineral Products—Employment in this 
group showed a moderate increase, according 
to statements from 114 establishments with 
12,796 persons on their payrolls, as against 
12,604 at the beginning of August. The index 
was higher than on September 1, 1932, when 
smaller gains had taken place. 

68984—4 


Logging 


Employment in logging camps showed a 
falling-off at the beginning of September, ac- 
cording to the 220 co-operating firms, whose 
payrolls aggregated 13,210 workers, compared 
with 13,416 in the preceding month. The num- 
ber employed in the bush on September 1 was 
greater than on the same date in 1931 and 
1932, though smaller than in the early autumn 
of other years of the record. 


Mining — 

Coal_—Data were received from 95 operators 
having 21,863 men on their payrolls, as com- 
pared with 21,102 at the beginning of August. 
The Prairie coal fields reported the expansion, 
which involved a smaller number of workers 
than that registered on the same date a year 
ago; the index number then was higher than 
on the date under review. 


Metallic Ores—Employment in metallic ore 
mines showed a further advance, according to 
returns from 78 firms whose forces rose from 
17,902 persons on August 1, to 18,482 at the 
beginning of September. A contraction had 
been shown on September 1, 1932, when em- 
ployment was in smaller volume. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (other than coal) — 
Continued gains on a small scale were re- 
ported in this group, in which 73 firms enlarged 
their stafis by 92 workers to 5,359 on Septem- 
ber 1. A decrease had been noted on the 
corresponding date of last year, and the level 
of employment was then lower. 


Communications 


A slight increase was indicated in the com- 
munications division, in which the companies 
reporting employed 22,000 workers, as com- 
pared with 21,959 in the preceding month. 
Activity was less than in the early autumn of 
1982. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage — 
Improvement was shown in local transporta- 
tion on the date under review, when the 184 
employers furnishing data reported 24,501 
workers, or 358 more than in the preceding 
month. The advances were chiefly in the 
Prairie Provinces. A greater gain had been 
recorded at the beginning of September, 1932; 
the index then was four points higher. 


Steam Ratlways—The was a further in- 
crease in the number employed in steam rail- 
way operation on September 1, according to 
the 97 companies and branches from which 
returns were received, and which had 57,275 
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employees, compared with 56,641 on August 1. 
Employment was at a lower level than on the 
same date last year, although the advance 
then noted had been on a smaller scale. The 
improvement reported at the beginning of 
September, 1933, took place mainly in Quebec 
and the Prairie Provinces. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Additions to 
staffs were made in the water transportation 
group, in which activity was slightly greater 
than on the same date in 1932. Statements 
were received from 94 employers of 15,117 
workers, as against 14,593 in the preceding 
month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Further improvement was noted 
in building construction, in which employment 
was slacker than in the late summer of 1932. 
Data were received from 653 contractors, whose 
payrolls increased from 17,222 on August 1, 
1933, to 18,374 persons on the date under re- 
view. The trend was favourable in all except 
the Maritime Provinces. 


Highway—There was a decrease in this 
group, 415 men being released from the forces 
of the 362 co-operating employers, who had 
56,662 workers; there were losses in all prov- 
inces except Quebec and British Columbia. 
Activity was greater than on September 1, 
1932. 

Railway—A decline in employment was in- 
dicated by the 37 firms furnishing data in this 
division, who employed 27,831 persons, as 
against 28,652 in the preceding month. Im- 


provement was reported in the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec, but elsewhere the trend 
was unfavourable. Heightened activity had: 
been noted on the corresponding date of 1982, 
and the index number then was a few points 
higher. 


Services 


There was an advance in the service group, 
in which business this year had not been so 
brisk as in 1932. The 348 establishments fur- 
nishing returns for September 1, 1933, re- 
ported 22,710 assistants, as against 22,189 on 
August 1. Most of the gain occurred in hotels 
and restaurants. 


Trade 


Improvement was noted in both retail and 
wholesale establishments; employment in this 
group continued at a slightly lower level than 
in the late summer of last year, when a decline 
had been indicated in the group as a whole. 
Returns were received from 919 trading estab- 
lishments employing 82,137 persons, compared 
with 81,253 at the beginning of August, 1933. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given in 
the accompanying tables, in which the columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported in 
the indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns on the date under 
review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of August, 1933 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged in work other than their own 
trades or who are idle due to illness are not 
considered as unemployed. Unions involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. ; 

The situation for local trade unions at the 
close of August showed a continuation of the 
favourable movement which has _ prevailed 
since the end of March, unemployment stand- 
ing at 19-9 in contrast with a percentage of 
21:2 in July. The percentage for August was 
based on the returns furnished to the Depart- 


ment of Labour by 1,705 labour organizations 
with a total of 151,233 members, 30,096 of 
whom were without work on the last day of 
the month. Heightened activity also was 
noted as compared with August last year when 
21:4 per cent of the members reported were 
idle. Quebec unions registered the greatest 
improvement from July conditions, the metal 
and textile trades being largely responsible 
for the change, while in Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta the tendency was 
also toward a higher employment volume, 
though the variation was slight. British Co- 
lumbia unions, however, reported moderate 
curtailment from July, and fractional reces- 
sions occurred among Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick unions. When a comparison is 
made with the returns for August last year, 
Nova Scotia unions indicate a drop in avail- 
able work during the month surveyed of nearly 
4 per cent, and in Saskatchewan activity was 
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slightly reduced. On the other hand New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Alberta unions 
all registered gains in employment of around 
2 per cent, and Manitoba a fractional increase 
only. In British Columbia the same situation 
obtained during both months compared. 
Unemployment affecting trade union mem- 
bers in the largest city in each province, with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island, is com- 
piled separately each month. Noteworthy em- 


ployment expansion from the previous month 


was shown in Montreal during August, the im- 
provement recorded in Winnipeg, Toronto, 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





showing a greater prevalence of available em- 
ployment and remaining at the close of the 
month on a level below that of August a year 
ago when conditions were somewhat quieter 
than during the period reviewed. 

The manufacturing industries which have 
shown steady improvement since the close of 
May continued in the better trend throughout: 
August, as manifest by the reports tabulated 
from 451 unions with a membership aggregate 
of 43,599 persons. Of these, 8,767 or 20-1 per 
cent were unemployed at the close of the 
month, in comparison with a percentage of 


AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
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Halifax and Vancouver being of much lesser 
degree. On the other hand, Saint John, Regina 
and Edmonton unions indicated curtailment of 
activity, which was not, however, of particular 
importance. Contrasted with the returns for 
August a year ago, Edmonton unions reflected 
some lessening of the employment volume 
recorded during the month reviewed. In all 
other cities an upward trend was noted, Van- 
couver, Toronto and Regina, with gains of 
3°5 per cent, 2°7 per cent, and 2:5 per cent, 
respectively, recording the largest advances. 
Accompanying this article is a chart which 
shows the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1927, to date. The projection of 
the curve was again downward during August, 
68984—42 


22:3 in July. More active conditions also 
prevailed than in August last year when 22:5 
per cent of the members reported were idle. 
Increased activity in the garment, and iron 


and steel trades, particularly in the Province 


of Quebec, was a noteworthy factor in the 
change from July, though a better employment 
tendency was shown also among cigarmakers, 
bakers and confectioners, glass workers, gen- 
eral labourers, leather, hat, cap and fur work- 
ers, and meat cutters and butchers. On the 
other hand, wood workers suffered substantial 
losses in available work from July, the de- 
clines registered by papermakers, printing 
tradesmen, textile and brewery workers being 
but nominal. Among metal polishers and jewel- 
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lery workers the same percentage of idleness 
was reported in both months compared. There 
was general employment advancement in the 
majority of trades from August of last year in 
the manufacturing industries, leather and 
jewellery workers, general labourers, and elec- 
tric current employees only reporting some cur- 
tailment of activity. Among the gains, the 
most pronounced were recorded in the wood, 
paper and textile trades. 

From unions of coal miners 53 reports were 
received during August, embracing a member- 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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ship of 15,410 persons, 2,015 or 13-1 per cent 
of whom were reported idle on the last day 
of the month, in contrast with a percentage of 
14:3 in July. Activity was slightly retarded 
from August last year when unemployment 
stood at 11°8. The improvement shown from 
July was entirely confined to the coal fields 
of Alberta, a noteworthy drop in employment 
being recorded in British Columbia, and 
slight declines in Nova Scotia. As in the pre- 
vious comparison Alberta miners showed a 
better situation then in August last year, but 
the improvement was slightly more than off- 
set by the recessions evident in the British 
Columbia and Nova Scotia mines, the declines 
in the former province being quite pro- 
nounced.. In both the eastern and western 
coal fields a considerable amount of short time 
work was noted. 

Contrary to the favourable movement that 
employment among building and construc- 
tion workers had maintained continuously 
since the close of February, there was some 
slowing up of activity in evidence during 
August. This was shown by the returns com- 
piled from 208 associations of building trades- 
men with a membership numbering 17,035 
persons, 10,838 or 68°6 per cent of whom were 
without work at the end of the month, con- 
trasted with 61:9 per cent in July. Painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, and bridge and 
structural iron workers reported large percent- 
age contractions from July, recessions on a 
smaller scale being apparent among carpenters 
and joiners, tile layers,, lathers and roofers, 
and steam shovelmen. On the other hand, the 
situation was considerably better for hod car- 
riers and building labourers, and granite and 
stonecutters than in the preceding month. Im- 
provement on a moderate scale was recorded 
by plumbers and steamfitters, while brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, and electrical 
workers showed slight gains only. In compari- 
son with the returns for August of last year, 
when 61:2 per cent of unemployment was 
reported in the building group as a whole, 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, plumb- 
ers and steamfitters, and electrical workers all 
recorded a higher employment volume during 
the month reviewed, the increases being note- 
worthy. Conditions were much slacker, how- 
ever, for tile layers, lathers and roofers, and 
hod carriers and building labourers than in 
August last year, and fair-sized contractions 
were evident among bridge and structural iron 
workers. Employment declines of more moder- 
ate proportions occurred among carpenters and 
joiners, bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers, 
steam shovelmen, and granite and stonecut- 
ters. 
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The situation in the transportation industries 
tended favourably during August, both in 
contrast with the returns for the previous 
month and August a year ago. Reports were 
received for August from 748 associations of 
transportation workers, with 54,961 members, 
6,279 or 11:4 per cent of whom were idle at the 
end of the month, compared with percentages 
of 12°5 in July and 12-3 in August last year. 
In the steam railway division, which included 
over 78 per cent of the entire group member- 
ship reported, some employment expansion was 
noted from July; and among street and elec- 
tric railway employees the trend was also to- 
ward greater activity, though the gains were 
less than 1. per cent. On the contrary, em- 
ployment for navigation workers and team- 
sters and chauffeurs eased up slightly. Steam 
railway employees, as in the previous com- 
parison, were slightly better engaged than in 
August a year ago, and conditions for naviga- 
tion workers and teamsters and chauffeurs im- 
proved moderately. Street and electric rail- 
way employees, however, maintained a practic- 
ally unchanged situation from August, 1982. 

Retail clerks were somewhat busier during 
August than in the previous month, the 5 
unions making returns with 1,069 members 
showing 1:1 per cent of inactivity compared 
with 2°9 per cent in July. There was a slight 
falling off in employment from August last 
year when 0°7 per cent of idleness was re- 
corded. 

The 73 associations of civic employees mak- 
ing returns at the close of August with a 
membership total of 6,505 persons showed that 
313 or 4:8 per cent were without work con- 
trasted with percentages of 6°2 in July and 
5-3 in August last year. 

In the miscellaneous group of trades there 
was little variation during August from the 
July level, what slight change was indicated 
being in a favourable direction. This was 
manifest by the returns tabulated from 120 
unions, with 4,079 members, 805 or 19-7 per 
cent of whom were idle at the end of the 


month, contrasted with an unemployment per- 
centage of 20°6 in July. Activity was also in 
greater volume than in August last year when 
23-1 per cent of the members reported were 
without work. Hotel and restaurant employ- 
ees were mainly responsible for the 1mprove- 
ment recorded in the group as a whole from 
July, though among theatre and stage em- 
ployees fractional gains occurred. On the 
other hand, unclassified workers, stationary en- 
eineers and firemen, and barbers suffered a 
slight lowering of the employment volume 
afforded from July. Conditions for stationary 
engineers and firemen were substantially better 
than in August of last year, and activity for 


‘barbers and hotel and restaurant employees 


also tended upward though the changes were 
slight, particularly among the latter trades- 
men. Moderate recessions, however, were 1n- 
dicated by theatre and stage employees, and 
unclassified workers. 


A considerable increase in slackness was in 
evidence among fishermen during August, un- 
employment standing at 21-3 contrasted with 
percentages of 1:4 in July and 5-7 in August 
last year. The percentage for August was 
based on the reports received from 2 unions of 
fishermen covering 705 members. 


The 4 unions of lumber workers and loggers, 
with an aggregate of 663 members reporting 
in August, showed that 1386 or 20°5 per cent 
were idle at the end of the month, contrasted 
with a percentage of 22-5 in July. Conditions 
were decidedly better for these workers than 
in August, 1932, when unemployment stood at 
45-4, ; 

Table 1 shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1932 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for August of each year from 1919 to 
1980 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1931, to date. Table IJ summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table 1. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for August, 1933 


During the month of August 1938, reports 
from the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada showed gains in the average daily 
placements of 4 per cent over those of the 
preceding month, and of 12 per cent over 
those effected during the corresponding month 
a year ago, the gain in the former case being 
entirely due to increased placements in farm- 
ing, construction and maintenance, and ser- 
vices, and in the latter instance to a sub- 
stantial gain in construction and maintenance, 
augmented by increases of lesser volume in 


logging, mining and services. Losses in log- 
ging, transportation, trade and manufacturing 
were shown in comparison with July and in 
farming, manufacturing and trade when com- 
pared with August a year ago. Changes in 
other groups were nominal only. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1981, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each one hundred 
applications for work registered at the Offices 
of the Service throughout Canada, compila- 
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tions being made semi-monthly. It will be 
seen from the graph that the curve of vacan- 
cies and of placements in relation to applica- 
tions showed a pronounced upward trend 
during the first half of the month, but during 
the latter half of the period under review 
followed a marked downward course. At the 
end of August the level of each curve was 
about seven points below that recorded at 
the close of the corresponding month a year 
ago. The ratio of vacancies to each one hun- 
dred applications was 61-1 during the first 
half and 53-7 during the second half of August, 
1933, in contrast with the ratios of 56:0 and 
60-2 during the corresponding periods of 1932. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the Offices of the Service during 
‘August, 1933, was 1,136, of which 683 were in 
regular employment and 453 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with the 
total daily average of 1,091 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in August a year 
ago averaged 1,014 daily consisting of 568 
placements in regular and 446 in casual em- 
ployment. 

During the month of August, 1933, the 
Offices of the Service referred 32,227 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 30,667 
placements. Of these, the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 18,434 of which 14,334 


EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


Vacancies - - ------- 


Placements o—o—o—o—o—o 
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The ratios of placements to each one hundred 
applications during the periods under review 
were 58:4 and 50°6 as compared with 54-2 and 
57:7, respectively, during the corresponding 
month of 1932. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during August, 1933, 
‘was 1,198 as compared with 1,146 during the 
preceding month, and with 1,052 in August a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the Offices of the 
Service during the month under review was 
2,096 in comparison with 2,016 in July, 1933, 
and with 1,808 during August last year. 


1932 








were of men and 4,100 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 12,233. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 24,490 for men and 7,833 for women, a 
total of 32,323, while applications for work 
numbered 56,588, of which 44,543 were from 
men and 12,045 from women. Reports for 
July, 1988, showed 28,630 positions available, 
50,397 applications made and 27,266 place- 
ments effected, while in August, 1932, there 
were recorded 28,397 vacancies, 48,815 appli- 
cations for work and 27,355 placements in 
regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the Offices of the Employment 
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*490 placements by offices since closed. 


Vacancies 
Offices Reported | Unfilled 
during | at end of 

period period 

INOVA SCOCIA.. eonicc cc cack cteicioce oot 1,371 24 
Ya it aux: va Nhs etete cats ee dalc rts we eieetes 195 18 
INowsG laser ovis. as ecsslet seutameninice 289 6 
DY CNCY re rate eectaci ste aveinde slotretaeiciere 887 0 
New Brunswick.................066- 1,159 3 
Chatham jas, ao: ac bindu desnines Meee ige 64 1 
foo i 
343 0 
3,123 330 
24 0 
200 0 
1,691 246 
807 63 
30 2 
204 8 
167 16 
Ontario sag ee eles) ee eh ee 12,212 439 
Belleville ns). oak cere Moen tee 73 0 
Brantiord ss ycercee eer sete ee eee 248 0 
Chatham ote oh te ee care ces oe 246 9 
MOEb Walliainina.mstwcles cc sa wectrstelcets 451 0 
Gis PHN me Fee Tek Eee eeiee Sehtaes 3d 10 
EVernrktons ct pee tk ee ce ene there 455 4 
ON ESCOM Ty canis: oes See einomis eens 844 6 
Kitehener tir. ee coe ee noes 2,283 2 
Pcdou weil iia ahs teeta ed ese Wms 719 | 8 
Niagara Hallseie tuinssacecee sab eee 73 6 
NorthiBay JS 0a eee sol cebide ton 669 0 
Osa wae ee oerore dnt ctigeeiareterstanters 1,219 0 
COsGtaweaw ke wten net ceconeceebe cle sateda 496 78 
Perabrolke wage weal sce ttetbe cteeele ease 448 88 
SPetarbOROUR Aja tncus,. site we esies ies 92 3 
HOTMMATUNUT A noes er learn cients sites isis 481 1 
DU CAtnarines, Vseios tak satiehiel ts: 3h 141 3 
Stanomas: Wh Cll eae pees eta ts 150 3 
DALNIAG a neh re ee oe tne Measles 169 2 
Sault StesMarie.. cae s ieee oes 57 0 
Stratvlordi.. eyes tee teres hee 94 0 
SUG DULY ate sicikerts temioas traecina es 114 0 
AG hoot ac hal: Peed wae tra Wyn ran ccaeenie eis torr 115 0 
LPOPONtOs ie rae REG side Poaoe ee tees 2,106 198 
Wiridsor'isc oe eas se rewetlestaceetioesome 432 18 
Manitoba. gcc: dick bo. ceenia teers peek 4,269 8 
BGAN GOW Aids lca ctate saa ceaetumideisie mae 397 8 
Winmipecth ie) kane Cees Se NS Ans 3,872 0 
Saskatchewan.............e2.eeee0e: 4,263 146 
SCE M es iee etetaknet eta eetee Barer 240 2 
Melfortiiar tis: seen ecceiakie ces 135 0 
IMIG OSC) AW. shen, hase e cielo atetsicleie cesierecnsre 954 37 
Northibattictordin.cs. sue.scerscn 123 9 
iPrincerAlberntssenysie tem eimeuciioe: 193 25 
Reginaietse) tovewes Occtee tee wud esr 903 51 
Sackatoontuscee hone ome eet sete aes 448 0 
Swift Currenty dest eosean Peano 259 3 
Wey burns a eae epee iaaan ce 596 3 
Vorlkstont cic os heehee eames 352 16 
AUDORGAS Bees eo aicte baaele pe We aeieeiee fe 25741 80 
Gall a Verte tt tet e atiais oct cence a chads 665 62 
Drumihellen! Gr Pita cies deen ee 348 1 
EX AMONCON: .e)sepeeies ae cece Reeeee 802 11 
ethbridwe: toe. Ses theses wees eee 669 5 
Medicine, Hat. >... state. Rares) weiner 257 1 
British Columbia.................... 35240 50 
Kamloons: Basics aureus erase ee 174 8 
Nariaimo,.. Gets: asaee leckiienmelieee 365 1 
INeisOnees. cic teietes cle Glometcne eo tolertn oe 333 26 
New Westminster.........-.ceeceee- 36 0 
Penticton etGie en. weatee eckilekrae 72 5 
Prine Raper Valter soab sus ate atesunrevoalet at 90 0 
Wanecou verter: biteate se bemeiee «esis 1,151 10 
WiIChOTia ce tothe nani aaeine bere oo 1,024 2 
WOpninda Veit. JR his Geb ee 32,020 1,085 
TUS GARE The SES RI ete longi rer A ARR RT SE ls 24,490 311 
Womentanvle’ eon ier: , Paes 7,833 774 





Applicants 
: Placed 
Regis- Un- 
tered | bestia: placed 
ne ‘od vacancies| Regular | Casual i bee ‘e 
1,482 1,381 564 780 1,624 
278 162 45 117 933 
316 332 27 268 552 
888 887 492 395 139 
1,186 1,153 193 960 877 
84 64 1 63 291 
748 748 71 677 80 
354 341 121 220 506 
7,140 3,390 2,061 338 3,200 
51 24 24 0 48 
391 208 191 9 177 
4,061 1,496 949 146 2,096 
1,844 1,064 594 103 649 
39 28 23 4 v4 
457 235 181 20 148 
297 300 99 56 110 
25, 630 12,054 5,188 6,438 36, 712 
99 69 36 33 285 
577 248 121 127 2,140 
288 241 123 118 554 
455 451 295 156 460 
158 40 16 12 804 
860 464 220 220 1,709 
892 834 269 565 1,003 
2,491 2,286 54 Pye PAG 919 
1,103 738 586 126 2,097 
71 66 33 30 1,654 
683 637 615 22 290 
1,266 ip 51 1,164 614 
1,061 481 291 103 1,322 
410 370 323 47 18 
93 96 76 14 399 
472 472 463 g 1,119 
224 135 75 60 2,548 
173 150 96 54 525 
164 165 58 107 598 
273 73 37 LA 100 
128 93 51 42 827 
578 137 98 39 351 
283 157 120 37 434 
12,282 2,043 914 883 12,866 
54 393 167 226 3,076 
6,403 4,270 3,530 732 17,628 
400 SOL 303 48 394 
6,003 3,919 3,202 684 17, 234 
4,394 4,022 8,204 V44 1,901 
296 237 164 73 47 
135 135 135 0 0 
894 970 597 330 381 
110 110 96 14 0 
175 148 130 18 49 
943 800 dae, 78 893 
550 467 396 71 339 
279 258 233 24 98 
588 582 532 50 7 
424 315 229 86 87 
4,778 2,001 1,881 814 4,990 
1,741 629 580 49 SMW iis 
688 847 281 66 DHE 
1,274 828 716 106 2,939 
805 646 148 498 729 
270 251 156 95 268 
5,595 3,291 1,778 1,427 4,901 
310 177 156 9 SC 
391 362 356 6 320 
326 312 145 167 6 
94 36 31 5 119 
123 76 48 21 57 
120 90 6 84 134 
3,024 1,220 915 238 3,575 
1,187 1,018 121 897 653 
56,588 325227 18, 434 12,233 74,868 
44,543 24,355 14,334 9,883 68,323 
12,045 7,872 4,100 2,350 11,545 
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Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1923, to date :— 
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Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
USPS Sites eR eile 2 347,165 115,387 462,552 
LO evn cio FO as andy: 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
REN eo A SRO ess cae 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
OZ Obie s40 sich, ceded 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
LD ee rea are deserts 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
Lae ha Pome Oa Wg f 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
OZ O Seats Herve Seanee 260, 747 137, 620 398, 367 
OS Oe e a Mtotaretiar 187,872 180, 807 368,679 
LOSE BRO ee oe 175, 632 295,876 471, 508 
TICE oe ahs A Rl 153,771 198, 443 352,214 
1933 (8 months)....... 107,945 106, 087 214,032 





Nova Scorra 


During the month of August, 1933, positions 
offered through the Employment Offices in 
Nova Scotia were over 4 per cent less than in 
the preceding month, but nearly 165 per cent 
above the corresponding month last year. 
There was a decline of nearly 3 per cent in 
placements when compared with July, but a 
gain of 171 per cent in comparison with 
August, 1932. This large gain in placements 
over August of last year was entirely due to 
relief work on highway construction, as there 
was very little change in all other groups, ex- 
cept services, in which a loss was reported. 
Placements under construction and mainten- 
ance numbered 1,054 and in services 253. Ot 
the latter, 209 were of household workers. 
During the month 500 men and 64 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was a decline of nearly 2 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in New Brunswick during 
August, when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain of nearly 19 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month 
last year. Similar percentages of change were 
recorded in placements under both compari- 
sons. The increase in placements over August, 
1932, was due mainly to relief work on road 
construction, although gains were also shown 
in logging and services. These latter, how- 
ever, were offset by losses in transportation 
and manufacturing. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: logging, 56; con- 
struction and maintenance, 673; and services 
404, of which 327 were of household workers. 
There were 119 men and 74 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in the 
Province of Quebec, was nearly 13 per cent 
higher than in the preceding month, and 
over 92 per cent above the corresponding 
month last year. There was a gain also in 
placements of nearly 9 per cent when com- 
pared with July, and of 82 per cent in com- 
parison with August, 1932. This substantial 
gain over August of last year was due in large 
measure to increased placements of female 
workers through offices which were not open 
in August, 1982, although construction and 
maintenance, logging and manufacturing also 
showed improvement. The changes in other 
groups were nominal only. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
127; logging, 1387; farming, 46; construction 
and maintenance, 432; trade, 80; and services, 
1,575, of which 1,344 were of household 
workers. Regular placements numbered 866 
of men and 1,195 of women. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during August called for nearly 2 per 
cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 18 per cent more than dur- 
ing the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decline of over 3 per cent in 
placements when compared with July, but a 
gain of over 17 per cent in comparison with 
August, 1932. This gain was principally due to 
relief work on road construction, although log- 
ging, mining and transportation also showed 
improvement. These increases were partly off- 
set by declines in farming, trade, communica- 
tion and services. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included: manufacturing, 384; logging, 
326; farming, 594; mining, 54; transportation, 
86; construetion and maintenance, 6,952; 
trade, 246; and services, 2,961, of which 1,598 
were of household workers. There were 3,987 
men and 1,201 women placed in regular em- 
ployment during the month. 


MANITOBA 


During August, 1933, orders listed at Em- 
ployment Offices in Manitoba called for nearly 
65 per cent more workers than in the preced- 
ing month, but over 12 per cent fewer than 
during the corresponding month last year. 
There was a gain of over 63 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with July, but a loss 
of nearly 13 per cent in comparison with 
August, 1932. All groups, except logging and 
transportation, in which nominal gains only 
were reported, participated in the decline in 
placements from August of last year, services, 


farming and construction and maintenance 
showing the largest reductions. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placemenis 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 25; farming, 2,143; construction and 
maintenance, 1,381; and services, 688, of which 
504 were of household workers. There were 
3,147 men and 388 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during August, were 72 per cent 
better than in the preceding month, but over 
5 per cent less favourable than during the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
were 76 per cent higher than in July, but 
nearly 6 per cent less than in August, 1932. 
This reduction was due to fewer placements 
on farms and in services. Of the gains in 
other groups, that in construction and main- 
tenance was the largest. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 65; 
farming, 2,654; construction and maintenance, 
401; trade, 58; and services 761, of which 583 
were of household workers. During the month 
2729 men and 505 women were placed in regu- 
lar employment. 

ALBERTA 


There was an increase of nearly 3 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Alberta during August, 
when compared with the preceding month, but 
a decline of over 6 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month last year. 
Placements also were over 6 per cent above 
July, but over 6 per cent below August, 1982. 
As in Saskatchewan, farm and service place- 
ments were below August of last year and ac- 
counted for the decline under this comparison, 
although there were fewer placements also in 
all other groups, except construction and main- 
tenance and mining. The gain in construction 
and maintenance was quite substantial. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 45; farming, 1,171; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 881; and services, 548, 
of which 463 were of household workers. There 
were 1,475 men and 406 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


British COLUMBIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia during August, were nearly 
5 per cent better than in the preceding month 
and nearly 21 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month last year. Placements also were 
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nearly 4 per cent in excess of July and showed 
a gain of over 20 per cent, in comparison with 
August, 1932. This increase was due to a 
large gain in placements under construction 
and maintenance, as the changes in all othe: 
eroups were nominal only. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
93; logging, 69; farming, 98; mining, 24; con- 
struction and maintenance, 2,366; trade, 24; 
and services 579, of which 427 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 1,511 men. 
and 267 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of August, 1938, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 18,434placements in regular employ- 
ment, 10,133 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment located was outside 
the immediate vicinity of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter, 189 were 
eranted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 1383 travelling to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office, and 56 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate which is 2.7 cents per 
mile, with a minimum fare of $4.00, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide appli- 
cants at the Employment Service who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 


Ontario offices issued 90 certificates for re- 
duced transportation during August, 48 pro- 
vincial and 42 interprovincial. The latter were. 
eranted to mine workers conveyed from Tim- 
mins to employment in the Winnipeg zone. 
Within the province Fort William transferred 
1 hotel cook, Sudbury 1 blacksmith, and 1 
logging camp cook, and Port Arthur 39 bush 
workers, 4 mine workers and 1 town house- 
keeper to centres within their respective zones. 
In addition 1 construction labourer secured a 
certificate at Hamilton for’ transportatron to 
North Bay. Workers taking advantage of the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate in Manitoba during August were 12 in 
number, 2 of whom were bound for provincial 
situations and 10 outside the province. The 
Winnipeg office was instrumental in all inter- 
provincial transfers despatching 1 town house- 
keeper, 1 grain elevator worker, 6 bushmen, I 
grinder, and 1 restaurant worker to points 
within the Port Arthur zone. Included in the 
provincial movement were 1 barber journeying 
from St. Boniface, and 1 town housekeeper 
from Winnipeg to employment within their 
respective zones. In Saskatchewan 4 persons 
received certificates for reduced transportation 
during August, these travelling to provincial 
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employment. From Prince Albert 1 farm 
hand was transported to Yorkton, the Regina 
office sending 2 teachers, and Saskatoon 1 
hotel porter to employment within their own 
zones. The labour movement from Alberta 
centres during August comprised the transfer 
of 59 workers, 55 within the province and 4 
outside. The Edmonton office was responsible 
for the assignment provincially of 4 farm 
hands to the Calgary zone, and of 26 farm 
hands, 4 farm domestics, 9 mine workers, 3 
mill hands, 3 carpenters, 1 cookee, and 3 hotel 
workers to various centres within the Edmon- 
ton zone. In addition, the Calgary office 
transferred 1 farm hand and I kitchen worker 
within its own zone. Persons going outside 
the province travelled from Edmonton and in- 
cluded 1 harvester and 1 farm household 
worker journeying to the Saskatoon zone, and 
1 farm hand and 1 farm domestic to the North 


(4) Building Permits Issued in 


There was a seasonal decline in the value of 
the building permits issued during August, 
1933, as compared with July, 1933, while in 
comparison with August last year, there was 
also a considerable reduction; during the 
month under review, the 61 co-operating 
centres authorized building estimated to cost 
$1,927,882, as compared with $2,148,497 in July, 
1933, and $3,823,251 im August, 1982. There 
was, therefore, a decrease of 10:3 per cent in 
the first comparison, and of 49-6 per cent in 
the second. The aggregate value of the build- 
ing authorized in the first eight months of 
this year, viz, $14,117,473, was lower than in 
1932 and other years of the record; in con- 
sidering these data, however, it should be 
noted that there has also been a very sig- 
nificant decline in wholesale costs of building 
materials, the Bureau’s index, based on the 
1926 average as 100, having fallen from 143-8 
in the first eight months of 1920, when build- 
ing costs were at their peak, to 77-2 in the 
period, January-August, 1988, or by 46 per 
cent. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
showing that they’ had issued about 200 per- 
mits for dwellings estimated to cost over 
$600,000, and 1,400 permits for other buildings 
valued at approximately $1,150,000. During 
July, authority was granted for the erection 
of some 265 dwellings and 1,500 other build- 
ings, estimated at about $800,000 and $1,000,000, 
respectively. 

Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan, Alberta and British Columbia reported 


Battleford zone. The transfers from British 
Columbia centres during August were entirely 
provincial and included 24 workers. Of. these, 
23 secured their certificates for reduced trans- 
portation at the Vancouver office, 1 steel 
sharpener travelling to Kamloops, 1 mine 
machinist to Nelson, 1 farm housekeeper to 
Penticton, 1 farm hand and 1 farm house- 
keeper to Prince Rupert, and 13 mine workers, 
2 farm hands, 1 cook, and 2 hotel workers to 
employment in the Vancouver zone. From 
Prince Rupert also 1 farm hand was sent to a 
point within the same zone. 

Of the 189 workers who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during August, 65 were conveyed by 
the Canadian National Railways, 65 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 42 by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway, 16 by 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, and 1 by 
the Northern Alberta Railway. 


Canada During August, 1933 


gains as compared with July, 1933; the per- 
centage gain of 51-6 in Saskatchewan and the 
actual gain of $129,944 in Ontario were most 
pronounced. Of the percentage reductions 
elsewhere indicated, that of 76-3 per cent in 
New Brunswick, and of the actual reductions, 
that of $365,233 in Quebec, were greatest. 

Nova Scotia also reported a slightly higher 
aggregate of building permits issued than in 
August of last year, there being an increase of 
$10,805, or 14:7 per cent. Declines in this 
comparison were recorded in the remaining 
provinces, the percentage decline of 78-6 in. 
Saskatchewan and the actual decline of 
$763,248 in Quebec being most notable. 

Of the larger cities, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver showed improvement as compared 
with July, 1983, but depreciation as compared 
with August, 1932, while Montreal reported a 
decrease in both comparisons. Of the other 
centres, Halifax, Sydney, Brantford, Chatham, 
Fort William, Hamilton, Oshawa, Ottawa, 
Owen Sound, Port Arthur, St. Thomas, Sarnia, 
Sandwich, Woodstock, Calgary and Kamloops 
recorded gains in both comparisons. 


Cumulative Record for First Eight Months, 
1920-33 —The following table gives the value 
of the building authorized by 61 cities during 
August and in the first eight months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1926 as 
100. The average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials in the first 
eight months of the years since 1920 are also 
given (average 1926100). 
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The aggregate for the first eight months of this year was 
less than in earlier years of the record, but as already stated, 
the average index number of wholesale prices of building 
pea was also much lower than in any other year of this 
record. 


During September a total of 3,086 accidents 
were reported to the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board in the industries in 
Schedule 1 of the Act, 17 of which were fatal 
cases; in Schedule 2 industries 167 accidents 
were reported, including 5 fatal cases; and 209 
accidents to employees of the Crown, one of 
which was fatal, were reported during the 
month, making in all 3,462, of which 23 were 
fatal. 





The Government of Victoria, Australia, pro- 
poses to introduce at the next session of the 
Legislature an amendment to the Children’s 
Welfare Act to provide that any child en- 
gaging in street trading without a licence, 
after having been warned to desist, shall be 
deemed to be a “ neglected child.” This amend- 
ment will enable children engaged in street 
trading, or who pretend to be so engaged as 
a cover for begging, to be suitably dealt with 
by committal to the care of the Children’s 
Welfare Department. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


aie British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
September, 1933, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 


Employment at August 21 showed a slight 
improvement as compared with a month be- 
fore and a marked improvement as compared 
with August, 1982. There was a further im- 
provement in iron and steel manufacture, en- 
gineering, shipbuilding and ship-repairing, in 
the woollen, linen, hosiery and lace industries 
and in shipping and hotel and boarding house 
services. Employment also improved in build- 
ing, coal mining, the iron and steel tube and 
electrical apparatus industries, and cocoa, 
chocolate, etc. manufacture; while in the 
cotton and jute industries the termination of 
local holidays at certain centres led to a re- 
duction of the numbers registered as unem- 
ployed. 

On the other hand, employment further de- 
clined in the tailoring, dress-making, and boot 
and shoes industries, and there was also some 
decline in tinplate, pottery, and glass bottle 
manufacture. 

In the south of England employment showed 
a general improvement and was fair to mod+- 
erate on the whole. In the Midlands and the 
Northern Counties there was little change, 
and employment was slack in the former area 
and bad in the latter. In Scotland, in Wales 


and in Northern Ireland employment showed 
a distinct improvement, but was still bad. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approx- 
imately 12,808,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at August 21, 1933 
(including those temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed), was 19.2, as 
compared with 19.6 at July 24, 1933, and with 
23-0. at August 22, 1932. The percentage wholly 
unemployed at August 21, 1933, was 15.4, as 
compared with 15.6 at July 24, 1933, while 
the percentage temporarily stopped was 3.8 as 
compared with 4.0. For males alone, the per- 
centage at August 21, 1988, was 22.5, and for 
females, 10.5; at July 24, 1933, the correspond- 
ing percentages were 22.8 and 11.0. 

At August 21, 1933, the number of persons 
on the registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain was 1,843,517 wholly unemployed, 
483,432 temporarily stopped, and 84,188 nor- 
mally in casual employment, making a total 
of 2,411,137. This was 31,038 less than a 
month before, and 448,691 less than a year 
before. The total included 1,984,930 men, 
62,365 boys, 320,667 women and 43.175 girls. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at August 21, 1933, 
was 2,474,062. 
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United States 


Index numbers showing the trend of em- 
ployment and pay rolls in manufacturing in- 
dustries are computed monthly by the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics of the U.S. Department of 
Labour from reports supplied by representa- 
tive establishments in 89 of the principal 
manufacturing industries of the United States 
and covering the pay period ending nearest the 
15th of the month. These indexes of em- 
ployment and pay rolls are figures showing the 
percentage represented by the number of em- 
ployees or weekly pay rolls in any month com- 
pared with employment and pay rolls in a 
selected base period. The year 1926 is the 
Bureau’s index base for manufacturing in- 
dustries, and the average of the 12 monthly 
indexes of employment and pay rolls in that 
year is represented by 100 per cent. 


The most recent compilation indicates an in- 
crease of 6:4 per cent in factory employment 
in August as compared with July. The August 
employment index was 71:6 as compared with 
67:3 in July. Manufacturing payrolls increased 
11-6 per cent over the month interval, the index 
rising from 46-5 in July to 51-9 in August. A 
comparison of the August 1933 employment 
index with the August 1932 employment index 
(56:0) shows an increase of 27-9 per cent in 
factory employment over the 12-month period, 
while the August 1933 pay-roll index com- 
pared with the August 1932 pay-roll index 
(36-3) shows a gain of 43 per cent in factory 
pay-rolls over the year interval. 


August is the fifth consecutive month in 
which increases in factory employment and 
pay-rolls have been reported. The increases in 
employment during the preceding four months 
were widespread. The number of industries re- 
porting increased employment in August 
exceeded that of previous months, 81 of the 89 
industries surveyed showing increased employ- 
ment over the month interval. Increased pay- 
rolls in August, as compared with July, were 
shown in 83 of the 89 industries. These changes 
in employment and pay-rolls in August, 1933, 
are based on reports supplied by 18,008 estab- 
lishments in 89 of the principal manufactur- 
ing industries of the United States. These 
establishments reported 3,187,674 employees on 
their pay-rolls during the pay pcriod ending 
nearest August 15 whose combined weekly earn- 
ings were $60,351,490. The employment reports 
recelved from these co-operating establishments 
cover approximately 50 per cent of the total 
number of wage earners in all manufacturing 
industries of the country. 

Employment and pay-rolls ordinarily show 
but little change between July and August, the 
average percentage of increase in employment 


between July and August during the past 10 
years having been 0-2 per cent and in pay- 
rolls 1-5 per cent. These increases therefore of 
6-4 per cent in employment and 11:6 per cent 
in pay-rolls in August of the present year are 
of unusual proportion and are due largely to 
the adoption of the NRA codes by numerous 
co-operating establishments. 

The 8 industries in which decreases in em- 
ployment were reported in August were air- 
craft, flour, beverages, shirts and collars, knit 
goods, plumbers’ supplies, electric-railroad re- 
pair shops, and engines. These decreases 
ranged from 8-8 per cent in the aircraft in- 
dustry to 0°5 per cent in engines. 

Kach of the 14 groups of manufacturing in- 
dustries reported gains in employment and pay- 
rolls between July and August, the non-ferrous 
metals group reporting the most pronounced 
gains in employment, 12-4 per cent, while the 
iron and steel, machinery, and rubber products 
groups reported gains of over 10 per cent in 
number of workers. 

Among the 81 industries in which increased 
employment was reported between July and 
August, the largest increase was a seasonal 
gain of 55-2 per cent in the beet and sugar 
industry. The locomotive industry reported a 
gain of 32-9 per cent and increases of more 
than 20 per cent in employment were reported 
in the confectionery, millinery, textile machin- 
ery, and typewriter industries. Twenty-six in- 
dustries reported gains in employment between 
July and August ranging from 10 to 20 per 
cent, among which were machine tools (17:5 
per cent), radios (15 per cent), rayon (12-3 
per cent), iron and steel and foundry and 
machine-shop products (12-2 per cent each), 
stamped ware (11-6 per cent), slaughtering and 
meat packing and paper boxes (10:5 per cent 
each), chemicals (10.3 per cent), and ship- 
building (10.1 per cent). Other industries of 
major importance reporting substantial gains 
in employment over the month interval were 
silk goods, cotton goods, dyeing and finishing 
textiles, automobiles, paper and pulp, leather, 
boots and shoes, agricultural implements, 
electrical machinery, furniture, pottery, and 
a number of industries allied with building 
construction, i.e., sawmills, brick, glass, cement, 
steam fittings, and structural ironwork. 

Non-Manufacturing Industries—Fifteen of 
the 16 non-manufacturing industries surveyed 
by the Bureau of Labour Statistics reported 
increased employment in August 1933, as com- 
pared with July, and 13 industries reported 
increased pay rolis. 

Seasonal activity in the canning and pre- 
serving industry was reflected in the gain of 
47.1 per cent in employment and 47.9 per 
cent in pay rolls in August. The metalliferous 
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mining industry reported an increase of 11.5 
per cent in employment, combined with an 
increase of 15.4 per cent in pay rolls. The 
building construction industry reported in- 
creases of 9 per cent in employment and 9.8 
per cent in pay rolls over the month interval, 
the increases appearing in practically every 
locality covered by the building construction 
survey. The anthracite mining and bitum- 
inous coal mining industries reported gains in 
employment of 8.8 per cent and 8.6 per cent 
respectively. These increases in employment 
were accompanied by increases of 22 per cent 
in pay rolls in anthracite mining and 28.8 per 
cent in bituminous coal mining. Both indus- 
tries reported increases in average hours 
worked per week in August, as well as in- 
creased hourly earnings. Employment in the 
retail trade group increased 4.7 per cent from 
July to August, and pay rolls increased 7.9 
per cent, numerous establishments reporting 
better business, special sales and the effect of 
the N.R.A. code. The quarrying and non- 


metallic mining industry reported increases of 
4.2 per cent in employment and 5.1 per cent 
in pay rolls, and the wholesale trade group 
reported increases of 8.7 per cent in employ- 
ment and 2.8 per cent in pay rolls. The 
laundry and the crude petroleum producing 
industries reported gains in employment of 
2.1 per cent each. The hotel industry re- 
ported a gain of 2 per cent in number of em- 
ployees between July and August, and the 
power and light, electric railroad, dyeing and 
cleaning, and banks-brokerage-insurance-real 


estate groups reported increases in employment 


of less than 1 per cent. The increases in em- 
ployment in the two last named groups were 
coupled with slight declines in pay roll totals. 
The telephone and telegraph industry was the 
only industry reporting decreases in both em- 
ployment and pay rolls, a decrease of six- 
tenths of 1 per cent being reported in em- 
ployment between July and August, combined 
with a decrease of nine-tenths of 1 per cent 
in pay rolls. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


fs Bache Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government with respect to contracts “for 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
of any work” is set forth in an Act of 
Parliament adopted on May 30, 1930, entitled 
“The Fair Wages and Hight-Hour Day Act” 
(chapter 20-21, Geo. V). The full text of this 
measure appeared in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
April, 1930, page 383. The Fair Wages and 
Bight-Hour Day Act provides as follows: 


3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of: Canada for construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours: 


(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other person 
doing or contracting to do the whole or any 
part of the work contemplated by the con- 
tract shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the character 
or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged; provided that wages shall in all cases 
be such as are fair and resasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
except in such special cases as the Governor in 


Council may otherwise provide, or except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant. or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

The Fair Wages Policy was originally 
adopted in 1900 and was expressed in an 
Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was 
subsequently amended by Order in Council of 
April 9, 1924. The practice of the different 
departments of the (Government, before 
entering into contracts for the construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any 
work, is to obtain before hand from the 
Department of Labour schedules setting forth 
the current wages rates for the different 
classes of workmen required in the execution 
of the work. These schedules, known as fair 
wages schedules, are thereupon included by 
the. department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 

In addition to the requirements of the Fair 
Wages and Fight-Hour Day Act, government 
contracts for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, contain a 
number of other provisions for the protection 
of the workmen employed, which are sanc- 
tioned by the foregoing Orders in Council. 

It is further provided in the foregoing 
Orders in Council that “all contracts for the 
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manufacture and supply to the Government 
of Canada of fittings for public buildings: 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees; 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores; and any other articles and_ things 
hereinafter designated by the Governor in 
Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the 
absence of any such current standards, fair 
and reasonable rates and working hours. 
These conditions, which are referred to in 
the Orders in Council as “B” conditions (the 
conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council with reference to building and con- 
struction works being designated as “A” con- 
ditions), include the following Fair Wages 
Clause: 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or. what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
inay also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the “B” con- 
ditions sanctioned by (Orders in Council 
applicable to contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies, the Minister of 
Labour is empowered to determine any ques- 
tions which may arise as to wages rates and 
working hours. 

The contractor is required to post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, occupied 
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or frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades , 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wages officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed claim therefore may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payment of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any 
apparent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies listed in the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council it is required that 
the contractor's premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at any reasonable time by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
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ing that the following contracts, containing 
fair wages conditions, have been executed by 
the Governments of Canada recently: 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 

Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Construction of a 50 foot patrol vessel for 
the Department of Fisheries, equipped with 
a 160 hp. Gleniffer Diesel engine. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. John McLean & Sons, 
Mahone Bay, NS. Date of contract, 
September 16, 1933. Amount of contract, 
$15,500. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 

Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Paspebiac, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Dunn & Fournier, Paspebiac, P.Q. 
Date of contract, August 31, 1933. Amount 
of contract, approximately, $16,265.97. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 


ee ee ee — 
— SSS 





Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Biaeksuiithipedencce cee aes cere $0 45 8 
BROatMeN. aise eesti clos ola eater 0 30 8 
Carpenters and joiners............- 0 50 8 
Compressor operator..........----- 0 40 8 
Drill runners (hand)............++- 0 30 8 
Drill runners (machine)............ 0 40 8 
DIVIDE. Sek Cae ae wap eet tiene! 1 00 8 
Driver, horse and cart.........--.- 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon..........- 0 55 8 
Fireman (stationary)............-- 0 35 8 
Hoist operator (gagoline)........... 0 45 8 
Hoist operator (steam)...........- 0 55 8 
NGADOUUCES: cco yatta eo ries tees ae 0 30 8 
Mechanies AO iit se ates ceed eo 0 55 8 
Motor truck drivers.............06: 0 35 8 
AI Logi of ielonelNloes Ae aac nie eer aici 0 37% 8 


*Or Cribmen (using such tools as broad-axe, adze, saw, 
hammer, auger). 

Construction of an extension to float and 
repairs to wharf at Comox, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. Watson & Stewart, Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, September 16, 
1933. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$9,158.42. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 











Rates of Hours of 

Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour er day 
Pile driver foreman..........0.2.0¢ $1 124 y 8 
Pilelariverene@ineer. jem alone acre 1 00 8 
Puedriver mans. oe. se eee ee 0 90 8 
Pile driver boom man............ 0 90 8 
rid Peman. eee) cote ris enki sta 0 90 8 
*T im berman ieee = vite o hires. <etateraele 0 90 8 
PRS Ans ero iros, fee hiss « Sle Saran: 0 65 8 
WADOUrEr Seether eae wan. ae 0 40 8 


*Or Cribmen (using such tools as broad-axe, adze, saw, 
hammer, auger). 


Reconstruction of portion of the revetment 
wall on the north side of the harbour, and 
repairs to the south pier, Kincardine, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Russell Construction 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 





September 21, 1933. Amount of contract, 
approximately, $13,474.95. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
—$—$—<————————————————————————— 
Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour pers day 
Hoist engineman (steam).......... $0 65 8 
Hoist engineman (gasoline)......... 0 50 8 
Stationary fireman...............- 0 40 8 
Carpentieriiccess dove tere ee sates 0 60 8 
TimbDermiani sas wettest ere <class a cisers 0 45 8 
Bineksmitheasec cs ence as 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 
TMearneterec., asset ceed oie teees 0 35 8 
WADOULer Acne ce Sines rear 0 35 8 


Labourer... .2- crests: noses eee) Se Pe 

Construction of an extension to the harbour 
wall at Oshawa, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Victor E. A. Belanger, L’Orignal, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 8, 1933. Amount 
of contract, approximately $14,708.90. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 


eee 
a 





Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
BYACKRIMIGHS . Hasse. nets art ateteeistere +55 8 
Boabuens iets. site tte citer: «ate 0 35 8 
Carpenters and joiners..........--- 0 70 8 
Cement mixer operator............ 0 45 8 
Hoist engineer (steam)...........-- 0 65 8 
Hoist operator (gas)........+.-.-s- 0 50 8 
Pile driver operator..........+-.-+- 0 65 8 
Binemendgiseets sae 8 o-ieecinaes cee 0 40 8 
Labourers (ordinary).........----- 0 35 8 
Man, team and wagon...........--- 0 65 8 
Tim DERMICNET Ly eosin seie eee eerie ss 0 42 8 
Concrete finishers...............++- 0 55 8 
Motor truck (driver and 1 to 2 ton 
ATUCK ce hac vats Soe lok ey eee 50 8 
Motor truck driver and 5 ton truck. 3 00 8 


Reconstruction and repairs to wharf at 
Sechelt, B.C. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Watson & Stewart, Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, September 6, 1933. Amount of 
contract, approximately $4,766.85. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Se eeeoeoeoeoe@@@@oaeaeaeaeaqaq>$>$~ = Saq»=_0  ——— 9 00 





Rates of Hours of 

Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 

Piledriver foremant: ss.) \seie ss ete $1 124 8 
Pile driver engineer..........+----- 1 00 8 
Pile driverwMane te. ose vee cele eee 0 90 8 
Po omManweieciate sels reas ere: 0 90 8 
Wharf and dock builders........... 0 90 8 
Tinideleske si cgcemney vc beo acim Gout ces 0 65 8 
liabourerststrienostOaseer teeta 0 40 8 


LADOULETS:|. + ieaieie st ieee 

(In any cases where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work.) 
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Construction of a public breakwater at Cow 
Bay, Port Morien, N.S. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Colin R. MacDonald, Antigonish, N'S. 
Date of contract, September 11, 1933. Amount 
of contract, approximately $15,810. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 








Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Blacksmith) 20099, Vos. 7 $0 45 8 
IBGAtIIeN Bi Wea tay uate ae ae 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart............ 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon.......... 0 55 8 
Hoist operators (gasoline)......... 0 45 8 
Hoist operators (steam)........... 0 55 8 
LBDOULEL Sate tae apse ern eget Oe ene 0 30 8 
Motor truck driver............... 0 35 8 
Motor boat operators............. 0 40 8 
*Timbermen or cribmen........... 0 373 8 





*(Using such tools as broad-axe, adze, saw, hammer, auger). 


concrete roads at Ste. 
Angele de Laval (Doucet’s Landing), P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Ben Deshaies, 
Becancourt, P.Q. Date of contract, August 26, 
1933. Amount of contract, approximately 
$5,120.50. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Construction of 


Rates of Hours of 

Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 

than than 

:i per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operators........... $0 40 8 
Carpenterss.48: 0) Ps, haere 0 50 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Ta bourensiv. a. arrears cee aes 0 30 8 


Reconstruction of and improvements to 
wharf at New Carlisle, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, J. Langlois of Port Daniel Centre, 
P.Q., and A. E. Michel, of Port Daniel East, 
P.Q. Date of contract, September 15, 1933. 
Amount of contract, approximately $15,880.25. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 








Hours of 


Rates of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Blacksmiths: oo... 2: cai cae eee $0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Timipermens sos... tut. oeeaeeiee eens oe 0 374 8 
Teamsters (horse and cart.)....... 0 45 8 
Teamsters (team and wagon)...... 0 55 8 
Ori rUNNersiav.. sacs scutes 0 40 8 
IBOAETNGIY Me orks ectco oie dae mer neteces 0 30 8 
Pipenvens vee tes ess ee Data ae 0 35 8 
Hoist operators (gasoline).......... 0 45 8 
Motor truck drivers..............-- 0 35 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 
Diener: ocr cans «at cale cae ees 1 00 8 
PWADOURCLS. eos ee oe See 0 30 8 


een eemetesee anne seen SAe—SSR 
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Dredging harbour at Oshawa, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Canadian Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Midland, Ont. Date of contract, September 1, 
1933. Amount of contract, approximately 
$6,930.00. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments, made 
in September, 1933, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department under contracts 
which were subject to the regulations for the 
suppression of the sweating system, the 
securing of payment to the workers of fair 
wages, and the performance of the work under 
proper sanitary conditions:— 


Nature of Orders Amount 
Making metal dating stamps and 
type, brass crown seals, cancel- 
lers, ete. 
Pritchard one Co. of ifr A Re 
td. ss Paine sees 4.0 hee’ 
Making and repairing rubber fh ae 
daters, ete. 
Pritchard- a ae AG of ibe cs 
Ube 2 28 oe 43 14 
Making and santa teen 
uniforms. 
Needlecraft Mills Ltd., St. elo: 
thew PiQ 3 TL 0 
Mail, bag tiie 
Ber w...Garling,, Ottawa,  Ontas vs 51 60 
Federal Ranta Co., Ottawa, 
Ong... 482 60 
Walter H. Wickware, Ottawa, ‘Ont. 92 00 
Postmarking Ink. 
J. HK. Poole Co., Toronto, Ont.. 177 00 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
British Columbia recently published a’ series 
of regulations for the protection of workmen 
employed in compressed air work other than 
diving. The regulations appear in the British 
Columbia Gazette, September 28, 1983. 
Among the other provisions it is laid down 
that no pressure greater than 50 pounds per 
square inch shall be permitted except in emer- 
gencies; all men undertaking caisson work 
shall first be examined by a physician and 
shall be re-examined after the first shift. The 
regulations deal with air pressure; decompres- 
sion; compressor plants; locks and working 
chamber; gauges; lighting; communication; 
forbid use of tobacco and intoxicating hquor; 
medical attendance, etc. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazette. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of wages 
are summarized, including civic schedules. In 
each agreement or schedule, the rates of wages 
for the principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—CERTAIN BAKERIES AND 
COMMITTEES OF THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


Agreements made following the strike at one 
shop called by the Food Workers’ Industrial 
Union, affiliated with the Workers’ Unity 
League of Canada, reported on page 985 of this 
issue, to be in effect from various dates in Sep- 
tember 1933. 

Agreements provide for recognition of shop 
committee, reduction in hours to 8 per day in 
all shops, with no changes in weekly wage rates 
in some shops and with increases in wages in 
other shops. In those shops where increases 
were granted, wages now average from $45 to 
$18 per week for bakers and from $8 to $10 for 
helpers (increases of $3 or $4 per week over 
former rates). 


VANCOUVER, B:C.—CERTAIN BAKERIES AND THE 
BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WORKERS IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
No. 468. 

Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1933, 
to February 28, 1934 or until 30 days’ notice 
from either party. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GazeTTE, May 1932, page 611, and September, 
1931, page 1035, with the following exceptions: 

Wages per week: doughman and ovenman $29, 


bench hands $26, helpers $15 to $18, apprentices . 


from $12 during first year to $21 during fourth 
year, shippers $28. assistant shippers and 
checkers $16 and $18, finishers and cake wrap- 
pers $16, (reductions of $1.50 to $4 per week 
from the previous rates in effect). Jobbers $5 
per day. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Troquois FaLys, SAuLt Ste Marir, STURGEON 
Fauus, EspaANoLA, AND Port ARTHUR, ON- 
TARIO._-ABITIBI PowER AND PAPER COMPANY 
LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PAPER MAKERS, THE INTERNATION- 
AL BROTHERHOOD or PuxLp, SULPHITE AND 
PAPER MILL WoRKERS AND OTHER UNIONS. 


The agreements which were summarized in 
the Lasour GAZETTE, December, 1931, and 


November, 1932, for Iroquois Falls; in May, 
1926, December, 1931 and November, 1932, for 
Sault Ste. Marie, Sturgeon Falls and Espanola; 
and in April, 1930, and November, 1932, for 
Port Arthur (The Thunder Bay Company Lim- 
ited), were further amended to be in effect 
from June 1, 1933, to May 1, 1934, with the 
following exception: 

Wages: wage rates of from 39 to 64 cents per 
hour to be reduced 7 per cent, rates of 65 
cents per hour and upwards 74 per cent; the 
rate of 38 cents to be reduced to 36 cents, which 
is established as the minimum rate. The mini- 
mum rate for mechanics is 60 cents per hour. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO—PUBLISHERS OF A DAILY 
NEWSPAPER AND THE INTERNATIONAL TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, Locat No. 553. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1933 
tou March 31, 1934, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, November, 1932, page 1222, Septem- | 
ber, 1931, page 1036, and July, 1929, page 803, 
with the following exceptions: 

Wages for journeymen: 80 cents per hour for 
day work and 85 cents for night work (reduc- 
tions of 15 cents and 184 cents per hour respect- 
ively). Shifts working partly during hours of 
both day and night work to be considered night 
shifts. The wage scale for apprentices is to be 
based on the journeymen’s scale, from 100/384 
of journeyman’s scale during first six months 
with increases each six months to 300/384 of 
journeymen’s scale during second half of fifth 
year. 


REGINA, SASK.—DAILY NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESS- 
MEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION, LocaL No. 
heads 


Agreement to be in effect from May 2, 1933, 
to May 2, 1934. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, July, 1932, page 818 and July, 1930, 
page 841, with the following exception: 

Wages for journeymen pressmen: 76 cents per 
hour (a reduction of 12 cents per hour from the 
previous rate). Night scale $3 per week extra 
over day scale, as before. 

Wages for apprentices from $13.15 per week 
during first year to $26.45 during fifth year. 
Apprentices on night shift $2 per week over 
day scale. 


Reearna, SASK.—CERTAIN JOB PRINTING OFFICES 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESS- 
MEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION, LocaL No. 
oy 


Agreement to be in effect From May 1, 1933, 
to April 30, 1934. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GazeETTe, September, 1932, page 1019, and July, 
1930, page 842, with the following exception: 

Wages per week: journeymen cylinder press- 
man $34.65 (a reduction of $4.95) cylinder 
assistant $25.29 (a reduction of $3.61), cylinder 
assistant working part time on cylinder and 
platens $20.43 (a reduction of $2.92), platen 
pressman $32.29 (a reduction of $4.61). The 
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overtime rate of time and one half is not to be 
in effect until after 44 hours work is completed 
in the week. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—CERTAIN JOB PRINTING 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, LocaL No. 604. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 16, 1933 
to May 15, 1934. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, September, 1932, page 1019, March, 
1931, page 349, and May, 1927, page 556, with 
the following exception: 

Wages per hour for journeymen: 85 cents 
for day work (a reduction of 11 cents per 
hour), 90 cents for night work (a reduction of 
122 cents per hour). 

Wages for apprentices from 25 per cent of 
journeyman’s rate during first year to 65 per 
cent during fifth year. 

Time and one half to be paid for all of the 
eight holidays. 

Hours are unchanged at 44 per week for day 
work and 42 for night work. 


CaLaaRy, ALBERTA—-Two NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ Union, Loca 
No. 201. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 16, 1933 
to May 15, 1934. (Previous agreements were 
summarized in the Lasour GaAzxEtre, September, 
1932, page 1019 and October, 1929, page 1159.) 

Wages for journeymen pressmen: 85 cents per 
hour for day work (a reduction of 11 cents per 
hour). Night scale $2.40 per week additional 
and lobster shift scale $4 per week over day 
seale. 

Wages for apprentices from 25 per cent of 
journeymen’s scale during first two years to 65 
per cent during fifth year. 

Hours are unchanged at 45 per week for day 
work and 42 for night work. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA—CERTAIN JOB PRINTING 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ Union, Loca 
No. 201. 


The agreement which came into. effect 
April 15, 1929, and which was summarized in 
the LaBour GAZETTE, June, 1929, page 676 and 
has been renewed from year to year, remains 
in effect until notice with the following excep- 
tion: 

Wages were reduced October 1, 1932, by 8 
per cent, making the wage rate $40.50 for 
cylinder journeymen and $36.80 for journeymen 
for 2 automatic or 3 or 4 hand-fed presses. 


Manufacturing: Fur, Leather and Products 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL Fur Workers’ UNION, 
Locats Nos. 35, 40, 65 AND 100. 


Amendments to agreements which were 
summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, January, 
1933, pages 93 and 94, to be in effect from 
July 15, 1933, to April or June, 1934 according 
to dates of the original agreements. 

A strike (reported on page 768 of the 
August issue of the Lasour GAZETTE) occurred 
in July owing to alleged violations of the 
agreements then in force. Following this 
strike, individual agreements were made with 
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the varions shops, which provide for increases 
in wages on the rates then being paid which 
had been reduced from the rates provided in 
the original agreements. These increases re- 
stored the original agreement rates, except in 
some cases. 

The amendments made July 15, 1933, also 
provide that the employers pay to the union 
two per cent of the weekly payroll which is to 
apply for the Fur Workers’ Unemployment In- 
surance Fund of Toronto. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MONTREAL, QuEBEC—CERTAIN MANUFACTURERS’ 
OF DRESSES AND THE MOoNTREAL DRESS 
CuTTERS’ UNION. 


_ Agreement signed following the strike noted 
1m the September issue to be in effect from 
August, 1933, to February, 1934, or for another 
6 months if no notice given. 

Only union members to be employed and 
through the union. Regular employees only to 
be discharged by making complaints to the 
union who will exchange any such cutters justly 
complained of. 

No work to be sent to be cut at an outside 
shop except with the consent of the union. The 
employer recognizes the shop chairman or shop 
committee and agrees to meet authorized repre- 
sentatives of the union to adjust any complaints. 

Hours: 44 per week with a 5-day week. 

Overtime: time and one-half. No overtime 
in slack season, and in busy season not to 
exceed 15 hours per week. 

Wages to be according to average ability 
and efficiency. Minimum wage for markers, 
graders and head cutters $30 per week, shear 
choppers and machine cutters $20, assistant 
spreaders and separators $15. 

In dull times, when there is not sufficient 
work for all cutters, the available work in the 
shop to be divided as equally as possible among 
the different classes of cutters. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN EMBROIDERY 
COMPANIES AND THE MONTREAL BONNAZ 
EMBROIDERY WORKERS UNION (OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS 
UNION. 


Agreement, made following strike reported on 
page 986 of this issue, to be in effect from 
September 19, 1933 to August, 1934. 

Only union members to be employed in 
operating Bonnaz machines and sample making 
embroidery. All shops to have shop chairmen 
elected by the employees and the employers 
agree to meet authorized representatives of the 
union to settle any complaints. Regular 
workers may only be discharged after notice 
when the reason is given the union. 

Hours: 44 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half. 
in the slack season. 

Wages to be paid according to average ability 
and efficiency. 

Minimum wage of Bonnaz operators $25 
per week, plain stitch operators $18. 

Tn dull times when there is not sufficient work. 
for all operators, the work will be divided as 
equally as possible and shall be apportioned 
by the shop chairman, but all workers required 
to come in the dull season shall be secure 
with at least a half day’s pay. 


No overtime 
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ToRONTO AND HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN 
Cap MANUFACTURERS AND THE CLOTH Hat, 
Cap AND MILLINERY WorkKERS INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNIon, Locau No. 41. 


Agreement made following the strike reported 
on. page 984 of this issue, to be in effect from 
September, 1933. Notice of change must be 
given by either party. f 

Only union members to be employed if avail- 
able, and they cannot be discharged without 
submitting the case to a board of arbitration. 
If union members are not available, other 
workers employed must join the union or they 
cannot be regularly employed. The firm will 
not give out any work to be made in a non- 
union shop. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40-hour 
week. 

Overtime to be worked only if necessary and 
with the consent of the union. Overtime to be 
paid at time and one-half. 

Piece work prices to be agreed on between 
the manufacturers and the price committee 
selected by the employees and also a _ repre- 
sentative of the union. 

When full time work for all employees is 
not available, arrangements for the equal divi- 
sion of work to be made between the firm and 
the shop committee. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
THE OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT 
FINISHERS INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
LocaL No, 124. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 7, 
1933, to April 30,. 1934. 

Foreman inust be a union member. A union 
official may visit the jobs on union business. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half to 10 p.m.; after 
10 p.m. and all work on Sundays and holidays, 
double time. 

Wages for journeymen: 75 cents per hour (a 
reduction of 10 cents per hour from the 19382 
rate). Foremen at least 10 cents per hour 
extra. 

No union member to work over open sala- 
manders. 

- For work out of the city, full 8 hours to be 

worked and travelling time to be paid for at 
straight time rates. 

- Only one apprentice to be employed, not to be 


over 18 years old when starting. Apprentice- 
ship to be four years. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS 


AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECOR- 
ATORS AND PAPERHANGERS, Locan No. 205. 


The agreement which came into effect May 1, 
1932, and which was summarized in the LAsBour 
GazeTre, October, 1932, page 1112, was renewed 
without change for another year ending April 30, 
1934. 

. Wages and hours are unchanged at 70 cents 
per hour with a 44-hour week. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN MASTER PLUMB- 
FRS AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LocaL No. 
67. 


The agreement which was to be in effect from 
May 1, 1933, to April 30, 1934, and which was 


summarized in the LaBouR GAZETTE, July, 1933, 
page 733, was amended August 8, 1933, follow- 
ing the strike reported on page 902 of the 
September issue, to provide for a wage rate of 
80 cents per hour (a reduction of 10 cents per 
hour). 


St. CATHARINES, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN CON- 
TRACTORS AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS, LOCAL 
No. 407. 


The agreement which came into effect April 1, 
1929, and which was summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, October, 1929, page 1161, was re- 
newed for the year April 1, 1933, to April 1, 
1934, with the following exception: 

Wages for journeymen: 65 cents per hour. 
(The 1929 agreement provided for 80 cents.) 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electricity and Gas 


Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO—PUBLIC UTILITIES 
COMMISSION OF THE CITY OF PorT ARTHUR 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
ELECTRICAL Workers, LocaLt No. 339, AND 
ALL OTHER EMPLOYEES OF THE ELECTRIC 
Light AND TELEPHONE DEPARTMENTS OF 
THE CITY. 


The agreement came into effect May 1, 1931, 
was summarized in the Lasourn GAZETTE, 
August, 1931, page 934, and November, 1930, 
page 1335. A new agreement came into effect 
May 1, 1932, to be in effect to May 1, 1933, and 
was renewed without change to April 30, 1934. 

The wage rates which came into effect May 1, 
1932, and which are to be in effect to April 30, 
1934, were approximately 10 per cent lower 
than the 1931 rates and are as follows: sub- 
foreman 81 cents per hour, first class linemen 
794 cents, second class linemen from 58% to 
73 cents, groundmen from 45 to 62 cents, cable 
splicers 84% cents, cable splicers’ helpers from 
584 to 73 cents. 


Fort WILLIAM, ONTARIO.—HyprRO ELECTRIC 
COMMISSION OF THE CITY OF Fort WIL- 
LIAM, THE City or Fort WILLIAM PUBLIC 
UTILITIES COMMISSION AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WoRK- 
ERS, LocaL No. 339, AND ALL OTHER EmM- 
PLOYEES OF THE Hypro ELEctTRIC CoMMIS- 
SION AND THE TELEPHONE DEPARTMENT. 


The agreement which came into effect May 1, 
1931, and was summarized in the LaAsour 
GAZETTE, August, 1931, page 934, was renewed 
practically without change from May 1, 1932, 
to May 1, 1933, although certain percentages of 
wages were contributed by employees to relief 
funds during that year. 

The agreement for the year May 1, 1933, to 
April 30, 1934, is similar to the 1931 agreement 
with. the exception of the wage scale which is 
reduced approximately from 5 to 10 per cent, 
making the rates as foliows: 

Wages per hour: sub-foreman 81 cents, jour- 
neymen linemen 79% cents, linemen 60 cents 
during first vear, 694 cents during second year 
and 73 cents during third year, cablemen 84% 
cents, cablemen’s helpers 73 cents. Wages per 
month: line foreman and wire chief $189, as- 
sistant wire chief $165.50, wire chief helper 
$124.50, troubleman $160, meter foreman $175, 
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meter testers and installers $149.50, meter in- 
stallers $140, meter readers $104.50 during first 
year, $114 during second year and $120.50 dur- 
ing third year, chief operator $165.50, operators 
from $104.50 during first year to $132.20 during 
fourth year. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—A ‘CERTAIN BAKERY AND 
THE Drivers EMPLOYED BY THEM. 


(This Bakery is one of those included above 
under the heading Manufacturing: Food, Drink 
and Tobacco, as having an agreement with its 
bakers.) 

Agreement, made following the strike reported 
on page 985 of this issue, to be in effect from 
September 20, 1933. 

Wages to be $13 to $15 per week. 

One week’s notice by either party of ter- 
minating employment. 

The total credit limit which each driver can 
allow to his customers is increased, but any 
eredit issued by drivers above this limit is to 
be deducted from their weekly wages. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Street and Electric Railways 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC-——MONTREAL 'TRAMWAYS 
COMPANY AND THE AMALGAMATED ASSO- 
CIATION OF STREET AND ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
Empuoyrers, Locaut No. 790. 


The agreement which came into effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1930, to be in effect until June 30, 1933, 
was printed in full in the LABouR GAZETTE, 
March, 1930, page 328. This agreement was 
amended to be in effect from January 1, 1933, 
to December 31, 1933, and the agreement as 
so amended to continue in effect from year to 
year subject to notice from either party for 
change at the end of any calendar year. This 
amendment provides for certain changes in 
allowances for completed runs, for limiting the 
number of hours work allowed any one spare 
man and for the following changes in hours 
and wages: 

New working schedules to be put in force 
whereby conductors and motormen. will be 
limited as nearly as possible to nine hours per 
day and the understanding whereby such men 
are restricted to working six days a week is 
abolished. 

Wages of all employees working on an hourly 
basis to be reduced 4 cents per hour. Wages 
and salaries of all employees working on a 
monthly basis to be reduced 10 per cent. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Telegraphs and Telephones 


Porr ArtTHurR, ONntTARIO—THE PusLic UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSION OF THE CiTry or Port 
ARTHUR AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF ELEcTRICAL Workers, Loca. No. 
339, AND ALL OTHER EMPLOYEES OF THE 
Evectrirc LIGHT AND TELEPHONE DEPART- 
‘MENTS OF THE CiTy or Porr ARTHUR. 


This agreement which includes employees of 
the Telephone-Department is summarized above 
under the heading: Transportation and Public 
Utilities: Electricity and Gas. 


Fort WILLIAM, OnrTARIO—Hypro ELEcTRIC 
COMMISSION OF ‘THE CiTy oF Fort 
WILLIAM, THE Crry or Fort WILLIAM 
Pusiic UTILirres COMMISSION AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
Workers, Locat No. 339, AND ALL OTHER 
EMPLOYEES OF THE Hypro ELECTRIC Com- 
MISSION AND THE TELEPHONE DEPARTMENT. 

This agreement which includes employees of 
the Telephone Department is summarized above 
under the heading: Transportation and Public 

Utilities: Electricity and Gas. 


MANITOBA TELEPHONE SYSTEM AND THEIR EM- 
PLOYEES REPRESENTED BY THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Locat No. 1037. iy, 


An agreement between these two parties 
came into effect May 1, 1930, to be in effect 
to April 30, 1931, and till notice. The agree- 
ment and wage schedule was similar to the 
memorandum of working conditions and wage 
schedule for employees of the Plant Department 
of the System, which was summarized in the 
Lasour Gazette, November, 1929, page 1286, 
in so far as that memorandum applied to line- 
men, cable splicers, etc. and their apprentices, 
but not including inside telephone workers such 
as switchmen, installers, testers, etc. This agree- 
ment was renewed for the calendar year 19382, 
with a reduction in wages of 7 per cent. The 
agreement was again renewed from April, 1933, 
to April 30, 1934, continuing the reduction of 
7 per cent from the 1930 rates, and also pro- 
viding that regular hours be changed from 44 
to 40 per week, to be worked in 5 days. Should 
it be necessary to work on Saturday mornings, 
however, straight time to be paid. 





The latest official returns show that on 
March 31, 1933, there were 761,288 licensed 
radio receiving sets in Canada, an increase 
over March 31, 1932, of 162,930 sets. The 
province of Ontario has the largest number 
with 340,347, or about one for every ten of 
the province’s population. Quebec comes 
next with 195,389, followed by British Colum- 
bia with 61,368, Manitoba with 47,980, Alberta 
with 38,380, Saskatchewan with 32,367, Nova 
Scotia with 26824, New Brunswick with 
16,908, Prince Edward Island with 1,484, and 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories with 
241. on 





The President of the United States has 
established a Central Statistical Board under 
the authority vested in him by the National 
Industrial Reeovery Act. The object of the 
Board is to assist the Administration in 
watching the progress of national industrial 
recovery and the Board has the power to 
appraise and advise upon all schedules of all 
Government agencies engaged in the primary 
collection of statisties required in carrying out 
the purposes of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, to review plans for tabulation 
and classification of statistics and to promote 
the co-ordination and improvement of the 
statistical serviees mvolved. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1933 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


fi i HE movement in prices during the month 
was toward slightly lower levels, both 
the weekly family budget in terms of retail 
prices and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
index number of wholesale prices declining, the 
former mainly because of the lower cost of 
foods, chiefly potatoes, and the latter in large 
‘measure because of declines in the prices of 
grains, milled products and non-ferrous metals. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty- 
nine cities was $7.24 at the beginning of Sep- 
‘tember as compared with $7.43 for August. 
Comparative figures for earlier dates are $6.98 
for September, 19382; $11.64 for September, 
1929; $10.94 for September, 1926; $10.28 for 
September, 1922; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); and $7.83 for September, 1914. The 
most important change during the month was 
a fall in the cost of potatoes, while beef, 
mutton, butter and flour were also lower. Pork, 
fresh eggs, milk and bread cost somewhat more 
than in the previous month. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget averaged $15.78 at the beginning 
of September as compared with $15.96 for 
August. Figures for earlier dates are $15.41 
for June, 1933 (the low point); $16.34 for 
September, 1932; $21.90 for September, 1929; 
$21.15 for September, 1926; $20.90 for Sep- 
‘tember, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post 
war peak); and $1433 for September, 1914. 
Fuel was slightly higher owing to increases in 
the price of anthracite coal in some localities. 
Rent was unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
‘ated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was again slightly lower at 68:9 for September 
as compared with 69°4 for August; 63°6 for 
February (the low point); 65-9 for September, 
1982; 97-8 for September, 1929; 98°5 for Sep- 
tember, 1926; 94-4 for September, 1922; 164°3 
for May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 67:2 
for September, 1914. One hundred and two 
prices quotations were lower, eighty-four were 
higher and three hundred and sixteen were 
unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials three of the eight main groups 
were lower and five were higher. The Vege- 
table and Vegetable Products group and the 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products group 
declined, the former mainly because of lower 
prices for wheat, oats, barley and milled pro- 
ducts, and the latter chiefly because of lower 
quotations for aluminium, copper, lead and 
zinc. The Chemicals and Allied Products 


group was also fractionally lower. The groups 
which advanced were: the Animals and their 
Products group, because of higher prices for 
calves, hogs, eggs, fresh milk and cheese which 
more than offset lower prices for steers, lambs, 
hides and furs; the Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products group, because of higher qucta- 
tions for certain cotton goods, raw wool and 
worsted cloth yarns which more than offset 
lower prices for raw cotton, jute and raw silk; 
the Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, 
because of higher quotations for certain lines 
of lumber and groundwood pulp; the Iron and 
Its Products group, chiefly because of higher 
quotations for tin plate; and the Non-Metallic 
Minerals and their Products group, because of 
increases in the prices of coal, gasoline and 
kerosene. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods have remained unchanged for 
the last three months. In September higher 
prices for woollen yarns, cotton fabrics, coal, 
petroleum products, cured meats, milk and its 
products and eggs offset lower prices for milled 
products, coffee and potatoes. Producers’ goods 
declined because of lower prices for manu- 
facturers’ materials, chiefly raw silk, furs, hides, 
non-ferrous metals, live stock and grains which 
more than offset higher prices for raw wool, 
woollen yarns, rolling mill products and dyeing 
and tanning materials. 


In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods declined substan- 
tially, while fully and chiefly manufactured 
goods showed a fractional decrease. Canadian 
farm products were substantially lower, field 
products being down mainly because of re- 
ductions in the prices of grains and potatoes, 
while animal products were somewhat higher 
on account of higher quotations for milk, eggs 
and wool. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of September of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity. and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau of 


(Continued on page 1046) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for 
an average family 








Commodities |Quan-] (1) | (tT) Sept.|/Sept.|/Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.| Aug.|Sept. 
tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1933 
































Cc. c. Cc. c. eC. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. C. Gaile 

Beef, sirloin...| 2 lb. | 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 50-6] 77-4] 81-2) 64-2) 60-4] 59-0] 60-2] 72-6] 75-2) 70-0) 56:4] 49-6] 44-8] 44.0 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6} 26-0] 29-6] 35-0] 55-4) 51-2) 35-4] 32-4] 30-8] 32-2] 42-6] 46-6] 42-2] 29-0] 25-4] 23-6] 23-0 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 ‘ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8) 15-7] 18-0} 27-6} 28-7] 20-2) 18-4) 18-4] 19-4] 23-6] 24-6] 22-9] 16-5] 13-1] 11-8] 11-8 
Mutton, roast..} 1 ‘* | 11-8] 12-2} 16-8} 19-1] 21-4] 36-8] 35-6] 27-1] 27-3] 27-9} 30-2) 30-5] 31-6] 29-4] 24-1] 20-2] 20-4] 18-8 
Pork lea een. 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1) 18-0} 19-5) 20-8] 39-3] 41-5] 33-3] 31-1] 27-2} 31-4] 31-2] 32-6] 30-1] 22-3] 15-9] 17-1] 17-2 
Bork, salty. 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0} 34-4] 35-2) 37-4] 70-0] 74-0) 59-6) 53-8) 50-6] 57-0] 54-8] 57-2) 54-0] 43-8] 30-0] 31-0] 31-2 
Bacon, break- 

Past Cb Ae 1 “ | 15-4) 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-7| 51-1] 58-8] 48-7] 42-5) 38-9} 45-1! 40-8] 41-3] 39-8] 28-0] 18-7} 21-2] 21-0 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4} 37-4] 74-0] 73-8] 48-0] 45-0] 44-8] 49-8] 45-0] 43-8] 41-8] 27-6] 24-2] 25-6] 25-6 
Eggs, fresh....} 1 doz} 25-7| 30-0) 33-8] 33-7) 31-7] 55-7] 70-6} 46-3} 35-8] 38-3] 41-4] 46-3] 47-4} 38-6] 30-3] 25-6] 23-5] 24.4 
Eggs, storage..} 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4) 28-4) 28-1) 380-1] 50-8] 64-3] 44-3] 382-4] 34-0! 37-1] 41-4] 41-5] 34-6) 25-7] 20-5} 19-5] 19-5 
ae ee 6 qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0} 51-6) 50-4] 74-4!) 90-6] 79-2] 69-0) 69-0! 69-0] 70-8] 72-6] 72-0] 63-0] 56-4] 54-6] 55-8 
Butter, dairy..| 2 lb. | 44-2] 49-4] 52-0) 58-0) 58-0) 95-8]124-0] 79-6] 73-4] 72-8] 74-6] 82-6] 83-6] 66-2] 47-2] 41-6] 43-0] 42-0 
Butter, cream- 

ORY hs 03 Meroe 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9} 33-9] 33-8] 52-8] 68-4] 47-3] 42-8) 41-4] 40-9] 45-9] 46-0} 36-4] 27-2] 25-0} 25-1) 24.3 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6) 18-5) 20-5} 21-1] 38-3] 40-8] 36-4] 30-7]§31-2)§31-2/§33 -2/§33 -21§31-11§28-01§19-8)§19-81§19-6 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6} 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 20-1] 31-0} 88-8] 382-5) 26-6)8§31-2/§31-21§33 -2|§33 -2}§31-1]§23-0/§19-8}§19-8/§19-6 
Bread semen | 15 “ | 55-5) 58-5) 66-0} 61-5] 66-0}117-0)145-5/121-5}103 -5)102-0]114-0)115-5]118-5)111-0] 91-5] 87-0} 87-0] 88-5 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0] 28-0) 33-0) 32-0] 38-0} 68-0] 83-0} 64-0] 48-0/§44-0/§54-0)§51-0]§54-0)/§46- 0} §31-0/§29-0/§34-0)§33 -0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5} 21-0} 22-0) 24-5) 40-0] 44-0] 31-0} 28-0] 27-5) 29-0] 31-5} 32-0] 30-5} 25-0} 24-0) 25-0) 25-0 
og ede ey .| 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 23-8] 33-4] 19-0} 18-6)§20-4/§21-8)/§20-8]§20-8/§20-2)§18-21§17-0}§16-0/§16-0 

eans, hand- 

picked....... ats 8-6) 9-41 10-8] 12-4) 13-4] 33-8] 238-6] 17-2) 17-8] 17-6] 15-6] 18-4} 23-8} 18-6] 11-8] 8-8) 8-8} 8-8 

- Apples, evapor- 

ALEC We). diy. fy? 9-9} 7-7| 11-5) 12-0) 13-7] 23-2] 29-5) 20-7] 25-0] 19-6] 19-8] 21-7] 21-5) 20-0) 17-3] 16-2} 15-3) 15-5 
Prunes, med- 

lum size..... 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6} 9-9] 11-9] 18-2] 18-3} 27-2) 18-0] 20-1] 18-4] 15-8] 13-6] 14-2} 15-2) 12-2) 11-2) 11-7} 12-0 
Sugar, granu- a 

Lae PK M8 4 “ | 21-6} 22-0) 24-0! 23-6) 29-6] 47-2] 92-4] 41-6] 36-0] 45-2] 31-6] 31-2] 28-4] 25-6) 24-8] 23-6) 32-0) 32-0 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ 10-0} 9-8} 10-8) 11-0) 13-6] 21-8} 43-8] 19-8] 17-0} 21-6] 15-0] 15-0} 13-6) 12-4} 12-0} 11-2} 15-6] 15-6 
Tea, black....} 3 “ 8-2] 8-3} 8-7] 8-9} 9-9] 15-21) 15-5] 13-7] 14-21817-0/§18-01817-8]§17-61$14-81813 -6]§11-3]§10-5}$10-6 
Tea, green..... 4 «6 8-7| 8-7) 9-1] 9-3) 9-8] 14-5) 17-1] 15-0] 15-6/$17-0/§18-01817-8]§17-6)$14-8]§13-6]§11-3]§10-5}$10-6 
Cofiee.2). 8.20, Siw’ 8-6] 8-8] 8-9} 9-4) 10-1] 11-4] 15-6] 18-7] 13-3] 13-4] 15-3] 15-2] 15-1) 14-0] 12-0] 10-6) 9-9} 10-0 
Potatoes...... i bag| 24-1] 28-0! 30-3] 36-0! 34-3] 70-7] 81-2] 83-41 48-21 66-3] 74-4] 49-6] 75-0] 53-9] 32-3) 29-9) 65-4] 47-8 
Vinegar........ Yeat. “7 7 7 8 8 9} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 9} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 9 9 “9 

. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....}...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34] 7-83)13-31115 -95/11-82/10-28/10-46]10-94/11-15/11-64/10-38] 8-03] 6-98) 7-43) 7-24 
Cc. C. c. C Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. ec. Cc. Cc. c. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Starch,laundry] 34 lb. 2-9] 3-0] 3-1) 3-2] 3-2] 4-8! 4-9] 4-41 4-0] 4-0] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1} 4-1] 3-9] 3-9] 3-8] 3-8 
Coal anthra- 

Che. 4 he Mig ton| 39-5) 45-2) 48-1] 55-0) 53-5] 77-9|118-3]109-3]117-8]111-2]105-1]101-3}100-3/100-2} 99-4) 95-9] 91-1) 92-5 
Coal, bitumin- 

OUS: vik. oe es « | 31-1] 82-3] 35-0) 38-7] 37-2] 60-8] 85-6] 74-9] 75-1| 70-8] 63-2] 62-9] 62-8] 62-4] 60-6! 60-3) 57-4] 57-6 


Wood, hard...} “cd. | 32-5} 35-3] 38-8] 42-5) 42-8] 72-1] 83-1] 83-2] 78-6] 79-3] 75-7| 75-6] 76-0) 76-5) 71-1) 66-8} 60-8) 60-3 
Wood, soft.....} “ “ | 22:6] 25-5] 29-4) 30-6] 31-4] 54-1] 66-2] 61-4] 59-6] 58-9] 55-8] 55-7| 54-4) 54-4) 52-6) 50-2) 46-0) 45-9 

















Coal oil....... 1 gal.| 24-0) 24-5) 24-4] 23-7] 23-6] 28-0] 39-2] 32-2] 31-0] 30-4] 31-3] 31-0} 31-0} 30-8} 27-8] 27-4) 27-0) 27-1 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Tighe ps. Fo.) dass 1-50} 1-63] 1-76] 1-91) 1-89] 2-93] 3-92] 3-61) 3-62] 3-51] 3-31] 3-27] 3-25) 3-24) 3-12] 3-01) 2-82) 2-83 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 5 $ $ $ $ | $3 

Rent.......... 1 mo. | 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-59] 4-82] 6-45] 6-90] 6-96] 6-96] 6-85] 6-93] 6-98) 7-08] 6-87] 6-32) 5-67) 5-67 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ b) 

tiTotals......)...... 9-37/10-50/12- 79/14 - 02/14 -33/21-11/26-38|22-37/20-96/20-97/21-15/21- 38/21 - 96/29 - 75) 18 - 06) 16-34) 15 -96)15 -78 


a 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61} 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-66]13-51/16-37|12-06]10-35|10-80/11-17|11-11/11-55)10-78) 8-58) 7-42) 7-48) 7-47 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-75]11-72]14-13]10-56| 9-66] 9:35]10-43} 9-90/10-52] 9-93) 8-50) 6-83) 6-83) 7-09 
New Brunswick...... | 5-38] 5-83) 6-55] 7-04) 7-70]13-21/15-58] 11-83] 10-36] 10-84/10-87]11-08)11-42}10-55) 8-28) 7-25) 7-47) 7-52 
(ANG) ove OR Re AB ons Crore 5-15] 5-64} 6-33] 6-87] 7-35]12-70]15-03]11-08] 9-78] 9-84]10-20]10-35]10-61] 9-56} 7-42) 6-37) 6-70] 6-51 
ODGATIOW Fe Seve aie che he's 5-01] 5-60] 6-50) 7-20) 7-77]13-27|15-91]11-97]10-18/10-52/10-98]11-17}11-60}10-36} 7-94} 6-96} 7-53) 7-34 
Manitoba s,s. «3 a @ 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87| 8-15/12-86]16-65]11-42| 9-75] 9-88}10-13]10-83]11-41| 9-75) 7-63) 6-61) 7-40} 6-78 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-29/13-10]16-05}11-43] 9-92]10-11]10-99]11-29]12-02}10-26] 7-74) 6-79) 7-34] 6-99 
Albertans fe. esis set 6-02] 6-50] 8-00} 8-33] 8-15}13-32]15-60/11-27|10-00] 9-95]10-68}11-22]12-10]10-44) 7-64) 6-61) 7-23] 6-98 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-04]14-28]17-07/12-68]11-59]11-37]11-87|12-16]12-84/11-34) 9-10) 7-72) 8-13) 7-97 


WU TM Pas ae ee a FD CIDE 2 i el MM pa a dial Sl a a 


+December only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 4 
+t+An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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Beef 
a 
nad . ° 
Z cs § 2 
LOCALITY 3 g s & ) af 
. ses = om Cree 
28 ef | #5) ds] es | = 
oe: ee(Es| a3 | 36 |Z 
"HO qa} oo ® & En ie 
n mn 7) > = > 
cents cents | cents! cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 22°0 11-5 | 9- 11-8 18-8 17-2 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 23-8 13-3 | 10-4 9-7 18-0 18-3 
I—Sydney ie.) Pe dues la 23-2 14-8 | 11:5 10 18 18 
2—New Glasgow.......... 23°5 12-6 | 9-6 8 15 17-7 
SHTAMNOTSt Ween Ay, Se ea: ERE een  S Sam es | Age TORE Coa, 18 
A—-Halifaxy, Ji. 26 i8 au le 23°3 12-6 | 10-4 9-3 18-8 17-7 
PEW IGCSORS, Met .G eds. (Ol oae teods. MCB Le, BEER. we. fee Od ome Ot toe Eh ee ed 
GC ruron so eee ee 25 13 10 il 20 20 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown | 22-7 13-5 | 12 10 eipe 20 
New Brunswick (average)...| 26-9 13-8 | 10-5 12-2 20-3 19-4 
8—Moncton............... 25 13 10-2 12 23 19 
9—Saint John)... oe 02. 3. 27°7 14-3 | 10-3 142 es ee 18-7 
10—Fredericton............ 30 14-5 | 11-5 10-5 17-5 20 
11—Bathurst............... 25 TSG N10 HT ee Lewis Cela 20 
Quebec (average)............ 18-7 10-4 6-7 8-8 19-3 14-5 
12—Quebec................. 19-7 11-3 | 7-1 8-9 17-2 14-4 
1383—Three Rivers........... 18-1 11 7:8 11 16-8 14-7 
14—Sherbrooke............ 23°3 12-5 7 10-3 22-7 16-6 
LO= Dorel. skis Bee as te 15 8-3} 6 6:7 17-3 12 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 16-4 9-6] 6:2 10 20 12-2 
I-=St. Jonnis, airs wie ee ly 16-5 9-7 | 5-7 6-7 19 14-3 
18—Thetford Mines......... 15 10 6 10-5 20 12-3 
10—-Montrealo.ie hy Wea 22-8 10-2 | 7:5 6-7 19-4 16-9 
2 V1 est ee UR EA aR 21-4 11-4}; 7 8-2 21-7 16-8 
Ontario (average)............ 22°6 11-9 | 9-4 13-1 19-1 17-9 
Z1--Ottawa ens soe: een 25-1 12-5 | 7:3 9-3 21 16-2 
22—Brockville............. 23°5 11-2 | 8-5 126 SR eee 16 
pe Chit 4.10) 23-3 12-7} 8-5 12-2 19-2 17-5 
24—Belleville.............. 17-8 10-3 | 7-3 12-7 17 16-5 
25—Peterborough.......... 23 11:2 | 8-2 12 20-7 17-8 
ee Oahawass.in.0) pit 19-2 10-5 | 9-5 12 20 17 
eer re ia a eel te he 23°3 11-5 | 8-5 14-7 21 20-7 
28— Toronto ses i dee 24-4 11-5 | 10-5 13-2 17-2 19-3 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 25 12-5 | 9-6 14-7 23 17-5 
30—St. Catharines.......... 21-6 11-1] 8-6 12-7 18-3 17-1 
Si--Hamiltoniiiy 3c. We es 23-7 13 10-8 14-1 17-3 18-7 
82+ Brantford .....00css eevee 22°5 11:9} 8 13 19-7 18-2 
Foe GN SOs ane Goma 26-2 14-7 | 11-2 17-7 20-3 20-7 
34 Cigel phik ee ahh es 21-8 12 10-9 14-4 20 17-4 
35— Kitchener.............. 20-8 11-4 | 9-9 13-2 20-3 15-6 
36—Woodstock............. 24-1 11-5 | 11-9 13-1 18 17-6 
a7-~Strationds wu als. deel! < 22 11-5 | 9-7 13-6 23 16-7 
38~:London...........cee0. 24-1 11-8 | 9-1 13 20-2 18-6 
389—St. Thomas............ 23°7 12-4 9-3 13-6 23 20-3 
40—Chatham.............. 21-4 12-4] 9-1 14-3 17-8 17-7 
4l— Windsor .58h hoc 21-1 11-8 | 9-4 12-8 19-7 16-6 
47-—Sarmiaort tere. see 18-7 11-8 9-3 12-7 16 16-7 
43—Owen Sound............ 21 11-7 | 8-7 13-2 10 15-8 
44—North Bay............. 23 10 | 10 ae ee ss oe 
45—Sudburye site ©. ee 22-2 12-3 | 9-7 14 19 21 
46-—-Gobailtanies hese eee ccee 21-5 10 7s: | Aievegai he At heck ata Recta 20 
47—Timmins..). . @ hse dk eke 27-1 14-3 | 11-4 16°2yi ohne oe 21-4 
48-—Sault Ste. Marie........ 19:7 11-4 8-7 11-1 15-3 16 
49—Port Arthur............ 20:7 11-3 9-7 11-3 19-5 18 
50—Fort William........... 25-7 13-5 | 11-3 13-8 20 18-6 
Manitoba (average).......... 19-3 9-4] 7:4 10-2 16-0 15-8 
51—-Winniper) i. . deck ..ck de 19-5 9 7:8 9-2 16 17-4 
52—Brandon............... 19 9-7 7 11-2 16 14-2 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 21-3 9-4) 7-6 9-8 15-4 16-2 
68-— Regina.) 3.05.) seblee. 20-7 8-7 | 7-3 8-7 14-4 15-5 
54—Prince Albert.......... 22-5 10 10-4 12 17-5 17 
ASKS tOON Maa ie an 18-5 8-9 | 5-8 8-9 14-7 15-6 
56—Moose Jaw............. 23-4 10 6-7 9-4 15 16:5 
Alberta (average)............ 18-3 9-2 | 7-3 10-0 15-9 14-7 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 20-7 10-8 | 7-3 12-3 17 14-7 
58—Drumbeller............ 15 Sweety 9 15 14-5 
59—Edmonton............. 18-9 8 7:4 9 15-8 14-2 
60-—-Calvary..i85 8.0 SF 19-4 9-2 7-3 9-8 15 16-2 
61—Lethbridge............. 17- 10 ia 10 16-5 13-7 
British Columbia (average) | 23-0 11-8 | 10-4-| 13-8 21-8 17:8 
62 Permien..a cub AY |e 19-8 10-7 | 7-7 12 18-7 16 
63—Nelsonhi e.ci2et cule 22-5 12:5 | 8-5 14 23-5 18 
64 Rranlees 2. At Tee ee 19-5 11-7 9 14 21-7 17-5 
65—NewWestminster...... 23-7 10-7 | 11-1 11-6 19-7 18-6 
66-——Vanconvers- ee eee 25-4 11-9 | 12-4 15-1 22-4 17-6 
67—Victoria., ANA ate ces 25-9 12:2 | 11-2 14-8 24-1 18-4 
68—Nanaimo.....:c..000c.. 25 13-2 | 13-3 Airs 24-3 18-7 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 22-5 11-2 | 10 12-5 20 17-5 


a Price per single quart higher. 











b Price in bulk lower. 
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c. Grocers’ quotations. 








Bacon 
faye He} 
oOo — 
AB 7] 
45 BSc 
ony co) 

[>) fb) 
as | 32 
Pa 2a 
—Q ~Q 
cents cents 
21-0 24-1 
19-9 22-7 

19-8 21-9 
19-8 23-1 
20 23 
19-2 21-9 
19 21-5 
21-6 24-9 
21 22-7 
19-6 23-0 
19-7 24-2 
19-5 23-7 
20-4 23-5 
18-7 20-7 
20-6 23-2 
20:7 23-6 
25-4 28-3 
20-1 22-4 
20 25 
21 23-5 
20 21 
19-5 21 
19 21 
20-1 22-8 |. 
20-7 23-6 
20-2 23-1 
22-5 24 
18-3 21-6 
22-6 23-3 
20-4 22-2 
18-8 23-4 
20-5 24-3 
20-8 25-2 
21-1 23-5 
19-8 22-6 
20-9 24-5 
20-8 23-4 
21 23-7 
20-4 23-4 
18-8 21-3 
20:5 22-7 
20-5 23-9 
19-7 23-7 
21-6 23-9 
20:8 24-8 
19-2 21-4 
19-6 22-8 
21 22-8 
19-7 23-7 
19-7 21-9 
21-3 23 
20-7 24-5 
19-7 22-5 
25-8 29 
24 27-7 
23-5 26-1 
22-8 26 
24-1 26-2 
23-2 27-9 
22-5 26-7 
24-7 30 
22-6 27-6 
23 27-3 
20-4 24-6 
22-5 25-9 
18:8 24-3 
19-5 23-2 
21-4 25-5 
19-7 24-2 
22°5 26-3 
21-8 25-4 
20-6 24-2 
22-2 26 
22-8 By ia. 
22-9 26:4 
23-4 26-7 
24-7 29-7 
21-7 24-9 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 





Ham, boiled, 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1933 
Fish Eggs 
2 | 9 E oO 8 on a 3 2 
wn | ee ry o as: Beet se |e. 1S cone vy 
age a8 a —s 3 ag = £8 BE 22 oul 3k > Be 
g2¢| sis Es | §3 as lgoas| 22 | 735 [S298] ‘28 ae 
oes | Oo, a | ae Sy \oeee| ae [ace Soke! ce Fa 
BSé& | aaa 28 3a ge |8@es) fo | $88 fozgeal Se os. 
3) jaa MN MN Fy 6) 4 Fy (6) = @) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents ents 
17-2 21-8 11-6 53-4 16- 22-9 12-8 24 19-5 9-3 24-3 
9-3 2023 | ee 44.0 14-0 15-7 13-6 20-4 22°5 9 26-5 
7 214 Cm Lads for me, 15-5 12-5 29-8 22-9 10-11 24-6 | 1 
miarerage tess itis c\s\a <s'e |i vie 6.0 cacs | Ogee eer eae kai) [oe ele he 13-2 13-1 29 25-2 9-11 25-6 | 2 
Oa. feos ek a al ee 15 15-4 13-7 25 17 8 ¢ 28 3 
11 200 | Uo eae 50 10 15-8 13-6 27-8 23°3 110-11-5 25-2 | 4 
Bats Pe TanN | istiececsits so. 0 fio dhe Secs ale tell UR eaeRen ae ere eee iets 15 16-5 13-7 2s Benin hy ate ae aaa 27-5 | 5 
Bd era 20 PEA ee sith ao 40 16 18 14-8 27-8 24°3 8 c¢ 28-1 | 6 
Sraretene re cis [inyeie aes sae fs ele 3s Gee oe en Rae TE Mei w Pate mre Lin 22°5 13-5 20 18 6-8 24:5 | 7 
14-5 Ee ON a ae Faia ed 58-3 14-8 18-7 13-3 24-4 21-0 9-2 25°6 
16 23°38) |i 2c eee | eee 55 16 19-2 13-3 27-2 22-8 9-10 26-8 | 8 
13 25). (2 Ree 60 12-8 18-5 12-7 26-3 22-6 10 24-919 
Aseria ay 25 BS eS E [AES kaickcsicc 60 15-7 23-7 13-9 25 22-4 8 25-7 {10 
CCAS Ty EMI) ISSN ei nha Sis yO i EO aie TS OH te ete 19 16 Liao otone 25 11 
12-0 Fb at a Pa ee Ft | en ae 16-5 16-1 12-6 24-5 20-1 7°35 22°93 
alas ca ile 6 9. 5 08 [iw 'S Ge wa ere | ae eee tel eee re 14-2 ive 12-4 25-2 19-6 10 22-6 |12 
pevelaes ely [it's «sc tvace | bale ptahe al] aN eRe eoeel Emer reree re 17 15-7 13-8 25 21 8 b 22-4 {13 
mtereslars chai [itit ws wvsis's [Oa -oe a aise eee Peeters itl TOG Le hemtulats A 17-4 12-8 25-2 21-8 77a, 22-5 114 
Saree ee [Aa socks oot | vac Saeco OS PTO Rites Bias (2 Em eae 12-2 23°5 20 5 22-2 115 
SECT OMIA ESPIn PPD FE olla oll ital CIR 18 15-9 12-2 23-7 20-2 5 22-3 {16 
Pera nitiatn cs [isk ca ete te |g aoe see cil gle ena | ES 18 13 12 22-8 20 6 22-8 117 
Aste a geranid Pb Be Reser ale 2 lle uni enokeel RRNA aaes 20 13-2 13-3 22-6 19-3 6 22-5 118 
12 2348) acc e ea RL ae ee eels 14-5 20-3 11-9 28 20-7 10 23-3 119 
PPE Un PREG IP AIO co] dike sions 13-5 16-5 12-5 24-2 18-6 10 21-7 |20 
16-7 oa°0 1 e 0G: 1) ee. 56-7 14-8 26-0 12-6 20°% 19-3 9-6 24-0 
15 255) b | 2080 eee cies 5 14 30-1 12 24-6 20-5 10 22-1 121 
ceauetene ag 25 BS arta) oie 15 29 13 22 18 8 22-2 122 
A et a 20 Se stmt letrcie eca'steLaidcce< «ale 13-5 21-4 11-4 22-2 17-1 10 22-3 123 
Pt SIA ied ICP SEY INIA bt III oc ol coe (eile Oe ei a 25°8 11-5 19-1 lz 7°8a 23-4 124 
oe Sates df oiccia ge are fg to Kh ave cag ete ERE EMEEe Ere yee Palecore aie eit Vedioce seers 19-8 13-8 19-5 15-3 23-6 125 
Pea steko eRe lind kos ON Ie chs] SOR ARES RETIRE ORT ae Aaa 28-7 12-9 25°6 21 10 24-3 |26 
A ars) PA ered Mime het Beis a) ei Gh a A a Be ER 28-5 12-7 22°3 18-9 9 24-8 \27 
14 24-2 10 ls comvasrers 50 12 31 12 26-4 21-4 jl 24-6 |28 
PG ork Fae rue nee ar i Weg ee a8 0) | be a a 15 31-3 14 25 21-3 il 25-4 |29 
Pei) UAE (PR IE Weyl 1 lls Cam (a a 15 30-2 12-4 24-9 19-3 1) 23-8 {30 
15-2 23-7 “Ori dake eee COM ime Lolly) Loe. ess 28 31-1 12-6 24-2 22 11 24-7 131 
Amie Wa cL siete Mange Slants Seis lame eee IRM Mo a Po oe eee gle 25°3 12 20°8 16-6 9 23°6 132 
SS ORC Mice aE OREO) oblb.o Cool scot eal Nee aan. 17 25-3 12-6 22-4 19-1 9 24-1 133 
ACEH RCE IORI IAIN hic sb ccc eo EG IMC aon eae (EE Ue een 25°7 12-1 23-8 22-1 10 24-1 134 
states Avene el Seals, Rates Gil dae Re Sets ARC em Ree EC OA a kA BS 21-9 11-4 21-9 19-5 9 24-2 135 
RISO Seven Ep icc teueie (nea Faset ol laste 987, 98] coil Sect ne a) | RR 28-2 12-1 19-1 15-2 9 23-7 136 
BROT CI eee ER LRR De oe cs | gk ee ee (Ve 27-5 12-2 20-5 16-5 8 24-2 |37 
ears Save cl [ledahel Sale soy Rios e's Ma gece LR MERC ere e RU EOL FIRE Tae! 30-2 11-9 22-9 19-5 u 23-4 138 
See Mavere oi[ octar aes ers SiLs So ah ac ean ea aeEen Meera ST es wee fcldee Bisuac 4 33°5 12-9 21-2 18-4 10 25-5 139 
skate oe iio [ataie a wlele fie: aie Hea sc ceet Ret Re ER Sea SBS a MAURY 25-1 12 18-7 15 9 23-6 |40 
PEE ra ROH EMERY IRIE ie a ere Oc 1) ea 15 27-1 10-7 24 20°3 10 22-6 {41 
SUR Stays o fue Sheet ctek sss: fla SW at Otc ches Dar ep eR Se) PRP Rei Me a a Malaka Beat g 31-6 Mey 20 16-7 9 23-8 [42 
spla aeaoheteyat sea tes: <b iflaid ae Wedel eh EAA emer Rt MON. eet el ae 25 10:8 22 18-7 | 8-10 24-2 143 
PR Steel RRS aN POORER ol a ee Ne ee 13 17 13 28 wade 10 23-5 [44 
Pee eas 18 SRNR OSE ess. ete Bae 15-4 12-5 29-7 23-4 11 24-5 145 
SNe Oe esate hoes. cE slate oar seats a ean 50 oe Re 20-8 14-2 28 Pina hor 10 b 24-6 |46 
2250) Pees es.) e200) pe eee 66-7 15 17-8 14-5 37°8 24- 12-5a 24 47 
Seabed Nees Paree cats coat LOO, Paget mmr peers <a Bit * Dey vo | ip Cah ae 19¢2 12-5 23°5 19-4 10 24-5 148 
Pa scsi MVP OE Cd CRE ARON i053 es ict ‘tsi PRE (ACRES EIEN (REPS Pee ee 27 14-2 26-4 22 10 25-3 149 
Bhs SO eg PR eI C3 ete Packie. bd Lt 18 28-4 14-4 25°9 22-9 10 26 50 
20-3 Be°4 1) D2 Gs Beers. Rate eet hi, 15-5 22°2 12-7 21-0 15-0 8-9 22°9 
20 2293) Wt TAOS Ps Seam Rae metre eA Ge 16 26-1 12-4 25°3 17-5 10 23-6 j51 
20-5 225 | LTS Dy aie eae Nate eco ke kerala 15 18-3 13 16-7 12-5 |7-1-8°3 22-1 {52 
21-8 23-1 a DAC Seo ee 18-7 21-6 12-2 20-6 15-3 9-8 23°5 
21-3 Ae. a) Maes JOY Gal aL (2 18-3 30 Tee [peas se 15 10 22-2 153 
25 27-5 Be Sopa ford oe 16-5 14-5 14 20 16-4 9 24-4 154 
21 22 Os i uae, Sa 17-5 23-5 12-1 21-1 15-3 10 23-4 155 
20 203). 2. SA ene RES sc 22-5 18-3 12-9 20-7 14-4 10 23-8 156 
19-9 20-9 TS 5 eee. 65 16-5 21-2 12°5 19-8 15-1 9-6 23°6 
22-5 AAR PS SA 57, Fh oh |S ae 15 21-3 13-1 Ws 12-5 10 24-7 57 
20 18-5 TORO PRR as ciillamoate cic. 15 17-3 12-4 16-2 12-5 10 24 58 
16-2 19-3} \ L4eS) jee eds ik 16-1 22-1 11-7 21-1 15-9 9-la 21-7 {59 
21-7 222 818) 7 aerate tae, oe 20 19-8 12-2 22-4 16-7 10 23-8 |60 
19 pS RA GRETA | 3h ah cc | |S Sr RRR (RRS SR (PRP Ae 25-4 13-2 22-4 17-8 23-9 |61 
16-9 19-6 jee |S ee 18-8 26-5 13-3 30-2 23°% 10-3 26-6 
23-5 7 Mian) ies 68 ca |e Br | ke ne | 20-5 27°5 15 27-2 22-9 10 23-8 |62 
18 PAIR ania 5957-40 | Sree || oe hae 21 28-3 14 33 22-5 10 24-7 163 
19 20-5 gO |S Se a 20 25 Tif 31-1 23-7 10 24-3 164 
EG AL Ee ih, ae etclans UE Net ys 20 26-1 12-4 Yjehs) || 9-la 26-7 165 
14-4 16-5 TE OEe ®.... 16-6 25-1 11-7 28-8 24-8 9-la 26-2 166 
9-8 16- SES or svc 18-3 25-9 12-2 32-8 28-3 |10-12-5 28 67 
Be TES CN RAI See NIMES A WARE Gt Sah ee Si 15 27-6 12-7 29°8 25 10 30 68 
arate crasevsileccrarstere evil ole: «so «suc lo 'stsueeMeeinitateentate sea Uc o aifeis a ellis taigsaiacetomaiNiage eens 15 30 19 12-5a 29-1 {69 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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a x Canned Vegetables 
"ote CORT TS Wa 2 jo 
g : a ne ga ‘ % : AeHies m ro 
eS ee ¢ | ALS] . go | 85 | = E 
aa gy | S.2)s%e (oe) | Sar | Bee) | ee 
Locality 4a | 2. Sh | eae don ee = a Be a4 es 
oz | 26 | B65 |S3e| o6 | 3a | de | $8 | 32 | 8 
gx ie 3H ye & ae a 2g a8 Sas dk 
oo | 82 | 38 | 388 | ea | £2 |) 88 | BE | Sa | ge 
oO oa) RQ ee aa} = BH GH Ay oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)............+.--- 3-3 5-0 8-0 0-6 11-8 11-9 11-6 
Nova Scotia (average)...........-+-+- : 3-7 4-9 8:3 12-7 12-1 11-5 11-5 
1 —Sy dniey. ony... 3. deals +00 oe ceeee . . 3-4 4-6 7 12-6 11-9 11-2 11-1 
9-— New WGlassOW.. scaaldls 646 delelele + : 3°8 4-9 8-8 10-4 11-5 11-1 11 
Be aA NTOT SG sic si hole asters 8 is meena oss . 3:7 5 8 13 12-2 11-6 11 
Pea SWAY Feb MT Autre CMAN ME IR“ 19-4 15 3°8 4.8 8-5 12-5 12 11-2 11-2 
Se WAncdsor aus... te ve hastens Ba aite. eo YS Ni OR eee 15 3-6 5 8-7 15 12-1 12-1 12-1 
Ge RTUT OF Opti cE Sie aie ait aA reone rae 20-5 6 14-5 3:8 5-1 8-6 12-8 12-7 11-7, 12-7 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... 20 6:7 15 3°5 4-5 8 15 13-5 1225 12-5 
New Brunswick (average).......... 18-9 7:0 14-5 3-6 4-8 8-2 12-7 11-5 11-1 11-0 
S=—Monctonee.s a: elds 0» bie Behe a 19-1 6-7 14-6 3-9 4.7 9-5 13 12-1 11-8 11-4 
9—SaintiFobn...). ax. lates detneeehe ot 18-1 | 6-7:3 15-6 3:4 4.7 7:7 12-1 11-1 10-7 10-5 
10—Fredericton. .).....d-t0. 40 8- eeteee 19-7 7:3 15-3 3-6 5-2 8 13-7 Tha nie! 11 
Ti Bathurster. ob howto vedo names 18-5 7:3¢ 12-5 3:5 4-5 7:5 12 fal 217, li 11 
Quebec (average)..........-.--2 505s 17-3 4-7 13-7 3:4 4-9 6-5 10-5 10-1 10-9 10-5 
12—@uebee. My. « sleet sae Moleialeyateiels 19-5 | 6-5-7 14-7 3°5 4-8 6-9 11 10-4 11-6 10-7 
13-—THTee IRAVOTS 4... ood labs ols Nel Biolehel «ose 18-4 | 4-4-7 13-3 3:2 5 6-5 11-6 9-9 10-9 10. 
14—Sherbrooke...jeis sis s-0.decie ele os ave 4-6 12-6 3-1 5-1 6-5 11-2 10 10-9 10-a 
5=Sorell. de tite od uae oe he ROR SO SOR, RL ERE 3 : 3:3 4 5-7 9-7 10-4 10-4 10-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.............055.63 16-4 4 14-2 3-4 5-4 7-4 10-8 10 11-2 10 
ye FL KOR AD RAR ae A cis oeibLs 15-2 | 44-7 14 3°3 5 5-7 10 10 10-3 11:3 
18—Thetford Mines .......00.-06- 18-4 4 12-8 3-6 5-2 5-9 10 10-2 10-8 10-6 
19M ontreallsjacy ect. lithe cue ae enue snes 18-6 |4-7-5:3 14-4 3-6 5 7:5 10-2 10-1 10-8 10 
SO SAD UL Fh vans P00), ain nae UMN eli 17-1 4.7 12-5 3°7 5 6-8 9-8 10 11-3 10-5 
Ontario (average).............. 0000. 18-9 5-7 15-0 31 4-9 8-8 11-0 41-4 41-7 11-2 
Di Ottawa Mies ste cherah ake dae ia eis 18 |5-2-7-3 13-8 4 4-9 9-1 10-4 10-4 11-4 10-6 
29-—Broclevillle, ¢s:4+ «sets iho doles: 17-5 5+3 13 3-2 5 8-3 8-7 11 a7 10:8 
OFAN OBLON . aicisis lajo'n,atae sis cieys svelte ois 16-2 5-3 13-4 3°3 4-2 8-6 10-1 10 10 10 
94 Bolleviller. .ducacele code econ sa 19 5 16 2°5 4-7 9 11 10 10-2 10-3 
O5-PeteRbOrOUg hs. sats « acldas < odie es 18-2 |5-3-6-7 13-3 2-8 4-6 8-5 10 10-3 11-1 9-6 
2 Gas ANVIL Ries wiets,o5 ais sits te theless PA Lada: 7) ete. 2s 2-8 4-7 10 11-5 11:5 11-7 11-1 
OTT B cc ek os Store, oats ere eps lend heels 18-5 5-3 15 2-9 4-7 8-5 10 12-3 12-3 12-2 
28 Poron Goud. cbs 6 deta cel aes cats 22-1 | 6-6-7 15 3-1 4-8 8-2 9-9 11-6 11-6 11 
29—Niagara Falls...........c660%.- 17-7 |5-3-6-7 15-8 3-1 4-9 8-9 11-4 11-6 11-8 11-7 
30—St; Catharines... 5.54 i fatale s 18-7 |5-3-6-7 15-5 2-8 4-5 9-2 11-1 10:5 12-1 10-8 
31—Hamilton 22 =|5-3-6-7 13-7 2-8 4-9 9 10-4 11-3 11-6 11-2 
32—Brantford 18-2 |5-3-6-7 15-4 2-6 4-7 9-7 10-7 10-7 10-3 10-6 
SRG ANGE ieietiercte ceils sie obo ae 21-8 |5-3-6 15-7 2:8 4-9 9 10-5 11-5 11-8 10-6 
34-—Guelph . Heiss secs dks + sbeteaidersl= 18-5 [5-3-6 15-8 2-9 Dae 9-6 10-4 11:8 11-8 11-4 
35—NWiteheners.; o's. ohles side Gaaicie 20:6 {5-3-6 15-6 2-8 5 9-8 11-2 11-5 11-5 11-3 
86—-Woodstock. «0! 2 se 5 see Hoadees 21-7 4-7 15 2-7 4-7 8-5 10-5 11-7 11-7 11-3 
SP GTATLOLG. so). ces oe oe cite Detaaets 17-7 5-3 15-2 2-7 5 9-9 11-6 11-9 11-7 11-9 
SS WON GON. £4iies abs « Mes le coeigei daisies 18-7 5:3 16:3 2-6 4-5 8-6 11-2 11-3 12 11 
39— Ste PROMS... bis ites diceleldterstde te 20-3 14-7-5:°3 16-4 2-9 4-8 9-1 12-2 13 12-5 12-6 
40—Ghathame. << dic detee ae aeate sale 16:7 5-3 15-1 2-8 4-8 9-2 11-1 11-4 11-9 11-2 
Ala Windsor says bok a-s dee tela Abas 17-6 |5-3-6-7 15-4 2-7 3:9 7-8 12-2 10-7 11-2 11 
AD SA TIMID J M.. st; Ble b Abbsyei abet lates taeta ate 18-5 5-3 15 2:5 i 8-3 11 12-1 12-4 11-5 
AZ——OWEM/ SOU; 41... ihbiclaislole Neral ees “7 |5-3-6 2-7 4 8-3 11 11-5 12-5 10-5 
44——NOrthi Bay: «casendheabiele sedges 19-4 WS Ey «ic eee 3°8 6 8-8 12-7 12-1 11-5 11-6 
A SUCUDUT Ya coh clas woe tole aretecelo ets) tease 17-6 5-3 17-5 3°5 4-5 6D Ne eile 11 12 11 
AGP ODA Gia eich ois delete ciatetele: Mile ets Lien rays 6-7 13 3-8 5-7 8-4 12-8 12-7 12-6 12-4 
AT MOINS 1k Ne Peet Lk, Macatee 18-8 5-6 13-8 4 5 9-4 12-7 12-6 12-6 12-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 16-5 |5-3-6-7 15 3:6 6 7:3 12:7 11-4 11-4 11-1 
49>—-PortvAr tur. .bi).cabte fete Morse gs 20-1 |5-3-6-7 16 3°6 5-3 8-8 11-3 11-1 10:8 10-2 
50—Hort William J... ain. ea... dele’. 19 |5-3-6-7 13-4 3°5 5-1 8-9 9-9 11-9 11-9 11-5 
Manitoba (average)..............5-- 20-3 5-0 15-0 3:5 5-1 9-7 9-8 13-1 13-0 13-0 
SL=Winn egw. 5. figs dao ae gales 20-9 |5-6-6 14-9 3°4 4.8 8-7 9-4 12-7 12-9 13 
52—Brandondey oi. <ysic leis shie Soci’: 19-7 | 4-4-4 15 3-5 5-3 10-6 10-1 13-4 13-1 13 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 22-0 5°3 15-8 3-4 4.9 8-7 10-0 14-1 13-3 13-2 
PI—SReoiMAs hE.) b idk aoe Mesias 21-5 14-8-5-6 |........ 3:5 5 8-1 9-4 14-7 13-2 13-7 
b4-—Prince:A liberty: .. 1k. aden. aie 23-2 AIS he 3°5 3:7 7:8 9-4 13-8 12-7 13-1 
bbr-Saskatoony 9. isl Phoscetemente se 19-5 5-7 16-5 3°6 5-2 9-4 10:3 13-6 13-3 12 
56-—Moose Jaw sc .cece duc adie delloles-< 23-6 5-6 15 3-1 5 9-6 10-8 14-1 14 13-8 
Alberta (average)................... 22-1 6-3 15-4 3-4 5-1 7-6 9-5 13-0 13-6 13-6 
57—Medicine Hat.................. 24-7 6-4 15 3-5 5-6 7-4 9-3 13-7 13-8 14:3 
58—Drumbheller................206- 21-8 6-7 15 3-4 5 7-1 9-4 12-9 13-2 13-1 
DOHA IMOntOn doctor elses oe hlaerton’s 20 6-7b 16-1 3-4 5-2 7-7 8-8 12-6 13-3 13-2 
60—Caleary.nrs)., tek als os Wheaten: 22-2 5-6 15-5 3-2 4-9 7-7 9-6 12-7 13 13 
6t=—beth bridge ssh. sib btoridehen BIGGTWibsene [handed 3:3 4-7 8-1 10-2 12-9 14-7 14:5 
British Columbia (average)......... 22°7 7:3 18-0 3-7 5-7 6-1 7-2 13-0 12-9 12-7 
62-——Hermies) 4.6) ote tee) «ces ao dill Ae eo A 3-4 5 if 7-3 12-7 14-6 13°5 
68=—Nelsoni. 2.55 4:5. tab eee eae. ar tl A See 6-7 8:7 |, 248-3 14 14:3 
64 Prail\. Sh kc cess dae see eee 4 6 6 8 12-7 13-2 13-2 
65—New Westminister............. 3-8 5-8 5-4 6-7 12-8 12-9 11:8 
66—VAaNCOUVET.....0.ecceercesccece 377 5-3 6-7 7-3 12-8 13-2 12:5 
67—VictOria..pe. < . hah, dee ck olaaerene 3°8 5:6 5-9 6-6 12-4 11-7 11-9 
68——Nanaimons. «5.0 0f8, ose te clalets ae 5-9 6-2 6:3 12-5 11 11-9 
te, Sh EL SE COLE 28s SEO BaSeouilt Metiae ok 9 . 5 6-3 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b. Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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SOUR SUR OO STU CUR CUR IR ER CLOSURE ROO ROR ROO ROWOWWORWOR A ROR ROR DOA ALA LEAR APRA RWOR A PARE RPE RRR ER RRR 
DOF NNOR NED DANTE SERUIMONABNORD 


BR COR CURIE OTR OW WR OCR POUR RP PR POUR OUR ROR ROW WWW RN WP POR ROR AR RWODRERRRROAMAAOAMAATIRAAOARA ROR Pe 


WOrworb 


TO SID OCIA OSOIPN EAT POeE HOON “TI > 09 00 H> CO NT ee 09 Oe INS CONTO WO NTE 00 Cue © Sr Or 


Potatoes 





n a 
£ | 2 
S pe 

5 8 
Ay Ay 

$ cents 
1-433 28-4 
1-223 24-9 
1-45 30:8 
1-56 27-9 
1-00 20 
1-18 23-7 
1-22 21-7 
°925 23-8 
°95 18-3 
1-059 22°08 
1-18 20-5 
1-057 24-6 
1-00 25 
1-00 20 
1-014 20-2 
°922 20-2 
1-04 21-1 
°95 19-1 
1-05 21-3 
°95 .18-3 
-944 18-2 
1-064 20-5 
1-087 mal 
1-121 225 
1-658 33-6 
1-14 24-9 
1-50 28-3 
1-77 35-8 
1:70 33-9 
1-61 300 
1-61 32-8 
1-78 34-7 
1-597 33-1 
2°05 37-6 
1-78 37-7 
1-682 35-3 
2-00 36-2 
1-95 36-3 
1-75 45-1 
1-67 35 
1-83 38°3 
2-05 34-6 
1-71 34 
1-93 37 
1-73 35 
1-712 31- 
1-75 32 
2-05 40 
1-30 3l 
1-32 29- 
1-38 27 
1-67 31 
1-34 25 
1-15 34 
1-23 24-1 
1-215 23 
1-08 23° 
1-35 23- 
1-343 24- 
1-42 25 

= 90 20 
1-83 33-2 
1-22 21: 
1-319 24-9 
1-38 24-3 
1-73 30-6 
-914 22 
1-50 25 
1-07 22-7 
1-638 30-0 
1-74 28-3 
2-02 36 
1-61 30 
1-34 Ai 
1-22 25 
1:65 28-4 
1-50 28-7 
2-02 36-2 






















sf Ba Shes) | eS gyi g : 
a i sO | UH 3 Ba sa pas tel 
ra Rieck oe ee. 2. [Se a gs <6 
ony! ® hy set * oe ond a, 
So RS Bre |) @ ee Bi ems by EES) m2 
tee Ba lig «jim e! |. (a ao 8 ce ae 
ol 5.2 ood 5 s] Hs o Sa, ato) 
ae a Sy ee 3 i 5 Bo} By ay 
pm pao ma Zo 5 Ea Ata Sm 8 2 
ca cs ay pa O 5 O = 0 
cents | cents cents cents | cents cents cents cents cents 
18-3 15-5 12-0 16-8 16:3 61-5 20-2 53-9 41-2 
18-1 13-7 12-5 16.3 15-5 64-2 19-3 Bae 49-1 
LB fll 13-5 11-8 16-7 15- 55 BS 4) he 45 1 
2D gi) ie ae 12 15-6 15- 65 18-7 55 38-5 | 2 
Te ae ISEB Babee) | GED SRR wud. 18.5 (hy. nepal 39 | 3 
21-2 15 12-5 17 16- 72-5 21-2 57-5 38 4 
UG ee 13-5 16-7 LS) lees). eee: BO 39 5 
17 12- 11-5 16.2 OP Ar ER fhe 19-3 53 40-9 | 6 
1D Ql ate: 16 16-5 OF i Gh oh go PAUP TRAIN OR hea Le 47-5 | 7 
15-6 12-7 12-4 15-6 14-9 57:5 18-6 54: 36-7 
15: OM lab aget: 12-7 16-7 15- 45 21-7 COPE MAAR TS ae 8 
15 13 12-3 14.7 14. 70 17 45 35 9 
16-1 13-2 12-5 16 P4b 4 HR Mt 17-5 58 She | LO 
Hem ae 12 12 15 LOL ee TOR 18 ne) ee Soman ll 
19-0 13-1 11-8 16-5 14-9 73°9 19-6 57- 39- 
21-2 13 (12-9 17-5 16- 80 22.3 53 39-1 |12 
18-3 13-4 13-2 15-6 15- 59:5 19-5 55 39-7 {13 
20 13-9 11-8 16-9 DS AE A ea YS 20-3 54 39-7 14 
Bee See. 13 10-7 16 Bey Wh ty hs A 20 By leNa iy ae Be 41-7 |15 
ee ea 14 12 16-5 eon cy Aa Al 18-4 59 3$-1 16 
25 12 10-8 11-3 Bae Sail ML Ae ak HD, ci ea vea ae ee 35-7 |17 
15 12-5 10:7 16-3 ge lar Mia A sd? AO T kibbs meant 40 {18 
18-7 12-2 12 16-6 14-5 82-2 20- 59: 37-8 |19 
15 13-7 12-5 15-4 LOZ) WER tin yee: 19. 62 38-8 |20 
18-5 15-4 12-1 16-7 16-9 60-3 19- 53° 38: 
16-7 12-6 12:3 17 RI 2 ay Ae 19 58- 38-9 |21 
LOSS Be eae 12 18 OE SVE e ane neu, 20 57: 39 | |22 
16;3h); 098.2. 10:6 16:6 15-5 65 17- 54: 37-3 |23 
PAS | ieee Cee 13-2 17-2 Vn ee ee nd So 19- alae. eM 36 = 24 
12 | ple. Byes 12 15-6 15 65 18- 54 36-2 [25 
21 Bae ae: 12:7 17-2 19-2 64:5 21: 64: 40-7 |26 
DS Bae 2s es 12-8 18 INS) a (ALU A SN 20- 59 37-9 [27 
ps Is Ue Be 10-5 16-2 15- 64 18: 53° 36-8, |28 
1G25h} ans 8. erat 16-6 15- 75°3 18: 50 38-2 29 
19258) 04 eae 13 17-4 17- 65 17 55 37 8 |30 
15 sicache. Sa 12-2 16-9 15: 69 16- 49 37-7 |31 
TOs ehh 11:5 16:5 HOP By ee ee ae TS 8iibe ewan 37° (82 
Pa Fil Bee | 11-8 15-7 Le 70: pe 19- 60 37:3 |33 
17-5 eh. 12-4 17-4 17- 49 AS AHR ee A 36-2 [34 
ee Pee 15 12-9 16-3 16- 50 19- 54- 36-6 35 
LOS eae at. 12 16-1 15: 47 ZC Mees Senta 36-2 |36 
13 Gp ee ae. 11:2} 16-6 Ne I oe OR is A 20: 53 37-6 {37 
13 2a ee ee 10-3 15-7 15- 49 18- 55 36-6 |38 
UE Me cee 12-7 16-8 Ge 8) Pee ie OE Aidit Se ace e 38 = [39 
TGs Syiiei a ee. eh 11-2 15-8 110 THE Bn Nea ea le Su ik en: 36-4 140 
ay A ee 10-7 15-8 USA he, 9 Sa PSs vac eae 35-7 |41 
RUF aan Re ee 12 16-2 SEA ROT ae BONS HR manne 37 42 
PAINS 3 le pa 12-7 15 TOA a Uae AS PANS Was Unik Real 38-5 [43 
Bee Aas 20 12-8 16 20 69 19- 50 38 = 44 
a) ices aaa: 15 18-5 19 64 23 53 38-5 |45 
25 17-5 12-4 17-8 17°5 59: 19- 47. 42 146 
25-8 16 13 17-8 17-6 62- 21: 47: 42-1 |47 
POSS IB, a eg 11-9 16-7 20 57: AO lee LL 3 41-2 |48 
28-3 12-5 12-2 17-5 18-3 53: 21- 47- 39-4 [49 
ce AS 14-2 12-7 17-2 17-8 56-5 19- 50- 39-7 |50 
BalWeinie ee 15-0 11-6 17-7 16-3 58:3 21. 49- 41- 
CS Bt oo 15 11-4 17-3 15-7 57-6 20: 47- 41-1 ]51 
ee rc 15 11-7 18 16-8 59 22: 50: 41-5 |52 
Be 20-0 11-2 18-8 18-4 65-3 23° 54: 46- 
ele di. 20 10-1 19-7 17-7 66-3 24 53 46 153 
HD MeN 20 12 20 19 67-5 25 55 48-5 |54 
eds alga 20 10-5 17-4 18-3 64-7 22-5 53-4 45-9 |55 
Sn Aastha 20 12-1 18 18-4 62-6 21-1 56-7 46-8 |56 
Let ere 16-0 11-7 17-5 17-5 62-1 22°74 54-7 51- 
ee 18 11-9 18-3 18-6 64-4 23°3 60-7 52: 
Zot o tah 14-7 11 18-2 17-2 63-4 21 54:1 50: 
ieee tage 15-3 11-6 17-2 17-6 60-1 23-4 53°3 50- 
PER ees: 15 10:5 15-4 15-7 62 23-2 50:5 49-8 |60 
a) as ae 17 13-3 18-6 18-5 60:7 22-8 55 52 
fo ah 18-0 11-4 16-9 15:3 58-2 22-0 51-6 48-2 
Hea iy: 17-5 13-2 17-9 18 66-2 23°+7 61:2 55 
Ean Bangs Ces Mey etic 14 19-3 14-3 60 21-7 51-7 55 
ate Bo 20 11 18 16-5 57°5 25 52-5 50 
hee Pee 20 10-5 16 14-8 53 21-1 53-5 45 
BRS Sees 2 Bee BRE 10-8 15-9 14-9 55+2 21 47 42-8 
abet ot 17-5 10-9 16-5 13-4 55-4 19-6 58-5 45-7 
ee Be 15 9-8 15-5 14-5 59-7 23°5 48-3 45 
as ae 17-7 10-8 16 16 58-3 20 50 46-7 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


















Sugar ce - = 
—- eS: e lige] ok 33) 18 
dle |oelwsl? | 24 5s | 5 | gx 
a= ° Bal = be g as} Pp a 8 3 
¢ 3 [8 lsh5| fe [a | g8 1 3 | 8 | ta | gaz 
LOCALITY 8 gs |3 |Bec] FS 1s a3 1 3 3 se | 254.4 
Ba] 2d | 2c | Bs [28S] ed | Bs] | Stl Tse) Fav Baas 
a | Fea oe fet teee) Bie BS g= am 538 S25 
as|Ssles| 5s (82s| fo |ss| 82 | gs | Bs | sf | S883 
S2/38/58/]s8al/$5al 6X | Sa} eh oe ga 74 ePae 
Oo eet Br 5 B Ay 5 D BD < 
: cents | cents | cents | cents} cents} cents | cents} cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 8-0 7-8 | 40-0 | 42-5 | 24-9 14-7 2-9 3:3 49-6 11-5 5-0 14-800 
Nova Seotia (average)...... 8-0 7-6 | 43-6 | 35-8 | 25-2 11-3 2-8 40-8 40-2 12-3 5-0 15-000 
Sydney: 49 ot 3 8 7-7 | 44-1 | 35-2 | 24-3 14 2-9 44 54 12-3 ON oc eee ee Sele 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-1 7-7 | 39-2 | 36 27-3 11-5 2°8 35 34-7 11-7 O92 ee Sern tke 
3—Amberst............- 7-9 7-5 | 48-3 | 35 25 10 2-6 40 37°5 12-5 OE He ae Wie tate ote 
as Chi: ae eeeRe eee a 7-9 7-7 | 43-6 | 36-3 | 26 11 3-2 45 40 12-2 5 15-00 
5—Windser..22. <1. 3 7-9 7-6 | 41-2 | 35 24 10 2°GFl.o dcu cela sees 12-7 et he ose 
G—Trate 3.05 See Ee 8-2 7-5 | 44-9 | 387-5 | 24-5 11 2-9 40 34-7 12-1 OO A eee ae 
7—P.#.I1. Charlottetown) 8 7-2 55 35 28 15 2-9 52-5 40 13-5 5 14-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 7-9 7-7 | 45-2 | 36-9 | 23-8 11-3 2-9 42-3 37-0 12-3 5:0 14-875 
8—Moncton............- 8 7-5 | 48-2 | 36-7 | 26 11-7 2-9 51-7 42-5 13-4 5-1 15-50¢ 
9Q—Saint Jobn...........- 7:6 7-6 | 39 37-8 | 24 11-2 2-7 36°4 37°4 11-7 4-9 14-25 
10—Fredericton.......... 8-3 8-1 | 46-7 | 37-1 | 24 11-2 2-9 38-7 35 12 = AO Ite Nee Pec ks nS AE 
11—Bathurst............. 7:8 7-7 | 47 36 21 11 2: ON e ae oss 33 12 Oe RR Sees: eaese 
Quebec (average).......... 7-5 7-2 | 40-7 | 45-5 | 24-6 13-1 3-0 44-9 52-6 10-2 4-6 14-196 
12—Quebec... 28.8 ...0. Je de 7-4 7-1 | 42-2 | 49-1 | 25-7 15 3-5 41-1 54 10-4 4-4 13-50 
13—Three Rivers........ 7-9 7-6 | 41-8 | 48 25 14-5 4-1 48-3 56-7 10-9 5 14-00 
14—-Sherbrooke.......... 7-5 7-2 | 41-1 | 46-9 | 24-3 13-4 3 47-1 51-2 10-3 4-6 |14-75-15-00 
Bi—Sorely PE Be. shtick 7:7 7-2 | 38-3 | 38-3 | 25 11-7 2-1 42-5 50 10 4-5 |13-50-14-00 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-6 7-2 | 50-4 | 51-9 | 25 if) 2-8 45-6 57-1 10-3 4-9 |13-75-14-00 
a7—St.Tohn’s...8 hs. Sex 7 a 33-3 | 42-7 | 25 11-7 2-6 50 53-3 10 ATE eo eee oe 
18—Thetford Mines....... 7-5 7 39 44-2 | 22-7 12-7 3-1 39 50 10:3 Gham (pak 20 veer a 
19—Montreal............. 7:3 7-1) 41 45-4 | 24-2 14-3 2-6 45-8 52°8 10 4-7 |14-50-14-75 
Eat eR ARE Gc xnc ded 7-4 7-2 | 39-7 | 48 24 2 12 3 43 48 3 10 4-8 114-50-15-00 
Ontario (average).......... 8-0 7-8 | 40-7 | 46-0 | 24-2 13-4 2-7 41-6 49-3 10-6 4-9 14-563 
21—Ottawa BUS «sssjens 7-4 7-3 | 41-5 | 47-8 | 24-7 12-8 2:5 48-5 55 10-1 5-1 |14-50-15-00 
22—Brockville........... 7-7 7-5 | 41-3 | 49-3 | 23-3 il 2-3 40 46-7 10:7 5 14-00 
23— Kingston...........-- 7:6 7-3 | 38-1 | 42-1 | 23-8 13-3 2-6 36-2 45 9-7 4-8 14-50 
24—Belleville............ 7:8 7-6 | 48-5 | 46-8 | 23-7 13 2-6 AS-T coches 9-5 5 15-00 
25—Peterborough........ 7-4 7-3 | 40 39-2 | 24 13-2 2:8 38 46 10-5 4-6 115-00-15-25 
26—Oshawa........e-066- 8 7-9 | 50 50-2 | 26 12-5 3 58-7 55 11-3 6 14-00 
I Orie A Lie ie ss te Gare 7-9 7-6 | 45 44-7 | 24-2 14-5 2-8 40 41-7 10-5 5 14-50 
2a-—k OFONEO 5. OFe * wee ate Te 7-6 7-3 | 42-2 | 45-8 | 23-8 12-3 2-5 40-3 51-9 9-8 4-8 |14-00-14-25 
29— Niagara Falls........ 7-8 7-8 | 44 48-7 | 23-6 13-2 2-9 37-5 50 10:7 4-7 112-50g-12-75 
30—St. Catharines........ 7-9 7-7 | 39 44.2 | 24-2 13-7 2-7 AQ Oth a5. 5" 11 5-2 13-75g 
31—Hamilton............ 7-8 7-7 | 42-2 | 44-2 | 24-4 11-1 2-6 40-2 48-3 9-9 5 13-50 
82—Brantford............ 8 7-9 | 42-7 | 47-9 | 24-5 12-9 3 39-3 55 10-3 5 13-50-13-75 
Bole) i seis cc af Mee 8 7-9 | 38-5 | 48-4 | 23 13-6 2-8 46 55 10-1 5 14-00-14-25 
34—Guelph...........066- 7-9 7-8 | 37-4 | 39-6 | 23-6 11-8 2-8 44.3 45 10 5 13-00-13 -25 
35—Kitchener...........- 7-8 7-8 | 34-7 | 46-4 | 24-1 13 2-6 40 49-2 10-2 3-8 13-50 
36—Woodstock........... 7-8 7-6 | 39 43-6 | 23-8 12-2 2-8 42-2 46 10-4 4-7 |13-50-13-75 
37—Stratford..........+-- 8 8 44.2 | 48 25 13-2 2-8 44-4 54 10-9 5-3 14-00 
BS—Hondos! ee. 224-56 tee 8-1 7-9 | 46 43-8 | 22-7 12-8 2-4 42-5 47-5 10-3 4-6 14-00 
39—St. Thomas.......... 8-1 7-7 | 43-3 | 46-3 | 25 13-9 2-8 45-8 57-5 10 5-8 13-00 
40—Chatham............ 7:8 7-7 | 40-7 | 44-1 | 24-3 14 2-4 42-5 45 10 4-7 15-00 
41—Windsor.............- 7:8 7-3 | 37-7 | 46-8 | 25 12-4 2°5 35°8 40 10 5-1 14-25 
AP—SATHIAD. Jlccsss she eh 8-5 8 38-2 | 50 24-3 13 3} 33-3 40 10 5 14-50 
438—Owen Sound.......... 7-8 7-7 | 45 38-3 | 23-3 10-6 2-9 43-3 50 9-3 4-5 114-25-14-50 
44—North Bay........... 8-3 8-2 | 46-7 | 47-7 | 25 15 5 40 60 13 4-4 115-50-16-00 
45—Sudbury............. 8-1 8-1 | 32-5 | 52 23 15 2-4 SOM a dee Nel cane eee 4 15-50-15-75 
46—Cobaltick. wks ass sa dnl 8-8 8-1 | 37-8 | 47 26-4 15 2-8 37 42-5 11-2 5 17°75 
47—Fimmins. J 35.2 ea et 8-4 8-3 | 35 47-9 | 25-2 16-2 2-9 44 45 15 5 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-2 8 33 48-8 | 23 14-4 2°5 38s Jal. Claes Stew mae 4 14-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 8 8-1 | 35-5 | 48-7 | 24-7 16 2-8 40 55 11-4 4-7 |16-25-16-50 
50—Fort William.........| 8:2 8-1 | 41-2 | 47-7 | 24-5 15 2-9 43 56 12 4-7 116-25-16-50 
Manitoba (average)........ 8-7 8-5 | 35-7 | 39-0 | 25-0 14-4 3:0 41-6 55°9 12-6 6-4 20-500 
51—Winnipeg............. 8-6 8-6 | 34-8 | 40-6 | 24-4 14-1 2-9 44 60 12-2 6-5 19-50 
52—Brandon............. 8-7 8-4 | 36-5 | 37-3 | 25-6 14-7 3 39-2 51-7 13 6-3 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 8-8 | 8-7 | 35-4 | 41-7 | 26-6 21-0 | 3-6 47-2 57-5 14-8 G4 Caee. Sees 4: 
53—Regina..... APES ee 8-7 8-7 | 37-3 | 41-7 | 25 20a 3:6 55 60 15 Oe teats Sees: S. 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-9 8-9 | 32 40 28-7 23-3a| 3-8 AG sD aes tr. state here Loe ta ieaoat Be Nee chee 
55—Saskatoon...........-| 8°7 8-4 | 33-5 | 42-1 | 25-8 19-3a] 2-8 42-5 55 14-4 ae i ae Ea eae rei 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8-8 | 8-6 | 38-6 | 42-9 | 26-8 21-2a| 4-1 ABs cal nede ema 15 OC a eee ee ae dea 
Alberta (average).......... 8-7 | 8-6 | 35-4 | 38-8 | 26-6 16-9 | 3-4 42-3 54-0 13-9 rT anon rancor 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-9 8-5 | 34-2 | 41 25-9 19-2a} 3:3 AAA A ASA eli 13:3 5-7 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 9 8-8 | 32-1 | 37-1 | 26-1 18-la} 3-5 36-7 58 14-7 Bd feted een ci aie 
59—Edmonton........... 8-5 8-6 | 40 42-3 | 26-2 15-5a} 3-5 45-4 52-8 13-6 6H lel. tae Rae. ae 
60—Caleary 295% co<.2 3's Be: 8-6 8-4 | 38-7 | 35-4 | 26 15-3a] 3-3 41-7 60 13-3 4-6 g 
61—Leth bridge........... 8-4 8-6 | 32-2 | 38-1 | 28-7 16-2a} 3-4 43-3 45 14-4 Aw Sinlh eho diee: oe 
British Columbia (average)| 8-1 7-8 | 35-6 | 38-3 | 26-0 21-6 3-3 49-0 55°9 12-0 ESR Jo ae ct nro 
62—Feérniet F126. 050 oS 8-8 8 36-2 | 38-7 | 26-2 17-5a] 3-5 45 60 13-3 Dealt aad eee ee. 
63—=Nelson.. S265.c cass as 8 8-5 8-3 | 35 38°3 | 25 24a, 4 43-3 56-7 14 4°58 ae actee ces 
4S Frail See his 8-5 8-2 | 32-5 | 37-5 | 25 25a, 3:8 TCV Vie teen! eB | ee Be (Got 5 eto aC 
65— New Westminster....| 7-6 7:6 | 35 35-7 | 25-8 20a 3 60 56-7 11-5 A Bile Sian seek. 
66—Vancouver........... 7-5 7-4 | 37-2 | 37-3 | 24-1 24-2a} 2-8 52-7 51 9 OS Alo eomee ss. 
67—Victoriad fh..s< 66 as 8-4 8 35-9 | 37-3 | 26-3 21a 2-9 46-7 50 10:7 Be Gel: Lage de ae es 
68—Nanaimo............. 7-8 | 7-2 | 40 41-5 | 28-6 2la 3-2 55 56-7 13-2 ee’ tal (aye SR cence 
69—Prince Rupert........] 8 7-5 | 33-3 |! 40 27-3 20a cS BE Sea 60 12-5 Aled. laren kiere 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $22-$28. p. Mining company houses less than 6 rooms $20, others $40 and 
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Wood Rent 
a, & : 
8 = 8 &% S Six-roomed 
y 8 om 2 = oan pune yu Ss = Sixron nage house meee 
5 by =I a &0 Paty 52 . | Qouse with | incomplete 
#8 a os $2 8 5 8 £ a, 8 328 rt |8 {modern con-| modern 
=e ro} OH 3 aah mere” BS wu < |3'u] veniences, con- 
28 nd aa B28 £2 #2 3 Hes & | 8] per month | veniences, 
-Q 5 ea on 2) 3) = Cries per month 
$ $ $ $ Gt} ec. $ 
9-217 11-495 9-652 11-545 7-341 8-939 7-495) 27-1 |10-2 22-677 15-938 
7°935 9-875 7-600 8-167 5-500 6-500 5-500) 30-1 |10-1 21-833 14-583 
6-50-7-25 9-50 6-00 COO pi chets gaye hey haemo: ell tore ote ok «sie 29-5 |10-2}15-00-24:00 $12-00-15-00 | 1 
6:50-6:75 9-00 5-00 7-00 4-00 5-00 4-00 | 30-6 |10-3]15-00-25-09 |10-00-12-9¢ | 2 
7:00-7-60 TUG oto saa slates cis trol yh eee ceil (ce Ese eek a aC 28-7 110 715-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
9-00-10-25 10:50 10-00 10-50 7-00 8-00 7:00 | 31-2 110 |23-00-87-00 |15-00-24-00 | 4 
Mena! NEN Ss PoONAR fat eeRata' als fafa) eel rel arar ci ere tie ls MORE Pea RES SO L's ar here ENA cds teams tahoe clad as « 30 10 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
Oe eelelh ae Pisces tee foci ders toe MER “cartes clbee Britain) (BC ihe, Bx tebe ot PA Lie sath. glare. See « 30:5 |10-2/20-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
8-00-9-40 10-80 8-75 10-00 6-25 7-25 7-50c} 28 10 |21-00-26-00 |10-00-17-00 | 7 
9-80 11-167 7-500 9-060 6-000 7-375 2-500) 28-1 | 9-9 20°250 17-375 
9-75-11-75¢ 11-00g 7-00g 8-00g 5:-00g 6-00¢g g 30 10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
8-50-11- 00° 11-00-12- 00° 8-00 10-00 |6-00-8-00° 7:50-10- 00° 7:00-8:00] 28:2 | 9-7/18-00-80-00 |16-00-22-00 | 9 
9-00-10-00 PE-OO reins chee Me ereroR roetcRaale Mave Tai os ce hae Oot uke. lees 27-5 |10 25-00 18-00 |10 
PS ANS EMER ARREST ae fe” SPSS Fe Gea aT alot 26-7 |10 18-00 15:00 }11 
8-875 11-529 10-083 10-798 8-376 9-394 8-850) 23-1 | 9-7 20-278 13-563 
10-00 11-00 12-00c 12-00ce 10-67¢ 10-67¢ 6°75c| 22-7 |10 |20-00-80-00 }............ 12 
8-00 11-00 10-00 14-00c¢ 8-00 12-00c 10:00c} 25-1 {10 |16-00-25-00 | 8-00-18-00 {13 
9-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 | 24-9 | 9-7/20-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 }14 
xs chokes Oaee ae cl EY eA ae: A eal AR ee ee Oo 7:00-9:00 }..........] 6-00-7-00 |............1 20 10 j14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 {15 
ec bash ewes ok 12-00 10:00c} 11-335c 7:°335¢ 9-335c 7°50c} 19-4 {10 |16-00-22-00 }11-00-15-00 416 
9-00 BOO. Bae cam cee Mee te ath ofits states Bein cha t25. 1Be etced s clawes ie ced 21-3 | 8-3]18-00-25-00 ]12-00-18-00 }17 
Bist ofS) En Reales Pee Nees Th ae ii el | ill | ee Maa Rs PA P.O ed Be ee Pn 24-7 |10 |10-00-12-00 5-00-7-00 }18 
8-00 9-95 14-00 14-00 11-00 12-00 12:00c} 25-1 | 9-8]18-00-80-00 }14-00-18-00 |19 
9-25 12-75 6-50 7:25 |6-00-6-50 QO HE Pu obs i ales 25 9-4120-00-28-00 }14-00-20-00 |20 
796 11-037 10-313 12-545 8-303 10-249 8-767| 25-4 | 9-8 23° 055 16-536 
9-25 |11-75-12- i: 8-00 9-50 7-00 8-50 5:00 | 26-6 |10-1}20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 }21 
7-75-8-75 MENT bale stirs bare Salletin Aotia ds cel Iho Misra mes eal Cie eee ee ba 22 9-2}20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
7-50 112-50- is 30 12-00 15-00 10:00 14-00 12-00c} 25 9-7}18-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 |23 
11-00 2-50 8-50 9-50 6-50 7:00 | 6-50-7-00 | 24-2 |10-2/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
9-00 j11- 00-1. 00 10-00 11-00 6-00 7:00 5-00 | 24 9-1]18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |25 
10-00 | - 9-50 12-00 14-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 | 30 10 {12-00-20-00 | 7-00-12-00 |26 
9-50 12-00 |7-00-8-00 | 9-00-9-50 |5-00-7-00 | 7-00-8-50 |............ 24-3 | 9-7|19-00-24-00 |12-00-19-00 |27 
11-00 10-50 16-0 18-00 12- 14-00 12-00 | 27-4 | 9-7/22-00-28-00 |17-00-20-00 |28 
g g g g g 24-7g| 9-8]18-00-27-00 |15.00-20-00 }29 
7-50g 10-50 g g g 22-3¢| 9-8]22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |30 
9-00 10-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 26 9-7/20-00-30-00 }12-00-20-00 }31 
11-00 LOS TOL hoe coer TS O05 alas a3 oe. 12-00 8-25ce| 24-6 {10 |20-00-27-00 }13-00-20-00 132 
10-00 11-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c| 25 10 {20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 133 
8-50-10-00 9-75 12-00 13-00 10-50 }11-00-12-50 |............ 24-5 | 9-6/20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 134 
11-00 11-00 |13.00-14.00 16-00 11-00 ASOOOR Rote : ote: 23 9-9}20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 435 
9-00-11-00 POOF | Means we | ete a enn ey eran eh chee cl. UAH alle dy a By 21-7 | 9-5/20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 {36 
8-50-11-00 11-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14> OO Wa euh Bate. 21-8 {10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
10-00 |10-50-11-50 j.......... Te OUC Tt eee: 10-50c 9-00c} 24-3 | 9-8120-00-30-00 |14-00-20-00 |38 
8-00-10-00 |10-00-11-50 |.......... LO QOCI Meee Picccic's Meee 12-00c} 23 9-9}20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |39 
9-00 SE OO PEN SeR eee ea ae NEED il PMNEL OMIA ee Me Ree eres ya d, 23:7 110 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |40 
7:50 SHOE | a oe 9 1S" OGe]% 827 ewes 14-00c 8-00c}...... 10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |41 
ca oo eee Oe et ae ee Na BI een eT 24 9-8}20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 142 
Ses tay ee eas DOO ce ee ee eet ee mee tee. sch o's ve of Bo Call ° 120° 00-s4700 114-00 -o0 OOn Ta 
12-50 13-50 |7-50-8-00 | 9-00-10-50 |4-50- 5-50] 7-50- 8-50 |,...........]...... QO | SE SO ae ee CL 44 
8-50-13-00 12500) | ARs POOe he ee 10-50c 12-00c} 30 10 n 18-00 45 
SE LIL i ae | SARL Pe ES, Brae oa 10<50c} ie: eae 8° 25-10750e awe. . ache. Jeol 10 sas 14-00 |46 
14-00-14-50 |15- re an apace sae arsiats [heteloieraie SARs spose Ae wens 7-50-10-50 4-50 | 35 10 p 47 
7-50-10-50 5-00 7-50 4-50 6-00 6-00c] 25 9-4)15- 00-22 00 |10-00-15-00 {48 
9-50-12-00 }10- 00-11. 00 5-75 6-50¢ 5:35 Gartel eee eae 26-9 110 {20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |49 
8-00-13 -00 10-50 6-00 7-00 5:00 CHOOSER... 26-8 | 9-8/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 150 
10-188 ASS625 [eee chen ea. Abs. 6-125 6-875 6-000) 25-3 {10-2 24-750 16-250 
O° 00-12250 112250213 - 50. .eeteate« tae ou 4-00-6-50 | 5-00- 7-50 6-00c} 25 10+3}22-00-32-00 |13-00-22-00 {51 
8200-10201 2: 00-1 G00 et reins oe. he. 6-00-8-00 | 6-50- 8-50 6-00 | 25-5 }10 |18-00-27-00 |12-00-18-00 52. 
8-625 WG-37 Olives tena) cok oats, 4-750 8-781 9-750) 29-3 |11-0 25-000 16-875] «3 
$-50-12-25h 14-50 fe eee | eee Ne LL CAP noe ee 6:50-10-00 |............ 27-5 |10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 153 
8-00- 9-50h T9-OOT SP Pec AR ee 3:00-4:50 | 4-50- 6-00 |............ 30 12-5}20-00-25:00 |15-00-20-00 154 
7-50- 9-00h W250 |i dacresehs | ae a eee 5-75 | 6-25-10-00 7°50 | 29-8 |10-2/20-00-30-00 |12-00-20-00 |55 
§:25- 9-00h Te BOL IM. caseieee: | ged oc nders a ie te ee 13-00-14-001 12-001} 29-7 |11-3]20-00-30-00 |12-00-18-00 [56 
5-844 T0000). ce hans. alee tates: 500 6-500 4-167| 30-7 |10-1 23° 625 17-000 
g g g g g g Ps 33-72|10 |20- 00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 }57 
COOH Ge OER: FRE sae, SEL TOR er Ae. 4-50 | 30 10 58 
3-50- 6-:00h OO neh ache SER 30 11-1}22- 00-30: 00 }15- 00-25: 00 159 
7-°50- 8-00b 6-00¢g 4-002] 30 10-2)20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 1/60 
FACTO Oats 7 49 41 Re Sica aig air FAR yh 1925 *) Ne mR STIS Su Mea |S = 2 | ae 4-00 | 30 9-4/18-00-26-00 }10-00-16-00 {61 
9-921 7-131 4-814] 33-0 |12-2 22°188 15-750 
BSA HA SS bl BG. oh Spica (et xo oi © bce RAPS RA ee at eb Kit re cin DO eee os A (ro 38-7 {12-5 18-00 16-00 |62 
9-00-11-00 6: wer a MOUSE OSOO Pre tate. Mamet 12-5]20-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 163 
8-50- 9-50 7-25 6-50} ae sai. 15 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 164 
9-50-10-50 5-00 3:50 | 30 10-7}15-00-20-00 |10-00-15-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 6-50 4-50 | 31-5 |10-5}18-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |66 
8-75-10-75 8-42¢ 4-77ce} 30-9 |11-7}20-00-25-00 }12-00-15-00 167 
7°70- 8-20 Pai) AIO. sana yoesae pays 33-3 |13-5/20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
12-00-13 -50 i] 7-00-12-00i 4-80c}] 33-3 |11-3]25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 
f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used Rbaacads h. Lignite. i. Including birch _n. Houses with conveniences not 


up. 





r. Mining company houses in district $5-§10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$40. 








s. Delivered from mines. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


a 

















Commodities Com- Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|/Sept.|Sept.| Aug.|Sept. 
modities | 1913] 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1927} 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1933 
FAN Gommodities! 7.) ff. Pee. 502 | 64-0|127-4/155-9]110-0| 97-3} 98-5] 97-1] 95-4] 97-8} 82-1] 69-7] 65-9) 69-4} 68-9 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1/127-9]167-0|103-5| 86-2] 96-2] 97-6] 86-9] 98-9] 69-8] 54-0| £3-9| 65-7) 62-5 
II. Animals and their Products 74 70-9|127-1|145-1/109-6] 96-0] 98-9|102-9]114-0}108-9] 93-4] 69-0} 60-8] 59-8} 60-7 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile | 

Produces eet oe eee 60 | 58-2)157-1|176-5| 96-0|101-7| 99-5] 93-1] 93-9] 91-2] 79-2] 72-4] 70-0) 71-1) 71-7 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
PADEK Ee oe ee cece ok 44 | 63-9] 89-11154-4/129-4/106-3]100-2} 98-7} 99-0] 93-7] 86-2] 76-8] 64-3} 63-4] 63-9 . 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 39 68-9]156-7|168-4|128-0]104-6] 99-4] 95-6] 92-6] 93-8] 90-4] 86-8} 86-0} 84:5 85-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products..:..2....-) 15 | 98-4|141-9]135-5] 97-0] 97-3] 99-8] 90-0] 91-9] 98-2] 73-7] 60-7| 58-9} 68-0) 67-5 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
ProdUGuse ws: teat ee 73 | 56-8} 82-3/112-1/116-6/107-0} 99-2] 93-1] 92-4] 93-2} 90-8] 86-5} 85-9} 83-8] 85-1 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
TICES es ee te eek 73 | 63-4'118-7/141-5]117-0/105-41100-3} 97-9] 94-6] 95-5} 92-0} 84-6] 83-2} 81-9) 81-8 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods........... 204 61-9/107-0]140-0/108-0] 95-1] 98-5] 93-3] 96-4] 96-0] 86-1] 74-4] 71-6) 72-3] 72-3 

Foods, beverages and _ to- 

DACOO elt ee Oe ets Rea ers 116 61-8/119-4/151-0/105-4] 90-2) 97-2] 99-4/101-7|103-7| 86-7] 66-9] 62-2] 66-4) 64-7 

Other Consumers’ Goods.... 88 62-2} 91-4)126-3/111-4]101-4| 99-4] 92-5} 92-8] 90-8] 85-7| 79-4] 77-8] 76-2] 77-4 

II. Producers’ Goods............+ Dol 67: 4/131-5/163-1/112-8] 99-1] 99-4] 97-1] 93-7] 98-9] 76-7| 65-1] 61-5) 67-4} 66-3 
Producers’ Equipment........ 22 55-1| 80-4/108-6]/113-8/104-1] 97-1] 94-7] 92-8] 94-7] 91-2] 89-3] 88-1] 85-2] 85-6 
Producers’ Materials......... 329 69-1/138-3]170-4/112-6] 98-2! 98-7] 97-8] 93-8] 99-4! 75-1] 62-4| 58-5) 65-4) 64-1 

Building and construction 
THALCTIALS ay Peon 97 | 67-0|100-9]144-0]122-8]108-7|100-0| 96-5] 98-6] 99-6] 86-8] 79-9] 76-2} 80-7| 80-8 
Manufacturers’ materials... 232 69:5|147-2/176-6/110-2| 95-8] 98-4] 98-1] 92-8] 99-3] 72-5] 58-5} 54-6) 62-0} 60-4 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
BONES LUN MARU Ms 2g. 167 | 58-2)131-3)169-5|103-4| 89-1] 96-5] 97-2] 86-5] 96-1] 69-3] 54-9] 54-5| 64-9) 62-7 
IBA Ted le We Sie the 90 | 70-4/129-9]146-6|109-6] 95-5] 98-2/100-9}108-9]105-2} 90-0} 69-2] 61-6} 61-7] 62-8 
Farm (Canadian)........ 59 | 62-6|132-9|161-6}102-8] 86-7} 96-7/101-2} 95-0/107-7| 71-2} 52-6} 47-3] 57-0] 54-7 

We Marine Verena ol ee 16 64-4}111-1}/111-7] 91-6} 91-9]100-7|101-7|105-2|105-5] 91-3] 73-5] 60-8] 64-9} 65-4 
A HOresty oe so emor es wares Retr, 52 63-9] 89-1|154-4/129-4|106-3/100-1| 98-6] 98-9] 93-5} 86-0] 76-8} 64-5] 63-6] 64-1 
PV Mier al! ee Cae  rtel om ae ge 183 67:0]111-3}131-4/117-6]105-8| 99-7] 92-4] 92-3] 92-7] 87-2] 80-8) 81-2} 80-5) 81-7 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 | 63-8/120-7|155-7/107-5| 94-8] 97-3] 98-8] 93-81101-8| 74-0} 58-5} 54-2) 60-7} 59:9 

All manufactured (fully or chief- 

DS ee Ne Ne Re ES 6 276 | 64-8/127-6/156-8/116-7/100-5| 98-6] 96-4] 95-1] 94-1] 84-8] 72-4] 69-3] 71-8] 71-6 


*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 1088) 


Statistics by a uumber of  reptesentative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the LaBouR GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. ‘The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics were avail- 
able when first published in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
in January, 1910: The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 


large quantities 


authorities. For some articles comparatively 
are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But, as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

The accompanying table of index numbers 

of changes in the cost of living, based on 

prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
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changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for working men’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expendi- 
ture, and have been brought down to date 
each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices, which had reached the high 
point for the year during August, averaged 
slightly lower in September, sirloin steak being 
down from 22:4 cents per pound to 22 cents, 
round steak from 18 cents per pound to 17-6 
cents and shoulder roast from 11-8 cents per 
pound to 11:5 cents. Mutton was lower in 
nearly all localities, averaging 18-8 cents per 
pound in September as compared with 20:4 
cents in August. Prices were considerably 
lower in the prairie provinces than in other 
parts of Canada. The prices of pork and 
bacon showed little change. 

Fresh eggs showed a slight seasonal ad- 
vanice in most localities, the price being up 
in the average from 23-5 cents per dozen in 
August to 24-4 cents in September. The price 
in September, 1982, was 25-6 cents per dozen. 
A seasonal increase in the price of milk 
occurred in several cities, the price for the 
Dominion averaging 9-3 cents per quart in 
September as compared with 9-1 cents in 
August. Butter prices averaged slightly lower, 
dairy being down from 21-5 cents per pound 
in August to 21 cents in September and 
creamery from 25-1 cents per pound in August 
to 24-3 cents in September. Cheese was 
fractionally lower at an average price of 19:6 
cents per pound. 

Higher prices for bread were reported from 
several localities in Ontario and British Col- 
umbia, the price for the Dominion averaging 
5-9 cents per pound in September as com- 
pared with 5-8 cents in August. The price 
of flour was slightly lower at 3:3 cents per 
pound in September as compared with 3-4 


cents in August. The low point was 2-6 
cents per pound reached in the spring. 
Canned vegetables were fractionally higher, 
tomatoes averaging 11-8 cents per tin, peas 
11-9 cents per tin and corn 11-6 cents per 
tin. Onions were lower in most localities, 
averaging 4-6 cents per pound as compared 
with 5-9 cents in August. Potatoes were sub- 
stantially lower in many localities following 
the seasonal advance in August with the 
marketing of the new crop. The average price 
in September was $1.43 per ninety pounds as 
compared with $1.96 in August and 90 cents 
in September, 1982. Prunes were up from an 
average price of 11:7 cents per pound in 
August to 12 cents in September. Anthracite 
coal advanced from an average price of 
$14.58 per ton in August to $14.80 in Sep- 
tember: Increases were reported from Hali- 
fax, Sorel, St. Hyacinthe, Montreal, Peter- 
borough, Oshawa, Toronto, Niagara Falls, 
Hamilton, Brantford, Galt, Kitchener, Strat- 
ford, London, Windsor, Owen Sound and 
North Bay. No changes were reported in 
rent. 
Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a state- 
ment on wholesale prices changes during the 
month issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Grain prices were in the main lower, No. 1 
Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort William 
and Port Arthur basis, averaging 67-2 cents 
per bushel as compared with 73-4 cents in 
August and 83-4 in July. The closing price 
of the month was 613 cents per bushel or 
78 cents per bushel lower than at the begin- 
ning. This closing price was still about 15 
cents per bushel above the averages for Janu- 
ary and February. The appearance of Rus- 
sian wheat in the European market together 
with favourable weather reports from Aus- 
tralia and Argentine were said to be factors 
in the decline. In coarse grains western bar- 
ley was down from 44-2 cents per bushel to 
37-2 cents and oats from 38:9 cents per 
bushel to 34°3 cents. The price of flax and 


' rye advanced, the former being up from $1.41 


per bushel to $1.47 and the latter from 52 
cents per bushel to 52-7 cents. Flour at 
Montreal was 10 cents per barrel lower at 
$5.30. Rolled oats at Toronto declined from 
$3.20 per ninety pound bag to $2.95, while 
bran and shorts were also lower, the former 
being down from $20.96 per ton to $18.17 
and the latter from $2269 per ton to $19.17. 
Raw sugar at New York was up from an 
average of $1.54 per cwt. to $1.67 in Cana- 
dian funds, while granulated at Montreal was 
unchanged at $6.47 per cwt. Ceylon rubber at 
New York averaged 8:3 cents per pound as 
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against 8-6 cents in August. In live stock 
choice steers at Toronto were down from $4.70 
per hundred pounds to $4.50 and at Winnipeg 
from $3.39 per hundred pounds to $3.19. 
Lambs at Toronto were also lower at $5.64 
per hundred pounds as compared with $6.34 
in August. Bacon hogs at Montreal ad- 
vanced from $6.65 per hundred pounds to 
7.17, while at Winnipeg the price was 44 
cents per hundred pounds higher at $6.28. 
Veal calves at Toronto were up from $6.04 
per hundred pounds to $6.79. Creamery but- 
ter at Montreal was slightly lower at 21:1 
cents per pound as compared with 21-3 cents 
the previous month. Cold storage holdings at 
the beginning of September were stated to 
be 39 per cent higher than a year ago and 
22 per cent higher than at the beginning of 
August. Fresh eggs at Montreal were up 
from 23:9 cents per dozen to 29-5 cents and 
at Vancouver from 23-9 cents per dozen to 


CHANGES IN{THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1933* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Rent | Cloth-} Sun- 
i dries 


me | | cc | | rf ne 





*The figures for “all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 182%; Sundries, 20%. 


31-8 cents. Rapidly decreasing production to- 
gether with an increased export demand were 
said to be factors in this advance. Raw cot- 
ton at New York was slightly lower at 10 
cents per pound. The decrease was stated to 
be due largely to an increase in the govern- 
ment crop estimate and to lower consumptive 
demand. Raw silk at New York was down 
from $226 per pound to $2.16. The price of 
raw wool was 4 cent per pound higher at 
164-20 cents. Spruce lumber was $1 per thou- 
sand board feet higher at $15. Tin plate at 
Montreal was up from $5.24 per hundred 
pounds to $5.99. In non-ferrous metals elec- 
trolytic copper was down from $9.82 per hun- 
dred pounds to $9.48, while imported copper 
wire bars were down from $9.55 per hundred 
pounds to $9.35. Tin was 2 cents per pound 
higher at 52:5 cents. Gasoline was 14 cents 
per gallon higher. 





Labour Conditions under N.R.A. 


Secretary of Labour Frances Perkins, in a 
statement issued in September, outlined the 
progress made under the National Recovery 
program in the United States, in regard to 
employment, wages, and hours of labour. 
While NRA codes in only seven industries 
had been officially adopted and approved by 
President Roosevelt prior to August 15, the 
acceptance of the blanket code by thousands 
of employers on August 1 was reflected by 
wage rate increases and a reduction in the 
number of hours worked per week from July 
15 to August 15. These indicate, she said, 
how the $12,000,000 manufacturing payroll in- 
crease for this period was distributed. The 
average hourly earnings as reported to the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics showed an in- 
crease from 42-7 cents per hour in the June 
15-July 15 period to 48-5 cents per hour in 
the July 15-August 15 period, while the aver- 
age hours worked per week dropped from 
42-3 to 38-6 in the 89 manufacturing indus- 
tries combined which were surveyed. 

“While the increases in hourly or daily rates 
cannot. be interpreted in all instances as 
representing an actual increase in the em- 
ployees’ weekly wages, the number of hours 
worked per week in many industries has been 
drastically cut to conform with the industry 
or blanket codes and the increase in rates 
offsets the difference in hours worked. Tak- 
ing the average picture, the average worker 
during this month received approximately the 
same weekly wages, had more time for leisure 
and personal advancement and additional 
workers obtained employment by the device 
of shortening of the work week.” 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Ves accompanying tables, which appear 

quarterly, give the official and certain 
other index numbers of cost of living, retail 
and wholesale prices in Great Britain and sev- 
eral of the principal commercial and indus- 
trial countries. The following notes afford in- 
formation as to significant changes and con- 
ditions affecting prices in these and other 
countries. The index numbers of the cost of 
living are from official sources unless other- 
wise stated. The authorities for the whole- 
sale prices index numbers are named in all 
cases. . 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924=100, was 61-7 
for August, an increase of 0-2 per cent over 
the July level. Foods were 2:1 per cent 
higher, the greatest increase occurring in the 
“meat and fish” group. Non-foods were 0°8 
per cent lower, due to a large extent to a sub- 
stantial decrease in the price of cotton. 


The Economist index number, on the base 
1927=100, was 65-3 at September 20, a fall 
of 0:5 per cent from the level of September 6, 
due principally to lower meat prices, which 
was partly offset by increases in textiles and 
metals. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 81:2 at the end of August, a 
decrease of 0-6 per cent for the month. Foods 
were 0-7 per cent higher due chiefly to ad- 
vances in barley, pork and butter. Indus- 
trial materials as a whole were 1-4 per cent 
lower due to declines in textiles, chiefly cotton 
and flax, and in sundries, chiefly nitrate. 


Cost or Livinc.—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914=100, 
was 141 at September 1, an increase of 1-5 
per cent for the month. This was due prin- 
cipally to higher food prices, chiefly eggs, 
bacon and butter, while potatoes were cheaper. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 1914 
=100 (gold basis), was 80 for August, a de- 
cline of 1-2 per cent from the July level due 
to a fall in prices of imported products, partly 
offset by a slight increase in national products. 
Animal products were higher, but all other 
groups showed declines from the July level. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Federal Statistieal 
Office Index number, on the base 1913=100, 
was 94:2 for August, an advance of 0°3 per 

68984—6 


cent over July. This advance was largely 
due to an increase in the agricultural pro- 
ducts group, partly offset by a decline in col- 
onial products. 


Cost or Living-—The official index number, 
on the base 1913=100, was 118-4 for August, 
a decline of 0:3 per cent for the month. De- 
clines in food and sundries were partly coun- 
teracted by advances in heat and light and 
clothing? 


United States 


WHOLESALE Priczs—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926— 
100, was 69-5 for August, an increase of 0:9 
per cent over July, and is the sixth consecutive 
monthly increase. This August index number 
reached a point nearly 16 per cent over the 
level for February, and nearly 7 per cent over 
the August 1932 level. Farm products and 
foods were lower than in July, but all other 
groups, except for a slight decrease in chemi- 
cals and drugs, were included in the advance. 

The Amnnalist index number, on the base 
1913=100, was 104-8 for September, an in- 
crease of 2 per cent over August. Increases 
were noted in food products, and also in 
fuels, metals and building materials, while 
there was a sharp decline in textiles and slight 
declines in chemicals and miscellaneous pro- 
ducts; farm products were unchanged. 

Bradstreet’s index number, which is the sum 
totals of the prices per pound of 96 commodi- 
ties of common consumption, was $8:9918 at 
September 1, a decline of 0-2 per cent for the 
month. Advances in livestock, textiles, metals, 
coal and coke, building materials and miscel- 
laneous products were more than offset by 
declines in breadstuffs, provisions, hides and 
leather, oils and naval stores. 

Dun’s index number, which is based on the 
estimated cost per capita of a year’s supply of 
commodities in wholesale markets, 
$160-265 at September 1, an increase of 2-6 
per cent for the month. This is the fifth con- 
secutive increase in this monthly index num- 
ber. “This marks the most sustained gain 
that has appeared on the records since 1917.” 
All groups were higher than at August 1, except 
breadstuffs and “other foods.” 


Cost or Livina——The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries, Massa- 
chusetts, on the base 1918=100, was 125-7 for 
August, an increase of 1-1 per cent for the 
month, due chiefly to advances in the food 
and clothing groups. 

(Continued on page 1052) 
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(Continued from page 1049) 
Other Countries 


Wuotesate Prices—Figures published of 
official index numbers for certain other coun- 
tries for recent months are as follows: 


Austria: on the base first half of 1914—100, 
108-2, for September, as compared with 108-4 
for August. 

Denmark: on the base 1918=100, 126 for 
August, an advance of one point. 

Finland: on the base 1926=100, 90 for 
July, an advance of one point. 

Netherlands: on the base 1913=100, 73 for 
August showing no change from July. 

Poland: on the base 1927=100, 53-9 for 
August, a decline of 7:1 per cent for the 
month. 

Switzerland: on the base July, 1914=100, 
91 for August, a decline of one point. 


New Zealand: on the base 1909-1913—1000, 
1327 for July as compared with 1321 for June. 

India: index number for Bombay, on the 
base July, 1914=100, 100 for July, an advance 
of 2 points for the month. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index numbers 
of retail prices or cost of living recently pub- 
lished for certain countries are: 

Austria: on the base July, 1914=100, 105:1 
for September. 

Poland: cost of living at Warsaw, on the 
base 1927=100, 69:2 for August, a decline of 
4-8 per cent. 

Switzerland: on the base June, 1914=100, 
131 for each of the three months June, July 
and August. 

India: cost of of living Bombay, on the 
base July, 1914—100, 103 for August, showing 
no change from July. 

South Africa: on the base 1910=1000, 1254 
for June and 1249 for July. 





Effect of Safety Movement in the United States during Twenty Years 


The National Safety Council of the United 
States recently published a survey of accident 
statistics from 1913 to 1932. It is stated that 
the total number of accidental deaths of all 
types during the period 1913-1932 totalled 
1,720,857, but would have been 175,000 more 
if the 1913 death rate of 85-5 per 100,000 
population had continued, and it is concluded 
‘ that the safety movement can be credited 
with saving that number of lives in its twenty 
years of existence. The 1932 rate was 70-5 
per 100,000 population. It is pointed out that 
the reduction would have been far greater 
except for the enormous increase in motor- 
vehicle fatalities, which rose steadily from 
4-4 per 100,000 population in 1913 to 27-1 
jn 1931 and dropped, for the first time, in 1932 
to 23-6. Separate rates are not available for 
accidental deaths in gainful occupations for 
the period, but combined rates in all except 
motor-vehicle fatalities show a reduction from 
81-1 per 100,000 population in 1913 to 46-9 
in 19382. 

The Council estimates that the total num- 
ber of accidental deaths in the United States 
in 1932 was approximately 88,000 as com- 
pared with 97,415 in 1931. Accidental non- 
fatal injuries are estimated at 8,312,000 for 
1932, as against 9,403,000 for 1931, and the 
wage loss, medical expense, and overhead in- 
surance cost involved in all deaths and non- 


fatal injuries at approximately $2,000,000,000 
for 1932, as compared with $2,308,000,000 for 
1931. 

The statistics are divided into four groups 
—occupational accidents, motor vehicle acci- 
dents, home accidents and public accidents. 
Of the total of 88,000 accidental deaths in 
1932, 15,000 are estimated to have occurred 
during the course of gainful employment. 
These are distributed provisionally as follows: 
manufacturing, 2,000; mines and quarries, 
1,800; building and construction, 1,300; pub- 
lic utilities (gas and electric), 300; steam and 
electric railways, 800; seamen and stevedores, 
300; agriculture, 3,500; all others, 5,000. 

Based on 80 non-fatal industrial accidents 
for each fatal, a total of 1,200,000 non-fatal 
injuries are estimated to have been incurred 
in 1932. The statistics show an average re- 
duction for all industries in both frequency 
and severity rates from 1981 to 1932. Index 
numbers, calculated from data furnished by 
identical establishments for each 2-year period 
and based on 1926= 100, give frequency as 
45-5 in 1931 and 38-5 in 1932, a decline of 
15-4 per cent, and severity as 68:8 in 1931 
and 64:7 in 1932, a decline of 6 per cent. 

The mining industry leads all others in 
severity rates per 1,000 hours exposure. In 
mining this rate is 9-51; the lumber industry 
is second with 5:43, and construction third 
with 4:44. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Assessments for Medical Aid May Take 
Account of Special Hazards in Cer- 
tain Groups. 


N the case of Merrill Ring Wilson, Limited, 
et al; versus Workmen's Compensation 
Board (British Columbia) (Lasour Gazervs, 
July, 1983, page 749), the employing firms 
appealed to ithe Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council against the decision of the 
British Columbia Court of Appeal, which 
affirmed the original judgment of Mr. Justice 
Murphy. The plaintiffs representing the log- 
ging industry in a certain district in the prov- 
ince, had sought an injunction to restrain the 
Board from levying a special assessment 
against the group for the purpose of making 
up a deficiency which had resulted from the 
Board's having underestimated the amount of 
money required to pay the cost of medical aid 
for the year 1931. The facts in the case are 
stated in the judgment of the Privy Council, 
which follows:— 

Lord Russell of Killowen—‘ This case comes 
before their Lordships on appeal from a judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeal for British 
Columbia affirming a judgment of the 
Supreme Court of that province which dis- 
missed an action brought by the appellants 
against the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

“This Board (hereinafter referred to as the 
Board) is a body constituted for the ad- 
ministration of Part 1 of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, RS.B.C., 1924, ch. 278. 

“The scheme of Part 1 of the Act is to 
create and maintain a fund called the 
‘Accident Fund’ mainly by assessments on 
the employers in the industries within the 
scope of that part. The power and duty of 
assessing the employers are placed in the 
hands of the Board, as appears from the pro- 
visions of the Act herein recited. 

“The Act provides (sec. 28) for the divi- 
sion of all industries within the scope of 
Part 1 into 18 specified classes, of which class 
1 includes ‘logging’; but the Board had 
power (sec. 35) to establish ‘such sub-classi- 
fications, differentials, and proportions in the 
rates as between the different kinds of em- 
ployment in the same class as may be deemed 
just.’ Acting under this power, the Board has 
constituted ‘logging west of the Cascades’ as 
sub-class 2 of class 1. 

“The present proceedings are a consolida- 
tion of two actions commenced against the 
Board by various companies (employers of 
labour) suing on behalf of themselves and all 
other members of sub-class 2 of class 1. In 
other words the plaintiffs represent the in- 


dustry classified separately as ‘logging west 
of the Cascades.’ 

“The relief claimed covered an extensive 
area; but the sole point which has survived 
for the consideration of their Lordships’ Board 
may be stated thus: Whether (as the appel- 
lants contend) assessments made under the 
Act for the purpose of raising funds for medical 
aid must be so made that all employers liable 
to be so assessed shall be assessed at the same 
rate upon their pay-rolls irrespective of the 
hazards of their respective industries, or 
whether (as the respondents contend) the 
Board may make those assesyments in such 
a way that regard shall be had to the re- 
spective hazards of the various industries of 
the employers liable to be assessed for the 
particular purpose. 

“There is, it would appear, ng dispute that 
as regards assessments for the purpose of rais- 
ing funds for the purposes of the Act other 
than medical aid the respective hazards of the 
various classes of industries must be a deter- 
mining factor in the making of the assess- 
ments, but the appellants contend that upon 
the true construction of the Act and in par- 
ticular in sec. 33 thereof, the Board is bound 
in making assessments in respect of medical 
aid to disregard this factor. 

“The question in dispute is therefore one 
which is solely concerned with assessments in 
respect of medical aid and which depends 
upon the true construction of the Act. 

“In the course of the argument before their 
Lordships, for the purpose of illustrating the 
hardships which it was said would ensue if 
the contention of the respondents prevailed, 
it was alleged that the Board had adopted a 
particular method of assessment which em- 
bodied not only the feature complained of in 
the action, but other features alleged to be in 
contravention of the Act. Their Lordships 
had no means of ascertaining whether these 
allegations were well founded or not. They 
were apparently not raised or suggested in 
the Courts of British Columbia; they cer- 
tainly are not referred to in the judgments 
below. Their Lordships think that they must 
be disregarded, and that the point for de- 
cision must be confined within the limits in- 
dicated above. 

“The relevant provisions of the Act may 
now be cited: 

(Here follows the text of section 2, defining 
the terms ‘Accident Fund,’ ‘Compensation,’ 
and ‘ Medical Aid.’) 

“After various sections which provide for 
payment of compensation for personal in- 
jury and where death results from the injury 
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the Act makes the following provisions for 
medical aid: 

(Here follow the texts of section 238, stating 
the scope of medical aid; section 28, providing 
for the division of industry into groups for the 
purpose of assessment for medical aid; section 
32, providing for assessment of employers; sec- 
tion 38, defining methods of payment by em- 
ployers, etc.; section 35, enabling the Board to 
establish classes and sub-classes of industry 
for assessment purposes; section 42, provid- 
ing for the keeping of separate accounts for 
each class; and section 43, providing for an- 
nual adjustments of amount assessed and 
actual requirements). 

“The point in dispute can now be focussed. 
It depends upon the true construction and 
inter-relation of secs. 32 and 33. The appel- 
lants contend that the power to assess em- 
ployers for medical aid depends on and is con- 
trolled by sec. 33 (2), and that the only 
power to assess for medical aid is by assess- 
ment upon employers generally in all in- 
dustries within the scope of Part 1, excepting 
employers with approved plans. These words, 
they say, exclude the idea of discriminating 
against employers by reason of the hazards of 
their industries, and compel the Board to 
assess the additional amounts upon the em- 
ployers liable, in proportion to their respective 
pay-rolls. 

“The respondents contend that the govern- 
ing section is sec. 82; that sec. 32 (1) (a) is the 
provision which confers the power to assess 
employers for medical aid; and that the func- 
tion of sec. 33 (2) is not to confer a power of 
assessment, but to ensure that in exercising the 
power of assessment already conferred by sec. 
32 (1) (a) the Board shall not assess any em- 
ployer with a plan approved under sec. 23 (4). 

“Murphy, J., who tried the action, was of 
opinion that sec. 32, was the empowering sec- 
tion, and that the words in sec. 33, ‘by assess- 
ment upon the employers generally, did not 
cut down the power given to the Board by 
sec. 32 to rate the assessments upon the pay- 
rolls or in such other manner as the Board 
may deem proper. 

“In the Court of Appeal the Judges were 
unanimous. Macdonald, C.J.B.:C., while ad- 
vancing some additional reasons based upon 
sec. 48, agreed also with the reasons of the 
trial Judge. MePhillips, J. A., agreed with the 
judgment of the trial Judge. M. A. Mac- 
donald, J. A., considered sec. 32 to be the con- 
trolling section and was of opinion that an 
assessment was an assessment levied on em- 
ployers generally even though varied in 
amount according to the classes affected. All 
must contribute but not necessarily the samo 
amount. 


“Notwithstanding the full and careful argu- 
ment of Mr. Mayers on behalf of the appel- 
lants, their Lordships find themselves in 
agreement with the trial Judge and the Court 
of Appeal. 

“Medical aid is part of the compensation 
to be provided under the Act by means of an 
accident fund, which though split up into 
various separate accounts is to be deemed one 
and indivisible (sec. 42). This accident fund 
is created and maintained by assessing, levy- 
ing and collecting every year upon and from 
the employers in each class sufficient funds 
for five specified purposes, one of which is ‘a 
special fund to meet the cost of medical aid.’ 
This assessment levy and collection may be 
effected ‘by an assessment or by assessments 
made from time to time rated upon the pay- 
roll, or in such other manner as the Board 
may deem proper’ (sec. 32). The special fund 
for medical aid is composed of contributions 
by workmen and of contributions by em- 
ployers. The contributions by workmen are 
fixed by sec. 33 (1) and are to be deducted 
from wages by the employer and by him paid 
to the Board. The contributions of the work- 
men constitute in the first instance the special 
fund for medical aid. (See the first sentence 
of subsec. 2 of sec. 33). Sio far the meaning of 
sec. 33 seems clear. The remainder of subsec. 
(2) deals only the contributions of the em- 
ployers to medical aid, and its purport and 
effect is in the opinion of their Lordships as 
follows: In the first place it limits the con- 
tributions of the employers to such amount 
as may be required in addition to the con- 
tributions of the workman; and in the second 
place, just as the workmen. of an employer 
who has an approved plan are exempted from 
contributions to medical aid by sec. 23 (4), so 
this subsection exempts all employers with ap- 
proved plans from liability to contribute to 
medical aid either by assessment or by charge 
against moneys which might otherwise be re- 
funded or credited to them by the operation 
of sec. 48. 

“Their Lordships do not think that the 
words ‘assessment upon employers generally’ 
aand ‘a general assessment’ necessarily involve 
that all assessable employers must bear an 
equal burden (i.e., must be rated at an equal 
rate on their pay-rolls) or that the contrast 
implied is other than the contrast between 
‘oeneral’ and ‘special’ which is to be found in 
sec. 32 (2). In any event the phraseology of 
sec, 32 (2) is quite unequal to the task of 
cutting down the power given to the Board by 
sec, 82 (1) (a). The assessment referred to in 
sec. 33 (2) is but one of the assessments re- 
ferred to in sec. 32 (1); and any assessment 
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under sec. 38 (2) is merely an assessment made 
in exercise of the power conferred upon the 
Board by sec. 32 (1) (a). In exercising that 


power the Board may make an assessment 


either rated wpon the pay-roll or rated in such 
other manner as the Board may deem proper. 

“Their ‘Lordships are therefore of opinion 
that this appeal should be dismissed, and they 
will humbly advise His Majesty accordingly. 
The appellants will pay the costs of this 
appeal.” 


Merrill Ring Wilson et all versus Workmen’s 
Compensation Board (British Columbia), 
Judicial Committee of the Privy (Council, 
Western Weekly Reports, vol. 3, 1933, page 
110). 


Court denies Injunction to restrain Group 
of Workers from Picketing 


Chief Justice Rose, at Osgoode Hail, 
Toronto, on September 25, refused to con- 
tinue an interim injunction that had been 
obtained by Durable Leather Products, 
Limited, to restrain the Toronto Leather 
Workers’ Union and some thirty-five indi- 
viduals from picketing, intimidating, or 
otherwise interfering with the business or 
employees of the company. The majority of 
the defendants, former employees of the 
company, had been on strike since the middle 
of August. 

“There are a great many defendants 
mentioned,’ His Lordship said; “I have not 
peen able to sort out the defendants and 
say that against them there are direct charges. 
I do not want to grant an injunction against 
a large body unless there is evidence that they 
are the persons guilty. On the evidence here 
I don’t think I can continue an injunction 
restraining as against all the defendants. If 
there is a real case against some of the 
defendants I might grant leave to amend the 
motion so as to file notice for a substantive 
injunction.” 

“Some of the defendants,” he remarked, 
“seem to have got into their heads a mistaken 
idea of the duty of the courts in such 
matters. They think that the courts are going 
to be partisan and are going to render aid to 
the manufacturers for the purpose of enabling 
the manufacturers to conduct some war 
against organized labour. Of course that is 
the most utter nonsense. The courts recognize 
as well as anybody else the value to the 
community of organized labour and of the 
trades unions, but nevertheless the courts will 
interfere to protect the rights of individuals 
against those who attempt to apply violent 
or other unlawful means.” 


His Lordship gave the plaintiffs leave to 
file a new notice of motion or a substantive 
motion returnable in a week. He expressed a 
hope that in the meantime the necessity for 
such an injunction would disappear. 


Employer liable for safety of ‘ invited ” 
helper at work 


A kiosk belonging to the City of Quebec 
was being moved by municipal workmen to 
another site. At one point it was necessary 
to use a lever to raise the building from the 
roadway to the sidewalk, and the foreman in- 
vited some bystanders, including the plaintiff 
in this case, to sit on the lever in order to 
hold the building at the new level. Presently 
the order to “let go” was given and the other 
men holding down the lever instantly obeyed, 
but the plaintiff failed to get clear before the 
lever flew up and he was thrown into the air, 
falling to the pavement and receiving very 
serious injuries. In an action brought by 
him against the city for damages the Superior 
Court at Quebec allowed the plaintiff damages 
to the extent of $3,000 for bodily injuries, and 
on appeal by the City this judgment was 
affirmed by the Court of King’s Bench (Mr. 
Justice Rivard dissenting). 

Mr. Justice Howard, in the course of his 
judgment, said: “Though it was not the re- 
spondent’s duty to comply with the request of 
the city’s employees to give them a hand in 
shifting the kiosk, he did so on their invitation 
and was, therefore, not in any sense a tres- 
passer on the job. He was rather an invité 
of the City and as such the City owed him 
the care of bon pére de famille. At any rate 
it was responsible to him for any loss or 
damage which he might sustain through the 
fault or negligence of its employees, and the 
evidence in this case leaves no doubt in my 
mind that the injury sustained by the respon- 
dent is the direct result of the carelessness and 
lack of experience and skill of the employee 
or employees of the City who were in charge 
of the work.” 


Baribeau versus City of Quebec (Quebec) 
1933, Rapports Judiciaries de Quebec (Cour 
de Banc de Roi), page 255. 


B.C. Compensation Act Declared Valid 


An employee of the Blue Flame Collieries, 
Limited, at Princeton, British Columbia, sued 
the Company for injuries he had sustained in 
February, 1932. Such action being barred by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the 
plaintiff’s counsel argued that the statute was 
ultra vires of the provincial legislature on 
the ground that the members of the Board 
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had powers similar to those exercised by 
judges, whose appointment was reserved to 
the Dominion Government under the pro- 
visions of the British North America Act. 

Mr. Justice Murphy dismissed the action, 
pointing out that the British Columbia Act 
had the same characteristics as those of 
Manitoba and Quebec, which had been upheld 
by the Courts when similar objections had 
been taken (Lasour Gazettz, March, 1933, 
page 357, etc.). 


Anderson versus Blue Flame Colleries, 


Limited (British Columbia). 


Covenant in Restraint of Trade is not 
Enforceable 


A drug company in Manitoba employed a 
manager at a monthly salary. After some 
months of employment the company required 
him to sign a bond, by which he undertook 
to refrain from engaging in a similar business 
within 25 miles for a period of five years after 
his employment ceased. This condition was 
violated by the employee, who subsequently 
became the manager of a drug store next 
to the company’s place of business. ‘The 
company brought an action against the em- 
ployee to enforce the conditions contained in 
the bond. 


Mr. Justice Adamson, in giving judgment, 
held that the defendant did not sign the bond 
as a consideration for being taken into the 
service of the company. There had 
apparently been no complaint as to his work, 
at least up to the time the bond was signed. 
The signing of the bond was something new 
imported into the agreement, and was not a 
condition of employment. “Here we have a 
voluntary covenant which Courts of Equity 
are, to put it as mildly as possible, not quick 
to enforce. Moreover, it is a covenant in 
restraint. of trade which Courts have always 
leant against. I dismiss the action with costs.” 


Northland Drug Co. Ltd. versus Maguire 
(Manitoba), 1933, Western Weekly Reports, 
vol. 3, page 82. 





\A hotel employee at ,Montreal suffered 
severe injuries in the course of his employ- 
ment when he fell down the light well of the 
second storey of the hotel. In suing the hotel 
owners for damages he claimed that workmen 
who had removed a part of the planking on 
the second storey had not properly protected 
the light well. The jury who heard the case 
found that the plantiff was without blame for 
the accident, which was due to the fact that 


the place had been left in an unsafe condition. 


Damages of $5,119.35 were allowed to the 
plaintiff. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


ie ae was a further improvement in in- 
dustrial activity in Canada on October 
1, according to statements received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 8,240 em- 
ployers, each with a minimum of fifteen em- 
ployees, whose staffs aggregated 834,348 per- 
sons, as compared with 816,458 in the pre- 
ceding month. Employment has often shown 
a falling-off between September and October 
in the twelve years of the record, the change 
on the average being a fractional reduction; 
the increase this year is therefore especially 
interesting, the more so because it is the 
largest advance reported on October 1 since 
the record was commenced in 1921. The in- 
dex (based upon the average for the calendar 
year 1926 as 100) stood at 94-4 on October 1, 
1933, compared with 88-5 on September 1, 
1933, and 86:7 on October 1, 1932. On the 
same date in the eleven preceding years, the 
index was as follows: 1931, 103-9; 1930, 116-2; 
1929, 125-6; 1928, 118-8; 1927, 110-3; 1926, 
106°5; 1925, 99-5; 1924, 95-0; 1923, 100-7; 
1922, 95-8 and 1921, 91-3. These returns are 
representative of all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business. . 

At the beginning of October, 1933, reports 
were furnished to the Department of Labour 
by 1,762 local trade unions embracing a mem- 
bership of 149,310 persons. Of these 29,492, 
or 19:8 per cent, were without employment, 
contrasted with 19-9 per cent of idleness at 
the beginning of September, 1933, and with 
20-4 per cent at the beginning of October, 
1932. 

Reports received by the Department of La- 
bour from the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada for September, 1933, showed 
very little change from August in the volume 
of business transacted, as indicated by the 
average daily placements effected, a_ slight 
gain only being recorded, but a decline was 
reported from the daily average of Septem- 
ber a year ago. Vacancies in September, 1933, 
numbered 29,935, applications 62,579 and place- 
ments in regular and casual employment 28,- 
534. 

70096—12 


In retail prices during October the cost per: 
week of a family budget of staple foods, fuel 
and lighting, and rent was unchanged from 
the level for September, namely $15.78, a 
slight increase in fuel being offset by a de- 
cline in rent. Some comparative figures for 
earlier dates are: $15.41 for June, 1933 (the 
low point); $16.40 for October, 1932; $21.96 
for October, 1929; $21.14 for October, 1926; 
$22.01 for October, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the post war peak); and $14.48 for October, 
1914. In wholesale prices the index number. 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics was again lower at 67-9 as compared with 
68-9 in September and 70-5 in July. The low 
point was 63:6 reached in February. Figures 
for certain previous dates are 65-0 for October, 
1932; 96-8 for October, 1929; 98-1 for October, 
1926; 99-6 for October, 1921; 164-3 for May, 
1920 (the post war peak); and 66:8 for Octo— 
ber, 1914. 


The latest information available indicating: 
industrial conditions is included in the ac- 
companying table. The index of the physical 
volume of business in September continued 
upward though at a more moderate rate than 
in recent months. Of the chief components 
of this index, mineral production, exports and 
imports were substantially higher, manufac- 
turing showed little change, while electric 
power output was considerably lower after 
seasonal adjustment. Construction continued 
at a low level but the figures for contracts: 
awarded in October indicated improvement. 
Employment at the beginning of October 
showed the sixth consecutive gain, while car 
loadings for four weeks in October were higher 
than for the same period last year. Produc- 
tion of footwear in September, though lower 
than in the preceding month, was still con- 
siderably higher than in September last year.. 
Business failures also continued to show im-. 
provement, the number being substantially less 
than a year ago. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes 
during October was substantially lower tham. 
that recorded for the previous month, the: 
number of workers involved also showing a: 
considerable decrease. As compared with 
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October, 1932, a slight decrease appeared in 
the number of strikes recorded and in the 
number of workers involved, while the time 
loss incurred was almost twice as large as that 
recorded for the same month last year, due 
largely to a dispute involving six hundred 
furniture factory workers at Stratford, Ont., 
which caused a time loss of over 14,000 work- 
ing days in October, 1933. ‘There were in 
existence during the month fourteen disputes, 
involving 1,108 workers, and resulting in a 
time loss of 19,203 working days, as compared 
with twenty-three disputes, involving 6,991 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 39,194 
working days in September. In October, 1932, 
there were on record sixteen disputes, involv- 
ing 2,388 workers and resulting in a time loss 
of 9,554 working days. At the end of the 
month there were two disputes in progress 
recorded as strikes and lockouts, involving 
approximately 585 workers. These figures do 
not include those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were no longer affected, 
but which had not been called off by the 
union. 

Major L. L. Anthes, presi- 
Signs of recovery dent of the Canadian 


seen by President Manufacturers’ Association 
of C.M.A. 


3 


in the course of an address 
at Toronto on October 26, 
referred to the recent improvement in em- 
ployment as probably the most significant in- 
dication of the return of better conditions in 
Canada. He pointed out that industries re- 
porting to the Dominion government showed 
that 135,000 more workers were employed by 
them on September 1, than on April 1 this 
year, and continued: “If small industries not 
reporting are added, the total would be about 
275,000; and if the large number of people 
returning to whole-time or part-time work in 
commercial, agriculture and other fields, of 
which no estimate can be made, the number 
would be appreciably higher again.” Major 
Anthes considered, therefore, that the upward 
turn from the recent depression had come, 
and that it was gaining momentum. 


The issue of Industrial and 


Improvement Labour Information (Gen- 
inemployment eva) for October 9, con- 
situation tains the usual quarterly 
throughout the tables of unemployment in 
world. the principal countries of 


the world. The figures are 
mostly for the midsummer period. It is 
pointed out that an international comparison 
of the extent and level of unemployment in 
various countries cannot be made with any 
precision, and that such a comparison must 
be limited to the trend of the fluctuations in 


the several countries. Even in the same country 
a comparison of the figures on two different 
dates is often influenced by legislative and 
administrative changes, or the failure of un- 
employed persons to register at the exchanges. 
These factors may cause a decrease in the 
unemployment figures which does not repre- 
sent a corresponding decrease in the volume 
of unemployment. This has been the case at 
certain times, for instance, in Great Britain 
and Poland, and would appear to account 
for a part of the decrease shown at present 
in the Belgian and German figures. Moreover, 
the figures take no account of short time, and 
a decrease in recorded unemployment may 
be occasioned by a shortening of average 
working hours, a more extensive working on 
shifts of rotation, etc., without a corresponding 
decrease In unemployment. 

The figures now published show that the 
improvement noted in the previous quarter 
—the first since the beginning of the depres- 
sion—continued to the end of June, unem- 
ployment having continued to diminish in 
most of the countries for which figures are 
available. 


Reports were received re- 


Industrial cently from Boards of Con- 
Disputes ciliation and Investigation 
Investigation established to deal with dis- 
Act putes respectively between 


Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships Ltd., and its steamship freight checkers 
at Montreal, and between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and its clerks, freight hand- 
lers, etc. One new application was received 
by the department during the past month, 
and a board was completed in connection with 
an earlier application. The text of the reports 
above mentioned, with details of other pro- 
ceedings during the month, will be found on 
page 1065. 


At its meeting last month, 
Agenda of the Governing Body of the 
1934 Conference International Labour Office 
at Geneva fixed May 11 next for the 
opening of the Eighteenth © 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence. Henceforth the Conference will nor- 
mally open on the second Thursday in May. 
The agenda of the 1934 session of the Con- 
ference comprises the following items: (1) 
Reduction of hours of work—second discus- 
sion; (2) Unemployment insurance and various 
forms of relief for the unemployed—second 
discussion; (3) Methods of providing rest and 
alternation of shifts in automatic sheet-glass 
works—second discussion; (4) Employment of 
women on underground work in mines of all 
kinds—first discussion; (5) Partial revision of 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official statistics except where noted) 























1933 1932 
October September August October September August 
Trade, external aggregate....... $ 101,886, 244 97,026, 918 83, 881, 867 94,254, 899 77,168, 933 78,382,384 
Imports, merchandise for ; 

COUSUMIPLION Vase es $ 41,126,259 38, 698, 416 38, 747,030 37,094,525 34,504, 129 36,527,262 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ 60,213,729 57,784, 804 44,723, 252 56, 626, 095 42,186,815 41,314,120 
Customs duty collected......... ‘Sec Re eg eae 6, 139, 754 6, 193, 796 6, 634, 810 6, 156, 925 6,305, 230 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNUS EL acai eeeeres Gre llaed Dhar Eh ait) 2,457, 107,844| 2,648,513,246] 2,367,179,485] 2,097,930, 633] 2,115, 674, 903 
Bank notes in circulation........ Ra Fe cee Ra 141, 055, 653 129, 291, 890 133,027,195 133,241,528) 127,774,826 
Bank deposits, savings.......... CMA TARE 5 CW fe Sse 1,372, 184,120] 1,372, 713,533] 1,370,553,538] 1,359,389,475| 1,366,546, 598 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |..........+-+- 904,822,716] 884,771,869] 1,017,746, 959] 1,003,044, 855) 1,004, 018,372 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Commionistocksy yee 70-4 78-4 78-7 54-8 63-0 59-0 

Preferred: BtOCKS ih) aomebelom kn 59-7 61-0 CRUE A AP ice tacit ell 53-4 52:9 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 94-6 95-8 95-0) 98-1 101-9 103-3 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index i 

NUN OI LAh oc ss obs erie cetcue eee 67-9 68-9 69-4 65-0 66-9 66-7 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

Bets eM oe AUN pay at ee $ 15-78 15-78 15-96 16-40 16-34 16-42 
Businesstailures, numberaaceck «ois celele ss ctecsyeies 155 150 199 193 188 
Business failures, liabilities...  |.............. 2,344, 568 2,357,510 3,439, 220 2,979,544 2,825,097 

(?) Employment, index number, 

Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 90-4 88-5 87-1 86-7 86-0 86-3 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 19-8 19-9 21-2 20-4 21-4 21-8 
NINE AGION ao... eke os Cae ener eect ateharenst eee tere ke 1,438 1,247 23 1,871 1,944 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 
(reich t)y ae eer,: Sar cars 204, 708 187,277 161, 487 195,301 203,529 154, 865 

Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings...... $ 14, 662,314 14, 082, 057 13,376, 756 15,528, 981 15,211,524 12,447,578 
Operating expenses....... S Pla, atte atts aif aia tie aie: Sreraiaue) oa. « 10,576,247 11, 108, 806 11,349, 856 11,214, 700 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earnings............ SR ete Sates 3 cre 11,173,335 QE 94s Zi 2Wrwc hemi swiss es 13,344,078 10, 166, 228 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
BUSSE IN. Ne Nae NRT ag GOT hactete iat ne haters 8,170,006 GQ 204 CLONE Ae, cote tenametee 9,621,502 9,469,022 
Steam railways, freight in 
HOH SS Se ey ET it ati lilies rerelentale Sel Ne calstans. alert 1,752,166, 269} 2,607, 160,393] 3,043, 105,361] 1,572,073, 590 
Building permits s.), 24) eek cS Sl eee CS trots 2,033,000 1,927,882 3,056, 137 2,203, 230 3,823,251 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 15,014, 300 8,386, 900 9,479, 900 8,875,000 9, 646, 500 12, 688, 500 
Mineral Production— 
Pig ironiabeye eek ee Ae tons 27,002 30, 738 35,233 6,731 5,709 5,992 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 48,496 38, 630 48, 659 17,102 23,189 26,710 
PerrosallOys er |.ste s meee tons 9,563 2,033 1,796 1,599 732 871 
Coals: tivlaterats dies. 0 aa aang ees OLS ei bicora snslat oon 1,101,158 881, 801 1,229, 167 934,191 727,075 
Crude petroleum imports....... Gal ements ses: 108, 100, 000 116,310, 000 $3, 450, 000 76, 910, 000 89, 780,000 
Rubber imports yas eeciee oe St Tres waees 5, 869, 000 4,022,000 2,704, 000 6, 204, 000 2,173,000 
Cotton importsts:jacsehieess eee SED cis cend teeny areisys 7,409, 000 10,584, 000 7,029,000 4, 553,000 5, 995, 000 
Wool,'raw: imports... .ci.2 eee os TDShiisciee ae ohio 1,956, 000 2,009, 000 857, 000 535, 000 670, 000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

Dy aeis eines ean: hia. aR NAD 1 YG ne || Sf OR ees 196, 942, 853 168, 732, 621 110, 128, 787 97,188,888} 121,073,085 
Piotr production... 20-5. rls. paseo cosas 5 2 1,392, 683 1,443, 692 1,721,598 1,384,500 1,272,009 
(8) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 87,617,000 60,377,719 88,089,347 106, 613, 000 81,917,000 101, 700,000 
Footwear production .......... DALES eRe stlcbicses sere: 2,035, 525 2,237,179 1,599, 190 1,723,202 1, 708,359 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average ....... he with ins eeale oe eel 49,644, 000 48, 652, 000 44,843,000 42,638,000 39,684,000 
Sales of insurance..............- Goethe che ale tanccols ekssats 25, 142,000 27,082, 000 29,657,000 25,023, 000 28,124,000 
INGWSDDINUS cl. | cera cer. COUSIN Nts eee Se ee 179, 420 194,260 157,510 150, 690 157,920 
Automobiles, passenger......0......]sccsedeneseees 4,358 4,919 2,361 1,741 3,166 
Index cof Physical Volume of ! 

business. 05>.) Se ae 90-8 89-8 75-3] > 77-1 78-1 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 90-2 89-5 70-4 71-9 73°6 

Mineral’ production si. cits oe stacete oe-2]loie os wie w'enateya so 108-8 99-0 99-3 89-5 84:8 

Manufseturing.)!)) (coke ovee tins celles sieteieisnete onal 97-0 96-9 70-6 74:3 75-5 

GConstractton s+. cn detects <n ees sahara 26-9 25-5 30-7 31-5 37-1 

TOCLTIG DOW GC! .« .. senichaiwe Caw cable hers ae Camas scare 148-9 168-0 127°8 128-0 137-1 
DISTRIBUTION........0.005 TE GROEN & SRSLY 92-6 90-5 88-8 91-3 90-4 

Trade.emplOoy Ment me aae s wie oreale- sr tallici » eleysioneyersrs eucs 114-8 112-7 113-7 114-3 114-0 

CMOntined |. ae a Pee cee cne ecm es 63-9 67-9 59-8 68-1 64-3 

Tamiportaye, eke. .c’a mer abe signs elo e len eeineke sleraterome 70-5 65-0 67-5 64-7 63-8 

LO, qapol a= MR ORI IOOE © SMe nc HC OUSMN (To gaaidtee s orn ® 85-8 65: I 66:4 64-6 63-0 
es eee ea a ee 

(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(4) Figures for end of previous month. é ; ; 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending October 28, 1933, and corresponding previous periods. 

(6) Suzar production given in periods of four weeks ending October 7, September 9 and August 12, 1933; October 8, September 


10, and August 13, 1932. 
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the Convention concerning workmen’s com- 
pensation for occupational diseases—first or 
second discussion; (6) Revision of the 1919 
Convention concerning the employment of 
women during the night. 


A new edition of the “ Code 
of Labour and_ Industrial 
Laws of the Province of 
Quebec,” consolidating the 
provincial legislation as it 
exists in 1933, has just ap- 
peared. Like the former editions the com- 
pilation is the work of Mr. Gus. Francq, 
formerly prominent in the labour union move- 
ment and now chairman of the Minimum Wage 
Commission of the Province. It contains the 
text of the statutes, both federal and provin- 
cial, which specially affect the worker, together 
with the administrative regulations under 
various acts. In the present edition the at- 
tention of contractors and workers in the 
‘building trades is called to the law dealing 
with the limitation of hours of work, and to 
that respecting the inspection of scaffoldings 
and lifts. The latter section includes illustra- 
tions of seven standard types of scaffolds as 
approved by the Provincial Department of 
Labour and by the City of Montreal. 


The Hon. H. H. Stevens, 
Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, at a meeting on No- 
vember 6, advised the 
Ottawa Junior Board of 
Trade to form a committee 
to consider a program of building construc- 
tion required in the city. Such a committee, 
he said, might stimulate public sentiment to 
condemn a number of existing buildings as a 
detriment to the city, being unsanitary and 
constituting a fire hazard. Mr. Stevens pointed 
out that such a movement would make a note- 
worthy contribution to industrial recovery. He 
cited the figures which were also recorded in 
the last issue of the Lasour GazErTE, page 977, 
in a note on “the importance of the building 
industry in Canada,” where the National Con- 
struction Council of Canada was quoted as 
stating: “If the construction industry were 
operating at the 1929 rate, 300,000 people 
would be back in employment to-day who are 
at present unemployed. In other words, about 


Code of 
labour laws 
of the Province 


‘of Quebee 


‘Local building 
\programs to 
stimulate 
wecovery. 


half of Canada’s unemployment problems can’ 


be laid at the door of this industry.” The 
Minister referred further to the fact that ex- 
penditure on building is diffused* throughout 
the whole fabric of industry in a remarkable 
degree, and that activity in construction would 
have the effect of stimulating general activity. 
He suggested to the Board that “ waiting ” 
had done a great deal of harm and that as 
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Canada was now ready to make an advance, 
it was the duty of her citizens to direct their 
attention to the adjustment of internal prob- 
lems. 


The Prime Minister, on 
Medical October 6, received a de- 
attention legation from the Canadian 


Medical Association, who 
asked that medical care be 
added to the benefits in the 
general unemployment relief scheme, which 
now include the provision of food, clothing, 
shelter and fuel. Mr. Bennett, on behalf of 
the Dominion Government expressed entire 
approval of the movement to secure medical 
attention for those who were forced to subsist 
on unemployment relief, many of whom were 
stated by the delegation to have been ne- 
glected in regard to such treatment through 
lack of adequate provision. He stated, how- 
ever, that the work of administering of relief 
in all its forms was the function of the pro- 
vincial governments, explaining the procedure 
under the Rehef Act, under which the Do- 
minion agrees to bear a certain share of the 
burden with the provinces, paying one-third 
of the amount periodically as accounts are 
rendered by the provincial authorities, but 
taking no part in the actual disbursement of 
the money. 


for persons 
on relief. 


The Hon. Dr. J. M. Robb, 
Minister of Health for On- 
tario, stated on October 19 
that experiments in the 
direction of state medicine 
were being carried out in 
the five eastern counties of the Province, Dun- 
das, Grenville, Stormont, Prescott and Rus- 
sell. The purposes of these experiments, he 
said, was to put the policy of state medicine 
to a practical test. The experiment is being 
carried on with the assistance and co-operation 
of both medical men and dentists. The work 
is largely being done among the children in 
the schools, particular attention being paid to 
teeth, diseased tonsils, tuberculosis and nerv- 
ous and mental disorders. “If this experiment 
is successful in providing proper treatment,” 
he said, “it is possible that it may be adopted 
in the province and state medical and hos- 
pital treatment provided for all our people.” 

At the annual meeting of the Toronto Aca- 
demy of Medicine early in October, the pres- 
ident, Dr. E. A. McDonald, claimed that 
many doctors were on the verge of bankrupt- 
cy, and that unless municipalities agree to 
pay for medical services to the indigent sick, 
state medicine would have to be established. 
He suggested that all persons with an income 
of less than $2,000 a year be registered, and 


Experiment in 
state medical 
care in 
Ontario. 
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that panels of 800 be assigned to each general 
practitioner. General hospital cases, he con- 
tinued, might be given to specialists, one 
specialist for every twenty cases, the money 
to be raised by a per capita tax on the com- 
munity, similar to the taxes for police pro- 
tection and public schools. 

The “Fédération des Sociétés Médicales de 
la Province de Québec,” at a meeting held at 
Montreal on October 18, adopted the follow- 
ing special tariff of charges for attending cases 
on public relief: For visits to the home, 
$1.50 a visit during a maximum of one week 
(except in grave cases). For visits by the 
patient to a doctor, fifty cents (maximum four 
visits a week). For lying-in cases, including 
two preliminary visits, five dollars. 


The September issue of the 


Minimum Lasour GaAzErre contained 
wages for the text of revised orders 
women in of the Minimum Wage 


Board of the Province of 
Quebec, governing the boot 
and shoe and other leather 
trades in the Province. In 
the note introductory to these orders it was 
stated without qualification that the minimum 
rate for the District of Montreal had been 
reduced from $12.50 to $11 per week. Atten- 
tion should however have been called to sec- 
tion (2) of the orders, which lays down the 
principle that “the work period for which 
these minimum wages shall be paid shall be 
48 hours per week.” As the basic work period 
was formerly 55 hours per week, the net 
effect of the change resulting from the new 
orders is that for Montreal and District there 
is an actual increase in the rate per hour of 
nearly 2 cents for beginners and 2/10 of a cent 
for experienced workers; while for Quebec 
and the rural districts the increase in the 
hourly minimum wage rate is nearly 6 cents. 


boot and shoe 
indusiry in 


Quebec. 


The announcement by 
Labour Secretary of Labour Fran- 
Service ces Perkins of the establish- 


ment of a new. service 
division in her Department 
is noted on another page of 
this issue in the report of 
the recent convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The Secretary intimated 
that President Roosevelt had consented to 
the establishment of a “Division of Labour 
Service and Labour Standards” in the De- 
partment of Labour so that wage earners 
might obtain every facility for complete in- 
formation of an economic, financial and in- 
dustrial nature. The new division, she said, 
would be available for technical aid to the 


Division in 
U.S. Depart- 


ment of Labour. 


workers in their efforts to deal with the com- 
plex economic issues which confronted them. 
The Department would also endeavour to 
strengthen the conciliation division and ex- 
tend its service in the interests of the wage 
earners. 

Labour’s new status under the government’s 
program, the Secretary continued, meant 
that wage earners would now have a voice in 
formulating policies for industry and might 
make constructive contributions toward solv- 
ing the nation’s economic and _ industrial 
problems. These problems included the bal- 
ancing of production with the consumption 
power of wage earners. During the past four 
months, she declared advances had been 
made towards abolishing child labour; insti- 
tuting a plan of public works; providing 
adequate federal relief for the destitute; dras- 
tically reducing the hours of labour; increas- 
ing wage rates; providing machinery to prevent 
further reductions in wages; providing gov- 
ernment specifications for wage and hour 
standards on public works; and guaranteeing 
the workers the right to organize and bargain 
collectively without coercion. 

The other divisions in the U.S. Department 
of Labour are the Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics; the Children’s Bureau; the Women’s 
Bureau; the Bureau of Immigration; the 
Bureau of Naturalization; the Conciliation 
Service; the Eraployment Service; amd the 
Library, which is stated to be one of the most 
complete reference libraries in the country in 
the field of labour economics and related 
materials. 


The proposal to establish 


New Brunswick an Industrial Accident Pre- 


Accident vention Association in New 
Prevention Brunswick was noted in the 
Association. Lasour GazeTtE, December, 


1932, page 1262. An amend- 
ment made last year to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act made provision for the estab- 
lishment of employers’ safety associations 
similar to those established under the On- 
tario Act, the latter being federated in the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario, Incorporated. 

A meeting of the New Brunswick Accident 
Prevention Association was held at Saint John 
recently, Mr. A. F. Blake, manager of the 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, presiding. The 
president reported that since the organization 
meeting, the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
had approved the constitution of the Asso- 
ciation, and this approval was confirmed later 
by the Provincial Government through an 
Order-in-Council. The Board also decided to 
give a small monthly grant to the Association 
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with the explanation that under the existing 
unfavourable conditions of the Board’s finan- 
ces, the Association would only be able to 
carry on in a limited way. If and when con- 
ditions improve, consideration would then be 
given to the question of increasing the allow- 
ance, 


The most important matter to come up for 
discussion was the question of the preserva- 
tion of the class funds under the Act. The 
present condition is that Class 2, covering 
lumber, sawmills and pulp and paper indus- 
tries, is showing a rather serious deficit and 
the surpluses from the other classes are being 
used to pay the claims in this class, The 
governments in late years have been prohibit- 
ing the Board from assessing adequate rates in 
Class 2 and thereby making it impossible for 
the Board to make a downward adjustment in 
the classes showing a substantial surplus. It 
was decided that a circular letter should be 
prepared outlining this situation and mailed 
to the members of the Association with the 
hope that sufficient sentiment might be 
developed to induce the Government to with- 
draw its pressure from the Board and thus 


permit it to adjust all rates in keeping with 


the experience, 


In connection with the 


Estimate coming of the Old Age 
of number of Pension Act into effect in 
old age Nova Scotia (Lasour Gaz- 


ETTE, September, 1933, page 
875) it may be recalled that 
the provincial Commission 
which inquired into the subject in 1928-29 
(Lasour Gazette, May, 1929, page 501) es- 
timated that the number of persons 70 years 
of age or over in the province at that time 
was about 25,500. Many of these, however, 
had private resources and would not be eligible 
for pensions. The number of those entitled 
to receive pensions either to the full amount 
of $240 per annum or to the extent required 
to bring their annual income from all sources 
to $365, was estimated by the Commission at 
20,404. Of these, 10,803 were found to have 
no private income; 3,391 had less than $100; 
3,441 had an average of $150; 1,897 had an 
average of $250; and 872 had an average in- 
come of $330. According to this computation 
the total amount payable in pensions in the 
province would reach a total in the neighbour- 
hood of $4,400,000. At the time of the Com- 
mission’s report the Dominion Government 
undertook to pay one-half the total cost of 
pensions, but the proportion payable by the 
Dominion has since then been raised to 75 
per cent. 


pensioners in 
Nova Scotia. 


The Canada Year Book for 


Canada 1933, recently issued by the 
Year Book, Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
1933. tics, brings down to the 


present date this series of 
official handbooks of Canadian affairs. An an- 
nual register of statistical abstract had been 
published in Canada each year since Con- 
federation, but with the establishment of the 
Dominion Bureau in 1918, a new and improved 
series was undertaken, each issue since that 
date including new features. In its present 
form the Year Book is an indispensable work 
of reference for students. 

A feature of the Year Book has been the 
inclusion of special articles on some phase 
of science or art or of the social or economic 
development of Canada. Thus, in the present 
edition there appears a special article prepared 
in the Department of External Affairs dealing 
with the Imperial Economic Conference of 
1932. Attention may also be drawn to a 
special study on droughts in Western Canada, 
contributed by the Climatologist of the 
Meteorological Service. Additional census 
analyses becoming available from the census 
of 1931 have facilitated a more extensive and 
up-to-date treatment of population. The 
chapter on internal trade has been extended - 
to present summary statistics of the first com- 
prehensive census of wholesale and retail trade 
and services to be taken in Canada; this 
census is also one of the first of its kind in any 
country. The chapter on transportation and 
communications includes a description of the 
new Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act 
implementing the report of the Duff Commis- 
sion, together with a description of the aims 
and objects of the Radio Broadcasting Com- 
mission. A special article on the growth of 
life insurance in Canada, which appeared in 
the 1925 edition, has been revised in conse- 
quence of recent changes in insurance legisla- 
tion. The public health chapter has also 
been improved by the inclusion of the new 
annual statistics of institutions. 

The labour and wages section of the Year 
Book gives an analysis of the occupations of 
the people; a summary of the activities of 
the Federal and Provincial Departments; sta- 
tistics of organized labour; sections on fatal 
industrial accidents, workmen’s compensation, 
strikes and lockouts, employment and unem- 
ployment, old age pensions, co-operation, la- 
bour legislation, legislation respecting com- 
bines, wage rates, wages and hours of labour 
under Minimum Wage laws, and cost of living 
of wage earners. The chapter on prices treats 
of wholesale and retail prices of commodities, 
and includes index numbers of security prices, 
interest rates and import and export valua- 
tions. 
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Dr. Clifton D. Howe, cean 
of the faculty of Forestry 
in the University of To- 
ronto, describes in the 
magazine Pulp and Paper 
of Canada the impressions he received in a 
visit to one of the forestry camps established 
in the United States as part of the National 
Recovery plan. “I was very greatly im- 
pressed,” he said, “with the way in which 
these forestry camps are functioning. For one 
thing, these camps are finding employment 
for an immense number of young men who 
would otherwise be involuntarily idle. For 
another thing, they represent a most credit- 
able effort to provide unemployment relief 
in one of the very best and most practicable 
ways of which one can think. For the project 
involves what is relatively a small overhead, 
and the cost of maintenance, after the work 
is done, is also relatively small. Thus only 
a comparatively small outlay is required to 
get a certain amount of money into circula- 
tion, which is what is so urgently needed. 
Thus this project differs very markedly from 
the construction of highways and public build- 
ings which, as experience has shown, necessitate 
such very large expenditures not only while 
the work is in progress but also for their sub- 


Forestry 
Camps in the 
United States. 


sequent maintenance. Practically all the main-— 


tenance required in connection with the project 


I am discussing, is for fire protection work, . 
and most of this work is to reduce the danger ' 


of fire and to render fire-fighting less expen- 
sive. 
so large a proportion of the expenditure made 
directly to the workers.” 


The Ministry of Labour 
Gazette for October con- 
tains an important article 
summarizing the results of 
an analysis, by sample, of 


Analysis of 
unemployment 
records in 
Great Britain. 


the persons insured under. 


the Unemployment Insurance Acts in Great 
Britain in 1932. Some of the facts revealed 
in the article are as follows: 

Throughout the fifty-two weeks ending No- 
vember 30, 1932, about 8,836,000 males and 
3,193,000 females were insured, and of these 
numbers about 4,600,000 males, or 52-1 per 
cent and 2,053,000 females, or 64:3 per cent, 
did not prove unemployment as claimants 
during the period in question. On the other 
hand about 333,000 males, or 3:7 per cent, 
and 17,000 females, or 0-5 per cent, proved 
unemployment on every day of the period. 
The persons who proved unemployment as 
claimants at some time during the period thus 


Probably in no other form of relief is | 


included about 4,236,000 males and 1,140,000 
females, of whom 1,955,000 males and 311,000 
females proved unemployment on Novem- 
ber 28, 1932. 

Of the total of 4,236,000 males included in 
the total of unemployed, over one-seventh 
were unemployed for only four weeks or less 
in the year; over one-third were unemployed 
for twelve weeks or less; while only about 
one in thirteen was unemployed for the whole 
period. Of the 1,140,000 females, over one- 
quarter were unemployed for only four weeks 
or less; over half for twelve weeks or less; 
while only 1-5 per cent were unemployed for 
the whole period. 

For the period of two years, commencing 
December 4, 1930, and ending November 30, 
1932, the number of insured persons who did 
not prove unemployment as claimants, as in- 
dicated by the sample, was approximately 5,- 
600,000, including 3,970,000 males and 1,630,000 
females. Expressed as percentages of the 
numbers insured throughout the period these 
figures represent 46:9 per cent of the males 
and 56:1 per cent of the females..... Of the 
total number of men who experienced unem- 
ployment during the two-year period, about 
1,345,000, or 29-9 per cent were unemployed 
for more than half the period; but only 98,000, 
or 2-2 per cent were unemployed for the 
whole period. Over 30 per cent were unem- 
ployed for sixteen weeks or less. Among the 
women, 171,000 or 13-4 per cent were unem- 
ployed for more than half the period, but 
only 5,000 or less than 1 per cent for the 
whole period. Over 43 per cent were unem- 
ployed for sixteen weeks or less. Of the 
98,000 men who were unemployed for two 
years, 32,000, or just over 32 per cent were 
over 55 years of age; while approximately 
30,000 or about 30 per cent were under 35 
years of age. At the other end of the scale, 
among the men who had been unemployed 
for four weeks or less in the two-year period, 
only 10 per cent were over 55 years of age, 
while 55 per cent were under 35 years of age. 
Among the 580,000 men aged 55 to 64 who 
experienced unemployment during the period, 
5-4 per cent were unemployed throughout the 
whole two years, while 42-1 per cent were 
unemployed for more than half the period. 
On the other hand, the men aged 25 to 34 who 
experienced unemployment during the period 
numbered about 1,300,000, and of this number 
only 1:6 per cent were unemployed for the 
whole two-year period, while 27-4 per cent 
were unemployed for more than half the 
period. 
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In accordance with the de- 
cision which was noted in 
the Lasour GAZETTE, Sep- 
tember, 1933, page 955, the 
Commissariat of Labour of 
the Union of Socialist So- 
vict Republics was abolished 
by the Order of June 23, 1933 and its functions 
were transferred to the General Council of 
Trades Unions. According to a report from the 
International Labour Organization (Geneva) 
an order of the government was promulgated 
on September 10, 1933, and supplemented by 
an order of the General Council of Trade 
Unions of September 11, both relating to the 
new functions of the trade unions. In virtue 
of these measures, the General Council of 
Trade Unions and the central committees of 
the different unions took possession on Sep- 
tember 15 of the funds of the social insurance 
system, amounting to 4,500 million roubles, 
and all its sanatoria, rest homes, research in- 
stitutes, etc., and also of the funds of the 
Commissariat of Labour and its local organs, 
including those of the social insurance sys- 
tem. The staff of the Commissariat of Labour 
and of the social insurance system was at- 
tached as from the same date to the General 
Council of Trade Unions and its organs and 
to the central committees of the different 
unions and their local organs. 

The new functions devolving on the trade 
unions are the following: management of so- 
cial insurance; factory inspection; industrial 
hygiene and safety; registration and super- 
vision of collective agreements; examination 
of the provisions affecting labour in the 
economic plan for each year, with reference 
to number of workers, wages, efficiency, etc. 
Among these new functions the first place is 
taken by social insurance. According to the 
executive officers of the trade unions and to 
the Soviet press, the management of social 
insurance will henceforth constitute the prin- 
cipal task of the trade unions. 


Extension of 
Functions of 
Trade Unions 
in Soviet 
Russia. 


The report of the “com- 


Proposed mittee on industrial insur- 
reform of ance and assurance on the 
industrial lives of children under ten 
insurance years of age”, presented re- 
in Great cently to the Parliament of 
Britain. the United Kingdom, has 


now been published. It dis- 
cusses the methods followed at the present 
time by insurance companies, and declares 
that the remedy for existing abuses lies be- 
tween the three following alternatives: (1) 
the transference of all industrial assurance 
business, by whomsoever conducted, to a 
public utility corporation which will then 


have a statutory monopoly; (ii) the grouping 
of the larger companies and societies into a 
limited number of compact bodies (the small 
local societies being, at the same time, re- 
stricted as to the areas in which they can 
operate); and (iii) the statutory imposition 
on companies and societies of a general limit- 
ation of expenditure otherwise than in bene- 
fits to the assured. 

Of these alternatives, the committee reject 
the first on account of the formidable obstac- 
les to its adoption, although they consider 
that the concentration of industrial assurance 
in a single undertaking might have many ad- 
vantages. The second alternative is also re- 
jected as “at the best it would not provide a 
cure for all the defects for which remedies are 
required.” The committee therefore favours 
the third course, that of a statutory limit- 
ation on the proportion of premiums applied 
to expenses of management of all kinds. “We 
believe,” they state, “that if the proportion 
of the premiums so applied were fixed by — 
statute, and, of course, at a figure involving 
a substantial reduction of the present expense 
ratio of most of the offices, a very consider- 
able step would be taken towards the removal 
of the evils which the evidence submitted to 
us has brought to light.” 

In regard to the insurance of young child- 
ren, the committee among other suggestions 
recommend that no persons, other than the 
parents and persons in loco parentis, should 
be permitted to insure for their own benefit 
the life of a child under 14 years of age; that 
such assurances should be effected only with a 
registered friendly society, a registered branch 
of such society, a registered trade union or 
industrial assurance company; and that a 


child of this age should not be capable of 


entering into a contract of assurance which 
includes a death benefit, save with a registered 
friendly society or an industrial assurance 
company, and through the parents. 





Regulations governing submarine diving, re- 
cently approved by the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, were published in the 
British Columbia Gazette, October 19, 1988. 
They include general safety rules and specifi- 
cations for proper appliances and inspection 
thereof, with codes of signals to be used by 
divers and their attendants, and rules as to 
medical supervision. Tables are given show- 
ing ordinary time limits under water, stoppages 
needed during ascent, rest intervals, and ap- 
proximate air-supply required; and also show- 
ing stoppages called for after exceeding the 
ordinary limits of time on the bottom. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


NANIMOUS reports were received by the 
Minister of Labour recently from two 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation which 
had been established under the provisions of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to in- 
quire into the following disputes: (1) between 
the Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited and 
its steamship freight checkers at Montreal; 
(2) between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and its clerks, freight handlers and 
station employees, and subsidiary groups. 


Application Received 


Longshoremen employed by various steam- 
ship companies at the Port of Saint John, 
N.B., applied at the close of October for the 
formation of a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation under the provisions of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act. The ap- 
plication states that 900 employees, members 
of Local 273 of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, are directly affected by 
the dispute, which grew out of the employees’ 
request for an increase in wages and certain 
changes in working conditions. The applica- 
tion is under consideration. 


Other Proceedings 


Reference was made in the October issue 
of the Lasour GAzETTE (page 978) to an ap- 
plication which had been received from the 
British Columbia Electric Railway Company, 
Limited, in connection with a dispute involving 
approximately 1,400 employees being members 
of the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America, Divi- 
sions Nos. 101 (Vancouver), 134 (New West- 
minster), and 109 (Victoria). The dispute 
was occasioned by the employees’ refusal to 
accept a 10 per cent wage reduction when a 
three-year agreement under which they had 
been working expired on September 30, 1933, 
this reduction being in addition to a 5 per 
cent decrease mutually agreed upon on De- 
cember 1, 1932, making a total reduction of 
15 per cent from the basic rates specified in 
the 1930 agreement. A Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established by the Min- 
ister of Labour on October 25 to inquire into 
this dispute, its personnel being as follows: 
His Honour Judge J. N. Ellis, Vancouver, BC., 
chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other board members, Mr. A. G. McCandless 
and Dr. Lyle Telford, both of Vancouver, 
nominated by the company and employees, 
respectively. 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour on 
November 6 to deal with a dispute between 
the Corporation of the City of Edmonton and 
certain of its employees in the Water Works, 
Engineer’s and Power House Departments, 
being members of the Edmonton Civic Em- 
ployees’ Union No. 30. The application was 
received in the Department of Labour during 
June (Lasour Gazette for July, 1933, page 
676). The dispute related to the alleged un- 
just suspension and dismissal in 1930 of Mal- 
colm Ainslie, a member and business agent 
of the union above-named. The Western Rep- 
resentative of the Department, Mr. F. E. Har- 
rison, visited Edmonton during the summer 
months and endeavoured to effect a settle- 
ment through conciliation. As a result of his 
mediation, the civic authorities agreed to re- 
employ Mr. Ainslie, but only on a temporary 
basis and not in his former position. This 
was not acceptable to the employees, who 
continued to press for a board. Mr. Charles 
W. Lee, of Edmonton, has been appointed a 
member of the board on the recommendation 
of the employees’ concerned. The constitu- 
tion of the board has not been yet completed. 


The Railway Wages Case 


Settlement of the wages dispute between the 
principal Canadian railways and their train 
service employees and telegraphers was reached 
on October 28 following prolonged discussions 
which took place during the past few weeks. 
Negotiations had reached a deadlock early in 
October and were resumed after conferences 
with the Primes Minister (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1933, page 978). The agreement pro- 
vides for a deduction of 15 per cent from 
the basic wage rates from November 1, 
1933, in lieu of the 20 per cent deduction 
recommended by the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation, which thas been in 
effect since May 1 of this year. The agree- 
ment is signed by Mr. 8. J. ‘Hungerford, 
Acting President of the Canadian Nation- 
al Railways, and Mr. Grant Hall, Vice- 
President of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, and on behalf of the em- 
ployees by the General Chairmen of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, the Order of Railway Conductors, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers. Also the 
agreement is approved by the chief officers in 
Canada of these five organizations. 
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Following are the terms of the settlement :— 


AGREEMENT between the Canadian National 
Railway Company and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company respectively, and their 
Locomotiwe Engineers, Locomotive Fire- 
men, Conductors, Trainmen, Yardmen and 
Telegraphers respectively, made at the City 
of Montreal on the twenty-eighth day of 
October, 1933. 

The parties hereto agree— 

(a) that the twenty per cent deduction from 
compensation calculated on the existing 
basic rates of pay. now in effect, shall 
continue until October 31, 1933; 
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(b) that, effective from November 1, 1933, 
and until October 31, 1934, fifteen per 
cent shall be deducted from each em- 
ployee’s pay cheques, calculated on exist- 
ing basic rates of pay; 

that effective from November 1, 1934, 
ten per cent shall be deducted from each 
employees’s pay cheques calculated on 
existing basic rates of pay, provided that 
either party may, after September 1, 
1934, serve thirty days’ notice, as re- 
quired by wage agreements now in effect, 
of a desire to change such percentages to 
become effective November 1, 1934. 


(e 


— 


Report of Board in Dispute between Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, 
and its Steamship Freight Checkers 


A unanimous report was received by the 
_ Minister of Labour at the close of October 
from the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established on October 3 to deal with 
a wages dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Steamships, Limited, and its steamship freight 
checkers in Montreal. The personnel of the 
board was as follows: Mr. Lynn B. Spencer, 
K.C., of Welland, Ont., chairman, appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
board members, Messrs. F. C. Dobell, of 
Montreal, P.Q., nominated by the company, 
and W. F. O’Connor, K.C., nominated by the 
employees. Following is the text of the re- 
port :— 
Report of Board 


IN THE MATTER OF the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of differences between 
the Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited 
and its steamship freight checkers. 


To the Honourable W. A. Gorpon, 
Minister of Labour. 

The report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in this matter sets 
forth as follows:— 

Aiter examining the statement produced by 
Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited in 
support of its application for the establish- 


ment of this Board and the reply made thereto 
on behalf of the employees, together with the 
memoranda and exhibits submitted by both 
parties, and considering the facts and circum- 
stances surrounding the difference in question 
between the employer and employees, the 
Board respectfully recommends that, for the 
settlement of the dispute according to the 
merits and substantial justice of the case, the 
rates of wages payable to the employees, 
being the steamship freight checkers employed 
by Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited, 
should be reduced by two cents per hour to 
wit: from forty-five cents per hour for day 
work and fifty-five cents per hour for night 
work to forty-three and fifty-three cents per 
hour respectively, effective as and from six 
o'clock p.m. this 26th day of October, ' 1933. 

The Board also recommends for the con- 
sideration of both parties that an agreement 
on an annual basis be entered into between 
the employer and the employees. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Lynn B. Spencer, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Wuinram F. O’Connor, 
(Sgd.) F. C. Dosetu. 
October 26, 1933. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and its Clerks, Freight Handlers, ete. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established on August 28 to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and certain of its employees being 
clerks, freight handlers and station employees, 
and subsidiary groups, presented a unanimous 
report to the Minister of Labour on Novem- 
ber 10. The dispute was caused by the com- 
pany proposing to make a 10 per cent wages 
deduction in addition to the existing 10 per 
cent deduction, i.e., a total deduction of 20 


per cent from the wages calculated on the 
basic rates of pay. The employees affected, 
numbering about 3,000, objected to the further 
deduction, and application for a board was 
made by the employer. The personnel of 
the board which inquired into this dispute 
was as follows:—Mr. Lynn B. Spencer, K.C,, 
of Welland, Ont., chairman, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other board mem- 
bers, Messrs. George S. Currie, of Montreal, 
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and W. F. O’Connor, K.C., of Toronto, nomi- 
nees of the company and employees, re- 
spectively. 

The text of the board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable W. A. Gorpon, the Min- 
ister of Labour, Ottawa, Canada. 

IN THE MATTER OF the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, and of a dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
on the one hand, Employer; and certain 
of its employees, on the other hand, being 
clerks, freight handlers and station em- 
ployees and (subsidiary groups); freight 
handlers, West Saint John; sub-foremen 
and freight checkers, West Saint John, 
gang foremen, checkers, coopers, sealers 
and porters, Montreal Wharf; shed clerks, 
Angus; stores department employees, pur- 
sers and freight clerks, B.C. Lake and 
River Steamers; freight shed and baggage 
room staffs, Victoria, B.C. coast steamship 
service; freight shed and baggage room 
staffs, E. & N. Railway; waterfront freight 
handlers, Vancouver, stores employees, 
Victoria, B.C. coast steamship service. 

Sir,—The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in the above matter 
and composed of Mr. Lynn B. Spencer, K.C., 
Welland, Ontario, Chairman; Mr. George S. 
Currie, Montreal, nominated by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, and Mr. W. F. 
O’Connor, K.C., Toronto, Ontario, nominated 
by the employees, was convened and held 
formal sessions at the Windsor Hotel in the 
City of Montreal on the 26th day of Septem- 
ber, 1933. After the Railway’s case had been 
presented Mr. F. H. Hall for the Employees 
asked adjournment to October 10 to enable 
the employees to prepare their answer. The 
adjournment was acceded to. 

Hearings were resumed on the 10th and con- 
tinued on the 11th when, at the conclusion 
of the presentation of the case for the em- 
ployees, Mr. George Hodge on behalf of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company asked for 
an adjournment to October 17, which was 
acceded to. 

Hearings were not resumed on the 17th but 
were adjourned by the Chairman until the 
24th of October, when sittings were held. 

On the completion of the Company’s state- 
ment, a further adjournment was granted un- 
til October 31, at the request of the men, to 
give them an opportunity of considering the 
Company’s reply. During the interval the 
Chairman, having been advised that the run- 
ning trades had reached an agreement, ad- 


journed the hearing until the second of No-- 


vember at Ottawa, in the hopes that settle- 


ment could be arrived at between the. parties. 
The hearing was then resumed on the second 
of November when both the men and the 
Company introduced further material and the 
Board continued its sittings on the third of 
November to consider its decision. A final 
decision not having been agreed upon, the 
Board met again upon the fourth of Novem- 
ber. Mr. F. H. Hall, the representative of 
the Employees, and Mr. George Hodge, the 
representative of the Company, were again 
called before the Board and were requested 
to confer together upon certain matters rela- 
tive to the dispute regarding which, under 
circumstances explained to them, it was con- 
sidered they might be able to reach agree- 
ment. The sitting was then adjourned to 
the eighth of November at Montreal, when 
the Board, after a conference with the repre- 
sentatives of the Company and the Em- 
ployees, were able to come to a unanimous 
decision and respectfully report as follows:— 

The Railway Company was represented by 
Mr. Grant Hall, Vice-President; Mr. George 
Hodge, Manager of the Department of Per- 
sonnel; Mr. A. Halkett, General Superinten- 
dent, Manitoba; and the Employees by Mr. 
F. H. Hall, Vice-President of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees; 
Mr. W. A. Rowe, General Chairman, Mr. J. 
L. Pateman, General Chairman, and Mr. L. E. 
Oliver. 

The dispute in this case is well defined and 
arose out of the request made to the men to 
accept a further reduction in compensation 
by placing in effect another ten per cent de- 
duction, in addition to the present ten per 
cent deduction, making a total deduction on 
the pay rolls of twenty per cent from wages 
calculated on the existing basic rates of pay. 


On February 18, 1932, the Company and the 
Employees entered into an agreement to 
accept a deduction of ten per cent in their 
compensation from the Ist of March, 1932, 
to February 28, 1933. It was a condition of 
this agreement that, 


“Tf on or after January 15, 1933, business 
conditions have not so improved as to enable 
the Railways to terminate the agreement at 
February 28, 1933, notice to that effect will be 
given to the representatives of the Employees, 
upon which the parties to this agreement will 
confer further and agree to make every reason- 
able effort to bring the matter to a conclusion 
before February 28, 1933.” 

On January 9, 1933, the Company notified 
the Employees in part as follows— 

“Tt is now apparent that business conditions 
on and after January 15, 1933, will not have 
so improved as to enable the Company to ter- 
minate on February 28, 1933, the agreement of 
February 18, 1932, so as to restore the scale of 
pay in force prior to the agreement. 
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“Tndeed conditions may require a further 


reduction in compensation or a revision of rates - 


of pay, and in that event of course you will 
receive due notice in accordance with the terms 
of our agreement.” 


On June 12, 1938, the Company notified the 
General Chairman of the Employees’ Com- 
mittees that— 

“The Company intends or desires to put into 
effect... a further reduction in wages or 
compensation by placing in effect another ten 
per cent deduction in addition to the present 
ten per cent deduction, making a total deduc- 
tion on the pay rolls of twenty per cent from 
wages calculated on the existing basic rates of 
pay.” 

On July 6 the Company wrote to the repre- 
sentatives of the Employees suggesting a con- 
ference. In a letter, dated July 8, the General 
Chairmen representing the Employees, after 
reviewing the agreement of February 18, 
1932, while agreeing to a conference, ex- 
pressed themselves in part as follows— 

“We decline to be parties to any further wage 
reduction—” 


and further contained a request for a re- 
storation, as of July 13, 1933, of the deduction 
already in effect. 

The matter for consideration by the Board 
is therefore the application of the Railways 
for a further ten per cent deduction, in addi- 
tion to the present ten per cent deduction, 
making a total deduction on the pay rolls of 
twenty per cent from wages calculated on 
existing basic rates of pay; and the application 
of the employees that the ten per cent de- 
duction made effective March 1, 1932, should 
be restored as of July 18, 1933. 

The Board wish to express their appre- 
ciation of the thorough and painstaking care 
with which both parties presented their sub- 
missions and desires to express its commenda- 
tion of the friendly and frank manner in 
which both the Company and the Employees 
approached and discussed the subject. 

The Company submitted, among other 
reasons, that their claim for a further ten per 
cent deduction from the compensation of the 
Employees was justified by the following :— 

1. That, if the conditions under which in- 
creases in rates of pay are granted are com- 
pletely reversed, it is unavoidable that some 
decrease in compensation should be made 
effective ; 

2. That, with decreasing railway earnings 
and decreasing cost of living index figures in 
recent years, the ratio of decreases in rates 
of pay has not been anything like the ratio 
of increases in rates of pay which accom- 
panied improved railway earnings and _ in- 
creasing living costs in earlier years; 

3. That Employees’ wages, even with the 
application of the further ten per cent de- 
duction proposed, will show a percentage of 


decrease only slightly more than half the per- 
centage of decrease in the cost of living index 
figures from the peak in 1920; 

4, That the purchasing power of the Em- 
ployees, even after the further ten per cent 
deduction, will be more than it was at any 
time since 1920 following the general changes 
in wage rates made by mutual agreement; 

5. That, in the year 1982 as compared with 
the year 1916, and notwithstanding a decrease 
in the amount of service required from the 
employees of the classes involved, the actual 
money paid to the Employees increased 62:8 
per cent, and the ratio of actual wage pay- 
ments to operating revenues increased 72:8 
per cent, although the Company’s Railway 
Operating Income decreased 5-5 per cent and 
its rate of return from railway operations on 
investment in railway property was only 
1-723 per cent, a decrease of 69 per cent as 
compared with 1916; 

6. That even after allowing for the appli- 
cation of the further ten per cent deduction 
as proposed, the “real wage” of the Clerks, 
Freight Handlers and Station Employees will 
average 83:4 per cent above their “real wage” 
rate at the close of 1916; 

7. That the purchasing power of the Em- 
ployees’ “real wage” at the present time 
stands at $1.25 as compared with $1 in 1930; 

8. That the unfavourable comparative and 
actual financial position of the Company due 
to depressed traffic conditions, resulting in 
the discontinuance of any dividend payments 
to either its ordinary or preference share- 
holders, showed the necessity for a reduction 
in its operating costs; 

9. That the twenty per deduction from 
compensation had been in effect from May 1, 
1938, for Engineers, Firemen, Conductors, 
Trainmen and Telegraphers, following pro- 
ceedings before another Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation involving both the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific Railways, and 
that this deduction has now been confirmed 
by Agreement for a period of six months, 
with an agreed revision to a deduction of 15 
os cent for one year from November 1, 

30} 

10. That the rates of pay of the Employees, 
even with the application of the further ten 
per cent deduction in compensation, compared 
most favourably with the rates of pay in effect 
for similar classes of employees in other in- 
dustries, Railway Employees in recent years 
not having received as heavy reductions in 
their compensation and their rates of pay 
having been maintained on a higher basis. 

The Employees contend: 

1. That the figures for 1933 ‘completely 
change the situation,— 
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“that Railway traffic, railway revenues, gross 
and net, the credit of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, the general level of business activities, the 
cost of living and every other factor appealed 
to by the Management, have now been directly 
reversed.” 

2. The Employees contend that with living 
costs started upwards, wages should not be re- 
duced because of additional burdens that are 
not taken into consideration in preparing the 
indices, such as increased taxes and assistance 
to relatives and friends out of employment, and 
that under the present abnormal conditions the 
statistics conceal the true position. 

3. That the losses due to part time employ- 
ment and to demotion on account of forced 
reductions, have forced the wage levels well 
below those of 1929, while the demands of Gov- 
ernment and of charity have multiplied the 
responsibilities upon the Employees. The Em- 
ployees show for five classes of employees in 
the stores department at Weston shops, Win- 
nipeg, the losses due to part time employ- 
ment— 

Material handlers, whose rates in 1931 were 
$99.96 per month, received in 1982 average 
actual earnings, $56.00, and for the first four 
months of 1933, an average of $34.64. 

Store men, with 1931 rates of $128.52, in 
1932 averaged $70.00, and for the first four 
months of 1933 averaged $45.56. 

Shippers whose rates in 1931 were $126.00 per 
month earned $79.84 in 1932, and for the first 
four months of 1933 averaged $49.03. 

Order Book Clerks whose rates in 1982 were 
$124.67, averaged $86.75, and for the first four 
months of 1933 averaged $52.71. 

Senior storemen whose rates in 19382 were 
$123.75, averaged in 1932, $85.00, and for the 
first four months of 1933, $52.35 per month. 

It was pointed out that these men in nor- 

mal times seldom worked every day in the 
year, but the loss due to part time, which 
was $8.00 or $10.00 a month in 1928, in 1933 
was from $55.00 to $70.00 per month. 
- Employees in these types of positions at 
Vancouver, B.C., had wage losses due to loss 
of working time. In only one of the five 
classes cited was more than fifty per cent of 
the full time worked. 

The Employees furnished a summary of 
earnings of the C.P.R. clerical staff at the To- 
ronto terminal. Six employees have actual 
earnings above those of 1929, resulting from 
promotion to a higher rated position. Seventy- 
three of the total number have been demoted 
to lower paid positions and suffered wage losses 
greater than the ten per cent general reduction. 
Forty-seven are of more than $10.00 per month, 
and twenty-eight are of more than $20.00 per 
month. Nineteen employees’ losses due to de- 
motion have been greater than $50.00 per 


month. These losses are all in addition to the 
ten per cent cut in 1982. 

Similar statistics were given with regard to 
Winnipeg freight shed employees, Brandon, 
Medicine Hat, and Lethbridge, Alberta, Alyth 
Station, Winnipeg Yard Office, Cranbrook, 
B.C., and Moose Jaw, Sask, 

The Company points out in their submission 
that— 

“the Company continues to pay the rates of 
wages agreed upon as applicable to all posi- 
tions for the class of work performed. No 
agreement contemplates the employment of men 
and the payment of rates of wages of position 
in which service is not required, and therefore it 
is quite inconsistent and unreasonable to contend 
that if upon reduction of staffs, employees exer- 
cise their seniority rights to lower rated posi- 
tions, this constitutes a reason that under the 
changed conditions agreed rates of pay should 
not be revised.” 

It is a term of the agreement between the 
Company and the employees, inserted at the 
request of the employees, that seniority shall 
govern, and employees whose positions are 
abolished may exercise their seniority rights 
over junior employees, and so long as this 
seniority rule prevails there will be conditions 
existing where in times such as these senior 
employees exercising their rights will displace 
juniors, and consequently their wages will be 
reduced. 

Without a proper appreciation of this rule 
one is shocked to find a man with years of ser- 
vice and with a family to support being paid 
wages close to the poverty level, but if a man 
chooses to invoke the rule rather than be out 
of job, his compensation must be measured not 
by what he could earn in the position from 
which he is demoted, but by what the position 
is worth that he is now filling. In the opinion of 
this Board these basic rates of pay have been 
the subject of agreement and, therefore, so 
far as we are concerned, must be accepted as 
satisfactory, so that if a clerk takes the posi- 
tion of office boy, the basic rate that applies to 
office boys must be applied to him and so on 
through the different classes. 

With the basic rates, therefore, before us, 
and with the cost of living yard-stick applied, 
we find that according to the undisputed 
figures submitted, the cost of living, as rep- 
resented by “the cost of living index figure” 
published in the Lazour GaAZETTR, shows a 
greater reduction in percentage than does the 
deduction requested in pay show from the 
basic rates of pay. We do, however, believe 
that these figures do not altogether show the 
complete picture and that under the excep- 
tional conditions existing there are calls as 
from friends and relatives that increase the 
cost. of living. However, the cost of living 
index shows a decrease of more than fifteen 
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per cent since the time when the basic rates 
were agreed upon. 

We recognize the desirability of maintain- 
ing the purchasing power of these employees 
at as high a level as possible, and the ‘advis- 
ability of lifting them out of a minimum 
subsistence level, but it cannot be said that 
the imposition of an additional 5 per cent 
deduction from the agreed rates of pay will 
be such as to force the employees into that 
level. 

The employees contend that— 

“there was some fear that 1933 was to see 
only a continuation of the downward trend of 
the depression but later developments have 
completely changed the situation, railway 
traffic, railway revenues, gross and net, the 
eredit of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the 
general level of business activity, the cost of 
living and every other factor appealed to by 
the management in its argument have now been 
directly reversed.” 

The Board is not satisfied that such a 
complete reversal has taken place. The most 
that can be said is that there are some 
indications that the bottom of the depression 
has been reached and it has not been estab- 
lished before this Board that any change has 
taken place so far as the company is con- 
cerned that relieves it from the difficulties 
under which it is operating. We do hope 
that a marked improvement for the better 
may soon manifest itself in increased revenue 
to the company, but until that time does 
come the company has to grapple with the 
actual facts and conditions confronting them. 

The company has stated that it would have 
been justified in asking an additional 10 per 
cent reduction when the former agreement 
was said to have been terminated on the 28th 
February last. In our opinion, there is some- 
thing to be said in support of the company’s 
contention, but, weighing the probabilities of 
better conditions with the fact that the 
actual earning power of this group that we 
have to deal with is low, we do feel that 
according to the merits and substantial justice 
of the case, a deduction of 5 per cent, making 
a total deduction of 15 per cent, qualified as 
hereunder, is justified and we recommend 
accordingly. 

The Board is of opinion that the parties 
should enter into an agreement for the term 
of one year commencing on a date in 
November during the present pay period, to be 
by them fixed, that such agreement should 
provide, in general, for a fifteen per cent 
deduction from the existing basic rates, but 
so that the application of the 5 per cent 
deduction additional to the existing 10 per 
cent deduction shall not operate further to 
reduce the earnings of stores employees at 
points where their working hours are governed 


by shop hours which do not exceed 80 hours 
per month, and so that the deduction of 15 
per cent shall apply only when shops are 
worked twelve days or more per month. The 
agreement should provide—- 


(a) that it shall not be so applied as to 
bring about any increases to employees 
from their present rate of compensation 
in the positions they now occupy; 
that for thost empleyees who, on 
account of reductions of staff, have 
exercised their seniority to lower rated 
positions than those which they pre- 
viously regularly occupied, involving a 
decrease in their rates of pay of $13.12 
or more per month, the 15 per cent 
reduction in compensation will not be 
applied to an extent so as to bring such 
employees occupying clerical positions 
below a minimum rate of $87.50 per 
month; 

(c) that for those employees in the group 
covering positions such as messengers, 
callboys, etc. who, on account of 
reduction in staff, have exercised 
seniority to lower positions than those 
they regularly occupied in the group, 
involving a decrease of $13.12 or more 
per month, the 15 per cent deduction 
in compensation will not be applied so 
as to bring the compensation of such 
positions below a minimum of $45 per 
month; 


that for those employees who occupied 
regularly positions in the group for 
which a minimum of $87.50 is provided 
in the existing agreement but who, on 
account of reduction of staff, have 
exercised their seniority into lower 
rated classes for which the agreed basic 
minimum rate is $45 per month, the 15 
per cent reduction in compensation will 
not be so applied as to bring their total 
reduction in compensation from the 
rates received in positions regularly 
occupied in the higher class group to 
the positions they now occupy in the 
lower class group beyond a maximum 
of $25 per month; and 

(e) that the suggested further deduction of 
5 per cent in so far as applicable be 
put into effect during the present pay 
period. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Montreal this eighth day of 
November, 1933. 


(b) 


(d 


we 


(Sgd.) Lynn B. SpPeNcER, 
(Sed.) W. F. O'Connor, 
(Sgd.) G. S. Currie. 
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ARBITRATION OF COAL MINING DISPUTE AT NACMINE, ALBERTA 


ya ti iM having arisen in the mine of 
the Thomas Coal Company at Nacmine, 
Alberta, regarding the rate of wages to be 
paid under a new method of work and also 
the applicability of the agreement rate for 
certain work, the employer and the union 
representing the employees requested the 
Minister of Labour to appoint an independent 
chairman to arbitrate in the case. 

The agreement between the company and 
District 18 of the United Mine Workers of 
America, as for many years past as in the case 
of many other coal mines in Alberta, pro- 
vides :— 

“In the event of the failure of the Pit Com- 
mittee and the Mine Management to settle any 


dispute so referred to them the matter in dis- 
pute shall be referred to the Mine Management 
and one or more District Officers of the U.M.W. 
of A., District No. 18, who shall endeavour to 
settle the dispute as speedily as possible. In 
the event of their failure to agree, they shall 
endeavour to select an independent chairman, 
and failing to agree upon an independent chair- 
man, shall ask the Minister of Labour to appoint 
such chairman, whose decision shall be final and 
binding on both parties.” 

On November 3, Mr. Norman Fraser, Ed- 
monton, Alberta, was named by the minister 
as independent chairman. 

Two previous cases in which an arbitrator 
was appointed by the Minister of Labour were 
reported in the Lasour GazerTe, January, 
1925, page 18. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of eight 
cases recently settled by the Canadian 
National Railways Employees’ Board of 
Adjustment No. 2. Outlines of previous 
cases were given in the Lasour Gazerts, 
August, 1933, page 763, and in previous 
issues. The issue of August, 1930, contained 
a general summary of the proceedings of the 
Board, covering the period from January 1, 
1928 to December 31; 1929; and a similar 
summary of proceedings from September 1, 
1925, the date of the inception of the Board, 
to December 31, 1927, appeared in the issue 
of October, 1928, page 1060. The text of the 
memorandum of the agreement made between 
the railways and the employees concerned for 
the establishment of the Board was given in 
these summaries. ) 


The Canadian National Railways Employees’ 
Board of Adjustment No. 2 was established 
for the purpose of disposing of outstanding 
grievances or disputes that might arise from 
the application, non-application or interpre- 
tation of the schedule of working conditions 
for “Clerks and Other Classes of Employees 
as herein named,’ which are not adjusted 
between the officers of the railway and the 
representatives of the employees. The mem- 
bers of the Board are appointed for a term 
of one year, subject to reappointment. The 
Board is composed of four members selected 
by the management and four members 
selected by the representatives of the 
employees concerned. The decisions of the 
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Board are binding upon the parties to the 
agreement. Provision was made in the agree- 
ment constituting the Board for the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator in any case in which 
the Board might be unable to agree upon an 
award. 


Case No. 123—Sleeping, Dining and 
Parlour Car Department (Atlantic 
Region) 


A sleeping car conductor at Halifax was 
dismissed for cause during the month of 
July, 1928, and after being out of service for 
a period of more than four years, was rein- 
stated by the management with full seniority 
rights dating from July 17, 1898, without an 
agreement having first been reached with the 
general chairman of the Employees’ Com- 
mittee as provided for in Article 2 Rule (e) 
of the Schedule. The employees protested 
against the management’s disregard of the 
schedule, particularly as they were not dis- 
posed to agree, under any circumstances, to 
the reinstatement of this man with full 
seniority rights, and asked that he be removed 
from the service. 

The claim of the employees was sustained 
by the Board. 


Case No. 127—Operating Department 
(Central Region) 


A relief despatcher was continuously 
employed in monthly rated positions in the 
Mechanical Department, Southern Ontario 
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District, from January 1, 1924, to October 31. 
1932, when he was laid off on account of 
reduction in staff. On December 16, 1932, 
he exercised his seniority rights to position of 
relief. despatcher and call boy at ‘Toronto 
Roundhouse and was continuously employed 
in that position since that date. After start- 
ing on his vacation on June 26, 1933, he was 
informed that he would not be allowed his 
vacation with pay. The employees submitted, 
under Article 14—Rule (a) of the Schedule for 
Clerks and Other Classes of Employees, that 
this man, having once qualified for vacation, 
was entitled to his two weeks’ vacation with 
pay in 1933. 

The management cited Article 14, Rule (a) 
of the Schedule for Clerks, etc., which provides 
that monthly rated employees will be allowed 
vacation with pay for twelve working days, 
provided they have had at the beginning of 
the calendar year at least one year’s con- 
tinuous service with the Railways in any 
monthly rated position. The management 
stated that the complainant had been per- 
mitted to start a vacation through an error, 
and that he had been recalled to duty. They 
contended that he could not, under the cir- 
cumstances, be considered to have had one 
year’s continuous service at the beginning of 
the calendar year, and that he was not 
entitled to a vacation in the year. 

The Board sustained the employees’ claim 
to the extent that he be allowed ten days 
vacation with pay in 1983. 


Case No. 128—Operating Department 
(Central Region) 


An employee entered the service of the 
Auditor of Freight Accounts’ Office, Account- 
ing Department, Montreal, as a clerk, on 
May 1, 1916, and was continuously employed 
in that office until May 17, 1917, when he 
transferred to the Car Shops at Montreal, 
starting to work at the car shops, Montreal, 
the following morning, May 18, 1917. Since 
May 18, 1917, he was continuously employed 
as a Clerk in the Car Department. 

The Accounting Department having 
recorded the complainant as resigning on 
May 17, 1917, the management allowed him 
seniority only from the date he started to 
work in the car shops, May 18, 1917. How- 
ever, the Staff Record Committee, having 
examined his service record, allowed him con- 
tinuity of service from May 1, 1916. The 
complainant then applied to have his seniority 
corrected accordingly, but this claim was 
declined by the management. The employees 
contended that the complainant was trans- 
ferred from the Accounting Department to the 


Car Shops at Montreal prior to the effective 
date of the first schedule negotiated for 
clerical forces on the former Grand Trunk 
Railway; therefore, as there was no rule to 
prevent him from transferring from one 
department to another with his seniority, they 
submitted that under Article 3—Rule (b) of 
the present schedule he was entitled to 
seniority date of May 1, 1916. 

On the other hand the management claimed 
that the service performed by the complainant 
from May 1, 1916, to May 17, 1917, was in an 
entirely different group, and that no transfer 
was made to the car department as provided 
for by the Railway Employees’ schedule. The 
Management contended further that if this 
man’s claim to be given his full seniority 
from the date he entered the service were 
granted it would be establishing a precedent 
which would not be in the best interests of 
the employees in general. “We have many 
employees who have spent years in the ser- 
vice of the Railway and who have left the 
various seniority groups to enter. other 
seniority groups where they felt they could 
better themselves, but we have not allowed 
them to carry their full seniority unless the 
transfer was made according to schedule.” 

The claim of the employees was sustained 
by the Board. 


Case No. 129—Operating Department 
(Central Region) 


Several positions were abolished at Union 
Station, Ottawa, as from May 1, 1932, a 
number of employees being laid off. Among 


these was a ticket examiner, who endeavoured 


to exercise his seniority, under Article 3, Rule 
(k) of the schedule, to the position of con- 
stable held by a junior employee. The 
management refused him the right to do so. 
The employees claimed that the applicant was 
qualified to perform all the duties of a con- 
stable. The management, explaining its 
action, stated that “the duties of Constables 
are such that a careful selection must be 
made in choosing men to fill those positions, 
and the incumbents must have sufficient train- 
ing and experience in this branch of the 
service to be qualified for the position, as 
they are frequently called upon to act in 
conjunction with the City Police. They have 
to be clothed with police authority in order 
to carry out their duties satisfactorily, and it 
is the contention of the Company that while 
these Constables are covered by the C.B. of 
R.E. Schedule, it was not the intent that posi- 
tions of this sort be subject to displacement, 
resulting in additional expense to the Com- 
pany and numerous changes being made. 
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Further, the employees who desire to displace 
these Constables have had no experience in 
this line of work, and must have the necessary 
physical qualifications for such a position.” 

The claim of the employees was sustained 
by the Board. 


Case No. 130—Operating Depariment 
(Atlantic Region) 


A stationary fireman at Campbellton was 
laid off in June, 1923, owing to a reduction 
in staff, for a period exceeding eight months, 
after which he was re-employed without loss 
of seniority. The employees pointed out that 
the schedule in effect at that time provided 
that employees out of service for six months 
would lose their seniority rights, and they 
contended that this man’s seniority should 
date from the time of his re-employment. 
The management stated that several efforts 
had been made by the employees on other 
grounds to have the man displaced from his 


employment and claimed that the objection: 
now put forward should not be considered, 


after a lapse of twelve years, and also owing 
to the further fact that subsequent schedules 
allowed employees, laid off in staff reductions, 
to retain seniority for twelve months, and 
that employees covered by the Clerks’ 
Schedule so laid off since January 1, 1930, are, 
by mutual agreement with the General Chair- 
man of Clerks and Other Classes of 
Employees, still carried on the seniority list. 

The claim of the employees was sustained 
by the Board. 


Case No. 131—Operating Department 
(Atlantic Region) 


This case also concerned the seniority 
status of a stationary fireman at Campbellton 
who had been laid off in 1921 for a period 
exceeding six months, and re-employed, the 
employees contending that the rule governing 
seniority should have been observed. As in 
Case No. 130, the management contended 
that the question should not be raised after 
an interval of twelve years. 

The claim of the employees was sustained 
by the Board. 


Case No. 133—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department, Toronto 


Fifteen compartment, observation, library 
and buffet car porters on Trains 1 and 2, 
between Toronto and Vancouver, claimed for 
expenses incurred during stop-overs at 
Winnipeg, in the summer of 1932. The stop 
at Winnipeg was for 14 and 10 hours for these 
trains respectively. In July, 1932, the Rail- 
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ways issued a bulletin requiring porters to 
stand by their cars during these stop-overs. 
The employees contended that these men were 
required temporarily to perform duties away 
from the home terminal and were entitled 
under Article 9 Rules (a) and (d) to be 
reimbursed for expenses incurred for meals 
during the stop-overs. 


The management pointed out that the order’ 
to stand by the cars only applied “when 
through space was sold in these cars in either 
direction,” and that the order was one of the 
conditions of service that had been accepted 
by the car porters in bidding for the run. 
In actual practice it was found that through 
passengers did not stay on their cars during 
the layover, and that the baggage was locked 
up, so that the porters were not held with. 
their cars during the stop-over period. The 
management claimed further that while Article 
9 provides that employees while on duty on. 
trains having dining cars are to be served 
meals free on such cars, there was no dining 
car attached to the cars in question during the: 
layover. Moreover the porters were not. 
“temporarily performing duties away from 
their home terminal,” but were performing 
part of their regular duties, so that Rule (d). 
could not be applied in this case. 

The claim of the employees was denied by’ 
the Board. G 


Case No. 135—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department, Montreal District - 


Buffet car employees in Montreal District 
asked for the assignment of three crews to 
the buffet cars on trains between Montreal 
and Portland, a buffet porter and cook to 
each car. Prior to June 25, 1933, three 
crews were used, but after that date two 
buffet. car crews of one man each were assigned . 
to this run. The employees pointed out that 
these crews were on duty 10 hours and 55 
minutes one direction, and 11 hours and 20 
minutes in the other. These long hours, they 
claimed, were not in accordance with the in- 
tention of Article 4, Rule (c) of the schedule, 
while under Article 15, Rule (6), subsection 3, 
the crew of each buffet parlour car should 
consist of two men, a buffet porter and a 
cook. 

The management pointed out that the 
present schedule of 1927 (Article 4, clause A, 
item 22) provided for two crews. on this run 
during the summer season. As to the claim in 
regard to two men being used, they claimed: 
that Rule (b) was qualified by a clause which 
states that “under normal conditions” the 
crew shall consist of two men; whereas the' 
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actual business on this run was far below 
normal. Moreover, Article 4, Rule (c), cited 
by the employees, applied in the opinion of 
the management only to the assignment of 


employees to summer runs not already covered 
in Article 4. 

The claim of the employees was denied by 
the Board. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1933 


HE following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for October, 1988, as compared with the pre- 
vious month and the same month a year ago. 








Number of | Time loss 
Number 4 ; 
Date ; employ es| in working 
of disputes involved days 
*Oct., 1933.. 14 1,108 19, 203 
*Sept., 1933. . as 6,991 39,194 
Oct., 1932... 16 2,388 9,554 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.”’ 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
for October was substantially lower than that 
shown for September, the number of workers 
involved and the time loss incurred showing 
a similar decline. As compared with October, 
1932, a slight decrease appeared in the num- 
ber of strikes recorded and in the num- 
ber of workers involved, while the time loss 
incurred was almost twice as great as that 
recorded for the same month last year, due 
largely to a dispute involving six hundred 
furniture factory workers at Stratford, Ont., 
which caused a time loss of over 14,000 work- 
ing days in October, 1933. 

Five disputes, involving 721 workers, were 
carried over from September, the strike of 
shoe factory workers in Toronto, Ont., com- 
mencing September 1, 1933, shown as unter- 
minated in the October issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, later being reported to have ter- 
minated on September 9. Nine disputes com- 


menced during October. Of these fourteen 
disputes, twelve terminated during the month, 
six being in favour of the workers involved, 
four in favour of the employers concerned. 
while compromise settlements were reached 
in two cases. At the end of October, there- 
fore, there were two disputes in progress 
recorded as strikes or lockouts, namely: furni- 
ture factory workers, Stratford, Ont., and 
poultry dressers, etc., Stratford, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available as 
to seven such disputes, namely: photo en- 
gravers, Toronto, Ont., commencing March 23, 
1931, one employer; photo engravers, Toronto 
and London, Ont., Montreal and Quebec, P.Q,., 
and Winnipeg, Man., May 4, 1931, one em- 
ployer; motion picture projectionists, Win- 
nipeg, Man., February 28, 1932, one employer; 
motion picture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., 
July 11, 19382, two employers; lithographers, 
Toronto, Ont., April 15, 1982, one employer; 
motion picture projectionists, Saint John, N.B., 
March 6, 1983, one employer; and compositors, 
Winnipeg, Man., March 18, 1933, one employer. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required, are not included in the 
record, as no relation of employer and em- 
ployee is involved. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given jin the tabular statement. 

Sot Factory Workers, Toronto, Ont.— 
In connection with the dispute of shoe factory 
workers in Toronto, Ont., reported as un- 
terminated in the October issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, information was later received that 
a settlement had been reached on September . 
9. A number of the employees had been 
replaced and no written agreement was signed, 
but it is stated that the employees, who had 
demanded increases ranging from twenty per 
cent to thirty per cent, returned at wage rates 
approximately five per cent higher than those 
in force prior to the dispute. 
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LEATHER Goops Workers, Toronto, OntT.— 
The employer involved in this dispute, which 
commenced on August 18, for adjustment of 
wages, a forty-four hour week and recognition 
of the Toronto Leather Goods Workers’ 
Union, was on October 12 refused an interim 
injunction restraining members of the union 
from picketing the establishment. It was later 
reported by the union that the strike was 
considered to have lapsed by October 31, 
and it has consequently been recorded as ter- 
minated irom that date. 


WoMEN’s (CLOTHING Factory WoRKERS 
(DressMAKERS), MontrEAL, P.Q.—The workers 
involved in this dispute, which commenced 
September 18, against the discharge of one 
worker, were replaced by the employer, and 
as the establishment was reported to be oper- 
ating early in October the dispute, therefore, 
is recorded as lapsed by the end of the month. 


Furniture Factory Workers, STRATFORD, 
Ont.—This dispute, commencing on Septem- 
ber 14, to secure increases in wages, reductions 
in hours and union recognition, was unter- 
minated at the end of the month. On Octo- 


ber 12, the factories reopened but only a small 
number of employees reported for work. 
Foremen were struck with missiles, tomatoes, 
etc., thrown by pickets, and one of these was 
arrested on a charge of disorderly conduct. 
On October 16 the provincial government ap- 
pointed a special investigator to deal with 
the dispute but no settlement was reached at 
the time. A settlement was reached in one 
factory on October 19, 1933, affecting ninety 
employees, an agreement being signed between 
the management and a shop committee repre- 
senting the union members. This provided 
for certain minimum wage rates and certain 
increases, and the forty-four hour week subject 
to certain exceptions. Early in November a 
settlement was reached in the other five 
factories between the shop committees and 
the various employers, work being resumed 
on November 6, 19338, in four and on 
November 9 in the other. These agreements 
provided for wage scales as negotiated on the 
basis of ten per cent increases, the 44 to 50- 
hour week, and recognition of shop commit- 
tees. The agreements are summarized else- 
where in this issue. The detachment of mili- 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1933* 


Number} Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 

involved days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October, 1933 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather)— 
Shoe factory workers, Toronto, 
O 


TG a aicge al Sodio MOORE aac Pe aE, ea cue aly Retort, ahh 


Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 
Leather goods workers, Tor- 
Onte. CNG. . ee eu l ih bee 40 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Clothing factory workers 
(dressmakers), Montreal, 
Qo RRR EI. 12 


Other Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Siratiord, Onth. tomeactienae? 


TRADE— 
Wholesale— 
Poultry dressers, etc., Strat- 
ford; Onts. (22a Be 65 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 

Restaurant employees, 

couver, B 


Van- 


500 


100 


1,625 


..1!Commenced Sept. 1, 1933; for increase in wages; 


terminated Sept. 9, 1933; in favour of employer. 


Commenced Aug. 18, 1933; for increased wages, 
reduced hours and recognition of union; lapsed 
by Oct. 31, 1933; in favour of employer. 


Commenced Sept. 18, 1933; against discharge of 
worker; lapsed by Oct. 31, 1933; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced Sept. 14, 1933; for union recognition, 
increased wages and reduced hours; untermin- 
ated. 


Commenced Sept. 21, 1933; for increased wages; 
unterminated. 


Commenced Aug. 1, 1933; for increased wages; 
lapsed by Oct. 31, 1933; in favour of employer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1933*—Continued 








Number Time 
Industry, of loss in Remarks 
occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during October, 1933 


Mintinea, Non-FeRRovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Joggins Mines, N.S. 56 896 |Commenced Oct. 12, 1933; for payment of wages 
due; terminated Oct. 31, 1983; in favour of 
workers. 

MANUFACTURING— 


Textiles, Clothing, etc— 
Hosiery factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ontrcuse ) sults 50 50 |Commenced Oct. 2, 1933; for increased piece work 
rates and reduced hours; terminated Oct. 2, 
1933; compromise. 
Knitting factory workers, Tor- 
ONGO, CONE. Socket Coon 25 38 {Commenced Oct. 10, 1933; for increased wages and 
recognition of shop committee; terminated Oct. 
11, 1933; in favour of workers. 
Textile factory workers, Ham- 
LEGON, AO be vee ce lie ee eae 60 120 |Commenced Oct. 14, 1933; for increase in wages; 
’ terminated Oct. 16, 1933; compromise. 
Knitting factory workers, Tor- 
onto, Adnibes Bes. ee Bemus 4 25 25 |Commenced Oct. 14, 1933; for increased wages, 
’ : recognition of shop committee; terminated Oct. 
14, 1933; in favour of workers. 
Knitting factory workers, 
Toronto-Ont eso nee 24 144 |Commenced Oct. 17, 1933; for increased wages and 
recognition of shop committee; terminated Oct. 
23, 1933; in favour of workers. 


Miscellaneous— 
Picture framers, etc., Toronto, 

COs rh eur ice RRR NL SI TONE SEU aaa 100 800 |Commenced Oct. 6, 1933; for increased wages and 
reduced hours; terminated Oct. 14, 1933; in 
favour of workers. 

TRADE— 
Retail— 
Teamsters, etc., Winnipeg, 

LO Fi eC aan ata ako enero iets 6 12 |Commenced Oct. 23, 1933; for increase in wages, 
recognition of union and re-employment of one 
worker; terminated Oct. 24, 1933; in favour of 
workers. 

SER VICE— 
Public Admini stration— 
Civic labourers, Preston, Ont.. 41 123 | Commenced Oct. 26, 1933; for increase in wages; 


terminated Oct. 28, 1933; in favour of. employer. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of termina- 
tion is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


tary forces sent to the city at the end of ployees returned, and later this offer was 
September were then withdrawn. accepted, the remaining strikers resuming 
work next day. The wage increase was then 


ESSERS, Evc., StratrorD, ONT.— : ( 
Pouttry Dr RE, vile , put into effect. 


This dispute, which commenced on Septem- 
ber 21, 1933, a wage increase being demanded, 
was unterminated at the end of the month. 
During October the plant was closed, but 


(RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES, VANCOUVER, B.C.— 
The dispute involving waiters, waitresses, etc., 


toward the end of the month the management employed by one firm in Vancouver, which 
proposed a settlement, involving the establish- commenced on August 1, to enforce a demand 
ment of a plant committee consisting of an for increased wages, 1s recorded as terminated, 
equal number of representatives of the workers the union having reported that all strike ac- 
and of the management, an increase in wages tivity had ceased by the end of October, the 
of ten per cent to be made if the committee restaurant, however, being declared unfair to 
so recommended. On November 3 some em- _ organized labour. 
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Coat Mrners, Jocatns, NS—Coal miners 
employed in one colliery ceased work on Oc- 
tober 12, against non-payment of wages. After 
one day work was resumed but the employees 
again ceased work from the eighteenth to the 
thirty-first. Arrangements were made for pay- 
ment of arrears and an agreement was signed 
providing for union recognition. 


Hosiery Factory Workers, HaMILtTon, ONT. 
—Knitters and toppers employed in a full- 
fashioned hosiery manufacturing  establish- 
ment in Hamilton, Ont., ceased work on Octo- 
ber 2, 1938, to enforce a demand for an in- 
crease of eighteen per cent in piece work rates 
and a reduction in the number of hours worked 
per week. Negotiations between representa- 
tives of the parties concerned resulted in the 
workers agreeing to accept an increase of 
approximately ten per cent, with a reduction 
from sixty-three to sixty hours per week for 
the night shift, the day shift to continue to 
work fifty-five hours per week. Work was 
resumed on October 3 under the above con- 
ditions. 

Kwnittina Factory Workers, Toronto, ONT. 
—Three disputes involving knitting factory 
workers in Toronto, Ont., are reported to have 
occurred during October, the majority of the 
strikers in each case being members of the 
Textile Workers’ Union affiliated with the 
Workers’ Unity League. On October 10, 
twenty-five operators, cutters, knitters, etc., 
in one establishment ceased work, demanding 
increases between ten and fifteen per cent in 
piece rates and recognition of the union shop 
committee. Negotiations between the repre- 
sentatives of the parties involved resulted 
in the resumption of work on October 12, 
1933, the employer having agreed to pay the 
increased rates and to recognize a shop com- 
mittee elected by all his employees. 

On October 12, 1933, twenty-five knitters, 
operators, etc., employed in a second establish- 
ment ceased work demanding increased rates 
of wages and recognition of the union shop 
committee. A settlement was reached the 
next day providing for the increased rates and 
work was resumed the following day. 

In the third case it is reported that a de- 
mand was made for a ten per cent increase 
for knitters, with a forty-four hour week and 
recognition of a union shop committee, the 
employees ceasing work on October 17, 1933. 
On October 24 work was resumed, the workers 
having secured a five per cent increase, a 
forty-four hour week and recognition of their 
shop committee. 


Trextite Factory Workers, HAMILTON, ONT. 


—Sixty to seventy employees in the weaving 


and rubber departments of one textile manu- 
facturing factory in Hamilton, Ont., on Octo- 
ber 14 ceased work to secure a twenty per 
cent increase in wage rates. A grievance as 
to overtime was also reported. On October 16 
it is reported the entire staff of the factory, 
some two hundred workers, were given a ten 
per cent increase. The strikers, however, re- 
mained firm in their demand for twenty per 
cent until October 17, when they agreed to 
accept the general ten per cent increase, with 
some other concessions. 


Picture Framers, Erc., Toronto, ONt.—This 
dispute commenced on October 6 when one 
hundred employees of one picture framing and 
art company in Toronto, Ont., ceased work 
demanding an increase in wages and a reduc- 
tion in hours. The factory was picketed by 
members of the Chesterfield and Furniture 
Workers’ Industrial Union, and on October 10 
three of the pickets were arrested in connec- 
tion with a disturbance when the employer 
attempted to reopen the factory with new 
workers. On October’16, however, work was 
resumed, an agreement having been reached 
providing for a minimum wage of $12.50 per 
week for women, a reduction in hours from 
fifty-two to forty-eight per week, recognition 
of the union, time and one-quarter for over- 
time and wage increases said to range from 
fifteen per cent to fifty per cent. 


TEAMSTERS AND TrucK Drivers, WINNIPEG, 
Man.—One lumber and fuel company in Win- 
nipeg was affected by this dispute, which com- 
menced on October 23 when six teamsters 
and truck drivers ceased work demanding an 
increase in wages from twenty-five cents per 
hour to thirty-five cents, with recognition of 
a shop committee of employees who were 
members of a union affiliated with the Workers’ 
Unity League. A further demand for the 
reinstatement of one worker who had been 
discharged the day the strike commenced was 
also made. Work was resumed on October 25, 
however, the employer having agreed to the 
strikers’ demands. 


Civic Lasourers, Preston, Ont.—Forty-one 
part-time labourers employed by the munici- 
pality of Preston, Ont., ceased work on Octo- 
ber 26 in protest against the rate of thirty 
cents per hour paid by the town council and 
delay on the part of the council to consider 
the grievances of the men. Work was resumed 
on October 30, however, with no change in 
conditions pending further consideration by 
the council of the demands set forth by the 
workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazerTre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue of February, 1933, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1932. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the several 
countries for which such figures were avail- 
able. .Many countries publish these statistics 
only once each year, the figures being issued 
in some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, and for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this monthly article are taken as far as possible 
directly from the government publications of 
the various countries concerned, while infor- 
mation as to particular disputes is obtained 
for the most part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in 
September was 31, and 13 were still in pro- 
gress from the previous month, making a 
total of 44 disputes in progress during the 
month, involving 11,700 workers with a time 
loss of 70,000 working days for the month. 
Of the 31 disputes beginning in September, 
6 were over proposed reductions in wages, 9 
on other wage questions, 9 over questions re- 
specting the employment of particular classes 
or persons, 3 over questions respecting work- 
ing arrangements and 4 on questions of trade 
union principle. Settlements were reached dur- 
ing the month in 30 disputes, of which 9 were 
in favour of workers, 10 in favour of em- 
ployers and 11 were settled by compromises. 
In 4 other disputes, work was resumed pend- 
ing negotiations. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in August 
was 152 and 133 were in effect at the end 
of the month. The number of workers in- 
volved in disputes in effect at the end of 
the month was 83,483 and the time loss for 
the month 2,377,886 working days. 

The strike of bituminous coal miners in 
Western Pennsylvania employed at mines 
which are controlled by and operated for the 
use of steel manufacturers, which was noted 
in the last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, was 
terminated at the beginning of November 
through the direct mediation of the President 
of the United States and officials of the 


National Recovery Administration. Under 
the settlement reached, employers agreed to 
the check-off, that is that employers would 
deduct union dues, assessments, etc. from the 
pay of union members and give such money 
over to the union concerned. The employers 
however retained the right to deal only with 
elected representatives of their employees, and 
not directly with the union representatives as 
such. The minimum wage under the agree- 
ment is $4.36 per day. Conditions were to be 
much the same as provided in the general 
agreement for commercial mines until the 
elected representatives of the employees meet 
the employers and draw up an agreement 
especially for these mines. 


The strike of between 5,000 and 10,000 steel 
mill workers at Weirton, West Virginia, over 
the question of union recognition was settled 
October 16, through the mediation of the 
‘National Labour Board, when it was agreed 
that elected representatives of employees 
should meet the employers to draw up an 
agreement and any dispute arising in con- 
nection with the agreement should be sub- 
mitted to the National Labour Board for 
decision. 


The strike of tool and die makers employed 
in the automobile manufacturing industry in 
Michigan, which was reported in the last issue 
of the Lasour Gazette, continued during 
October and no report of any settlement has 
been noted. 


Strikes in the silk manufacturing industry at 
Paterson, New Jersey, and neighbouring centres 
were noted in the last two issues of the 
Lapour GazeTtr. Settlements were reached 
during October for the silk dyeing branch and 
the jacquard branch of the industry, but 
broadsilk workers were still on strike at the 
end of October. 





The Commissioners of the General Hospital 
at Saint John, New Brunswick, are giving 
favourable consideration to a proposed system 
of voluntary contribution for hospital imsur- 
ance. Dr. R. S. D. Hewitt, general superin- 
tendent recently outlined a plan to have small 
payments made regularly as a hospital msur- 
ance entitling the contributor to hospital care 
when necessary. He noted that such a system: 
had worked out well in England. It can only 
be carried out, he stated, when a considerable 
group is contributing. It was arranged to hold 
a special meeting shortly to go into the pro- 
posed scheme more fully. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Prosecution of Alleged Coal Combine in Province of Quebec 


EARINGS in the trial of six coal com- 

panies charged with violations of the 
Combines Investigation Act and Section, 498 
of the Criminal Code were concluded at the 
city of Quebec on November 9 before Mr. 
Justice Laliberté, who reserved judgment to 
December 12. 

The appointment of Mr. L. 8S. St. Laurent, 
K.C., by Premier L. A. Taschereau, to con- 
duct: prosecutions against members of the al- 
leged combine, comprising the principal im- 
porters of British anthracite coal in the prov- 
ince of Quebec, was reported in the Lasour 
Gazerte, July, 1933, p. 687. Proceedings 
against the companies charged by the Crown 
were commenced in the Court of Sessions at 
Quebec in July. In August the cases were 
transferred to a special session of the Court 
of King’s Bench called for September 11 to 
deal exclusively with the coal combine case. 
On September 19 all eleven firms entered pleas 
of “not guilty.” A separate trial for the five 
companies not connected with Canadian Im- 
port Company, Limited, was granted, and an 
adjournment to October 10 was allowed to per- 
mit the defence to bring from Great Britain 


as witnesses Sir Alfred Cope, managing di- 
rector of Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries, 
Limited, and R. O. Piercey, managing director 
of the T. T. Pascoe Company, of Swansea, 
Wales. The charges in the indictment against 
each of the eleven companies relate to ar- 
rangements to fix and enhance prices of coal 
and coke to the detriment of the public and 
to lessen unduly competition in the sale of 
these fuels in the cities of Montreal and Que- 
bec and elsewhere in the province. 

The six companies whose trial has been 
concluded are The Canadian Import Com- 
pany; The Canadian Import Company, Lim- 
ited; St. Lawrence Stevedoring Company, 
Limited; British Coal Corporation, Limited; 
F. P. Weaver Coal Company, Limited; and 
The F. P. Weaver Coal Company, Limited. 
The six defendants were tried without a jury. 
The first four were represented by Aime 
Geoffrion, K.C., and Lucien Moraud, K.C., and 
Hon. Lucien Cannon, K.C., acted as counsel 
for the two Weaver companies. 

The trial of the five other companies al- 
leged to be members of the combine has been 
set by the Court to commence on Decem- 
ber 21. 


National Economic Council in Mexico 


A Mexican Act which come into force on 
August 1, 1933, provides for the establish- 
ment of a National Economic Council, which 
will be an advisory organ of the Federal Ex- 
ecutive and to which all proposals affecting 
the general economic life of the country must 
be submitted for examination. The duties of 
the Council will be the following: to advise 
on questions referred to it by the Federal Ex- 
ecutive, to submit to the Executive any plans 
it considers necessary for the improvement of 
the economic and social condition of the 
country, and to undertake any enquiries which 
may be necessary for the fulfilment of these 
tasks. 

The National Economic Council will include 
representatives of the local economic councils, 
which will have one representative for each 
district. In addition, the Council will com- 
prise the following members: ten represent- 
atives of agriculture, nominated by the Na- 
tional Council of Agriculture; ten represent- 


atives of the mining industries, five being em- 
ployers and five workers; ten representatives 
of manufacturing industry, five being employ- 
ers and five workers; ten representatives of 
commerce, five being employers and five work- 
ers; ten representatives of public utility un- 
dertakings, five being employers and five 
workers; five representatives of banks and 
subsidiary establishments; five representatives 
of the consuming public; and five represent- 
atives of the liberal professions. It will also 
include ten economic experts appointed by the. 
Government and a Secretary appointed by the 
President of the Republic. The members will 
be appointed for a period of two years and a 
substitute shall be appointed for each member. 

The Act contains detailed provisions relating 
to the procedure of appointment and the 
bodies which are to appoint the members. 
Every member must be a Mexican citizen in 
full enjoyment of civic rights, and must 
genuinely belong to the occupation he is to 
represent in the Council. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE SAFETY OF LIFE AT SEA 


Certain Vessels Exempted from Provisions of Canadian Act 


HE provisions of the Safety of Life at 
Sea and Load Line Conventions Act, 
passed by the Parliament of the Dominion 
in 1931, were outlined in the Lasour GazeETTE, 
September, 1931, page 981. That Act gave 
effect to the two international conventions 
mentioned in its title, to which conventions 
Canada had declared its adherence in the pre- 
vious year (Lasour GazertTe, September, 1930, 
page 1001). The points covered by the Con- 
ventions include the sub-division of hulls of 
ships into water-tight compartments so 
arranged that in case of accident the flooding 
will be localized; the provision of a sufficient 
number of lifeboats with competent men to 
man them, life jackets and life saving appli- 
ances for all on board; the equipment of 
ships with radio apparatus; the maintenance 
of a North Atlantic patrol for the reporting 
of icebergs and the destruction of derelicts, 
and the safety of navigation generally; the 
marking of load lines on the sides of ships 
indicating the maximum depth to which they 
may be loaded; division of the world into 
zones and the fixing of the depth to which 
ships may be loaded when undertaking voy- 
ages to the various zones. The operation of 
the Conventions is limited to ships engaged 
in international ocean voyages. They do not 
apply to ships plying on the Great Lakes. 
By an order published in the Canada Gaz- 
ette, October 21, 1933, certain exemptions are 
made from the requirement of the Convention 
for the Safety of Life at Sea that ships are 
to be fitted with radiotelegraph installation. 
The following ships are exempted from this 
requirement: 


1. Passenger Ships: (a) Passenger ships 
licensed to carry, or carrying less than 50 
persons, including passengers and crew, pro- 
vided such ships do not in the course of any 
voyage go more than 20 miles from the nearest 
land or more than 200 miles in the open sea 
between two consecutive ports. (b) passenger 
ships, other than the above, which are not 
compelled to carry radiotelegraph apparatus 
under the provisions of Section 7 of the 
Radiotelegraph Act, Revised Statutes of Can- 
ada, 1927, Chapter 95. (c) Passenger ships 
which make voyages entirely within the re- 
stricted areas specified in the Annex to Article 
28, Chapter IV, Schedule 1, of the Safety of 
Life at Sea and Load Line Conventions Act, 
1931. 


2. Cargo Ships: (a) Cargo ships which in the 
course of their voyage do not go more than 


150 miles from the nearest land. (b) Cargo 
ships (i) of less than 2,000 tons, gross ton- 
nage, until January 1, 1938; (ii) of less than 
1,600 tons, gross tonnage, on and after Janu- 
ary 1, 1988. 


3. General: (a) Barges in tow and existing 
sailing ships—For the purpose of this regula- 
tion, an existing sailing ship shall be con- 
sidered as one the keel of which has been laid 
before the Ist July, 1931. (b) Ships of primi- 
tive build, such as dhows, junks, etc., if it is 
practically impossible to fit them with a radio- 
telegraph installation. (c) Ships which are not 
normally engaged on international voyages, 
but which, in exceptional circumstances, are 
required to undertake a single voyage of that 
kind. 


Watches——The following ships, registered in 
Canada, which are required to be fitted with 
a radiotelegraph installation, are exempted 
from the requirement of a continuous watch:— 


1. Passenger Ships: All passenger ships from 
3,000 to 5,500 tons, gross tonnage, both in- 
cluded, until January 1, 1934, provided that 
during the period of such exemption they shall 
maintain a watch of at least 8 hours per day. 


2. Cargo Ships: (a) All cargo ships over 
5,500 tons, gross tonnage, until January 1, 
1934, provided that during the period of such 
exemption they shall maintain a watch of at 
least 8 hours per day. (b) All cargo ships 
from 5,500 to 8,000 tons, gross tonnage, until 
January 1, 1935, provided that during the 
period of such exemption from January Ly 
1934, they shall maintain a watch of at least 
16 hours per day. 





An inquiry by the United States Bureau 
of Labour Statistics covering 91 per cent of 
all the co-operative credit societies in the 
United States showed a combined member- 
ship of 301,119 at the end of 1932. Share 
capital aggregated nearly $22,000,000, and the 
combined assets of the societies in 23 States 
amounted to more than $31,000,000. Nearly 
163 million dollars was granted to members 
in loans during the year, while over half a 
million was returned in dividends, by societies 
which reported on these points. As compared 
with 1929, although the number of societies 
nearly doubled, and the membership rose 
some 14 per cent, a decrease in share capital 
and business was shown. 
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Rules governing the Public Service in Saskatchewan 


Rules and regulations under the Public Ser- 
vice Act of Saskatchewan were given in the 
Saskatchewan Gazette, October 16, 1933. The 
Public Service is classified into four main 
groups with salary grades in each group. The 
four divisions and the commencing salary in 
each subdivision are as follows: (1) Adminis- 
trative Division—junior administratives, $2,400; 
associate executive, $3,400; senior executive, 
$4,500; (2) Professional Division—junior, 
$1,500; intermediate, $2,600; senior, $4,200; 
(3) Clerical Division—junior, $780; intermedi- 
ate, $1,200; senior, $2,160; senior A, $2,760; 
(4) General Division—junior, $600; intermedi- 
ate, $1,440; senior, $1,800. 

Admissions to the service are by competitive 
examinations, and, unless otherwise stipulated, 
the minimum standards of efficiency required 
in all cases is 60 per cent of the maximum 
possible marks. Provision is made to grant a 
percentage bonus to candidates in cases where 
knowledge of special local conditions or pre- 
vious experience in similar positions is a 
factor, such bonus to be exclusive of the per- 
centage to which war veterans are entitled. 
Eligibility lists expire after one year’s estab- 
lishment except where the public interest may 
be served by their continuance. It is also pro- 
vided that no person shall be eligible for ap- 
pointment if two or more persons belonging to 
his family are already employed in the service. 

Other sections of the regulations deal with 
temporary and seasonal employment, trans- 
fers, promotions, leaves of absence, working 
hours, allowances and compensation, etc. A 
feature of the last named section is the pro- 
vision for overtime payment for work per- 
formed in cases of “unusual urgency” by 
employees receiving less than $2,400 per annum. 
The scale of payment for overtime is 50 cents 
per hour for those receiving less than $900 per 


annum; 60 cents per hour for those between 
$900 and $1,200 per annum; 70 cents per hour 
for employees between $1,200 and $1,500 per 
year; and 75 cents per hour for those receiving 
between $1,500 and $2.400 per annum. 


Joint Council 


The last section of the regulations refers to 
procedure respecting the Joint Council in the 
Saskatchewan Government Service (the estab- 
lishment and provisions of the Joint Council 
were noted in the Lasour GazeTts, June, 1931, 
page 661). The voting regulations specify 
that the Public Service Commission shall 
establish four separate lists of employees on 
the permanent staff, such lists to comprise 
(a) employees in the mental hospitals, jails, 
and other similar institutions; (b) employees 
in or under the Liquor Board; (c) employees 
of the Department of Telephones and Tele- 
graphs, and any other public utility branches 
of the public service; (d) employees in the 
remainder of the public service. Such lists are 
termed “The Electoral Lists,” and are to be 
retained by the secretary of the commission, 
and shall be open to inspection. Only em- 
ployees whose names are on any such lists shall 
be entitled to vote. Provision is made for the 
holding of the election under officers appointed 
by the Saskatchewan Government Service As- 
sociation. Candidates are to be nominated in 
writing by three employees entitled to vote. 
If there be no nomination of candidates from 
any of the four divisions of the Public Service, 
then the executive of the Saskatchewan Govy- 
ernment Service Association is empowered to 
make the necessary appointment in the par- 
ticular division failing to make a nomination. 
Each voter is entitled to vote for two candi- 
dates. 





Co-operation in Saskatchewan in 1932-33 


The report of the Commissioner of Co- 
operation and Markets of Saskatchewan for 
the twelve months ended April 30, 1933, has 
been published separately, being extracted 
from the annual report of the provincial De- 
partment of Agriculture for the same period. 
It describes the conditions in the industry 
as showing a marked improvement over the 
preceding year, and makes the following com- 
ments on conditions in the various co-oper- 
ative organizations in the province. 

“In spite of conditions which necessitated 
the continuation of the policy whereby the 
members of the Wheat Pool were given the 


privilege of deciding whether to deliver their 
grain to a voluntary pool or sell at open 
market prices, it may be said that the Wheat 
Pool as a grain handling organization has held 
its own reasonably well, as is evident from 
the proportion of grain marketed through the 
Pool Elevators. 

- “The live stock industry in common with 
other branches of agriculture felt the effects 
of depressed prices and unfavourable markets. 
In spite of this situation, co-operative organ- 
izations associated with the live stock in- 
dustry maintained their position rather well 
when conditions in general are considered. 
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“The Saskatchewan Egg and Poultry Pool 
experienced on the whole a satisfactory year. 
While the volume of eggs and live poultry 
handled showed a decrease, the volume of 
dressed poultry marketed increased by forty- 
one per cent over the previous year. 

“While the operations of the Saskatchewan 
Dairy Co-operative Marketing Association 
showed that marketing of dairy products upon 
the co-operative plan can be conducted suc- 
cessfully and that there is scope for further 
development in this regard, the experience of 
the last few years suggests that careful con- 
sideration of all the factors involved should 
be given by producers interested before at- 
tempts are made to organize co-operative 
dairy marketing associations in other locali- 
ties. 

“Co-operative associations trading in car- 
lot quantities and having a small overhead 
as compared with associations operating stores, 
showed satisfactory financial results on the 
average during the year under review. 


“ Co-operative stores encountered more diffi- 
culties, but the systematic efforts made by 
the directors to reduce expenses and credit 
trading are indicated in the reduced loss per 
store during 1932 as compared with the pre- 
vious year..... On the whole, it may be said 
that the Co-operative Wholesale Society con- 
ducted a satisfactory business during the year 
under review. ' 

“A number of trading associations were in- 
corporated during the year, the majority of 
these selling gasoline and oils to their mem- 
bers. 


“Generally speaking it may be said that 
interest in consumers’ co-operation is being 
well maintained, which indicates increasing 
recognition of the significance of the move- 
ment to the present social and economic struc- 
ture. 


“During the year, the branch co-operated 
to the fullest possible extent with the various 
co-operative organizations in the province.” 





Musical Instrument Industry in Canada 


Statistics of the musical instrument industry 
in Canada for 1932 are given by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in a new bulletin in the 
Census of Industry series. The report includes 
statistics relating to the production of musical 
instruments of every description, all materials 
and parts of same, gramophones and phono- 
graphs and accessories such as records, cabinets, 
etc. Reports were received from twenty estab- 
lishments which were located as follows: Que- 
bec four, Ontario fifteen and British Columbia 
one. These twenty factories represented a 
total capital investment of $5,107,534. The 
total number of persons employed was 1,080 
with a payroll amounting to $993,941. The 
cost of materials used was $1,141,198, whilst 
the value of production amounted to $2,561,125 
and the value added by manufacture $1,419,927. 


It is pointed out that the output of the 
musical instruments industry has been decreas- 
ing steadily during the past few years, the 
output of pianos, phonographs and phonograph 
records becoming smaller and smaller. The 
main product of this industry, viz., the radio, 
is now produced in the electrical apparatus 
industry. The output of these manufacturers, 
however, cannot be credited to this industry 
in view of the fact that electrical apparatus 
and not radios form their main products. Im- 
ports of musical instruments in 1932 were 


valued at $407,032 as compared with imports 
valued at $800,525 in 1931, while exports were 
valued at $57,315 in 1932 and $206,076 in 1981. 





At the recent annual meeting of the South 
Temiskaming Teachers’ Institute, Mr. Frank 
Lendrum, chairman of the public school board 
at Cobalt, advocated the establishment of a 
minimum salary schedule for teachers in On- 
tario. Such a measure, he claimed, would pro- 
tect teachers against members of their own 
profession who for various reasons were willing 
to accept lower salaries than their experience 
or living conditions warranted. He contended 
that school boards should not have authority 
legally to ask applicants for vacant positions to 
State the salary they would accept. 





A commission on interstate compacts affect- 
ing labour and industries has been created by 
the State of Massachusetts as a step toward 
attaining greater co-operation between the 
various States in establishing more uniform 
labour laws. The commission is authorized 
to meet, with similar commissions formed in 
other States, for the purpose of drawing up a 
Joint report to be submitted to the State legis- 
latures. By such action it is hoped the labour 
laws will be made more uniform and the 
handicap placed upon States having more ad- 
vanced laws regulating labour will be removed. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Summary of Proceedings 


yes fifty-third annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor was 
opened at Washington, D.C., on October 2, 
1933, by Richard A. Dickson, president of 
Washington Central Labour Council. After 
the invocation by Right Reverend John J. 
McNamara, Auxiliary Bishop of Baltimore, 
Md., the chairman welcomed the delegates 
on behalf of organized labour of the city. 
Addresses followed from Mr. Luther H. 
Reichelderfer, president, board of commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia; Hon. 
William H. King, United States Senator from 
Utah and chairman of the District of Colum- 
bia Committee of the United States Senate, 
and Hon. Thomas P. Littlepage, president 
of the Washington Chamber of Commerce. 
President William Green thanked the speakers 
for their welcome, and after declaring the 
convention open, briefly reviewed events of 
special interest to the workers and expressed 
labour’s demand for: (a) the 30-hour week 
and higher wages in the fair practice codes 
established under the National Recovery Act 
to make jobs for over 11,000,000 jobless 
workers; (b) the restoration of pay of govern- 
ment employees; (c) a comprehensive pro- 
gram of social justice legislation. 


The president then called for the report 
of the credential committee. This report 
showed 554 delegates present, representing 92 
international and national unions, 4 depart- 
ments, 32 state branches, 234 central bodies, 
40 local trades and federal labour unions, and 
4 fraternal delegates, one of whom represented 
_ the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
two the British Trades Union Congress, 
and one the National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America. In submitting the report 
the secretary of the committee stated that it 
was the largest convention of the American 
Federation of Labor on record. 


Executive Council’s Report—The report of 
the executive dealt with the various activities 
of the Federation during the past fiscal year. 
A synopsis of the report as read by First 
Vice-president Duffy, dealt with the following 
subjects: National Recovery Act; unemploy- 
ment; trade union benefits; national legis- 
lation; public schools; Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labour; the right to organize; convict 
labour; repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment; 
Geneva conference on shorter work-day; child 
labour amendment; minimum wage laws; and 
Puerto Rico. 


of the 53rd Convention 


Report of Secretary—This report showed 
total revenues, including balance from the 
previous year, of $826,368.87; expenditures 
amounted to $424,236.07, leaving a balance as 
at September 1, 1933, of $402,132.80, of which 
$66,621.44 was in the general fund and 
$333,511.36 in the defense fund. The decline 
in membership during the fiscal year was re- 
ported at 405,415, which left a membership 
of 2,126,846. The report of the trustees of 
the A. F. of L. Building showed a balance on 
hand of $50,452.54. 


Committee on Organization—The commit- 
tee on organization concurred in that part of 
the executive report which came under the 
caption “The right to organize,” stating that 
this right was specifically incorporated in 
section 7-A of the National Recovery Act, 
and calling upon the workers to take advan- 
tage of these provisions without delay. Re- 
ferring to that part of the executive’s report 
under the heading “ Organization,” the com- 
mittee expressed pleasure at the results ob- 
tained from the organizing campaign which 
had been inaugurated, there being 621 charters 
issued for local trade and federal labour 
unions by the American Federation of Labor 
within the past few months. The committee 
recommended co-operation in this movement 
by all city central bodies, state federations 
of labour, and national and international 
unions. 

The following resolutions were concurred in 
by the committee and adopted: by the con- 
vention: (1) urging the organizing of all 
hotel, restaurant and beverage workers; (2) 
endorsing the efforts of the Theatrical Ward- 
robe Attendants’ Union in endeavouring to 
extend their trade union organization; (3) 
that a special effort be made to organize the 
quarry workers; (4) re-afiirming previous 
declarations that all workers are eligible to 
membership in the American Federation of 
Labor irrespective of creed, colour, national- 
ity, sex or politics; (5) favouring the launch- 
ing of an organizing campaign among the 
laundry workers. 


Union Labels—The committee on union 
labels drew attention to the fact that only 
one resolution was referred to it, and inter- 
preted this as an evidence of satisfaction on 
the part of the delegates that the officials of 
the department were doing their utmost to 
further the interests of organized labour 
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through this channel. The resolution which 
was adopted recommended that the member- 
ship of the Federation patronize those retail 
establishments showing the “Blue Eagle” and 
the union store card, giving preference to all 
places displaying union emblems or where 
union buttons are worn. 


State Organizations—The committee on 
state organizations dealt with that portion of 
the executive report which referred to pro- 
gress made on minimum wage laws for women 
and minors, and the social legislation obtained 
in the Island of Puerto Rico by the free 
Federation of Labour. Mention was made 
that sixteen states have enacted legislation 
for the protection of women and minors in 
employment by stipulating a minimum wage. 
Satisfaction was expressed for the progress 
made by the workers of Puerto Rico in 
organization and social and labour legislation. 
The committee strongly urged the desirability 
of having all locals affiliated with central 
bodies or state federations. 


Industrial Relattons—The favourable recom-. 
mendation of the Committee on Industrial 
Relations on the following resolution was 
adopted: Pledging the assistance of the 
American Federation of Labor to the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees and Beverage 
Dispensers’ International Alliance in bringing 
about a compliance with the agreement en- 
tered into between the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour and the Hotel Association of 
Cleveland, whereby the latter would re- 
employ, when opportunity afforded, their 
former employees who were locked out. 


A resolution condemning the alleged anti- 
labour policy of the Associated Press was 
referred to the executive of the Federation, 
as were also two other resolutions, one dealing 
with a controversy between the Butte, Mon- 
tana, Building Trades Council and the Hansen 
Packing Company, and the other a jurisdic- 
tional dispute between the building trades 
and local No. 333, Amalgamated Butcher 
Workmen and Meat Cutters of America. 


Committee on Executive Council’s Report. 

The committee on Executive Council’s Re- 
port, which dealt mainly with jurisdictional 
disputes and amalgamations, reported that 
$51,448,348.73 was paid out in benefits to 
members of organized labour by the various 
unions affiliated to the American Federation 
of Labor, an increase of $11,486,475.59 as 
compared with the amount expended for bene- 
_ fits in the previous year. Mention was made 
of the amalgamation of the Cloth Hat and 
Cap Makers’ Union and the United Hatters. 
The committee recommended that the ex- 


ecutive continue its efforts to bring about an 
amalgamation between the Cigar-makers’ In- 
ternational Union of America and the Inter- 
national Union of Tobacco Workers. The 
executive was urged to continue its efforts 
toward adjustment of jurisdictional disputes. 


Committee on Education—In the report of 
the Committee on Education attention was 
drawn to the demoralizing effect the economic 
depression was having on the public schools, 
many of which were being closed through 
lack of funds to pay the teachers. Mention 
was also made of that part of the executive 
council’s report under the caption “ Public 
Schools” wherein the attention of the dele- 
gates was drawn to the curtailment and re- 
trenchments which have been inaugurated in 
the public school system in the name of econ- 
omy, such as closing of schools wholly or in 
part; schools kept open by unpaid or partially 
paid teachers; charging of fees; dismissal of 
teachers, etc. The committee also dealt with 
a number of resolutions having reference 
to education. In addition the committee 


reported upon ithe dedication of Gomp- 
ers Memorial (referred to later in this 
report), making special mention of the 


addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, President 
of the United States, and William Green, 
president of the Federation. Child labour 
amendments and workers’ education bureau 
were reported on by this Committee. 


Shorter Werk Day—The committee on the 
shorter work day reaffirmed the stand taken 
by the Cincinnati convention of the Federa- | 
tion for the six-hour day and five-day weck 
without wage reductions. A tribute of high 
appreciation was paid to President Roosevelt 
“and to his rare courage and clear vision that 
prompted the institution of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act.” The convention 
adopted the recommendation of the committee 
that. the executive council be directed to reso- 
lutely continue their efforts until the five-day, 
six-hour work week, without any reduction in 
pay, is included in every code adopted under 
the National Recovery Act. On recommenda- 
tion of the committee the convention adopted 
the following resolutions: (1) Favouring the 
enactment by the Congress of the United 
States of a measure establishing a 30-hour 
work week without any reduction in the 
weekly pay received by government employecs 
prior to the enactment of the “ Economy 
Acts”; (2) the shortening of hours for members 
of the fire departments of the United States 
and Canada, with no reduction in monthly 
salaries. 
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Local and Federated Bodies—This com- 
mittee recommended that the convention re- 
affirm the pronouncements of former conven- 
tions of the A. F. of L., urging all national 
and international unions to take such action 
as in their judgment may best be calculated 
to bring their locals into their respective cen- 
tral labour unions. 


National Recovery Act—The committee on 
Resolutions to which was referred that por- 
tion of the report of the executive under the 
caption “ National Recovery Act” drew atten- 
tion to the statement “that the act is the 
most important and far-reaching legislation 
ever enacted by Congress.” The committee 
was supported by the convention in assuring 
the President of the United States of the whole- 
hearted support of the American Federation 
of Labor in his great undertaking. A resolu- 
tion calling for adequate labour representation 
on all boards or committees appointed under 
the National Recovery Act was adopted by 
the convention on recommendation of the 
committee. 


Unemployment and Relief—The committee 
on Resolutions, reporting on that part of the 
report of the executive dealing with “ Unem- 
ployment,” recommended the adoption of the 
section which urged that for the coming winter 
the work hours should not be over 30 a week. 
The committee also urged the adoption of the 
recommendations of the executive council in 
regard to relief as follows: (1) the appropria- 
tion by Congress of adequate relief funds; 
(2) the making available for distribution to 
the unemployed of surplus agricultural 
products; (3) the educating of public opinion 
to the immensity of relief needs this winter; 
(4) that higher incomes and surplus profits 
should bear their fair share of the burden of 
relief. 


In regard to the section of the report of the 
executive under the heading “ discrimination 
against the older worker” the committee on 
resolutions recommended that an effort be 
made to secure legislation calculated to 
remedy this evil. The recommendation was 
adopted by the convention. 


National Legislation-Government Economy. 
—Under this heading in the report of the 
executive council a comprehensive statement 
of the efforts made to prevent a reduction of 
wages and salaries of government employees 
was presented, and the committee on resolu- 
tions to whom this section of the report was 
referred, heartily commended the officers for 
their defense of these employees and recom- 


mended that efforts be continued to have the 
salaries and wages of government employees 
restored. 


Immigration—The committee on _ resolu- 
tions, dealing with that part of the report oi 
ihe executive under the subtitle “ Immigra- 
tion” concurred in the declaration “ that 
there has never been a time when restricted 
immigration is more necessary than at present, 
and that therefore we must strive in every 
way to prevent any modification of the immi- 
gration laws.” The committee also recom- 
mended the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions, which was confirmed by the convention: 
(1) demanding immediate effective immigra- 
tion restrictions of Filipino labourers; (2) 
favouring the passage of the King bill provid- 
ing, among other things, for the deportation 
of certain alien seamen; (3) calling upon 
American employers to refrain from the prac- 
tice of giving preference in employment ta 
labour not domiciled in the country. 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers Affiliated 
with American Federation of Labour—Presi- 
dent Green submitted to the convention a sup- 
plementary report of the executive council, 
which contained particulars concerning the mu- 
tual understanding reached between the United 
Garment Workers of America and the. Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, thus 
ending a lengthy jurisdictional controversy. 
Mention was also made in this report that 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ of 
America had made application for affiliation 
with the Federation, and that a charter of 
affiliation had been granted. 


International Labour Relations—The com- 
mittee on International Labour Relations 
urged the officers and executive council of 
the A. F. of L. to do all in their power to 
assist the Pan-American Federation of Labour. 
The committee further recommended repre- 
sentation of the United States in conferences 
of International Labour office at Geneva. 
The recommendations of the committee were 
adopted by the convention. 


Other Resolutions—The convention adopted 
the entire report of the committee after 
approving of its recommendations on the 
following resolutions: 

Instructing the executive to make a further 
study of “credit unions” and calling upon the 
President of the United States to set up 
interim facilities of consumer credit. 

Establishment of a system of national banks 
under Federal Ownership and control. 

Adoption of an N.R.A. code, for telegraph 
communications industry. 
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Enactment of compulsory unemployment 
‘insurance laws in every State of the Union. 


Licensing of all individuals, firms and 
corporations engaged in interstate business. 


Legislation to establish federal technological 
research and statistical division under the 
appropriate department of the Government. 

An interpretation of the National Recovery 
Act so that section 7 of the Act shall apply 
to all city, county and state employees, as 
it does to all other workers. 

Opposing any reduction in the present 
salaries of fire fighters and that the personnel 
of fire departments be kept up to a standard 
established by qualified experts. 

Expediting of the public works program by 
all proper and reasonable means. 

Protesting against any policy tending to 
lower wages and prolong work hours that 
would destroy labour standards in the building 
trades under N.R.A. codes. 

Granting of the franchise to residents of the 
District of Columbia. 

Congressional investigation of wide scope 
into the operations of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph company. 

Construction of naval vessels and the 
manufacture of war munitions in navy yards 
and arsenals. 

Kstablishment of a chair in a university of 
standing for the study of industrial problems 
as affecting the wage earners and the human 
values in society as a memorial to deceased 
leaders. 

Pledging the Federation’s co-operation with 
the International Fur Workers’ Union in the 
latter’s campaign against communism in the 
fur industry. 

Investigation by Congress of the activities 
of strike breaking agencies. 

Condemning attempts of political agents to 
disrupt trade unions. 

Remedial action which will prevent viola- 
tions of N.R.A. codes in the textile industry. 

Hstablishment of the 30-hour week in the 
fur industry. 

Commending the executive of the Federa- 
tion for their efforts to purge the labour 
movement of rackets, racketeers and anti- 
union agitators. 

That the Pullman Company be included 
under the emergency railroad transportation 
act, 1933. 

Protesting discrimination 
workers under N.R.A. 

Continuance of efforts for the unconditional 
pardon or early release of Mooney and 
Billings. 

Enactment of a compulsory old age pension 
by Federal and State laws. 


against negro 


Legislation providing for the assured 
security of depositors in banks. 

Establishment of a new United States 
employment service in Puerto Rico, and that 
the workers of the island receive due 
protection under the N.R.A. codes. 

A thirty-year optional retirement law for 
government employees. 

Reaffirming opposition to use of cost of 
living as basis for determining wages, and 
urging restoration of working conditions to 
government employees. 

Continuance of the United States Com- 
pensation Commission in its present official 
status as an independent government agency. 

Extension of prevailing wage law to include 
painting of public buildings. 

Removal of the prohibition on promotions 
for employees of the Federal Government. 

Repeal of Eighteenth Amendment. 

A resolution favouring the formation of an 
Independent Labour Party was not concurred 
in by the convention. 


Address of Secretary of Labour, Frances 
Perkins 


Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labour 
of the United States, addressed the delegates 
on the third day of the convention. She 
outlined the steps taken by the Department 
of Labour to put into effect the recom- 
mendations made by an advisory committee, 
on which were included a number of repre- 
sentatives of labour. This committee, she 
stated, was called together “to canvass some 
of the outstanding problems of labour and to 
draw up for me and for the Department of 
Labour a certain program of accomplishment 
which we might desire to see put under way 
within the next four years.” 

She invited the Federation to give their 
whole-hearted constructive co-operation to her 
department. 

General Hugh S. Johnson, administrator of 
the National Recovery Act, addressed the 
convention on October 10, his speech being 
broadcasted over a national net work. 


Other Addresses 


During the sessions of the fourth day, the 
addresses of the fraternal delegates were 
delivered. Fred J. White, MPP., Calgary, 
Alta., president of the Alberta Federation of 
Labour, extended the greetings of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, and the 
fraternal messages from the British Trade 
Union Congress were presented by James 
Rowan and A. Hall. In accordance with the 
established custom the president of the 
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Federation made presentations to the fraternal 
delegates. 


Others to address the convention during 
its various sessions were: Miss Elizabeth 
Christman, fraternal delegate, National 
Women’s Trade Union League of America; 
Rev. George Lakeland, New Haven, Conn.; 
Rev. Francis J. Haas, Ph.D. director, 
National Catholic School of Social Service; 
Hon. Jas. A. Farley, Postmaster General of 
the United States; Spencer Miller, Jr., 
Secretary, Workers Education Bureau of 
America; Sol. Rosenblatt, Deputy Admin- 
istrator, National Recovery Act; Edward A. 
Hayes, National Commander, The American 
Legion, and Hon. James J. Davis, United 
States Senator. 


Dedication of Gompers Memorial 


On October 8, the dedication of Gompers 
Memorial was solemnized in the presence of 
delegates to the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor and their friends. The 
invocation was pronounced by Rt. Rev. James 
E. Freeman, Bishop of Washington, after 
which President Green presented Hon. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States, who in a short address spoke 
of the personal friendship which he held for 
many years with Samuel Gompers, of his 
great leadership and love of country. 
President Green, who followed, gave a short 


historical account of the life of Samuel 
Gompers, referring to the growth and expan- 
sion of the American Federation of Labor 
under his wise leadership. 

The monument was unveiled by James C. 
Mackay, nine years of age, great grandson 
of Samuel Gompers, and the benediction was 
pronounced by Rt. Rev. John M. McNamara. 


Officers Elected 


The officers elected for the year 1933-34 
were as follows: President, William Green, 
Washington, D.C.; first vice-president, Frank 
Duffy, Indianapolis, Ind.; second  vice- 
president, T. A. Rickert, New York, N.Y.; 
third vice-president, Matthew Woll, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; fourth vice-president James 
Wilson, Cincinnati, Ohio; fifth vice-president, 
John Coefield, Washington, D.C.; sixth vice- 
president, A. O. Wharton, Washington, DC.; 
seventh vice-president, Joseph N. Weber, New 
York, N.Y.; eighth vice-president, G. M. 
Bugniazet, Washington, D.C.; Treasurer, 
Martin F. Ryan, Kansas City, Mo.; secretary, 
Frank Morrison, Washington, D.C. 

Fraternal delegates to the British Trades 
Union Congress: Michael J. Colleran, Bronx, 
N.Y.; and Edward Flore, Buffalo, N.Y.. 

Fraternal delegate to the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada: Joseph P. McCurdy, 
Washington, D.C. 

San Francisco, California, was chosen as the 
convention city for 1934. 





Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Employees of America 


The twenty-third convention of the Amal- 
eamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America was held 
in Toronto recently. Among the guest speak- 
ers who addressed the delegates were: Hon. 
Peter Heenan, former Minister of Labour; 
Controllers W. D. Robbins and James Simp- 
son (also vice-president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada); P. M. Draper, 
secretary of the Trades and Labour Congress; 
W. C. McBrien, chairman of the Toronto 
Transportation Commission; John Noble, vice- 
president of Toronto Trades and Labour 
Council; Joseph Tompkins, chairman, Onta- 
rio Executive of Trades and Labour Congress; 
William Collins, representing the American 
Federation of Labor; Daniel J. Tobin, presi- 
dent of International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. A message was also received from Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The report of the International President, 
William D. Mahon, presented a detailed survey 
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of the activities of the organization during the 
two years since the last convention. This report 
showed that 72 agreements were renewed at 
the old rate; 86 were renewed with decreases 
and 61 supplemental agreements with decreases, 
making a total of 219 agreements during the 
period under review. This was considered as 
being a good showing under prevailing cir- 
cumstances. In the same period, 15 local 
divisions managed to retain annual vacations 
with pay, while 66 locals retained old age pen- 
sions. There were eight cases of arbitration 
in the United States and three in Canada, 
while there was one strike involving three 
local divisions in the United States. 


The president’s report also indicated that 
the total paid out by local divisions in death, 
disability, old age and sick benefits for the 
two calendar years 1931 and 1932 amounted to 
$528,867.62. In addition, the International 
Association, during the same period disbursed 
in fumeral, disability and old age benefits the 
sum of $1,682,325.02, thus making a grand 
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total expended in benefits of $2,211,192.64. The 
problem of paying benefits on reduced reve- 
nues was studied by a special committee and 
debated at length by the convention. New 
regulations concerning benefits were adopted, 
the chief of which was the committee’s recom- 
mendation that the maximum benefit in all 
cases be reduced to $600 instead of $800. 

An adopted resolution aimed at the pro- 
tection of seniority rights by requesting the 
aid of the American Federation of Labor in 
resisting “any discrimination as to the age of 
any street railway worker throughout the 
nation, and to promote and inject clauses into 
all codes affecting street railway and bus oper- 
ators, forwarded to the National Recovery 
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Administration, prohibiting any violations of 
the spirit of that resolution, thereby making 
it a national policy of labour.” 


Another resolution which met with unanim- 
ous approval commended the United States 
President for his “stalwart courage” and fair- 
ness in pursuing his emergency program and 
pledged support to the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

The convention expressed approval of Presi- 
dent Mahon’s advice to the Winnipeg local 
respecting the industrial dispute which devel- 
oped there. The president’s wire to the Win- 
nipeg local urged that “no Amalgamated mem- 
ber should ever act as a strike-breaker.” 





Progress of Indian Workers in Canada 


The annual report of the Department of 
Indian Affairs for the year ended March 31, 
1933, describes the condition of the Indian 
population of Canada during the past year as 
follows: During the past year the Indians 
may be said to have held their own reason- 
ably well in respect to economic and health 
conditions when the unfavourable situation 
throughout the country generally is taken 
into consideration. It must be admitted, 
however, that those Indians who are depen- 
dent upon industrial employment as wage 
earners are under a peculiar disadvantage as 
naturally their white competitors are favoured 
in securing such employment as is available. 
On the other hand, Indian agriculturists, par- 
ticularly in the Prairie Provinces, are remark- 
ably prosperous at the present time and un- 
doubtedly in a much better position econ- 
omically than their white neighbours. ‘This 
gratifying situation may be ascribed to the 
intensive agricultural assistance and instruc- 
tion given these Indians during the past half 
century by the Government. Furthermore, 
they are protected against the depression by 
their circumstances, inasmuch as they are 
exempt from payment of taxes, mortgage in- 
terest and principal and other overhead 
charges. The transition of these Indians ap- 
pears remarkable when it is recalled that 
after the failure of the buffalo in 1878 they 
were left destitute, and were kept alive only 
by Government rations. Progressive policy 
has made these Indians self reliant in two 
generations. 

The hunting Indians in the more remote 
districts are maintaining themselves quite 
comfortably according to their own native 
standards of living, which while primitive are 
simple and healthy. The hunting Indians, 
however, who are located in the intermediate 


territory between civilization and the wilds 
are faced with a difficult problem owing to 
the depletion of the fur in the habitat and the 
competition of white trappers who are enter- 
ing their hunting grounds in increasing num- 
bers. The Indian fishermen of the west coast 
of British Columbia who were formerly a 
prosperous class have suffered severely owing 
to the depressed state of the fishing industry. 
It is hoped that this set-back is temporary in 
character and that these Indians, many of 
whom are of a progressive type, will be re- 
stored to their former good circumstances. 

The Indian population remains about 108,- 
000, and there has been no decline in their 
number in recent years. 





The International Labour Organization, in 
its weekly publication Industrial and Labour 
Information for October 9, gives preliminary 
statistics of industrial production in the Soviet 
Union during the first half of 1933. During 
the first half of 1933, the value of in- 
dustrial production showed an increase of 
2°3 per cent as compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
instead of 12 per cent as required by the pro- 
sram. This increase was due mainly to heavy 
industry, in which production increased by 
7°4 per cent; light industry showed an in- 
crease of 0:7 per cent; and the wool industry 
and the food products industry (excluding the 
seasonal branches) only reached 94 per cent of 
the output in the first half of 1932. The total 
value of the production of State industry 
amounted to about 15,300 million roubles, of 
which 8,540 million roubles represented means 
of production and 6,760 million roubles articles 
of consumption. During the half-year 43-3 per 
cent of the program for the full year was com- 
pleted. 
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EMPLOYEES’ CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ESTABLISHED BY THE 
PROCTER AND GAMBLE COMPANY OF CANADA 


(A* Employees’ Conference Committee was 
established recently by the Procter and 
Gamble Company of Canada, Limited, at 
their factory at Hamilton, Ontario. Similar 
committees exist in the factories of the Proc- 
ter and Gamble Company in the United 
States. Mr. William Cooper Procter, Chair- 
man of the Board, sets forth the purpose of 
the committee in a prefatory note to the con- 
stitution of the Committee, as follows:— 


“In order to promote mutual understand- 
ing, to effect a friendly relationship and to 
bring about efficient co-operation to a greater 
extent than has existed heretofore, and to 
provide a plan whereby the desired results 
can be attained, the Employees’ Conference 
Plan has been formulated and presented for 
adoption to the several plants of the Procter 
and Gamble Company and The Procter and 
Gamble Manufacturing Company. The pur- 
pose of the plan is to provide for regular 
conferences between the representatives of 
the employees and representatives of the 
management, in order to afford to the em- 
ployees ready means of making suggestions 
and of bringing to the direct attention of the 
management matters which, in their opinion, 
need adjustment or correction, as well as to 
give to the management opportunity to out- 
line its views and plans to the workmen, to 
the end that both may benefit and that a ful- 
ler understanding between them shall exist.” 


The Employees’ Conference Committee con- 
sists of representatives of the employees, 
elected by ballot, and of the management. 
The latter are appointed by the superintend- 
ent, and must not exceed one-half of the 
number of employee representatives. It is 
provided that “there shall be no discrimina- 
tion under this plan against any employee be- 
cause of race, sex, political or religious affilia- 
tion, or membership in a labour or other or- 
ganization. Each representative shall be 
wholly free in his performance of duties as 
such and shall not be discriminated against 
on account of any action taken by him in 
good faith in his capacity as representative.” 

The constitution provides that “for the pur- 
pose of securing proper representation, the 
superintendent shall divide the factory enroll- 
ment into election units composed of similar 
or related groups or departments, such as (a) 
office, clerical, and laboratory, (b) mechanical 
and miscellaneous labour, (c) process depart- 
ments, (d) production departments. The em- 
ployees shall elect not less than four represen- 
tatives nor more than ten. Each election 
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unit shall have at least one representative. 
No election unit shall have less than one rep- 
resentative for every fifty employees. The 
basis of representation, however, shall be the 
same for all units in a factory. As new de- 
partments are created, representation shall be 
provided by the Conference Committee. Sub- 
ject to the approval of the Conference Com- 
mittee, election units may be reorganized when 
conditions, such as the creation of new de- 
partments, make such changes desirable.” 


It is further provided that “any employee, 
except a member of the supervisory forces, 
who has been on the company’s payrolls for 
a period of one year prior to nomination, who 
satisfies the age requirements (21 years or 
over in the case of male employees, 18 years 
or over in the case of female employees) and 
who is a British subject shall be considered ° 
qualified for nomination and election as a 
representative. Any employee, except a 
member of the supervisory forces, who has 
been in the service of the company for sixty 
days prior to nomination or election shall be 
entitled to vote.” 

Procedure is laid down for the establish- 
ment of an organizing committee to conduct 
the first election of employee representatives; | 
and for the subsequent elections to the Con- 
ference Committee. Elections are to be held 
annually, “one-half of the total number. of 
employee representatives to be chosen at 
each annual election. Elections subsequent to 
the first elections shall be conducted by the 
employees, in accordance with rules prescribed 
by the Conference Committee. Elections 
shall be by secret ballot.” 

“Employee representatives are elected for a 
term of two years (after the first election) 
and are eligible for re-election.” They may 
“region only on presentation of a written 
resignation, stating reasons for such action, 
which shall be referred to the Conference 
Committee and which must be approved by 
that body before resignation becomes effect- 
ive. A representative shall be deemed to have 
vacated office upon severance of his relations 
with the Company. An election unit may re- 
call any one of its representatives by a ma- 
jority vote of the employees in the unit in 
favour of such recall. Any five employees 
may request such a vote under rules pre- 
scribed by the Conference Committee. The 
employee representatives shall conduct such 
a vote.” 

The management representatives, as already 
noted, are appointed by the superintendent, 
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“not to exceed one-half of the number of 
employee representatives. Such appointments 
are to be made just subsequent to yearly elec- 
tions and shall continue for one year.” 

“Immediately after each annual election the 
employee representatives are to meet and 
elect from among themselves a chairman and 
vice-chairman of the Conference Committee. 
The Employees’ Service Supervisor may act 
as secretary for all meetings of the Confer- 
ence Committee. The chairman or the super- 
intendent may call a special meeting of the 
Conference Committee at any time. A special 
meeting ef the employee representatives only 
(no representative of management attending) 
may be called at any time by the chairman. 
Special committees may be appointed by the 
chairman to investigate and report on any 
subject. Such special committees shall in- 
clude at least one representative of the man- 
agement. . Membership of special com- 
mittees may be dissolved by the chairman of 
the Conference Committee at any time.” 

Regular meetings of the Conference Com- 
mittee are held monthly. “For time neces- 
sarily occupied in actual attendance at regu- 
Jar Conference Committee meetings or at 
meetings of special committees, employee rep- 
resentatives shall receive a stated payment 
from the company of not less than $1 each 
for each meeting provided that such meet- 
ings are held on employees’ time. If held 
on company time the regular rate of pay of 
committee members shall be in force, involv- 
ing no extra compensation. A committee, 
when concerned with matters of special in- 
terest to any particular department or class 
of employees, shall have the right to invite 
into conference such additional representatives 
of the employees or of the management as 
are likely to be particularly concerned in 
such matters.” 

The regulations provide that “any matter 
which may seem to require adjustment or 
consideration shall first be taken up by the 
employee interested with the foreman of his 
department. In a matter of special import- 
ance to the employee he may ask a repre- 
sentative from his election unit to assist him 
in taking up the matter with his foreman. 
Failing settlement in a manner satisfactory 
to the employee, he may take the matter up, 
through his representative, with the Confer- 
ence Committee.” 

“Decisions made by a voting majority of 
the Conference Committee shall consist of the 
vote of three-fourths of all Employee Repre- 
sentatives present and three-fourths of the 
Management Representatives present, pro- 
vided that there is a quorum. . When 
the Conference Committee cannot arrive at 
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a decision on any question, it shall be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appeals. The 
Vice-President in charge of manufacture shall 
be chairman of the Committee on Appeals, 
which committee shall be composed of two 
management representatives appointed by 
him, and the chairman and vice-chairman of 
the Conference Committee. They shall sub- 
mit a ruling on any case presented to them 
by the Conference Committee within one 
month from its presentation, which ruling 
shall be binding on all concerned.” 


“A suitable place for meetings is to be pro- 
vided for all committees.” When possible, 
committees must “arrange to hold meetings 
during working hours. Actual time used will 
be paid for by the management.” Members 
are “expected to attend all regular meetings 
of the Conference Committee. Satisfactory 
excuses for absence must be furnished to the 
Chairman in every case. Any member who 
fails to attend two consecutive meetings of 
the Conference Committee shall receive nofi- 
fication of his delinquency from the secre- 
tary, and if he fails to attend three regular 
consecutive meetings and does not present 
satisfactory excuses for his absence, he shall 
forfeit his membership, the officers making 
provision for the election of his successor. 
Final action in such cases shall be taken by 
the Conference Committee.” 





A study of the comparative output of men 
and women employed on the same kind of 
factory work, carried on by two Italian ex- 
perts over a period of 24 working days, showed 
that men produced their lowest output at the 
first hour of the work period, both morning 
and afternoon, while women reversed this, 
showing their lowest output at the last hour 
of each work period. A study of the pro- 
duction curves led to the conclusion that 
efficiency calls for shorter working hours for 
women than for men, with no overtime. 





The average weekly wage of chain-store em- 
ployees in the United States, excluding super- 
visors and managers, was $20.60 per week in 
March, 1929, and $20.48 in January, 1931, ac- 
cording to a study made by the Federal Trade 
Commission. In 1929 the range of the average 
wage was from $16.13 up to $30 and over, the 
higher averages being relatively rare. A com- 
parison of average wages in chain stores and 
independent stores for the eight kinds of busi- 
ness for which comparable figures were ob- 
tained showed higher averages for the inde- 
pendent stores, the difference varying with 
the kind of business. 
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PROVISION OF RECREATION AND INSTRUCTION FOR SHORT-TIME 
AND UNEMPLOYED WORKERS IN CANADA 


HE Canadian Council on Child and 

Family Welfare is issuing a series of 
bulletins on “the problem of the constructive 
use of the leisure time of millions of Cana- 
dians, employed and unemployed, of both sexes 
and of all ages.’ The first bulletin defines 
the problem arising from “ improved ” methods 
of production, with the resulting unemploy- 
ment. Events subsequent to the war, with 
extreme fluctuations in business, “ have forced 
the problem into such prominence that it 
cannot be neglected. Any nation which as a 
whole is disposed to believe that it can be 
left to take care of itself can only assume 
such an attitude at its peril.” 


In Canada, action is checked by the uncer- 
tainty as to jurisdiction: ‘Does the task to 
organize the leisure-time activities of our 
civilization fall upon the cities or municipali- 
ties, or on the provinces, or on the Dominion 
as a whole? Does the matter lie in the realm 
of education or that of business? On whom 
must the responsibility be placed? Then again, 
who shall shoulder such financial obligations 
as may be entailed, and who shall co-ordinate 
the volunteer activities which will undoubtedly 
be offered once the problem is‘realized by a 
sufficient section of our population? There is 
no easy answer to those questions, yet Canada 
is no more immune from the necessity of 
facing the challenge of leisure than any - of 
the other great nations of the world. ‘The 
immense electrical developments which have 
taken place—especially in Ontario and Quebec 
—accompanied or followed by a greatly in- 
creased use of machinery of many types, and 
even the mechanization of agricultural pro- 
duction—especially on the prairies—have 
greatly decreased the necessity for long hours 
of labour. At the same time as the hours of 
those actually engaged in production tend to 
_ be reduced, with weeks of 40 hours or even less 
coming to be standard, there is also manifest 
a tendency for the age of children entering 
industry or business to be raised. This is true 
even when business is in full swing, in what 
we have been accustomed to call ‘normal’ 
times. But what of periods of depression, 
when many workers are discharged or placed 
on short time? <A certain small percentage 
of the younger age-groups will resume edu- 
cational work. Probably many girls who might 
otherwise be able to contribute in cash to the 
support of their homes will find domestic 
employment there instead. In lesser degree 
there will be odd jobs about the home which 
partially occupy the boys. But even among 


the younger age-groups the vast majority face 
a complete absence of employment, whether 
gainful or otherwise, which can hardly fail to 
be injurious to themselves both physically and 
morally, as well as to the society in which they 
will have to take their places.” 


As to the effects of idleness on young persons 
the bulletin points out that recent comments 
by judges in several of the provinces on the 
extreme youth of the prisoners charged before 
them with quite serious crimes are a sufficient 
indication of the danger to society which this 
tendency, brought about largely through idle- 
ness, may constitute when allowed to develop 
unchecked. “The demoralizing effects of dis- 
appointment in the search for work are not 
limited to the individuals themselves but 
spread almost immediately to their families, 
and so, through groups composed of similar 
units, to and through a large part of society. 
The atmosphere of discontent which may be 
generated as a result cannot be regarded with 
anything but alarm.” 

Commercial interests, it is noted, have been 
quick to take advantage of the increased 
amount of leisure, as is shown for example in 
the tremendous increase in the motion picture 
industry and in professional sports. As con- 
trasted with such recreations, the object of 
the Canadian Council is to develop the “ con- 


structive utilization of leisure time in which 


self-activity in sport, hobbies and other phases 
of recreation, has a central place.” 

The second bulletin shows that leadership 
and organization are the fundamental require- 
ments in any community where an efficient 
program for the use of leisure time is desired, 
and outlines forms of organization that are 
considered to be suitable for large or small 
urban communities. 

The third bulletin sketches in particular the 
recreational program in the large city. In 
addition to providing facilities for recreation, 
such as public parks and well equipped play- 
grounds, a good program should include such 
activities as soft ball, tennis, swimming, quoits, 
track and field events, football, lacrosse, hand- 
tall, physical training, golf, skating and winter 
sports, life-saving and first aid. There should 
also be provision for community picnics, music, 
dramatics and pageants, gardening, handicrafts, 
and winter time social clubs. A large part of 
such a program, it is claimed, is already being 
carried out in some of the larger Canadian 
cities. 

In addition to pure recreation, the Council 
strongly recommends the establishment of 
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occupational clubs for short-time or unem- 
ployed workers. No complete solution of this 
problem has been reached as yet, though such 
clubs exist in England. “It should not be 
beyond the capacity of large Canadian cities 
to devise their own schemes for similar enter- 
prises. Those responsible for the operation of 
‘Day Shelters for Unemployed, with cards 
and games alone, agree that this is not enough, 
and are taking steps to introduce occupational 
projects into the program.” 

“The Community Centre Plan, utilizing 
facilities provided for day school purposes but 
not required in the evenings, has recently been 
put into effect for family recreation purposes 


as well as for the training of special groups— 
not only in Great Britain and the United 
States, but in Canada as well. Handwork, in- 
cluding mechanical drawing for boys; sewing 
and millinery for girls; knitting and dress- 
making for women, and economics lectures for 
men, have been found valuable features, to- 
gether with dramatics, music, country dances, 
and other customary forms of recreation. The 
plan depends largely on volunteer co-operation 
and has been tested under Canadian conditions 
sufficiently to justify extension so that all sec- 
tions of large cities requiring it might be 
granted its privileges and advantages at com- 
paratively low cost.” 





University Education for Workers in Ontario 


The annual conference of the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association of Ontario was held at 
Stratford in September. The Secretary, Mr. 
Drummond Wren, reported that during 1932-33 
session there were fifteen local associations, 
which organized 32 classes, with an aggregate 
enrolment of 1,328 students. The local as- 
sociations are at Brantford, Brockville, Dundas, 
Galt, Hamilton, Kingston, Kitchener, London, 
Oakville, Peterboro, Stratford, St. Catharines, 
Windsor, Woodstock and Toronto. Toronto 
had fourteen classes, Hamilton three and Lon- 
don and Windsor two each. Elementary and 
advanced classes are conducted in such sub- 
jects as economic history, economic theory, 
psychology, public speaking, literature, ap- 
preciation of music, appreciation of art, com- 
position, biology, astronomy, labour problems, 
current events, and public finance. The secre- 
tary called attention to the fact that while the 
average attendance was 27-5 per cent in 
1931-382, it rose to 41:5 per cent in 1982-38. 
One-half more actual work was, therefore, done 
without any increase in tutorial expenses, a 
fact which also indicates the growing popular- 
ity of the movement. 

At the conference, Mr. George Keen, Brant- 
ford, was elected president of the board of 
directors. The university representatives on 
the Board are Dr. Hamilton Fyfe, Principal of 
Queen’s University; Dr. S. F. Maine, Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario; and Professors H. 
R. Kemp and F. C. Auld, of the University of 
Toronto. Instruction is under the supervision 
of Mr. W. J. Dunlop, B.A., Director of Uni- 
versity Extension of the University of Toronto. 

President Keen outlines the history of the 
movement in the October issue of his maga- 
zine, the Canadian Co-operator, as follows: 
“Thirty years ago, on the initiative of a Wool- 
wich co-operator, Dr. Albert Mansbridge, 
Workers Educational Associations were or- 
ganized in Great Britain, and in connection 


therewith tuition was secured from the uni- 
versities. The Workers Educational Associa- 
tion of Ontario functions in a similar manner. 
Workers in industrial centres organize them- 
selves into an association, and out of the mem- 
bership form classes. When a class of twenty- 
five or more is organized, the University of 
Toronto provides and pays for instructors on 
such subjects as the class may decide upon; 
the lecturers being drawn from Toronto, 
Queen’s University (Kingston), Western (Lon- 
don), and McMaster (Hamilton) Universities. 
The students pay annually a membership fee 
of $1 each, and $1 for each class attended. 
These nominal fees are retained by the local 
association to defray its own expenses, and 
to enable it to make a contribution towards the 
maintenance of the Workers Educational As- 
sociation of Ontario. The classes meet one 
evening per week during the fall and winter 
months, and the courses consist of twenty 
lectures each.” 





During October a total of 3,187 accidents 
were reported to the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board in the industries in Schedule 
1 of the Act, 13 of which were fatal cases; 
in Schedule 2 industries 153 accidents were 


reported, including 4 fatal cases; and 218 acci- 


dents to employees of the Crown, 3 of which 
were fatal, were reported during the month, 
making in all 3,558 cases, of which 20 were 
fatal. : 





It is stated that employers in the engineering 
and shipbuilding industries in Great Britain 
recently submitted to the trade unions con- 
cerned a communication on the _ possibility 
of establishing a 40-hour week. An agreement 
making this provision was concluded early in 
October between the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union and Imperial Chemical Industries 
Limited. 
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Welfare Work in Montreal in 1932 


The Montreal Council of Social Agencies 
has issued the eleventh year book on “ Wel- 
fare Work in Montreal,” describing the relief 
operations carried on by various organizations 
in the city in 1932. The volume comprises 
the annual reports of thirty-one agencies 
within the Financial Federation of the Mont- 
real Council of Social Agencies, as well as 
the reports of the Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies and of the Financial Federation 
campaign of 1933. This campaign is con- 
ducted for the purpose of securing the funds 
necessary for the operations of the affiliated 
organizations. The financial objective of the 
1933 campaign was $776,000, of which amount 
$740,077 was raised, $429,343 or 58 per cent, 
being in cash. 

The Board of Directors of the Financial 
Federation, in their annual report, note a 
further aggravation of conditions resulting 
from unemployment during the year. “ Not 
only have more men been thrown out of 
work, but the resources of those unemployed 
for varying periods of time have become ex- 
hausted. The result is that the army of 
destitutes has more than doubled. This has 
affected our agencies directly and indirectly. 
The federal, provincial and municipal Gov- 
ernments have undertaken to provide food, 
fuel, shelter and clothing to those who are 
able and willing to work, but have made no 
provision for medical care and leisure time 
activities which are almost equally essential. 
Agencies in the health field, such as the 
Victorian Order of Nurses, the Federation 
Health Service and the Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation, having rendered free nursing and 
medical service to the unemployed to a degree 
unequalled in our experience, The Parks and 
Playgrounds Association, the Settlements and 
other recreational agencies have extended their 
programs to suit the needs of the unemployed. 
Indeed, practically all the agencies in the 
Federation have had to expand their activities, 


so far as finances permitted, to include the 
unemployed. Actual relief to the unemployed 
in the Protestant Community is largely issued 
by the Emergency Unemployment Relief 
Committee, of which Brig-Gen. G. E. Me- 
Cuaig is the Chairman, and the destitute who 
are not eligible for government relief are 
assisted by the Family Welfare Association.” 


Special commendation is given of the work 
of the committee in charge of the Day Shelter 
for Unemployed men, the Community Garden 
League, and the Parks and Playgrounds and 
Family Welfare Associations. The Federation 
also expresses its deep appreciation of the help 
received from the city authorities: “The 
amount of destitution has reached such pro- 
portions that private charity cannot possibly 
hope unaided to grapple with the situation. 
Our thanks are due to the City Council for 
their co-operative attitude and for their in- 
telligent help in the matter. Acknowledge- 
ment must also be made to the Federal and 
Provincial Governments who bore an equal 
share in the expenses.” 

Elsewhere the report states: “It is believed 
that the broader scope of unemployment re- 
lief, now recognized by government authori- 
ties, may do much to relieve the Family 
Welfare Association of oppressive burdens of 
unemployment relief that are properly a 
charge on public funds and can no longer 
be carried by our private charities. With a 
substantial saving in that agency’s budget for 
unemployment relief and more minor adjust- 
ments in other budgets, it is hoped that the 
Federation will be able to finance its agencies 
during the coming year.” 

Various features of relief work among the 
unemployed are summarized under such head- 
ings as the Day Shelter, Family Relief, Un- 
employment Among Office Workers, Single 
Women, and Central Emergency Clothing 
Room. 





Montreal Training Scheme for Unemployed Girls 


A training scheme for unemployed girls was 
carried on last winter in the Y.W.C.A. build- 
ing at Montreal. A description of the work, 
prepared by Miss Postill, general secretary of 
the Montreal Y.W.C.A., appears in the Sep- 
tember issue of Child and Family Welfare, 
published by the Canadian Council on Child 
and Family Welfare. Courses were provided 
for “cook generals,” and in sewing. Twenty- 
four girls took the former course, which lasted 
four weeks daily from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., with a 


half session on Saturday. Twice during the 
course the girls were sent out to the home of 
some interested person to do a day’s work such 
as they would likely be required to do later on. 
This person made a report to the teacher, 
which helped her to estimate their ability and 
degree of adaptability and to correct faults. 
The course covered a general routine of house 
work, as much plain cooking as possible, table 


‘service and household etiquette. The girls 


were placed immediately on completion of 
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their course, and reports to date state that 
they are giving complete satisfaction. In the 
same way a considerable number of waitresses 
were trained, who work part-time on call. 
These girls were all registered as out of work 
and most of them either required financial 
assistance or would have required it very 
shortly. Care was taken to find sympathetic 
employers who would continue the training, so 
that what they had learned might not be lost 
and also that they might not become dis- 
couraged by being placed in a position where 
they were being exploited. 

The work in the sewing shop is described as 
follows: “Whenever circumstances warranted 
it, when a girl came to the Y.W.C.A. destitute 
she was placed under the supervision of an 
experienced seamstress where she worked in 
a room set aside for that purpose from 9.30 
a.m. until 4 p.m. five days a week. She was 
paid a salary of 75 cents or a $1 a day, given 
a substantial noon meal and a substantial 


tea, this allowing her to live on her earnings 
as she herself felt wisest and best. Orders 
were solicited for sewing from other organi- 
zations and from individuals for which a small 
fee was charged, which assisted with the 
financing. Special precautions were taken, 
however, not to harm other industries or to 
take work from anyone else. Work was also 
undertaken for the Emergency Unemploy- 
ment Relief Fund for which payment was 
made. 

“This has been a very satisfactory experi- 
ment,” the secretary concludes, “and has not 
only offered relief but retained the self-re- 
spect of the girls, has improved their spirits 
and morale and given them some very useful 
instruction in needle work. We average 
twenty-five girls in the work room at one time 
and have paid for 1,357 days’ work since the 
first of January, to which of course must be 
added the days’ work given last year.” 


AVERAGE EARNINGS AND WEEKS EMPLOYED FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN CANADA, 1931 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued a bulletin entitled “ Earnings 
Among Wage-Earners for Canada and the 
Provinces, 1931,” being No. XX XIII, giving 
the results of the seventh Census of Canada, 
1931, and showing not only earnings but weeks 
of employment during the twelve months 
ending May 31, 1931. “ Wage-Earners” in 
this bulletin includes those on wages, salaries, 
commission, etc., excluding those in business 
for themselves, owners, etc., therefore not 
covering all those gainfully employed reported 
in Bulletin No. XXXI (Lasour Gazerts, 
August, 1933, pages 819-821). The present 
bulletin gives data for 2,566,001 persons, ten 
years of age and over, out of the 3,924,533 
persons, ten years of age and over, reported on 


as gainfully employed in the _ previous 
bulletin. The information is given in four 
tables, the first a summary table by age 
groups and sex, total earnings, etc., by prov- 
inces; the second, average earnings and weeks 
employed by age groups and sex, by provinces; 
the third, total and average earnings and 
weeks of employment for certain occupations, 
maJe and female, by provinces; the fourth, 
by industries, total and average earnings, 
numbers employed, etc. Out of the 2,566,001 
“ wage-earners ” there were 88,963 who did not 
report their earnings, leaving 2,477,088, of whom 
1,948,500 were males and 528,538 females. 

The accompanying tables give the figures 
for Canada by age groups, and for selected 
occupations. 


NUMBERS OF VASE ton AVERAGE EARNINGS AND WEEKS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY 


E GROUPS DURING 12 MONTHS PRIOR TO JUNE 1, 1931 


Age groups 

Number 
Vand under:cc: one at eee eects ane ee 70, 063 
IS-2OiVears Sas Lalo ee CORES AR tees a ae 103, 839 
DORADA ie See eS eA) Bk ieee a a 298,375 
QE-Ok MEN Gi ae, {Ere Se kat he mele his peters cna 522,213 
SEAMS, TRUS. SL OR ae BR BE 423,376 
OA Ea SiMe Sa Dr Re ca Te Oe eta ala ee S1o 078 
DOLD Er chum) CRED ele oom RAL erate MIRE etere terete Serra aate 156, 290 
GES6OI:, SAO hee we = er eh) ei Rs fe ey Eda 37,487 
TORANLC OVOTI: oH ae Ak tadane SRL eR imveu lek ies or ete 21,484 
ATA Os BAN TUS ERM tA.) Rrcaerlemret ee sete s oe cre 1,948, 500 


Male Female 
Earnings pee Number Earnings ase 

$ weeks $ weeks 
270 40-58 46, 609 251 43-11 
405 39-69 73,946 376 44.93 
613 40-33 169, 784 534 46-95 
899 41-20 128, 822 698 47-70 

1,170 42-29 56, 858 759 47-48 

1,203 41-80 32,107 698 47-25 

1,072 40-07 14,973 570 46-97 
899 88-25 8,499 422 © 46-53 
791 38-65 1,940 340 48-15 
927 41-12 528.534 560 46-59 
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Noumsers or Wace Earners, AVERAGE EARNINGS, AND AVERAGE Weexs Empiroyep Durina 12 Montus PRIOR TO 
JuNE 1, 1931 













Occupation Se taoris “abe 
weeks 
No. 
Male 
EBL) ot dot ano Oia ie pe OG a SS 44-08 
Barbers, hairdressers............. 45-13 
Blacksmiths, hammermen, forge- 

TNGH LE kas sunt garnenretaeihoraeianes 39°36 
Boilermakers, platers, riveters.... 39-22 
Bookkeepers, cashiers............- 47-42 
Brick and stone masons..........- 29-58 
Butchers and slaughterers; trim- 

TOTS M eee oe eee le leer 44-05 
Cabinet and furniture makers.... 40-30 
@arpenters iss: sans cee ee ee 34-85 
Chauffeurs, bus drivers........... 43-73 
Compositors; printers, n.8......... 46-28 
Conductors and motormen—street 

GAP USE Ecko s tise Sikes, oan s aiee 48-91 
Cooks SMe. cia touad odes 39-26 
Electricians and wiremen.......... 43°77 
Labourers and unskilled workers 

(not agricultural, mining or log- 

PANG VR oe Ua ae Siete ahulosci's Ware otters 32-62 
Locomotive engineers............. 47-89 
Locomotive firemen.............-- 40-45 
Longshoremen, stevedores......... 32-24 
Machine operators—boots and 

SNOGSEE sy Pete ogee etea ttre ohare 39-46 
Machinists) 2.125 aes deaieteit stele 40-80 
Mechantes...22h 3. daesce stb elade ce 41-75 
Miners—coal Jo) 5. ageten cs = once 29-00 
Moulders, coremakers, casters..... 33-89 
Other clerical (office clerks)....... 48-25 
Other machine operatives—in pulp 

and paper making!.............. 42-74 
Painters, decorators, glaziers...... 35-07 
Plasterers and lathers............. 28-70 
Plumbers, steam fitters, gas fitters 39-03 
Railway conductors—Steam rail- 

RVR VM cr obtee coc nimAns s slamiaceiaets 49-23 
Salesmen isco sew ae se a AL ee eee 46-23 
Sheet metal workers and tinsmiths 38-72 
Shippers wee eae sesso week 45-95 
Stationary enginemen............. 42-83 





Occupatiion 


—_—— | | —— i 
ey | eae 


Male—Cone. 









Stone cutters and dressers; monu- 
MeN LAL CAT VETS.) lacing seks: 


A ARLOLS saat c cle saincete) Mower cer atehevateislal ons 

Teachers—school..............-+: 

Teamsters, draymen, carriage 
drivers 


ee i 


Telegraph operators..............- 
Truck drivers 


Female 


IBoolkioind@ersen 2). hss tsisee satis mestey = 
Bookkeepers, cashiers.........-.-. 
Charworkers, cleaners...........-- 
Confectionery and biscuit makers. 
Domestic servants..............-- 
IDLERS KCTS) vete coc camo esis siete 
Furriers—fur 
BEVVEES ERY Ging Mee Uarree seme beerertels 
Hairdressers, manicurists......... 
Jroners and pressers............-+: 
Knitters and hosiery frame tenders 
Machine operators—boots and 


INETHINET Say hes. Nees Pee em eee eLe 
Nurses—graduate........--..0505- 
Other clerical (office clerks)...... 
Packers, wrappers, labellers....... 
Paper box, bag, and envelope mak- 

STB Ga Sh ae S/R URE Oe LAA Shelia 
SaleswOmeniaintcki.s gees shee bree et 
Sewers and sewing machinists— 

ShOp OF LACTOLY, avast a wea roe siete 
Spinnersi eA een. vw iealertanae 
Stenographers, typists............- 
Teachers—school.........-...-++- 
Telephone operators...........-.-- 
Wiartressestes nacanaina chem bee 
NVC OE Sint. ia) varhateie ie slaheenie a eretae 








1 Not including ‘‘Paper makers.”’ 





REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 


PERIOD JULY TO 


MPLOYMENT conditions, as indicated by 
the business transacted by the offices 

of the Employment Service of Canada during 
the quarter July to September, 1933, showed 
a gain over that of the corresponding quarter 
last year, as there was an increase of about 
5 per cent in both vacancies listed and place- 
ments effected. This gain was largely ac- 
counted for by the construction and main- 
tenance group, where placements were sub- 
stantially higher, due to work provided on 
highways and other government projects for 
the relief of unemployment, but was materially 
lessened by a heavy reduction in farming. 
Logging, services, mining and manufacturing 
also reported additional placements, the re- 
maining groups, transportation and trade, re- 
cording only nominal declines. Provincially, 
all except the Prairie Provinces reported in- 


SEPTEMBER, 1933 


creased vacancies and placements, the highest 
gain being in Ontario and the decline in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta about evenly 
distributed. 

From the chart on page 11/13, which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment Offices for the month of September, it 
will be noticed that the curves of vacancies 
and placements in relation to applications de- 
clined slightly during the first half of July; 
remained practically unchanged during the 
latter half of that month; pursued an upward 
trend during the first part of August; followed 
by a decline until the middle of September, 
when an upward course was again pursued, 
the level of each curve at the end of the 
quarter under review being about 2 points be- 
low that shown at the close of the correspond- 
ing period last year. During the period July 
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to September, 1933, there was an average of 
53-6 vacancies and 51:0 placements for each 
100 applications for employment, as compared 
with 58:0 vacancies and 55:4 placements for 
each 100 applications during the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the present quarter was 1,181, of 
applications registered 2,203 and of placements 
effected 1,123, in contrast with a daily aver- 


age of 1,123 vacancies, 1,935 applications and 
1,072 placements in regular and casual employ- 
ment during the corresponding quarter of 1982. 

During the three months, July to Septem- 
ber, 1933, the offices reported that they had 
made 91,035 references of persons to posi- 
tions and effected a total of 86,467 placements, 
of which 49,369 were in regular employment 
and 387,098 in casual work. Of the place- 
ments in regular employment, 37,180 were of 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 




















Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Placements Placements Placements Placements 
Industry m a 4 8 
Sel e/e)ala)2)4 babel! bs 

> —S O > ee Oo > —G © > fac] Ons 
Manufacturing .\. ) 0.000. ScuNecees Oy ee 19 2 16 48 3 45} 424] 385 18) 1,511; 995) 444 
Animalproductsiedible .i.2 voce sieielcs ost oleae eee alles el se Deel 1 13 TSR nets 58 29 29 
War and dts prodittte! 3), 5 5. 1/..5 oe Vee Ae ORE E LS. WEG. Le Siskale olf c al Mie Mace Alley cata e oceult 1 Line, 
Leather and’ its/products . osc syac ca ae sie WAS eH Iaee heed cote or ORM Rela 0) Gat 1 AUR aa 45 30 6 
Lumber and its products.................. 4 2 2 8 1 7 17 17 sesuspeede 80 50 22 
Musical instruments: 3): 2:0. 25 a ee HP ele ET os ere dg eo ec cd le edlabedlceials Catal (eal Digtiyiag 6 4 2 
Pilly -andipaper Products ss ee sea eed Lee ee eoais vie hee 1 Lor ae 99 97 4 134 46 66 
Ruobberiproductsze,, 0h. Mie, ae ee lees Hea ere rat oe yy See ES Cea DRPaene eel leeale ed 90 85 3 
Mextileproducts:es eae. wile ie eine 0 feet Std ne 2 63 44)...... 122 95 19 
Plant products edible...................-- AW Wepevan 1 yA fay 2 Ma 2 16 15 | eee 273) 164) 104 

Blant products; Me.sis, 95 5. Lies eee ere ee aie eee aree esate same. |S ace 8 LO Meter se 38 34 
Wood distillates aa tit ioc ae Men al rem Meer ak ko 0. can Ps BAR RT a ial Nine || alle Of 
Chemical and allied products: scjciuaen ets sacl leew abcd set |.csccstesereclessbes 26 735) BL 82 39 36 
Ciay; g1nss ald BLORO Ls Le ce ees le clot css oboe LUT ofabe nsf SARE yada 50 DO eee 37 21 15 
Mlectricicurrentyxe. sa. 26 sons. aa ee NE meal erties Ces OTN ced iain EO Rel 4 Al et eaodfe, 30 29 1 
Hlectric apparatus 1...) 2/51. LAS ESS He es Wat rakatovell etoedl o).' Dee 1 48 (|| ect 95 76 15 
Tron and steel products................00. DDI ciety 12 29 1] 28 43 39 2} 322) 209 102 
INon-ferrous métaliproductasate Mia enon atone oh apmaepatichced ci BL Lie cael Sade. dice, Wi Ie oll teal [Ek a hae ee 21 17 4 
Mineraliproductsay eu cae. sae setae sete eel atapeepe all ta aati |e ah Ot, Re 5 22 9 12 48 34 14 
Miscellaneous 2) nee eu a ehh Oe) eR Mae NT nana eC hd Hal lV a ih 14 14th Rahee 29 27 2 
Diogsim ia ii Meee een ih eae eta eM Ue ae 116 66 5} 227) = 218 1; 433] 392]...... 1,442) 1,271 41 
MP ISMN YG AG FLAC AI | es a as Nee Ler araeee Mts 2 | oo ole 5 lis sian Sela hirds claew bide tae AL Re Oma doom ab erbas 1 Dera serats 
MarmMing oA) voi sae ee eae een ee 17 16 1 11 a 41 127) 116 8| 2,825] 2,107) 703 
Minin gees ee eee Oe ee ri dll eeaeteleos| Atos. ene oe | Race 17 tLe | ear pees 52 89 1 
ORL Fy aida S dee so: arn puree eine ate wren tn MMS ss aaa delete ey, dee gud tut ae LMiae” oe Mileage a 
Mlotalle Ores. coc7..cuh . suai coke oo em. oa Lalas al eed comes 13 13) phe 52 89 1 
Non-metallic ores............eseeccceees: ai (aes Sms et OR ALS aR eee 4 UNS Pay Pa kek NM ip irra ee ie 
‘Communication............00ccccccceecccs 1 1 OECD Ge Pe ab re NT age mt Pa WV ES De OLA DY 2 1 1 
‘Transportation (0) ay, Sa en oe Dee 39} 118 5 Bi petenss 261 56) = 202 
Forwarding and storage 1 ifs IN aes 18 4 Ale get ae 225 26] 196 
Railway Sia sigh bjallal otal trata el cl eater ony) ste atetencicy erteraue | etorconey ante T's so « 130 39 Oat I el er 4 2 2 
puiering and stevedoring Faust eee Ieee ee soa oes Ut Nae | 4 1 Aili. < ayerca 82 28 4 
BEES Peadicnsiav aatele wists Bg Or ule See me Mel eee EAL. sp «<2 |'s cia slay saline tele ease cle ac shel is uaeth eda blade ot iene 
ences and Maintenance........... 428) 707) 1,721) 1,780; 186] 1,594) 990} 968]  12/19,845] 7,092/12,563 
UL BY ois sheforsieie olavalel cir) eielals| “yaleieia stars eariaeya| Seen | estteteal|"« + -eshel 1 Aline llc aces «| eee [ce et ees 107 92 10 
HighwaysiQle CNL aoe uae 2,415} 707] 1,708) 1,661 81] 1,580 31 20 15, 886) 4,598/11, 215 
Buildingtand other {heey eee Wii eens 13 112} 105 Z|. 959). .937 12) 3,852} 2,402] 1,338 
Services fs) 60s 2h AE 2 pai PR 886] 187) 594; 1,192} 201] 981] 6,582] 3,796] 1,010/10, 429 4,178) 4,794 
Governmental Ui AO Mote) Ue! al aa 18 1 17 Tel Patan 13 76 HAG Re ele 690} 218) 468 
Hotel and restaurant.................000. 16 7 5 42 24 17} = 244 198 11 891 VW 189 
Professional... re} kk ees dee 50 11 36 5 1 4 101 86 il 282 126 141 
Recreational::..c sshsiicsaee ub ae en, 5 2 S| vets | eee eeceise ay i Slee lia 6 122i sed 8b 
Personahy. 2.500: 3 Seta), Seen eee ee 108 1 108 1 GSA ce ta 162 339) 152 146} 1,921 201) 1,692 
Households}: boewenchenmed. one 688 164 425 G69 176 785| 5,799! 3,267 849} 6,297) 2,920) 2,119 
Farm household: nce crc ce ene eee 1 |) ee 1 ie RAR PRRs 3 |e, SAU RPA MRE eel IRE se 27 14} 2yets2 
TRrad G44 S844 ae diars Meche Aecctoe, oan cet 45 9 34 12 2 10} 341) 218 46| $16) 207) 694 
Hetailes Goi, ac avah tates hi ee ie ae ney, ee 42 9 31 10 2 8 128 77 42| 792) 181] 597 
Wholesale ie. eat etek sae DEPRES Ol 54's See 3 | a Se yy Pals} 141 4 124 26 97 
MIAN CO goss shal stalatieteoreen eee ae |) sisvases 4 Rese. 2 9 Siz eye 68 7 62 
AML Industries 5:0 ofe eat tices mil ean 3,525] 995] 2,376) 3,424) 656] 2,750) 8,928] 5,906 1, 094/37, 352)16, 004/19, 505 
Mon NERD. SRO ey Oe OES a AS DATs 801} 1,872) 2,408 455] 1,945] 2,639] 2,340 169} 29, 408) 12, 085/16, 906 
Women Bice ete Es Naan ye baad eae 808 194 504} 1,016 201 805} 6,289] 3,566 925] 7,944 - 919 2, 599 
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men and 12,189 of women, while casual work 
was found for 29,791 men and 7,307 women. 
Records for the corresponding quarter of 1932 
showed 82,490 placements, of which 45,376 
were in regular employment and 37,114 in 
casual work. Applications for employment 
during the period under review were received 
from 132,123 men and 37,441 women, a total 
of 169.564, in contrast with a registration of 
148,944 persons during the same period in 1932. 


Employers notified the Service during the 
quarter July to September, 1933, of 90,888 
vacancies, of which 67,703 were for men and 
23,185 for women, as compared with 86,425 
opportunities for work during the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail-of the transactions of the 
Employment Offices for the month of Sep- 
tember, 1933. 


‘SSERVICE BY INDUSTRIES—JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1933 





Manitoba Saskatchewan 








Placements Placements 








Vacancies 
Regular 
Casual 
Vacancies 
Vacancies 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
OCTOBER, 1933 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


Te employment situation at the end of 

October was reported by the Superinten- 
dents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows :— 


Farmers were busily engaged in fall plough- 
ing and in gathering the root crop in the 
Maritime Provinces. In Nova Scotia, due to 
excessive rain, the potato crop was only fair, 
but better conditions in this line were noted in 
New Brunswick, potatoes there being in some 
localities 25 per cent better than those of last 
year, with no blight or rot. Fishing was some- 
what hampered by severe storms; neverthe- 
less, catches were fair. Other than the re- 
pairing and building of camps and the place- 
ment of a few pulpwood cutters, activity in 
logging was at a standstill, although indica- 
tions appeared brighter for more extensive 
operations in the near future. Mines in the 
New Glasgow area operated from one to 6 
days per week, with conditions reported .as 
slightly better, while those in Cape Breton 
and vicinity worked 4 to 6 days. A metal 
mine in the latter district, which had ceased 
operations when the price of its product 
dropped too low to admit of profitable mining, 
was making a test shipment of concentrates 
to Ottawa, and it was hoped that the result 
of the test might show how this ore could 
be treated profitably by a new process. If SO, 
the probabilities were that the mine would be 
reopened shortly, which would be of great 
benefit to many workmen in that district. Oil 
companies reported business slow, due to the 
partial cessation of automobile traffic, but 
sugar refineries were busy, also bakers and 
confectioners, the later busily preparing for 
the Christmas trade. Steel plants were also 
slightly more active. Large business projects 
already underway were progressing favour- 
ably, while a fair number of mechanics and 
unskilled workers were employed on small 
dwellings and minor repair jobs. Highway, 
street and sewer construction also continued as 
a relief measure. Passenger traffic by railway 
and automobile was somewhat slow, but there 
was a fairly heavy movement of freight, both 
by rail and water, this consisted chiefly of 
lumber, flour and potatoes. Trade was fair. 
There was a continued demand for domestics 
and charworkers, and placements made 
accordingly. 

There were practically no orders received 
for farm help in the Province of Quebec, nor 
was there any demand for miners. Logging, 
however, showed a revival of business as 


camps were being reopened. Manufacturing, 
in Hull, showed an increase in the number of 
workers employed. In Montreal, clothing, 
boots and shoes and textiles were active, but 
metallurgy and rubber were quiet. In Quebec 
City, the principal industries, leather and fur, 
were busy, with conditions reported satisfac- 
tory in all lines at Sherbrooke. Building 
construction was dull for the most part, 
only a few men being engaged in this line 
of work, but over 5,000 workers were em- 
ployed by the Municipality of Montreal on 
relief projects. Trade was fair. Orders for 
domestics were numerous and applicants were 
registered in large numbers, but wages offered 
were much reduced. 


Few calls were reported for farm help in 
Ontario and these consisted chiefly of apple 
pickers and choremen. Due to the facts that 
some men were financially unable to pay their 
transportation to logging camps and_ that 
others were unwilling to accept piece work 
rates offered and entertained the hope of 
obtaining employment in other lines of in- 
dustry, orders for pulpwood cutters in some 
districts remained unfilled. However, the 
majority of points were gradually receiving 
their complement of workers. In the Sudbury 
district approximately 900 men were engaged, 
compared with less than 300 last season, all 
camps there being well manned, with only a 
few replacements made as occasion arose. In 
this district, also, mining was very active, 
ali companies working as formerly reported. 
No vital change was noted in manufactur- 
ing, except amongst a few firms which were 
more busily engaged in preparing for Christ- 
mas orders. Manufacturers of foodstuffs and 
distilleries reported business good, while sugar 
refineries and textiles were also busy. Steel 
and iron industries were fairly well employed 
and at Oshawa, men were being referred daily 
to the automobile factories. At Windsor, how- 
ever, employment conditions in that particular 
industry appeared none too bright, as all fac- 
tories there were soon expected to close for 
an indefinite pericd, or until work on the new 
models was forthcoming. Many other indus- 
tries throughout the Province continued to 
operate with reduced staffs. Relief work on 
various government and municipal projects 
was still the main channel of labour provided 
for the majority of unemployed, building con- 
struction being quiet and taking care of only 
a few of those seeking positions. Boat move- 
ments of grain remained fairly steady at Fort 
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William, but not with the rush of former 
years at the approaching close of navigation. 
All railways running out of St. Thomas were 
busy, and the men who were working were 
making good time. A large number of brake- 
men and firemen, however, were still idle. In- 
dustrial conditions showed little change in the 
women’s division, their only opportunity being 
in the domestic field, where orders are plenti- 
ful but wages low. Difficulty was still found 
in getting cooks and cooks-general who were 
experienced workers. 

A slight decrease was noticeable in the de- 
mand for farm help in the Prairie Provinces, 
although it was good for the season of the 
year and there was little or no difficulty in 
meeting it. A large number of enquiries was 
reported regarding the Farm Labour Relief 
Scheme. More men were moving to the 
logging camps and it was expected that this 
increase would continue. Small mines were 
not busy, but improvement was noted at the 
larger centres with the coming of colder 
weather and although the mining industry was 
a considerable way from having reached its 
maximum output, orders showed a gradual 
increase. Manufacturing was quiet. Some 
building construction was under way at Winni- 
peg and Edmonton, but, throughout the three 
provinces, the main source of work offered 
was that provided by the government or 
the municipalities on the various relief pro- 
grams. Wholesalers, particularly in Winnipeg, 
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reported a fairly steady call for groceries, 
drygoods and footwear, but other lines were 
rather quiet. Retail trade showed little 
change. Requests for day workers in the 
Women’s Division were substantially fewer in 
the larger cities, but a better demand existed 
for general domestics: this was easily met. 

With the approach of winter there were 
fewer requests for farm workers in British 
Columbia. Apple picking was nearing com- 
pletion and all men experienced in this line 
were immediately placed. Harvesting the 
beet crop in the Ladner district had been held 
up on account of heavy rains. Both salmon 
and herring fishing were good at Nanaimo, 
but no demand for fishermen. There was little 
movement of labour in connection with the 
lumber camps in operation, but sawmills con- 
tinued to operate steadily, although many of 
the shingle mills were running on short time. 
Mining was active at Prince Rupert and 
Nelson, but quieter at Nanaimo. Apart from 
additions and improvements to smaller build- 
ings, little building construction was in evi- 
dence. Relief work on highways and other 
government projects continued. Work on the 
waterfronts at the various ports was also less 
active, although lumber shipments at Vic- 
toria were good. Trade was dull. There were 
still many applicants registered in the 
women’s division for whom no positions could 
be found, thus adding to the already large 
number receiving relief, 


Family Allowances in France 


A recent French decree prescribed that the 
Act of March, 1982, relating to family allow- 
ances (Lanour GaAzerTe, May, 1932, page 542) 
should come into force for the mining, metal, 
chemical, textile, building and public works 
industries on October 1, 1933, and for the 
tulle and mechanical lace-making industries 
on January 1, 1934. A further decree which 
will cover most other industries is now in pre- 
paration. The application of the Act to com- 
merce and agriculture will not be considered 
till later. 

The Minister of Labour, after consultation 
with the local committees and the National 
Committee on Family Allowances, has issued 
a number of Orders fixing the minimum rates 
of allowances for the different departments. 
For the funds of the Paris area the minimum 
rate of allowances was fixed, as follows: 1.20 
francs a day, or 30 francs a month, for fam- 
ilies of workers and salaried employees with 
one dependent child; 2.80 francs a day, or 70 
francs a month, for families having two de- 
pendent children; 4.80 francs a day, or 120 
francs a month, for those with three depen- 
dent children; 8 francs a day, or 200 francs 


a month, for those with four dependent 
children; and 3.20 francs a day, or 80 
francs a month, for each dependent child 
after the fourth. 





Safety Trophy for Industry in Quebec 


The Province of Quebec Safety League, at 
a meeting held at Three Rivers in October, 
decided to organize a special effort to prevent 
industrial accidents in the province. On be- 
half of the provincial government, the Hon. 
C. J. Arcand, Minister of Labour, offered a 
trophy to be awarded to the company having 
the least loss of time from accidents. Mr. 
M. O. E. Sharpe, a member of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, stated that acci- 
dents reported to the Commission had in- 
creased 50 per cent during the past three 
months as compared with the corresponding 
period in 1932. He declared that if condi- 
tions should not improve, it would become 
necessary to distribute the cost of these acci- 
dents in such a manner that “ safe’ employers 
would not be obliged to pay for the careless- 
ness of those who were responsible for the 
increase. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN 
SEPTEMBER, 19335 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on October 1 was 8,240, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 834,348 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for September was 1,762, having an aggre- 
gate membership of 149,310 persons, It should 


be understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives: 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada showing the number 
of applications for work, the existing vacancies: 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value: 
of permits granted during the period for vari- 
ous classes of building construction, these- 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre-- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of October, 1933, as 
Reported by Employers 


Industrial employment at the beginning of 
October showed its sixth consecutive monthly 
increase, according to statements received by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 8,240 
firms, whose staffs aggregated 834,348 persons, 
as compared with 816,458 in the preceding 
month. Activity has frequently declined be- 
tween September and October in the twelve 
years of the record, the change, on the average, 
being a fractional reduction; the gain this year 
is therefore unusually interesting, particularly 
so because it is the largest advance reported 
on October 1 since the record was commenced 
in 1921. The index (based upon the average 
for the calendar year 1926 as 100) stood at 
90-4 on October 1, 1933, compared with 88-5 
on September 1, 1933, and 86-7 on October 1, 
1932. On the same date in the eleven preced- 
ing years, the index was as follows:—1931, 
103°9; 1930, 116-2; 1929, 125-6; 1928, 118-8; 
1927, 110-3;' 1926, 106-5; '1925, ‘99-5; 1924, 
95:0; 1923, 100-7; 1922, 95-8 and 1921, 91-3. 

The continuous recovery that has character- 
ized employment since April has resulted in the 
re-instatement of approximately 134,000 per- 
sons by the employers making returns, an aver- 
age of more than 16 per establishment during 
the six months. This decided improvement in 
business among the co-operating firms has no 
doubt also been accompanied by important 
gains among the smaller firms in the industries 
covered, as well as among employers in the 
industries for which no statistics are available, 


so that the number of workers obtaining em-- 
ployment in this general expansion of indus-- 
trial activity must greatly exceed the 134,000" 
mentioned above. The Bureau’s index of em- 
ployment has risen from 76:0 on April 1 to: 
20-4 on October 1, an advance of 14-4 points 
or 18-9 per cent in six months. Only in 1928: 
and 1929 out of the twelve years for which 
comparable data exist, were there larger in- 
creases in the corresponding six months, while 
last year a decline of nearly three points had’ 
been indicated between April and October. 

The most pronounced increase since Septem- 
ber 1 was in highway construction, but there 
were important gains in logging, mining and 
trade, while shipping was also brisker. The: 
improvement in mining and trade was more 
pronounced than on October 1 in any earlier: 
year of the record; that in logging was greater 
than in 1930, 1931 or 1932. On the other hand, 
services, building and railway construction, and 
communications were slacker, the declines in 
most of these industries being seasonal in 
character. There was also a slight reduction. 
in factory employment, the first indicated since 
the beginning of the year, due in the main to: 
seasonal curtailment in fish-preserving and 
lumber factories. 


Employment by Provinces 


As on the same date in 1932, firms in the- 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia 
showed decreases, but in Quebec, Ontario and! 
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the Prairie Provinces the trend was upward, 
the largest advances taking place in the Prairie 
area. 
_ Maritime Provinces—A slight decline was 
indicated in the Maritime Provinces, where 
the 576 co-operating employers reduced their 
payrolls from 64,115 persons on September 1, 
to 63,502 at the beginning of October, This 
shrinkage involved a much smaller number of 
workers than that recorded at the same date 
of last year, when the index was several points 
lower than on October 1, 1933. Manufactur- 
ing, mainly of lumber products, construction 
and services reported the bulk of the decrease 
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ing month took place chiefly in manufactur- 
ing (notably of textile products), in logging, 


shipping, highway construction and retail trade. 


On the other hand, building and railway con- 
struction showed curtailment; within the 
manufacturing group, pulp and paper factories 
were decidedly slacker. Statistics were com- 
piled from 2,009 firms in Quebec with 240,778 
workers, compared with 235,148 at the be- 
ginning of September. A much less extensive 
advance had been noted on October 1, 1982, 
when the index was lower. 

Ontario—The trend was again upward in 
Ontario, according to 3,629 employers of 337,258 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 


they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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as compared with September 1, 1933, while 
there were gains in logging, mining, shipping 
and trade. 

Quebec—There was a further increase in 
Quebec, the sixth recently recorded. During 
the months since April 1, over 42,800 workers 
have been added to the staffs of the firms 
furnishing data to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, an increase which compared very 
favourably with that of only some 2,000 re- 
corded in the same period in 1932; the con- 
tinuously upward movement in the last six 
months has extended over a longer period 
than in any other year since 1926. The ad- 
vance indicated on October 1 over the preced- 


persons, or 5.749 more than in the preceding 
month, As in Quebec, the improvement on 
October 1 continued the favourable movement 
in evidence during the last six months, some 
42.900 employees having been reinstated by 
the co-operating establishments since April 1. 
This expansion is in marked contrast to the 
decline of over 19,000 workers reported in the 
payrolls of the firms whose returns were re- 
ceived in the corresponding six months of last 
year. A smaller gain over the preceding 
months had been reported on October 1, 1932, 
and employment was then in less volume. 
Manufacturing as a whole (particularly of tex- 
tile and canned products) logging, highway 


construction and retail trade showed height- 
ened activity, as compared with September 1, 
1933, while employment decreased in iron and 
steel plants, transportation, building and rail- 
way construction and services. 

Prairie Provinces—There was a further in- 
crease in employment in the Prairie Provinces 
at the beginning of October, being the sixth 
consecutive gain indicated; nearly 25,200 per- 
sons have been added to the payrolls of the 
reporting employers during this period of re- 
covery. The improvement since the begin- 
ning of September occurred mainly in high- 
way construction, coal-mining, steam railway 
operation and trade. Manufacturing showed 
little general change, while hotels and restau- 
rants released employees, owing to the close 
of the tourist season. Returns for the date 
under review were received from 1,210 firms 
with an aggregate working force of 122,685 
employees, compared with 112,878 on Septem- 
ber 1. An increase had also been recorded at 
the beginning of October in 1932, but this in- 
volved a smaller number of workers and the 
index was then lower. 

British Columbia—Employment in British 
Columbia showed curtailment, mainly in manu- 
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facturing (a result of the completion of the 
fish-canning season), while transportation and 
services also released employees. On the other 
hand, logging, mining and trade reported 
ereater activity. Data were tabulated from 
816 employers, whose payrolls declined from 
72,808 persons on September 1, to 70,125 at 
the beginning of October. Losses on a much 
smaller scale were registered on October 1, 
1932, but the index then was a few points 
lower. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment was downward in 
Quebec City, Hamilton and Vancouver, but 
upward in Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa and 
Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities, while 
in Winnipeg practically no general change took 
place. 

Montreal—For the seventh consecutive 
month, there was a large increase in employ- 
men* in Montreal, where the 1,143 co-operat- 
ing establishments employed 128,345 persons, 
or 4,392 more than on September 1. The 
advances recorded since March 1 have pro- 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AKEAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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STITT nn en nn eT STEEN 


Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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vided work for nearly 17,600 extra persons, 
contrasting favourably with the decline of over 
2,600 employees in the staffs of the firms 
reporting for the same period in 1982. Manu- 
facturing showed the greatest gain on October 
1, as compared with September, but there was 
also improvement in transportation, construc- 
tion, services and trade; within the manufac- 
turing group, textile, vegetable food, tobacco 
and beverage and iron and steel factories 
indicated considerable expansion. Smaller ad- 
vances had been noted on the corresponding 
date of last year, but the index of employment 
was then fractionally higher. 

Quebec—Activity in Quebec declined at the 
beginning of October, 157 workers having been 
laid off since September 1 by the 156 em- 
ployers whose returns were compiled, and who 
had 12,409 on their paylists on the date under 
review. There were seasonal losses in services, 
and construction and manufactures were also 
slacker. The index was lower than at the 
beginning of October, 1932, when a larger de- 
crease had been reported. 

Toronto—Further expansion was indicated 
in Toronto, according to 1,219 firms employing 
108,735 persons, compared with 105,746 in their 


last report. Manufacturing (particularly of 
textile, electrical apparatus, iron and _ steel, 
rubber, lumber and animal food products) was 
much busier, and services and trade also ab- 
sorbed more workers. Smaller additions to 
staffs had been reported on October 1 a year 
ago, but employment generally was then at a. 
rather higher level. 


Otitawa.—Construction was not so. active, 
while manufacturing and transportation showed 
small gains. The forces of the 157 employers 
furnishing data aggregated 11,871 workers, or 
47 more than on September 1. The index of 
employment was slightly lower than on the 
same date in 1932, when a large reduction had 
been indicated. 


Hamilton—A decrease occurred in manufac- 
turing in Hamilton, largely in iron and steel 
factories, while textiles were more active. The 
non-manufacturing industries, however, showed 
on the whole only minor changes. Statements 
were tabulated from 243 firms with 23,733 
employees, compared with 24,443 in the pre- 
ceding month. The index number at the be- 
ginning of October of last year was higher; 
little general change had then been reported. 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


ny 
TEESE eee kvm OOa0=~=oouoaoeaEeEe==EeEeeEeaePpamapemSes=_ eee 


ef ee es sma ea a a | 


—_— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
OU 1922 F eee inctess OS a5; VR eeee, cae sate 100-4 
Ocul 19232 peels ces 1000) PAs ek sate 99-6 
OCtyh, W924. 2 es 5). 94-9 99-9 95-5 
Octal 19255 oF see as, 100-7 101-4 99-2 
Octnilg 1920) 2186 teem 105-7 106-3 102-9 
OeteT 192 78). Sette: 108-6 121-8 110-2 
OctNt, 1928) sens ea 114:3 131-0 117-0 
OCs Ml, 1929... avec: - 120-5 131-7 126-3 
Ooty, 198085 cides oles 114-1 138°3 116-2 
Ocwiay 193s asks. 97-3 124-2 107-3 
Pane ile hOa2 lar aeclers ss 88-0 100-8 99-6 
Bie esa estes 5 sys 87-4 100-9 97°8 
IMaG aH canese bes o.8 89-8 101-9 97-8 
AMIN Alin es oa sears mrne ae 91-2 102-0 97-8 
Nea AM is sh sledetavenaysus's» 91-1 104-0 97-5 
PATIO BE isps lark eee cates we. 91-7 105-6 96-8 
AG: WOW sig bios ere 88-6 104-8 94-6 
PARMA RILL Het rors eh tt: § aay 85-5 101-0 92-3 
DED CMe cicinns sass. 86-3 105-8 91-6 
OC GRR EL fan ticicett aea sats 88-0 100-2 93-5 
INO Veale a since as 84-8 98-5 92-5 
TE SCHMLA (hy aibays Bialeetas we 85-1 95-9 91-2 
ART pt SUB CARPET Ry oe 77-5 92-6 86-5 
DA ely Sie meee Cea 76-1 88-9 84-7 
ite pba seh oth le ub lain» 75-8 92-3 84-4 
Y\cagerh Se ee nes oa 76-4 92-7 85-0 
VERVE iss ar take cere sisy=" 79°5 93-7 85-6 
Bias) EI ee Sk ae 80-6 96-8 86-5 
piety Ce IS eae 81-5 99-4 87-7 
TNTECS 04 A eon oe Mtge 82-4 99-5 86-9 
SOMO ctag ucts hayes. 2- 84-4 99-7 88-4 
OCR aad neers Ps: 87-3 98-3 90-9 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at Oct. 1, 
Oe et Sy. ke: 15-4 1-5 13-0 


Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
LIBS Ue GS ad DR IRB op RG NR 101-1 87-2 
112-4 OBO) iva ON aria 91-5 87-9 
107-3 Sai ile seam eee sects 88-1 90-0 
108-4 92-9 94-4 91-5 98-6 
106-0 104-9 103-3 107-4 103-6 
117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-5 96-1 80-9 96-4 99-7 
108-9 91-3 83-5 92-5 91-1 
104-5 90-2 81-4 89-6 90-1 
96:6 90:4 80:4 88-5 87-8 
101-7 87-4 89°83 86-8 87-8 
102-5 86-9 88:3 86-1 87-6 
100-9 84:9 91-0 85-2 89-4 
99-3 84-4 89-6 87-0 88-7 
97-6 80-6 80-0 86-0 87-9 
98-0 77-1 71-8 85-1 89-0 
94-4 77-6 58-7 85:6 88-5 
94-1 77-8 62-5 84-3 87-9 
92-6 76-6 63-7 82-2 85-8 
85-8 70-7 63-9 80-8 82-5 
85-7 70°4 67-2 77-8 81-2 
85-5 70:8 70°5 78-0 80-5 
85-3 70°9 79-0 78:0 79-0 
87-2 69-4 80-6 77-0 79-2 
91-1 75-6 78-9 79-4 81-9 
91-5 77-2 80-5 80-3 83°4 
92-7 77-5 80-9 81-7 85-2 
93-1 77-7 76-2 82-2 87-4 
93-2 75-4 77-6 82-3 85-9 
1-4 2-8 1-2 4-] 3-2 


Nore.—The “‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
There was an increase in the number em- 
ployed in the Border Cities, occurring mainly 
in the automobile and allied trades. One 
hundred and_ thirty-seven establishments 
recorded 9,931 employees, as against 9,759 on 
September 1. A very large decline had been 
reported on October 1, 1932, when employ- 
ment was in smaller volume. 

Winnipeg—Little general change was shown 
in Winnipeg on October 1, when the 395 co- 
operating firms employed 34,352 workers, or 
practically the same number as in the pre- 
ceding month. Manufacturing and transporta- 
tion were rather less active, while construction 
and trade showed improvement. The situation 
at the beginning of October of a year ago had 
also remained practically the same as in the 
month before, but the index then was higher 
than on the date under review. 

Vancouver—There was a loss in employ- 
ment in Vancouver, according to 350 em- 
ployers with 26,712 persons on their payrolls, 
compared with 27,026 on September 1. Manu- 
facturing reported a decline, and there was a 


however, showed improvement, and trade was 
rather brisker. A smaller reduction. on the 
whole had been recorded on October 1, 1982, 
when the index stood at 88-5, as compared 
with 85:9 at the beginning of October of the 
present year. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 2 


Manufacturing 


There was a slight slowing-up in factory 
employment on October 1, when the 5,008. 
co-operating establishments reported 430,743 
operatives, or 880 fewer than on September 1. 
The decline was mainly due to seasonal cur- 
tailment in fish-preserving, sawmilling and 
iron and steel plants, while pulp and paper 
mills also released employees. The losses in 
fish canneries, following a very active season, 
were unusually large, but those in the lum- 
ber and iron and steel divisions involved fewer 
workers than has generally been the case at 
the beginning of October in the last twelve 
years. On the other hand, vegetable food, 
rubber, textiles, tobacco and beverage, elec- 
trical apparatus and miscellaneous manufac- 











falling-off in transportation; construction, tures afforded increased employment, the 
TaBLe IIJI.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
All in- Manu- ‘ mite Commu-| Trans- Con- ; 
dustries | facturing Logging | Mining nications | portation | struction Services | Trade 
91-3 88-0 86-8 100-8 90-3 101-2 87-4 87-3 91-7 
95-8 93-8 76-0 105-8 88-3 105-3 102-0 85-2 91-2 
100-7 99-4 93-0 109-7 91-6 107-3 105-4 95-1 92-5 
95-0 92-7 96-4 103-6 95-5 100-7 96°6 96-1 92-4 
99-5 98-8 89-4 100-6 98-1 102-8 104-1 100-6 95°9 
106-5 104-6 82-9 105-0 103-4 107-4 126-9 105-8 101-0 
110-3 106-4 96-8 111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 
118-8 115-7 98-5 LD il 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
125-6 120-2 117-1 126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
116-2 107-8 70-8 118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
103-9 91-8 42-2 108-2 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 120-8 
91-6 83-9 68-7 105-1 98-1 85-6 104-8 114-4 125-7 
89-7 85-9 68-5 102-4 97-3 83-4 90-4 112-1 117-2 
88-7 87-0 60-6 101-1 95-2 81-9 83-3 114-7 113-6 
87-5 87-3 31-1 101-0 93-9 81-9 79-9 113-9 114°3 
87-5 85-8 32-5 97-9 94-1 84-3 83-2 114-7 116-2 
89-1 86-0 37-9 96-8 94-1 85-5 92-9 116-8 116-1 
88-7 85-4 34-2 95-0 93-1 85-9 93-3 119-9 115-4 
86°3 82-6 29°1 94-8 93-5 85-3 90-0 117-0 113-8 
86-0 83-1 26-0 96-5 92-9 86-5 84-4 119-4 113-1 
86-7 84-1 28-4 98-2 91-2 87-2 84-3 109-8 114-5 
84-7 81-7 37-9 101-2 89-6 84-5 77-9 106-5 115-4 
83-2 80-3 56-2 99-9 89-3 83-9 67-6 103-7 117-8 
78:5 74-4 74-5 96-9 87-5 78-3 58-5 102-2 119-6 
77-0 75-0 67°3 94-0 85-7 75-0 56-2 104-2 109-4 
76-9 75-8 57-1 94-6 85-6 74-1 56-5 102-9 107-3 
76-0 76-0 35-6 91-4 84-5 74-2 54-7 102-5 107-6 
77-6 76-8 35-1 89-9 83-7 78-9 60-8 99-9 108-6 
80-7 80-7 40-7 91-4 83-2 79-0 67-8 106-2 109-1 
84-5 83-0 49-5 93-1 84-0 80-5 78-2 111-5 111-8 
87-1 85-2 48-9 97-4 83-6 81-2 88-4 111-8 110-5 
88-5 86-8 48-3 100-4 83-8 82-5 88-4 113-8 111-8 
90-4 86-7 64-7 105-8 82-5 82:7 97-0 108-1 115-0 
Relative Weight of Em- 
ployment by Industries 
agtat Oct) 1, 19saee. s268 100-0 51-6 2-1 5-8 2-6 11:6 13-5 2-6 10-2 


E.—The ‘Relative Weight”’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the: 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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seasonal gain in textiles being greater than 
the average for October 1. 

The small falling-off noted on the date under 
review is the first interruption in the series of 
advances which, extending from January 1 
to September 1, resulted in the index of fac- 
tory employment being 12-4 points higher 
on the latter than the former date; in spite 
of the minor reduction recorded in the present 
report, this index was 12-3 points, or 16°5 
per cent, higher on October 1 than at the 
beginning of the year. This improvement 
over January compares very favourably with 
the fractional gain that occurred between 
January 1 and October 1 in 1982, with the 
decline of nearly two points between those 
two dates in 1931 and with the increase of 
only 1-3 points in 1930. 

Animal Products—Edible—There were losses 
in dairies and fish-preserving establishments, 


those in the latter being especially pro- 
nounced following an unusually active sea- 
son. Statistics were received from 242 manu- 
facturers, employing 19,940 persons, as com- 
pared with 23,356 in the preceding month. 
This contraction, which was most pronounced 
in British Columbia, was on a much greater 
scale than that registered on the corresponding 
date of last year, when the index was practic- 
ally the same as on October 1, 1933. 


Leather and Products—Following eight 
months of steadily imcreasing activity, there 
was a minor curtailment in the leather indus- 
try on October 1, footwear factories showing 
small reductions in staffs, while miscellaneous 
leather goods afforded slightly more employ- 
ment. The 256 employers making returns re- 
ported 20,252 workers, or 40 fewer than on Sep- 
tember 1. A rather larger decline had been 
noted at the beginning of October of a year 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES BY MAIN 
DIVISIONS (AVERAGE 1926=100) 








: 'Relative | Oct. 1, 
Industries Weicht 1933 
Manuiaeturing iene. seen Ene ae SOM 51-6 86-7 
Animal products—edible....... Si 4.0 2-4 109-2 
Huranadsproducts..cas-. heen eee 2 99-5 
Leather and products............... 2-4 100-1 
Boots and shoes...............0..5- 1-7 107-5 
Lumber,and products ....4s2.-a9-¢ on 4-0 63-9 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-2 54-4 
UPHITULe tee. ce ae ee eee “7 71-7 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 87-6 
Musical instruments................. “1 29-8 
Plant products—edible.............. 4-1 119-6 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-4 88-0 
IPulpand paper... cess eee ae 2-8 76-8 
IRApeNr PrOdACts ys.) sac. eee eae +9 100-8 
Printing and publishing............ 2-7 98-6 
Rubber products: 10... eeeee.eeh eae 1:3 86-2 
Textileproducts; 04a.) seen 10-6 104-5 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4-0 114-3 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1-9 81-2 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 9 125-8 
Silllcanasille COOdstetees: lca “9 413-3 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-3 118-2 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-2 93-5 
Other textile products............. 1-1 86-9 
PRlantwproducts (nies eerie arene. 1-8 117-0 
TODaCCOns os sea eee ae oe a 1:1 111-5 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 124-5 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 1 112-2 
‘Chemicals and allied products....... 1:0 111-4 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 8 64-0 
Electric current... ae mae aaee 1-7 112-2 
Hlectrical apparatus.............----. 1-2 95-7 
Tron and steel products.............. 9-8 62-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-0 66-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 9 65-8 
Agricultural implements........... +3 25-3 
and VeUicles: coat ene 4-6 64-2 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-1 65-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 2 47-5 
Heating appliances seman me ccae s\n 5 89-9 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 4 54-7 
Foundry and machine’ shop 
DLOUUCES ane tease Meee ieee oe “4 65-0 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-5 68-1 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-7 91-6 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1:5 128-2 
Miscellaneous. .cnim sae meee: 5 104-1 
DAL UROUSET LES « vo 5's carte «eRe te rey one 100-0 90-4 


RAR ede Pea) Ike een) ee Ee EE 





Sept. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1; Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 
1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 
86-8 84-1 91-8 107-8 120-2 115-7 
127-4 109-7 102-8 111-7 117-1 119-6 
101-5 88-6 91-2 107-5 103-1 99-5 
100-2 90-6 92-0 86-7 97-7 96-4 
108-2 97-4 100-7 88-4 LOOM 7 Ft | Sees 
66-5 58-1 72-9 92-4 116-6 117-6 
58-9 46-6 60-6 83-4 114-7 116-3 
70-5 72-9 98-2 110-1 125-4 120-0 
87-0 82-2 90-6 106-2 - 115-8 118-7 
29-6 48-5 66-4 73°3 101-8 112-6 
115-2 121-0 116-5 143-1 134-8 121-5 
89-5 87-3 96-9 108-6 114-2 109-0 
79°3 73-4 86-6 104-4 111-9 112-6 
102-3 99-7 99-5 109-8 116-8 120-8 
98-7 101-7 109-7 113-9 116-3 110-8 
84-2 81-0 94-4 107°9 137-2 135-2. 
101-5 98-6 06-2 99-3 106-9 105-2 
115-2 105-0 95-3 92-8 102-2 109-4 
82-8 75-7 75-1 84-3 96-5 101-9 
126-0 109-8 99-1 86-3 98-5 106-7 
397-9 378°5 330-8 293-0 PARSNIP etter ek 
113-9 110-0 105-7 104-9 115-4 105-2 
89-0 92-1 95-4 106-9 107-6 106-5 
81-3 80-9 86-8 89-4 105-1 110:5 
109°3 115-2 111-6 128-0 128-2 121-5 
105-5 109-8 102-7 114-9 TTS FHee. ee 
113-2 122-7 124-4 148-8 PASEO | Aiea 
96-4 95-9 97-7 131-7 177-3 150-2 
111-3 107-5 113-9 116-7 120-6 110-0 
64-6 70-2 106-0 127-1 136-7 123-3 
112-1 113-9 132-4 133-6 138-9 127-9 
91-8 105-2 134-5 158-7 158-2 127-4 
62-8 61-1 71-6 98-2 120-9 116-4 
68-7 59-8 77°8 102-6 132-6 125-0 
66-3 68-9 93-1 115-5 132-5 127-6 
29-6 21-4 23-9 40-8 103-0 98-4 
65-0 62-4 62-8 95-3 112-8 115-0 
68-8 46-0 59-6 89-4 126-8 158-6 
42-7 61-8 66-9 106-3 146-2 101-9 
81-4 81-7 105-2 122-4 138-0 123-1 
55:3 54-8 99-6 144-3 175-3 144-6 
63-0 64-9 78-2 99-8 123-0 119-5 
67-5 67-4 87-8 98-8 113-7 114-5 
91-6 81-7 101-8 132-5 132-9 122-3 
127-5 121-4 124-6 138-2 149-1 135-4 
99-3 99-1 103-2 115-1 116-6 109-6 
88-5 86-7 103-9 116-2 125-6 118-8 





1The ‘Relative Weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the tota 
aumber of employees reported by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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ago, and the index number was then nearly 
ten points lower than on the date under re- 
view. 

Lumber and Products—Further seasonal 
contractions in personnel were indicated in the 
Jumber group, in which employment was at a 
higher level than on October 1, 1932. The de- 
crease on the date under review took place 
almost entirely-in rough and dressed lumber 
mills, while furniture and miscellaneous wood- 
using factories were decidedly busier. A com- 
bined working force of 33,145 persons was re- 
ported by the 761 co-operating manufacturers, 
as compared with 34,442 at the beginning of 
September. The tendency was downward in 
all provinces. 

Musical Instruments—A slight gain was 
registered in musical. instrument plants, in 
which employment was duller than during last 
autumn. Thirty-five establishments reported 
861 employees, as fon ek with 822 in the 
preceding month. 


Plant Products, Tibie Pee all 
branches of the vegetable food division showed 
improvement; the largest gains, however, oc- 
curred in canning and sugar and syrup factories. 
The staffs of the 399 reporting firms aggregated 
33,902 persons, or 1,270 more than in their last 
report. Employment was brisker in all prov- 
inces, but firms in Ontario showed the most 
pronounced advances. The general increase 
was smaller than that registered on the corre- 
sponding date in 1933, when the index was 
slightly higher. 

Pulp and Paper Products—There was a de- 
crease in the staffs reported by 561 employers 
in this group, who had 52,972 workers on their 
payrolls, as compared with 53,790 at the be- 
ginning of September; this took place very 
largely in pulp and paper mills. Considerable 
gains were recorded in Ontario and the West- 
ern Provinces, but there were large losses in 
Quebec. A similar reduction, on the whole, 
had been indicated at the beginning of October 
a year ago, and the index number then was 
fractionally lower. 

Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed a slight improvement on Octo- 
ber 1, 1933; data were compiled from 45 firms 
with 10 972 employees, as against 10,781 in their 
last report. A smaller increase had been re- 
corded on the same date in 1932, when employ- 
ment was quieter. 

Textile Products—All branches of the textile 
group reported heightened activity, but the 
greatest advance occurred in garment and 
personal furnishing, hosiery and knitting, head- 
wear and silk factories; 860 manufacturers en- 
larged their payrolls from 85,880 workers at 
the beginning of September, to 88,413 on the 
date under review. Quebec and Ontario re- 


corded the bulk of this expansion. Greater 
gains had been noted at the beginning of Octo- 
ber last year, but the index then was lower 
than on October 1, 1933. Practically uninter- 
rupted expansion has been indicated, on the 
whole, in the textile trades during the present 
year, an unusually long period of recovery. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—There 
was an increase in employment in these indus- 
tries at the beginning of October, according to 
the 152 establishments furnishing statistics, 
which employed 15,096 workers, or 1,004 more 
than on September 1; beverage and tobacco 
factories showed greater activity. Employ- 
ment was in larger volume than in the autumn 
of 1932, when improvement had also been 
shown. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Reduc- 
tions in staff were indicated in building ma- 
terial plants, in which employment was in 
much less volume than on October 1, 1932. The 
forces of the 183 co-operating employers were 
decreased by 141 persons to 6,912 at the be- 
ginning of October. 

Electric Current—No general change oc- 
curred in electric current plants on October 1, 
when 93 establishments reported 13,866 work- 
ers, compared with 13,858 on September 1. A 
decline had been indicated on the correspond- 
ing date of last year, the mdex number then 
stood at 113-9, compared with 112-2 on Octo- 
ber 1, 19383. 

Electrical Appliances—Additions to staffs 
were made in electrical apparatus works, 100 
of which had 10,403 employees, or 426 more 
than in their last report. This gain, which 
took place mainly in Ontario, was larger than 
that noted on October 1, 1932, but the index 
number was then many points higher. 


Tron and Steel Products—The heating ap- 
pliance, steel shipbuilding, foundry and ma- 
chine shop and some other branches of the 
iron and steel group registered increased em- 
ployment, while there were reductions in the 
automobile, agricultural implement and crude, 
rolled and forged divisions. Statements were 
received from 774 manufacturers, whose pay- 
rolls aggregated 81,694 persons, as compared 
with 82,039 in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment declined in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces, while a betterment was shown in 
the Maritimes and Quebec. Much more ex- 
tensive curtailment had been indicated at the 
beginning of October last year, but employ- 
ment was then in less volume. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products—A combined 
working force of 14,876 persons was reported 
by the 187 co-operating employers, who had 
14,393 employees at the beginning of Sep- 
tember. There was improvement in smelters 
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and refineries and in factories using the 
precious metals, while lead, tin, zinc and cop- 
per plants were slacker. The index was some 
ten points higher than in the autumn of 1982. 


Logging 


Statements were tabulated from 223 logging 
companies, whose staffs were enlarged by 4,514 
workers to 17,704 on the date under review. 
This advance was on a much larger scale than 
in the early autumn of 1932, and also exceeded 
the gains noted on October 1, 1931 or 1980. 
The index was higher than at the beginning 
of October of the last two years. Camps in 
Quebec and Ontario absorbed most of the 
men added to payrolls on October 1 of the 
present year. 

Mining 

Coal-Mining—There was an important in- 
crease in coal-mines, in which the index of 
employment was fractionally lower than on 
October 1, 1932, when the improvement over 
the September 1 payrolls was not so marked. 
Returns were received from 95 operators em- 
ploying 24,001 persons, as compared with 
21,849 in their last report. Gains were in- 
dicated in both eastern and western coal fields, 
those in Alberta being most pronounced. 


Metallic Ores—Employment in this group 
showed an increase on October 1; 81 employers 
reported 18,763 workers, or 312 more than at 
the beginning of September. Ontario and 
British Columbia registered most of the ad- 
vance. A smaller gain had been noted on the 
corresponding date last year, and the index 
number then was many points lower. 

Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
Little general change was reported in this 
group, in which statistics were received from 
78 firms employing 5,362 persons. The index 
was decidedly higher than on October 1, 1932. 


Communications 


There was a falling-off in employment in 
communications, in which the companies and 
branches furnishing data reported 21,716 em- 
ployees, as compared with 22,036 on September 
1. The index was lower than in the autumn 
of 1932, when the tendency was also downward. 


Transportation 


Sireet and Electric Railways and Cartage.— 
A slight decrease was indicated in local trans- 
portation, 99 persons being released from the 
forces of the 178 co-operating firms, who re- 
ported 24,242 on their payrolls. Employment 
in this industry was in smaller volume than 
on October 1 of last year, when the situation 
had improved as compared with the preceding 
month. 


Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 100 employers in the steam railway 
operation group, whose payrolls declined from 
57,304.on September 1, to 57,259 at the be- 
ginning of October. An increase had been 
indicated on the same date of last year, and 
the index was then higher. There were reduc- 
tions on the date under review in Ontario, 
but gains in the Prairie Provinces. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—Moderate im- 
provement was registered in the water trans- 
portation group, in which 91 companies em- 
ployed 15,443 workers; this was an increase 
of 362 as compared with their payrolls in the 
preceding month. A slight gain had been 
noted on October 1 of last year, when the 
index was a few points lower than on the 
date under review. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Following five months of con- 
tinuous expansion, there was a decline in em- 
ployment in building, 248 persons being let 
out from the forces of the 644 co-operating 
contractors. They had 18,172 employees; this 
number was smaller than that reported at the 
beginning of October a year ago, although a 
larger decrease had then been indicated. In 
the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia 
minor improvement was shown, while the trend 
was unfavourable in Quebec, Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces. 

Highways—Employment in this group in- 
creased in all except the Maritime Provinces, 
the gains being partly due to the extension of 
unemployment relief works in some localities. 
Statements were tabulated from 357 employers, 
whose staffs, standing at 67,657, were larger 
by 11,017 workers than on September 1, Ths 
EP omaber of persons employed in the group was 
greater than on October 1, 19382. 

Railways—A_ slight falling-off in at 
ment was reported on railway construction. 
The forces of the 37 companies and divisional 
superintendents furnishing returns declined 
from 27,831 at the beginning of September, to 
27,257 on the date under review. Improve- 
ment on a small scale was registered on Octo- 
ber 1, 1932, when the level of employment was 
higher. 


Services 


The closing of summer hotels, together with 
losses in laundries and dry cleaning and other 
service establishments, accounted for a de- 
erease of 1,195 persons in the staffs of the 
363 firms in this group whose returns were 
received, and who employed 21,610 on Octo- 
ber 1. The seasonal declines also indicated 
on the same date last year involved a much 
larger number of workers, but employment 
was then rather more active. 
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Trade 


‘Retail and wholesale trading establishments 
increased their personnel; 904 firms reported 
84,419 employees, compared with 81,978 in the 
This advance was more 
pronounced than that recorded on October 1 
of 1932 or of any other year for which data 
are available, a significant indication of the 
increased purchasing power of the public, re- 
the heightened employment 
recorded in recent months. The index on the 


preceding month. 


sulting from 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
who are engaged in work other than their 
own trades or who are idle due to illness 
are not considered as unemployed. Unions 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variations in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 

The volume of unemployment among local 
trade union members during September re- 
mained approximately the same as in the pre- 
vious month according to the reports received 
from an aggregate of 1,762 labour organizations, 
with 149,310 members. Of these 29,492, or 
19-8 per cent were idle on the last day of 
the month, contrasted with 19-9 per cent of 
inactivity in August. Fractional improvement 
in conditions only was apparent from 
September last year, unemployment at that 
time standing at 20-4. The level of activity 
in the various provinces differed but slightly 
in comparison with August, minor increases 
and decreases in employment practically 
offsetting each other.’ In Alberta a favourable 
tendency was noted from August, due to 
increased activity in the coal mines of the 
province, and in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario and Saskatchewan there was 
very slight advancement. On the other hand, 
activity in Quebec, Manitoba and British 
Columbia unions eased off to some extent 
from the previous month. Compared with the 
returns for September last year Ontario, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia unions all reported 
an upward employment trend during the 
month reviewed, the gains in the first two 
provinces named being over 2 per cent and in 


date under review stood at 115-0, compared 
with 114-5 on October 1, 1932. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and indusiries are given 
in the accompanying tables. ‘The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area, or industry, is of the 
total number of employees reported in Can- 
ada by the firms making returns on the date 
under review. 


at the Close of September, 1933 


the latter but nominal. In the remaining 
provinces there was some curtailment in the 
volume of work available, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia unions showing declines on 
a rather small scale, and Quebec, Manitoba 
and Alberta recessions of less than 1 per cent. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province, with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. Conditions in Halifax were substan- 
tially improved from August, gains of much 
lesser proportions being recorded by Saint 
John and Toronto unions. In Regina also 
the tendency was toward greater activity, 
though the change was quite slight. Mont- 
real unions, on the contrary, reported 
moderate curtailment of activity, and in 
Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver the 
recessions were very small. As in the 
previous comparison, Halifax unions reflected 
a considerably higher level of employment 
than in September, 1932. In Saint John and 
Toronto also a better volume of work was 
afforded though the gains were not particularly 
noteworthy and in Regina and Vancouver 
there was but fractional improvement. Unions 
in Montreal, however, reported a drop in 
activity of over 2 per cent and Edmonton 
and Winnipeg lesser declines. 

Appearing with this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1927 to date. There 
was practically no variation in the level of 
the curve during September from the previous 
month, almost stationary employment condi- 
tions being shown. What slight change was 
indicated in the curve from September last 
year was in a favourable direction, employ- 
ment tending upward during the period 
reviewed. 

The manufacturing industries, with 475 
unions reporting a membership of 42,229 
persons in September, showed that 8,991 were 
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without employment on the last day of the 
month, a percentage of 21-3, contrasting with 
percentages. of 20-1 in August and 21:3 in 
September a year ago. Leather workers and 
general labourers reported the most note- 
worthy curtailment of employment from 
August, and among pulp and paper makers, 
fur, iron, steel and brewery workers, bakers 
and confectioners, printing tradesmen and 
cigar makers, the trend was also towards 
lessened activity. On the other hand, metal 
polishers showed pronounced improvement, 
which, however, affected very few workers, as 
their membership formed only a small share 


and garment workers, bakers and _ confec- 
tioners and printing tradesmen also suffered 
some curtailment of activity. 

A better employment volume was shown 
among coal miners during September than in 
the previous month as manifest by the returns 
tabulated from 52 unions with a total of 
15,375 members. Of these, 1,501 or 9-8 per 
cent were without work on the last day of 
the month, in contrast with 13-1 per cent in 
August. The improvement from August was 
largely centered in Alberta, due to an increase 
in orders, though slight gains in employment 
were apparent in Nova Scotia. Short time 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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of the group total. Hat, cap, wood, textile, 
garment and glass workers also reported gains 
in activity which were of moderate propor- 
tions. Compared with the situation in the 
manufacturing industries during September, 
1932, employment for cigar makers, hat, cap 
and textile workers was extensively improved. 
Pulp and paper makers, iron and steel workers 
and metal polishers were also somewhat better 
employed. Of the declines which affected a 
counteracting influence on the gains just 
mentioned the most significant occurred 
among general labourers, leather and wood 
workers, though fur, jewellery, glass, brewery 


work also appeared less prevalent. In British 
Columbia there was but a nominal- adverse 
change from August conditions. A more 
favourable situation obtained in the coal 
mines also as compared with September, 1932, 
when 12:3 per cent of inactivity was reported 
in the group as a whole. In this comparison 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia unions 
registered heightened employment during the 
month reviewed, the increase in Nova Scotia 
involving the greatest number of miners. 
On the other hand, Alberta miners reported 
slight employment cessation from September 
a year ago. 
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From unions in the building and construc- 
tion trades 212 reports were received during 
September, covering a membership of 15,099 
persons, 9,930, or 65-8 per cent of whom were 
idle on the last day of the month in contrast 
with 63-6 per cent in August. Large increases 
in slackness from August were reported by 
electrical workers. and granite and _ stone 
cutters, while among plumbers and steam- 
fitters the tendency was towards lesser 
activity, though the change was but frac- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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activity 


tional. On the contrary, tile layers, lathers 
and roofers registered a pronounced gain in 
from August, which, however, 
affected few workers, and among bridge and 
structural iron workers, bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, and painters, decorators and 
paperhangers improvement on a moderate 
scale was noted. The change among 
carpenters and joiners from August while 
favourably inclined was practically negligible. 
Among hod carriers and building labourers 
the same percentage of idleness was reported 
in both months under comparison. Curtail- 
ment of activity was noted in the building 
and construction trades also from September, 
1932, when 61:5 per cent of the members 
reported were without employment. Painters, 
decorators and paperhangers were much better 
engaged than in September last year and slight 
gains only occurred for plumbers and steam- 
fitters. There was, however a decided falling 
off in activity for electrical workers, granite 
and stone cutters and hod carriers and build- 
ing labourers from September a year ago. 
Among bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers 
moderate curtailment of employment was 
evident, bridge and structural iron workers 
showing reductions of minor importance, and 


carpenters and joiners, and tile layers, lathers 


and roofers fractional recessions only. 

Little variation in the employment level 
was reflected by unions of transportation 
workers during September from either the 
previous month or September, 1932, according 
to the reports tabulated from 774 associations, 
with 56,496 members. Of these 6,794 were 
without work on the last day of the month, 
a percentage of 12-0, contrasted with per- 
centages of 11-4 in August and 11-3 at the 
end of September a year ago. In the steam 
railway division, which constituted over 78 
per cent of the entire group membership 
reporting, the situation remained much the 
same during the three months reviewed, with 
a slight tendency towards greater activity in 
September of this year. Conditions for 
navigation workers, however, were somewhat 
quieter than in both the previous month and 
September a year ago. The volume of unem- 
ployment reported by teamsters and chauffeurs 
remained identical with that of August, but 
considerable improvement was shown in com- 
parison with September, 1932. Among street 
and electric railway employees the trend was 
toward a decline in activity from August, 
though employment tended upward from 
September a year ago, the changes, however, 
being of very little importance. 

Retail clerks were quite busily engaged 
during September, the 4 associations making 
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Taste II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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returns with 1,026 members showing 0:6 per 
cent of idleness compared with percentages 
of 1-1 in August and 1:9 in September last 
year. 

Activity for civic employees eased off 
slightly during September from the preceding 
month as indicated by the returns received 
from 69 locals embracing 6,454 members. Of 
these, 333 or 5:2 per cent, were without work 
at the end of the month, contrasted with a 
percentage of 4-8 in August. A somewhat 
better volume of employment was available 
than in September last year, when 7:1 per 
cent of the members reported were idle. 

Reports tabulated for September from 126 
unions in the miscellaneous group of trades, 
covering 4,158 members, showed that 839, or 
20:2 per cent, were idle on the last day of 
the month, contrasted with 19-7 per cent of 
inactivity in August and with 20-0 per cent 
in September last year. Theatre and stage 
employees alone were afforded a_ greater 
volume of work than in August, the improve- 
ment being about 3 per cent. Curtailment 
slightly more than offsetting this gain, how- 
ever, was apparent among unclassified workers, 
stationary engineers and firemen, and barbers. 
Hotel and restaurant employees registered an 
unchanged situation from August. Compared 
with the return for September last year, 
theatre and stage employees, with a drop in 
available work of over 5 per cent during the 
month reviewed, reported the most note- 
worthy recessions, lesser declines being shown 
by barbers and unclassified workers. Condi- 


tions for stationary engineers and firemen, 
however, were moderately improved from 
September a year ago and slight advancement 
was noted among hotel and _ restaurant 
employees. 

Fishermen, with 2 unions reporting during 
September a membership of 705 persons, indi- 
cated an unemployment percentage of 24-8, 
contrasted with 21-3 per cent of idleness in 
August. There was a substantial drop in 
activity from September, 1932, when 10-6 per 
cent of the members recorded were without 
employment. 


Among lumber workers and loggers during 
September a better situation obtained than 
in elther the previous month or September 
last year, the improvement in the latter 
comparison being quite pronounced. This 
was manifest by the returns tabulated from 
4 associations of these workers with 605 
members, 102 or 16:9 per cent of whom were 
unemployed on the last day of the month, 
contrasted with percentages of 20-5 in August 
and 42-3 in September, 1932. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1932, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for September of each year from 
1919 to 1930, inclusive, and for each month 
from January, 1981, to date. Table II 
summarizes the returns in the various groups 
of industries for the same months as in 
Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for September, 1933 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of September, 1933, showed 
only a very slight gain in the average daily 
placements over those of the preceding month, 
but a loss of nearly 5 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month a year ago. 
The slight increase over August in the daily 
average was due to there being fewer working 
days in September than during the previous 
month, the total placements for September 
being slightly less than those recorded during 
August. A heavy reduction from the pre- 
ceding period was noted in farming, followed 
by a smaller decline in construction and main- 
tenance. Gains were noted in all other groups, 
the largest in services, manufacturing and log- 
ging. In comparison with the corresponding 
month last year a substantial decline was re- 
corded again in farming, but this was largely 
offset by a noteworthy gain in construction 
and maintenance owing to highway relief work 


provided by the Government and the various 
municipalities. Minor losses occurred in trade 
and transportation, all remaining groups show- 
ing gains, the highest, outside of construction 
and maintenance, being in logging and services. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1931, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be seen from 
the graph that the curve, both of vacancies 
and placements in relation to applications, 
dipped sharply during the first half of Sep- 
tember but followed a marked upward trend 
during the latter half of the month under re- 
view and at the end of September had at- 
tained a level about 2 points below that 
shown at the close of the corresponding period 
a year ago. The ratio of vacancies to each 
100 applications was 44-6 during the first half 
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and 51:5 during the second half of Septem- 
ber, 1933, in contrast with the ratios of 65:8 
and 54-0 during the corresponding periods of 
1932. The ratios of placements to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 
were 42:6 and 49:1, as compared with 60:6 
and 51-2 during the corresponding month of 
1932. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during September was 
1,198, the same as that of the preceding month, 
while 1,285 was recorded in September a year 
ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
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30,204 persons to vacancies and effected a 
total of 28,534 placements. Of these, the place- 
ments in regular employment were 15,746, of 
which 11,457 were of men and 4,289 of women, 
while placements in casual work totalled 12,- 
788. The number of vacancies reported by 
employers was 21,685 for men and 8,250 for 
women, a total of 29,935, while applications 
for work totalled 62,579, of which 48,676 were 
from men and 13,903 from women. Reports 
for August, 1933, showed 32,323 positions 
available, 56,588 applications made and 30,667 
placements effected, while in September, 1932, 
there were recorded 32,111 vacancies, 53,437 
applications for work, and 29,944 placements 

in regular and casual employment. . 


EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 
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during the month under review was 2,504, in 
comparison with 2,096 in August, 1933, and 
with 2,138 during September last year. 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during Sep- 
tember 1933 was 1,142, of which 630 were in 
regular employment and 512 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,186 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in September a 
year ago averaged 1,198 daily, consisting of 
743 placements in regular and 455 in casual 
employment. During the month of Septem- 
ber, 1933, the offices of the Service referred 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice, each year, from January, 1923, to date: 


Placements 





Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1 C128 Hig ere haa cs aR 347,165 115,387 462,552 
TKO. CRS eas eon SoNsh piece 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
Ziyi 5 chee 3,a ecenete one sce lok 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
TOZGs . ic wardetelciasrsiste se 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
OPH (ER ee Mint eae 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
2 Sictevarcrercn eens Relerclche re 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
HODOR ele caisle cts tans oreke’ 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
1930.05 PPP RRS 187,872 180, 807 368,679 
AOS Tah Nas Sos pee 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
DS Zk wicks Oates here oi 153,771 198, 443 352,214 
1933 (9 months)....... 123,691 118, 875 242,566 
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ee 
Placed sgitesd 
Offices Reported | Unfilled Regis- Referred Un- mena 
: tered placed same 
it : aor during | vacancies| Regular | Casual | tend of | period 
ea pete period | V2°# & riod 1932 
Nova: Scotia ..24.0 2 eae ee 722 73 853 682 86 557 1,754 100 
1s EH Ube eR ONES Srtley gear Mb Vin IGA ORY, 24 372 198 54 144 1,069 44 
New Glasgow...... sale PADRE oe See ee 100 49 90 94 28 27 545 23 
Sy dneyiess. eee Ans ee eee 390 0 391 390 4 386 140 33 
New Brunswick..................... 1,085 2 1,121 1,080 147 933 895 65 
Chathami Oe ue LUN Ara aes aie 55 1 9 55 2 53 305 0 
MonCton gs, iika sre ae eC ae Cae 730 1 727 725 96 629 82 35 
Saint Johny .82 00 dauiies eee seen 300 0 325 300 49 251 508 30 
Quebec see ewe ee 3,036 252 75177 3,368 1,910 484 3, 644 1,418 
ANOS i eee cuton a Sasa eo fee epene ee 10 6 4 4 0 54 41 
1 AY) Pepa LR Neal. ec a ks tk 210 0 405 219 202 8 184 108 
Montreal Wade 163 4,141 1,644 1,024 203 2,418 548 
Quebec 734 63 1,871 989 457 203 7 471 
Rouyn 23 1 74 23 21 2 41 56 
Sherbrooke 107 8 358 138 80 18 145 102 
Three Rivers 179 11 284 346 122 50 115 92 
Ontario 12,692 406 33, 304 12,431 5,201 6,674 45,816 3,364 
Belleville 154 0 190 150 90 292 114 
Brantford 142 0 641 141 90 51 2,413 res 
Chatham: »<-ochesss ret ae 380 4 481 375 60 315 621 38 
Hore Williams yy plies meee enue 628 0 645 628 560 68 387 286 
Guelph nye One ae Cone en Mey meee 58 10 142 62 30 19 895 74 
Hamiltonian Gunes O10 eae nore 422 1,034 446 181 237 1,825 143 
Kingston an seen eT era meer eee 770 12 899 747 178 569 
Kitchener? 3 80 ee ee eee 2,065 0 2,425 2,081 | 97 1,963 1,080 42 
Lentbons: ir inicio tasgnaeiantign 729 | 1,134 734 | 520 193] 2.434 258 
Niagana Mallgg. oh. 40: ona eee 139 4 212 137 39 98 1, 674 45 
NerthiBay Vance 432 1 517 457 431 26 322 70 
Oshisiwa. (Ue be ec tect et ieee Brae 1,197 0 1233 1,194 43 1,151 564 46 
OpbaW 8s ie cia tuto sinc Een eee ee 645 76 bar ees 652 337 200 1,444 331 
Pembroke: wae se Pe a es 275 6 362 293 212 81 61 
Peterboroughe ig ae een ieee 73 1 65 87 44 31 389 45 
Port:Arthuri, av.ce. te. eee 765 0 576 628 576 52 1,022 321 
St. Catharines 183 1 261 183 60 123 2,496 97 
St. Thomas 136 4 158 132 44 88 483 73 
Sarnia 180 0 178 179 84 95 579 53 
Sault Ste. Marie 56 i 270 62 30 17 128 34 
Stratford 94 0 96 94 49 45 805 76 
Sadbury ghia a ene 269 14 733 203 153 50 405 43 
Timmins $4.5. ee ene ete oe 212 6 403 189 150 38 39 45 
TLOPONEO.. 40) Me oiedsdaciechatene eee 2,258 231 18, 794 2,187 994 862 20,908 809 
Windsor): 2258 e en ee ee 430 22 578 390 179 211 3,247 160 
Manitoba. 6.5.5) Bie. te eee 2,843 | 10 5,495 3,044 25227 801 16,509 1,527 
Brandon :':, tert aes Meh took eet 172 6 275 159 131 28 393 306 
Winnipeg 2.2.5, 020" Sc eee 2,671 4 5,220 2,885 2,096 773 16,116 15221 
Saskatchewan..................0000- 2,664 91 3,054 25638 1,923 695 2,024 4,895 
Hatevanieeceyill a ewe eee ne 210 2 246 210 150 60 74 134 
Meliort2e iene ree toe eee 117 0 117 117 117 0 0 281 
Moose Jaws). Pike eee ee 603 26 711 603 243 340 428 690 
North'Battleford eens eee 153 2 146 146 131 15 341 
Prince:Al bent. seuss ck eee eee 161 11 179 142 119 23 46 258 
ASS! ca ots ede Belts ender, OS RR He, AR iL He 530 43 631 522 442 80 929 825 
Saskatoon (95. Sar Ae 333 0 412 9839 284 55 381 1,239 
Swift Currents 2 scree eee 168 0 206 174 136 38 130 653 
Wey burn) 30 Reve ey ae ted 127 0 132 126 106 20 0 314 
MiOr GON a4 ree oes eR ee eee 262 7 274 259 195 64 36 160 
Alberta ci ee Oe eee 24952 16 5,414 25960 25121 830 8,004 5,595 
Calgary echt ae Oe, See ae ame 981 0 2,001 986 945 41 3,566 2,343 
Drumheller 308 1 632 305 223 82 292 619 
Hdmonton ., .y.s..5es keen ee ee 834 u 1,850 845 LON 109 3,231 1,838 
"Lethbridge. ale Se Heh 536 7 656 539 113 426 697 539 
Medicine Hat 293 1 275 285 113 172 218 256 
British Columbia.................... 35 941 33 6,161 4, 006 25131 1, 814 55158 1,315 
Kamloopes sc. ie eee 298 6 382 295 285 10 9 18 
Nanaimo) iy ue ee eee en 574 0 548 565 558 if 286 831 
INGISONS 2 oo eee ee ee 275 13 286 276 86 190 8 38 
New Westminster............-e0e00- 52 0 127 53 40 13 120 28 
PentiCtone:...0 5 tact ee ee 81 2 109 78 44 31 44 39 
‘Prince: Rupert.c. ts. eee eet 105 0 120 105 10 95 149 1 
MV ANCOUVER. Hascusath ln ee ween ee OE 1,236 6 3,064 1,320 1,009 253 BNET 281 
NiICtOrigs fh agin srainee aren eae 1,320 6 1,525 1,314 99 1,215 725 
Wanadas.. 4 28 oct sc doen 29,935 883 62,579 30, 204 15,746 12,788 83,804 18, 573* 
Mon, 2 du idck cewek een oot ae 21,685 186 48, 676 21,764 11,457 10, 134 70,347 14, 645 
WOMEN), darey cores cok LaCie ee eras 8, 250 697 13,903 8,440 4,289 2,654 13,457 3,928 


a 
* 294 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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Nova Scorra 


During the month of September, 1933, 
positions offered through employment offices 
in Nova Scotia, were over 47 per cent fewer 
than in the preceding month, but nearly 54 
per cent above the corresponding month of 
last year. There was a decline of over 52 
per cent in placements when compared with 
August, but a gain of nearly 43 per cent in 
comparison with September, 1932. This large 
gain in placements over September of last 
year was due to work provided in relief of 
unemployment on road construction, as losses 
were reported in all other groups, except 
logging. All changes, however, other than in 
construction and maintenance were quite 
small. There were 312 placements in con- 
struction and maintenance, and 300 in services. 
Of the latter, 217 were of household workers. 
During the month 6 men and 80 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was a decline of over 6 per cent in 
the number of orders received at employment 
offices in New Brunswick during September 
when compared with the preceding month, 
but a gain of nearly 12 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Slightly smaller percentages of change 
were recorded in placements under both com- 
parisons. Increased placements on highway 
construction, with small gains in manufactur- 
ing and transportation, accounted for the 
increase over September of last year. Small 
declines only were reported in other groups. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 37; transportation, 19; 
construction and maintenance, 633; and ser- 
vices, 406, of which 332 were of household 
workers. There were 84 men and 63 women 
placed in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


During September, employment offices in 
the Province of Quebec received orders for 
nearly 3 per cent fewer workers than in the 
preceding month, but 51 per cent more than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements showed a nominal decline only 
from August, but were 48 per cent above 
September, 1932. The placement of a large 
number of female workers through offices 
which had not been opened in September of 
last year accounted for the substantial gain 
under this comparison, although minor in- 
creases were also recorded in manufacturing, 


construction and maintenance, trade, and 
farming. Logging was the only group to 
show any loss of importance. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
127; logging, 128; construction and mainten- 
ance, 204; trade, 82; and services, 1,820, of 
which 1,638 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
587 of men and 1,323 of women. 


ONTARIO 


Orders listed at employment offices in 
Ontario during September called for nearly 4 
per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and nearly 37 per cent more than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a gain in placements of over 2 
per cent when compared with August, and 
of over 36 per cent in comparison with 
September, 1932. Increased placements in the 
highway division of construction and mainten- 
ance, with smaller gains in logging, manufac- 
turing and transportation, accounted for the 
improvement over September of last year. 
Small losses were reported in services, farm- 
ing and trade. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 645; logging, 
480; farming, 792; transportation, 101; con- 
struction and maintenance, 6,380; trade, 321; 
and services, 3,113, of which 1,884 were of 
household workers. There were 3,736 men and 
1,465 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during September, were over 33 per 
cent fewer than in the preceding month, and 
nearly 12 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a decline also 
in placements of 29 per cent when compared 
with August, and of 7 per cent in comparison 
with September, 1932. Reduced placements in 
farming, services, manufacturing, and trade 
accounted for the loss from September of last 
vear. This decline was, however, offset to a 
large degree by a substantial increase in place- 
ments on highway construction. The changes 
in other groups were nominal only. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: logging, 
44; farming, 432; construction and mainten- 
ance, 1,713; trade, 26; and services, 791, of 
which 635 were of household workers. Regular 
employment was obtained for 1,832 men and 
395 women during the month. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a loss of 37 per cent in the 
number of workers required through employ- 
ment offices in Saskatchewan during 
September when compared with the preceding 
month, and of nearly 59 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements were over 34 per cent less 
than in August and nearly 54 per cent below 
September, 1932. A large decrease in farm 
placements from September of last year 
accounted for the loss under this comparison, 
although services also showed-a_ decline. 
Gains were reported in construction and main- 
tenance and mining, while the changes in 
other groups were unimportant. Placements 
by industries included: manufacturing, 38; 
farming, 1,232; mining, 82; transportation, 28; 
construction and maintenance, 494; trade, 62; 
and services, 681, of which 488 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 1,544 men and 379 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during September, were nearly 8 per 
cent better than in the preceding month but 
56 per cent less favourable than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a gain of nearly 10 per cent in placements 
when compared with August, but a loss of 
over 53 per cent in comparison with 
September, 1932. Farm placements were 
considerably less than in September of last 
year, which accounted for the substantial 
decline under this comparison. Fewer place- 
ments were also made in services. There was 
an increase in bush placements, and nominal 
changes only were reported in other groups. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were made during the month were: 
manufacturing, 32; logging, 41; farming, 1,216; 
mining, 44; construction and maintenance, 
1,076; trade, 22; and services, 492, of which 
389 were of household workers. During the 
month 1,790 men and 331 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


During the month of September, positions 
offered through employment offices in British 
Columbia were over 21 per cent more than 
in the preceding month and nearly 34 per 
cent above the corresponding month of last 
year. There was a gain of over 23 per cent 
in placements when compared with August, 
and of 34 per cent in comparison with 
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September, 1932. The increase in placements 
over September of last year was due to work 
provided in relief of unemployment on high- 
way construction as small gains in services, 
logging, and mining were offset by losses in 
transportation, trade and farming. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 28; logging, 58; farming, 76; con- 
struction and maintenance, 3,085; and services,. 
652, of which 422 were of household workers. 
During the month 1,878 men and 253 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of September, 1933, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 15,746 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 6,710 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the 
immediate vicinity of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 322 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced. 
transportation rate, 291 going to centres within 
the same province as the despatching office 
and 31 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate which is 2-7 cents: per 
mile with a minimum fare of $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide 
applicants at the Employment Service who 
may desire to travel to distant employment 
for which no workers are available locally. 

The movement of labour from Ontario 
centres during September was entirely to 
provincial points and comprised the transfer 
of 241 workers. To points within their 
respective zones Port Arthur transferred 60 
bush workers, 2 highway construction cookees,. 
1 mine cook, and 1 airport construction 
labourer, Fort William 7 loggers, and Sudbury 
113 bush workers. The Sudbury zone was: 
also the destination of 26 loggers travelling 
from Toronto, and of 15 pulp cutters trans- 
ferred from North Bay. In addition, the 
Belleville zone received 1 baker from 
Hamilton, and Timmins 14 bush workers and 
1 carpenter from North Bay. In Manitoba 
32 persons availed themselves of the Employ-- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate 
during September, 31 of whom went to 
positions outside the province. These all 
secured their certificates for transportation at: 
the Winnipeg office, and included 21 bushmen,. 
5 mine workers, 2 hotel workers, and 1 
labourer proceeding to points in the Port 
Arthur zone, and 2 hotel chambermaids going 
to Regina. The 1 worker sent to provincial 
employment was a farm hand travelling from 
Winnipeg to a point within the same zone. 
The Regina office was responsible for the 
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labour’:movement in Saskatchewan during 
September, which involved the despatch of 3 
workers to points within the province. Of 
these, 2 were teachers for the Regina zone, 
while 1 was a farm hand for employment in 
the Saskatoon zone. Reduced rate certificates 
granted in Alberta during September were 18 
in number, all provincial. These were issued 
at the Edmonton office to 10 mine workers, 
5 farm hands, 2 farm household workers, and 
1 carpenter going to centres within the 
Edmonton zone. Business transacted by 
British Columbia offices in September involved 
the issue of 28 reduced rate certificates to 
provincial points. The Vancouver office 
granted 16 of these to 8 mine workers, 3 bush 
workers, 3 hotel employees, 1 farm hand, and 


(4) Building Permits Issued in 


The value of the building permits issued by 
61 cities during September stood at $2,032,839; 
this was an increase of $94,757 or 4-9 per cent 
from the total of $1,938,082 in August, 1933, 
but a decrease of $416,896 or 17-0 per cent in 
comparison with the aggregate of $2,449,735 
recorded in September of last year. The in- 
crease over August, though not large, is in- 
teresting because in the experience of the last 
thirteen years the September total has usually 
been smaller than that for August, the average 
decline between the two months amounting 
to 12 per cent. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for September, showing that they had issued 
250 permits for dwellings estimated to cost 
approximately $809,000 and over 1,750 permits 
for other buildings valued at more than 
$1,082,000. During August, authority was 
granted for the erection of about 200 dwellings 
and 1,400 other buildings, estimated to cost 
approximately $600,000 and $1,150,000, _re- 
spectively. 

Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Que- 
bec, Manitoba and British Columbia reported 
increases in the estimated value of building as 
compared with August, 1938, that of $184,454, 
or 47°5 per cent in Quebec being greatest. 
The remaining provinces recorded declines, of 
which that of $200,218 or 19:9 per cent in 
Ontario was most pronounced. 

As compared with September, 1932, there 
were reductions in all provinces with the ex- 
ception of Prince Edward Island and Quebeg, 
where there were advances of $91,200 and 
$42,322, respectively. In this comparison, 
British Columbia showed the largest loss of 
$179,662 or 40 per cent. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal registered a 
higher total of permits issued than in either 
the preceding month or the same month of 


1 town housekeeper journeying to centres 
within the Vancouver zone. In addition, from 
Vancouver 2 mine workers and 1 fruit cannery 
worker were despatched to Kamloops and 1 
blacksmith, 1 hotel worker and 1 fruit packer 
to Penticton. To the Penticton zone also 
were destined 5 fruit pickers travelling from 
Victoria and 1 apple sorter from New 
Westminster. 

Of the 322 persons who secured Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate certificates 
during September 225 journeyed over the 
Canadian National Railways, 70 over the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 15 over the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, 
and 12 over the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


Canada in September, 1933 


last year. Winnipeg and Vancouver showed 
a gain in the former but a loss in the latter 
comparison, while Toronto showed a decrease 
in both comparisons. Of the other centres, 
Charlottetown, New Glasgow, Fredericton, 
Quebec City, Galt, Niagara Falls, Ottawa, 
Owen Sound, Peterborough, St. Thomas, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Welland, Brandon, Prince Rupert 
and Victoria recorded increases as compared 
with both August, 1933, and September, 1932. 


Cumulative Record for First Nine Months 
1983 

The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 60 cities during Sep- 
tember, and in the first nine months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for the corre- 
sponding period of 1926 as 100. The average 
index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials in the first nine months of the years 
since 1920 are also given (average 1926—100). 





Average 
indexes of 
Indexes of | wholesale 
Value of Value of value of prices of 
permits permits permits building 
Year issued issued in issued materials 
in first nine first nine |in first nine 
September} months months months 
(1926=100) | (Average 
1926=100) 
$ $ 
Saye aeted 2,032,839 | 16,125,512 13-4 77-2 
1932S .. 2,449,735 | 35,026, 199 29-1 77-6 
OR 10,407,999 | 88,602,995 73°7 82-7 
TOSON es. 2 11,093,020 |126,361,350 105-2 92-7 
19293)... 17,117,017 |186,011, 017 154-8 99-2 
JOOS. cbs 20,374,149 |165, 621,634 137-8 96-7 
TOO eck 14,462,243 |141, 152,535 117-3 96-3 
10260 4..... 11,047,503 |120, 163, 936 100-0 100-7 
TOZSIEN. 24 10,140,853 | 98,364,181 81-3 103-1 
1024.87. 15,055,250 | 96,817,333 80-6 108-2 
1Q23Rae.. - 10, 768, 898 |108,319, 972 90-1 111-8 
OD ee. 11,597,034 |116, 778, 450 97-2 108-5 
1921......| 10,907,828 | 88,573,442 73°7 126-8 
1920)02...i:72 9,842,677 | 96,146,278 80-0 144-2 
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The aggregate for the first nine months of 
this year was lower than in 1932 and earlier 
years of the record; the average index num- 
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bers of wholesale prices of building materials, 
however, were also lower in 1933 than in any 
other year of the record. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


‘THE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
October, 1933, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 

Employment at September 25, 1933, showed 
a substantial improvement as compared with 
a month before, and was much better than 
in September, 1932, nearly every industry 
showing a reduction in the numbers unem- 
ployed as compared with a year ago. The 
improvement since August 21, 1933, was most 
marked in coal mining, iron and steel and 
tinplate manufacture, engineering, vehicle 
building, metal goods manufacture, the pottery, 
textile and leather industries, boot and shoe, 
furniture, cocoa and chocolate mamufacture, 
and the dress industries except tailoring. 

On the other hand, there was seasonal decline 
in building, public works contracting, hotel 
and boarding-house service, in the tailoring 
and distributive trades, and in certain of the 
food manufacturing industries and transport 
services. 

In the South of England employment showed. 
a slight decline, but was still fair to moderate 
on the whole. In the Midlands it showed an 
appreciable improvement, and was moderate. 
There was an improvement also in the North- 
ern Counties and in Wales, but employment 
in those areas was still bad. It remained bad 
also in Scotland and in Northern Ireland, 
though improving slightly in the latter area. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxim- 
ately 12,808,000 insured gainst unemployment 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
working in practically every industry except 
agriculture and private domestic service, the 
percentage unemployed at September 25, 1933 
(including those temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed), was 18-5, as 
compared with 19-2 at August 21, 1933, and 
with 22-8 at September 26, 1932. The per- 
centage wholly unemployed at September 25, 
1933, was 15:4, the same as at August 21, 1933; 
while the percentage temporarily stopped was 
3:1, as compared with 3-8. For males alone, 
the percentage at September 25, 1933, was 
21-7, and for females, 10-1; at August 21, 1933, 
the corresponding percentages were 22°5 and 
1075! 

At September 25, 1983, the number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 


in Great Britain was 1,857,064 wholly unem- 
ployed, 393,517 temporarily stopped, and 86,146 
normally im casual employment, making a 
total of 2,336,727. This was 74,410 less than a 
month before, and 521,284 less than a year 
before. The total imcluded 1,929,896 men, 
57,076 boys, 309,925 women and 39,830 girls. 
In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at September 25, 1933, 


was 2,398,718. 


United States 


Index numbers showing the trend of em- 
ployment and pay rolls in manufacturing in- 
dustries are computed monthly by the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics of the U. S. Department 
of Labour from reports supplied by repre- 
sentative establishments in 89 of the principal 
manufacturing industries of the United States 
and covering the pay period ending nearest 
the 15th of the month. These indexes of em- 
ployment and pay rolls are figures showing 
the percentage represented by the number of 
employees or weekly pay rolls in any month 
compared with employment and pay rolls in 
a selected base period. The year 1926 is the 
Bureau’s index base year for manufacturing 
industries, .and the average of the 12 monthly 
indexes of employment and pay rolls in that 
year is represented by 100 per cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries 
imcreased 3:2 per cent in September, 1933 as 
compared with August, 1933 and pay rolls 
increased 2:7 per cent over the month in- 
terval. The index of employment in Septem- 
ber, 1933 stood at 73-9, compared with 71:6 
in August, and the September index of pay 
rolls was 53:3, compared with 51-9 in the 
preceding month. 

Comparing the changes in employment and 
pay rolls over the year imterval, it is seen 
that the level of employment in September, 
1933, is 26°3 per cent above the level of the 
September, 1982 employment index (58-5) and 
pay rolls in September, 1983 showed a gain of 
39:9 per cent over the September, 1932 pay- 
roll index (38:1). 

These continued gains in September mark 
the sixth successive month in which increased 
employment and pay rolls have been reported 
in manufacturing industries. While the per- 
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centage gains in employment and pay rolls in 
September were not so pronounced as the gains 
shown in the 4 months immediately preced- 
ing, the imcreases continued on a broad scale, 
73 of the 89 manufacturing industries report- 
ing gains in employment over the month 
interval and 61 industries reporting imcreases 
in pay rolls, 

These changes in employment and pay rolls 
in September, 1933 are based on reports sup- 
plied by 18,330 establishments in 89 of the 
principal manufacturing industries of the 
United States. These establishments reported 
3,062,727 employees on their pay rolls during 
the pay period ending nearest September 15 
whose combined weekly earnings were $62,- 
766,612. The employment reports received 
from these co-operating establishments cover 
approximately 50 per cent of the total wage 
earners in all manufacturing industries of the 
country. 

The average percentages of increase between 
August and September over the preceding 10- 
year period were 1:2 per cent in employment 
and 0-5 per cent in pay rolls. The increases, 
therefore, in September of the current year 
are somewhat larger than the average increases 
over the preceding 10-year period and may be 
attributed to a combination of seasonal gains 
plus an increase in number of workers added 
to the reporting companies’ pay rolls by the 
adoption of NRA codes. 

The Labour Day holiday somewhat lessened 
the extent of the general increase in pay rolls 
in September, as a number of establishments 
which pay on a bi-weekly or one-half monthly 
basis reported a close-down for the holiday 
which decreased the average weekly earnings 
of employees during the period reported. 


Non-Manufacturing Industries—A general 
expansion in employment in September is 
noted in the group of non-manufacturing in- 
dustries surveyed by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, each of the 16 non-manufacturing 
industries reporting imcreases in number of 
employees over the month interval, and all 
but three industries reporting increased pay- 
roll totals. While the increases shown in 
several of these industries were seasonal 
in character, the gains in practically all 
instances were more prononced than usual, 
reflecting increased business activity combined 
with accessions in number of employees under 
the various codes. 

The increases in employment im September 
ranged from a pronounced seasonal increase 
of 55-8 per cent in the canning and preserving 
industry, which reaches its peak of employment 
in September, to a gain of 0-2 per cent in 
the electric-railroad and motor-bus operation 
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industry. The anthracite mining industry re- 
ported a gain of 19 per cent in number of 
workers coupled with an increase of 30-2 per 
cent in pay-rolls reflecting seasonal demands. 
Retail trade establishments reported an in- 
crease of slightly more than 10 per cent in 
employment coupled with a corresponding 
increase in pay-roll totals, The increases in 
employment in the remaining 12 industries in 
the order of their percentage gains were as 
follows: crude petroleum producing, 8-9 per 
cent, dyeing and cleaning, 6°7 per cent; metal- 
liferous mining, 5:8 per cent; bituminous coal 
mining, 4*7 per cent; building construction, 
4-5 per cent; wholesale trade, 3-0 per cent; 
power and light, 2-8 per cent; hotels, 2-1 per 
cent; laundries, 1:8 per ent banks-broker- 
age-insurance-real estate, 0-7 per cent; and 
telephone and telegraph, 0-4 per cent. : 

With the exception of the 3 industries com- 
prising the public utility group, each of the 
non-manufacturing industries reported more 
employees on their pay rolls in September 
1983 than in September 1932. 

On October 23, William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labour, stated 
that the numbers of unemployed had been 
reduced by 3,600,000 in the past six months. 





Community Sewing in Relief Programs 


The organization of community sewing in . 
relief programs in the United States is de- 
scribed in a bulletin recently issued by the 
Bureau of Home Economics, US, Department 
of Agriculture. “Literally millions of gar- 
ments,” it is stated, “are now being made in 
this country by volunteer groups working ~ 
under the direction of the Extension Service 
and national and local relief agencies. The 
American Red Cross, through its local chap- 
ters, made clothing for more than four mil- 
lion persons during the winter beginning 
November, 1932. In every community women 
are coming together to sew in community 
workrooms or are making garments at home 
as part of the relief program of organized 
groups.” 

The bulletin gives practical rules for the 
euidance of these voluntary workers in order 
that the garments provided may be of stand- 
ard quality and appearance. The rules deal 
with the proper equipment for workrooms, 
the selection of patterns and choice of fabrics, 
uses of old clothing, and construction of cloth- 


ing. Suggested designs for clothing are also 
included. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


op Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government with respect to contracts “for 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
of any work” is set forth in an Act of Par- 
liament adopted on May 30, 1930, entitled 
“The Fair Wages and Hight-Hour Day Act” 
(chapter 20-21, Geo. V). The full text of this 
measure appeared in the Lasour Gazerts, 
April, 1930, page 383. The Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repairs or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other person 
doing or contracting to do the whole or any 
part of the work contemplated by the con- 
tract shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the character 
or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged; provided that wages shall in all cases 
be such as are fair and reasonable; 

(6) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
except in such special cases as the Governor in 
Council may otherwise provide, or, except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

The Fair Wages Policy was originally 
adopted in 1900 and was expressed in an 
Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was 
subsequently amended by Order in Council of 
April 9, 1924. The practice of the different 
departments of the Government, before en- 
tering into contracts for the construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, 
is to obtain beforehand from the Department 
of Labour schedules setting forth the current 
wages rates for the different classes of work- 
men required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages sched- 
ules, are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of contract. 

In addition to the requirements of the Fair 
Wages and Hight-Hour Day Act, government 
contracts for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, contain a 
number of other provisions for the protection 


of the workmen employed, which are sanc- 
tioned by the foregoing Orders in Council. 

It is further provided in the foregoing 
Orders in Council that “all contracts for the 
manufacture and supply to the Government 
of Canada of fittings for public buildings; 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees; 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores; and any other articles and things 
hereinafter designated by the Governor in 
Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the 
absence of any such current standards, fair 
and reasonable rates and working hours. 
These conditions, which are referred to in 
the Orders in Council as “B” conditions (the 
Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council with reference to building and con- 
struction works being designated as “A” con- 
ditions), include the following Fair Wages 
Clause :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively — 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the “B” con- 
ditions sanctioned by Orders in Council 
applicable to contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies, the Minister of 
Labour is empowered to determine any ques- 
tions which may arise as to wages rates and 
working hours. 
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The contractor is required to post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, occupied 
or frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wages officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed claim therefore may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payment of such claim may be made by the 
latter. i 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any appar- 
ent violations to the department with which 
the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies listed in the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council it is required that 
the contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at any reasonable time by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 

Contracts, for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any disputes which may arise. 
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During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts, containing 
fair wages conditions, have been recently 
executed by the Government of Canada :— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture and 
Supply of Clothing, Interior Fittings, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National 
Defence between June 30 and October 31, 
inclusive, for various classes of manufactured 
goods, which contracts included in all cases 
the “B” labour conditions above referred to:— 











Amount 
Details of Contract Contractors fe) 
Contract 
$ cts. 
Leather mitts, 10,000)/Acme Glove Works Ltd. 2,083 00 
pairs. Montreal, P.Q. 
Leather mitts, 10,000}Acme Glove Works Ltd. 2,083 00 
pairs. Montreal, P.Q. 
Breeches, 675 pairs.....]Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 1,445 00 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Caps, forage, 1,580..... Wm. Scully, Ltd., Mont- 1,427 00 
real, P.Q. ' 
Boots, 10,000 pairs...../Eudore Fournier, Ples-| 32,648 00 
sieville, P.Q. 
Winter shirts and draw-|Galt Knitting Co., Galt,} 12,955 00 
ers, 13,333 each. Ont. 
Mackinaw coats,10,000 |Canadian _ Converters 38,160 00 
PU Ltd., Montreal, 
oe 10,000/Royal Brand Clothing} 41,467 00 
Co., Montreal, P.Q. 
ee 6,000} Yamaska Garments, 24,486 00 
Bee St. Hyacinthe, 
Boots, 14,500 pairs..... A. E. Wry Standard, 49,184 00 
Ltd., Amherst, N.S. 
Sweater jackets........ Regent Knitting Mills, 9,363 00 
,000. Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Winter shirts and draw-|Zimmerknit, Ltd.,Ham- 9,716 00 
ers, 10,000 each. ilton, Ont. 
Winter shirts and draw-|Jos. Simpson Sons, Ltd., 9,716 00 
ers, 10,000 each. Toronto, Ont. 
Drill shirts, 18,000.....}Grant-Holden-Graham, 10,305 00 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Cloth trousers, 6,500 |Grant-Holden-Graham, 10,270 00 
pairs. Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Cloth trousers, 6,500 |Needlecraft Mills, Ltd., 9,921 00 
pairs. St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
Nightshirts, 10,000.....|Canadian Converters 6,360 00 
Bey Ltd., Montreal, 
Cloaks, 780-2 ssapeadseles Workman Uniform Co., 4,368 00 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Hloatsy li pairs. crete McDonald Bros. Air- 3,777 00 
craft, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. 
Gana, 15,000. 3% «6 .'0% Progress Brand Cap Co., 6,263 00 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Breeches, 1,960 pairs...|Walter Blue & Co., Ltd., 3,891 00 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 
Leather mitts, 6,000 |H. W. Wright & Son, 1,187 00 
pairs. Pembroke, Ont. 
Caps, winter, 750......|Jay Wolfe Inc., Mont- 3,112 00 
real, P.Q. 
Doublets, 1,075........ Workman Uniform Co., 2,528 00 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Flannelette, 20,000 yds.|Canadian Cottons, Ltd., 3,229 00 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Tap soles, 5,000 pairs. .|Anglo-Canadian Leather 1,378 00 
m0. Ltd., Toronto, 
nt. 
Ankle boots, 300 pairs.|A. E. Wry Standard, 1,256 00 
Ltd., Amherst, N.S. 
Cases, paillasse, 2,000..|Simmons, Ltd., Mont- 3,222 00 
real, P.Q. 
Pillows, 5,000.......... Can. Feather Mattress 1,205 00 
Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
Caps, forage, 2,500..... Wm. Scully, Ltd.,Mont- 1,812 00 


real, P.Q. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 

Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Construction of a public wharf at She- 
bandowan, Ontario. Name of Contractors, 
Messrs. MacKenzie & Morrison, Ltd., Fort 
Wilham, Ont. Date of contract, September 
22, 1938, Amount of contract, approximately 
$3,900. <A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Pile driver runners................. $0 65 8 
Hoist operators (steam)........... 0 65 8 
Hoist operators (gasoline).......... 0 50 8 
Teamsters (team and wagon)...... 0 65 8 
=Timbermenh., ere see. hoe 0 42 8 
HWA D OUTLETS Bis. debs oe coioncee 0 35 8 
QuarryiMenrn cece sc cree ee ee 0 40 8 





* For cribmen (using such tools as broad-axe, adze, saw, 
hammer, auger). 

Construction of protection work at Notre 
Dame de Pierreville, Yamaska, Co., PQ. 
Name of contractor, Mr. J. A. Doucet, St. 
Jacques des Piles, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 17, 1933. Amount of contract, 
approximately $10,26250. A fair wages 








schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
; not less not more 
than than 

: per hour per day 
Drivers, horse and cart............ 0 45 8 
Drivers, team and wagon.......... 0 55 8 
Eabourers. eee role eae ee ee 0 30 8 
Carpenters toc. steer ane ere 0 50 8 
MASONS utente ce en rer 0 70 8 
Blacksmiths. 4). 1.305 oe eee 0 45 8 





Construction of wharf repairs and improve- 
ments at Port Clements, Skeena District, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Victoria Pile 
Driving Co. Ltd. Victoria, B.C. Date of 
contract, September 25, 1983. Amount of 
contract, approximately $5,376.65. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 





Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Pile driver foremen...............- $1 123 
Pile driver engineers............... 1 00 8 
Piledriver: mentee y.: sen 0 90 8 
Pile driver boom men............. 0 90 8 
Bridgemen Sijspeemae:. doth. en ae 0 90 8 
*Timbermen 0 90 8 
'RRGINEN Ate Pee eee ose e > tect 0 65 8 
Labourerss.t oc. ne. ee eee 0 45 8 


* Or cribmen (using such tools as broad-axe, adze, saw, 
hammer, auger). 


Filling work behind protection wall at 
Maitland, Ontario. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Jos. Bell, James J. Murray, Arthur 
Teal and James Hilton, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 16, 1933. 
Amount of contract, approximately $5,007.50. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 








Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Blacksmiths, ieee oe ee oe $0 55 8 
Carpenters....:. ee oe aide ee 0 60 8 
Drivers, team and wagon.......... 0 65 8 
Drivers, horse and cart............ 0 50 8 
Hoist operators (gasoline).......... 0 50 8 
Hoist operators (steam)........... 0 65 8 
Labourers 7:62 26d. . ee ee 0 35 8 
Motor truck drivers 0 40 8 
Stationary firemen................ 0 40 8 
Teamsters ses )s36 5 pan oo 0 35 8 





_N.B.—In any cases, where, by agreement or current prac- 
tice, the working hours of any class of workers are less than 
48 ee week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
Work. r 


Construction of an extention to the wharf at 
Chippawa Park, Fort William, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Thunder Bay Harbour Improve- 
ments Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, September 7, 1933. Amount of contract, 
approximately $5,240.98. A wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 


fair 











Rates of Hours of 
Trade of class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Hoist operators (gas)............-. $0 50 8 
abourersi:. {5X7 Ue, Ee 0 40 8 
Pile driver runners................ 0 65 8 
Quarry men anne ee ae 0 40 8 
Teamsters (team and wagon)...... 0 75 8 
ALIN DErIMENs Bosch Oe he he 0 50 8 
Motor truck driver ates ae nee 0 40 8 





* Or cribmen (using such tools as broad-axe, adze, saw, 
hammer, auger). . 


JN 33. —1 any cases where, by agreement or current prac- 
tice, the working hours of any class of workers are less than 


48 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
contract. 


Construction of an extension to the protec- 
tion wall at Montmagny, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Joseph Boulanger, Mont- 
magny, P.Q. Date of contract, October 2, 
1933. Amount of contract, approximately 
$7,921.25. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates of Hours of 

Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 

than than 

er hour er da 
IBigeksmithe cues. ceests resis coe Seats 4 $0 45 2 3 
Carpenters and joiners............- 0 50 8 
Compressor operators...........--- 0 40 8 
Concrete mixer operators.......... 0 40 8 
Drill runners (machine)............ 0 40 8 
Tia DOurers sacs kone suas oot cick co eeeels 0 30 8 
Motor truck drivers............--: 0 35 8 
POW GErMeN Ss cae otiktec eee ccc 0 40 8 
QUAY MIEN a cek bain ode d ce aot 0 35 8 
Drivers, horse and cart............ 0 45 8 
Teamsters’ team and wagon....... 0 55 8 





Construction of an extension to the railway 
wharf at Chatham, N.B. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Harold N. Price, Moncton, N.B. Date of 
contract, September 20, 1933. Amount of 
contract, approximately $27,060. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 











Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

; per hour per day 
Enginemen (hoist, gasoline)........ $0 45 8 
*Timbermen and cribmen......... 0 373 8 
Blacksmiths... ic j.ssacbedas osm acnse 0 45 8 
Tig DOunerssy se. utes he sevens oe 0 30 8 
Drivers, horse and cart............ 0 45 8 
Drivers, team and wagon.......... 0 55 8 


—¥(Using such tools as broad-axe, adze, saw, hammer, 
auger). 

Reconstruction of the public wharf at 
Queen’s Bay, Kootenay District, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, A. H. Green Co., Ltd., Nelson, 
B.C. Date of contract, October 6, 1933. 
Amount of contract, approximately $5,853. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 











Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Blacksmiths sii: 3s sees hayes. $0 60 8 
Pile driver enginemen............. 0 70 8 
Timbermen and cribmen (using 
such tools as broad-axe, adze, 
saw, hammer, auger)............ 0 47 8 
TADOULCTS fees tease Scere tere 0 40 : 8 


ns 


Erection of partitions and other work in 
the public building, Calgary, Alta. Name of 
contractors, Buchan Construction Co., Calgary, 
Alta. Date of contract, October 18, 1938. 
Amount of contract $1,575. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 
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Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
er hour er da 
Cement finishers................-- 4 $0 75 8 
Hollow tile layers...............-. 1 00 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 75 8 
Carpenters and joiners............- 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers.............¢- 0 90 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 55 8 
per yard 
Lathers" metals ceucise veneecees 0 06 8 
per hour 
PUASECTEIBIAW ss. sep iciess onto eee eras 1 00 8 
Plasterers’ helpers.............00.: 0 60 8 
Painters and glaziers.............-- 0 75 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 
Filectricians4)...3 .. SoSUSG a. dose 0 80 8 
Wea bourers © isa. rks eee eee ee 0 40 8 
Drivers, team and wagon.......... 0 75 8 
Motor truck drivers.............+: 0 45 8 





_N.B.—In any case where, by agreement or current prac- 
tice, the working hours of any class of workers are less than 
48 se week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work, 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, etc.) 


Installation of metallic fittings in the public 
building, Windsor, Ontario. Name of con- 
tractors, The Office Specialty Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ontario. Date of 
contract, October 23, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $2,765. The “B” labour conditions were 
inserted in the contract. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in October, 1933, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the 
suppression of the sweating system, the secur- 
ing of payment to the workers of fair wages, 
and the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 


Nature of Work 


Making metal dating stamps and type, 
brass crown seals, cancellers, etc.: 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
Tita. ok Pi ee eae ee eon 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 
daters, etc.: 


Amount 


Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
151s Be Pes POL Ne ae LE 2H: 
Making and supplying Letter Carriers’ 
Uniforms: 
Needlecraft Mills Ltd., St. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q.. .. .. s+ «+s. 828 89 
Wm. Scully Ltd., Montreal, P.Q.. 114 48 
Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., Mont- 
VealePE Ohta) slate rae ohare ae .. 7,474 40 
Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., Ottawa, 
CE One a, ouaucn das iia? teatime 
Mail bag fittings: 
Bell Thread Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Onieaiicil sole hee. SUR. Hart ORES 
Scales: 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
TD ee Oe Ne tie er eae ees 67 90 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and’ working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerrr. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In each agreement or schedule the 
rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Manufacturing: Wood Products 


STRATFORD, ONTARIO.—PRESTON NOELTING 
LIMITED (FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS) AND 
THE SHOP COMMITTEE REPRESENTING MeEemM- 
BERS OF THE CHESTERFIELD AND FURNITURE 
WoRKERS INDUSTRIAL UNION. 


Agreement made following the strike reported 
in the Lasour GAZETTE, October, page 986, and 
this issue page 1075, to be in effect from October 
18, 1933, for one year, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

It is provided that any group or groups or 
individuals as employees of the Company shall 
have the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of the em- 
ployed body of their own choosing. The Shop 
Committee to consist of six members, one from 
each Department, namely, Machine, Cabinet, 
Finishing, Trimming and Packing, Stationery’ 
and Steel, and must be employees of at least one 
year’s standing with the Company. The Com- 
pany to meet such Committee at all reason- 
able times to discuss questions of wages, work- 
ing conditions, hours, ete. No discrimination to 
be shown against members of the Shop Com- 
mittee or any employees on account of their 
union activities. 

Hours: 44 per week. 


Overtime: time and one-quarter after 48 
hours per week, providing competing industry 
is paying a similar rate. 

Wages: minimum wages for girls to be in, ac- 
cordance with minimum wage scales for Ontario. 
All girls and pieceworkers to receive an in- 
crease of 124 per cent over rates in effect prior 
to the strike. Minimum wages for men over 
21 years of age to be: 26 cents per hour for 
unskilled labour, 30 cents for semi-skilled labour 
and 35 cents for skilled labour. Minimum 
wages for boys of 16 years: 15 cents per hour. 
The wages of individual employees to be in- 
creased according to their ability. All com- 
plaints as to piecework rates to be adjusted as 
soon as possible, such adjustment to apply back 
to the beginning of the job. The shop com- 
mittee to be consulted by the company before 
any reduction is made in piecework rates. 


Any extra help engaged by the company 
after the date of this agreement to be laid off 
work before the hours are reduced below 44 
per week, unless otherwise agreed to by the 
shop committee. Work in any department to 
be distributed as equally as possible among the 
employees of that department. 

“The committee and the employees repre- 
sented by the Committee shall not go on strike 
in sympathy with any other plants anywhere 
in Canada, unless the company receives work 
left unfinished by another plant or factory that 
is on strike. 

* All differences or disputes arising within the 
plant shall be adjusted exclusively by the com- 
pany and the shop committee without any out- 
side interference or influence whatsoever.” 


STRATFORD, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS AND COMMITTEES OF THEIR 
EMPLOYEES. 


Agreements made following the strike noted 
in the LABouR GAZETTE, October, page 986, and 
this issue page 1075, to be in effect from re- 
sumption of work after the strike, early in 
November, 1933, until October 1, 1934, when it 
may be terminated on that date by either party 
giving certain prior notice. 

“The company recognizes the right of the 
employees to become organized into a union of 
their own choice, but no employee shall be com- 
pelled to belong to any union.” 

“There shall be no discrimination on the 
part of an employee or the management in re- 
spect to race, creed, society, fraternity or union.” 

Employees to be represented by a Shop Com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of the em- 
ployees who shall be nominated and elected by 
secret ballot of all employees, and this Com- 
mittee to consist of one man from each depart- 
ment of each plant. Members of this Com- 
mittee to be paid for one hour every two weeks 
for meeting purposes during the first six months. 
“The election of the shop committee shall be 
under the supervision of a member of an inter- 
national or national union, who shall be mutually 
agreed upon. Nominations for the shop com- 
mittee shall be received and in order to qualify 
for such, those nominated must be: (1) in the 
emplovment of the company at least one year 
immediately prior to September 14, 1933; (2) 
Not a foreman or employee in administrative or 
confidential capacity.” 

Hours: 44 per week with a maximum of 50, 
after which overtime will commence. Overtime 
to be worked only when necessary and to be 
kept at the lowest possible minimum. 

Wages and piecework rates to be as arranged 
with the shop committee. (These are stated to 
be on the basis of a 10 per cent increase over 
rates in effect prior to the strike). 

Work in different departments in the shop 
to be equally distributed. When the manage- 
ment finds it necessary to reduce the staff, em- 
ployees of less than six months continuous ser- 
vice to be laid off first. 

“ Any matter requiring adjustment may in the 
first instance be referred by the employee 
affected, either personally or with his repre- 
sentative on the shop committee, to the foreman 
of the work on which the employee is engaged. 
Tf the foreman fails to adjust satisfactorily any 
matter referred to him, it shall then be taken 
up by the shop committee and’ if a satisfactory 
adjustment cannot be arrived at, the matter is 
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to be reduced to writing and forwarded to the 
President of the company or to a person, or 
persons, designated by him. Decisions must be 
made within seven days. Members of the shop 
committee must be employees of at least twelve 
months standing.” 

“The employees shall not go out on a 
sympathetic strike, except in case of work being 
received from another company where a strike 
or lockout is in progress.” 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


THREE Rivers, QuvrEsec—A CERTAIN CON- 
‘TRACTOR AND THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
UNIONS OF CONSTRUCTION WORKERS OF 
THREE RIVERS. 


This agreement, which covers a contract for 
building a chapel, came into effect October 16, 
1933, and remains in effect until the comple- 
tion of the contract. 

The agreement is similar to the one between 
these unions and contractors for work at St. 
Prospére, Quebec, which was summarized in the 
Lazsour GAZETTE, July, 1933, page 732, with the 
following exceptions:— 

Employment is limited to members of the 
above unions who are residents of Three 
Rivers or Cap-de-la-Madeleine. 

Hours to be in accordance with the new law 
limiting hours of labour which has been in 
effect since July 15, 1933 (LaBour GAZETTE, 
August, 1933, page 776). 

Wages rates are those fixed by the above 
unions for Three Rivers for the year April 30, 
1933, to April 30, 1934, amd are as tollows: 
bricklayers, plasterers and masons 75 cents per 
hour; terrazzo, tile and mosaic layers 60 cents; 
plumbers, steamfitters and tinsmiths, stationary 
engineers of portable machines, pointers and 


cement finishers, 50 cents; carpenters and 
joiners, licensed electricians, painters, steel 
workers and driver supplying one horse, 45 


cents; driver supplying two horses, 55 cents; 
junior journeymen plumbers, licensed firemen, 
plaster mixers and hod carriers, mortar mixers 
and celanite mixers, metal lathers, reinforced 
concrete workers, 40 cents; ordinary labourers, 
35 cents; wood lathers $1.50 per thousand. 


Construction: Miscellaneous 


Britis CoLUMBIA.—CERTAIN ELECTRICAL CON- 
STRUCTION COMPANIES AND THEIR EMPLOY- 
EES, MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
BrorHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS. 


This agreement covers contract work for line 
and station construction and is similar to the 
agreement between the union and the British 
Columbia Electric Railway Company, summar- 
ized below under the heading: Transportation 
and Public Utilities: Electricity and Gas, in so 
far as that agreement covers line and station 
construction work, with the following excep- 
tion:— 

Wage rates are 25 cents per day higher than 
paid by the British Columbia Electric Railway 
Company, this higher wage rate being in place 
of free or 
domestic electricity and gas. 

(The agreement of the British Columbia 
Electric Railway Company summarized below 
includes employees of that company engaged in 
line and station construction work.) 


reduced rates for transportation, 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electricity and Gas 


Moosrt Jaw, Sask.—NationaL LicHT AND 
Power ComMpANY LIMITED AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
Workers, Locau No. 802. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1933, 
to April 30, 1934, and thereafter subject to 30 
days’ notice from either party. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 


GazrerTE, December, 1932, page 1336, and 
January, 1932, page 91, with the following 
exceptions :— 


Hours: regular hours to be 44 per week 
except for regular troublemen and employees 
assigned to work of an unusual or special 
nature. (The regular hours previously in effect 
were 48 per week.) A shorter working week 
may be adopted, if full time is not required. 

Wages per hour: sub line foreman 80 cents, 
first class journeymen linemen 75 cents (reduc- 
tions of 74 cents per hour), second class 
journeymen linemen 65 cents (a reduction of 5 
cents per hour). Troublemen $148 per month 
(a reduction of $14 per month). 


Moose Jaw, Sask—NationaL Licut AND 
Power Company LIMITED AND_ THE 
SASKATCHEWAN BROTHERHOOD OF STEAM 
AND OPERATING ENGINEERS, Locat No. 2. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1933, to February 28, 1934, and_ thereafter sub-' 
ject to 30 days’ notice from either party. 

This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
Gazerre, December, 1932, page 1336, and June, 
1931, page 711, with the following exception: — 

Wages per hour: shift engineers 81 cents, 
firemen 63 cents, oilers with second class certi- 
feate 55 cents, foreman of repairmen 67 
cents, repairmen 61 cents (reductions of 10 per 
cent in each case); oilers with third class certi- 
ficate 474 cents, coal and ash men 50 cents, 
repairmen’s helpers 40 to 60 cents (no change 
for these three classes). f 


BririsH CoLUMBIA.—BRITISH COLUMBIA ELEc-' 
meric RalLway CoMPANY, LIMITED, VAN- 
COUVER PowER CoMPANY, LIMITED, VAN- 
COUVER ISLAND PowER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Western Power COMPANY OF CANADA, 
LIMITED, AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
Hoop OF ELECTRICAL WorKERS, LOCAL. 
No. 213 (VANCOUVER) AND LOCAL No. 230 
(VICTORIA). 


Agreement to be in_ effect from April 16, 
1933, and thereafter subject to 30 days’ notiee 
from either party. 

Only union members to be employed on elec- 
trical work as specified. The union representa-. 
tive to have access to all shops and stations 
and to be given a transportation pass on all the 
eompany’s lines. 

Hours for linemen, wiremen and winders: 8 
per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour week; shift 
work also limited to 44 per week except for 
regular trouble work (troublemen, drivers and 
helpers) who may work 8 hours per day, 6 
days per week. Hours for metermen and are 
trimmers: 48 per week. Hours for station 


operating staff: 8 per day with 4 days off per 


month. 
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Overtime for linemen, wiremen and winders: 
time and one-half for first four hours, double 
time thereafter and double time for work on 
Sundays and holidays for other than shift men. 
Overtime for metermen and are trimmers: time 
and one-half, with double time for metermen 
working on Sundays and holidays. Overtime 
for station operating staff: one and one-half 
the amount of time worked as overtime to be 
allowed off; if required to work more than one 
shift in 24 hours (except when changing shifts) 
time and one-half to be paid for the second 
shift. 

For station operating staff and are trimmers, 
an annual vacation of two weeks with pay to 

e allowed and a reasonable amount of time in 
case of sickness will be allowed with pay, at the 
discretion of the Superintendent. 


Wages are approximately 10 per cent reduced 
from the rates which were in effect since 1928, 
and are now as follows:— 


Wages per day: Line Department and Wire- 
men: lead covered cable foreman $8.55, journey- 
men cable splicer $7.88, foreman lineman, wire- 
man or winder $8.33, sub-foreman lineman, 
Wireman or winder $7.65, journeyman lineman, 
Wireman or winder $6.98, line or tower truck 
driver $4.95, groundman or helper $4.95, track 
bonder $6.98; apprentice lineman and wiremen 
from $3.85 for beginners to $6.98 after three 
years’ apprenticeship; apprentice cable splicers 
from $6.55 for beginners to $7.88 after three 
years’ apprenticeship. Meter Department: 
metermen $5.90, chief meter tester $6.30, meter 
foreman $7.23; apprentice metermen from $4.58 


during first year to $5.30 during third year. 
Wages per month: Are Trimmers: $127.25. 
Station Operating Staff: station operators 


$162.45 at Class A stations, $150.72 at Class B 
stations and $143.50 at Class C stations, 
apprentice operators from $113.60 during first 
year to $126 during third year; engineer in 
charge of Class A stations $185.01, of Class B 
stations $162.45 and of Class C stations $151.62; 
floormen and _ helpers $113.72, load dispatchers 
$189.53, chief load dispatchers $194.04. 


Employees are granted certain concessions of 
cheaper rates for gas and electricity for their 
domestic use and free transportation on local 
_ lines and free passes or reduced rates for them- 
selves and their dependents over other lines at 
certain times. 


For work of linemen, wiremen and winders 
and metermen away from headquarters on a 
temporary job of more than one and less than 
twelve days, board to be paid by the company. 


Apprentices to serve three years. before 
becoming journeymen. Not more than one 
apprentice to four journeymen in each depart- 
ment. All cable splicers’ helpers to be journey- 
men electrical workers. An employee assist- 
ing journeymen linemen, wiremen and winders 
in various classes of electrical work shall be 
classed as a groundman or helper. Foremen 
linemen, wiremen and winders are employees in 
charge of more than four journeymen, appren- 
tices or groundmen or more than twelve labour- 
ers, while a sub-foreman is one in charge of 
four or less journeymen, apprentices or ground- 
men or twelve or less labourers. 

Certain regulations to ensure safety for work 
of a dangerous nature are specified and men 
working on poles, bridges, towers and fixtures 


at an elevation of 85 feet or over to be paid 
the regular rate plus 75 cents per hour, 

The Company will meet a representative or 
committee of the union to discuss any matter 
affecting this agreement. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Street and Electric Railways 


Port ArtTHUR, ONTARIO—PtBLIC UTILITIES 
COMMISSION OF Port ARTHUR AND THE 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND 
EvLecrric RAILWAY EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, 
Locat No. 966, AND ALL OTHER EMPLOYEES 
OF THE STREET RAILWAY DEPARTMENT OF 
THE Ciry oF PorT ARTHUR. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1933, 
to May 1, 1934, and till new agreement reached. 

No discrimination to be shown employees on 
account of being union members, but employees 
will not interfere with the Management’s right 
to discharge any employee for sufficient reason. 
Any employee who feels he has been unjustly 
dealt with may have his case investigated by a 
committee of employees and the Manager, and 
if they disagree, it may be referred to the 
hen MeN Commission, whose decision will 
e final. 


Hours for Transportation Department to be 
in accordance with the Ontario Statutes govern- 
ing Street Railways; if hours further reduced, 
employees may confer with the Commission 
with a view to adjusting wage rates. Hours 
for Car House Department and Track Depart- 
ment: 44 per week, 


Wages: to the agreement is attached a rider 
in effect from May l, 1933, to May 1, 1934, 
which reduces the wage rates 44 to 5 cents per 
hour in the Transportation Department, 34 to 
4 cents in the Car House Department and 4 
cents in the Track Department, from the rates 
actually embodied in the agreement. The rates 
as so reduced are the same as in effect since 
May 1, 1932, and are as follows:—Transporta- 
tion Department: two man car operators 40 
cents per hour for first six months, 453 cents 
for second six months and 50 cents thereafter; 
one man car operators 74 cents per hour over 
two man rate; Car House Department: car- 
penter 61 cents per hour, painter 57 cents, 
machinist and blacksmith 61 cents, first class 
pitmen 56 cents, second class pitmen 51 cents, 
ear cleaners 463 cents; Track Department: 
track bonder 47 cents, regular trackmen 45 
cents. 


Overtime for Transportation Department: 
time and one half for work over ten hours per 
day, or 10 hours and 20 minutes in case of a 
certain shift, and for work on their day off and 
on legal holidays. Payment to be made for a 
minimum number of hours for each call for 
extra work or runs. Regular spare men to be 
paid at least for 36 hours per week. Overtime 
for Car House Department and Track Depart- 
ment: time and one half, and the same for work 
on Sundays and holidays. 

Seniority to be considered in filling vacancies, 
and in choosing runs. 

Uniforms to be supplied by the Commission. 

Free transportation to all employees covered 
by the agreement. 
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Fort WILLIAM, ONTARIO—THE City oF Fort 
WILLIAM AND THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCIA- 
TION OF STREET AND ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, LocaL No. 966, 
AND ALL OTHER EMPLOYEES OF THE STREET 
RAILWAY DEPARTMENT. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1933, 
to May 1, 1934, and until a new agreement is 
reached. 


This agreement with rider governing wage 
rates for the year May 1, 1933, to April 30, 
1934, is similar to the one summarized above 
for Port Arthur with the following exceptions: 

Regular hours in the Car House Department 
and Track Department are not stated. 

Wages in the Transportation Department 
during first six months are 403 cents per hour 
for two-man car operators and 48 cents for one 
man car operators. Wages in Track Depart- 
ment 47 cents per hour for regular trackmen. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1933 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


ae cost per week of the family budget 
in terms of retail prices was practically un- 
changed, foods showing the same cost as in 
September while a slight increase in fuel was 
offset by a fall in rent. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics index number of whole- 
sale prices declined due mainly to lower prices 
for grains, live stock and non-ferrous metals. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty- 
nine cities was $7.24 at the beginning of 
October, the same as for September, as com- 
pared with $7.07 for October, 1932; $11.68 for 
October, 1929; $10.93 for October, 1926; $11.48 
for October, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
post-war peak); and $7.99 for October, 1914. 
The most important decreases occurred in the 
costs of beef, mutton, and potatoes while the 
largest advances were in the costs of lard, eggs 
and milk. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$15.78 for October and September, as com- 
pared with $16.40 for October, 1932; $21.96 
for October, 1929; $21.14 for October, 1926; 
$22.01 for October, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the post-war peak); and $14.48 for October, 
1914. Fuel was slightly higher due to sea- 
sonal. increases in the price of coal, while a 
slight decline occurred in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was again lower at 67-9 for October as com- 
pared with 68:9 for September. Figures for 
certain previous dates are, 65-0 for October, 
1932; 96-8 for October, 1929; 98-1 for October, 
1926; 99-6 for October, 1921; 164-3 for May, 
1920 (the post-war peak); and 66-8 for Octo- 
ber, 1914. One hundred and twelve prices 
quotations declined, fifty-nine advanced and 
three hundred and thirty-one were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight main groups 
were lower and three were higher. The groups 
which declined were: the Vegetables and Vege- 
table Products group, due chiefly to lower 
prices for grains and milled products; the Ani- 


mals and their Products group, because of 
declines in the prices of steers, hogs, hides and 
meats which more than offset advances in 
the prices of calves, milk, butter and eggs; 
the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
group, mainly because of lower quotations for 
raw silk, cotton fabrics and thread; the Non- 
Ferrous Metals and their Products group, be- 
cause of declines in the prices of copper, lead, 
silver and zinc which more than offset an ad- 
vance in the price of tin; and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group, because of lower 
prices for alum, copper sulphate, zinc oxide and 
certain other chemicals. The Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group was slightly higher, 
chiefly on account of increased prices for news- 
print, wood pulp, and certain lines of lumber. 
The Iron and its Products group and the 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products 
group were both higher, the former because 
of increased quotations for steel sheets and 
tin. plate, and the latter due to advanced 
quotations for window glass and fuel oil. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods were unchanged, lower prices 
for flour and milled products, fresh and cured 
meats, milk and its products offsetting higher 
prices for dried fruits, canned vegetables, eggs 
and petroleum products. Producers’ goods 
were substantially lower, mainly because of 
lower prices for materials for the furs and 
leather goods industries, for the meat pack- 
ing industries, for the milling and other in- 
dustries, and for the textile and clothing in- 
dustries. 

In the grouping according to origin Cana- 
dian farm products and articles of marine 
origin were lower, articles of forest origin were 
slightly higher and articles of mineral origin 
were unchanged. Both raw and partly manu- 
tured goods and fully and chiefly manu- 
factured goods were lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of October of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
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wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Larnour GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. } 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are _ received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch. coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics were avail- 
able when first published in the LaBsour GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of ‘each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But, as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities , required in the various 
localities owing to climatie conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those 
for six-roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

The accompanying table of index numbers 

of changes in the cost of living, based on 

prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 

changes for the principal groups of expendi- 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1933* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 























— Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sun- All 

Light ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143, 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 158 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Jan. 1932 105 152 158 123 162 133 
Feb. 1932 100 15] 158 123 162 132 
Mar. 1932 99 151 158 123 162 131 
April 1932 98 150 158 123 162 131 
May 1932 04 148 148 120 162 127 
June 1932 93 148 147 120 162 126 
July 1932 92 148 147 116 16] 125 
Aug. 1932 96 148 147 116 161 126 
Sept. 1932 95 147 147 116 191 126 
Oct. 1932 96 146 147 114 161 126 
Nov. 1932 97 145 143 114 161 125 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Jan. 1933 95 145 14] 112 161 124 
Feb. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
April 1933 93 144 141 107 160 122 
May 1933 93 143 132 107 160 121 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
July 1933 95 140 13] 107 160 120 
Aug. 1933 101 140 131 107 156 122 
Sept. 1983.... 99 141 131 113t 156 $122 
Oct. 1933 .. 99 142 131 113 157 122 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 18}%; Sundries, 20%. fRevised. 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expendi- 
ture, and have been brought down to date 
each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Continued on page 1136 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICHS IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for 
an aver:uge family 
















































Commodities |Quan-} (ft) | (7) Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. |Sept | Oct. 


1900 | 1905 | 1910} 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920} 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1933 


emer ee a a a fe fe ff ff ff ff 

















Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. C. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Colo uated 
Beef, sirloin...} 2 lb. | 27-2} 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 50-2] 76-2} 80-2) 60-8) 58-2] 58-2) 59-0} 71-8] 72-8} 68-0} 54-6] 48-0] 44-0) 41-8 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6) 26-0) 29-6) 35-0) 54-2] 50-4) 33-4) 31-8) 30-6} 31-8) 43-4] 45-4) 40-4) 27-4) 25-0) 23-0] 22-0 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7} 18-1] 28-0} 29-0] 19-7] 18-7] 18-5} 19-9] 23-9] 24-9] 22-8) 16-4) 13-1] 11-8) 11-5 
Mutton, roast..}| 1 ‘* | 11-8} 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-4) 36-4] 36-3] 26-3] 27-2] 28-0} 29-3} 31-0} 31-0) 28-2) 23-0) 19-2) 18-8) 17-9 
Pork, leg... ... 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1} 18-0] 19-5] 20-4] 38-0] 42-3] 31-5} 30-0] 27-2] 30-8) 31-0} 31-4} 29-8} 20-0} 15-7} 17-2) 17-2 
Pork; salt.e.s) 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0) 34-4] 35-21 38-0] 70-0) 74-4] 57-2) 53-8) 51-0} 56-6] 55-0] 55-41 54-2) 40-4) 30-6] 31-2) 31-6 
Bacon, break- vad 
fasty neue 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5} 24-7) 26-9) 51-1] 60-1] 46-1] 41-6] 39-3] 44-4] 42-5) 40-9] 39-8) 26-0) 19-6} 21-0) 21-3 
Lard, pure.....] 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6} 38-4] 37-4) 74-2] 74-4] 48-2) 45-4) 45-8) 49-0) 45-8) 43-4 42-2) 26-6} 25-2) 25-6) 26-2 
Eggs, fresh... .| 1 doz] 25-7| 30-0] 33-3} 33-7] 35-3] 60-7] 75-0) 50-7] 41-7] 44-3} 49-8) 51-0] 51-3] 42-7) 32-4) 30-3] 24-4) 29-2 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4) 28-4) 28-1) 31-5} 55-0 68-3] 46-6] 37-4] 39-7] 44-3] 45-6] 45-1] 38-0] 27-5] 24-0) 19-5] 22-7 
Milk..........] 6 qts.| 36-6] 39-6} 48-0] 51-6] 54-0] 75-6] 92-4] 80-4! 69-6] 70-2] 69-6) 72-6] 74-4] 72-0} 63-6) 56-4) 55-8] 57-0 
Butter, dairy..| 2 lb. | 44-2] 49-4] 52-0} 58-0} 59-0)101-2]125-8] 81-2) 76-8] 78-4) 75-4) 85-6] 85-2) 69-6) 46-6) 46-0) 42-0) 42-2 
Butter, cream- a4 
ery..........| 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 34-7] 55-7] 69-1] 46-8) 43-0] 44-2] 41-2) 47-4) 46-9] 38-7) 26-8} 26-9) 24-3) 24.2 
Cheese, old....} 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5) 22-0} 33-3] 41-2) 35-4|§27-6 §33 -5|§30-6}§33-8!§33-0/§30- 7} $22: 9] §20-0)§19-6)§19-7 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1) 20-3] 31-4] 38-6] 32-0/§27-6)§33-5 §30-6|§33-8]/§33-0)§30-7|§22-91§20-0/$19-6)§19-7 
Bread. . er: 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5) 66-0] 61-5] 67-5}118-5/144-0/118-5!102-0/102-0/114-0)115-5]120-0/106-5| 91-5) 87-0} 88-5) 88-5 
Flour, family..{10 “ | 25-0} 28-0] 33-0} 32-0] 38-0] 69-0} 80-0} 58-0/§45-0/§44- 0) §53 -0/§51-0)§54- 0) $43 -0)§30-0)§29- 0) §33-0/§33-0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5] 21-0} 22-0] 25-0] 40-5] 42-5] 30-5] 28-0] 27-5} 29-0) 31-5} 32-0} 29-5) 24-0 24-0} 25-0) 25-5 
ne A bee 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 24-6] 33-2} 18-6]§21-2/§21-0}§22-0/§20-8]§20-6/§20-2]§18-0|$16-8)§16-0)§16-2 
eans, hand- 
picked... .i 4212) * 8-6} 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 13:6] 33-2] 23-4] 17-4] 17-4] 17-6] 15-6] 19-0] 23-6] 18-4) 11-2) 8-6) 8-8) 9-0 
Apples, evapor- 
ated sue eee ela an 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 13-7} 23-1] 29-2) 21-6] 23-9] 19-5] 20-4] 21-5] 21-3) 20-6) 17-0) 16-0) 15-5) 15-1 
Prunes, med- 
ium size 1“ | 11-5} 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 13-2] 18-8] 27-4] 18-2] 19-6] 18-2] 15-7) 13-6] 14-6) 14-8) 11-9] 10-8) 12-0) 12-1 
Sugar, granu- 4 
lated. 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 31-2] 48-8] 86-4] 41-2] 34-8] 48-4] 31-6] 31-2) 28-8] 25-6) 24-8) 23-2) 32-0) 32-0 
Sugar, yellow..} 2 “ | 10-0} 9:8] 10-8] 11-0} 14-0) 22-4 40:8] 19-6] 16-4] 23-0] 15-0] 14-6} 13-8} 12-4] 11-8] 11-4) 15-6) 15-4 
Tea, black....| 3 “ 8-21 8-3] 8-7] 8-91 9-9] 15-5] 16-4] 13-6/§14-6]/§17-1|§18-0/§17-8]§17-6)§14- 7] §13-4/$11-1]§10- 6) §10-6 
Tea, green..... 21% 8-71 8-71 9-1] 9-3] 9-8] 14-8] 17-0] 15-1)§14-6/§17-1]§18-0|§17-8]§17-6/§14-7]§13-4)§11-1/§10-6)310-6 
VETS ey ad Med oe 8-6) 8-8! 8-9] 9-4] 10-0] 11-5} 15-1] 13-5) 13-4] 13-5] 15-3] 15-2} 15-1] 13-8) 11-9} 10-4) 10-0 9-9 
Potatoes...... i bag! 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0} 35-3] 71-3] 69-4] 64-4] 40-4] 52-8) 61-9) 42-8] 73-8] 49-3) 26-7) 26-8 47-8) 41-1 
Vinegar........ Veat. The 7) A ETE CSUR St 4 kOe L207 FASO], <9] OP LOPE Ws OF 04 -Ob Ob. co Ob) SOR Ot aasg 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96) 6-95] 7-34] 7-99/13-54|15-83|11-48/10- 23/10-65/10- 93) 11-28)11-68/10-32) 7-84) 7-07) 7-24) 7-24 
Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. C. c c c. c c c c Cc. C. Cc 
Starch,laundry| }Ib.| 2-9} 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-2} 4-8] 4-9) 4-4) 4-0] 4-0] 4-1) 4-1) 4-0) 4-1 3-9] 3-9] 3-8] 3-8 
Coal anthra- 
LtOsn settee Mg ton| 39-5| 45-2] 48-1] 55-0) 53-9] 78-8]125-3]110-1)116-4)111-5}105-4)101-3}100-9 100-6]100-0} 95-4] 92-5) 93-7 
Coal, bitumin- ‘ 
ous..... “| & | 31-4] 32-3] 35-0] 38-71 37-8] 62-6] 90-7] 73-5] 77-0] 71-6] 63-3] 62-9] 63-1] 62-7) 60-7) 59-2) 57-6 57-6 
Wood, hard.,.| “ed. | 32-5] 35-3} 38-8] 42-5] 42-6] 76-9] 83-7} 83-6] 80-3} 78-6) 75-5) 75-0 76-2| 76-0| 70-9] 67-0] 60-3) 59-6 
Wood, soft.....| “ “ | 22-6] 25-5] 29-4) 30-6] 31-5) 58-8} 66-1 61-1} 59-4] 59-2] 55-9] 55-4] 54-4! 54-3) 52-91 49-5] 45-9 45:7 
Coaloiliy ek 1 gal.| 24-0] 24-5) 24-4] 23-7) 24-1) 27-4] 39-8} 31-9} 31-0} 30-3 31-5| 31-1] 31-1] 30-8] 27-7] 27-1] 27-1] 27°4 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ § $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Hieht “hs feel. otek 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-90] 3-05! 4-03] 3-60] 3-64] 3-51] 3-32] 3-26] 3-26) 3-24) 3-12) 2-98] 2-83) 2-84 
$ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent......:... 4 mo. | 2-37] 2-89] 4-65] 4-75] 4-55] 4-85] 6-52] 6-89] 6-96) 6-96] 6-85] 6-95] 6-98) 7-07 6-87| 6-30] 5-67) 5-66 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $? 
ttTotals......]...... 9-37/10-5@/12- 79/14 -02|14- 48/21 -48/26-46/22-01|20-87|21- 16/21 - 14/21 -52)/21-96)/20- 68/17 -86/16-40/15-78)15-78 
Patt Mahl) Ss SO AA Jaa incl avo Wat a) RS ORD M20 SO A ne nse 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
0050 0°0€0—€ 0 aes 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.......-. 5-61] 5-881 6-821 7-291 7-70113-78/16-21/11-75]10-42|10-96/10-99]11-16/11-68}10-60} 8-30] 7-42) 7-47) 7-38 
Prince Edward Island! 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34} 6-74/11-90)14-05]10-46) 9-11 9-59110-27| 9-92)10-24) 9-84] 7-93] 6-82) 7-09) 6-92 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55} 7-04! 7-66/13-26/15-51/11-59|10- 14] 10-83]10-96]10-99]11-60)10-57) 8-15} 7-35) 7-52) 7-46 
Quebec.........5.066- 5-15| 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-41113-19]14-96]10-81] 9-75} 9-92}10-09]10-47)10-63 9-63) 7-30) 6-44] 6-51) 6-54 
Outario. 2: ce ee « apetes 5-01] 5-60] 6-50! 7-20] 7-78/13-58115-75)11-48]10- 14]10-69]11-00)11-31)11-65 10-34] 7-78] 7-04] 7-34] 7-29 
Manitoba. Use 0... ete! 5-85] 6-19| 7-46] 7-87| 8-36, 12-84]16-34}10-79] 9-72/10-14]10-29)10-92)11-51 9-66} 7-33] 6-69] 6-78) 6-75 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-63}13-51/16-09]11-21] 9-95}10-29}10-84/11-45}12-02 10-06) 7-29] 6-89) 6-99 6-84 
PAD OUG is ews «keeles 6-02] 6-50] 8-00! 8-33} 8-38/13-27]/15-70/11-09| 9-77/10-32]10-77}11 -48/12-00 10-08} 7-46] 6-79] 6-98) 7-00 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13) 9-35)14-39 16-83/12-50]11-61/11-51/11-89]12-35}12-88)11-30 8-84! 7-90) 7-97] 8-17 


Lee ee a eee ee ae ee eee et ays an 


+December only. §Kind most sold. *¥or electric light and gas see text. 
+tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures bv about 50 per cent. See text. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
= g tos 
° ~ aie : ° . ° 
ze ile | #2 BS Hog 6 $5 = | Ss 
LOCALITY a 3 AEB TS bo ke a § 5 og 
2 pS peed bo) Sh to Bs) pS Aran bar irae aa a 
M2 <: N e ae at Dy ed - . ~ 
ee | ge | ee |e) #4 | ag | gs | cy sy | a3 | 73 
88/88] ce/2s|ee| og? | $3 | €3 a2 | 3 | 8 
Be) gala) ee) es SF =a oe oa oa Bic 
D oe D nN > P= fy a) Q ee) 
ce its | cents | cents | cents! cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 20 9 | 16-7 | 15-7 | 11-0] 8-8 11-5 17-9 17-2 21-3 24-4 40-1 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 22-9) 17-7 | 15-7 | 11-7 | 9-4 9-8 15-0 17-4 19-9 22-8 38-6 
I—Sydney oe ee 22 17-8 | 16 12-6 | 9-9 LOM IS Lele, 17-8 19-4 21-4 34-2 
2—New Glasgow.......... 25 18-7 | 16 11-8 | 8-7 8 15 16-5 18-7 21-6 38-2 
SA nshe retells, ance een 22-7 | 16-7 | 18 10-7 9-5 12 15 16-5 21 23-2 40 
aT cal Le SG 23:9 | 17-9 | 19-2 | 12-9 | 10-2 8-7 15 18-8 19-2 22-4 37-4 
5—Windsor........ ACES OGG) Bieta 20 15 12 10 12 15 15 19-5 23-5 40 
GP rirG se ee | Seo 20 15 15 10 8 8 15 20 21-3 24-9 41-7 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown | 22 18-4 | 17-9 | 13 11-6 9-5 16 17-3 20-3 22-7 35-3 
New Brunswick (average)...| 25-7 | 19-2 | 20-2 | 13-1 10-5 10-3 20-2 18-6 29-0 22°3 42-1 
8—Muncton Sars ee Stik. a 22 LAMM St felis 9-4 9-5 23 18-6 19-2 21-9 39-8 
9—Saint John siicssi.9s. 00) 24% | 18t4d 20e4 101859 10-4 10-8 20 17-6 19-3 21-9 44.8 
10—F redericton............ 31-2 | 21-2 | 25 15 12 11 17-5 18 21 22-4 44-6 
1 —Bathursth sa oe 25 20 19-5 | 12 10 LO We. eee. 20 20:3 22-9 39-3 
Quebec (average)............ 17-9 | 15-1 |] 15-5 | 10-0] 6-5 8-7 18-1 15-0 20-8 23-6 41-5 
12--Quebeows. sk Se 19-3 | 16-3 | 13 10-8 if 8-5 17-5 14-6 21 24-1 38-3 
183—Three Rivers........... 18-4 | 15-7 | 14-5 9-5 6-9 10-8 17-5 15-1 25-8 30 41-4 
14—Sherbrooke............ 21-2) | 17 22-6 | 13-1 7-2 10-3 17-7 16-5 20-8 22-2 44.6 
16-—Sorelfg Shoe eileen een 15 14-3 | 15 8-3 5-7 5 18-3 13 20 23-3 35 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 15-6 | 13-8 | 12-4 | 10-1 6-2 10 18 12:3 20-6 22-6 42-5 
17—StsJohnis ees. se Fe: 15-5 | 15 14-3 S27) 1 ios 9 19 16 20 21-7 43-7 
18—Thetford Mines:........ 15 12 12-3 Of 12 5 9 16-5 13-7 19 25 45 
19—Montreal.........0.008. 21-8 | 16-6 | 19-3 9-9 7°5 7-9 18-6 16-9 19-6 21-4 41°4 
ZOE ull Bites aiken eh telaytae 19-7 | 15-5 | 16-2 | 10-1 6-8 8 19-4 17-3 20-2 22-5 42 
Ontario (average)......... coe} 21-6 | 17-1 | 16-2 | 11-6] 9.2 13-4 18-7 17-9 21-0 23:8 40-2 
Z1-—Ottawa a aoe 21-7 | 16-3 | 16-5 | 11-5 7:8 10-6 18-8 17-5 21-2 24-5 41-5 
22—Brockville............. 23-2 | 18-2 | 16-4 | 11-3 8 9-6 15 16-2 22-5 24-4 38 
23—Kingston...........000 23-2 |.17-7 | 17-9 | 13-2 8-3 9-8 15-7 17 18-5 21-6 38:3 
24—Belleville.............. 16-5 | 13-7 | 14-2 | 10-8 7-4 12-2 17 17 21-8 25-3 39-9 
25—Peterborough.......... 21 16-9 | 15-4 | 11-1 8-7 12-8 15 17 20-6 23-1 38-5 
26—Oshawa.......scccseccee 19 15 15-5 | 11 8 12 20 17-5 19-3 24 40-7 
2i--Orilliahoe ine. eee 20-2 | 16 16-3 | 11-9 9-7 13-4 19 18-6 20 22-4 39-3 
28-—Worontos. eee 23-40 18480) eee eet | tt: 1 13-2 17-3 17-5 20-8 25-4 42-5 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 22 18 18 14-2 8 16-5 22 19 20-7 23-5 39-3 
30—St. Catharines..........] 20-3 | 17 16-3 | 10-8 8 13-6 21 17-4 19-6 21-9 39-6 
31—Hamilton.............. 22-7 | 18-6 | 18-6 | 13-3 | 11-2 16 16 17-9 21-7 24-6 40-2 
32—Brantford.........0.0.- 21 16-5 | 16-9 | 11-4 8 13 20 17-3 20-8 22-9 39-1 
Go -—Galt Pye pe Med, oF 25-5 | 20-7 | 17-5 | 12-6 | 11-4 17-1 20 18-2 20-5 23-9 38-2 
34—Gauelph........... Reo ecak 21 17 eB 1629M, Wt 11-1 14-3 18 16-4 20-1 23-4 38-4 
35—Kitchener.............. 19-6 | 16-5 | 13-5 | 10-6] 9-5 14 19 16 19-1 21-9 39 
36—Woodstock............. 23-2 | 18-6 | 17 11-2 | 10-4 12-8 16 17-2 20-2 22-5 39-2 
of —Stratiords..%.n0o.e bee 20-2 | 15-7 | 15-5 | 11-5 | 10-5 14 19-3 18-7 21-6 23-6 40-8 
SS—ALIONGON set ne cid ooient 23-1 | 17-7 | 16-3 | 11-3 8-2 13-3 19-9 17-5 21 24 41-9 
39—St. Thomas............ 22-8 | 18-8 | 15-7 | 12-1 9-6 12-3 20 20-3 21-3 23-9 42 
40—Chatham.............. 19-6 | 15-3 | 15:3 | 10-6 9-4 14-7 16-6 18-4 21-5 23-8 40 
4t—-Windsorss. yes. ee eee 19-8 | 15-7 | 15 11 8-5 13-1 16-4 16-5 18-8 21 38-6 
42—Sarniad. co. ceeee eee Pp 18-3 | 16-7 | 11 10 14-3 20 16-7 21-3 24-5 40-8 
43—Owen Sound............ 20-5 | 15-5 | 14-2 | 10-5 8-7 137 16 16 19-7 22-2 39 
44—North Bay..........+06 21-3 | 17 15-7 | 9-7] 8-3 12-3 20 18-3 19-7 23 37-9 
45-—Sudbuny) Wue.0. eee 23:7 | 18-7 | 18-6 | 13-7 | 9-3 15 20 20 22-7 26 39-7 
46—-Cobalting cdi-ouueen eeneee 20 15 15 10_ eee epee 22 20 22 23-7 41-2 
47-—Timmins) 3598... ome. - 27-8 | 22-2 | 18-2 | 14-5 | 10-3 15-2 23-2 22-8 i Gn 24-4} 42-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 17-7 | 13-7 | 14-5 | 10-5 8-1 12-2 17-7 16-7 20-5 21-4 40-3 
49—-POLHATCAUT ie tses tonite 21 17 14-5 | 11-7 | 10-2 12-5 20 18-2 25-5 28-7 45-7 
50—Fort William........... 23-6 | 17-3 | 16 11-8 | 10 14 20 19-8 25-1 28-2 44-8 
Manitoba (average).......... 18-0 | 14-0 | 14-7 8-7 rit 8-9 14-1 16-2 23-4 26-2 49-0 
51—Winnipeg......'...06.... 17 12-9 | 13-4 8-3 7-2 8-7 14-2 17-8 23-3 25-6 39-3 
62-—Brandonict eee 19 15 16 9 7 9 14 14-5 23-4 26-7 40-7 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 19-3 | 14-8 | 12-9 | 8-8 6-6 8-9 14-9 14.8 22-9 27-2 39-3 
Dd==— ROPING cua se hoes ee 19-4 | 15-2 | 13-1 7-9 6-5 8-8 13-7 15-3 22-1 27-7 37-3 
54—Prince Albert.......... 22 15 15 10 8 10 15 13 25 30 40 
55 Saskatoon, .......c0000- 16-4 | 12-9 | 11-5 8-5 6 8-3 14-7 15 Payee 25-9 38-8 
56—Moose Jaw.......sse00. 19-5 | 15-9 | 11-8 8-8 6 8-3 16 15-7 21-7 25-2 41-2 
Alberta (average)............ 16-9 | 13-5 | 11-7 8-4 7-5 9-9 15-4 14-5 21-1 24-9 37-5 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 17-3 } 13+8 | 13 9-3 oil 11 16 14-3 21-7 24-6 36 
58—Drumheller............ 15 12 8 OS st: oh 10 15 12 20-7 24 37-5 
59—Edmonton............. 18-4 | 14-6 | 13-8 7-9 6-9 9-6 15-5 15-7 19-7 24-2 36-5 
60—Calgary a Nile ee ay 17-8 | 15 12-4 8-7 8 OSTA le BD. aro iW GS 74 22 25-6 38 
61—Leth bridges. .2 ten. et 16 ACTS Pa Les Fei) ctcey 9 15 13 21-4 26 39-7 
British Columbia (average) | 22-4 | 18-2 | 16-0 | 11-2 | 19-4 13-2 19-9 18-9 24-4 28-0 40-4 
62-——Hemious fi. cee ee peek 22 DML Siti WANA 5 6 eae tik stl a 18 17-5 24-3 28 40-7 
63==Nelsone anya wee 20 17 16 11 9 13 21 21 21 25 40 
64—“"Trailwes.% Ea. e- 8 ee 18-7 | 16 15 12-3 9-7 13-7 22 17-7 24 30-8 38-6 
65—NewWestminster...... DLW Views |) Loo |\etOee, | 10-1 12-1 17-4 17-7 23-7 27-9 42.2 
66—-Vancouvertst eae PAST 7 1560 | idee 1468 13-1 19-8 18-5 23-6 26-7 38-8 
G(-=Viictoriave sce. eee cee 24-4 | 20-2 | 17-5 | 11-8 | 11-5 13-7 21-1 20 24-9 27-6 40-8 
6S—Nanagimoy.) es. eee. ek 23 18-5 | 16 11-4 | 12-5 14-6 19-5 19 26-7 30-8 39 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 25 18 18 10 8 12-5 20 20 24-3 27-5 43-3 


a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Novemser, 1933 THE LABOUR GAZETTE 1131 
_ RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1933 
Fish Eggs Butter 
ae a ee E gs (§ ¢. [4 |e 3 3 rs 
elo te % ‘sy oO eR 2a Say ¢ SB. ae a 
eee oS ij oee los flea. ey eae e| es | Se cise Se eee tae 
Sscl| sO. | aae E. ES che mers, |) CRS. BEN | tox s ae ge 
825 | S82 )/4545] 62 oS a2 |oo=0| AB. | 269 | 4S) ae | ido |] og 
ann | O N a) a osv -- ae 2 >a S| 
SS (Sea (ees) an] Bs @y [eeS5| 38 [Sts oss] wy | PSE] 84 
Ses | aga | aes] SA a) ge (8888) 8S | See l(ezga| =2 | ehh] SE 
6) as) = a —) bow a 1S) 4 Fy 6) = Qa 'é) 
cents cents cent: cents cents cents cents cents cents cent cents cents cents 
17-4 a1- 14-0 13-3 50-5 17-4 22°93 13-1 29- 22°94 9-5 21-1 24-2 
13-1 Bold [RechcetlReee cack 45-3 16-3 16-7 13-7 29-6 20-1 9-5 22°5 26-7 
7:3 AO Ge hte wet Ne ctke siecle BA R106) (Bie. os 14-9 11-9 33:7 24-7 110-11 21 24-51 1 
15 25 Ai a SOR eae 8 52-5 15 16-6 13-4 29-8 26-6 | 9-11 24 25-6 | 2 
15 DA sya Ory ae ree ae B 45 15 16-7 14-3 25:8 23-5 8 23-8 27-71 3 
Fas AO OB Lae al (sen a aetna Pat ae age ge EON ad HP A eo Ay (ee eae 14-8 13-6 30-9 24-9 }10-11-5 20 26-7 | 4 
15 DOm Vile ene eRe otal 40 15 19-3 14 28 253). Pies aes 21 27-3 | 5 
BAG Adin Oh (che) FECL EN NS STORSEES Ol (Gee eae 40 20 17-7 14-8 29-1 25:7 8 25 28-11 6 
ets eRe le cee ack [ees low iee as co HOR Dd Te ee 19-6 14 22-5 17-7 | 6-8 21 24-617 
12-2 VESEY (il las clan al (tecceeeae 56-8 14-8 17-6 13-1 25 °5 21-4 9-8 23°3 25:5 
12 S50) [ilies cei [cele ese 52-5 16 18-4 13-7 27-8 21-1 | 9-10 24-7 26-2 | 8 
12-3 Boole Brie vel le eee ssc 58 13-5 17-7 12-9 31 23-8 12 22-6 24-619 
BYE e on cyte ick eer atele | (aietas lo: chek [ise a oor 60 17-7 20-4 13-8 24-3 22-5 8 26 27-2 |10 
SS 6 dees aS SOS OFS RG (SL Berea 12 14 12 18-7 18 RL emuee 20 24 il 
15-2 SE eat ere TRIE ES LPS oe, 18-2 16-5 13-0 28-4 22-2 7-6 20-3 22°35 
UE Wl See echt ALLS SERIA al [SE Rae a ce eons a leet 15-5 18-4 12-8 31-2 22-3 10 20-6 22-8 112 
S85 O00 6) PSION | UOT a IRE (OPI | Senet ees 17 17-4 13-9 29-6 24-2 Sy. eee 22-3 13 
dS 0.3000 G| (JS GSCHa (BO SOR SE Cees ice cares 25 17-2 13-5 29-7 23-8 7-Ta 19-7 22-3 114 
PRT reclers Weremie cists frovehe ocielete Perele tc o abe [miatres con [Geared 18 15 12 24-2 18-5 5 20 22 15 
Mae ces ero ake | OY eae oe [ised des-cceils ENA stare ole [OR Cana EE 18 16-2 13-2 29-1 23-8 5 20 23-1 116 
e556 chG | A OSAES & ITER LLL (Se BOI 18 15 12-2 26 22 7 Fae THEM, 21-5 17 
ath br clos 6) IO AIR Ol OE HEGEL) tie Aisin ot lGIGici ort bse tanec 20 13-6 13-7 22-3 19-3 6 19-8 22-6 {18 
13-5 Dae Ti eae cceet [eietetciaick Umramis seek 14-8 21-2 12-2 33:7 23-6 10 22-6 24 19 
Fick Bethe RCCL IBCREICC G| (ARR Seo eerie 17-5 14-9 13-1 30-2 22-6 10 19-2 21-9 |20 
15-0 23°4 16-6 8-2 53-8 15:9 25-4 12-6 28-9 22-8 9-8 21-4 24-1 
15 23-9 Pa) NED al Ee ies 9 tele Aiea 19-3 25-5 11-7 32-1 23-7 10 19-3 23-1 {21 
tae eck 25 13 CCE A try DERE 12-5 23-8 12-6 29:3 23-8 8 20 23-4 |22 
12 25 PG te eee 50 15 22-6 11-8 27-3 21-7 10 20-5 22-8 |23 
Peto ice [Geek soak [tree aro} Leetba leks a [aioe eanc et cts esrelt [matrcse e¢ 25-8 12 27-8 22 7-8a} 25 23-5 124 
eRe Reis ob ested wee Get tae oe eens Sen eRe Ose [eeerees ot 21-9 14 28-3 22 9 20-6 23-5 125 
Rreab ie cts ots Dtiarela s [eamiee eee [nteaace [oabtatec ot Mingle oT TESe So. ot 31-4 12-8 Bl 4h vashas ce 10 Cp aeae 7 24-7 126 
BAER OA. [eRe EEL [Med tis cot [ot Nee ee ee oe moet 12-2 25-8 12-5 23-8 21-5 9 21-1 23-4 |27 
15 22-7 206 Fees 50 15-2 28-9 11-9 31-4 24-1 11 20-5 24-4 |28 
AAC Aaa A eich TOTAL I © Ree towel (Aira semiaertel SAL UPS oat POM, ma 8) |e (Rr ee 24-9 12-6 ALAN a ent e 11 22 24 129 
EP aaah [Re tee marc on | teathtn cc [crests ies 20 29-7 12-5 28-1 23-5 11 22 24 =130 
18 25 20 See BS. Pees ee 30-9 12-9 HESTEM r-cere eo, 11 23 24-8 131 
PLP ete ee CoS cet cle eee actece [Motte e at IR CLOT se] Daemees es 25-3 12 30-2 22-1 9 21 22-8 |32 
Poy Seach Al lca ich Sehr al lam SESE (LER Gc Ie eee gE ne 4 WM te 22-3 12-2 27-1 20-7 10 21 Pesory es 
BAM OE (REE rte TRE & cick PRcent il Ai [ics ale a's oe deta tatensias Poe oes oney 29-4 12 31-4 Di 10 21-7 24 «134 
PORE OR | Re eG re Ris at | Wot iais Set ies wiecetelee [teeta ocala Utes heels 17-8 11-8 28-8 23-2 9 21-2 23-7 |85 
BRR |e ee e (ERS FN Oe Pee eee kon) Gieateene 27-2 12-5 25 21 9 22-5 23-8 136 
Rem eran eis See ed [emt cts ae a tearcie | a teeietcet leis s «<3 15 30-4 12-2 24-7 20-2 8 22 23-4 |37 
Toes Rati FSV NtSe eae A FE Ur OP ok aR BEPE to Aa 15 30-6 12-1 28-7 MH 9 20-5 28-4 |38 
Ree Se ee [mR IeAT ye ee eerie litaetee cass ft MLO Sed Los metes 34 13 27-4 20-9 10 24 25-3 139 
Pat Bie Sie Al | ocho AEBS Pe catsuit [to eser-Sy ee Fees ered (UNS nner te 22-5 11-7 201 22-5 9 22 24-1 140 
ITER IO Al Roe ESTE (oon ace (Lae (Cees Corer 12 27 11-7 29-2 22-9 10 ss See 23-2 141 
nas SNR lok ho Rees ob ee oe ie aera 4 Ieee caer dl (ek eae ee eR 29-6 1252 25-7 21 9 20 23-8 142 
RR Wee Oe et aN oes re ee RTD! ba Ree i 14-2 11-4 23-5 19-3 10 21 23-3 143 
TEE ited (Rac sere eo Si orca | are CPN Revie pecan a (ge Sem (aes 18-7 13-2 32-1 23-8 11 20-5 22-6 144 
NEA cK 19 18 Wee ceo leate eee Ee Ree 22-5 12-6 31-5 25 12 We oe eae 24-8 145 
Baad lo peceticell lo tees teed ieee eee 50 ey aren. 19-1 15 OR ON Wie ee ae TODD] easceree 24-2 146 
BPA So escll erie 20 Sea ee 65 20 19-6 14-2 35:6 25-6 12.353 era eee: 24-8 |47 
EY PAN Wee ea oe LDS OU eS Aas sae 15 27-8 12-5 28-5 22 10 20%) 25-1 |48 
BEER Oe ek ace 10 SOE games, of SMe 24-4 14 37-5 26-1 10 ORAL AP 24-1 149 
EY ih, Sate od 15 Pte a Mc. a oa 20 28:7 14-4 30-1 24-5 10 22-2 25 ~=150 
25-0 22-0 aA OA ite are bt eae: ae 16-5 23-0 13-3 30-0 19-0 8-9 17-9 21-7 
ze ers al 20-7 12 ee ne Seek 18 24-2 12-6 30 19-9 10 18-7 22-3 |51 
25 23 SN TR one eters Ot | Set. aos St aeons 15 21-8 13-9 30 18-1 |7-1-8-3a] 17 21 52 
21-5 20-6 9-9 sao Wo sere: 18-2 19-2 12-7 24-9 16-7 9-8 17-4 22°3 
21-3 19-8 Sie PRs st tats cect 18-3 24-4 12-6 30 17-1 10 17 22-1 153 
20 21-5 10-5 DPE ES A ieee. 15 14-3 13-4 20 15:7 9 18 22-4 154 
22 19-7 8-8 AS Aa | Pemeiese a 17-6 17-9 12-4 25 16-6 10 17 21-9 155 
22-5 21:5 VAT De, aaa eee samen dD ee 22 20-2 12-5 23-6 Vises 10 17-4 22-8 156 
22°% 20-0 DGS Re Sed ee ee 18-3 22-0 13-2 20°% 18-3 9-8 17-9 23-6 
25 D5 Oh aes ol gee 84 | Bote etl Ora eae oe 14-8 13-8 21-1 14-2 10 15-4 23-9 |57 
Se ee 15 2 ATA Baeows |. Snead Re eee ea eee 17-2 13-6 20-8 16-3 10 17-3 23-6 |58 
23 19-2 132) | Sess | So Sh ae 16-6 21-8 13-1 28-1 20-9 10 18-7 23-8 159 
22-2 21-6rl Spa ee eeeee| Seahee aa 19-2 26-8 13-2 26 17-2 10: eee 23-7 |60 
20-7 19 LOU | Rees] Fae cde 19 29-4 12-5 32 ‘ 22-7 9 20 28 61 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
Canned Vegetables 



















































Se ae ls 8 Hae 
Hie 4 2 co 2g. a es 
oe B g res! ae 32 ree 
N _ o [=] 
esi 1 a ileeel a i] sell gel les 3 |. 
Locality Sk /a | 3 |Bse| 2. | ge] #8 g cl ite 
es | =f | B48 |Sag| oS | Ss | Se a | Ag 
$3 38 8k Seal 2 QS 23 q a a 
qa mR & e Q Qanca Ca 3a oo io} N & a 
3) ~Q oD) Fy ce fant =] & 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 19-7 5-9a} 15-3 3-3 5-1 8-1 10-7 11-8 12.2 11-7 
Nova Scotia (average)................ . 6-6 14-5 3-7 5-0 8-1 13-1 12.9 11-8 11-6 
l=—Sydneyey eh ae dee 7a 14:3 3.4 5-1 6- 13-5 11-3 11-2 11 
2—New Glasgow..........sceeee: 6-6:7 14-2 3°8 5 9 10-7 12-4 11-6 11-6 
S—Amberstar ces. iia! 6-7 14 3:9 5 (he ews ieae 12-2 11-3 
(aro S OY NLC: > cn R Ren MMR PU a 6-7 14-5 3:5 5 8-7 13°3 11-9 11-9 11-1 
B-eWin sors...) dhi/lsbllGs0ae.. eee ee ae 16 3-8 5 8 15 1029 12-3 12-3 
Om Tura se bee as all ae 4 6 13-9 3-8 5-1 8-4 12-8 13 11-8 12-2 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown 6-7 15 3-5 4-7 8-5 13-3 12.2 8 12-1 
New Brunswick (average).......... 7:0 15-4 3-6 4-9 8-3 13-0 11-6 11-4 10-9 
5 Monotone... Bae dpe it 6-7 15 3-7 5 9-7 13-5 12-2 7 11-3 
9—Saint John. 25 he 6-7-3 15-8 3-5 4-8 7-6 12-9 10-8 9 10:6 
10—Fredericton..........6sccse000. 7:3 15-7 3-6 5 7-7 13-7 11-2 ‘7 11 
1i--Bathursty eae Seen 7:3 15 3-6 4-7 8-2 12 1 3 10-7 
Quebec (average).............00000. 4-8 13-4 3:3 5:0 6-6 10-5 10-1 7 10-9 
12--Quebec #4) 332 iho. pee 6-5-7 14-4 3-5 5-1 7-7 11-1 10-6 +9 10-4 
18—Three Rivers............c0000. 4-4-7 13-4 3-4 5 6 10-9 10 -9 10 
14—Sherbrooke..............e0005. 4-6 12-2 2-9 5-1 6-2 11-4 10 9 11-4 
15--Sorel Poy os Gat We. hey, I oe esl 14-2 3 4-5 6-8 10 10 “4 10-3 
16—8t., Hyacinthe;. 4. 4 14-6 3-3 5-5 7-2 10 10 5 10-7 
17——St Johns. Ws Ae. Ae 4 12-7 3-1 4-8 5-5 10 10 8 14 
18—Thetford Mines.. 4 12-8 3-4 4-9 5-2 10-8 10-2 4 11-2 
19=-Montreale ei po ol *3-6-7 13-9 3-5 5-1 7°83 10-4 10 ‘7 10-3 
COE LE aa gk Bees, SRR a aN 4-7 12-8 3-6 5-3 7-1 10:1 9-9 9-9 
Ontario (average)................... 5-5 15-2 3-0 5-0 9-0 11-2 11-5 9 11-1 
ttawa ree 2h oh Gwe 3-7-3 14-2 3-8 4.7 8-8 10-1 10 3 10-6 
22—-Brockvilles 232 .aki see ae 5-3 13 8:5 5 10 10 10-4 8 10-4 
23—Kingston! 8. 4d 5-3 14-7 3:3 5-1 9-2 10-9 10 9 10-3 
24—Belléville. fe i 4-7 15-6 2-9 5 8-2 10-6 10-1 9 10-4 
25—Peterborough............2..... 5-3-6-7 14 2-8 4-6 8-2 10-2 10-5 5 10-5 
26--Osha wae behest eee SeSaOM el wos. 5} 2-5 4-7 9-5 11-5 12-2 4 11-6 
Bi Orillia nese ee Lo Ae 4.7 15 2-7 4-8 9 11 12 ‘7 10-4 
28—Toronto es .4'2 24. jee 5-3-6-7 15-9 3 4-9 8-8 9-9 11-4 -6 11 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 4-7-6-7 16-3 3-1 4-6 8-6 10-9 10-8 3 10-8 
30—St. Catharines................. 5-3-6-7 15-8 2-8 4-6 9-3 11-6 10-9 3 11 
31—Hamilton re Se 5-3-6-7 15-2 2-8 4-9 9 10-5 11-3 +5 11-1 
So Drannor rey ease eee 5-3-6-7 15-5 2-4 5 10-1 10-8 11-4 -7 11-1 
Sosa tl irae beak sei een re! 5-3-6 16:3 2-7 5-3 9-8 11-7 11-5 5 10-8 
34—-Guelph five. ba eels ( Gen ag 5-3 16 2-7 5-1 10-1 10-6 12 9 11-3 
30—-Kitchenerssses hey pa 5-3-6 15-9 2-7 4.9 9-1 10:8 10-5 “1 10-8 
86—Woodstock... 5.00... ccccee ss. 4.7 15-7 2-5 4.9 7-7 9-4 11-8 5 11-3 
S—OLTAMOLA sk oy eee ee 5-3-6-7 17 2-6 5 9-5 11-5 12-3 4 11-5 
68-—slondon any shsn ee 5-3 16:4 2-6 4-7 8-8 11-6 11-4 9 11-2 
39-—St., Dhomas:4. 560% oe! 4-7-5-3 16-2 2-8 5 9-1 12-4 12-8 5 12-4 
a0-—C hatha ni Jae We 1. eee 4-7 15 2-7 5 9-1 11-7 12-2 13-2 11-8 
41-—Windsoriiy i 8 ev een 5-3-6°7 16 3-8 4-9 9 12-6 11-1 12-6 10-9 
42-Baraia 3.236. ek ee 4.7 15 2-8 5-2 8-7 10-8 12-4 12-3 11-2 
43——Owen Sound... oe) a 5-3 17-2 2-4 4-5 8-2 10 11-6 12-2 10-2 
44—North Bay’, 2002 eee 4-7e] 12-5 3-6 5-2 8-4 12-8 11-3 11-1 11-9 
45-Sudbur yy... bic bees Ae 5-3 14-7 3-6 4.9 8-3 13-7 11-6 12-8 11-3 
46-—Cobalty ohh bin Cae ie) 6-7 13 3-8 5-7 9-7 11-2 12-9 12-3 12-4 
4720 Tm Ins). Ga a 5-6 13-2 3-7 5-3 9-3 12-7 12-6 12-9 12-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 5-3-6-7 14-8 3-7 5-7 9-3 12-2 11-8 11-7 11 
49--Port, Arthurs). .)jer vee 4-7-6 16-5 3:5 4-7 8-3 10-9 11-2 11-3 10-4 
50—Fort William... .:.....0222..0. 4-7-6 13-5 3-4 5-2 8-1 10:1 11-8 11-8 11-4 
Manitoba (average)................. 5-0 15-4 3-3 5-3 9-6 10-5 13-2 13-0 12-7 
O1—-Winnines ys hie i De 5-6-6 15-7 3-2 4.8 8-8 10 12-6 12-4 12 
62-—Brandonie he | on ig 4-4.4 15 3-3 5-7 10-4 jl 13-7 13-6 13-3 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 5:3 16-3 3:3 5-1 8-8 10-4 13-8 13-4 13-3 
b3—Rerina sii), hme ee 4-8-5-6 |........ 3-4 6 8-4 9-7 14-4 14:3 14-3 
}4—Prince Albert). Aue eee een ASH SS... 3-2 4.2 8-1 10:5 13-7 13-5 
65-—Saskatoon: 4) hon, ea 5-7 17-5 3°3 5-1 8-9 9-7 13-3 12-9 12-4 
56—Moose Jaws) aie 5-6 15 3-1 5-2 9-7 11-8 13-7 13-5 13-1 
Alberta (average)................... 6-4 15-4 3-2 5-2 7:7 9-8 13-0 13-7 13-9 
57—Medicine Hat................-. 6 15 3-1 5-8 7-7 9-5 12-8 13-6 14-2 
68—Drumbhbeller) 2.0.5). 2 6-7 15 3-3 5 6-8 9-7 13-1 13-1 13-4 
59—-Edmonton.......84. 510 deed 6-7b] 17-1 3-2 5-2 i 9-3 12-5 13-1 13-2 
60—Calgaryit ie. ON Cura 6-7 14-5 3°2 4.2 8-4 9-7 12-8 13-9 13-9 
61-—Lethbridze: he ae Dada ates.) 3°4 5-7 8-5 11 13-7 14-7 14-7 
British Columbia (average)........ 7-4 18-1 3-9 5-9 6-1 7-2 12-9 12-7 12-5 
G2-Mernie. 20 PRs. ok Le ee A ee 16-5 3-8 4-8 7°3 8 13-5 14-4 14-4 
63—Nelson ss. b20 bbs eu eee 6-3 18 3°5 6°5 6 7 11-5 12-5 
Li cereal B11 De Pen ans DR TAY 8-3 15 3°6 6-5 6-3 8-1 13-3 13-8 13-6 
65—New Westminister............. 7-7-5 19-3 3°7 5-5 5-6 6-8 12-5 . 11-7 
66—-Vancouver...........ccces cece 7-7°-5 18-7 3°5 5-3 6-5 6:7 12-5 11-5 
67—Victoria.............. Par Sits Saag? 7-5 19-2 3:6 5-4 5:5 6-3 12-2 11-6 
68—Nanaimor. i) iek tien eee ce 21-7 |7-5-8 20 3°7 6-1 6-5 8 12-6 11-6 
69—Prince Rupert................. GeSaSe Sian Ads as « 4-1 6:8 5 6:5 15 13-2 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities, 
b. Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00, -e. Grocers’ quotations, 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1933 
Potatoes ~ Apples 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 











cay — 
_ Sugar s s a “4 bs 5 
Ee ion Sones | Baal ie s al tee 
heh ee) ee heed Coc Bo] @| eeh ieee 
2 S g sees] (fe q oo a FS . os 
3 } 25 a2 [A Ho & 5 Daj one 
LOCALITY 2g q os 1825) a | ae a 8 ge Pa had 
SO) ace | 2 ia a Ort etd UT etic ae Pic wre) 3-3 Se o8 
Soll Bee Go hee Babee) ee ea) eee) ae) eee 
ER/38/88) gh/858) sx ;He| Sa | BS] BS | se | Boge 
oO a oO a oO > o) Ay oO 1) io) < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents | cents| cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 0} 7-7 | 39-5 | 42-5 | 28-7 14-6 | 3-0 43-4 51:3 11-4 5-1 14-386 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 8-0} 7-7 | 43-9 | 36-6 | 21-9 10-7 | 2-9 41-2 38-0 11-9 5-6 15-000 
I=Sydneyeee..... 08 7-9 7-5 | 38 35 22-2 13 3 44.7 45-5 11-9 A001 a Bie eRe 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-2 7-9.) 48 387-7 | 19-7 10 2-9 40 34-2 12 AACA SSeS 
o—Amberst.de... seh. eee 8 7-8 | 49-5 | 36-7 | 20 10 PAEY (00) MR Ps Soe 35 12-3 SAME SRS: 
AS aif ax ooo. oe aeine ete 7-7 |. 7:64 42-6 |37-5 | 23-5 10:2] 3-3 40 40 12-2 5:3 15-00 
6—Windsor..302....28.008 8 7-7 | 45 386-2 | 26-5 10 2°8 40.0128 Bie 11 SAE.6 RFs 
GEO Me Ree 8-2 | 7-7 | 45-4 | 36-6 | 19-3 10-8 | 2-8 41-] 35-1 12 sto) EY Eos ae oe pene 
7—P..I. Charlottetown] 7-7] 7-1 | 51-7 | 36-7 | 25-6 15 3 45 +2 41-2 13-7 5 14-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 8-0 | 7:7 | 43-9 | 36-5 | 18-5 11:0] 3-0 43-5 | «36-0 12-5 5-0 14-250 
8—Moncton...........6. 8 7-5 | 45 38-1 | 17 11:3] 8 51-7 37-5 13-5 5-2 b&g 
9—Saint John............ 7261) dan Al 37-1 | 17-5 10:6] 3 39-8 37-4 11-6 5 14-25 
10—Fredericton.......... 8-5 | 8-1] 46-2 | 37-1 | 17-8 11 2-9 42-5 36 11-8 430) 3.8 ieee. 
11—Bathurst............. 8 7-9 | 48-5 | 33-7 | 21-6 11-2 3°2 40 33 13 SRLS E PRS Be. 
Quebec (average).......... 7:5 | 7-1 | 39-9 | 45-1 | 28-8 12:5 | 3-2 44-9 53-7 10-2 4-6 14-188 
12—Quebec.........05.60% CUED 0 WY 41-4 | 50-3 | 22-7 15-4] 3-4 42-5 55 10-8 4-8 13-50 
13—Three Rivers........ 7:8 | 7-5 | 42-2 | 45-7 | 24-2 12-7] 3-6 50 55 11-1 5 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 7:6 6-9 | 37-9 | 42-9 | 23-2 12-2 3 45-8 50 10-6 4-6 |14-75-15-00 
15—Sorel Mwy. ioc belese 7-5 | 7-2] 41 42 25 10 3-9 38-7 60 9-7 4°7 |13-50-14-25 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7:5 7-1 | 47-7 | 51-9 | 24 13-2 3:3 45 52-4 10 4-9 |13-75-14-00 
17—Sti Johnsen. .st.cee G2, Wh | Sho 43-2. |) 25 11-2} 2-9 50 53-3 10 4-7 14-00 
18—Thetford Mines.......] 7-5 | 7 37-8 | 40-6 | 23-6 12-6} 8 40 52 10 BOL Ce Beas 5. 
19—Montreal............. 7-2 | 7-11 39-4 | 45-2 | 22-3 13-6 | 2-7 43-9 50-8 9-9 -4-6 |14-50-14-75 
20-=Hul a See 7-4 7-1 | 84-5 | 43-9 | 24-1 11-8 3:1 48-6 55 10 4-4 114-50-15-00 
Ontario (average).......... 8:0 | 7-7 | 40-4 | 45-7 | 23-5 13-1] 2-8 42-3 52-3 10-7 4-8 14-905 
21— Ottawa sisccs dc cae 7-4] 7-1 | 88-9 | 47-7 | 23-5 12-3 2-6 45 49-5 10-3 5 14-50-15-00 
22—Brockville........... 7-6 7-1 | 38-3 | 45 22 11-2 2-7 87-5 43-7 10-5 5 14-00 
238—Kingston..........06% 7-6 | 7:3 | 42-9 | 44-2 | 22-8 12-8} 2-9 48 55:8 10-5 5-1 14-50 
24—Belleville............ 7-9 | 7-7 | 45-4 | 43-5 | 23-4 12-5 | 2-7 44-4 60 10-6 5-1 14-50 
25—Peterborough........ 7-6 | 7-2 | 41-8 | 40-3 | 22-7 13-1 2-7 40 48-3 10-8 4-6 |15-00-15-25 
26—Oshawa.............. 7-9 7-9 | 47-2 | 45-7 | 22-5 12-5 oo See ee 53-3 11:3 5 14-00 
2¢—OTfillia Mee. ake he eee 7-9 7-6 | 42-4 | 44-8 | 25-4 13-6 3 44 42-5 10 4-7 15-00 
28—Toronto. ices ede ce's 7-6 7°41 43-3 | 47-3 | 22-6 12-2 2-6 39°3 43-3 10 4-6 |14-00-14-25 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7-6] 7-6} 37-4 | 50-6 | 22-4 13°5 2-8 4] 50 11 4-8 |13-00-13-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines........ 7-9 | 7-7 | 42-2 | 45-7 | 23-9 132801) Qing, 42-8 48-3 10-8 5 14-50¢ 
31—Hamilton............ 7:7 7:7 | 42-1 | 45-1 | 23-3 10-7 2-7 40-2 56-9 9-8 5 14-00 
32—Brantlorgue, o..0a.een 8 7-9 | 41-2 | 42-6 | 23 11-8 2-6 40-9 55 10-3 5-5 114-00-14-25 
Do Galt ee once 7:9 7-5 | 40-8 | 43-4 | 24-7 13 3 43-6 59 10-3 4-4 |14-50-14-75 
384—Guelph.............5- 7°8 7-6 | 41-9 | 42-2 | 23-6 11-9 2-9 44.3 48 10-3 5-5 114-00-14-25 
35— Kitchener............ 7-5 7-4 | 32-8 | 46-5 | 22-7 12-9 2-9 40-2 45 10 4-3 14-00 
36—Woodstock........... 8 8 40 44.8 | 22-7 12 2-8 44.8 53-8 10-4 ASOHE eee: 
37—Stratford............. 8-1 8-1 | 43-7 | 44-5 | 23-8 12-5 2:7 47 60 10-5 5 14-00 
38-—Londonernaco idee 8 7-7) 43-4 | 43-5 | 21-8 12-7 Diss 44-5 51-2 10-3 4-6 15-00 
39—St. Thomas.......... 8-1 7-9 |. 44-4 | 46-8 | 24-9 13-5 2:7 45-8 57-8 10-4 4-8 |14-00-14-50 
40—Chatham............ 7-9 7-7 | 41-9 | 46 BAL 13-3 29%. SOBEL. ae te are 10 4-8 15-00 
41—Windsor.........-.... 7:6 7-3 | 86-4 | 47 20-5 12 2-6 43-8 60 10 4-5 14-50 
49> SAarniaee av cecacushomtons 8-2 8 39-7 | 48-1 | 23-7 13 2-6 38-3 60 10 5-1 15-50 
48—Owen Sound.......... 8-3 7:7 | 45 42-6 | 23 11-2 2-4 41-2 52-5 10-6 5-2 |14-75-15-00 
44—North Bay........... 7:8 7-6 | 47-5 | 47-4 | 23-8 14-6 2-9 40 56-7 12 4-8 |16-00-16-50 
45—Sudbury............. 8-4 8 36-3 | 50-8 | 24-5 14-7 2:8 40) Neo LR oe. eee 4-7 |15-50-15-75 
46—Cobalt...i...0.0c00ds 8-9 8 32-2 | 46-2 | 28 15 2-9 36-2 47-5 11-5 6) 17-75 
47—Timmins............. 8-4 8-2 | 32 43 25-9 15-8 3-6 44 47-5 11-5 4-8 17-75 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-2 8 32 49-8 | 23-7 14-2 2°4 40 42-5 12-5 4-4 14-50 
49—Port Arthur.......... 8-1 7:9 | 37-2 | 47 24-1 16 2°8 45 60 11-7 4-5 |16-25-16-50 
50—Fort William......... 8-6 8-3 | 41-1 | 48-6 | 24-8 14-6 2-8 45 56-7 11-4 4-7 |16-25--16-50 
Manitoba (average)........ 8-74 8-5 | 38-8 | 40-4 | 28-8 14-7 3-1 41-3 53-3 12-7 6-5 20-009 
51—Winnipeg............. 8-7 8-6 | 36-8 | 39-9 | 24-2 14-4 3-1 40-6 54 11-3 6-5 18-50 
52—Brandonv 2-5. dc nes 8-7 8-3 | 40-8 | 40-8 | 23-4 1 38-1 42 52-5 14 6-4 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 8-7] 8-6 | 34-7 | 40-7 | 26-3 20:5 | 3-4 44-6 55-0 13-8 6 Wh . s 
58—Regina: (0s. 24.4.5." 8-7 8-7 | 37 40-7 | 25-8 19-6a) 3-1 45 55 13-3 GR) eh eee 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-9 8-6 | 32-2 | 41-2 | 28-7 21-7a} 3-8 42 Bilec. kes ee rotons (iy 7 ll (ey AEA ee 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-3 8-5 | 33-5 | 40-7 | 24-7 20 al 2-8 40-8 55 14-3 OG) fle, Ree a 
56—Moose Jaw..........- 9 8-6 | 36-1 | 40-3 | 25-8 20:7a| 3-7 5O> se fhs ct Aree eS Se Del ate ee 
Alberta (average).......... 8-7 8-3 | 33-6 | 40-3 | 26-3 18-0 3°3 40-4 57-0 14-1 CO MMe: pense ae oic 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-7 7-9 | 33-2 | 41-3 | 25-5 19-5a} 3-3 40 58-3 14-7 5-7 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 9 8-2} 29-3 | 36-3 | 24-7 18-9a} 3°6 39-3 60 14-7 oO ae gee, Oe. ae 
59—Edmonton........... 8:3 8-4 | 39-2 | 41-8 | 25-3 17-7a| 3-3 46-3 51-7 13-9 DG ilerat ke eee ae os 
60—Calgany. ees. acdeeee 8-6] 8:4 | 32-5 | 39 26-3 17a fal) 228 35 55 12:3 6-2 g 
61—Letbbridge........... 8-7 8-6 | 34 43-3 | 29-5 17 al 3-6 41-2 60 14-7 CES RE te, a 
British Columbia (average)| 8-1] 7-8 | 34-7 | 38-4 | 25-5 22-1 | 3-2 49-6 57-0 11-8 Ba We EMR... 
62—Bernien eo. dee ce 8-7 8 35 38 25 21-7a| 3-7 50 55 13-7 Ba filters. Seka bs 
63—Nelson ie 8 decce 8-5 | 8-5 | 32-5 | 40 25 25 al 3-9 47-5 60 13 90 |e eG es a 
64— Tr ailiie Pan ee, cise 8-6 8-3 | 33-2 | 36-2 | 23-7 26-2a| 3-8 45 50 11 OU leaps wee ws 
65—New Westminster....} 7°7] 7-6] 31-5 | 37 23-8 21-7al 3 47 60 12-1 Se | ee eee. 
66—Vancouver........... 7:3 7-3 | 36-1 | 36-6 | 24-2 20 al 2-7 60 60 10 350) Ie es i 
O%—Victoriac wee cicce yee 8-5 | 7-9 | 84-5 | 37-4 | 25-1 21-1 2-9 47-7 53-9 11 Bentleigh: sabes « 
68—Nanaimo............. 7-5 | 6-9 | 40 42 27:5 21-2a} 3 50 56-7 11-2 G7 ihe atte Met ec 
69—Prince Rupert........ 8 7°5 ! 35 40 27-5 AUP ON ges Olen eet 60 12-5 Aa wate leita he els 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Welsh coal, see text. ce. Calculated price 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $22-$28. p. Mining company houses 


rooms, $10-$40. s. Delivered from mines. 
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Eagle a ge UAE ede ae man Eilat pei I pulls eat TN ll et ON 5 
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9-813 11-167 é 
9-75-11-75¢ 11-00¢g g g . 8 
8-50-11-00 }11-00-12:00 7-50-10-00 7.00-8-00 | 29-6 | 9-7|18-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 | 9 
9-00-10-00 DIE OO ee ee eee Nha aren tales. flelk, ccapereyerete a) p's Palate aieizie eyeter's 6 29 9-9 25-00 18-00 |10 

CONES 5a We lenestied 8 Sireee st 20 Leh Berd URE ON Ae Oak ctrs  (ieneienr BAe Oe (Ph SISNeT ee BAN | AR Ma ae M aN eA 28-5 110 18-00 15-00 j11 

8-875 11-638 9-199 8-450) 23-7 | 9-6 20-278 13-563 

10-00 11-00 10-67c 6-75c} 22-9 | 9-9|20-00-80-00 |............ 

8-00 11-00 7-00¢ 8-00c} 27 9-7116-00-25-00 | 8-00-18-00 

9-00 13-00 8-00 8-00 | 24-9 | 9-9)20-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 
Sicko dak layevesnie: 11-50 8-00-9-33 |...........-| 22°5 [10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 5 
SES Nac Wereleee 12-00 9-3385¢e 7-50c) 20-4 110 |16-00-22-00 |11-00-15-00 16 

9-00 11-50 BOOZ Pa) dames bereits 20:5 | 8-3|18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
pM Na) ON NieTMl aD tol OE laid i as ate) Ean |e alah oe Me Se dl ge OB AP a WS Clee he We Nee eS ee ee 24-6 | 9-9]10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 }18 

8-00 10-35 12-00 12-00c] 25-5 | 9-6|18-00-30-00 |14-00-18-00 19 

9-25 12-75 Ufa PASM AGAR are tle 25 9-4120-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |20 

9-852 11-063 10-173 8-750) 25-7 | 9-9 23° 056 16-536 

9-25 |11-75-12-75 8-50 5-00 | 26-2 | 9-7/20-00-30-00 }16-00-22-00 21 
7°75-8-75 TW LOUS CNM PL SAE RTs 0k UW MRI ad) Dee Cis Cres (2) tT one re RRR 92-7 | 9-6|20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
7:50 {12-50-13 -00 14-00 12-00c} 24-4 |10 &-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 {23 
9+50 11-00 7-00 6-50 | 24-5 | 9-8|18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 7-00 5-00 | 24-4 | 9-5|18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 25 
10-00 9-50 12-00 8-00 | 30 10 |12-00-20-00 | 7-:00-12-00 |26 
9-50 12-00 (AGO=SD0 Lie e's cleo oAt 34-7 110 119-00-24-00 }12-00-19-00 |27 
11-00 10-50 14-00 12-00 | 25-7 | 9-6|22-00-28-00 |17-00-20-00 28 
g g 23-7e110 |18-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |29 
7-50g 10-50g e g 23.62| 9-9/22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |30 
9-00 10-50 11-00 11:00 | 25-4 | 9-8}20-00-80-00 }12-00-20-00 31 
10-00-11-00 LOS75 aoc eee lee ka OOF Ie erage ste. 12-00 8-25cl 24-8 110 |20-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 32 
10-00 11-00 14-00 12-00ce) 23-3 | 9-9}20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 33 
9-00-11-00 }10-25-11-00 ET OOS ay & sacs) et aily 94.8 |11-3}20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |34 
10-00-11-00 11-00 1300 fer Rahs es 94-5 110 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |35 
11-00 10s BOW eae a AIRS Hees US URUAN, (ous ie ereeet lav elabavanletisrersiiore'» sie! wconeta: sceievalisl 94-5 | 9-7/20-00-28-00 }14-00-20-00 |36 
8-50-11-00 11-00 TERT 0) O08 Ve eae PAIS ety <r 93.3 110 120:00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 37 
11-00 |10-00-11-00 rQOGHseontneiw es 10-50¢ 9-00c| 24-4 | 9-8120-00-30-00 }14-00-20-00 38 
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9-00 ei ie eT aiaN Heiss fence wee el vaca ars calcaoteant lavaemnabuietine esicis svove.s als eis 2 dae 24 9-9]18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |40 
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aC rari ERE gE ELON He ie eRe gE REIN ye i CCP RRR St TR ESS eA bee Me AON 93.3 | 9+7/20-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 |48 
12-50 13-50 Fes OUR \ tA era a XOT ik Mana ME ANP Da elt Aiea gio 44 
8-50-13-00 T2200 eee 2 Ohl ete else O0Cl a feeis ree: 10-50¢ 12-00c} 29-4 110 18-00 }45 
ER cg he TaN, TANI Sh a (caesar . Oe Seal 0 HOC] a. siaetues 21.0409) fee 22-00 14-00 |46 
13-50 15-50 . 7-00 4-50] 35 | 9: p p 47 
7-50--10-50 9-00 6-00 6-00c} 25-5 | 9-7|15-00-22-00 }10-00-15-00 48 
9-50-12:00 | 9-50-11-00 Gs LOel seen ae 96-9 | 9-8|20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 149 
8-00-13-00 10-50 GOO cee 27-8 | 9-9|20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 }50 
10-188 AS OO hae tikes sels sens tamincheys . ; : 
9-50-12-50 112-50-13-50 |.......... [eee eee ee ee : 
8-50-1025 112-50-16°50 Jo... i ee ee. : 

8-375 AG SZ apie ea eis oles biestvers gers 8-031 9-375| 29-0 |10-8 ‘ 
8-50-12-25h 1a BOR ree lcs wets: aieevaee | cia ere a etch see 6-50-10-00 |...........- 96-2 110 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |53 
8-00- 9-50h LOSOO CA VS. SERTE ae Feu. 4e50- 6-00 ].........28- 30 12.-2|20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 }54 
6-50- 8-00h 172 DO) Wieeoetc ae lke wera oleres aiou 6-25-10-00i 6-75 | 30:4 |10-3]20-00-30-00 12-00-20-00 }55 
5-25- 9-00h TASB OVER clas cui becdiae eaeenaaese slits etaeepe 9-00-12-00 12-00 | 29-2 |10-6)20-00-30-00 12-00-18-00 56 

5-813 10-000) Rs Sia. <c e art 6-500 4-167) 30-0 |10-4 23-625 17-000 

g g g g 30 g2/10-2)20-00-25-00 15-00-20-00 |57 

Geb [eee se [ies ceeteneis [lststate cucveleters se Pnteideise etms)[ie creme: s > sie p= « 4-50 | 30 10 r r 58 
Ps OPN Ge OOE| fala ciate, also ciflehelebshacatolecs bi fiheuatele sats. epaiehs TOO Neeser eets 30-1 |11-3}22-00-30-00 |15-00-25-00 59 
7-50- 8-00h| f & gi0-00 6-00g 4-00g| g 9-5|20-00-28-00 }15-00-20-00 |60 
ZAC 1 Neg) O74) 04 eRe PA [oO DEE OCGG) OGG OOF Ooitre! Icborivid chy (BC aco Os De 4-00 | 30 11 |18-00-26-00 |10-00-16-00 |61 

9-8 11-100 7-051 4-814) 38-3 |11-3 22°188 . 15-750 

38-7 12-2 18-00 16-00 |62 
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9-50-10-50 SCE phd Peo 5 SSS! EMSS AES Gia rel icc aciot! ec 5-00 3-50 | 30 10-9]15-00-20-00 }10-00-15-00 65 
9-50-10-50 102275) PERRET © A rotatete tates 8 | alevetele matey: 6-50 4-50 | 31-5 }11 |18-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 66 
8-75-10-75 9-00 5-50-6-50 | 7-30- 8-42 4-77 | 31-4 |11-4]20-00-25-00 |12-00-15-00 67 
7m = D081: a ce cela Rae ee le big «sues «Sie so beiebirne Mack YU alees Ol Le Siac a ae 33.3 111-7|20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 68 
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r cord from price quoted. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Including birch. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








Commodities Com- Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.} Oct.) Oct.|Sept.| Oct. 
modities | 1913] 1918 | 1920 | 1921] 1922] 1926] 1927! 1928) 1929] 1930] 1931} 1932] 1933] 1933 
*All commodities................ 502 | 64-0/127-41155-91110-0} 97-3] 98-1] 97-2] 95-2] 96-8] 81-0} 69-9] 65-0) 68-9] 67-9 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 124 58-1)127-9]167-0)103-5| 86-2] 96-9) 96-6) 88-0} 96-3] 66-7) 54-4! 52-11 62-5) 59-5 
II. Animals and their Products 74 70-9|127-11/145-1}109-6) 96-0] 98-3]103-6]111-5}109-9} 95-3] 68-2) 59-4) 60-7] 60-2 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Productay. een hele ccae 60 | 58-2/157-1)176-5} 96-0]101-7| 96-6) 95-5} 92-9] 90-4) 77-5) 71-9] 69-1] 71-7] 71-4 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
RADOT. Sah. ceO uu uistetes sents a 44 | 63-9} 89-1]154-4)129-4]106-3] 98-9] 98-6] 98-5) 93-0] 85-6) 77-2) 64-3] 63-9] 64-7 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 89 | 68-9)/156-7|168-4/128-0)104-6] 99-7] 94-9] 92-5] 93-5) 90-0) 87-3] 85-8] 85-41 85-7 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 | 98-4)141-9}135-5| 97-0] 97-3] 98-3] 89-2! 93-0) 97-5) 70-5) 63-0] 57-7) 67-5] 65-5 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products. s/s doelee cipans: 73 «| 56-8] 82-3)112-1/116-61107-0} 99-2! 95-0) 92-6] 92-3] 90-9] 86-7] 85-8] 85-1] 85-3 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
WGESE. eu ees ccoe » cha, ge wane 73 | 63-4/118-7|141-5]117-0]105-4| 99-7; 97-7] 94-6] 95-4] 91-3] 85-6] 83-0} 81-8! 81-3 
Classified according to purpose— : 
I. Consumers’ Goods........... 204 | 61-9}107-0}140-0/108-0) 95-1) 98-0) 95-9] 95-7] 95-5} 86-0} 73-8] 70-8] 72-3] 72-3 

Foods, beverages and _ to- 

DACCOM Ei dot Aaa ase) ees 116 | 61-8)119-4)151-0)105-4) 90-2) 97-5) 99-8/100-3]103-7) 87-0] 65-6] 60-8] 64-7| 64-7 

Other Consumers’ Goods.... 88 62-2) 91-4)126-3]111-41101-4| 98-3) 93-3] 92-6] 90-1] 85-4] 79-3] 77-4] 77-4] 77-3 

II. Producers’ Goods............- 351 67-4/131-5)163-1)112-8] 99-1] 97-9} 97-2] 93-7] 97-1] 74-6] 66-3] 60-2] 66-3) 64-3 
Producers’ Equipment........ 22 55:1} 80-4/108-6)113-81104-1| 97-4) 99-8] 92-8] 94-3] 91-2] 89-3] 86-8} 85-6] 85-4 
Producers’ Materials......... 329- | 69-1]188-3]170-4/112-6) 98-2] 97-9] 96-9] 93-8) 97-41 72-8] 63-7] 57-2! 64-1] 61-9 

Building and construction 
MAteTIAIS.2 eae Sse tee 97 | 67-0/100-9)144-0/122-8/108-7) 98-1! 95-9} 98-0) 98-5) 85-6] 79-9] 76-5! 80-8} 81-0 
Manufacturers’ materials... 232 69-5)147-2/176-6)110-2} 95-8] 97-9] 97-1] 92-9] 97-1] 70-0} 60-1} 52-9] 60-4] 57-7 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
WA, SEOUL! BU ian pney eee 167 | 58-2/131-3]169-5)103-4) 89-1) 96-7] 96-7] 87-3] 94-0] 66-7) 55-7| 52-9] 62-7] 59-8 
IBS Animalearca., sweeter 90 70-4]129-9}146-6/109-6) 95-5} 98-9}102-5}108-2]106-3] 91-7] 68-4] 60-6] 62-8] 62-5 
Farm (Canadian)........ 59 62-6)132-9)161-6}102-8] 86-7] 98-6)101-3; 96-5}105-9) 70-4] 53-2) 45-0) 54-7] 51-4 

ATS Mearine re Sails, cin esse ve uate 16 64-4)111-1/111-7)| 91-6] 91-9}102-4]/104-7/107-3}110-4] 95-8] 75-3] 61-5) 65-4) 65-3 
TET eOLeSU! 122 pire caroleticas soak 52 63-9] 89-1)154-4)129-4)106-3] 98-9] 98-5! 98-5] 92-9] 85-41 77-2] 64-5] 64-1] 65-0 
DV EAMG era aha ein. aye e sce make 183 67-0)111-3)131-4/117-6]105-8] 99-5] 93-0} 91-5) 92-1] 86-5] 81-7] 80-8] 81-7| 81-7 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 | 68-8/120-7/155-7|107-5} 94-8! 98-3] 99-5] 94-9]100-5| 73-3] 59-7] 52-5] 59-9] 57-7 

All manufactured (fully or chief- 

TY.) iy. ee ee, RE As Sc ea ee 276 | 64-8)127-6)156-8)116-7}100-5| 98-1) 96-4) 94-6) 93-7] 83-9] 72-2] 68-8! 71-6] 71-2 





*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 
Continued from page 1128 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were lower in most localities, 
sirloin steak declining from an average of 22 
cents per pound in September to 20-7 cents 
in October, rib roast from 16:5 cents per 
pound to 15:7 cents and shoulder roast from 
11:5 cents per pound to 11 cents. Veal and 
mutton were also lower, the former aver- 
aging 11-5 cents per pound as compared with 
11-8 cents in September, and the latter 17-9 
cents per pound as compared with 18-8 cents 
in September. Breakfast bacon was slightly 
higher at an average price of 21-3 cents per 
pound. Lard was up from an average price 
of 12-8 cents per pound in September to 13-1 
cents in October. 

Eggs were generally higher, fresh being up 
from an average price of 24-4 cents per dozen 
in September to 29:2 cents in October and 
cooking from 19-5 cents per dozen in Septem- 
ber to 22-7 cents in October. Increases were 
greater in Ontario and the Western provinces 
than in other localities. Milk showed sea- 


sonal advances in some localities, the price 
averaging 9-5 cents per quart as compared 
with 9-3 cents in September and 9:4 cents in 
October last year. The price of creamery but- 
ter was fractionally lower at 24-2 cents per 
pound. Stocks of butter in cold storage at 
the beginning of October were reported to be 
about twenty-five per cent higher than a year 
ago. 

The price of bread was unchanged at an 
average of 5:9 cents per pound, increases in 
some localities being offset by declines in 
others. Onions were generally lower at 3-5 
cents per pound as compared with 4-6 cents 
in September. Potatoes were again lower, the 
price in October averaging $1.23 per ninety 
pounds as compared with $1.43 in September 
and 80 cents in October, 1932. Evaporated 
apples were down in the average from 15:5 
cents per pound in September to 15-1 cents 
in October, decreases being more pronounced 
in the western provinces. The price of anth- 
racite coal was up from an average of $14.80 
per ton in September to $14.99 in October. 
The price a year ago was $15.27 per ton. In- 
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creases in October were reported from Orillia, 
Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, Hamilton, Brant- 
ford, Galt, Guelph, Kitchener, London and 
North Bay. A slight decline in rent was re- 
ported from Halifax and Winnipeg. 

The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $16; 
Charlottetown, $14.40; Moncton, $16; Saint 
John, $13; Quebec, $13.50; Three Rivers, $15; 
Sherbrooke, $16; St. Hyacinthe, $14.75; Mont- 
real, $14.50-$14.75; Ottawa, $16.25; Kingston, 
$15.50; Belleville, $15.50; Peterborough, $16.25; 
Toronto, $14.75; Oshawa, $14.50; St. Catha- 
rines, $15.50; Hamilton, $14.75; Galt, $16; 
Sudbury, $17; Cobalt, $17.75; Timmins, $18.75; 
Port Arthur, $16; Fort William, $16; Winni- 
peg, $19.50. 

Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices were again considerably lower, 
No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, being down 
from an average of 67-2 cents per bushel in 
September to 60-5 cents in October. The high 
price for the month was 653 cents per bushel 
reached on the 25th and the low 54% cents 
per bushel reached on the 16th. Lack of ex- 
port demand together with reports that wheat 
was being offered from Germany and Russia 
were said to be factors in the decline in price. 
In coarse grains western barley was down from 
37-2 cents per bushel to 32:8 cents, flax from 
$1.47 per bushel to $1.31, western oats from 
34-3 cents per bushel to 29-4 cents and rye 
from 52-7 cents per bushel to 42-1 cents. 
Flour at Montreal was 50 cents per barrel 
lower at $4.80. Rolled oats was down 50 cents 
per ninety pounds to $2.45, while bran and 
shorts at Montreal were each 61 cents per 


ton lower, the former at $17.56 and the latter 
at $18.56. Raw sugar at New York was down 
from $1.67 per cwt. to $1.32, while granulated 
at Montreal was unchanged at $6.47 per cwt. 
Raw rubber at New York was slightly higher 
at 8-6 cents per pound as compared with 8:3 
cents in September. In live stock choice steers 
at Toronto declined from $4.50 per hundred 
pounds to $4.30 and at Winnipeg from $3.19 
per hundred pounds to $2.74. Veal calves were 
slightly lower at Toronto but at Winnipeg 
the price rose from $4.44 per hundred pounds 
to $4.61. Lambs at Toronto advanced from 
$5.64 per hundred pounds to $6.09, the same 
grade at Winnipeg averaging $4.93 per hundred 
pounds as compared with $4.95 in September. 
Bacon hogs at Montreal declined from $7.19 
per hundred pounds to $6.03, at Toronto from 
$6.84 per hundred pounds to $5.80 and at Win- 
nipeg from $6.28 per hundred pounds to $5.23. 
Creamery butter at Montreal was _ little 
changed at 21 cents per pound. Fresh eggs at 
Montreal advanced from 29-5 cents per dozen 
to 89 cents and at Toronto from 26-6 cents 
per dozen to 37:9 cents. The numbers in cold 
storage at the beginning of October were said 
to be about 10 per cent less than at the beginning 
of September. Raw cotton at New York was 
down from 10 cents per pound to 9°8 cents. 
The higher crop estimate at October first was 
said to be a factor influencing the movement. 
Raw silk at New York was down from $2.16 
per pound to $1.80, while raw wool was un- 
changed at a price of 17-20 cents per pound. 
Spruce lumber was 50 cents per thousand board 
feet higher at $16.50. Electrolytic copper at 
Montreal was down from $9.48 per hundred 
pounds to $9.18, while tin at Toronto was 
slightly higher at 53 cents per pound. Crude 
oil at Sarnia was up from $2.69 per barrel 
to $2.73. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


vidi following notes afford information as 
to significant changes and conditions af- 
fecting prices in Great Britain and certain 
other countries. The index numbers of the 
cost of living are from official sources unless 
otherwise stated. The authorities for the 
wholesale prices index numbers are named. in 
all cases. The latest quarterly table giving 
the official and certain other index numbers 
of cost of living, retail and wholesale prices in 
Great Britain and several of the: principal 
commercial and industrial countries appeared 
in the October issue of the Lasour GazeErre. 


Great Britain 


Wuotesate Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924-100, was 62-0 
for September, an increase of 0-6 per cent for 


the month. Foods were 1:3 per cent higher 
due to advances in the “ meat and fish” and 
“other food” groups, although cereals were 
somewhat lower than in August. Industrial 
materials were 0-1 per cent higher, the prin- 
cipal changes being substantial advances in 
coal and wool prices and a decrease in cotton. 
The Economist index number, on the base 
1927—100, was 64-3 at October 18, as com- 
pared with 64:7 at October 4. For this two 
weeks’ period, the food groups showed ad- 
vances, while declines were noted in textiles, 
minerals and miscellaneous commodities. 
The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877—100, was 80-7 at the end of September, 
a decrease of 0-6 per cent for the month, and 
an increase of 0-4 per cent for the year. Food- 
stuffs were 1-1 per cent lower than at the end 
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of August due principally to a fall in vege- 
table food prices and a smaller decline in 
animal food, partly offset by an advance in 
the “sugar, coffee and tea group.” Among 
industrial materials, a decline in textile prices 
was partly offset by small advances in miner- 
als and sundries. 

Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914=100, 
was 141 at the end of September, showing no 
change from the beginning of the month. A 
slight increase in the food and clothing index 
numbers was not sufficient to raise the general 
index number a point. 


France 


Wuo.esate Prices—The ‘index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
1914—100, was 78 for September, a decline of 
2-5 per cent for the month, which decline was 
due to a fall in prices of imported products, 


as national products as a whole were un- 


changed from the August level. Animal foods 
were higher but all other groups both in foods 
and industrial materials were lower than for 
August. 

Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Federal Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1913=109, 
was 94-9 for September, an increase of 0:7 
per cent for the month, due almost entirely to 
increases in agricultural products, and to 
smaller increases in manufactured goods. 


Cost or Livinc—The official index number, 
on the base 19183100, was 119-0 for Septem- 
ber, an increase of 0-5 per cent for the month. 
There was no change in the index number for 
rent, but all other groups showed slight ad- 
vances. 

Italy 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
cost of living, Milan, on the base June, 1927 
=—100, was 74:86 for August, as compared with 
76:04 for July, due to declines in the food 
and sundries groups. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Pricks—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926— 
100, was 70-8 for September, an increase of 
nearly 2 per cent over the August level, con- 
tinuing the steady advance in prices since 
last March. The index number for September 
has reached a level higher than for any month 
since October, 1931, 18 per cent higher than in 


February of this year and 84 per cent higher . 


than a year ago. As compared with prices 
in August, all groups were higher except for 
the small declines in farm products, chemicals 
and drugs and miscellaneous commodities. 
Bradstreet’s index number, which is the 
sums total of the prices per pound of 96 


articles of common consumption was $9-0512 
at October 1, an increase of 0.7 per cent for 
the month. This is the highest level reached 
in two and a half years, and is 24:4 per cent 
over a year ago and 42-5 per cent higher than 
at March 1, of this year. 

Dun’s index number, which is based on the 
estimated cost per capita of a year’s supply 
of commodities in wholesale markets, was 
$162-632 at October 1, a gain of 1-5 per cent 
for the month and is 19:1 per cent higher 
than a year ago. All groups were higher than 
at September 1, except for a decline in the 
breadstuffs group. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923100, was 77:9, for September, an 
increase of 1°38 per cent over the August 
level, which increase extended to all groups. 


Other Countries 


Figures published of official index numbers 
for certain other countries for recent months 
are as follows: 

Wholesale Prices: 

Austria: on the base, first half of 1914= 
100, 108-5 for October, a slight advance for 
the month. 

Denmark: on the base 19183=100, 128 for 
September, an advance of two points. 

Netherlands: on the base 1918—100, 75 for 
September, an advance of 2 points for the 
month. 

Poland: on the base 1927=—100, 54-9 for 
September, an increase of 1-9 per cent. 

Switzerland: on the base July, 1914—100, 
91 for September, showing no change from 
August. 

South Africa: on the base 1910—1000, 1072 
for July, as compared with 1013 for April. 
Cost of Living: 

Austria: on the base July, 1914=—100, 105-8 
for October, as compared with 105-1 for Sep- 
tember. 

Switzerland: on the base June, 1914=100, 
131 for September, showing no change from 
the August level. 

South Africa: on the base 1910=1000, 1245 
for August, as compared with 1249 for July. 





Over two million people in the United States 
have returned to the land during the past 
three years, a larger number, it is claimed, 
than the number of those who left the country 
for the city during the past twenty years. This 
migration has been recognized by the admin- 
istration, which has appropriated $25,000,000 to 
aid “subsistence farming.” An article appear- 
ing in the October issue of Co-operation, the 
organ of the Consumers’ Co-operative move- 
ment in the United States, explains how co- 
operative principles may contribute to this 
“back to the land” movement. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 


QUARTER 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial 
diseases reported with fatal accidents by work- 
men’s compensation boards, etc., as well as 
fatalities to persons incidental to the pursuit 
of their occupations) which were recorded in 
the Department as occurring during the third 
quarter of 1933, was 189, there being 68 in 
July, 59 in August, and 62 in September. 

The report for the second quarter of 1933, 
showing 180 fatalities, was given in the Lasour 
Gazertr, August, 1933, page 866. In the third 
quarter of 1932, 226 fatal accidents were 
recorded (Lasour Gazerre, November, 1932, 
page 1236). The supplementary lists of fatal 
accidents, not reported in time for inclusion, 
contain 13 fatalities for the first half of 1933 
and 4 fatalities for 1932. 

In this series of reports it is the custom to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence, and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, from the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada, 
from certain other official sources and from 
the correspondents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
Information as to accidents is also secured 
from newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the third quarter of 1933 
were as follows: agriculture, 29; logging, 15; 
fishing and trapping, 5; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 29; manufacturing, 
25; construction, 14; electric light and power, 


OF 1933 


3; transportation and public utilities, 41; 
trade, 14; service, 14. 

Of the mining accidents, 19 were in 
“metalliferous mining,” 8 in “coal mining,” 
and 2 in “non-metallic mineral mining and 
quarrying, n.e.s.” 


Of the accidents in manufacturing, 4 were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 1 in 
“textiles and clothing,” 1 in “leather, fur 
and products,” 1 in “rubber products,” 7 in 
“saw and planing mill products,” 1 in “ wood 
products,” 4 in “pulp, paper and paper prod- 
ucts,’ 1 in “iron, steel and products,” 1 in 
“non-metallic mineral products,” and 4 in 
“chemical and allied products.” 


In construction there were 5 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 6 in “ highway 
and bridge,” and 3 in “miscellaneous con- 
struction.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 15 fatalities in “steam railways,” 17 in 
“water transportation,” 5 in “local transpor- 
tation,” 3 in “telegraphs and telephones,” and 
1 in “ unclassified.” 

In trade there were 6 fatalities in “ whole- 
sale,” and 8 in “ retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 10 were in “pub- 
lic administration,” 3 in “recreational,” and 1 
in “custom and repair.” 

There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a very large number of lives dur- 
ing the period under review. Accidents in- 
volving the loss of two or more lives were 
as follows:— 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 19338 BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 






B 
Cause 2 Me 
3] 8 
2 &0 
e | of 
a | Oo 
aiH 
pintep lade See ea Ce) Palas 
A.—Prime movers (engines, shafting, belts, &c.)....] 2].... 
B—Working machines.............eseeeeeee erect seefeces fers efere referees 
C.—Hoisting apparatus (elevators, conveyors, OLCe oe esate lbs se 
D.— Dangerous substances (steam, electricity, flames, 
explosives, €tC.).....-.-eesseereracrstes bead 2s OM sce 
E.—Striking against or being struck by objects....]....|..-. 
F— Falling objects........+sseceecceeeeerecsreseeeeetanes 10 
G.—Handling of objects......-..-seeeee recess re rere eters: 2 
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Two miners were killed by a fall of rock 
at Schumacher, Ontario, on September 8, 


Three workers in an explosive factory lost 
their lives following an explosion of nitro- 
glycerine, at Beloeil, Quebec, on July 19. 


On July 21, two dock workers were fatally 
injured when a freight shed was blown down 
by a cyclonic wind storm at Point Edward, 
Ontario. 


A truck driver and his helper were killed at 
Prairie Siding on July 10, when a train struck 
their truck. 


Three men were drowned from a boat while 
preparing a regatta course near St. Catharines, 
Ontario, on July 26. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents—A sup- 
plementary list of accidents occurring during 
the first half of 1933 has been compiled which 
contains 13 fatalities, of which 1 was in agri- 
culture, 1 in logging, 1 in fishing and trapping, 
1 in mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarry- 
ing, 2 in manufacturing, 2 in construction, 1 
in transportation and public utilities, 3 in 
trade, and 1 in service. Two of these acci- 
dents occurred in March, 1 in April, 1 in 
May, and 9 in June. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring during 1932 has been made. This 
includes 4 fatalities of which 1 was in logging, 
1 in manufacturing, 1 in construction, and 1 
in service. Two of these accidents occurred 
in October, 1 in November, and 1 in December. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act Again 
Declared Valid 


The question of the constitutionality of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act (Statutes of 
Quebec, 1931, chapter 100) was once more 
raised in the Quebec Superior Court recently 
on behalf of a workman who sought damages 
against his employer for injuries received in 
the course of his employment under the cir- 
cumstances outlined in the following judg- 
ment (The judgment of Mr. Justice Letourneau 
earlier this year in the similar case of Slanec 
versus Grimstead et al, was outlined in the 
Lasour Gazerre, March, 1933, page 357, and 
that of Mr. Justice de Lorimier, in the Superior 
Court, Montreal, declaring the Act Ulira vires 
of the Provincial Legislature, was summarized 
in the issue for June, 1932, page 733). The 
present decision was rendered in a hearing, 
before trial, upon the issue of an intervention 
by the Attorney-General of the Province as 
to the constitutionality of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


Text of Judgment 


Mr. Justice Fortier (translation): Seeing 
that the plaintiff by his amended declaration 
alleges in substance that he met with an acci- 
dent at work on November 23, 1931, when, 
while in the employ of the defendant near 
Rapide Blane in the upper part of Saint- 
Maurice, the scaffolding upon which he was 
working, in repairing a shed broke and threw 
him to the ground; the plaintiff was seriously 
injured in the lower part. of his body from the 
fall; this accident was due to the fault and 
negligence of the defendant and his employees 
who constructed this scaffolding in a defective 
manner; the plaintiff by virtue of the common 
law claims damages of about $9,600 and he 
declares that he cannot take advantage of the 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1931 (Que.), ec. 100; the plaintiff alleges also 


that this Act is unconstitutional and ultra vires 
the provincial Parliament for the reasons which 
he mentions and sets out in his notice to the 
Attorney-General in conformity with arts. 114 
and 114a C.C.P. His reasons for the uncon- 
stitutionality of this Act are as follows:— 

“1. The said Workmen’s Compensation Act 
takes away from a class of persons the right 
to be judged by the Judges named by the 
Governor General of the Dominion of Canada 
in conformity with the B.N.A. Act; 2. The 
said Act fixes arbitrarily the right of a class 
of persons to indemnity for damages which are 
caused to him, although this is contrary to the 
principle recognized for other classes of society 
—namely, that whoever, through his fault or 
through the fault of those for whom he is 
responsible causes damage to another, must 
make reparation in the measure of the damage 
caused; 8. The said Act refuses to a class of 
persons the right to have the decisions rendered 
by the Commission which administers it re 
viewed, refusing, therefore, the right to submit 
their complaints to the authority representing 
the law; 4. The Legislature of the Province 
of Quebec could not therefore enact the said 
Workmen’s Compensation Act nor carry out 
the said Act by the nomination of members of 
the Commission to administer it.” 

The plaintiff concludes in his declaration as 
follows: 1. That the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1931, be declared unconstitutional and 
ultra vires the Provincial Parliament; 2. That 
the nomination of members of the Commission 
to administer the said Act be as a result, also 
declared null and void; 3. For judgment against 
the defendant for the sum of $9,600 with interest 
and costs. 

Seeing that the defendant has pleaded to 
this action, first by denying all responsibility, 
and by saying that the plaintiff himself worked 
in the construction of this scaffolding which 
allegedly caused the accident, but which was 
constructed according to rules of the craft, 
and by repelling every allegation of fault or 
negligence, and by adding that the plaintiff has 
not suffered any loss of capacity to work; to 
these allegations reproduced here summarily, 
the defendant alleges principally that this acci- 
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dent of the plaintiff is governed by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1931, and that the 
plaintiff himself invoked this Act, claimed an 
indemnity and was paid his claim and having 
been examined by the doctors of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, he was found able 
to go back to work and he has not suffered any 
incapacity whatever; finally that the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1931, is intra vires 
the Legislature of the Province of Quebec; 


Seeing that the Attorney-General for the 
Province of Quebec has intervened to uphold 
the validity of the said Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, and in reply to the notice of the 
plaintiff containing the reasons invoked against 
the constitutionality of this Act as well as in 
reply to this part of the amended declaration 
as set out above, the intervenant denies paras. 
1, 2 and 3 of this notice and paras. 9, 10 and 
11 of the amended declaration and declares that 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1931, speaks 
for itself, that the plaintiff has submitted his 
claim to the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission which has rendered a decision; that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1931, is intra 
vires the Legislature of the Province of Que- 
bec; and he concludes as a result, that the 
present intervention be maintained with costs 
and that it be declared that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1931, is valid, legal and intra 
eee the Legislature of the Province of Que- 

ec; 

Seeing that the plaintiff has contested the 
declaration of the intervenant by denying all 
the paragraphs save that which treats of the 
allegation that the plaintiff himself has sub- 
mitted his claim to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commission which rendered its decision, 
which paragraph is admitted by the plaintiff; 

Seeing that the contestation has been joined 
upon the intervention by the production of a 
reply of the intervenant in the nature of a gen- 
eral denial; 

Seeing that by the order of this Court the 
hearing upon the issue of the intervention was 
permitted before the trial and merit of the 
principal action, and that it is expedient in the 
interests of the plaintiff and of the defendant 
and to escape costs, to decide first the question 
of the competence of the Provincial Legislature 
to enact the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1931, according to the pleading in the inter- 
vention; 

Considering that the question raised upon the 
isssue of the intervention in regard to the 
constitutionality of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1931, is connected with the competence 
of the legislative power of the Province of Que- 
bee in a matter of civil law to pass an Act for 
one class of society different from the general 
law, in other words, to pass discriminatory 
legislation in which the indemnity flowing from 
civil responsibility is different from that of the 
common law and without appeal—and with the 
power of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
name members of the Commission created by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1931, not- 
withstanding s. 96 of the B.N.A. Act of 1867; 


Considering that it is recognized by virtue 
of the doctrine and jurisprudence, that every 
Act is presumed to have been enacted by com- 
petent power and must be held valid by the 
Courts until it be shown without a reasonable 
doubt that it violated the Constitution; 


Considering in the first place that the Prov- 
ince is Sovereign in matters of legislation upon 


property and civil rights under the powers con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution; 


Considering that this principle of sovereignty 
must be interpreted as conferring upon the 
Province an exclusive power, an absolute con- 
trol over legislation of which it is the source 
and which allows it to pass laws directly in all 
matters affecting property and civil rights; 


Considering that in their sphere of compe- 
tence the Legislatures of Provinces have a 
power as absolute as the Federal in its juris- 
diction; 

Considering that the Province in its power 
to legislate on matters of property and civil 
right is not subject to the restrictions of a 
delegated power and consequently it may, with- 
out hindrance, pass laws favouring a class of 
society independently of the general law; 


Considering that the plaintiff infers that 
these Acts are unconstitutional because they 
would be, according to his expression, Acts of 
exception or “discriminatory” or that they 
derogate from the principles of liberty and 
equality; 

Considering that in every law which is with- 
in the jurisdiction of the provincial Legisla- 
ture the denial of the right of appeal to a 
superior tribunal is within the competence of 
the power exercised by this Legislature; 


Considering further that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1931, sanctions the prin- 
ciple of the responsibility of the employer, 
clears him of all personal liability but assures 
the indemnification of victims of accidents due 
to professional risk; 


Considering that there is no reason to term 
“ discriminatory” in the sense of unjust, an 
Act assuring workmen the benefit of profes- 
sional risk, excellent in principle and adopted 
by the Provinces of the Dominion and most of 
the modern States; 


Considering in the second place that this 
Act creates a new right, that it differs in its 
essence from the common law in the matter 
of civil responsibility by offering a fair com- 
pensation for professional risks and that it is 
in principle a security rather than a litigious 
matter ; 


Considering that the duties with which the 
Commission created by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1931, are clothed are principally 
administrative and that it is only incidentally 
that they may be considered as judicial; 


Considering that the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1931, cannot be interpreted as estab- 
lishing that the Commission has the power and 
jurisdiction of a “ Superior, District or County 
Court,” and that as a result there is no reason 
to extend to the members of this Commission 
the restriction which s. 96 of the B.N.A. Act 
1867, permits: A.-G. Quebec v. Slanec & Grim- 
stead, (1933) 2 D.L.R. 289, 54 Que. K.B. 230; 

Considering that for the above-mentioned rea- 
sons the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1931, is 
intra vires the Provincial Legislature; 

For these reasons, the Court doth maintain 
the present intervention, declare the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1931, valid, legal, and intra 
vires the Legislature of the Province of Que- 
bec; the whole with costs against the plaintiff. 

Ricard vs. Crete and Attorney-General for 
Quebec (Quebec), 1933, Dominon Law Re- 
norts, vol. 3, page 660. 
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Compensation to Parents for loss of Ex- 
pectations from Deceased Son 


In an action brought at Montreal by the 
parents of a young man, 23 years of age, for 
damages sustained when he lost his life in an 
automobile accident, the Court of King’s 
Bench (in Appeal) affirmed the judgment of 
the lower court in allowing the claim, but 
raised the amount of damages from $187.50 
(the funeral expenses) to $687.50. The Court 
ruled that the parents were entitled to re- 
cover, besides the funeral expenses, an amount 
for the natural and reasonable expectation of 
deriving pecuniary benefit from their son, 
irrespective of the circumstance that the son 
had not actually contributed to the house- 
hold expenses prior to his death. 

Mr. Justice Bond, in the course of his judg- 
ment, said: “Taking mto consideration the 
age of the appellants (which is not advanced), 
the extraordinary expenditure made by them 
in respect of their son’s education (extra- 
ordinary in the sense of relation to their 
means), the age of the deceased, his health 
and prospects; considering, further, the chan- 
ces of life with its uncertainties and vicissi- 
tudes both as regards the parents and also 
their son, and the very probable demand to 
be made on the latter by his parents in later 
life——a demand enforcible at law while he 
was alive; the probability that the deceased 
would in due time have married and estab- 
lished a home of his own; taking all these 
facts into consideration and applying the prin- 
ciples of common sense, as would be expected 
from a jury in such circumstances, and estim- 
ating to the best of my ability, I should say 
that the appellants have sustained real dam- 
ages amounting to at least the sum of $500.” 

Daly versus McFarlane (Quebec) 1933, Rap- 
ports Judiciaires de Québec (Cour du Bane du 
Roi), vol. 55, page 230. 


Montreal Fair Wage Schedule is Enforced 
by Court 


The City of Montreal carried on work in 
connection with the Wellington Street tunnel 
under the Lachine Canal. The chief con- 


tractor for this work was the Dufresne Con- 
struction Company, Limited, but the metallic 
paving was constructed by a sub-contractor, 
the defendant in this case. A workman (the 
plaintiff) was employed by the defendant 
company on this work, commencing in August, 
1932, for a total of 6043 thours. He alleged 
that according to the schedule of wages ap- 
proved by the City of Montreal on May 31, 
1929, he should have received wages at the 
rate of $1 per hour, this being the rate fixed 
for structural iron workers under the contract. 
Instead, he received wages at the rate at first 
of 40 cents an hour, and later of 424 cents per 
hour; the total amount he received being 
$255.97, instead of $604.50. He therefor 
claimed the amount of the unpaid balance of 
$348.53. 

The sub-contractor alleged that the work 
done by the plaintiff did not fall within the 
category of structural iron work, but was that 
of a labourer, consisting in the placing of pav- 
ing block; that this work did not require any 
special knowledge or offer any element of 
risk, and that the plaintiff was paid regularly 
for his work until its completion. 

Judge Duclos, in the Superior Court, Dis- 
trict of Montreal, in giving judgment on the 
case, found that in the schedule of wages 
approved by the City for the various trades 
the rate for structural iron workers was $1 
per hour, and that the work done by the 
plaintiff fell under that category. He there- 
fore allowed the plaintiff's claim for $348.53, 
with interest from April 25, 1933, and costs 
of the action. 


Garneau versus Crowe’s Iron Works Limit- 
ed (Quebec), 1933. 


rs 


A saleswoman employed in a store at Win- 
nipeg fell through a trapdoor in the store in 
the course of her employment and received 
injuries. In an action brought by her against 
her employer, Mr. Justice Adamson awarded 
the plaintiff $450 in damages. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


ONTRARY to the usual seasonal move- 
ment in industrial employment as ex- 
perienced in the last twelve years, there was 
further improvement in the general situation 
at the beginning of November, when the 8,394 
firms furnishing employment returns to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported 845,291 
employees, as compared with 836,715 on 
October 1. Each of these firms ordinarily 
employs a minimum of 15 workers. Reflecting 
the advance, the index (based on the average 
for the calendar year 1926, as 100), increased 
from 90°4 in the preceding month to 91:3 on 
the date under review, as compared with 84.7 
on November 1, 1932. On that date in the 
preceding eleven years, the index was as 
follows: 1931, 103.0; 19380, 112.9; 1929, 124.6; 
1928, 118.9; 1927, 108.8; 1926, 104.0; 1925, 983; 


1924, 94.1; 1923, 100.0; 1922, 97.0 and 1921, 


91.3. 

At the beginning of November, 1933, the 
percentage of idleness reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local trade unions stood at 
19.8, the same percentage as was recorded at 
the beginning of October, 1933, in contrast 
with an unemployment percentage of 22.0 at 
the beginning of November, 1932. The per- 
centage for November this year was based on 
the returns furnished to the Department of 
Labour by 1,734 labour organizations with a 
membership aggregate of 148,703 persons. 

Reports received from the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada _ during 
October, 1933, indicated a marked gain in the 
average daily placements effected when the 
figures were compared with those recorded 
during the coresponding month a year ago. 
This increase was almost entirely due to the 
amount of work being done on highways, 
streets, sewers, and airports, and in militia 
camps under the authority of the Federal and 
provincial governments. Vacancies in October, 
1933, numbered 33,659, applications 68,310, 
and placements in regular and casual employ- 
ment 32,015. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and light- 

71537—14 


ing and rent was slightly lower for November 
at $15.72 as compared with $15.78 in October. 
The decrease was due mainly to a fall in rent 
which more than offset slight increases in the 
cost of food and fuel. ‘Comparative figures 
for earlier dates are $15.41 for June, 1933, the 
low point; $16.10 for November, 1932; $22.03 
for November, 1929; $21.24 for November, 
1626; $21.60 for November, 1921; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the post-war peak); and $14.36 for 
November, 1914. In wholesale prices the 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics was higher at 68.7 in 
November as compared with 67.9 in October 
and 63.6 in February which was the low 
point. Figures for certain earlier dates are 
64.8 for November, 1932; 95.7 for November, 
1929; 97.7 for November, 1926; 98.3 for No- 
vember, 1921; 164.3 for May, 1920 (the post- 
war peak); and 67.2 for November, 1914. 
The advance was due in large part to higher 
prices for certain farm products including 
grains and live stock. 

The table on page 1145 gives the latest 
monthly statistics available reflecting indus- 
trial conditions. The index of the physical 
volume of business was somewhat lower in 
October but was still more than 31 per cent 
above the low level reached in February. 
This index computed from 45 factors indicates 
that business operations were ata higher level 
during the period August to October than 
at any time since the latter part of 1931. Of 
the chief components of the index mineral 
production and construction were higher than 
in September and were also substantially 
higher than a year ago, while manufacturing 
and distribution were lower than in Septem- 
ber but higher than in October, 1932. Electric 
power output was little changed during Octo- 
ber from the level of the previous month. The 
figures available for November indicate con- 
tinuing improvement in employment, while 
wholesale prices were also higher. Carloadings 
and contracts awarded were lower than in 
the previous month but were higher than a 
year ago. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes 
during November was substantially higher 
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than that recorded for the previous month, 
the number of workers involved also showing 
a considerable increase. As compared with 
November, 1932, the number of strikes and 
lockouts recorded was much larger, a very 
great increase appearing in the number of 
workers involved and in the time loss in- 
curred. The higher figures for November, 
1933, were due largely to disputes involving 
pulpwood cutters in Northern Ontario and 
Quebec where strikes of some 2,800 workers 
resulted in a time loss of over 41,000 days 
during the month. There were in existence 
during the month 20 disputes, involving 3,974 
workers, and resulting in a time loss of 49,548 
working days, as compared with fourteen 
disputes, involving 1,108 workers and result- 
ing in a time loss of 19,203 working days in 
October. In November, 1932, there were on 
record twelve disputes, involving 980 workers 
and resulting in a time loss of 2,338 working 
days. At the end of the month there were 
seven disputes in progress recorded as strikes 
and lockouts, involving approximately 2,433 
workers. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment 
conditions were no longer affected, but which 
had not been called off by the union. 


During the past month the 


Industrial Department received the 
Disputes report. of the Board of 
Investigation Conciliation and Investi- 
Act gation appointed in connec- 


tion with the dispute be- 
tween the Canadian National Railways and 
their clerks, freight handlers, etc., and wharf 
employees at Halifax. The text of this re- 
port, together with particulars of the pro- 
ceedings under the Act during the month, 
appears on page 1150 of this issue. 


By an order dated Novem- 


Industrial ber 8, 19383, the ‘'Govern- 
Conditions Act ment of Manitoba appoint- 
of Manitoba ed a Joint Council of 


Industry under the Indus- 
trial Conditions Act (consolidated Amend- 
ments of Manitoba, 1924, chapter 92) to in- 
vestigate and report. upon all matters at 
present in dispute between the Winnipeg 
Electric Company and its employees in re- 
gard to rates of pay, hours of labour and con- 
ditions of employment (the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act into 
this dispute appeared in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
September, 1933, page 878). The members of 
the Joint Council of Industry are as follows:— 

Honourable Stephen Elswood Richard, one 
of the judges of the Court of Appeal for 
Manitoba, as chairman, and Arnold Smith of 


International Laboratories Limited, Winni- 
peg, and Major Edgar G. Rogers of Cana- 
dian Rogers Sheet Metal and Roofing Com- 
pany, Limited, Winnipeg, as two representa- 
tives of employers, engaged in industry in 
Manitoba, and James John Scott, Secretary of 
Winnipeg Building Trades Council and busi- 
ness agent of Plasterers’ Union No. 334, Win- 
nipeg, and Edgar H. Cook, engineer on Can- 
adian National Railways, Transcona, Mani- 
toba, as two representatives of employees 
connected with industry in Manitoba. 


Five companies charged as 
members of a combine of 
importers of British anth- 
racite coal in the Province 
of Quebec were convicted 
of violations of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act and section 498 of 
the Criminal Code on December 12 at the 
City of Quebec, when Mr. Justice Laliberté 
delivered judgment in the case of The King 
v. Canadian Import Company et al. Fines 
totalling $30,000 were imposed. The charges 
against one firm, the St. Lawrence Stevedoring 
Company, Limited, were dismissed. The 
investigation under the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act and prosecution by the Attorney 
General of Quebec were reported in earlier 
issues of the Larour Gazerre. Details of the 
judgment will appear in the January number. 


Coal Combine 
Members 
Convicted 

in Quebec 


The fifth report of proceed- 
ings of the Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment 
No. 1 is published with this 
issue as a supplement. Out- 
lines of recent decisions of 
the Board are given in the Lasotr GazETTE 
from time to time. The Board is a permanent 
organization for adjusting disputes arising out 
of agreements between the railway operating 
trades, telegraphers and trackmen on one side 
and the employing companies on the other. It 
was established in 1918 under a voluntary 
agreement between the parties, with power to 
deal with differences between the companies 
and members of any of the six railway brother- 
hoods. The records show that the Board has 
been remarkably successful in achieving its 
purpose of promoting harmonious industrial 
relations on the railways. 


Canadian 
Railway Board 
of Adjustment 
No. 1 


In the course of an address 


Dominion to the Canadian people 
Government’s broadeast by radio on No- 
policy on vember 20, the Prime Min- 


public works ister made the ‘following 
statement :—“While at pres- 
ent it is difficult to forecast with any degree of 


assurance what the future will be, the steady 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1933 1932 
November October September November October September 
Trade, external aggregate....... $ 104,637,964) 1 
Ceowe en ee ’ 01,886, 244 97,026,918 84,390,471 94, 254,899 77,168, 933 
consumption................ 43,711,559 41,126, 259 38,698,416 3 
Deported Canastian meptiogsis $ 60,384,590 60,218, 729 57,784, 804 ae oad 520 357606, 008 1 186 815 
e Lo \0 I os oom! HAG CicR DCMT ACRES > % 
Hants okies Seam andthe 414,363 6,139,754 7,040,648 6,634,810 6,156, 925 
accounts.......... Wen caee Siveeaktire os bas 2,823,357, 264] 2,457,107, 844] 2,466,314, 2 
Bank notes in eireulation........ ped ide atte th 133,042,841] 141,055, 653 "195047. 564 798.097, 198) 139,241 528 
Bank deposits, savings . veoseees $ ays a Des 1,349, 769,247 1,372,184, 120| 1,378,663, 124] 1,370,553,538| 1,359,389, 475 
Security pager Pg NP i a i i ,211,07 904,822,716!| 998,934,028] 1,017,746,959] 1,003,044, 855 
ommon stocks. 2 lttE Bee sees lee os aoeeeer . : : 

Preferred: stocks). sss'ss.aiatesers saree eee eretetreer tay ieee 107 dine Pa ea a 
‘ Index of interest rates........-.-]....---2++0+> 94-6 95-8 102-3 98-1 101-9 
2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

DUMDOL ood sie cahiant ahe- glecimiasige 68-7 67- . : : : 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- io as aN ahs ee 
Bet. TUL NR ae 15-72 15-78 . : : . 
Busine ue Faber Rr fer Seta. Rel ee ee : ath ee Piao ie 
usiness failures; Mabilitiess:.. selec meena icine a ciciee ec e'e 
(2) Employment, index number, 2,344,568 4,342,717 3,439, 220 2,979,544 
mployers’ pay-roll figures..... 91-3 90-4 : . . : 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- = ae ed Hea 
' age ae union members)..... 19-8 19-8 19-9 22-0 20-4 21-4 
Neneh aaNG lo) AMM ROANO: cH oeoddh Sali SoadanGoge ceo MoeoIgem a einSnE 
Hae 1,438 1,258 ies 1,871 
sor pip revenue 
Teight))2 1.4.04 - Sen eee cars 181,780 204,708 187,2 
Gnasdian’ ‘National Bail . 7,277 175,767 195,301 203 , 529 
ways, gross earnings...... $ 13, 287,651 14,662,314 14,082,057 13,039, 473 15,528,981 15,211,524 
Operating expenses....... Yee 10,3808, 990 10, 686, 328 11,108,806] 11,349,856 
Canadian Pacific Railway oe pects 
gross earnings............ be btn So ae 11,984,497 11,173, 
Cee carne ae ae 7 73,3385 10, 730, 832 12,279,731 13,344,078 
operating expenses, all 
Wines. sa “hasuaee aha «inate Se eee Hild sass 7,926,050 8,170,006 7,406,540 8,356, 157 9,621,502 
Steam railways, freight in 
_  tom-miles.........s cess eee e ce ePew eee e eee e cece [eeeer tesa sens: 2, 102,826,079] 2,181, 191,509] 2,607, 160,393] 3,043, 105,361 
Building permits............... ee dla es SEB Bien 1,762,947 2,033,000 2,505,309 3,170,570 2, 203 , 230 
(7) Contracts aiwarded......:..% $ 10,637,200 15,014,300 8,386, 900 10,170,400 8,875,000 9,646,500 
Mineral Production— 
Pig iron.,J sce «dee way «aims tons 29,592 27,002 30, 738 14,149 6,731 5,709 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 43,099 48,496 38, 630 37,088 17,102 23,139 
BerrG-alloysr ay «tooo: ees tons 7,083 9,563 2,033 1,544 1,599 732 
Oal, eater cc: pete eee eeees COUS UR derek as, oc 1,548. 887 1,133,971 1, 263 , 467 1, 229, 167 934,191 
Crude petroleum imports....... alo ewes: sto ne 91,710,000 108,100,000 51,710,000 83, 450, 000 76,910,000 
Rubber imports Tae CACORE Piece a MDSseheyy cares. cee ee 5,780,000 5,869,000 3,568,000 2,704,000 6, 204,000 
Cotton imports..............-... iW eieye) Ap ashes toa 12, 288,000 7,409,000 15,376,000 7,029,000 4,553,000 
Wool, TAW 1MPOLUS saw eee ee wee LORE Ie tiete oleate 1,588,000 1,956,000 1,070,000 857,000] 535,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 
ree apes, Mites saan eeaae | OG bat 6 rl Pe eect aR Ree 170,904,912} 196,942,853 99,827,808} 110,128,787 97,188, 888 
Flour production: sis. ssemee-' brlaheh se fags 1,650,557 1,392, 683 1,942,844 1,721,598 1,384,500 
(8) Sugar manufactured......... Ibs. 112,533,399 87,617,000 60,377,719] 115,873,720] 106,618,000 81,917,000 
Footwear production .......... PAINS «5 hacks Meese [elcome os 2,035,525 1,361,334 1,599,190 1,723, 202 
Output of central electric sta- 
tions, daily AVETALZE 2.055 jen | [pe IRM i 52,187,000 49,644,000 48, 224,000 44,843,000 42,638,000 
Sales of insurance eer ACE IRL i SE. «SORE ies 31, 253,000 - 25,142,000 33,739,000 29,657,000 25,023,000 
Newsprint RSM Be Bin ee CORSIS Tao ncee are 191,450 179, 420 161,330 157,510 150,690 
Automobiles, passenger..........---|..-.ee-sseeee- DIA 4,358 1,669 2,361 1,741 
Index of Physical Volume of 
iitititic: pemen. fob. Seine PREx . ecb Mmooor abn de ac 88-2 90-8 75°8 75°3 77-1 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....-s00e00c|eccccsereteees 87-4 90-2 71-8 70-4 71-9 
Mineral production...........----]---2+eeeeee ees 117-7 108-8 86-4 99-3 89-5 
Manufacturing) escent cri nee sera tasiedercts er 87-9 97-0 72-3 70:6 74-3 
Constructions ost ete ec etetele rolls ao whatetoye drolaterste 42-6 26:9 39-4 30°7 31-5 
Hlectric pOWeLr.....-..2ccccccee erste cceeecceseees 148-8 148-9 134-4 127-8 128-0 
ISTHIBUTION ee ole eins eeioraiedsi giles iarouetslslehe ecselensiers 90-5 92-6 86-9 88-8 91-3 
Trade employment...........202:feeeeeeeee teers 113-9 114-8 111-6 113-7 114-3 
Carloadings. i... .<slijes «+ bepin! s* rales nee ngee 62-6 63-9 60-1 59-8 68-2 
TINDOTUB: .. asus a cov se naeeenee eat (uae sae mee 71-6 70-5 70-6 67-5 64-7 
Exports’. ...6 20K. .oic bis Sei sins laiaiers ais | - = lav slaid Sts Seis 67-6 85-8 47-3 66-4 64-6 








(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 
(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(*) Figures for end of previous month. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending De 
(6) Sugar production given in periods 0. 


October 8 and September 10, 1932. 





(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


cember 2, 1933, and corresponding previous periods. 
f four weeks ending November 4, October 7 and 


September 9, 1933: November 
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improvement of the last few months, in our 
opinion, warrants the view that we may be 
able, with the return of spring, to undertake a 
reasonable policy of public works in every 
province of the Dominion that will substan- 
tially assist in stimulating private enterprise, 
increasing purchasing power, provide employ- 
ment and hasten the return of prosperity.” 

“The gold reserves of the Dominion,” Mr. 
Bennett stated, “amounted on the last day of 
October, to over $69,900,000 and, on the appli- 
cation of the principle adopted at the world 
conference, would warrant the issue of over 
$279,600,000 of currency. The Dominion notes 
at the end of October amounted in even 
money to $174,900,000. A portion of the bal- 
ance, in any event, may be available for our 
necessities, but it must be limited to such an 
event and used in such a manner as will not 
injure our credit at home or abroad.” 


The Dominion government 


Dominion- has concluded agreements 
Provincial with the various provincial 
agreements on governments in regard to the 
unemployment relief of unemployment 
relief throughout Canada during 


the present winter. The 
agreements with Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
contain the following provisions: 

The Dominion will pay up to 333 per cent 
of the labour costs of municipal public works. 

The Dominion will pay 60 cents for each 
man-day of work in connection with the con- 
struction of the Trans-Canada highway. 

The Dominion will pay 50 cents for each 
man-day of work in connection with construc- 
tion of vrovincial highways. 

Single unemploved men will be absorbed 
into work camps to be established by the De- 
partment of National Defence and the Na- 
tional Parks Branch of the Department of the 
Interior, and the Dominion will clothe, feed 
and house them, and give them a gratuity oi 
20 cents a day. 

The Dominion will pay half the cost of the 
support of each single unemployed man who 
may be unable, for physical or other reasons, 
to work in the camps, up to a total of 40 cents 
a day. 

Where direct relief may be necessary in or- 
ganized municipalities the former arrangement, 
under which the cost is divided equally be- 
tween the Dominion, the province and the 
municipality, is to be continued; and in un- 
organized territories equally between the pro- 
vinee and the Dominion. 

The agreements with Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick provide for 
Dominion contributions towards the cost of 


construction of the Trans-Canada Highway 
and provincial highways; also contributions to- 
ward the labour cost of municipal works. 


The Minister of Labour, in 


Work of a recent statement, called 
forestry attention to the forestry 
camps in works program which forms 
Canada a part of the existing relief 


scheme in Canada. “ During 
the past summer,” he said, “ the men employed 
in camps operated by Federal and assisted by 
Provincial governmental departments thave 
planted about two million trees in forestry ex- 
perimental areas at Valcartier, P.Q., at Peta- 
wawa, Ont., and at Camp Borden, Ontario. A 
new forestry experimental area is under de- 
velopment in Manitoba, and it is hoped that 
two others, one in British Columbia and one 
in New Brunswick, will begin operations 
shortly. But the forestry scheme does not 
stop with re-planting. Already a great deal 
of exceedingly valuable work has been accomp- 
lished in the wooded sections of existing ex- 
perimental areas under the control of the 
Dominion Government by the building of 
bush roads, the construction of telephone lines 
and trails to facilitate rapid communication 
and transportation by rangers, by improving 
the maturer stands of timber, thinning over- 
dense growth, clearing away dead-falls and 
generally applying those remedial steps which 
scientific timber cultivation and conservation 
demand. It should be understood, however, 
that the underlying purpose of this work is 
merely the demonstration of the results which 
can be secured by proper forest management, 
to the end that the example may ultimately 
be followed by other large holders of forest 
lands to the great and lasting benefit of the 
industry.” 


The government of Sas- 
Commission to  katchewan, by an_ order 
inquire into in council published in 
production and the Saskatchewan Gazette, 
sale of milk in November 15, has appointed 
Saskatchewan Dr. William Allen, professor 

of Farm Management in 
the University of Saskatchewan, as commis- 
sioner under the Public Inquiries Act of the 
province, to inquire into and report upon all 
matters connected with the production, pro- 
cessing, distribution, and sale of milk and 
milk products in Saskatchewan, and particu- 
larly regarding the prices obtained by milk 
producers and distributors, the costs of pro- 
duction and distribution of milk, and the level 
of milk prices in comparison with other 
essential foods, and to ascertain what has been 
accomplished by Public Utilities Boards in 
adjacent provinces on the control of milk 
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prices and the effects thereof upon producers, 
distributors and consumers; and to recom- 
mend such action and measures of control in 
the marketing of milk in Saskatchewan as he 
may deem necessary or advisable in the public 
interest. 

The following explanation of the appoint- 
ment is given in the order: “Our Minister of 
Agriculture states that there has been much 
dissatisfaction among milk producers with 
prevailing prices paid to producers for whole 
milk for domestic use, and that requests have 
been made for the appointment of a Board 
to regulate and control prices, and that it is 
considered to be to the public advantage that 
an inquiry be made into the whole matter, 
with a view to determining the feasibility of 
establishing prices equitable to producers, 
distributors and consumers.” 


Mr. Gustave Francq, 


Minimum wages chairman of the Minimum 


to be fixed Wage Board of the Prov- 
for retail ince of Quebec, announced 
stores in on November 29 that the 
Quebec Board intended to issue, 


early in the New Year, an 
order governing the employment of female 
workers in commercial establishments. It will 
be recalled that the provincial act was 
amended last year by the extension of its 
scope to include such establishments (Lasour 
Gazerrr, March, 1932, page 298). The chair- 
man stated that this action would be taken 
owing to numerous complaints received by the 
Board that young girls employed in certain 
stores in Montreal were being compelled to 
work long hours daily for wages as low as $3 
a week. The new order, he said, would 
prohibit the employment of any female 
employee at a lower wage than six dollars a 
week, and would provide also for an increase 
of one dollar every six months for a period 
of two years. “We have no power under 
the Act,” Mr. Franeq pointed out, further, 
“to limit the number of hours that an 
employer shall make a girl work, but we can 
establish a minimum wage rate for a 44-hour 
week, and if she is employed more than this 
number of hours, then the employer will have 
to pay her pro rata for the extra time 
worked.” 


Representatives of the 


Hours of labour Canadian Brotherhood of 


of truck Automotive Employees and 
drivers of the Toronto National 
in Ontario Labour Council recently 


asked the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour to institute an inquiry as to 
the observance by truck owners in the Prov- 


ince of the provisions of the Public Vehicle 
Act in regard to the hours of labour worked 
by chauffeurs. Section 18 of the Act forbids 
an employer to require a driver or operator 
to work in that capacity “for more than a 
maximum of ten hours in any twenty-four 
hour period.” Mr. A. W. Crawford, Deputy 
Minister of Labour of the Province, received 
the deputation, and promised immediate 
action. 

Accordingly a questionnaire was sent out 
by the Department to owners of bus and 
truck services employing two or more drivers, 
questions being asked regarding hours of work, 
rates of pay, overtime and days of rest. 


An outline of the Bill to 


New British amend the Unemployment 
unemployment Insurance Acts, now before 
insurance and the British Parliament, 
assistance appears on another page of 
scheme this issue. The Ministry 


of Labour Gazette points 
out that this is the first measure introduced 
in Great Britain dealing comprehensively with 
the whole of the able-bodied industrial 
unemployed. The bill embodies many of the 
recommendations of the “Gregory Commis- 
sion” whose report was published about a year 
ago (Lazour Gazette, December, 1932, page 
1308), including the recommendation that the 
insurance and relief features of the scheme 
should be separate and distinct. It is divided 
into two parts, the first dealing with unem- 
ployment insurance, the existing scheme, with 
some important changes, to continue on a 
self-supporting basis. The minimum age for 
entry into the scheme will be lowered to the 
school-leaving age, benefits being payable 
from the age of 16, with wide extensions of 
instruction courses. The second part estab- 
lishes a national assistance board which will 
take over the entire work of administering 
unemployment relief. 


The organization and func- 
tions of the National Re- 
employment Service, estab- 
lished under the terms of 
the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, are outlined in 
a recent bulletin issued by the United States 
Department of Labour. Under the re-employ- 
ment plan the sum of $400,000,000 is to be 
applied to the construction of public roads, to 
be allocated to the States in proportion to their 
population, area, and road mileage. The 
regulations provide that each State must so 
spread its road money that at least three- 
fourths of the counties are given work. The 
administration of this part of the Act is in 


National 
Re-employment 
Service in 
United States 
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charge of the special Board for Public Works. 
One of the rules laid down by the Board re- 
quires that the local labour required for public 
works is to be selected from lists of qualified 
workers submitted by local employment agen- 
cies designated by the United States Em- 
ployment Service. But as there are only 135 
. free public employment bureaus in the United 
States it became necessary for the Employ- 
ment Service to organize “re-employment 
agencies” in counties without such a public 
service. A National Re-employment Service 
has been established, under the direction of 
the United States Employment Service, as an 
emergency organization, to bring about an 
orderly movement of the unemployed to new 
jobs in connection with public works. Three 
federal agencies are involved in the entire 
program: The Federal Public Works Adminis- 
tration, the Federal Relief Administration, and 
the United States Employment Service; and 
the directors of these agencies form a National 
Re-employment Council, as a co-ordinating 
and advisory body for the entire movement. 
The organization is completed by the State 
re-employment directors and by local re- 
employment offices. 

It is planned to have an office in each 
employment area, under the direction of local 
re-employment committees consisting of five 
or more citizens appointed by the State re- 
employment director and the State relief 
director, such committees representing local 
relief committees, labour, and community 
interest. The National and state adminis- 
trative costs of the scheme are to be paid 
from a fund allocated to the United States 
Employment Service by the Special Board 
for Public Works. The local administrative 
costs are to be paid by the Federal Emer- 
gency Administration. The members of the 
local clericai staff, will, in so far as practicable 
be drawn from the ranks of the unemployed 
and paid on a work relief basis. Ab 

The bulletin states in conclusion that “ this 
is an emergency co-operative enterprise to 
render a necessary service to the unemployed, 
so that they may participate adequately in 
the program of national recovery. It is in- 
tended to foster and to extend creditable and 
useful placement service,—not to impede or 
conflict with existing employment services.” 


The report of a British 


Principles committee which recently 
for selecting considered proposals by the 
compensable Trades Union Congress for 
diseases the extension of the indus- 


trial diseases schedule in 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act is outlined 
on another page of this issue. The committee, 


quoting the report of an earlier committee, 
state the principles which must govern the 
selection, for compensation purposes of a 
particular industrial disease, as follows:—(i) Is 
it outside the category of accidents and 
diseases already covered by the Act? (ii) Does 
it imcapacitate from work for a period of 
more than one week, which is the minimum 
period for which compensation is payable 
under the Act? (adi) Is it so specific to the 
employment that the causation of the disease 
or injury by the employment can be estab- 
lished in individual cases? 

The Committee explained that this third 
test was subject to the qualification that in 
the case of a disease which was common in a 
particular trade and existed, though very 
rarely, outside the trade, it might be right 
to make that disease the subject of com- 
pensation. Since the earlier Committee made 
their Report the period of disablement which 
must be completed before a workman becomes 
entitled to compensation has been reduced by 
Statute to three days. 


In connection with recent 


Validity of actions in Canada involving 
New York the question of the validity 
Workmen’s of provincial compensation 
Compensation legislation, it may be noted 
Law that the United States 


Supreme Court, on January 
18, 1932, upheld the constitutionality of sec- 
tion 20 of the New York Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law, which provides that the deter- 
mination by the Industrial Board (correspond- 
ing to the provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards) on questions of fact shall be final. 
The case, which concerned the claim of Paul 
Helfrick, an employee of the Dahlstrom 
Metallic Door Company, of Jamestown, was 
heard successively by the Appelate Division 
of the State Supreme Court, the State Court 
of Appeals and finally the United States 
Supreme Court, with the same decision by 
all these courts. This judgment was con- 
sidered to be of special importance because 
the laws of several other States contain pro- 
visions similar to section 20 of the New York 
law. 


The cost of accidents in 


Cost of the woods, and the meas- 
woods accidents ures required for their con- 
in Canada trol, are discussed in the 


November issue of Pulp 
and Paper of Canada, by Mr. Julian EK. 
Rothery, forest engineer of the International 
Paper Company. The writer calculates the 
cost of woods accidents in terms of cents per 
ton of newsprint paper and finds that this 
cost amounts to about 22 cents per ton. He 
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notes the increasing assessments levied on 
woods operations by the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards; Ontario, he states, had 
a rate of 1:75 per cent for $100 payroll in 
1926, 3 per cent in 1932, with 4-75 per cent 
for the small jobber whose annual payroll does 
not exceed $10,000. ‘Quebec, borrowing from 
Ontario’s experience, recently set up a rate 
of 8 per cent, but finding it insufficient, is 
reported considering raising it to five per cent 
or even six per cent. New Brunswick already 
has a five per cent rate. 

“Tf we assume a rate of $5 per hundred 
dollars of payroll and translate that into a 
cord of wood, we will find that the cost of 
compensation in a jobber’s camp alone will 
often amount to ten cents a cord and fre- 
quently more, to which must be added another 
few cents to cover the risks during the driving 
and the risks to the men employed direct by 
the company in supplemental and supervisory 
work, such as clerks, scalers, superintendents, 
foremen and men engaged in transportation 
of supplies or construction work. About a 
cord and a third of pulpwood is required to 
make a ton of newsprint paper, and even at 
the low payroll schedules of to-day, woods 
accidents reflect a charge of 15-20 cents in the 
cost of a finished ton of paper, and as labour 
scales increase in the future it may readily 
amount to 20-25 cents a ton or even more, 
particularly as the cost of accidents is in- 
creasing, notwithstanding the lower payroll 
rates.” 

Mr. Rothery points out the need for more 
interest in accident prevention on the part 
of executives, the need for education of em- 
ployees and for better facilities for the proper 
treatment of accidents. In an_ editorial 
comment, Pulp and Paper declares that the 
very difficulty of the situation, increased by 
distance from centres, the transient character 
of the labourers, and their rather general lack 
of education really makes accident prevention 
work in the woods all the more necessary. 





The Stone Industry in Canada, 1982, is the 
subject of a bulletin recently issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This industry, 
as a whole, in 1932, included the operations 
of 525 plants with a total capital investment 
of $22,555,590, according to a report just 
issued by the Mining, Metallurgical and 
Chemical Branch of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics at Ottawa. Production during the 
year was valued at $6,975,553, which included 
the value of the quarry output and the value 
added by manufacturing in the secondary 
stone industry. Salaried employees and wage- 
earners employed in 1932 numbered 3,512 per- 
sons and their combined earnings amounted to 
$3,251,609. 


The government of Nova Scotia, by an 
order dated November 25, 1933, made the fol- 
lowing appointments:— 

Old Age Pensions Board—Ernest H. Blois, 
of Halifax (chairman); Robert Irwin, of Shel- 
burne; and Donald MacLennan, KC., of 
Inverness. 


Mothers’ Allowances Advisory Commission. 
—(Appointed for a period of one year) 
Robert Irwin, of Shelburne; and Donald 
MacLennan, K.C., of Inverness. 





Re-organization of vocational schools has 
been ordered in Russia, as it was found that 
students on completing their training do not 
enter industry, but proceed to advanced studies 
in technical schools and universities. Schools 
in industrial undertakings will in future be 
organized as vocational schools giving a short 
course of training for the purpose of turning 
out skilled workers for industry and trans- 
port. According to a report published by the 
International Labour Organization (Geneva), 
based on Russian sources, the new Order notes 
that 500,000 skilled workers have been trained 
for industry and transport by the vocational 
schools in the last five years. 





The Hon. Michael Dwyer, Minister of 
Public Works and Mines of Nova Scotia; has 
been appointed to hold also the portfolio of 
Labour. Mr. Earl B. Paul, of Springhill, has 
been named Secretary of Labour, in succession 
to Mr. C. J. MacDonald, who was the first 
to hold this office in the new Department, 
established under legislation enacted in 1932 
(Lasour GazeTre, August, 1932, page 865.) 





The Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, at the 
annual convention of the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Canada, held at 
Ottawa on November 27, expressed the opin- 
ion that it would be a long time before a 
system of state medicine is introduced into 
Canada so far as the Dominion government 
is concerned. He considered that such an un- 
dertaking would be unsuitable in a new and 
expanding country. 





During November a total of 3,253 accidents 
were reported to the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board in the Industries in Schedule 
1 of the Act, 13 of which were fatal cases; 
in Schedule 2 industries 219 accidents were 
reported, including 2 fatal cases; and 262 
accidents to employees of the Crown, 2 of 
which were fatal, were reported during the 
month, making in all 3,734 accidents, of which 
17 were fatal. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


HE Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established on August 28 to deal 
with a dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and approximately 5,100 em- 
ployees, being (1) clerks, freight handlers, 
labourers and miscellaneous classes as per 
system wage agreements of August 1, 1929, 
employees of the ferry service between Tor- 
mentine, N.B., and Borden, P.E.I.,’and the 
wharf employees at Halifax, N.iS., and (2) 
clerks and other classes on the headquarters 
staffs, reported to the Minister of Labour on 
December 1. The dispute grew out of the 
company’s proposal to make a 10 per cent 
wages deduction in addition to the existing 
10 per cent deduction, i.e., a total deduction 
of 20 per cent from wages calculated at the 
schedule basic rates of pay. The personnel of 
the board which enquired into this dispute 
was as follows: The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Louis Cousineau, of Aylmer, P.Q., chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other board 
members, Mr. F. C. Dobell, of Montreal, 
nominated by the employer, and the Rev- 
erend Russell McGillivray, of Ottawa, nom- 
inated by the employees. The report of the 
board was signed by the chairman and Mr. 
McGillivray. Mr. Dobell submitted a minor- 
ity report. The text of the two reports are 
given below. 


Other Proceedings Under the Act 


Reference was made in the November issue 
of the Lasour Gazette (page 1065) to the 
establishment of a board to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Corporation of the City 
of Edmonton and certain of its employees in 
the Water Works, Engineer’s and Power House 
Departments, members of the Edmonton 
‘Civic Employees’ Union No. 30. The board 
member appointed on the employees’ recom- 
mendation was Mr. Charles W. Lee, of Ed- 
monton. On November 18 Mr. James T. J. 
Collisson, of Edmonton, was appointed a 
member of the board on the recommendation 
of the city, and on November 22 the con- 
stitution of the board was completed by the 
appointment of His Honour Judge John A. 
Jackson, of Lethbridge, Alta., as chairman on 
the joint recommendation of the other board 
members. 


In connection with the findings of the Board 
ef Conciliation and Investigation which dealt 
with a wages dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Limited, and its steamship 


freight checkers in Montreal (page 1066, No- 
vember, 1933, Lasour Gazerrs), the depart- 
ment was advised during November that the 
recommendation of the board that wage rates 
should be reduced by two cents per hour was 
acceptable to both the employing company 
and the employees concerned and that the 
dispute had been adjusted accordingly. 


The November issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
contained, at page 1066, the text of the unani- 
mous report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which dealt with a dispute be- 
tween the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and its clerks, freight handlers and station 
employees, and _ subsidiary groups. The 
board, which was composed of Mr. Lynn B. 
Spencer, K.C., of Welland, Ont., chairman, 
Mr. George S. Currie, of Montreal, nomin- 
ated by the company, and Mr. W. F. O’Con- 
nor, K.C., of Toronto, nominated by the em- 
ployees, recommended a deduction of 15 per 
cent from existing basic rates (ie., 5 per cent 
deduction in addition to the 10 per cent de- 
duction already in operation), with the quali- 
fication that the deduction should not be ap- 
plicable in cases where it would have the effect 
of reducing, below specified minima, the earn- 
ings of certain employees on short time or 
who, owing to staff reductions, had exercised 
their seniority to revert to lower rated posi- 
tions. The department was advised during 
November that the recommendations of the 
board were acceptable to the company, and 
that the employees’ committee had recom- 
mended to the employees that the board’s 
findings be accepted by them. 


During November a representative of the 
department visited Saint John, N.B., for the 
purpose of endeavouring to secure a settle- 
ment by conciliatory means in the case of a 
dispute between various steamship companies 
at that port and the longshoremen in their 
employ, members of Local 273, International 
Longshoremen’s Association. An application 
for the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation had been received at 
the close of October from the employees con- 
cerned, approximately 900 in number. The 
dispute related to the employees’ request for 
increased wages and changed working condi- 
tions. During negotiations which were re- 
sumed as a result of mediation of the depart- 
mental officer, certain demands were waived 
by both sides and the basis for a new agree- 
ment was reached, board procedure being ac- 
cordingly rendered unnecessary. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian National Railways 
and its Clerks, Freight Handlers, ete. 


In tHe Matter or The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and differences between 
the Canadian National Railways and certain 
of its employees being clerks, freight hand- 
lers, etc. (system.and headquarters); also 
crew of car ferry ss. “Charlottetown,” and 
wharf employees at Halifax, NS. 


Ottawa, December 1, 1933. 


To the Honourable W. A. Gorpon, K.C., MP., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Stir—The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in: the above matter, 
and composed of the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Louis Cousineau, Aylmer, Chairman; Mr. F. 
Curzon Dobell, Montreal, nominated by the 
Canadian National Railways, and the Rev. 
Russell McGillivray, Ottawa, nominated by 
the Employees, was convened at the Mount 
Royal Hotel on September 27, 1933. The 
second session of the Board was held at the 
Court House at Montreal on the following 
day, when the representatives of both parties 
to the dispute appeared before the Board. 
The Acting President, Mr. S. J. Hungerford, 
was asked whether there was any possibility 
of conciliation of the dispute, and replied that 
the Company’s position was substantially the 
same, that is, that a further ten per cent 
deduction from basic schedule rates of pay, 
as demanded by the Company, must be put 
into effect. On behalf of the Employees, Mr. 
J. E. McGuire stated that they were prepared 
to consider any modification of the Company’s 
demands. ‘The Board decided to ask each 
party to produce a written statement of its 
position, and accordingly adjourned until 
October 16, to permit of the preparation of 
such statements. 


On October 16, the Board met again at the 
Court House in Montreal, and written factums 
were produced by each party, and explained 
by verbal amplifications made by the repre- 
sentatives present and by answers to ques- 
tions put to them by members of the Board. 
The representatives of each party having re- 
ceived a copy of the other party’s factum, 
were requested to prepare replies thereto, and 
a further meeting of the Board was held in 
camera at the Court House, Montreal, on 
October 27. 

After careful consideration of the factums 


submitted and examination of the numerous 
exhibits produced therewith on both sides the 


Board again met in public session at the 
Court House, Montreal, on October 30, when 
rebuttals were received from the representa- 
tives of the employer and the employees. The 
Company’s representative thereupon requested 
an indefinite adjournment of the Board, on 
the ground that, a settlement having been 
reached in another dispute, there was a possi- 
bility that an amicable agreement might be 
concluded in this one. The Board thereupon 
adjourned sine die to permit of negotiations 
between the parties, leading if possible to a 
settlement of the dispute, but when, on 
November 17, word was received that all 
efforts at compromise had failed, the Board 
resumed its functions, and private sessions 
were held at the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, on 
November 23, and at the Court House, Hull, 
on November 24, 


A final public meeting was held at the Court 
House, Hull, on November 29, when the mem- * 
bers of the Board received from the repre- 
sentatives of both sides replies to questions 
which had arisen out of examination of the 
written statements submitted. At this session 
the position of the Railway Company was 
outlined by Mr. A. J. Hills, Asst. to Vice- 
President, and that of the employees by Mr. 
A. R. Mosher, President, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees. 


The final meeting of the Board in camera 
took place at the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, 
on November 30. 

The primary question submitted to the 
Board is the following :— 

An application by Canadian National Rail- 
ways for a recommendation that the classes 
of employees above referred to should accept, 
in addition to the deduction in compensation 
of 10 per cent from basic wages which became 
effective on May 1, 1932, a second deduction 
of 10 per cent making a total of 20 per cent, 
from the basic rates of pay. 

In its submission to the Board, the Rail- 
way Company contended that, in order to 
meet declining traffic during the past four 
years, retrenchments in service, decreases in 
staff, and a general wage reduction were found 
necessary. A deduction of 10 per cent from 
basic rates became effective during 1932. A 
further deduction of 10 per cent was sought 
in 1933, and, in the case of the running trades 
and telegraphers was put into effect, but, 
serious protest arising, this was reduced to 
5 per cent, with effect from November 1, 1938, 
making a total deduction of 15 per cent from 
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the basic schedule rates. The same deduction 
was recently agreed upon between represen- 
tatives of the Maintenance of Way employees 
and the Railway Association of Canada, sub- 
ject to confirmation by the former on or be- 
fore January 16, 1934. The dispute with which 
the present Board was appointed to deal, 
arises out of the general proposal on the part 
of the railways to effect a second 10 per cent 
deduction for all employees. 

The Company further contended that: (1) 
the present basic rates were established when 
railway earnings were at their highest level 
in August, 1929, and (2) that the purchasing 
power of the wages of the group of employees 
involved in the present dispute would even, 
after the proposed second 10 per cent deduc- 
tion, be greater than at any time prior to 
1929. 

The employees contended, on the other 
hand, that an additional 10 per cent deduc- 
tion was unwarranted, in view of (1) the 
improvement in railway revenues and general 
business conditions; (2) the necessity for the 
maintenance of purchasing power at a high 
level, and (3) the low incomes now received 
by the workers in the classes involved in this 
dispute, which low incomes have been aggra- 
vated by short-time, demotion, and seasonal 
employment. 

The Board has given careful consideration 
to the position of both parties to the dispute, 
and wishes to make the following observa- 
tions thereon: 

1.As a general principle, the Board 
seriously questions the value of any attempt 
by wage-reductions to find a solution of the 
financial problems of the Canadian National 
Railways. 

2. The Board is sympathetically aware of 
the difficult financial position of the Company. 

3. The Board is deeply concerned with 
respect to the conditions under which the 
lower paid employees of the Company must 
exist, in view of the inadequacy of the 
incomes to provide a reasonable standard of 
living. 

Having these considerations in mind, and 
anxious that substantial justice be done to 
both the Company and the Employees, the 
Board therefore recommends that a further 
deduction of five per cent be made from the 
basic schedule rates of all employees involved 
in this dispute, provided, however, that such 
deduction shall not apply to the compensation 
of any employee now receiving $85 or less per 
month, or operate to reduce the compensation 
of any employee now receiving $85 or more 
per month below that amount, and that the 
parties enter into an agreement for the term 
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of one year from December 1, 1933, to 
November 30, 1934, upon the basis of a 15 
per cent deduction from basic rates of pay, 
subject to the provisions stated herein. 


Withdrawal of Headquarters’ Staffs 


In its application for a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation to consider the wage- 


dispute as between it and the Headquarters’ 


Staffs, Montreal, the Company included a 
request for a recommendation that certain 
employees in offices under the Auditor of 
Freight Accounts, Auditor of Overcharge 
Claims, General Car Accountant and General 
Freight Claims Agent and the American Rail- 
way Association Billing and Record Office be 
permitted to withdraw from the schedule now 
in effect and to change their representation. 

The Company stated that, in the month 
of March, 1933, its Auditor of Revenues 
received a communication, signed by the 
Chairman and Secretary of a newly-formed 
Railway Clerks’ Association, which purported 
to represent a substantial majority of 
employees in offices under the Auditor of 
Freight Accounts and Auditor of Overcharge 
Claims, requesting permission to withdraw 
from the Schedule. Further communications 
were subsequently received, representing that 
additional offices also wished to withdraw, 
and by May 30 it was claimed that over 50 
per cent of the employees concerned concurred 
in the request for withdrawal. Accordingly, 
the General Chairman of the General Com- — 
mittee representing the employees at Mont- 
real was advised that under these circum- 
stances the thirty days’ notice required by 
the Schedule was given, so that the Company 
might be in a position to permit of the 
requested withdrawal. The Committee rep- 
resenting the employees ‘protested emphati- 
cally against the proposed action. At a 
meeting held on July 7, 1933, at which 
representatives of the Railway Company, of 
the General Committee, representing the 
employees and of the newly-formed Railway 
Clerks’ Association were present, it. was 
suggested that a ballot of the employees be 
taken to ascertain which method of repre- 
sentation was favoured by the majority, but 
as the representatives of both groups of 
employees were opposed thereto no ballot 
was taken. 

The Railway Company stated that it was 
not concerned with the affiliations of its 
employees with labour organizations, but that 
it had some objection to the grouping of 
clerical forces, particularly at headquarters, 
with other classes of employees working under 
widely different conditions, and that it had 
therefore reached the conclusion that it was 
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in the best interests of the employees and of 
the Company to grant the request of the 
offices in question to be permitted to with- 
draw from the Schedule. 

The General Committee representing the 
employees objected that the Company was 
interfering in a jurisdictional dispute between 
two groups of employees, and was endeavour- 
ing to interfere with the right of the 
employees to organize freely in labour unions 
and bargain collectively, thus constituting an 
unprecedented infringement of their right to 
unrestricted and uncoerced freedom of choice 
in the matter of representation. They 
stressed their opinion that the Board should 
not, upon the application of the employer, 
be required to adjudicate upon a dispute 
between two groups of employees, and stated 
that they viewed as undesirable the establish- 
ment of a precedent whereby an employer 
secured the appointment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation to adjudicate in a 
jurisdictional dispute in circumstances where 
an application by the employees themselves 
would not be granted. They also contended 
that, contrary to the claim put forward by 
the Railway Company, at least two-thirds of 
the employees covered by the Headquarters’ 
Staff Schedule had no desire to change their 
representation and offered to submit indi- 
vidual proxies to establish this contention. 

When this matter came before the Board, 
it was evident, in the opinion of the Board, 
that the dispute was not one between the 
Company and a group of its employees, but 
between two groups of employees on the 
matter of representation in the negotiation 
of schedules and the adjustment of grievances 
arising thereunder, and that, further, it would 
seem that the action of the Railways in 
applying for the consideration of this matter 
by a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
constituted interference with the rights of the 
employees concerned. 

It was noted with some surprise that, in 
spite of the protestations of the Company 
that it was not especially concerned in the 
matter, it continued to insist that a decision 
be rendered by the Board. In the circum- 
stances, the Board feels that the matter does 
not, in its present form, fall within the 
purview of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, under which the Board was 
appointed. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) Justice L. CousrNeav, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) Russert McGinuivray, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


IN THE MATTER OF: The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and differences between 
the Canadian National Railways and cer- 
tain of its employees being clerks, freight 
handlers, etc., (system and headquarters) ; 
also crew of car ferry ss. “Charlottetown”, 
and wharf employees at Halifax, NS. 


To the Honourable W. A. Gorpon, 
Minister of Labour. 


Sir,—The undersigned member of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established in 
the above matter begs to report respectfully 
as follows:— 

Two applications by the Canadian National 
Railways have been submitted to this Board for 
consideration and report: 


1. An application for a recommendation that 
the classes of employees above referred to 
should accept, in addition to the deduction in 
compensation of 10 per cent from basic wages 
which became effective on May 1, 1932, a 
second deduction of 10 per cent, making a 
total of 20 per cent, from the basic rates of 
pay; and 

2. An anplication for a recommendation that 
certain offices, including among others those 
under the Auditor of Freight Accounts, Audi- 
tor of Overcharge Claims, General Car Ac- 
countant and General Freight Claims Agent 
and the American Railway Association Billing 
and Record office, be permitted to withdraw 
from the schedule now in effect and to change 
their representation. 


1. 
Wages 


The Railway Company explained in its fac- 
tum and verbally through its representatives 
that to meet the declining traffic of the last 
four years it has had to make retrenchments, 
consisting initially of curtailment of service, 
but that by the Autumn of 1931 it had become 
evident that these measures by themselves 
would not meet the situation and that a gen- 
eral wage reduction would become essential. 
Deductions of 10 per cent from basic rates 
were put into effect for the various classes of 
employees during the year 1932, the deduction 
for the classes involved in the present proceed- 
ings being effective on May 1, of that year. 
On account of further declines in earnings and 
the serious financial situation further pay-roll 
economies became essential and an applica- 
tion was made, jointly with the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway Company, for a further 10 per cent 
deduction in the remuneration of the Running 
Trades and Telegraphers, who are in general 
paid at higher rates than the other classes of 
employees, namely the Shop Forces, the Main- 
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tenance of Way Employees and the employees 
involved in the present dispute. After a ma- 
jority of that Board had recommended a fur- 
ther 10 per cent deduction from the basic 
wages payable to the Running Trades and 
Telegraphers, such deduction was made, effec- 
tive from May 1, 1933. Thus for engineers, 
firemen, conductors, trainmen and telegraphers 
two 10 per cent deductions were in effect from 
that date whereas with the groups covered by 
the present proceedings, and the Shop Forces 
and Maintenance of Way Employees, only one 
deduction of 10 per cent had been made when 
this Board was established. Protest was made 
by the Running Trades and Telegraphers to 
this second 10 per cent deduction, and after it 
had been in effect for six months it was by 
agreement replaced from November 1, by a 
5 per cent deduction, making a total of 15 
per cent from basic rates. Since November 
1, the Maintenance of Way Employees have 
also by agreement subjected themselves to a 
total 15 per cent deduction from basic rates. 
Agreement with the Shop Forces has yet to 
be reached. Reference to these facts was made 
by the Railway Company to emphasize that its 
application in this case was not an isolated 
action but one of a number of steps being 
taken progressively by the management to re- 
duce operating expenses in the very serious 
situation which confronted and_ still con- 
fronts it. 

It must be borne in mind, the Company 
contended, that the present basic rates were 
established when railway earnings were at 
their highest level, namely in August, 1929, 
since which time the trend of the Company’s 
earnings has been uniformly downward. In 
spite of this it was not until May 1, 1932, that 
the employees in the clerical and other groups 
were subjected to the first 10 per cent reduc- 
tion. As the gross earnings of its Canadian 
lines amounted in the first eight months of 
the present year to only 87 per cent of those 
in the corresponding period of 1932 and to 
only 48 per cent of those in the corresponding 
period of 1929, the Company claimed that it 
should be entitled to some relief from the 
burden of paying 90 per cent of the rates of 
wages established in conditions so different 
from those existing to-day. The Company 
also showed that in the first seven months of 
1933 passenger train miles had decreased 33 
per cent and freight train miles 44 per cent 
from the figures for the corresponding months 
of 1929. 

The Company also produced statements and 
graphs showing the ratio between wages and 
costs of living from 1926 to date and the ratio 
between actual wages paid and the purchasing 
power of those wages during those same 
vears, contending that examination of these 


figures would show that the trend in purchas- 
ing power of the wages rates during that 
period had been generally upward and that 
the purchasing power of the wages rates of the 
group of employees involved in the present 
submission would, even after the proposed 
second 10 per cent deduction, be greater than 
at any time prior to 1929. 

The employees contended in their factum 
that there has been substantial improvement 
in the revenues of the Railway Company and 
in general business conditions since the second 
10 per cent wage deduction was proposed; 
that the policy of wage cutting is economic- 
ally unsound, as the restoration of industry 
depends upon an increase in the purchasing 
power of the masses; and that the wages of 
the employees involved are already so low 
that any further reduction of income would 
create intolerable and inhuman conditions of 
poverty and distress. They referred in par- 
ticular to short time, seasonal unemployment, 
demotions and speed-up methods and sup- 
ported their arguments by quotations from 
and references to trade and other publications 
and reports of political and judicial dicta. 

Each party produced a detailed reply to 
the factum of the other side and the evidence 
produced and arguments submitted in the fac- 
tums and in the replies have been not only of 
the utmost interest but also of very material 
value. Before passing to my recommenda- 
tions I would express my thanks to the repre- 
sentatives of employer and employees alike 
for the clarity with which the position of each 
was outlined in factum and reply and for the 
diligence and care with which these documents 
were evidently prepared. I would also wish 
to congratulate the representatives of both 
parties upon the spirit of good feeling and 
moderation towards each other which all 
evinced in their appearances before the Board. 

After very careful consideration of all docu- 
ments produced and after making further in- 
quiries on my own initiative, I am unable to 
agree with the statement of the employees 
that “(business conditions have so definitely 
improved that a further wage cut cannot be 
defended on any rational ground”; on the 
other hand, I am ready, indeed eager, to take 
cognizance of the fact that there are indica- 
tions of business improvement and that there 
is some reasonable justification for the hope 
that this improvement will be continued. 

During the course of these proceedings 
several events occurred which necessarily 
affected the matter before this Board. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway and Canadian Na- 
tional Railways acting jointly reached a settle- 
ment with the representatives of the Running 
Trades and Telegraphers on the basis of a 15 
per cent deduction, instead of the 20 per cent 
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deduction from basic rates which had been in 
effect from May 1 to October 31, a period of 
six months. On November 8 the Board estab- 
lished in the dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and _ its Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, etc., made a unanimous re- 
port recommending a 15 per cent deduction 
with bases for exemption in the case of some 
clerical positions. The Railway Association 
of Canada acting for the Canadian National, 
Canadian Pacific and other Railways effected 
an agreement on November 17, with the 
Maintenance of Way Employees, for a 15 per 
cent deduction from basie rates which is effec- 
tive from December 1, 1933. The Railways 
have also effected some other agreements on 
the same basis. 

In view of these events the Railway ex- 
pressed its willingness to enter into an agree- 
ment with the representatives of the em- 
ployees concerned in these proceedings pro- 
viding for an aggregate 15 per cent deduction 
from basic rates, instead of pressing for a total 
20 per cent deduction as contemplated in the 
Railway’s application to make a further 10 
per cent cut effective. Having regard to the 
action taken by both Railways as affecting 
other classes of employees and due to the 
action of the representatives of the employees 
concerned, it would therefore appear to be 
established that a 15 per cent deduction from 
basic rates must be regarded, in principle at 
least, as reasonable. The employees however 
contend that there are many individual cases, 
and in fact a number of specific groups, 
where through lack of work, reduction in staff 
and other causes brought about by the de- 
pression, the employees have suffered con- 
siderably beyond what would be involved in 
the application of a 15 per cent cut from 
normal wages. 

The Railway, while admitting this situation, 
contends that the rates in the schedule which 
were established in good times were adjusted 
to the responsibilities and duties of the posi- 
tions, that it cannot be expected to continue 
under existing traffic conditions to pay 90 per 
cent of the rates established in 1929, and that 
the actual cost to the Railway of doing the 
work can only be reduced by a reduction in 
the rates of pay. While agreeable that the 
work available should be shared by and dis- 
tributed among the employees in order to 
relieve the unemployment situation, the Rail- 
way company avers, and I think with reason, 
that it cannot maintain one scale of rates for 
those who are sharing work and another scale 
for those who are not. 

The arrangement already referred to as em- 
bodied in the recommendation of the Board 
established in the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Clerical forces’ dispute makes special pro- 


vision that the additional 5 per cent deduc- 
tion will not be applied within certain limits 
to certain employees “who on account of 
reductions of staff have exercised their senior- 
ity to lower rated positions than those which 
they previously regularly occupied, involving 
a decrease in their rates of pay” amounting 
to more than a 15 per cent reduction in 
compensation. This arrangement is designed 
to grant relief where an employee occupying 
a certain clerical position is forced to take 
a position in a lower grade, originally in- 
tended more or less as an apprentice position. 
The employee prefers to take this position 
rather than to be out of employment alto- 
gether, and in certain cases such reversions no 
doubt result in hardship, but hardship which 
in my opinion it would be inequitable to 
relieve by the application of any general rule 
of exemptions, exceptions or limitations. 

I am of opinion that the Railway Company 
has substantiated the material allegations of 
its application and might have been entitled 
to receive from this Board a report recom- 
mending the reduction prayed for, namely, 
an ageregate of 20 per cent from the basic 
rates. But the Company in the course of 
negotiations conducted with the employees at 
the invitation of the Board, with a view to 
effecting a settlement or compromise of this 
dispute, offered to agree to an aggregate de- 
duction of 15 per cent, as being in line with 
settlements made since the establishment of 
this Board with other classes of employees. 
Accordingly I would recommend that this 
dispute should be settled by deduction of a 
further 5 per cent, making a total of 15 per 
cent, from the basic rates of wages payable 
to the employees involved, without any ex- 
emption, exception or limitation, and that 
the parties should enter into an agreement 
for the term of one year from December 1, 
1933, to November 30, 1934, upon the basis 
of such reduced wages. 

I am prepared to recognize that a system- 
wide application of this, as of any other, wage 
deduction might perhaps cause distress to cer- 
tain individual employees, but do not feel 
that any specific exemptions should be fixed 
or any minimum wage rate appointed by this 
Board. I am confident that a request from 
this Board for the most generous consideration 
of all cases where distress might ensue, par- 
ticularly cases of employees who have already 
suffered demotion, would have been most 
sympathetically received by the Company and 
would in the result afford to the employees 
a greater measure of protection than they 
could obtain by the prescription of any such 
hard and fast rule for exemption or exception 
as is advocated by my colleagues on this 
Board. 
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Withdrawal of Offices 


The Railway Company stated that in the 
month of March, 1933, its Auditor of Revenues 
received a communication, signed by the 
Chairman and Secretary of the newly formed 
Railway Clerks Association, which purported 
to represent a substantial majority of em- 
ployees in offices under the Auditor of Freight 
Accounts and Auditor of Overcharge Claims, 
requesting permission to withdraw from the 
Schedule. Further communications were sub- 
sequently received representing that additional 
offices also wished to withdraw and by May 
30 it was claimed that over 50 per cent of the 
employees concerned concurred in the request 
for withdrawal. Accordingly the General 
Chairman of the General Committee repre- 
senting the employees at Montreal was ad- 
vised that under these circumstances the 
thirty days notice required by the Schedule 
was given so that the Company might be in 
a position to permit of the requested with- 
drawal. The Committee representing the em- 
ployees protested emphatically against the 
proposed action. At a meeting held on July 
7, 1933, at which representatives of the Rail- 
way Company, of the General Committee 
representing the employees and of the newly 
formed Railway Clerks Association were 
present, it was suggested that a ballot of the 
employees be taken to ascertain which method 
of representation was favoured by the major- 
ity, but as the representatives of both groups 
of employees were opposed thereto no ballot 
was taken. 

The Railway Company stated that it is not 
concerned with the affiliation of its employees 
with labour organizations, but that it has some 
objection to the grouping of clerical forces, 
particularly at headquarters, with other classes 
of employees working under widely different 
conditions and that it therefore reached the 
conclusion that it was in the best interests of 
the employees and of the Company to grant 
the request of the offices in question to be 
permitted to withdraw from the Schedule. 

The General Committee representing the 
employees objected that the Company was 
concerning itself with a jurisdictional dispute 
between two groups of employees and was 
endeavouring to interfere with the right of the 
employees to organize freely in labour unions 
and bargain collectively, thus constituting an 
unprecedented infringement of their right to 
unrestricted and uncoerced freedom of choice 
in the matter of representation. They stressed 
their opinion that the Board should not, upon 
the application of the employer, be required 
to adjudicate upon a dispute between two 
groups of employees, and stated that they 
viewed as undesirable the establishment of a 
precedent whereby an employer secured the 


appointment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to adjudicate in a jurisdictional 
dispute in circumstances where an application 
by the employees themselves would not be 
eranted. They also contended that, contrary 
to the claim put forward by the Railway 
Company, at least two-thirds of the employees 
covered by the Headquarters’ Staff Schedule 
had no desire to change their representation 
and offered to submit individual proxies to 
establish this contention. 

After the most careful consideration I am 
of opinion that this question, according to its 
merits and substantial justice, should be de- 
cided by adoption of the course advocated 
by the Railway Company. 

When the officers of the Company received 
from representatives of the employees a re- 
quest for permission to withdraw from the 
Schedule they were, on account of the cur- 
rency of the existing Schedule, unable to grant 
this request, even though the employees ap- 
parently represented more than a majority of 
those concerned. Further continued demands 
made by the employees did constitute a dis- 
pute within the meaning of Section 2, para- 
graph (d) of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act and an application for adjudication 
on this matter was for convenience joined to 
the then pending application for adjudication 
upon the wage rates of the clerical forces. On 


‘ August 28, 1933, the Honourable the Minister 


of Labour was pleased to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation to report upon the question. Under 
Clause 2, of Section 7 of the Act the decision 
of the Minister in such a case is final and 
once a Board has been created it is con- 
clusively deemed to be authorized by and to 
be in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act. I am accordingly unable to agree with 
my colleagues on this Board that the ques- 
tion of withdrawal of these offices is not prop- 
erly submitted to the Board for its con- 
sideration and report. 

‘Considering that the application of the 
Railway Company has been made to meet 
the desire of the majority of the employees 
concerned and is not contrary to the well- 
established principle of freedom of choice to 
which the employees are entitled, but is rather 
in pursuance of customary principles of fair 
dealing, I am of the opinion that the change 
desired by the Railway Company is proper 
and would respectfully recommend that the 
Company should be authorized to permit the 
withdrawal from the Schedule of the offices in 
question. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) F. Curzon DoseE.t. 
Ottawa, December 1, 1933. 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR FROM 
APRIL 1, 1933, TO NOVEMBER 30, 1933 


ONCILIATION proceedings are carried 
on for the most part under the pro- 
visions of the Conciliation and Labour Act, 
which empowers the Minister to inquire into 
the causes and circumstances of a dispute, to 
take such steps as seem expedient for the 
purpose of bringing the parties together, and 
to appoint a conciliator or an arbitrator when 
requested by the parties concerned. In some 
disputes occurring in industries coming directly 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, namely, mines and public utilities, pre- 
liminary inquiries and mediation by officers 
of the Department result in the settlement 
of the matters in dispute without the neces- 
sity of the establishment of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Montreal. 
The territory of the officer resident in Van- 
ccuver comprises the four western provinces. 
The conciliation officer resident in Toronto 
confines his activities to Ontario, while the 
officer in Montreal covers the province of 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. The 
headquarters of the Chief Concilation officer 
are at Ottawa. 

These officers are also charged with certain 
duties arising out of the administration of the 
Fair Wages Policy applying to contracts let 
by the Dominion Government and to works 
aided by federal funds. 

The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with 
during the period from April 1, 1933, to 
‘November 30, 1933 (An article covering the 
period from November 1, 1932 to April 30, 
1933 appeared in the Lasour Gazertr, May, 
1933, page 495). 

Longshoremen, Montreal, P.Q-—In April, 
1933, negotiations between the Shipping 
Federation of Canada and the Syndicated 
Longshoremen of the Port of Montreal, con- 
cerning wages rates for the current season, 
reached a deadlock, the longshoremen refusing 
to accept the 10 per cent reduction proposed 
by the employers. An officer of the Depart- 
ment mediated, but the workers refused any 
compromise whatever and the matter was later 
dealt with by a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation. 

Building Trades, Vancouver, B.C —In April, 
1933, the General Contractors’ Association, 
Vancouver, B.C., gave notice in writing to 
representatives of the building trades of a re- 
duction in wages as from May 1. An attempt 
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was made by the Western Representative of 
the Federal Department of Labour to have 
the employers’ and employees’ representatives 
meet in a joint conference to discuss the 
matter, but his efforts in this direction were 
unsuccessful. 


Inthographers, Toronto, Ont —Lithographers 
employed by the Miller Lithographic Com- 
pany, Toronto, Ont., ceased work on April 
15, 1932, due to a reduction in wages. Sub- 
sequently an attempt was made to settle the 
issue through mediation by an officer of the 
department of Labour, but without success. 
On the suggestion of an officer of Local No. 
12, Amalgamated Lithographers of America, 
Toronto, a further attempt to settle the dis- 
pute was made on June 1, 1933. The Com- 
pany, however, stated that the matter was 
closed as far as they were concerned and de- 
clined to deal further with it. 


Machinists, Saint John, N.B—The assist- 
ance of the Department of Labour was re- 
quested by the International Association of 
Machinists, Saint John, N.B., under date of 
June 5, 1933, due to a decrease in wages made 
effective by the Saint John Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Limited. Officers of the Department 
were instructed to proceed to Saint John to 
deal with the matter. Joint conferences on 
July 14 brought about a settlement, the 
machinists’ rate being increased by 5 cents 
per hour. 


Hosiery Workers, Hamilton, Ont—Km- 
ployees in the full fashioned hose knitting 
department of the Mercury Mills, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., numbering 61 male and 26 
female, ceased work on June 19, 1933, in pro- 
test against the application of a new method 
of operation known as the Bedaux System of 
Human Labour Measurement. On June 21 
the strikers were joined by 500 employees in 
other departments. Upon the request of His 
Worship the Mayor of Hamilton, an officer of 
the Department of Labour visited Hamilton 
for the purpose of mediating between the 
strikers and Company officials. Discussions 
which took place made it definitely clear that 
the strikers would not enter into negotiations 
with the Company management unless the 
management would first agree to abolish the 
Bedaux System, which they refused to do. 
Certain concessions were offered in other 
directions but, due to the adamant attitude 
of the strikers on this particular point, it was 
not possible to reach an amicable hasis of 
settlement. 
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Civic Employees, Edmonton, Alta—An ap- 
plication for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation was received 
in the Department of Labour on June 5, 1933, 
from employees of the City of Edmonton in 
the waterworks, engineer’s and power house 
departments, said to number approximately 
300 and being members’ of the Edmonton 
Civic Employees’ Union, No. 30, to deal with 
the alleged wrongful dismissal of Malcolm 
Ainslie, a member and business agent of the 
Union. Direct negotiations between the in- 
terested parties prior to the application for 
the Board had failed to settle the dispute. 
Karly in July an officer of the Department of 
Labour visited Edmonton and endeavoured 
through conciliation efforts to find a solution 
of the dispute. The civil authorities agreed 
to re-employ Ainslie in a temporary capacity. 
This, however, was not acceptable to the 
Union and a Board was finally established in 
November. 


Coal Miners, Canmore, Alta—Miners em- 
ployed by the Canmore Coal Company, Can- 
more, Alta., ceased work on the morning of 
July 5, 1983, due, it is stated, to the company 
refusing the request of one of the miners to 
have his working place changed, Departmental 
assistance was requested on July 17. An 
officer of the Department visited Canmore on 
July 29 but conferences held at that time 
failed to solve the difficulty. Further con- 
ferences held and investigations made by a 
Departmental officer at a later date resulted 
in a proposal being made to the miners’ com- 
mittee which, upon being ballotted on, proved 
acceptable and the miners returned to work 
on August 14. 


Operating Engineers, etc., Coal Valley, Alta. 
—July 24, 1983, the Department of Labour 
received a request from Local Union No. 46 
of the International Union of Operating 
Engineers and Steam Shovel Auxiliary Local, 
Edmonton, to assist in settling a dispute be- 
tween that Union and the firm of J. G. 
Pickard, which firm had a contract for the 
removal of the overburden at the plant of the 
Coal Valley Mining Company, Limited, Coal 
Valley, Alta. A Departmental officer was 
assigned to the case, and the negotiations 
which took place at Coal Valley on August 2 
resulted in a settlement which was covered by 
a signed agreement. 


Machimsts, Saint John, N.B—Arising out 
of a change of employment policy made effec- 
tive in July, 1983, by the Saint John Dry 
Dock Company, Limited, complaints reached 
the Department of Labour from the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, Saint John, 
N.B., that discrimination was being shown 


against machinists. An officer of the Depart- 
ment visited Saint John on August 10 and 
the matter in dispute was disposed of to the 
satisfaction of both parties. 


Street Railway Employees, Winnipeg, Man. 
—Upon the application of the Winnipeg Elec- 
tric Company a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established on May 1, 1933, 
to deal with a dispute concerning wages and 
working conditions affecting motormen, con- 
ductors and busmen, and employees of the 
mechanical, track and gas production depart- 
ments. The report of the Board reached the 
Department of Labour on August 15, and in 
respect to wages for employees in the traffic, 
mechanical and track departments, recom- 
mended a further decrease equivalent to a 
15 per cent reduction from the basic rates. 
These employees refused to accept the Board’s 
findings and further direct negotiations failed 
to settle the dispute. The company there- 
upon gave notice on August 29 that from 
August 1 the wages reduction recommended 
by the Board would be made effective. The 
employees’ representatives in response notified 
the Company that if their pay cheques for 
the period ending August 15 were reduced a 
strike would take place on August 31. The 
Minister of Labour found means of interven- 
tion at this time and succeeded in tempora- 
rily forestalling a strike and thereby providing 
a further opportunity for negotiations. An 
officer of the Department of Labour was 
immediately sent to Winnipeg for this pur- 
pose. Conferences followed between the De- 
partmental officer and officials of the Win- 
nipeg Electric Company, also with represen- 
atives of the employees, for several days and 
considerable headway was made but not to 
the point of reaching an amicable settlement. 
It developed at a joint conference near the 
middle of September that further confer- 
ences afforded no hope of a settlement being 
reached. Shortly thereafter a strike again 
became imminent and to prevent such hap- 
pening the Chairman of the Public Utilities 
Commission, Winnipeg, intervened and as a 
result of a further joint conference an arrange- 
ment was made which led to the establish- 
ment of a Board by the Government of 
Manitoba under the provincial Industrial 
Conditions Act, to deal with the matters in 
dispute. His Worship Mayor Webb of Win- 
nipeg co-operated wholeheartedly throughout 
all negotiations. 


Furnture Workers, Stratford, Ont —Several 
hundred furniture workers employed in five 
local furniture factories ceased work on 
September 14, 1933, demanding increased 
wages and recognition of the Chesterfield and 
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Furniture Workers’ Industrial Union, affiliated 
with the Workers’ Unity League of Canada. 
Subsequently employees in another factory 
also ceased work. At the request of His 
Worship the Mayor of Stratford an officer 
of the Federal Department of Labour 
proceeded to Stratford on September 20 and 
co-operated with the Deputy Minister of 
Labour of the Province of Ontario in an 
attempt to find a basis of settlement accept- 
able to the parties directly affected. Subse- 
quent to the strike and up to September 21 
ne negotiations had taken place between the 
employers and the strikers’ committee, due to 
the refusal of the employers to recognize the 
union in any way. The two officers referred 
to held a conference with the employers early 
on the afternoon of the 21st and arrangements 
were made to hold a joint conference between 
the employers and a committee representing 
the strikers that same evening. It developed 
at the joint conference that officers represent- 
ing at least four and possibly five of the 
furniture factories were prepared to recognize 
the union provided the other matters in 
dispute could be solved. It was also agreed 
that all strikers would be taken back without 
discrimination, and further that shop com- 
mittees in each factory would be recognized. 
The spokesman for the strikers’ committee 
stated very definitely that if the employers 
would recognize the union the other matters 
in dispute could be settled without difficulty 
in a few hours. It was therefore arranged that 
shop committees should meet the manage- 
ment of the individual companies on the 
following day to arrive at an agreement as to 
wages rates and certain other matters pertain- 
ing to the working conditions. It was suggested 
to the employers by the Governmental 
officers that they should go as far as possible 
in the direction of concessions to make it 
possible to bring the strike to a conclusion. 
Within the next day or two shop committees 
met the management of several of the factories 
and certain concessions were made represent- 
ing a general wage increase of ten per cent 
and the elimination of certain shop conditions 
of which complaint had been made. No 
agreement was reached, however, as the shop 
committees stated that these offers would have 
to be voted upon by the strikers at a meeting 
to be held the following Saturday evening, the 
23rd. Statements made by the shop com- 
mittees appearing in the press at the time 
gave reason to believe that in one or more 
instances the concessions offered by the 
employers would likely be accepted. Due to 
the fact that the leaders of the strikers 
declined to meet either of the Governmental 
71537—24 


representatives it was not possible to ascertain 
definitely just what concessions would prove 
acceptable to the strikers and therefore, after 
having obtained from the employers the best 
proposition that seemed possible, these officers 
withdrew from the case. It later developed 
that the offer was refused. 


Bricklayers, Halifax, N.S—A dispute arose 
in Halifax between the Bricklayers’, Masons’ 
and Plasterers’ International Union No. 1 and 
the Mechanical Builders’ Exchange as to the 
hourly rate to be paid after May 1, 1933. 
The rate for Bricklayers was reduced by the 
Exchange from 974 cents to 80 cents per hour. 
Through conciliation efforts by an officer of 
the Department of Labour a verbal agreement 
was reached between the interested parties 
early in September restoring the former rate 
of 974 cents. 


Coal Miners, Edmonton, Alta—On Septem- 
ber 19, 1933, word reached the Department of 
Labour relating to a situation developing in 
the Edmonton coal mining field and request- 
ing that an officer of the Department be sent 
there to assist in adjusting the matters in 
dispute with the object of preventing strikes 
in a number of the mines. Approximately 
twenty mines were involved. An officer of the 
Department of Labour reached Edmonton 
during the last week of September. Prolonged 
negotiations ensued during which the Depart- 
mental officer acted in the capacity of media- 
tor. The disputes had to do mainly with 
datal and contract rates. The Departmental 
officer left Edmonton early in November, at 
which time agreements had been entered into 
between several of the mines and the United 
Mine Workers of America. In a number of 
other instances negotiations had reached a 
point where it appeared that agreements 
would be consummated and the likelihood of 
strikes taking place eliminated. 


Street Railway Employees, Vancouver, B.C. 
—Due to the failure of negotiations concern- 
ing proposed wages conditions between offi- 
cials of the British Columbia Electric Rail- 
way Company, Limited, and representatives 
of the employees, members of the Amalgam- 
ated Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America, Divisions Nos. 
101 (Vancouver), 134 (New Westminster), 
and 109 (Victoria), an application for a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation was received 
from the Company on October 4, 1933. The 
Company’s application proposed a further re- 
duction of 10 per cent in wages, or the equiv- 
alent of 15 per cent from the base rates con- 
stituted in the agreement, and reserved the 
right to propose changes in the working con- 
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ditions, some of which were stated to be un- 
necessarily expensive to the Company. An 
officer of the Department of Labour visited 
Vancouver on October 9 and for several days 
held separate conferences with both parties 
with the object of bringing about a direct 
settlement. Finally at a joint conference on 
October 17 the employees’ advisory com- 
mittee agreed to submit by ballot to the 
employees a proposal for a settlement based 
on the following points: a further 5 per cent 
deduction in wages instead of 10 per cent, the 
former agreement in other respects to be re- 
newed, and the inclusion in a separate agree- 
ment of certain bus lines not heretofore cov- 
ered by agreement. A ballot taken by the 
employees was in the negative and therefore 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
established to deal with the matter. 

Coal Miners, Canmore, Alta—Early in Oc- 
tober, 1933, a dispute arose at the mines of 
the Canmore Coal Company, Canmore, over 
the rate applicable under the working agree- 
ment to certain work being performed. A 
conciliation officer of the federal Department 
of Labour visited Canmore on October 8 
and again on October 25 and discussed the 
matter in dispute with the interested parties. 
While no definite settlement of the disputed 
“point was reached it appeared at the end of 
November that the matter would remain in 
abeyance pending the expiration of the pres- 
ent agreement, that is, March 31, 1934. 


Coal Miners, Nacmine, Alta—In October, 
1933, disputes arose on four points between 
the Thomas Coal Company, Limited, Nac- 
mine, Alta., and the United Mine Workers of 
America. Two of these were disposed of 
through joint negotiations in which a media- 
tor of the federal Department of Labour took 
part, but the dispute regarding long wall work 
and one having to do with sub-contracting 
were not settled. The existing agreement 
sets out the course to be followed in dealing 
with such matters and provides that failing 
an agreement both parties are to endeavour 
to select an independent chairman and, fail- 
ing to agree in this respect, shall ask the 
Minister of Labour to appoint such chair- 
man, whose decision shall be final and bind- 
ing upon both parties. The parties concerned 
in this dispute were unable to agree upon an 
independent chairman and at their request 
the Minister of Labour made the appoint- 
ment under date of November 3, naming Mr. 
Norman Fraser, mining engineer, Edmonton, 
Alta. 


Station Agents and Telegraph Operators in 
Station Service, Riviére du Loup, P.Q—Under 
date of October 13, 1933, a complaint reached 


the Department of Labour from the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, Temis- 
couata, P.Q., regarding a wages reduction 
previously made effective by the Temiscouata 
Railway Company, and the conciliation ser- 
vices of the Department were requested. An 
officer of the Department proceeded to Riviére 
du Loup on October 23 and held separate and 
joint conferences with the parties directly 
concerned, which resulted in a settlement of 
the dispute on October 24 covered by a signed 
agreement. 

Longshoremen, Saint John, N.B—An appli- 
cation for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation was received in 
the Department of Labour on October 31, 
1933, from members of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 273, Saint John, 
N.B., to deal with a dispute existing with the 
Shipping Federation of Canada concerning 
wages and working conditions, direct negotia- 
tions between the interested parties having 
failed to settle the issue. An officer of the 
Department of Labour proceeded to Saint 
John on November 19, and as a result of 
separate and joint conferences during which 
the Departmental officer acted in the capacity 
of mediator, an amicable settlement was 
reached eliminating the necessity of board 
procedure. 

Coal Miners, Edmonton, Alta—Coal 
miners employed by the Edina Coal Com- 
pany (Premier Mine), Edmonton, ceased 
work on November 2, 1933, owing to failure 
of negotiations with the Company respecting 
contract rates. Joint conferences were 
arranged by an officer of the Department of 
Labour who acted as mediator. A settlement 
of the matters in dispute was reached, covered 
by a signed agreement, which represented a 
considerable increase in wages. The strikers 
resumed work on the morning of November 
10 

Divers and Caisson Workers, Vancouver, 
B.C—Divers and caisson workers employed 
ou the Second Narrows Bridge, Vancouver, 
B.C., ceased work on November 8, 1933, 
demanding among other things increased 
wages for various classes. An officer of the 
Federal Department of Labour and _ the 
Deputy Minister of Labour of British 
Columbia mediated and a settlement was 
reached which conceded the demands of the 
divers and provided for a compromise in the 
case of compressed air workers. This strike 
is dealt with in the following article. 





The Hon. George S. Pearson, of Nanaimo, 
has been appointed Minister of Mines and 
Labour in the cabinet of the Hon. T. D. 
Pattulo, Premier of British Columbia. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1933 


Sj ae following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for November, 1933, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 








Number of | Time loss 
Date see employ: es| in working 
OLGISPUNOS | “involved days 
*Nov., 1933. 20 3,974 49, 543 
*Oct., 1933.. 14 1,108 19, 203 
Nov., 1932.. 12 980 2,338 





* Preliminary figures, 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘“‘ minor dis- 
putes.”’ 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 

The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
for November was substantially greater than 
that shown for October, the number of 
workers involved and the’ time loss incurred 
showing a similar increase. As compared 
with November 1932, the number of strikes 
and lockouts recorded was much larger, a 
very great increase appearing in the number 
of workers involved and the time loss in- 
curred. The higher figures for November, 
1933, were due largely to disputes involving 
pulpwood cutters in Northern Ontario and 
Quebec, where strikes of some 2,800 workers 
resulted in a time loss of over 41,000 days 
during the month. 

Two disputes, involving 565 workers, were 
carried over from from October, and eighteen 
disputes commenced during November. Of 
these twenty disputes, thirteen terminated 
during the month, four being in favour of 
the workers involved, two in favour of the 
employer concerned, compromises being reach- 
ed in three cases, while the results of four 
were recorded as partially successful. At the 
end of November, therefore, there were seven 
disputes in progress, recorded as strikes or 
lockouts, namely: pulpwood cutters, Thunder 


Bay district, Ont.; pulpwood cutters, Coch- 


rane district, Ont.; pulpwood cutters, Sague- 
nay district, P.Q.; pulpwood cutters, Rouyn 
district, P.Q.; bakery employees, Winnipeg, 
Man.; boys’ clothing factory workers, Toron- 
to, Ont.; and cold storage plant workers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation had been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to five such disputes, namely: photo 
engravers, Toronto, and London, Ont., Mont- 
real and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., 
May 4, 1931, one employer; motion picture 
projectionists, Winnipeg, Man., February 28, 
1982, one employer; motion picture project- 
ionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two em- 
ployers; lithographers, Toronto, Ont., April 
15, 1932, one employer; and compositors, 
Winnipeg, Man., March 138, 1933, one em- 
ployer. The dispute of photo engravers com- 
mencing March 23, 1931, in one establishment 
in Toronto, Ont., and the dispute of motion — 
picture projectionists commencing on March. 
6, 1933, in one theatre in St. John., N.B., 
which have been carried in the above list for 
some months, are recorded as having lapsed 
by the end of November, reports from the 
unions involved indicating that all the strik- 
ers have secured work elsewhere. 

A cessation of work from October 26 to 
October 28 by thirty-five employees of one 
box manufacturing company at Marpole, B.C., 
was reported to the Department too late 
for inclusion in the November issue of the 
Lasour Gazette. The strikers ceased work in 
protest against a new system of operation and 
because of grievances against the plant fore- 
man, but returned without securing any con- 
cessions. 

Information has reached the Department as 
to a dispute commencing during November 
in a clothing manufacturing establishment at 
Longueuil, P.Q., but no details have as yet 
been received. 

A dispute involving printers, etc., employed 
by one firm in Winnipeg, Man., is reported 
to have occurred during November, but de- 
tailed information has not as yet been re- 
ceived. It appears, however, that the printers 
ceased work demanding the restoration of a 
wage reduction and returned in twenty-four 
hours after securing their objective. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1933* 
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Number Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working e Remarks 

involved days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to November, 1933 


MANUFACTURING— 
Other Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Straticrd Ont 2te Be dele 500 2,500 |Commenced Sept. 14, 1933; for union recognition, 
increased wages and reduced hours; terminated 
Nov. 9, 1933; partially successful. 












TRADE— 
Wholesale— 
Poultry dressers, etc., Strat- 
BOBO. OV chee 1 hd acu oe ee 65 250 |Commenced Sept. 21, 1933; for increased wages; 
terminated November 4, 1933; compromise. 
(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November, 1933 
Logcinec— 


Pulpwood cutters, Thunder Bay 


District. Obi. 3. .<ancute ae 1,500 30,000 }Commenced Nov. 1, 1933; for increase in wages and 


reduction in hours and board; unterminated. 
Pulpwood cutters, Kapuskasing, 


Ontioiemaer oliche. backer 450 2,700 |Commenced Novy. 1, 1933; for increase in wages, 


reduction in hours and board and recognition of 
camp committees; terminated Nov. 8; in favour 
of workers. 

Pulpwood cutters, Hearst Dis- 


TPICL WCPDG. - OEE. ts 5 nace ee 120 1,900 |Commenced Novy. 8, 1933; for increase in wages, 


reduction in hours and board, and recognition of 
camp committees; terminated Nov. 25; partially 
successful. 

Pulpwood cutters, Cochrane dis- 


ETICU, ATE, Bat lett: nn, ane ea 345 4,200 |Commenced Nov. 13, 1933; for increase in wages, 


reduction in hours and board, and recognition of 
camp committees; unterminated. 
Pulpwood cutters, Saguenay dis- 


TLICh, Ir Ao ee ae. the 45 180 |Commenced Nov. 27, 1933; for increase in wages; 
unterminated. 
Pulpwood cutters, Rouyn dis- 
trict, FQ)3.. cies at ee ee 400 2,800 |Commenced Noy. 27, 1933; for increase in wages 


and improved working conditions; unterminated. 
Mintnc, Non-Frerrovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Edmonton, Alta... 70 420 |Commenced Nov. 3, 1933; for increase in wages; 


terminated Nov. 10, 1933; compromise. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 

Bakery employees, Winnipeg, 


A A) nae I ea at ae 9 72 |Commenced Nov. 6, 1933; for increase in wages for 
one worker; terminated Nov. 15, 1933; com- 
promise. 

Bakery employees, Winnipeg, 
SAM, sale Piaget ae. Oak ee 7 49 |Commenced Nov. 7, 1933; sympathy with strike 


on Nov. 6 and against increased hours; termin- 
ated Novy. 15, 1933; in favour of workers. 
Bakery employees, Winnipeg, 


DEHN owe. fic ae Fee A 6 24 |Commenced Novy. 27, 1933; against discharge of 
sepa and for restoration of bonus; untermin- 
ated. 

Boots and Shoes (Leather)— 
Shoe factory workers, Tor- 

Onto Int sey , 23 JOGA ee 85 425 |Commenced, Nov. 14, 1933; against discharge of 
workers and to secure union agreement; termin- 
ated Nov. 18, 1933; in favour of workers. 

Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Boys’ clothing factory workers, 
POLORTE NON tes. Holes oe 128 3,000 |Commenced Nov. 3, 1933; for recognition of union 


and increased wages; unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1933*—Concluded 








Industry, 
occupation and locality 


Number 
of 
workers 
involved 


Time 
loss in 
working 
days 


Women’s clothing factory 
workers, Winnipeg, Man..... 65 


Other Wood Products— 
Wood factory workers, Hes- 
peler Ont: xcs. ccnameeees 28 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Bridge— 
Divers and caisson workers, 
Vancouverw se. is 22k 80 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
Uriities— 
Water Transportation— 
Longshoremen, Belleville, 
Ont 02. sets alee: 50 


Other— 
Cold storage plant workers, 
Winnipes. Mani »<teceucys dt 9 


SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Stage hands and musicians, 
TOrONntG, CU. .+. oso ora aac 12 


720 


Remarks 


Commenced Nov. 6, 1933; against discharge of 
workers; terminated Novy. 6, 1933; in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced Novy. 16, 1933; for recognition of union 
and against discharge of worker; terminated 
Nov. 22, 1933; in favour of employer. 


Commenced Novy. 9, 1933; for increase in wages and 
recognition of union; terminated Nov. 18, 1933; 
partially successful. 


Commenced Nov. 3, 1933; for increase in wage rates; 
terminated Nov. 3, 1933; partially successful. 


Commenced Nov. 29, 1933; for increase in wages 
and recognition of shop committee and against 
discharge of workers; unterminated. 


Commenced Nov. 6, 1933; to secure engagement of 
orchestra; terminated Nov. 11, 1933; in favour of 
employer. 


eR ak viele ee eS a ea ee 


per ige this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of termina- 
tion is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


or may be required, are not included in the 
record, as no relation of employer and em- 
ployee is involved. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


FuRNITURE AND Woop Facrory WORKERS, 
Srratrorp, Ont—aAs stated in the November 
issue of the Lasour GazettE this dispute, com- 
mencing on September 14, involving six 
furniture and wood working factories employ- 
ing approximately 600 workers at the time, 
was terminated early in November, work 
having been resumed in one establishment 
on October 19, in four on November 6 and 
in the sixth on November 9. The employees 
had demanded a minimum wage scale of 65 
cents per hour for skilled men, fifty cents for 
semi-skilled and 45 cents for unskilled labour 
and the forty-four hour week and time and 
one half rates for overtime. The wage scale 
demanded was stated to involve increases 
from thirty-five to fifty per cent, and the 
hours previously worked were generally nine 
per day and fifty per week. Recognition of the 
recently organized Chesterfield and Furniture 


Workers’ Industrial Union, an affiliate of the 
Workers’ Unity League of Canada, was also 
demanded, including the closed shop. Media- 
tion of the federal and provincial Depart- 
ments of Labour representatives failed to 
bring about a settlement but finally through 
direct negotiations agreements were reached 
on the basis of recognition of shop com- 
mittees, forty-four hours per week with a 
maximum of fifty after which overtime 
would be paid, wage scales for each factory 
to be as agreed upon between management 
and shop committee on the basis of ten per 
cent increases or more. It is stated increases 
for some operations were as high as twenty- 
five per cent. In one factory a minimum scale 
for men was set at 35 cents per hour for 
skilled, 30 cents for semi-skilled and 26 cents 
for unskilled labour. A union committee 
was also recognized. The agreements were 
summarized in the Lasoun Gazerre for 
November on page 1124. 


Poutrry Dressers, Erc., SrratrorD, ONT.— 
As stated in the November issue of the La- 
pour Gazerts, the strike of employees in a 
packing plant, commencing on September 21 
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to secure increased wages, was terminated 
early in November, a ten per cent increase 
in wages being agreed upon by the plant 
committee set up, consisting of equal repre- 
sentation from the employees and manage- 
ment. 


Loccers, NorTHERN ONTARIO AND QUEBEC. 
—A number of strikes involving pulpwood 
cutters, tie cutters and lumber workers com- 
menced during November, chiefly under the 
auspices of the Lumber Workers’ Industrial 
Union, affiliated with the Workers’ Unity 
League of Canada. On November 1 pulp- 
wood cutters employed by contractors for a 
pulp and paper company ceased work in the 
Kapuskasing district to secure increases in 
wages and reductions in the rates for board. 
Work was resumed on November 8, an agree- 
ment providing for $85 per month, with board, 
ten hours per day and overtime pro rata for 
work in excess of twenty-six days per month, 
for monthly employees and for piece workers, 
$3.50 per double cord, and 5 cents per piece 
for long sticks; board reduced to 75 cents per 
day; no discrimination regarding union or 
non-union workers, recognition of camp com- 
mittees but not of any union. In the same 
district, near Hearst, employees of a timber 
company ceased work on November 8 making 
similar demands and an agreement was 
reached on November 25 with similar pro- 
visions, except that for monthly men a range 
of $30-$35 was provided and the rate for 
board was 85 cents per day. A strike of pulp- 
wood cutters near Cochrane on November 13 
with similar demands remained unterminated 
at the end of the month, 

In the Thunder Bay district, workers in 
several camps ceased work Nov. 1, making 
similar demands and were joined by those in 
other camps, finally involving eight employers 
and their contractors. Negotiations between 
the Lakehead Timbermen’s Association and 
representatives of the strikers resulted in an 
offer by the employers of $3.50 per double 
cord, $35 per twenty-six day month and board, 
ten hours per day, reduction of board to 75 
cents per day and the formation of camp 
committees. It was reported that the strikers’ 
representatives were willing to accept these 
terms but that two of the largest operators, 
not members of the Association, refused to 
agree to these and the dispute remained un- 
terminated. 

On November 27 workers in the camps of 
one pulp company near Rouyn, P.Q., ceased 
work, making similar demands and it is re- 
ported that the employer closed the camps 
for the season. On the same day workers in 
camps in the Saguenay district in Quebec 
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were reported to have ceased work demanding 
wage increases, but particulars as to this dis- 
pute have not been received. 


Coan Miners, Epmonton, Avuta—Em- 
ployees, approximately seventy in number, in 
one colliery at Edmonton, Alta., ceased work 
on November 3 demanding an increase in plece 
work rates. The western representative of 
the Department of Labour, dealing with 
disputes in other mines in the district not on 
strike, on November 5 attended a joint 
meeting of the parties concerned, arranged a 
settlement and work was resumed on 
November 10. . 


Bakery EMpPLoyees, WINNIPEG, Man.—Three 
disputes involving bakery employees in 
Winnipeg, Man., occurred during November, 
the strikers in each case being members of 
the Food Workers’ Industrial Union, affiliated 
with the Workers’ Unity League. On Novem- 
ber 6 nine employees of one bakery ceased 
work to enforce a demand for an increase in 
wages for one worker, from $9 per week to 
$13. Negotiations between the parties in- 
volved resulted in work being resumed on 
November 15, a compromise rate of $11 per 
week being agreed upon for the worker 
concerned. 

On November 7 employees of a second 
bakery ceased work, protesting against a 
change from an eight hour day, as provided 
in a signed agreement with the union, to ten 
hours per day. It was also alleged that the 
employer was delivering bread for the plant 
involved in the strike on November 6. 
Negotiations resulted in the resumption of 
work on November 15, the eight hour day to 
prevail, 

The third dispute commenced on November 
27, six bakers, drivers, etc., ceasing work to 
enforce a demand that one worker be rein- 
stated and that each employee be issued two 
loaves of bread per day in addition to his 
wages, a privilege which had recently been 
cancelled. At the end of the month the 
dispute was unterminated, but a settlement in 
favour of the workers is reported to have been 
reached early in December. 


SHOE Facrory Workers, Toronto, Ont.— 
Eighty-five members of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Industrial Union employed in one 
shoe manufacturing establishment in Toronto, 
Ont., on November 14 ceased work, protest- 
ing against the discharge of certain workers by 
a& new management, in order to reduce staff, 
and a demand that each remaining worker sign 
an individual agreement with the firm. On 
November 20, however, as the result of 
negotiations, work was resumed under a union 
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agreement with a full staff as prior to the 
change of management. 


Boys’ CLorHine Factory Workers, ToRoNnTo, 
Ont.—Commencing on November 3, 1933, 
for recognition of union, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, and for a thirty 
per cent increase in wages, this dispute in- 
volved approximately 128 workers employed 
by one firm. The plant was picketed by the 
strikers, two women being arrested on Novem- 
ber 9 and charged with assault in connection 
with an attack on an employee. At the end of 
the week the employer formally discharged 
the strikers and attempted to operate with 
new workers. The strikers, who claimed they 
were receiving rates below those set by the 
Minimum Wage Board of Ontario, requested 
an investigation, and on November 16 a mem- 
ber of the Board announced that evidence 
would be heard and any necessary: action 
taken. On November 29 another disturbance 
occurred in which two persons were injured, 
and at the end of the month the dispute was 
reported to be unterminated. 


WomMeEN’s C.LoTHING Factory WorkKERS 
(CLOAKMAKERS), WINNIPEG, Man —This 
dispute commenced on November 6, when 
sixty-five cloakmakers employed by one firm 
ceased work in protest against the discharge 
of some twenty workers, the employer, how- 
ever, claiming that the dispute arose over 
distribution of work and that no workers had 
been discharged. Negotiations resulted in 
operations being resumed later the same day, 
the union, the Industrial Union of Needle 
Trades Workers, reporting that the twenty 
workers were reinstated. 


Factory Workers (Woop), Hespeter, Ont. 
—Demanding recognition of the Woodworkers’ 
Industrial Union, affiliated with the Workers’ 
Unity League, and protesting against the 
discharge of an active union worker, twenty- 
eight employees of one firm at Hespeler, Ont., 
engaged in the manufacture of wooden sports 
goods, ceased work on November 16. The 
establishment was picketed by the strikers but 
continued to operate with a number of 
employees who did not join in the strike. On 
November 22, however, the union declared 
the dispute terminated, fifty per cent of the 
workers returning on the employers’ terms 
while the others were replaced. 


Divers AND CAISSON WORKERS, VANCOUVER, 
B.C—Employees engaged in connection with 
the construction of a bridge, ceased work on 
November 9, demanding increases in wages, 
the supply of equipment by the employer and 
recognition of the Submarine Divers and 
Tenders Union of Canada. The representa- 
tive of the Federal Department of Labour 


and the Deputy Minister of Labour for Brit- 
ish Columbia after conferences with the rep- 
resentatives of the parties arranged a settle- 
ment, the terms of which were retroactive to 
the beginning of the work. The rates of wages 
provided were: divers, supplying or not sup- 
plying equipment $25 and $20 respectively; 
divers’ tenders $7; valve tenders $5; com- 
pressed air workers (caisson) $10; shift bosses 
$1 over compressed air workers; all per work- 
ing period, in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
fer British Columbia; lock tenders $8 and 
lock tenders’ helpers $4 per day of eight 
hours. The union had demanded $15 for 
compressed air workers, $10 for lock tenders 
and $5 for helpers. The employer agreed to 
reimburse employees for rubber boots, to have 
weekly pay periods and to permit an accred- 
ited representative of the union to have ac- 
cess to the work provided operations were 
not interfered with. 


TRUCKERS AND STEVEDORES, BELLEVILLE, ONT. 
—On November 3, some fifteen truckers en- 
gaged in connection with the unloading of a 
boat at Belleville, Ont., ceased work demand- 
ing an increase from $1.25 to $1.50 per hour. 
Thirty-five dock labourers employed on the 
same job ceased work in sympathy with the 
truckers but also demanded an increase in 
wage rates, from 30 cents per hour to 40 
cents. Work was resumed within a few hours, 
however, the truckers receiving the increase 
demanded while the stevedores returned with 
no change in rates. 


Cotp Srorace PLaAnt EMp.Loyrees, WINNI- 
pec, Man.—This dispute commenced on No- 
vember 29, when nine of the employees of 
one cold storage company in Winnipeg, Man., 
ceased work demanding a minimum rate of 
40 cents per hour, recognition of a shop com- 
mittee and the reinstatement of five work- 
ers who, it was alleged, had been discharged 
because of their membership in the Food 
Workers’ Industrial Union. The plant was 
picketed by the union and two men were 
arrested during a disturbance and charged 
with intimidation and unlawful assembly. At 
the end of the month no termination had 
been reported. 

Srace Hanps AND Musicians, Toronto, ONT. 
—This dispute commenced on November 6 
in one theatre in Toronto, Ont., when it was 
proposed to operate without an orchestra for 
the current production. The musicians affect- 
ed alleged this to be a lockout and stage 
hands ceased work in sympathy as required 
by the agreement between the two unions. 
The production was carried on without or- 
chestra or stage hands and the dispute is 
recorded as having lapsed by November 11. 
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STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lock-outs in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue of February, 19338, in the review 
of Strikes and Lock-outs in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1932. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lock-outs since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 
latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this monthly article are taken as far 
as possible directly from the government pub- 
lications of the various countries concerned, 
while information as to particular disputes is 
obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 

Great Britain 

The number of disputes beginning in Octo- 
ber was 21, and 8 were in effect from the 
previous month, making a total of 29 disputes 
in progress during the month, involving 9,700 
workers, with a time loss of 57,000 working 
days. 

Of the 21 disputes beginning in the month, 
5 were over demands for increases in wages, 
7 over proposed reductions and other wage 
questions, 7 over questions of working arrange- 
ments and 2 over questions of trade union 
principle. Settlements were reached in 19 dis- 
putes, of which 2 were settled in favour of 
workers, 10 in favour of employers, and 7 
were settled by compromise. In the case of 
3 other disputes, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 

Czechoslovakia 

For the year 1932, the number of disputes 
reported was 317, involving 98,956 workers, 
with a time loss of 1,224,541 working days, as 
compared with 254 disputes, involving 46,400 
workers with a time loss of 469,713 working 
days in the year 1931. 


Poland 


The number of disputes reported for the 
year 1932 was 510, involving 314,914 workers 
with a time loss of 2,145,653 working days. 


Spain 


For the year 1930 there were 402 strikes, 
involving 247,460 workers with a time loss 


of 3,745,360 working days. During the year 
1931, there were 734 strikes, involving 236,177 
workers, with a time loss of 3,843,260 working 


- days. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in 
September was 143 and 183 were in effect at 
the end of the month. The number of 
workers involved in disputes in effect at the 
end of the month was 171,288 and the time 
loss for the month was 3,826,835 working days. 

The strike of tool and diemakers employed 
in the automobile manufacturing industry at 
Detroit, Michigan, and vicinity, which began 
about the end of September and was noted in 
the last two issues of the Lasour GAZETTE, was 
called off by the union on November 6. 

Eight thousand stock yard employees at 
Chicago, Illinois, were on strike for two days, 
November 27 to November 29, when it was 
agreed to give a 10 per cent wage increase 
pending further negotiations. 

A strike of 3,000 anthracite coal miners at 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, was in effect from 
September 2 to September 12, for the rein- 
statement of discharged workers. The dispute 
was settled by the conciliation service of the 
Department of Labour. Another strike of 
anthracite coal miners in north eastern 
Pennsylvania in the vicinity of Wilkes Barre, 
involving 10,000 workers, was in effect from 
November 6 to November 10, when a settle- 
ment was reached by accepting the proposals 
of the National Labour Board and by a 
guarantee of the reemployment of the strikers. 

A strike of 3,400 fishermen of the shrimp 
fisheries, Biloxi, Mississippi, over rices for 
fish and concerning working conditions, was 
in effect from August 31, to September 12. 
Agreements were reached with a few of the 
canneries involved. 

About 10,000 Filipino farm workers of the 
San Joaquin Valley, California, went on strike 
about August 16 over wages and working con- 
ditions, and no report of a settlement has been 
noted. 

A strike of 5,000 woodworkers, employed in 
various towns in Massachusetts, was in effect 
from September 13 to September 21, for union 
recognition. In the settlement reached through 
the conciliation service of the Department of 
Labour, the Code was adopted and all 
questions in dispute not fixed by it were to be 
referred to arbitration. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 
Financial Summary as at September 30, 1933 


HE accompanying table gives a financial 
summary, to September 30, 1933, of 
operations under the Old Age Pensions Act 
(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, chapter 156, 
amended by Statutes of 1931, chapter 42) and 
under the concurrent Acts adopted by the 
provinces participating in the scheme. Full 
statistics, including information as to the sex, 
conjugal condition, former residence, countries 
of origin, etc., of pensioners, are given in the 
annual statements, of which the last was pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazzrts, July, 1983, page 
683. 


The Province of Prince Edward Island ap- 
pears for the first time in the financial sum- 
mary for the past quarterly period, the 
enabling provincial legislation having become 
effective on July 1, 1933. The Old Age Pen- 
sions Act which was adopted by the Nova 
Scotia legislature in 1931, was proclaimed on 
September 5, 1933 (Lasour Gazerre, Septem- 
ber, 1933, page 875) and it will come into 
operation on March 1, 1934, under an 
agreement recently completed between the 
Dominion and Provincial governments. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1933 


British 


Alberta Columbia Manitoba 


Ontario 


North- 
west 
Terri- 
tories 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


Saskat- 
chewan 





Act Act Act 
effective effective effective 
Sept. 1, Sept. 1, 
1929 1927 1928 


effective 


Act Act Act in C. 
effective effective effective 
Nov. 1, July 1, May 1, Jan. 25, 
1929 1933 1928 1929 


Totals 





“Total number of 
pensioners as at 
Sept. 30, 1933... 

Average monthly 
PONSION yeacle. s - 

Percentage of pen- 
sioners to total 
population...... 

Percentage of per- 
sons over 70 
years of age to 
total population. 

Percentage of pen- 
sioners to popu- 
lation over 70 
years of age..... 

‘Total amount of 
pensions paid by 
Province during 
second quarter 
of fiscal year 
1933-34 (Period 


5,729 
$17 98 


7,575 
$18 87 


8,787 
$18 83 


0-78% 1-09% 1-25% 


1-938% 300% 2-57% 


40-53% 36-40% 48-79% 


302,706 141$ 428,766 57/$ 
Dominion 
ernment’s share 

of expenditure...|$ 
‘Total amount of 
pensions paid by 
Province during 
two quarters of 
fiscal year 1933- 
34 (Period, April 
1 Sept. 30, 1933)/$ 
Dominion Goy- 
ernment’s share 
of expenditure. .|$ 
‘Total amount of 
pensions paid by 
Province since 
inception of Old 
Age Pensions 


227,050 54/$ 320,227 97/$ 


599,420 71/$ 842,648 69/$ 


449,431 921$ 629,472 31/$ 


503,308 98]/$ 2,387,375 401$14,520 36/$ 


376,298 87|$ 1,782,012 85/$10,890 27/$ 


987,988 30/$ 4,730,263 51/$14,520 36/$ 


739,808 36)/$ 3,530,987 06/$10,890 27/$ 


44,919 984 
$17 88 


8, 782 5 76,781 
$16 54 $20 00)... « <sius enue 


1:30% 1-:12% 0-95% 


4-11% 6-48% 1:91% O:95 Solis i: avo ae eee 


31-77% 49-81% 


437,140 32)/$ 345 18/$ 4,074,162 95 


327,582 68/$ 345 18/$ 3,044,408 36 


868,366 03/$ 686 43/$ 8,043,894 03 


651,799 78/3 686 43] 6,013,076 13 


30 : 
Boestieicy. Ske $3,557,797 44/$7,105,216 30/$7,363,931 71/$32, 150,864 00/$14,520 36/$6,850,741 14/$ 5,827 39/$57,048,898 34 


Dominion Goy- 
ernment’s share 


of expenditure. ./$2,305,322 66/$4,307,928 77/$4,552,409 25/$20,271,549 29/$10,890 27/$4, 263,566 42/$ 5,827 39/$35,717,494 05 
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Annual Report on Pensions in New Zealand 


The thirty-fifth annual report of the Pen- 
sions Department of New Zealand details the 
operation of the Pensions Act for the year 
ended March 31, 1933. (A review of this legis- 
lation appeared in the Lasour GAZErts, 
September, 1931, page 992). The total num- 
ber of pensions in force at the end of the year 
was 72,580, and the total payments amounted 
to £3,031,781. The total number of pensioners, 
by classes of pension, was as follows: war, 21,- 
104; oid age, 34,932; widows’, 4,687; Maori 
war, 106; miners’, 743; epidemic, 98; blind, 
395; Boer war, 55; sundry pensions and annui- 
ties, 120; Civil Service Act of 1908, 20; and 
family allowances, 10,320. The percentage cost 
of administration to the total payments was 
cari 


By the Pensions Amendment Act, 1925, the 
amount of old age pensions was established at 
£45 10s. per annum, reducible by £1 for every 
complete £1 of income over £52; and by £1 
for every complete £10 of net capital value 
of accumulated property. 

Under the provisions of the National Ex- 
penditure Adjustment Act, 1932, the maxi- 
mum rates of old-age, widows’, and miners’ 
pensions were reduced by 10 per cent, and the 
income exemptions of old-age and widows’ pen- 
sions were decreased to £39 and £65 respec- 
tively. Certain income exemptions previously 
allowed were repealed, and provision made that 
no pensioner under the Pensions Act, 1926, other 
than an old-age pensioner, should receive a 
pension under the War Pensions Act, 1915. 





Charitable and Benevolent Institutions in Canada 


Statistics of charitable and benevolent 
institutions in Canada are given in Bulletin 
No. 4, issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in connection with the Seventh 
Census of Canada. On the date the census 
was taken, June 1, 1931, there were 316 
institutions charged with the care of adults 
and children. There were 118 homes which 
had the care of adults only, with an inmate 
population of 8,122, of whom 4,160 were males 
and 3,962 females. In homes for adults and 
children there were 3,628 adults, of whom 
1,374 were males and 2,224 were females, 
making a grand total of 11,750 adults in all 
institutions, of whom 5,534 were males and 
6,196 were females. 

Children were given permanent care in 
homes for adults and children and in 
orphanages. In the 79 homes for adults and 
children there were 5,330 children on June 1, 
1931, of whom 2,290 were males and 3,040 
females. In 119 orphanages there were 6,178 
males and 5,001 females, making a total of 
11,179 children in care. The total number of 
children cared for in above institutions was 
16,509, of whom 8,468 were males and 8,041 
were females. 

In the eleven schools for the blind, deaf 
and dumb there were 1,687 inmates, of whom 
1,561 were under 18 years of age. The males, 
totalled 932 and the females 755. 

There were 20 day nurseries operating in 
Canada on June 1, 1931. The total number 
of children in care on that date numbered 
2,513, of whom 1,404 were boys and 1,109 
were girls. The number of mothers’ employ- 
ment agencies in connection with day 


nurseries totalled ten and showed a total days’ 
employment secured of 52,683 days with total 
Mothers’ earnings of $114,746 during 1930, and 
the number of days’ care given to children 
during 1930 totalled 736,951. 


Child-placing agencies totalled 90, of which 
89 were children’s aid _ societies. These 
agencies had under care 14,607 children, of 
whom 7,687 were males, 6,835 were females 
and 85 whose sex was not given. 

On June 1, 1931, there were 19 juvenile - 
immigration societies in Canada, which had 


- in their care 6,466 boys and girls, of whom 


6,113 were males and 353 were females. 

The report contains a complete list of 
institutions, with numerous tables giving 
particulars of their distribution by provinces, 
the sex and ages of the inmates, etc. 





There were 149,094 persons employed on 
public roads during the month of August, 
according to data published by the Bureau 
of Public Roads of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Of this number, 
over 91,000 were paid from the emergency 
public roads fund and the remaining 58,000 
were employed under the regular State-aid 
plan of the Bureau. The common-labour 
rate on emergency construction averaged 36 
cents per hour for the United States as a 
whole. The common-labour rate under the 
regular State-aid plan averaged 35 cents per 
hour. The rates differed materially in the 
different geographic divisions, ranging from 
20 cents to 50 cents an hour. Skilled-labour 
rates ranged from 32 to 73 cents per hour. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK IN 1933 


nh HE following is a summary of legislation 
of interest to labour enacted by the 
Legislature of New Brunswick which was in 
session from February 23 to April 6, 1933. 


Mining Act 


Amendments to the Mining Act contain 
Jabour provisions for the first time. They 
forbid the employment of women and girls 
in the working of a mine and of boys under 
the age of sixteen years in the underground 
works of a mine or quarry. A workman may 
not be at his working place below ground for 
more than eight hours in twenty-four. This 
provision does not, however, apply to machine 
work under the long wall system until after 
December 31, 1933. Employment beyond the 
eight-hour period is permitted in case of acci- 
dent or emergency or for exceptional work 
which requires to be dealt with to avoid 
serious interference with the ordinary work 
of the mine. 

A person having charge of a working face 
must be at least eighteen years of age and 
have had previous experience in the use of 
explosives and timbering. He must also hold 
a miner’s certificate issued by an official min- 
ing board in Canada or the British Isles or 
a certificate from a well-known coal operator 
to the effect that he has had at least six 
months’ experience as a helper at the face 
and has been found to be capable. No person 
may operate hoisting or hauling machinery 
unless he has a hoisting engineer’s licence as 
provided by the Factories Act. In cases of 
emergency, however, when no licensed person 
is available, any person known to the operator 
to have sufficient experience may be em- 
ployed for a period of not more than six 
working days. The Minister, through the In- 
spector of Mines or any other officer appointed 
for the purpose, may require any mine oper- 
ator to show that all persons doing work con- 
nected with the mine above or below ground 
are properly qualified. Should such qualifica- 
tions not be satisfactory the operator, on the 
order of the inspector or officer, shall have 
such persons cease work. 

The operator of a mine is required to have 
a monthly inspection made by some com- 
petent person of all cages, shafts, slopes, and 
hoisting equipment, and a report thereon for- 
warded to the Inspector of Mines. The oper- 
ator must also appoint an inspector of work- 
ing levels and timbering and see that such is 
done with a maximum of safety to the persons 
employed. No miner except those working 
with machines under the long wall system may 


work at the coal face except when a foreman 
and the regular surface crew are on duty. 
The operator must appoint a man who, at 
the close of the working day, or the end of 
each shift as the case may be, will check 
the names of all employees in order to ascer- 
tain that none remain in the mine. 

The Act lays down safety rules dealing, 
among other subjects, with protection of open- 
ings, use of explosives and electricity, hoisting 
and hoisting signals, construction of cages and 
ventilation. Notices with mine rules, regula- 
tions and signal codes, printed on durable 
material, must be posted in conspicuous places 
at the shaft heads and other points where 
men work or congregate. The operator is 
charged with the duty of dismissing any per- 
son who violates the rules so posted. The 
Minister of Lands and Mines, with the ap- 
proval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
may make regulations for the carrying out of 
the provisions of the Act and for the safety 
of persons and property in and about mines. 
Any person violating any provision of the 
Act or any of the regulations made thereunder 
is liable to a fine of $20 for every day on 
which the offence continues and in default of 
payment to imprisonment for a period not 
exceeding a month. 


Relief Act 


The Relief Act empowers the Lieutenant-— 
Governor in Council to enter into agreements 
with the Government of the Dominion with 
respect to unemployment and relief measures, 
and with the municipalities respecting relief 
measures therein; to grant financial assistance 
to municipalities, and to take all other steps 
which may be necessary or advisable for 
carrying out relief measures in the Province. 
Municipalities are given, and are deemed to 
have had, power to take advantage of any 
Federal Unemployment Relief Act and to 
furnish direct relief within the meaning there- 
of; to enter into agreements with the Prov- 
ince with respect to relief measures in the 
municipality; to construct, alter, extend, im- 
prove or repair municipal works and under- 
takings; to raise money by taxation to pay 
the cost of the said undertakings and, with 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, to borrow money therefor on the 
credit of the municipality. Assessments previ- 
ously made for these purposes are validated 
as are also agreements between the Province 
and the Dominion relative to unemployment 
or relief measures. The Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may make regulations for the 
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carrying out of the Act, such regulations to 
have the force of law, and may also pay out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund or raise 
by way of loan the moneys necessary for the 
purposes of the Act. 

An Act to Provide for the Retaining of the 
Franchise by Persons in Receipt of Direct 
Relief provides that acceptance of such relief 
shall not disqualify the recipient from voting 
at city, town, municipal or provincial elec- 
tions. 

Other Legislation 


An Act Respecting Compulsory Attendance 
at School was amended by the addition of 


Edmundston to the list of cities and towns 
in which school attendance for the full term 
is compulsory for children between the ages 
of six to fourteen years. The list already in- 
cluded Saint John, Fredericton, Chatham, 
Newcastle, and Marysville. 


An amendment to the Motor Vehicle Act 
repeals those clauses which provided that a 
chauffeur should receive, with his licence, a 
metal badge and also a receipt with his 
description. This receipt was to be carried 
and produced on demand. In future a 
chauffeur must carry his licence. 


NEW SCHEME OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


IN GREAT 


BILL to “amend the Unemployment In- 
surance Acts, 1920 to 1923, and to make 
further provision for the training and assist- 
ance of persons who are capable of and avail- 
able for work, but have no work or only part- 
time or intermittent work, and for purposes 
connected with the matters aforesaid” was 
introduced in the House of Commons of the 
United Kingdom by the Minister of Labour 
on November 8. The proposed measure em- 
bodies some of the major recommendations of 
the Majority Report of the Royal Commission 
on Unemployment Insurance. The report of 
this Commission, of which Judge Holman 
Gregory was chairman, was outlined in the 
Lasour Gazette, December, 1932, page 1308. 
The following summary of the proposed legis- 
lation is taken from the Economist (London), 
November 11, 1988. The Bill is divided into 
two parts—following the distinction laid down 
by the Royal Commission between insurance 
and assistance. 

Insurance —The first part makes provision 
for a self-supporting actuarially solvent Insur- 
ance Fund. No change is made in the rates ofi 
contribution or benefit for the present classes 
of contributors. Persons who have paid 30 con- 
tributions in the past two years may, as at 
present, draw 26 weeks’ benefit, but those with 
good contribution and benefit records will be 
allowed an extension of benefit period up to an 
additional 26 weeks. Thus a man who in the 
past five years has paid his full contributions 
and drawn no benefit will be entitled, if he falls 
out of work, to 52 weeks’ benefit before he 
falls out of insurance. 

The Insurance Fund is to be placed under the 
supervision of a statutory committee which is 
to report to the Minister of Labour and to 
recommend any changes that may be necessary 
for financial reasons to meet a deficit or to dis- 
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pose of a surplus. The present debt of the 
Insurance Fund, amounting to £115,000,000, is 
to be amortized at 34 per cent by a special 
charge over a period of about 40 years. 

The committee is also entrusted with the 
duty of considering the practicability of an 
insurance scheme for agricultural workers. 

The Bill also contains a far-reaching reform 
of the present regulations with regard to juven- 
iles. The minimum age for entry into insur- 
ance is to be lowered to the present school- 
leaving age of 14. The new class of insured 
persons will be provided for by contributions 
of 2d. per week each by the State, the em- 
ployer and the juvenile. A dependents’ bene- 
fit of 2s. a week will be payable to parents in 
respect of all unemployed juveniles (at pres- 
ent applicable only to those receiving full- 
time instruction) between the ages of 14 and 
16, when they will be entitled to draw benefit. 
Instructional courses for unemployed juveniles 
will be widely extended. In all districts where 
the number of unemployed juveniles below the 
age of 18 is considerable the local educational 
authority will be required to provide a junior 
instruction centre, the cost of which is to be 
met as to 25 per cent by the local authority, 
the remainder being borne in equal propor- 
tions by the Exchequer and the Insurance 
Fund. Attendance at these centres will be 
compulsory unless cause can be shown why ex- 
emption should be given. Arrangements will 
also be made for providing instructional 
courses in districts where the number of un- 
employed juveniles does not warrant the open- 
ing of a centre. 

Assistance —The second part of the Bill lays 
down the provisions for unemployment assist- 
ance. It creates a new authority called the 
Unemployment Assistance Board, which will 
consist of not more than five members. The 
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Minister of Labour will be responsible to Par- 
hament for its general policy, but not for in- 
dividua] decisions. Parliament will also be 
required to approve the regulations governing 
the assessment of need. The Board will take 
over from the Public Assistance Authorities 
their present duties with regard to transitional 
payments and the administration of out-relief 
to able-bodied persons. 

The unemployment assistance scheme is in- 
tended to embrace all employed or potentially 
employable persons between the ages of 16 and 
65 who have either fallen out of insurance or 
have hitherto been uninsurable (e.g. domestic 
servants). The Board will administer relief 
through its own local officers, from whose de- 
cisions there wil! be an appeal in appropriate 
cases to local appeal tribunals. In administer- 
ing relief the Board will not be bound by the 
statutory rates of unemployment benefit, its 
function being merely to relieve need, the 
household being taken as the unit. But certain 
classes of resources will continue to be pro- 
tected, e.g., disability pensions which were ex- 
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empted from the Means Test by the Deter- 
mination of Needs Act last year. 

The discretion given to the Board is fairly 
wide. It will be permitted to give relief in 
kind as well as in cash, to require the applicant 
to attend a work centre, or to enter a work- 
house. When an applicant persistently refuses 
to maintain himself the Board (subject to ap- 
peal) may exclude him from its jurisdiction 
and hand him over to the poor law. The Board 
is also empowered to co-operate with the Min- 
ister of Labour to provide courses for physical 
training supplemented by short spells of actual 
work (at customary wages), to be arranged 
with the local authorities. It is estimated that 
the cost of the relief at present carried by the 
local authorities which will be taken over by 
the Board is about £5,000,000 a year. Local 
authorities will therefore be required to make 
a contribution for five years to the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Fund, equivalent to 60 per 
cent of this sum, the remaining 40 per cent 
being borne by the Exchequer. 


REPORT OF COMMISSION ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
IN MARYLAND 


1 Pie problem of unemployment insurance 
with special reference to the State of 
Maryland is analysed in the report of the 
Municipal Commission on Unemployment 
Stabilization (Maryland). Four types of 
unemployment are considered: (1) casual, 
resulting from industrial adjustments; (2) 
technical, resulting from improved machinery ; 
(3) seasonal; and (4) cyclical, resulting from 
business depressions. Considerable progress, 
it was found, has been made in eliminating 
the first three types. In regard to the fourth 
type, the policy of spreading work has limited 
also to some extent the unemployment due 
to industrial depression. This policy, however, 
puts the burden of unemployment on the 
workers, “particularly when, as at present, it 
it generally accompanied by corresponding 
reductions in wages.” The commissioners 
state their belief that “seasonal and techno- 
logicai unemployment can be reduced through 
intelligent efforts on the part of the manage- 
ment, and an unemployment insurance 
system might well be framed with a view to 
furnishing some degree of incentive toward 
this end.” On the other hand they doubt 
whether much can be’ accomplished by the 
individual employer in meeting cyclical unem- 
ployment aside from the spreading of avail- 
able work. 

The report discusses the question whether 
unemployment is properly an insurable risk, 


and notes that 37,500,000 workers in nineteen 
countries of the world are protected by 
insurance, and that insurance systems have 
operated continuously for twenty years or 
longer in several countries. Within certain 
limits, therefore, insurance is believed to be 
practicable. These limits are stated in a 
recent report by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce sub-committee on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance as follows:— 

“Experience has so far indicated that 
insurance might properly be used in the case 
of persons who are normally in employment, 
for protection against loss from certain 
seasonal unemployment, and, for a limited 
period, from cyclical and technological unem- 
ployment. Insurance has not been able and 
probably never will be able to provide against 
loss from long. protracted unemployment, due 
to continued depression, without becoming, at 
least in part, relief or charity instead of 
insurance.” 

The report discusses voluntary systems 
existing in the United States—union plans, 
joint agreements, and benefit plans of indi- 
vidual companies. “The weakness of the 
voluntary plan,” it is considered, “lies in the 
very fact that it is voluntary, and may put 
the adopting company at a disadvantage in 
case its competitors do not adopt it.” 

Comparing the merits of an insurance 
system based on joint contributions by 
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employers and. workers with one based on 
one-party contributions, the Commission find 
that “there is one compelling reason for 
requiring equal contributions from both 
employer and employee, namely, that the 
fund thus built up can pay larger benefits, 
and for a longer period, than one to which 
only one party contributes.” For example, 
the Wisconsin law (Lasour Gazette, March, 
1932, page 323) built on the principle of 
self-insurance and contributions from the 
employer alone, contemplates benefits of only 
five to ten dollars per week for a maximum 
of ten weeks in any year; whereas a law 
requiring equivalent contributions from both 
parties would allow a maximum of $12.50 per 
week for a period of sixteen weeks in any 
one year. 

The Commissioners find that one centralized 
fund for all industries is preferable to self- 
insurance for industries severally, for the 
“reason that it results in the economical use 
of reserves and in greater financial strength. 
Three plans have been put forward for unem- 
ployment reserve funds:— 

(1) That of the American Association for 
Labour Legislation (Lasour Gazerre, Feb- 
ruary, 1931, page 120), which calls for the 
establishment of reserve funds by industries, 
each fund to be managed separately by its 
own stabilization Board under the supervision 
of the State Commissioner of Labour; 

(2)-The Wisconsin Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act, which provides for an Unem- 
ployment Reserve Fund to which employers 
must contribute 2 per cent of their payrolls, 
the contributions of each employer being 
credited to his account; when the account 
amounts to $55 reserve per employee, he con- 
tinues contribution to the fund, but at the 
rate of only one per cent of his payroll; 
when, and so long as, his account shows $75 
reserve per employee, no contributions are 
required of him; employees may not be 
required to contribute, but if they elect to do 
so the benefits shall be proportionately 
increased ; 

(3) The proposed Unemployment Insurance 
law for Michigan, which would establish a 
Reserve Fund as the depository of premiums 
paid jointly by the employers and employees. 

These three plans illustrate three types of 
reserve funds—individual company funds, 
industry funds, and the single state-wide 
funds. The administrative provisions in all 
of these Acts are very similar. They require 
a system of employment exchanges where 
unemployed people must register for employ- 
ment as a condition of receiving benefits. 
Clearly defined rules surround the payment 
of benefits to protect the system against 


malingerers and the unemployable. District 
arbitration committees, with representatives 
of employers and employees, are established 
to decide disputed points. The administra- 
tion is given authority -to require regular 
reports on employment and payrolls. 

It is suggested that large ‘classes of 
employees might be placed outside the bene- 
fits of unemployment insurance, namely, those 
whose average income exceeds about $2,000; 
farm labourers and domestic servants, being 
exposed to unemployment to a comparatively 
slight degree; and employees of the State. 

The Commission believe that unemploy- 
ment reserves would stabilize industrial 
conditions in the State: “It is probable”, they 
say, “that a very substantial effect upon the 
morale of the whole business community 
would be evident as a result of the knowledge 
that unemployment would be partially com- 
pensated from reserves accumulated during 
prosperous years. One of the chief factors 
contributing to the misgiving and apprehen- 
sion characteristic of the early months of a 
business depression would be gone. ‘The 
morale of laid-off workers would be sustained 
during at least the first few months of lay-off. 
The drain upon the credit of the neighbour- 
hood store keeper, and eventually upon the 
funds of the charitable agencies would be 
postponed for a period in all cases, and would 
never be felt in the cases of workers who 
were able to find new jobs within the period 
during which benefits were paid.” 

The report outlines the organization that 
would be required to administer a State 
system, and concludes with the following 
expression of opinion as to the best time for 
inaugurating such a scheme:— 

“The experience of certain countries, espec- 
ially Germany and Great Britain, has shown 
the importance of timing the initiation of an 
unemployment benefit system with reference 
to the business cycle. To begin accumulation 
of reserve at the outset, or even in the middle, 
of a severe depression, would be to place the 
system under a severe handicap from the 
start, and possibly to aggravate the unemploy- 
ment problem. For that reason, the effective 
date of any unemployment insurance act 
which may be passed in the near future, 
ought to be about twelve months subsequent 
to its passage. If substantial economic 
recovery begins within that period, the system 
will get off to a good start, and sizeable 
reserves can probably be counted upon before 
benefits will need to be paid on an extensive 
scale. If the twelve months pass without con- 
siderable improvement in business conditions, 
the effective date might have to be further 
postponed.” 
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BRITISH INQUIRY ON PROPOSED EXTENSIONS OF INDUSTRIAL 
DISEASE COMPENSATION SCHEDULE 


[% pursuance of recommendations from the 

Trades Union Congress and other bodies 
representing labour, a Departmental Com- 
mittee was recently appointed in Great 
Britain to report on proposed extensions of 
the “Industrial Diseases” schedule of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act so as to include 
(1) poisoning by turpentine and (2) papilloma 
occurring in workers liable to mule spinner’s 
cancer. It was also suggested by labour 
representatives that the description of the 
disease scheduled as “Dope poisoning (that 
is, poisoning by any substance used as, or in 
conjunction with, a solvent for acetate of 
cellulose) or its sequelae” should be amended 
(1) by the addition of the words “or nitro- 
cellulose,” and of the words “any process 
involving the use of cellulose lacquers and 
varnishes.” 


Mule Spinner’s Cancer—The committee 
explain that this is a colloquial and indefinite 
expression originally used to refer to cancer 
of the scrotum due to employment in con- 
nection with self-acting mules in cotton 
spinning but now tending to be applied in 
the district to other forms of skin cancer. 
Mule spinner’s cancer manifests itself by 
various changes in the skin, especially warts 
(papllomas), able to be followed by 
epitheliomatous ulceration. 

The committee found as follows: “The 
evidence before us goes to show that the 
period of incapacity due to treatment of the 
disease which it is proposed to insert in the 
Schedule is short; in some cases it will be 
almost negligible; in the more severe cases 
it is not likely to exceed a fortnight. We 
think it would tend to obviate litigation if 
something in the nature of a limitation of 
the period during which compensation is 
payable were introduced, and we recommend 
that a clause be added providing that a 
person undergoing treatment for ‘a localized 
new growth of the skin, papillomatous or 
keratotic, due to mineral oil,’ shall not be 
entitled to compensation under the provisions 
of the Order for more than fourteen days in 
all unless the Judge, Committee, or Arbitrator, 
is satisfied on the advice of the Medical 
Referee that the workman is still incapaci- 
tated for work as a result of the treatment 
*in respect of which the Certificate of 

isablement was issued.” 

Turpentine Poisoning —The Committee finds 
as follows:—“The evidence before us does not 
establish the existence of chronic turpentine 
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poisoning as a condition that can be recog- 
nized. The only evidence we have had has 
been of a transitory form of illness presenting 
symptoms such as nausea and colic, symptoms 
which may be due to various other causes. 
Further, in those cases the period of incapa- 
city is so short as not to justify the inclusion 
of such indisposition within the Schedule.” 


Dope Poisoning—The existing schedule of — 
industrial diseases defines this disease as 
“poisoning by any substance used as, or in 
conjunction with a solvent for acetate of 
cellulose,” the Act covering such diseases when 
contracted in any process in the manufacture 
of aircraft. The Committee found, according 
to evidence, that “cellulose solvents or sub- 
stances used in connection therewith, are 
liable to produce in workmen before they 
have become acclimatized, certain effects such 
as headache, drowsiness, loss of appetite, sore- 
ness of the throat and some conjunctivitis. 
These conditions do not appear to cause 
absence from work for a material period, and, 
although blood examination of workers and 
other investigations have been made, no 
definite group of symptoms or signs among 
the workers has been encountered - after 
acclimatization to the work. Nor have the 
Factory Department any record of a case of 
chronic poisoning due to any of the solvents 
or substances used in conjunction therewith 
other than benzene and tetrachlorethane. At 
the same time, it has to be remembered that 
the widespread use of cellulose lacquers has 
only developed of recent years, and that, 
having regard to the fact that some of their 
constituents are chemically allied to substances 
of known toxicity, further experience may 
reveal that a definite group of symptoms 
results from exposure for long periods to a 
particular constituent. 

“After carefully considering the matter, we 
have come to the conclusion that it would 
not be right, on the evidence at present avail- 
able, to add to the present Schedule poisoning 
by any particular substance used as or in 
conjunction with a solvent for nitro-cellulose 
or poisoning by such solvents generally.” 

A second report by the same committee 
deals with proposals to include in _ the 
schedule “poisoning by sulphuretted hydrogen 
and its sequelae,” and “poisoning by carbon 
monoxide and its sequelae.” 

Sulphuretted Hydrogen Poisoning—The 
Committee found that the disablement result- 
ing from this cause was generally of a 
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transitory nature, lasting for not more than 
three days, and that no amendment of the 
Schedule in this direction was required. To 
add this type of poisoning to the schedule 
would, in their opinion, “open the door to the 
initiation of numerous compensation claims 
for conjunctivitis and other common ailments 
which workmen might honestly but mistakenly 
attribute to the gas; and we do not think 
that this addition to the schedule would be 
justifiable for the sake of providing a few 
days’ compensation in the very exceptional 
cases above mentioned.” 

Carbon Monozide—The Committee did not 
feel justified in recommending the inclusion 
of this disease in the Schedule. It had not 
been, in their opinion, satisfactorily estab- 
lished whether repeated exposure gradually 
produces a form of poisoning, and certifying 
surgeons and medical referees “could not 
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properly be called on to decide, in the light 
merely of such symptoms coupled with a 
history of repeated exposure to small quan- 
tities of the gas, whether or not the workman’s 
disability is due to carbon monoxide poisoning 
or its sequelae. On the other hand, it is well 
known that persons may, as a result of inhal- 
ing C.O., be suddenly affected with giddiness 
and weakness in the legs (an occurrence 
popularly known as ‘gassing’) and that more 
serious disabling effects may arise at the time 
or later; and where there is medical and 
other evidences indicating that the workman 
is incapacitated for more than three days by 
an illness resulting from a gassing by C.O., 
compensation is paid on the basis of a 
personal injury by accident. In our view this 
is the basis on which compensation for 
carbon monoxide poisoning or its sequelae 
should be claimed.” 


Workmen’s Compensation in Saskatchewan 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Saskatchewan has published the following 
regulation, under an order dated November 18, 
to become effective on January 1, 1934. 


REGULATION No. 54 

Upon application of the Saskatchewan Anti- 
Tuberculosis League, a body corporate and poli- 
tic by virtue of the provisions of Chapter 263 
of the Revised Statutes of Saskatchewan and 
amendments thereto, to be added as an industry 
as a whole and as a special and separate class 
to the classes for the time being included in 
Schedule 1 of The Workmen’s Compensation 


New Light 


Reports have appeared in the press of new 
inquiries in the theory and treatment of sili- 
cosis, the industrial disease to which stone 
workers are specially exposed. Mr. G. C. 
Bateman, secretary of the Ontario Mining 
Association, stated recently that some inter- 
esting work was being done at the Banting 
Institute, and that a mechanical device to 
free the air from rock particles by means 
of electrical precipitation had been devised, 
and was to be tested in actual operation at 
one of the mines. Previous to the search 
for a preventive, experiments had been con- 
ducted, without definite success, with a view 
to discovering a satisfactory curative method 
of treating the disease. 

Dr. W. R. Jones, of the Geological Depart- 
ment of the Imperial College of Science and 


(Accident Fund) Act of the Province of Sas- 
katchewan, the Board hereby orders: 


(a) That the said corporation shall be as an 
industry as a whole included for the time 
being and during the pleasure of the 
Board only in Schedule 1 of the Act as 
class No. 21, and that the admission of 
the said corporation to the said class 
shall be on the terms and conditions set 
out in the application of the Corporation 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
dated the 20th day of October, 1933, and 
that this Regulation shall become effec- 
tive on, from and after the Ist day of 
January, 1934. 


on Silicosis 


Technology, London, recently claimed that 
the disease was not mainly due to the in- 
halation of free silica, as has hitherto been 
accepted, but to certain silicate minerals occur- 
ring in the form of minute fibres loosely held 
together in the rock. He pointed out that 
no cases had occurred in the Kolar goldfield 
of India where the miners work in a gold 
bearing quartz rock containing over 90 per 
cent of free silica. On the other hand thou- 
sands of cases had come from the quartz 
conglomerate on the Rand, South Africa, 
which contains 80 to 90 per cent free silica, 
in spite of the elaborate preventive measures 
taken. The explanation submitted is that the 
aggregates of minute fibres of sericite present 
in the South African rocks are absent from 
the Kolar rocks. 
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MINING IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC IN 1932 


6 annual report (Part A) of the Que- 
bee Bureau of Mines for the calendar 
year 1932 deals with mining operations and sta- 
tistics of mineral production in the province 
during that period. The value of mineral pro- 
duction in the province during 1932 amounted 
to $24,557,066 as compared with $35,778,364 in 
1931—a decrease of approximately 32 per cent. 
In the three large subdivisions of the industry, 
the value of production in 1932 was as follows: 
metallics, $12,788,089; non-metallics, $3,671,634; 
building materials, $8,097,343. The slump in 
the value of production is the lowest since 
1925, and production values declined 47 per 
cent below the record year of 1929. “The 
most regrettable feature of this industrial and 
trade slump,” the report states, “is without 
question the unemployment which accompan- 
ies it. In this respect the Quebec mining in- 
dustry has been in a somewhat anomalous posi- 
tion. There was distress due to unemployment 
in the asbestos mining district, where, in nor- 
mal years—say 1930— 2,500 men find work in 
the mines and mills. This number was re- 
duced to less than 1,000 in 1932, which left 
1,500 without work. On the other hand, the 
number of metal miners, including men en- 
gaged in development work, increased from 
2,000 in 1930 to 2,997 in 1932; but as this 
activity is practically confined to western Que- 
bec the asbestos miners, unfortunately, could 
not derive benefit from it.” 

In a chapter dealing with eiceent 
wages and accidents, it is stated that a total of 
9,821 men were employed in the mining indus- 
try during 1982. This figure is based on re- 
turns received from 345 operators, representing 
66 mines and 279 quarries, and on reports of 
assessment work. These men worked for a 
total of 2,056,494 days, so that calculated on a 
300-day year basis, adopted by the Bureau for 
statistical purposes, the number of men em- 
ployed totalled 6,855. The total number of 
men (9,821) employed in 1932 shows a decrease 
when compared with 13,185 in 1931; 13,754 in 
1930; and 14,572 in 1929. On the 300- day 
Bales! the corresponding figures are 6,855 in 
1932; 9,116 in 1931; 10,549 in 1930; and 11,063 
in 1929. While rhecial mining raflected the 
slump, an upward trend was again noted in 
1932. 

-As indicating the growth of metal mining 
in the Province it is pointed out that whereas 
in 1922 employees in gold and copper mines 
numbered only 56, the total last year reached 
2,329. In asbestos mines, on the other hand, 
there was a decrease in the number of em- 
ployees, to 1,158, as compared with 1,507 in 
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1931 and 3,227 in 1929, which was the peak 
year for the past decade. 

There was greatly decreased activity in the 
quarries, with a decline in employment of 
43:4 per cent as compared with 1931. The 
total was not half that in 1930, which was the 
record year as regards number of men em- 
ployed in quarries in the Province. 


The number of men employed in producing 
mines during 1932 totalled 2,784, as compared 
with 3,794 in 1981 and 4,751 in 1930, showing 
a progressive decrease during the past three 
years. The decrease last year was more than 
offset by a very large increase in the number 
of men working in non-producing mines, or 
engaged in assessment work on claims. As a 
consequence, there was in increase in the total 
number of men engaged in mining, or on 
mining properties, from 4,422 in 1931 to 4,861 
in 1982. The employment figures for non- 
producing mines were 215 and 1,316 in 1931 
and 1932, respectively, and the corresponding 
totals for assessment work were 413 and 761. 
These figures illustrate the large amount of 
development work that is being carried on, 
more especially in the mining districts of 
western Quebec. 

During 1932, workmen in the mines and 
quarries of the province received wages total- 
ling $6,996,341, or 30 per cent less than in 1931. 
Of this total, workmen in mines received 
$4,827,489 and workmen in quarries $2,168,852 
as compared with $4,935,923, and $5,051,799, 
respectively, in 1931. Including both mines 
and quarries, the average wage earned by 2& 
300-day workman in 1932 was $1,021, while 
in 1931 it was $1,096. 


Accidents—Eleven men were killed and 459 
injured in and about mines and quarries in 
1932 as compared with 11 fatal and 579 non- 
fatal accidents in 1931. Thus the total number 
of accidents was less than in 1932, but on the 
basis of per thousand 300-day workers the 
ratio was somewhat higher, being 68-5 against 
64-7. In mines proper the rate was 1-87 and 
in quarries 1:17 as compared with 0-97 and 
1:40 in 1931. 

In the mines the outstanding causes of fatal 
accidents were explosives and hoisting, which 
accounted for three fatalities each, while fall 
of rock and fall of person were each respon- 
sible for one fatality. The three fatal acci- 
dents in quarries were due to slides of ground 
in sand and gravel pits, and were charged by 
the report to “the dangerous practice of ex-- 
cavating by under-cutting during the spring. 
when the overhang is frozen.” 
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An analysis of the non-fatal accidents shows 
that in mining proper, the chief causes of 
accidents are fall of person, responsible for 
48 or 14°3 per cent of the total, and loading 
cars and boxes, with 40 or 11-9 per cent. Next 
in order of frequency are handling ‘rocks or 
objects, falls of rock, machinery and _ tools, 
haulage, and slides of rock and ground. Many 
of the accidents listed under “handling objects” 
were due to strain in handling drills under- 
ground, or to the fall of the drill on the 
miner. Another common accident while 
drilling is the lodgment of a chip of rock in 
the eye. Explosives were responsible for 
eleven non-fatal accidents, eight of which 
were due to fumes from blasts in stope mining. 

In quarrying, the most frequent causes of 
accidents were loading boxes, handling stones 
or objects, hammering stones, machinery and 
tools, falls, and falls of rock. 

In annexed plants, accidents happening with 
machinery and tools, and through handling of 
objects and stones, and falls, were the most 
frequent. 

In promoting accident prevention, the 
Bureau’s mining inspectors concentrated on 
the formulation of regulations to govern elec- 
tric installation, steam boilers, compressed air 
tanks, qualifications of hoistmen, conditions 
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in the interior of buildings, and transportation 
in and about mines. In this work the co- 
operation of the provincial Department of 
Labour was secured for the enforcement of 
the Bureau of Mines regulations when these 
are put in force. 

Attention is also drawn in the report to 
the work of the Joint Safety Association of 
the Quebec Asbestos Producers which com- 
menced its activities in 1932. Particulars are 
given of the inception of the Association 
under the provision of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, and of work carried on, includ- 
ing the campaign of education, the investiga- 
tion of working conditions, and the co-ordinat- 
ing of the work of the safety committees. The 
results indicate that “improvement was al- 
most immediately noticeable, and not only 
was the reduction in accident frequency and 
accident severity consistent throughout the 
year, but is being well maintained.’ Two 
asbestos companies went through five of the 
months with no lost time accident, and two 
went through three months without accident. 
Another company, which experienced a con- 
sistent reduction closed the year with a fre- 
quency 52 per cent lower than that with 
which it commenced the year. 





Recovery Proposals by Labour in New Zealand 


Early in August, a deputation representing 
the New Zealand Alliance of Labour sub- 
mitted to the Minister of Labour a number 
of proposals for higher wages, shorter hours 
and controlled inflation, as a means of dealing 
with the situation. The deputation made the 
following proposals: (1) wage rates should be 
increased immediately to the 1931 level in 
all industries; (2) the weekly hours of work 
should be reduced to 35; (8) control of cur- 
rency and credit should be taken over by 
the State; (4) the Government should em- 
bark on a vigorous public works policy at 
the 1931 rates of pay. It was not necessary, 
in the opinion of the deputation, for the Gov- 
ernment to raise an internal or external loan, 
since it could issue Treasury Notes to the 
amount necessary to give adequate purchasing 
power to the whole of the people of New 
Zealand. The Minister agreed to place the 
deputation’s proposals before the Cabinet. 

The proposals for a shorter week and in- 
creased wages were subsequently commented 
on by the Secretary of the New Zealand 
Employers’ Federation, who expressed the 
opinion that the adoption of such a policy 


_— 


would impose a handicap on New Zealand 
industry in its competition with producers in 
other countries. The adoption of a shorter 
working week, he added, might be a desirable 
means of passing on to the people the im- 
provements in the methods of production by 
the use of machinery, but it could come about 
only by an agreement between the principal 
industrial countries. The only hope of such 
an agreement appeared to lie in the work of 
the International Labour Office at Geneva. 
Another group which has under considera- 
tion various proposals for a recovery pro- 
eram is the National Reconstruction Associa- 
tion, branches of which have been formed in 
the principal centres to study a number of 
plans put forward by business men and others. 





The 1933 Year Book of the National Coun- ~ 
cil of Women of Canada has recently been 
issued. The volume contains an extensive 
review of the Council’s activities during the 
year including the reports of its standing and 
special committees, reports. of provincial 
presidents and the proceedings of the annual 
meeting. 
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TRADE UNIONISM IN CANADA 


Summary of the Twenty-Second Annual Report on Labour Organization 


HE report on Labour Organization in 
Canada, just published by the Depart- 
ment of Labour of Canada, is the twenty- 
second in a series which began in 1911. These 
reports give statistical and other information 
as to labour unions in Canada, federations 
and other associated bodies of various kinds. 
Like those preceding the present publication 
also contains information as to organizations 
of workers other than unions, the labour press, 
trade union benefits, registration of trade 
unions, and union labels, labour in politics and 
the labour movement throughout the world. 
In this report labour organization in Canada 
is shown as falling into two classes: (1) local 
branches of international unions having most 
of their membership in the United States and 
Canada; (2) unions whose membership is 
wholly in Canada. The principal types of 
organizations, as weil as their development, 
are outlined in the present report. 


Division by Classes—The table on page 1179, 
showing the number of branches and the re- 
ported and estimated membership of the 
various classes of labour organizations in Can- 
ada at the close of 1932, with the number of 
members of each group affiliated is taken 
from the report. 


Branches and Membership of the Various 
Groups—The international craft union group 
consists of the (Canadian members of 78 
organizations, 4 less than in 1931, with 1,813 
branches in the Dominion (a decrease of 71), 
and a combined membership of 149,129 (a 
loss of 39,090). The One Big Union reported 
47 local units in Canada (a gain of 1), with 
23,340 members (a decrease of 920). The In- 
dustrial Workers of the World shows 8 
branches (a gain of 3), with 3,618 members 
(an increase of 152). The group of 29 Cana- 
dian central organizations (a gain of 4) have 
between them 701 branches (an increase of 
22), with a combined membership of 66,993 
(a gain of 9,644). There are 47 independent 
unions (10 more than in 1931), with a com- 
bined membership of 15,496 (a gain of 3,847). 
The National Catholic group consists of 109 
syndicates (a loss of 12), the combined mem- 
bership being 25,000 (a decrease of 151). 

A computation of these figures indicates 
that there were in Canada at the close of 
1932 a total of 2,725 trade union branches 
(a loss of 47) with a combined reported and 
estimated membership of 283,576, a decrease 
of 26,968. 


Percentage of Trade Unionists and Organ- 
ized Wage Earners to Population—According 
to the 1931 census, trade unionists represent 
about 2:7 per cent of the population; adding 
99,054 members comprised in non-trade union 
associations, whose names appear in a section 
of this report, organized wage-earners in Can- 
ada at the close of 1932 represented approxi- 
mately 3-6 per cent of the population. 

Membership Divided by Groups of Indus- 
tries—-The accompanying chart, the figures 
for which are taken from the report, indicates 
the fluctuations which have occurred in the 
standing of organized labour in the Dominion 
for the past twenty-two years, the period 
covered by these annual reports. The division 
by groups of industries of the 283,576 trade 
union members in Canada is shown in another 
chart, the particulars of which are as fol- 
lows :-— 

Railroad employees, 75,402 members, or 
26-59 per cent of the total; 


Public employees, personal service and 
amusement trades, 29,604 members, or 10°44 
per cent; 


Building trades, 27,901, or 9°84 per cent; 

Mining and quarrying, 24,672, or 8°70 per 
cent; 

Other transportation and navigation trades, 
20,954, or 7:39 per cent; 

Metal trades, 12,850, or 4°36 per cent; 

Clothing, boot and shoe trades, 12,291, or 
4-33 per cent; 

Printing and paper making trades, 11,644, 
or 4:10 per cent; 

All other trades and general labour, 68,760, 
or 24:25 per cent. 


Unions Having Large Memberships—There 
are thirteen organizations in the Dominion 
having 5,000 or more members and among 
them they represent a total Canadian trade 
union membership of 118,182, comprised in 
1,008 local branches; approximately 42 per 
cent of the total membership and about 37 
per cent of the total trade union branches. 


Trade Union Branches by Provinces—The 
division by provinces of the 2,725 branch 
unions of all classes in the Dominion is as 
follows: Ontario, 1,022; Quebec, 484; British 
Columbia, 273; Alberta, 271; Saskatchewan, 
201; Manitoba, 184; Nova Scotia, 157; New 
Brunswick, 121; Prince Edward Island, 12. 


Trade Union Membership in Canadian 
Cities—There are 29 cities in the Dominion, 


the same number as recorded in 1931, which 
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have not less than 20 local branches of the 
various classes of labour organizations repre- 
sented in Canada. These localities contain 
about 55 per cent of the local branch unions 
in the Dominion and with their 1,159 report- 




























Number 
Classes of Labour of Main Local | Member- 
Organizations, Organi- | Branches| ships 
zations 
Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada— 
International craft organi- 

DAGIOUS: Gite nen Sess ote es 61 1,417 119,119 
Canadian central bodies... 3 76 3,333 
Directly chartered unions.}.......... 46 4,812 

64 1,530 127, 264 
All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour— 
One Big Union (a)........ 1 47 23,340 
Canadian central 
Bodiesteet es swat 11 313 22,943 
Directly chartered 
UNIONS saan Wai tetie ey leis ete ae 41 4,073 
12 401 50,356 
National Catholic Unions... 1 109 25,000 
Workers’ Unity League of 
Canada (b)— 
Lumber Workers’ In- 
dustrial Union...... 1 30 7,000 
Mine Workers’ Union 
of. CanaGabea.t nse 1 at 3,000 
Industrial Union of 
eedle Trades 
Workers....cn eee tol ne oe oe (c) 2,500 
3 45 12,500 
Other Canadian central 
Bodies: & Laces heres ee ores 10 180 19,332 
Independent local units......}-........- {47 15,496 
id 
Unaffiliated International 
Unions— 
Railway organizations 5 360 24,095 
Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of 
America (d)...... 1 1 15 5,000 
Industrial Workers of 
the World sense. 1 8 3,618 
Other international 
organizations (e).... 11 21 915 
18 404 33, 628 
All Canadian organizations.. 28 857 107,489 
All international organiza- 
tions. (Comprising inter- 
national craft organiza- 
tions affiliated with the 
Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, One Big 
Union, and unaffiliated in- 
ternational organizations.) 80 1,868 176, 087 
Grand Totals..... 108 2, 725 283 ,576 


(a) Has one local union in San Francisco, California, U.S.A., 
with 372 members. . 

(b) Other affiliated industrial unions include furniture 
workers, boot and shoe workers, fur dressers, food workers, 
fishermen, relief camp workers, domestic servants, cleaners 
and dyers, membership figures for which are not available. 

(c) Membership for 1931, figures not supplied for 1932. — 

(d) During 1933 affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. ‘ . 

(e) Affiliated directly with the American Federation of 
Labor but not with the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 


ing branches represent approximately about 
the same percentage of the total reporting 
branches. The local branch unions in these 
29 cities contain nearly 44 per cent of the 
total trade union membership of 283,576 in 
Canada as reported from headquarters of the 
central organizations or as secured from other 
reliable sources. 

Montreal occupies first place in the list of 
cities, and including the National Catholic 
unions, has 197 local branches of all classes, 
125 of which reported 27,741 members; 
Toronto stands second with 151 branches, 116 
of which reported 23,498 members; Winnipeg 
ranks third with 112 branches, 74 of which 
reported 9,284 members; Vancouver is fourth 
with 105 branches, 88 of which reported 12,442 
members, and Calgary stands fifth with 73. 
branches, 58 of which reported 4,325 members. 
The remaining 24 cities in order of number 
of branches are: Edmonton, 70 branches, 55 
reporting 4,533 members; Quebec, including 
the National Catholic unions, has 66 branches, 
48 reporting 5,913 members; Ottawa, 61 
branches, 53 reporting 4,076 members; Hamil- 
ton, 57 branches, 46 reporting 3,274 members; 
London, 53 branches, 44 reporting 3,334 mem- 
bers; Saint John, 43 branches, 29 reporting 
1,929 members; Victoria, 43 branches, 33 re- 
porting 1,840 members; Regina, 43 branches, 
36 reporting 1,522 members; Halifax, 39 
branches, 28 reporting 1,643 members; Sas- 
katoon, 37 branches, 29 reporting 1,845 mem- 
bers; Windsor, 32 branches, 26 reporting 1,501 
members; Sherbrooke, including the National 
Catholic unions, has 31 branches, 28 reporting 
887 members; Moncton, 29 branches, 23 re- 
porting 2,359 members; Moose Jaw, 29 
branches, 25 reporting 1,440 members; Leth- 
bridge, 28 branches, 27 reporting 1,542 mem- 
bers; Port Arthur, 28 branches, 20 reporting 
1,526 members; Fort William, 28 branches, 21 
reporting 872 members; St. Thomas, 26 
branches, 22 reporting 1,346 members; Bran- 
don, 24 branches, 22 reporting 834 members; 
North Bay, 23 branches, 20 reporting 1,489 
members; Stratford, 22 branches, 17 reporting 
1.279 members; Three Rivers, including the 
National Catholic unions, has 21 branches, 
18 reporting 1,155 members; Brantford, 20 
branches, 16 reporting 565 members; Kingston, 
20 branches, 12 reporting 389 members. 

There are 14 branch unions out of a total 
of 2,101 in the Dominion which reported with 
1,000 members or more, 5 less than the num- 
ber in this class in 1931, the reporting branch 
with the largest following having 2,857 mem- 
bers. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.— 
This organization, which is the recognized 
head of the internationally organized Cana- 
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dian workers, was originally formed in 1873, 
but did not actually function until 1886. In 
all matters pertaining to legislation the Trades 
and Labour Congress is acknowledged as the 
representative of organized labour in Canada 
by the American Federation of Labor, as well 
as 60 of the more important international 
bodies and 3 purely Canadian central organi- 
zations, having affiliated the whole of their 
respective memberships by paying to the 
Congress the regular per capita tax. The 
Congress also has under direct charters 
two provincial federations of labour, 38 trades 
and labour councils and 46 local unions, the 
total membership being 127,264. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour—This 
body came into existence at a meeting of 
-representatives of national unions held in 
Montreal in March, 1927, replacing the Cana- 
dian Federation of Labour, an organization 
which was established in 1902. The Congress 
has in affiliation the One Big Union, classified 
as an International union by having one local 
union in the United States, 11 Canadian cen- 
tral organizations, as well as 41 directly 
chartered unions and 14 labour councils, the 
total membership being 50,728. 


The One Big Union—The 0O.B.U., as this 
organization is commonly called and which 
is referred to above, had its inception at a 
conference held in Calgary, Alberta, in March, 
1919. At the outset the new body attracted 
many members to its ranks, the reported 
membership at the close of 1919 being 41,150, 
comprised in 101 local units. The general 
secretary of the One Big Union reported that 
at the close of 1932 the organization had 47 
local units in Canada, and a rank and file 
unit in the United States, the combined mem- 
bership of which was 23,712. 


Amalgamated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia. 
—This organization was formed on June 19, 
1932, by coal miners who seceded from the 
United Mine Workers of America. The first 
miner’s union to be established in this locality 
was the Provincial Workmen’s Association in 
1879. Since that time a number of local 
organizations have been formed, while the 
United Mine Workers of America, the One 
Big Union and the Mine Workers Union of 
Canada have extended their jurisdiction into 
Nova Scotia. At the close of 1932 the Amal- 
gamated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia had 
a merabership of 7,801, comprised in 21 local 
unions. 

Industrial Workers of the World—The In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, referred to as 
the I.W.W., was formed in 1905 in direct 
opposition to the trade union movement as 


represented by the American Federation of 
Labor, and having as its objective the 
abolition of the wage system. The juris- 
diction of the I.W.W. was extended into Can- 
ada prior to 1911, the year in which the first 
of these reports were published, but the locals 
of this organization did not make much head- 
way and in 1915 finally passed out of exist- 
ence. In 1922 the I.W.W. re-established a 
branch in Vancouver but up to the present 
the membership has not increased very 
rapidly. By a referendum vote of the mem- 
bership which took place early in 1932, a 
Canadian administration for the I.W.W. was 
established with headquarters in Port Arthur. 
According to returns received from the Cana- 
dian office the reported membership in the 
Dominion at the close of 1932 was 3,618, 
comprised in 8 local unions. . 


National Catholic Unions—The advent of 
these unions took place in 1901, and with a 
view of co-ordinating their activities, the 
Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada 
was later established. There are a small 
number of members of the National Catholic 
unions resident in Ottawa but there are no 
local unions outside the Province of Quebec. 
At the close of 1932, the Federation had a 
membership of 25,000 comprised in 102 local 
unions and 7 study circles. 


Workers’ Unity League of Canada—The 
League which was organized in 19380, has for 
its function the organization of industrial 
labour unions. In the 1931 issue of the Report 
on Labour Organization in Canada it was 
stated that the Workers’ Unity League was 
the Canadian Section of the Red International 
of Labour Unions with headquarters in Mos- 
cow, but during 1932 this affiliation is stated 
by the officials of the League to have ter- 
minated. At the close of 1932, according to 
the report, this organization had three central 
bodies in affiliation with a combined member- 
ship of 12,500, viz., The Industrial Union of 
Needle Trades Workers of Canada, The Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada, and the Lumber 
Workers’ Industrial Union of Canada. In 
addition to the above mentioned central 
bodies, the League has a number of directly 
chartered branches. 


Other Canadian Central Labour Bodies — 
In addition to the organizations previously 
referred to there is another important group 
of organizations whose jurisdiction is confined 
exclusively to the Dominion. At the close 
of the year there were 27 such central labour 
bodies, 2 more than the number recorded in 
1931. The Amalgamated Mine Workers of 
Nova Scotia; The Canadian Association of 
Seamen, and the Native Brotherhood of 
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British Columbia appear for the first time, 
while the Federated Seafarers’ Union of Can- 
ada passed out of existence. In addition to 
the organizations in affiliation with the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada and the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour, reference to 
which has been made previously, there are 
13 other organizations, 3 of which are affiliated 
with the Workers’ Unity League. The com- 
bined membership of the 27 Canadian central 
bodies at the close of the year was 66,199 
comprised in 701 local unions. 


Federations and Other Delegate Bodies— 
The plan of labour organization as developed 
on the North American continent by various 
craft unions provides for the establishment 
of certain delegate bodies known as feder- 
ations, district councils and trades and labour 
councils, each of which has its own particular 
function. All of these delegate organizations 
are composed of local branch unions having 
affliation with some central organizing body. 
In addition to contributing the funds neces- 
sary to meet the expenses of the parent organi- 
zations, many local branches assist in the 
maintenance of a federation or district council, 
and in some cases to both, as well as to a 
trades and labour council. The non-sectarian 
unions have 51 federations, 52 district coun- 
cils and 54 trades and labour councils, par- 
ticulars of which are given in their respective 
chapters. The structure of the railroad em- 
ployees’ organizations also makes provision 
for the creation of committees to deal with 
matters affecting working conditions on the 
several railways on which they have members 
employed, such committees of which there 
are 106 in Canada, being composed of dele- 
gates from the local lodges of the respective 
brotherhoods. In addition to these adjust- 
ment committees four of the railroad brother- 
hoods have what are called legislative boards, 
which total 36, the special duty of which are 
to safeguard the interests of railwaymen in 
legislative matters, and for which purpose 
they maintain representatives in Ottawa. 


According to the Report on Labour Organi- 
zation in Canada, the American Federation of 
Labour is the most representative labour 
organization on the North American conti- 
nent. There were at the close of 1932, so far 
as the Department was able to secure infor- 
mation, 154 central national and international 
eraft organizations and 3 subordinate bodies 
of main unions operating on this continent, 
the subordinate bodies and 106 of the main 
organizations being in affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labour. Of the 
Affiliates of the A. F. of L., 70 have branches 
or members in Canada, and the Federation 
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itself having directly chartered unions in the 
Dominion makes 71. Seven craft organiza- 
tions not identified with the Federation, the 
One Big Union, and the Industrial Workers of 
the World have branches in Canada, making 
in all 80 international bodies operating in the 
Dominion, 4 less than recorded in 1981. 


The combined reported membership of trade 
unionists in the United States and other 
countries (outside of Canada) in which the 
above mentioned organizations operate is 
2,797,101 of which it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 2,600,000 are in affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labour. 


Organzations of Workers Throughout the 
World—In addition to the information pub- 
lished in the report in regard to the numerical 
standing of international and Canadian organi- 
zations, figures are given showing the strength 
of organized Jabour in 68 other countries, the 
aggregate for the 70 countries enumerated 
being 48,847,898. Particulars concerning the 
International Federation of Trade Unions and 
affiliated organizations are also recorded. 
Mention is made of the Labour and Socialist 
International, which works in close co-opera- 
tion with the International Federation of 
Trade Unions; the Third or Communist In- 
ternational; the Red International of Labour 
Unions, and the International Red Aid. In 
this section of the report is also recorded 
the membership of the British Trade Union 
Congress together with the names and mem- 
bership of the various organizations of which 
it is composed. The chapter closes with par- 
ticulars concerning the fifty-second annual 
convention of the American Federation, its 
membership for the past twenty years and 
present officers. 


Labour in Poliiics—The report gives a brief 
account of the development of independent 
political action on the part of labour in Can- 
ada since it was first proposed in 1887 at the 
annual convention of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada held in Hamilton, Ont. 
On August 1, 1932, the Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation was brought into existence 
at a meeting in Calgary, Alta., of delegates 
representing Labour, Farmer and Socialist 
groups in five provinces, viz., Ontario, Mani- 


toba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and _ British 
Columbia. The purpose of the new body is 


the establishment in the Dominion of a co- 
operative commonwealth in which production, 
distribution and exchange would be regulated 
to supply human needs and not for profit. 
A list of Labour members of Parliament and 
of Provincial Legislatures is shown in the 
report. 
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Trade Union Benefits—The report contains 
a chapter dealing with the payment for bene- 
fits by labour organizations during the year 
1932. Of the 29 Canadian central organiza- 
tions 11 reported disbursements for benefits 
of $37,872.73, a decrease of $37,568.08 as com- 
pared with 1931. Of the 80 international 
organizations with branches in Canada, 59 
reported having made expenditures for bene- 
fits, payments on account of death benefits 
being made during 1932 by 54, strike by 30, 
sick and accident by 19, old age pensions by 
18, unemployed and travelling by 10 and other 
benefits by 12. 

The total expenditures for benefits in Can- 
ada and other parts of the jurisdiction of the 
respective central international organizations 
which reported, amounted to $25,952,210, a 
decrease of $904,664, as compared with the 
disbursements by 59 organizations in 1981. 
The outlay for the various benefits was as 
follows :— 


Death benefits. . .. $13,999,890 
Unemployed and __ travelling 

benefits, . 430,296 
Strike benefits, . Ki 824,877 
Sick and accident benefits. . 1,811,617 


Old age pensions and other 


benefits. . 8,885,530 


Besides the amounts which may have been 
received from headquarters of the interna- 
tional organizations, 646 of the local branch 
unions in Canada made payments to their 
own members, as did also 115 branches of 
Canadian bodies, 20 independent units, and 
49 National Catholic unions, the total dis- 


bursements for the year 1932 being $640,250, 
an increase of $97,059 as compared with the 
disbursements for benefits by 708 local branch 
unions in the previous year. The total pay- 
ments by all classes of local unions on account 
of the benefits mentioned were as follows:— 


Death beneiits.. ¢. re. . $ 79,079 
Unemployed benefits. . 266,303 
Strike benefits... .. 95,133 
Sick and accident benefits. . 137,009 
Other. benefits. . 62,726 


Non-Trade Union Associations —Besides the 
trade unions whose names are printed in the 
report there are in the Dominion a number 
of associations of wage-earners, which, though 
not identified with the labour movement, are 
considered to be of sufficient importance to 
justify their names being published in the 
present volume. The three principal groups 
are made up of associations of school teachers, 
Government employees, and commercial travel- 
lers, all of which have large followings. With 
the explanation that the associations discussed 
are not to be confused with the regularly con- 
stituted labour organizations, a chapter is In- 
cluded giving particulars of such known 
bodies, of which there are 120, the combined 
reported membership being 99,054. 

In addition to the various trade union and 
non-trade union bodies referred to in the 
present issue of Labour Organization in Can- 
ada there are a number of unemployed work- 
ers’ organizations in existence throughout the 


Dominion, but no information has been 
furnished to the Department by such 
organizations. 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada 


The convention of the Federation of Cath- 
olic Workers of Canada was held at Montreal, 
November 18-19, 1933, President Osias Filion 
presiding. In addressing the delegates, Hon. 
C. J. Arcand, Minister of Labour of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, intimated that it was not 
the intention of the government to pass any 
act which would result in the restriction of 
personal liberty. He declared himself in 
favour of the legalization of industrial agree- 
ments, and urged labour leaders to impress 
the workers with the importance of such a 
measure. 

Mr. G. Tremblay, Deputy Minister of 
Labour of the Province of Quebec, also spoke 
on the legalization of industrial agreements, 
pointing out its advantages, among which 
would be the elimination of differences be- 
tween employers and employees; the estab- 
lishment of a uniform basis for estimating 


costs, the prevention of strikes, and the bring- 
ing of employers and workers closer together. 

Others to address the delegates were MM. 
Albert Rioux, president of the Catholic 


Union of Farmers; G. Saint-Onge; J. A. 
Francoeur; Rev. George Cote; Rev. Father 
Roy, O.M.I., general chaplain of the Asso- 


ciation of Catholic Young Workers. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following :— 

Condemning the principles of the Canadian 
Co-operative Commonwealth, at the same 
time pledging the Federation to a program 
for social re-establishment drawn up by a 
body of sociologists; 

Asking the government to aid municipalities 
having a public electric system, in order to 
bring down its price to the consumer; 

Protesting against the amendment to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act which deprives 
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injured unemployed workmen on relief work 
of the benefits of the Act; 

Favouring the Back-to-the-land movement; 

Favouring an amendment to the Lord’s 
Day Observance Act forbidding Jews to work 
on Sundays; 

A schedule of fair wages approved by the 
Minister of Labour to be inserted in all con- 
struction contracts aided by government 
grant under the Public Assistance Act; 

An amendment to the Professional Syndi- 
cates Act so that the funds of a dissolved 
Catholic union may revert to the diocesan 
authorities to be used in the best interest 
of the Catholic labour movement; 

That the Government adopt a system of 
social insurance, and in the meantime adopt 
the Dominion Old Age Pensions scheme; 


Extension of the Moratorium Act for an- 
other year; 

That identification cards be made compul- 
sory for workers and voters; 


Improvement in labour camps with regard 
to juvenile unemployed, a chaplain for each 
camp to be appointed; 

Extension of lien period granted employees 
under the Workmen’s Lien Act to six months; 


That the Dominion Government decline to 
support any proposed immigration scheme; 

The three-shift system in certain under- 
takings with one day off a week. 

Officers elected were: President, Osias Filion; 
first vice-president, A. Bussiére; second vice- 
president, G. A. Gagnon; secretary, Rene 
Benard. 


United Mine Workers of America, District 26 


The annual convention of the United Mine 
Workers of America, District 26, was held at 
Truro, N.S., October 30 to November 4, 1933, 
with approximately eighty delegates in attend- 
ance. President Morrison, in his opening ad- 
dress referred to the trying times through 
which the organization had passed since the 
last convention, due to some extent to the 
formation of a dual organization necessitating 
a complete reorganization of the whole Dis- 
trict with the exception of sub-district No. 3, 
which remained intact. The president referred 
to the severe loss sustained by the District in 
the sudden passing of William P. Delaney, 
who had been secretary-treasurer since 1926. 


He stated that the Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Corporation had notified the District 
officers that they wished to re-open the con- 
tract for the purpose of revising the rates, 
this in accordance with the provisions of the 
agreement which became effective February 1, 
1933, and expires January 31, 1934 (Laxsour 
GazettE, August, 1932, page 913; February, 
1933, page. 227). In regard to coal operations, 
the president was of the opinion that there 
was some improvement, due in a measure to 
the National Recovery Act in the United 
States, wages having increased across the line 
to the extent that competition in the Mont- 
real market is more favourable to operators 
in Nova Scotia. While voicing appreciation 
for certain social legislation, President Mor- 
rison pointed out the need for unemployment 
insurance, a shorter week day and certain 
amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
and Coal Mines Regulation Acts. 


Vice-president P. G. Muise emphasized the 
need of a wider market in Canada for Cana- 


dain coal in order to alleviate unemployment 
among coal miners. He quoted a four-point 
program adopted by the Associated Boards of 
Trade at a recent session, proposing (1) con- 
tinuance of the 1932 Government coal sub- 
ventions; (2) establishment of a quota system 
for the production of the Nova Scotia coal 
trade; (3) authorization by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for a substantial rail order; (4) adop- 
tion of an effective dumping clause prohibiting 
importation of foreign coal into Canada, 

President Morrison explained negotiations 
with the Dominion Steel and Coal Corpora- 
tion and the Cumberland Coal Company which 
resulted in having the present contract con- 
tinue in force for another year. 

International secretary-treasurer Kennedy 
addressed the delegates on the working out of 
the National Recovery Act in so far as it af- 
fected coal miners. He believed that increased 
wages in the United States should have a good 
effect in Nova Scotia; and that competition 
would not be so keen as before the enactment 
of the N.R.A. 

The Policy Committee recommended: (1) 
the establishment of an educational program; 
(2) the appointment of an international or- 
ganizer for the District; (3) the continuing 
of the present wage scale; (4) that wage re- 
ductions be not discussed with operators in 
District 26; (5) that contracts signed with 
other operators be similar to the contract with 
the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation and 
Cumberland Rail and Coal Company; (6) 
the extending of the coal market in order to 
give the miners of Nova Scotia work all the 
year round; (7) the appointment of an inde- 
pendent umpire to settle grievances between 
United Mine Workers employees and railroad 
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men in Glace Bay shops, the same procedure 
to apply to apply to the question of timber 
in Springhill. 

In reply to a letter sent by Vice-president 
Muise to the Hon. W. A. Gordon, Minister 
of Labour, advising that the Receivers and 
Liquidators of the Acadia Coal Company had 
suggested closing the mines due to lack of 
capital unless men accepted a reduction in 
wages, the Minister advised that the matter 
was one that should be taken up with the 
Provincial authorities owing to provincial in- 
tervention in a similar dispute at Sydney 
Mines. 

Resolutions were adopted recommending as 
follows :— 

Extension of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to cover checkweighers. 

Hospital accommodation for tuberculosis 
patients with treatment free of charge. 

That company officials compensate track- 
layers when required to work in pools of water. 

Curtailment of the expenses of maintaining 
District 26. 

That the special rate be restored to car 
shunters, box car trimmers and other car trim- 
mers at mines of Springhill. 

A minimum of ten dollars per week for in- 
jured workmen under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, and amendment of the Act to 
provide for hernia cases; also that claims be 
heard by the Board within thirty days. 

Drawing the attention of the Mines Depart- 
ment to the practice of having engineers do 


other work than attend to their engines on. 
idle days. 

A system of dentistry in the schools. 

Suitable employment, clear of the coal face, 
for the older miners until time to retire on a 
pension. 

Repairs to the company houses in New 
Waterford, failing which application to be 
made for an injunction against the collection 
of rents. 

That the company provide a motor am- 
bulance in a central place with man in charge. 

A 20 per cent increase for back shift con- 
tract work, same to be inserted in next con- 
tract. 

Instructing District officers and Board mem- 
bers to write a new constitution for District 
26 and that same be submitted to local unions 
and endorsed at next regular convention. 

Legislation providing for six-hour work-day- 

Fifty per cent reduction in rent of company 
houses, and cancellation of arrears for rent 
and coal. 

Pledging support to the District officers and 
opposing a referendum vote to decide what 
organization shall control the District. 

Payment of time and a half for overtime 
and double time for Sundays and Statutory 
holidays for all classes of surface labour 
(other than men on continuous shifts). 


A datal rate of six dollars per day. 
The next convention will be held in Truro, 


NS. 


THE TOLPUDDLE MARTYRS 


Trade Union Movement to Commemorate Early Pioneers 


T the recent Trades Union Congress in 
Britain, plans were submitted for carry- 
ing out the resolution of the Congress of 
1932 “to place on record its deep appreciation 
of the service rendered by the Tolpuddle 
Martyrs to trade unionism and to humanity ” 
by celebrating the centenary of their martyr- 
dom and “to arrange for a national demon- 
stration in keeping with the character and 
devotion of these pioneer stalwarts.” 


In moving the above resolution, the Rt. 
Hon. J. R. Clynes said: “The organization 
which I represent at this Congress thought it 
proper some time ago to bring before your 
notice the resolution now on the paper in 
order that the whole Trades Union Movement 
might later be led to pay homage to the 
memory of men who nearly 100 years ago 
faced great perils and distresses and endured 
physical privations, punishment and_ banish- 


ment for the cause of Trade Unionism. 
Sk? 5 ey OF, ta: The whole Movement should be 
invited and inspired to hold meetings, to have 
marches, to organize and carry through demon- 
strations, and thereby bring to the notice of 
the younger workers now living the sacrifices 
tbat were made by those who had to win the 
liberty, which, as I say, we now enjoy. It is 
with that view in mind that I trust the General 
Souncil will wholeheartedly undertake the 
service of reminding the Movement during 
the year and during the next of the fact that 
our liberties were not received as a gift from 
the great and from the powerful, but they 
were won by martyrs whose memory deserves 
to be kept in reverence by all of us who now 
enjoy the fruits of the labours which they 
expended.” 


Because the story of the martyrs is of special 
interest in Canada, it will be outlined here. 


DerceMBeER, 1£33 


The Tolpuddle Martyrs were six agricultural 
labourers living near the village of Tolpuddle 
in Dorsetshire, who, when their weekly wages 
had been progressively reduced from 9s. to 8 
and 7 and then were likely to be reduced to 
6s., took the lead in forming an agricultural 
labourers’ union in November, 1833, “ to main- 
tain the wages of farm servants.” In other 
counties where agricultural labourers had 
joined the Grand National Consolidated 
Trades Union, with headquarters in London 
and at the height of its power, wages were 
about 10s. This encouraged the labourers in 
Tolpuddle and about Dorchester, and a small 
union was formed, the members binding them- 
selves to secrecy by an oath of initiation and 
special ritual. Membership in a trade union 
was not unlawful at this time, but the em- 
ployers sought to break up the union by hav- 
ing recourse to the Unlawful Oaths Act, 1797. 
Placards were posted in February, 1834, re- 
minding the labourers of the Unlawful Oaths 
Act and of the possible penalty of transporta- 
tion. Three days later the six men were ar- 
rested. The judge directed the jury, who were 
all farmers or millers, to find the accused men 
cuilty if they were satisfied that an oath or 
an obligation tantamount to an oath had been 
administered. On March 19, 1834, they were 
sentenced to the maximum penalty of trans- 
portation for seven years “as an example to 
others.” 

The leader, George Loveless, made the fol- 
lowing statement on hearing the sentence pre- 
nounced: “My lord, if we have violated any 
law, it was not done intentionally. We have 
injured no man’s reputation, character, person 
or property. We were uniting together to pre- 
serve ourselves, our wives and our children 
from utter degradation and starvation. We 
challenge any man or number of men to prove 
that we have acted or intended to act different 
from the above statement.” 


In spite of the protests against the sentence 
by persons of all classes, the sentence was 
carried out and the “six men of Dorset’ were 
taken to Australia, five near Sydney and 
George Loveless to Tasmania. The agitation 
increased in England, however, and in March, 
1836, a free pardon was granted but there was 
delay in carrying it out. George Loveless re- 
turned home in June, 1837, his brother James, 
Thomas Standfield and his son John with 
James Brine returning in March, 1838. The 
sixth “martyr,’? James Hammett, sailed for 
England only in August, 1838. 

The “Dorchester Labourers’ Fund” had 
been built up to pay the costs of the com- 
mittee working for their release. From this 
fund, increased by the proceeds of a pamphlet 
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written by George Loveless on his return, 
five small farms were bought for five of the 
men, the sixth, James Hammeit, resuming his 
work in Tolpuddle. But in 1844, the Love- 
lesses, Standfields and James Brine, with their 
families, sailed for New York on their way 
to Western Ontario where they teok up farms 
near the present city of London. They made 
an agreement among themselves not to reveal 
the past, and it was only in 1912 that the Cana- 
dian end of this story became known. In 
1912, the Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson unveiled 
a memorial arch erected before the little 
Methodist Chapel in Tolpuddle where George 
Loveless used to preach. 


Interest in the story of these early Trade 
Unionists has been revived both in Britain 
and Canada by the approaching centenary 
anniversary of their prosecution. The British 
Trades Union Congress is to be held in 1934 
in Weymouth, in Dorset, and plans are going 
forward to commemorate in permanent form 
the contribution of the “Six Men of Dorset ” 
to the development of Trade Unionism. One 
of the proposals made is the erection of six 
cottages for aged farm labourers. 


In Canada, the Trades and Labour Congress 
has been asked by some Trade Unions to take 
part in the commemoration of the centennial 
of the Tolpuddle Martyrs, five of whom have 
given numerous descendants to Canada, most 
of them living in or near London and St. 
Mary’s in western Ontario. The Hamilton 
and District Trades and Labour Council 
adopted a resolution moved on November 3 
last by Humphrey Mitchell, M.P., to ask the 
Trades and Labour Congress to raise a fund 
for a suitable memorial at London where 
James Loveless and the younger Standfield 
are buried. The older martyrs, George Love- 
less and Thomas Standfield, are buried at Sil- 
oam, a few miles from London, while the 
grave of the youngest, James Brine, is in St. 
Mary’s. 


ri 


The National Council on Compensation In- 
surance (US.A.), in a circular to member 
companies, has announced that it is filing a 
proposal with State supervising authorities 
and with various independent boards and 
bureaus to eliminate schedule rating in work- 
men’s compensation risks. Schedule rating, 
in fixing a rate, considers primarily certain 
specific mechanical safeguards, whereas ex- 
perience rating takes into account the acci- 
dent history of an individual risk over a 
term of years. Both schedule rating and ex- 
perience rating have been in use for a num- 
ber of years. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
NOVEMBER, 1933 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


HE employment situation at the end of 

November was reported by the superin- 

tendents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows :— 

Practically all farming activities in the 
Maritimes were completed, but farmers were 
engaged in bringing large quantities of pro- 
duce to the city markets. Fishing was again 
retarded by stormy weather. There was con- 
siderable improvement noted in logging in New 
Brunswick, but in Nova Scotia conditions in 
this line were quiet, as only a few pulpwood 
contractors were placing small gangs of men 
in the woods. Mines in the New Glasgow 
area operated from five to six days per week, 
with the exception of some collieries closed, 
owing to a dispute over general wage reduc- 
tions; those in Cape Breton and_ vicinity 
worked from one to four days per weck. 
Manufacturers of confectionery and food 
stuffs reported business fair, oil companies a 
reduction in output due to the advanced win- 
ter season, potteries and car works idle, wood- 
working factories and steel companies, for the 
most part, busier, the condition in the latter 
industry due to an order for 2,800 tons of 
steel rods for the British market which will 
provide employment for some hundred 
workers for a considerable period and be a 
welcome addition to work already available. 
Sawmills were being prepared in anticipation 
of increased activity during the winter months. 
Building construction, except at Saint John, 
was slack. Highways departments still em- 
ployed a large number of workers on general 
repair, new and maintenance work. Freight 
traffic was good, passenger fair. Retail trade 
showed improvement with the approach of the 
Christmas season. There was a continued 
steady demand for charworkers and domestics 
in the Women’s Division. 

November proved a quiet month for farm- 
ing in the province of Quebec, but showed a 
heavy increase in logging placements: In 
Rouyn, where the industry was at its best, 
2,000 men were already at work. Hull, Quebec, 
Sherbrooke and Three Rivers also shared in 
the improvement shown. Mining remained 
unchanged, it being reported from Rouyn that 
about 2,000 men were employed in the mines 
and on prospects. Factories were busy at 
Hull, but in Montreal lessened activity was 
reported in the clothing industry and boots 
and shoes. Textiles were fair, but rubber 
quiet. Quebec city factories with the excep- 


tion of furs, were not so busy as desired. In 
Sherbrooke, conditions were satisfactory, and 
at Three Rivers, normal, two pulp establish- 
ments there having started machines which 
have been idle for some time. Building con- 
struction was slack, except at Hull, Rouyn 
and Noranda, where some important construc- 
tion was being carried on. The city of Mont- 
real continued to employ a large number of 
men on unemployment relief work. With the 
close of navigation near, shipping was busy at 
Montreal and Three Rivers. Approaching 
holidays also benefited trade, although collec- 
tions were slow. There was a good demand 
for women workers in all cities of the prov- 
ince, but there was also a large number of 
applicants ready for all work offered. 


Other than a few calls for chore men for 
the winter, there was little activity in farming 
in the province of Ontario. Movement of 
labour in the logging industry was somewhat 
handicapped by trade disputes, although at 
Sudbury approximately 1,200 men were en- 
gaged in the camps. Pulpwood cutters were 
in demand, but while there were still plenty 
of unemployed applicants, very few of them 
were experienced in this line. Mining activi- 
ties were brisk, and although there was no call 
for extra labourers, production was being car- 
ried on at the maximum. There was little 
variation shown in manufacturing throughout 
the province. The employment gains made 
during the past six months were being held 
and future prospects of staff expansion were 
much better than at the corresponding time 
last year. This more favourable outlook was 
particularly noticeable at Sault Ste. Marie, 
where a steel corporation was planning to re- 
open its rail mill within a few days. This 
would mean hiring a number more of their 
former employees, some of the men talready 
at work drawing, during November, their first 
pay cheque in two years’ time. Seasonal ac- 
tivity was also reported elsewhere by firms 
engaged in the manufacture 6f small electrical 
appliances and other articles for the Christmas 
trade. Ordinary building construction con- 
tinued slow, but various unemployment relief 
programs eased the situation by providing 
work for men on the rotatory system. This 
consisted chiefly of highway, street and sewer 
construction and municipal building designed 
as a relief measure. Issuance of snow cards 
was also made in Toronto, allocating citizens 
to various districts throughout the city for 
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temporary employment with the Works De- 
partment as snow shovellers. Trade was 
brighter due to oncoming holidays. In the 
Women’s Section more calls were registered 
for domestic service, but opportunities for 
clerical and factory help were scarce, 63 per 
cent of all female applicants in the Toronto 
office being on relief. 

Although the demand for farm help in the 
Prairie Provinces under the Assisted Plan was 
heavy, the number of persons placed so far 
was comparatively small; but more were ex- 
pected to take advantage of the Government 
offer at a later date. Prospects in logging 
looked brighter, but there were very few calls 
for men, mainly owing to weather conditions. 
This also affected the coal mining district, 
where lack of orders resulted from the con- 
tinued mild weather. Manufacturing was very 
quiet, also building construction, relief work 
continuing to be the main source of employ- 
ment available. Trade was only fair. More 
applicants registered for work in the Women’s 
Section, but a decline was reported in the 
number of orders received, although a slightly 
greater number of domestics found household 
employment outside the city. 


There was practically no call for farm hands 
in British Columbia. Very little hired help 
was at work in the orchards, and packing 
houses had laid off most of their workers. No 
great change was reported in logging, although 
a number of men were engaged in getting out 
Christmas trees for shipment to the United 
States. Sawmills were employing a larger 
percentage of white help than in previous 
years, but wages paid were very low. Shingle 
mills continued to run mostly on half time. 
In the Alberni district, fair catches of herring 
were reported, these fish being taken for re- 
duction plants. Mining was more active. Very 
little building construction was in evidence, 
but relief work on highways, parks, and in 
National Defence camps continued. Shipping 
and longshore work at New Westminster was 
more slack, while at Prince Rupert a fish ship- 
ment from Alaska provided employment for 
longshoremen; conditions for these workers 
were also good at Victoria. The only positions 
calling for female help were in domestic ser- 
vice where wages offered were exceedingly low, 
thus a surplus of women applicants was re- 
ported, many of whom were applying for relief. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN OCTOBER, 1933 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on November 1 was 8,394, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 845,291 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for October was 1,734, having an aggre- 


gate membership of 148,703 persons. It should 
be understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 
ized labour, definite figures not being available 
as to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of. Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada showing the number 
of applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for vari- 
ous classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of November as Reported 
by Employers 


According to reports furnished the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by leading industrial firms 
throughout the Dominion, employment at the 
beginning of November showed its seventh 
consecutive monthly increase, the advance be- 
ing contrary to the general seasonal movement 


manifested in the years since 1920; in only 
two of these twelve years (viz., 1922 and 1928), 
had activity increased between October 1 and 
November 1, while the gain on the date under 
review considerably exceeded that noted in 
either of those years. 
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Since April 1, 19338, the trend of industrial 
employment has been consistently upward, 
resulting in the reinstatement of nearly 142,600 
persons by the co-operating employers; the 
number of workers included in these surveys 
of employment is large, but if data were avail- 
able for all industries and all employers, this 
number would be very greatly increased. The 
index (based on the 1926 average as 100) has 
risen from 76-0 at the beginning of April to 
91-3 on the date under review. This gain of 
15-3 points or 20-1 per cent in the seven 
months is in favourable contrast to the decline 
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ber 1, 19382. On:the same date in the eleven 
preceding years, the index was as follows: 
1931, 103-0; 1980, 112-9; 1929, 124-6; 1928, 
118-9; 1927, 108-8; 1926, 104-0; 1925, 98-3; 
1924, 94-1; 1923, 100-0; 1922, 97-0, and 1921, 
91-3. As already mentioned, a gain at this 
time of year is unusual, so that the index, 
after correction for seasonal factors, showed a 
larger increase than the unadjusted index, 
rising from 86-9 on October 1 to 88:4 on the 
date under review. 

Particularly important improvement occurred 
at the beginning of November in logging, the 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notre.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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of 2-8 points recorded in the corresponding 
seven months of last year, and also compares 
satisfactorily with the increases of 3-3, 5-1 
and 14-2 points indicated between April 1 
and November 1 in 1931, 1980 and 1929, re- 
spectively. In fact, the 1933 advance during 
this season of highest activity was only once 
exceeded in the years since 1920, that recorded 
in the same months of 1928 having been larger. 

The firms making returns for November 1, 
19383 (8394 in number), reported payrolls 
aggregating 845,291, compared with 836,715 in 
the preceding month. Reflecting this increase 
of nearly 8,600 persons, the index rose from 
90-4 on October 1 to 91-3 at the beginning of 
November, as compared with 84:7 on Novem- 



































1932 


increase being greater than in any other year 
on record except 1929. Mining and trade 
also reported heightened activity, also seasonal 
in character, that in the former being un- 
usually pronounced. On-~- the other hand, 
manufacturing, construction, transportation 
and communications showed _ contractions, 
which were largely seasonal. The losses in 
manufacturing and construction were on a 
smaller scale than has been customary on 
November 1 in the last twelve years. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The tendency was upward in Quebec and 


Ontario, but elsewhere losses were recorded. 
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Maritime Provinces—There was a small 
decline in employment in the Maritime Prov- 
inces on November 1, 1933; most of the loss 
took place in construction, particularly in 
highway and road work, but transportation 
was also quieter. On the other hand, manu- 
facturing (chiefly of lumber and pulp and 
paper products), mining and logging showed 
improvement, that in the two last-named be- 
ing of a seasonal nature. Returns were re- 
ceived from 586 employers, with 63,192 workers 
on their payrolls, or 499 fewer than at the be- 
ginning of October. An advance had been 
indicated on November 1, 1932, but the index 
then was a few points lower. 


Quebec—There was a further large increase 
in Quebec, where the 2,040 co-operating firms 
enlarged their staffs by 8,614 employees, bring- 
ing them to 249,704 on November 1. Logging, 
highway and building construction and trade 
reported improvement, while manufacturing, 
transportation and railway construction regis- 
tered curtailment. Within the manufacturing 
group, the leather, lumber, vegetable food, 
tobacco, electrical apparatus and iron and 
steel divisions showed contractions, that of a 


seasonal character in the wood-using industries 
being most pronounced; on the other hand, 
musical instruments, pulp and paper, textile 
and some other factories recorded heightened 
activity. Employment was in greater volume 
than on the same date in 1932, when con- 
tractions had been indicated. The experience 
of the last twelve years shows that employ- 
ment is usually, though not invariably, less 
on November 1 than on October 1, the aver- 
age change between the two dates being a de- 
cline of rather more than half a point. The 
increase of over three per cent occurring at 
the beginning of November, 1933, is therefore 
especially interesting, particularly so because 
it is the largest ever recorded at this time of 
year. In the last seven months, the movement 
in Quebec has been uniformly upward, result- 
ing in the re-employment of over 51.400 work- 
ers by the firms whose reports were tabulated, 
while the index has risen from the 1933 low 
of 73:1 on April 1 to 92-2 on the date under 
review, an advance of 19-1 points or 26-1 
per cent. In the corresponding seven months 
in 1932, a reduction of over 4,000 persons was 
reported by the co-operating firms. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(Averacg CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

102-6 83-4 92-7 101-9 83-7 
102-9 88-4 101-1 104-3 88-9 
106-8 98-4 102-2 98-5 91-1 
93-9 92-6 96-3 93-4 90-6 
96-0 96-4 99-8 98-4 98-9 
97-2 105-4 103-7 106-9 102-9 
100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 
109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 
111-1 86-3 93-8 92-8 80-6 
99-9 85-9 92-7 91-3 77-5 
93-1 86-5 91-8 88-2 78-7 
88-3 85-0 91-1 86-1 80-9 
87-8 86-0 89-5 87-6 82-7 
96-4 87-8 89-9 89-3 83-7 
96-4 86-6 89-2 90-5 83-7 
90-1 84-4 86-9 90-1 81-4 
87-8 85-3 85-1 91-6 82-8 
84-9 85-8 86-1 94-6 82-1 
86-8 83-6 84-2 91-6 77-8 
83-8 82-9 84-1 86-7 73-8 
80-1 77-8 78-8 84-4 69-7 
76-5 75-7 78-9 80-4 68-0 
76-8 74-1 79-8 80-0 67-7 
78-3 73-1 78°3 78:3 68-8 
80-3 75-4 79-5 79-2 72-2 
82-8 79-3 81-6 82-7 76-2 
89-9 83-0 85-0 85-0 81-8 
93-0 84-8 86-6 90-5 87-3 
91-5 87-0 88-1 90-7 89-2 
90-9 89-1 89-6 98-7 85-6 
90-2 92-2 91-4 94-6 84-0 

7°5 29-5 40-9 13-9 8-2 


Relative Weight of Employment by Economics 
Areas as at Nov. 1, 1933 


100-0 


Trreee ee es Ee eee 


Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Ontario—Employment again advanced in 
Ontario, this being the seventh consecutive 
gain indicated since the early spring; during 
this period of expansion, some 49,700 extra 
employees have been taken on by the firms 
furnishing data, in satisfactory contrast to 
the decline of nearly 25,900 reported in the 
same seven months of 1932. A falling-off had 
been noted on November 1 of last year as 
compared with the preceding month, and the 
index then was lower than on the date under 
review. The most marked improvement on 
November 1, 1933, was in logging and high- 
way construction, but manufacturing as a 
whole, mining, services and trade were also 
more active; within the manufacturing divi- 
sion, the iron and steel, non-ferrous metal, 
tobacco and beverage, textile, rubber and 
pulp and paper divisions were brisker, while 
leather, lumber, clay, glass and stone and 
electric current plants showed losses. Com- 
munications, transportation and railway con- 
struction also recorded contractions. A 
combined working force of 345,355 persons 
was reported by the 3,717 employers whose 


data were tabulated, and who had 338,599 on 
their payrolls in the preceding month. 

Prairie Provinces—Following six months of 
steady expansion, there was a seasonal curtail- 
ment in employment in the Prairie Provinces 
on November 1, 1933; the decline exceeded 
that noted in the autumn of 1932, but the 
index was then three points lower. Returns 
were compiled from 1,221 firms having 117,972 
employees, as against 122,948 on October 1, 
1933. Coal-mining and logging afforded con- 
siderably more employment; on the other 
hand, manufacturing, building, highway and 
railway construction and __ transportation 
showed contractions. The changes within the 
manufacturing group were generally small. 

British Columbia—Decreased employment 
was recorded by the 828 employers furnishing 
returns in British Columbia; their staffs 
aggregated 69,069 compared with 70,388 in the 
preceding month. The reduction occurred 
almost wholly in manufacturing, there being 
decided seasonal losses in food factories. 
Highway construction also showed a decline. 
On the other hand, logging and building and 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


eG0Neaaooooooooooonq0®0®~«®~«$®$®$S=S0S0Sm See 


—— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
INOW tl Lee we ee 08 BoM cy Leese res XR UB ES) Made PR rare es | fat ante ame | nese care see at 101-8 82-2 
INGiv.nely 1023 eat 100:4: cee 99-2 110-5 Te Mal Wine ea A We 90-7 85-4 
NOx te cdo eee 93-6 101-4 96-1 100-6 coh ieee tee thy 86-2 89°6 
INOVs © 1, 319252 2 ee 100-6 100-5 99-1 103-1 92-3 92-5 94:7 97-0 
INOva) 31). 1926; eee 104-7 104-3 103-4 103-6 103-6 96-8 106-1 101-6 
Nove |. (9% ie ene 109-4 123-9 109-5 113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
IN Ov; sl) 41928. Feces Ato 126-6 119-3 118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
Nove, 11920 eee 121:8 133-6 125-0 125-0 130-4 1384-9 115-8 111-6 
INGYo0o1). 1030,e- ts 112-6 135-3 115-5 124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
NOV seeks! 051) teats. 95-4 120-0 105-6 118-6 96-3 67-7 93-5 101-9 
DAE" se eLOD pee eee 88-0 100-8 99-6 108-9 91-3 83-5 92-5 91-1 
Feb eee eye 87-4 100-9 97-8 104-5 90-2 81-4 89-6 90-1 
AEE le 6 WRI a 3 Se le 89-8 101-9 97-8 96-6 90-4 80-4 88-5. 87-8 
Dill mie eimer ei tea 91:2 102-0 97-8 101-7 87-4 89-8 86-8 87-8 
NE gl yy alot se ceemee 91-1 104-0 97-5 102-5 86-9 88-3 86-1 87-6 
JUNG AHL. gh Hotton 91-7 105-6 96-8 100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 89-4 
VDA i Ieee ao 5 88-6 104-8 94-6 99-3 84-4 89-6 87-0 88-7 
VANE AS ey AR 85-5 101-0 92-3 97-6 80-6 80-0 86-0 87-9 
ODbs ene sete ae es 86-3 105-8 91-6 98-0 77-1 71-8 85-1 89-0 
OCG ey te ery 88-0 100-2 93-5 94-4 77-6 58-7 85-6 88-5 
INOW licen, te, aetrtrete cs: 84:8 98-5 92-5 94-1 77-8 62-5 84-3 87-9 
1B Toe Set eg ee Senay 85-1 95-9 91-2 92-6 76-6 63-7 82-2 85-8 
Aer Oo cen inert: 77-5 92-6 86-5 85-8 70-7 63-9 80-8 82-5 
LEGS Oe LS Ae A, de led a 76-1 88-9 84-7 85-7 70-4 67-2 77-8 81-2 
Ty EY Spe) i eee, Be Hee aes 75-8 92-3 84-4 85-5 70-8 70-5 78-0 80-5 
ihyereillie lige ie a mpc 2 Aaa 76-4 92-7 85-9 85-3 70-9 79-0 78-0 79-0 
BY IEC? och che ork 79-5 93-7 85-6 87-2 69-4 80-6 77-0 79-2 
IO Le nate ceescepete, ic 80-6 96-8 86-5 91-1 75-6 78-9 79-4 81-9 
STL MeL ete ae veers cee 81-5 99-4 87-7 91-5 77-2 80-5 80:3 83-4 
AUT Gill Rene Stange ney. ae 82-4 99-5 86-9 92-7 iD 80-9 81-7 85-2 
SODiRe tion el Monet ass 84-4 99-7 88-4 93-1 77-7 76-2 82-2 87-4 
{OX H ES ie ta) ies ik 87-3 98-3 90-9 93-2 75-4 77-6 82-3 85-9 
INOp eed saree decrees 56 86-4 94-7 91-5 95-5 79-5 76:7 81-5 85-1 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at Nov. 1, 
LOSS See eee ae A 15-0 1-4 13-0 1-4 3-0 1-2 4-1 3-1 


ee EE 


Norz.—The “Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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railway construction were rather more active. 
Employment was in greater volume than on 
November 1 of last year, when very much 
greater shrinkage had been noted. 
Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 
Employment by Cities 


Additions to staffs were registered in 


Toronto, Ottawa and Hamilton, while in 
Montreal, Quebec City, Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities, Winnipeg and 


Vancouver there were reductions. 
Montreal—Following seven months of 
uninterrupted improvement, the trend of 
employment in Montreal was downward on 
November 1, when 1,209 persons were let out 
from the staffs of the 1,149 co-operating 
firms, who employed 127,206. Manufactures, 
construction and transportation showed 
reduced activity, while there were small gains 
in wholesale trade and services. Within the 
manufacturing group, there was curtailment 
in textile, leather, tobacco and beverage, iron 
and steel and electrical apparatus plants; on 
the other hand, musical instrument works 


reported an advance. Very much greater 
declines had been noted on November 1, 


1932, and the index was then slightly lower. 

Quebec -City—Employment showed a 
further falling-off in Quebec, according to 158 
employers of 12,060 persons, compared with 
12,526 on October 1. Manufacturing indi- 
cated most of the contraction, while other 
industries on the whole recorded only minor 
changes; within the manufacturing group, the 
largest decline occurred in leather footwear 
factories. Employment as_ reported by 
employers was in less volume than on the 
same date last year, the losses then noted 
having been on a smaller scale. 


Toronto—There was a further increase in 
the number of workers on the payrolls of 
1,249 firms in Toronto, who had _ 109,886 
persons in their employ, or 792 more than in 
the preceding month. Most of the gain took 
place in manufacturing (notably in printing 
and publishing, lumber, electrical apparatus and 
non-ferrous metal plants), and in construction, 
services and trade. A decline had been 
registered at the beginning of November a 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


eee eee eee ee 
oo oSSEaESESeSa@@@@a@a@@q@QqQqqeeeeeee— Ss o—owow—mss"—,_—_—_—_—€0—€0—0—€—C_ OOOO ee ea—_ eee 





All in- Manu- : 
dustries | facturing Logging 
Nim... IS0102) gees. 5 eater 91-3 87-8 107-8 
INO, 18922. tee 055 Suet 97-0 94-9 119-1 
Now. 1, 1923 sory. 002- ee 100-0 98-7 113-0 
Nov, 10242627208. aie 94-1 91-3 129-4 
Nov: il, 1925 204 onbksoe cee 98-3 96-5 119-9 
Woy. 2, 1926. aa... 8 ahold: 104-0 102-7 99-6 
Now.) 1; 1927) 405. 0 Sees 108-8 104-9 136-3 
Now..c].,. £028: seinen ode 118-9 115-1 139-3 
Now. 1; 2920 ee... oe eee 124-6 117-2 173-3 
Nov. 11980 22-0034... gee 112-9 104-6 90-9 
Nov. ds, 20dd sess. <2) e ee 103-0 88-8 63-7 
Jane 151082e.ba2. seen ante 91-6 83-9 68-7 
Me@Ds. $a GSEs ek oe ee 89-7 85-9 68-5 
Mats. 1.. i < cicetees vos ak eee 88-7 87-0 60-6 
ADEIL: 12 hy eats 2 See oe 87-5 87-3 31-1 
May 1. ods ays Pbtaas t oareee 87-5 85-8 32-5 
June tod. vs. geerees ke 89-1 86-0 37-9 
Lyi SRS. so eGR a de eae 88-7 85-4 34-2 
AGS Ae cS samen ae ee ee 86:3 82-6 29-1 
Sep. 12.3. -4,9ne0 8 sae 86-0 83-1 26-0 
Wcts. 1s. g.chs Bata eee 86-7 84-1 28-4 
NOs 1 ...d.2c00bh oe eee 84-7 81-7 37-9 
Dee: 1... $:.<.peeacet eae 83-2 80-3 56-2 
Tames 1, 108d. .tedcas steenee 78-5 74:4 74-5 
Fob 1.) 2. e ashes eee 77-0 75-0 67-3 
Mam 12...csdns Teese oe 76-9 75-8 57-1 
Aneil 1... ...%.@mee< ss epee 76-0 76-0 35-6 
eg 1s... .y.en5<keaeeee 77-6 76-8 35-1 
une. 2.02. wy vG2? 95h eee 80-7 80-0 40-7 
ei fY bg as Wea Ree gral scr CPS 84-5 83-0 49-5 
eS Stree 87-1 85-2 48-9 
i eae. 88-5 86-8 48-3 
ee Love. casas ss Coe ee 90-4 86- 64-7 
Nawiels noes Gee. ky eee 91-3 86-5 110-3 
Relative Weight of Em- 
ployment by Industries 
as at Nov. 1, 1933. ......: 100-0 50-9 3-6 


ek Commu-| Trans- Con- f . 
Mining | nications | portation | struction Services | Trade 
102-6 89-8 102-0 85-5 80-1 92-3 
109-3 87-8 105-9 94-0 80-7 93-1 
110°3 90-4 107-9 97-7 90-6 92-4 
105-1 95-6 99-9 88-9 91-2 93-1 
101-7 97-3 103-0 94-6 93-9 99-2 
106-5 102-2 105-2 111-2 99-1 103-9 
111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 125-9 129-2 
107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 
105-1 98-1 85-6 104-8 114-4 125-7 
102-4 97-3 83-4 90-4 112-1 117-2 
101-1 95-2 81-9 83-3 114-7 113-6 
101-0 93-9 81-9 79-9 113-9 114-3 
97-9 94-1 84-3 83-2 114-7 116-2 
96-8 94-1 85-5 92-9 116-8 116-1 
95-0 93-1 85-9 93-3 119-9 115-4 
94-8 93-5 85-3 90-0 117-0 113-8 
96-5 92-9 86-3 84-4 119-4 113-1 
98-2 91-2 87-2 84-3 109-8 114-5 
101-2 89-6 84-5 77-9 106-5 115-4 
99-9 89-3 83-9 67-6 103-7 117°8 
96-9 87-5 78-3 58-5 102-2 119-6 
94-0 85-7 75-0 56-2 104-2 109-4 
94-6 85-6 74-1 56-5 102-9 107-3 
91-4 84-5 74-2 54-7 102-5 107-6 
89-9 83-7 78-9 60-8 99-9 108-6 
91-4 83-2 79-0 67-8 106-2 109-1 
93-1 84-0 80-5 78-2 111-5 111-8 
97-4 83-6 81-2 88-4 111-8 110-5 
100-4 83-8 82-5 88-4 113-8 111-8 
105-8 82-5 82-7 07-0 108-1 115-0 
109-7 81-1 81-4 94-6 107-9 115-6 
5-9 2°5 11-3 13-1 2-6 10-1 


ee at ca etre ile er 


Notse.—The “Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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year ago, but the index was then higher by 
one point. | 

Ottawa—In Ottawa, improvement was shown 
in construction, and manufacturing was also 
rather more active; the changes in the other 
groups were small. The 156 employers furnish- 
ing data reported 12,147 workers, as against 
11,854 on October 1. Employment was in 
slightly better volume than on the same date 
in 1932, when contractions had been indicated. 

Hamilton—Employment in Hamilton in- 
creased substantially on November 1, when 
the 249 co-operating firms employed 25,125 
persons, or 1,242 more than at the beginning 
of October. Manufacturing was decidedly 
brisker, chiefly in the iron and steel group, and 
construction also afforded more employment. 
A smal] gain had been reported on November 
1 of last year; the index then was nearly two 
points lower. . 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
Activity in the Border Cities showed a reduc- 
tion; 140 employers reported 9,801 persons on 
their payrolls, compared with 9,912 at the be- 
ginning of October. The decrease took place 
largely in the automobile and related indus- 
tries, in which, however, activity was generally 
greater than it had been on November 1, 1982. 
An increase had been indicated on the same 
date of a year ago, but employment was then 
decidedly below its level on November 1, 1933. 

Winnipeg—Employment in Winnipeg was 
slacker, according to 404 firms employing 
34,837 workers at the beginning of November, 
as compared with 34,585 in their last report. 
Trade reported slight seasonal advances, but 
manufacturing (particularly in iron and steel 
works), transportation and construction re- 
leased help. A greater falling-off had been 
recorded on November 1, 1932, when employ- 


TABLE IV.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (Average 1926=100) 








1Relative| Nov. 1 Oct.1, | Nov.1, | Nov. 1, | Nov. 1, | Nov. 1, | Nov. 1, 
Industries Weight 1933 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 
Wianulacturingien seat acs piac tel eae 50-9 86-5 86-7 81-7 88-8 104-6 117-2 115-1 
Animal products—edible...... ees, 2-3 104-8 109-2 98-2 101-0 107-9 115-2 116-1 
Pur andsproductsss1eecccur a. ease 2 91-7 99-5 87-0 84-5 105-8 102-5 94-4 
Leather and products............... 2-3 96-1 100-1 89-3 89-0 82-1 95-5 97-1 
Boots andshoesiees ess .o es eee 1-6 101-0 107-5 94-5 95-6 82-5 i ee ee re 
Lumber and products............... 3-8 61-5 63-9 54-7 66-5 84-7 106-1 109-2 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-9 49-7 54-4 40-9 51-7 72-0 97-1 105-2 
Purnitnre $92 ees sos eee -8 76:3 71-7 75-8 98-0 111-7 128-1 120-6 
Other lumber products............ 1°1 86-8 87-6 80-4 86-8 101-9 116-6 100-0 
Musical instruments................- 1 44-3 29-8 48-0 66-7 83-1 102-8 121-7 
Plant products—edible............+. 3-9 116-2 119-6 111-7 109-4 118-7 122-7 116-2 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-3 89-0 88-0 88-0 94-0 106-1 114-1 110-5 
(Pulp and’ paner eee... aces eee 2-7 77-4 76-8 73-8 83-1 99-4 110-2 108-1 
iPaper productsy see. ...<ee an eee -9 101-7 100-8 101-4 99-4 107-8 116-6 112-5 
Printing and publishing........... 2-7 100-0 98-6 102-3 106-7 114-5 118-6 112-2 
Rubber products: t o...>.0 a0 eee 1-3 87-0 86-2 82-0 95-9 105-8 136-3 145-6 
extile products... hele asses aec een 10-6 105-4 104-5 99-2 94-6 101-7 107-4 107-9 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4-0 116-2 114-3 106-2 94-9 99-2 105-5 109-0 
Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 1-9 81-6 81-2 78-0 74-1 85-1 96-2 104-2 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 9 130-0 125-8 112-5 99-1 90-3 99-8 110-0 
Silk and silk goods.............. 1-0 425-5 413-3 366-0 273-8 249-2 LY ono Ns Gaara Est cor 
Hosiery and knit goods ........... 2-3 122-5 118-2 115-2 106-6 111-3 117-1 108-5 
Garments and personal furnishings. 3-2 92-9 93-5 91-8 92-8 104-2 104-5 107-8 
Other textile products............. 1-1 83-4 86-9 75-9 80-8 87-3 104-6 105-2 
Plant products (n.e.s.).............- 1-8 117-4 117-0 109-6 114-6 127-1 130-0 120-1 
WODACCOW oe este sabe eee 1-1 113-4 111-5 103-0 102-9 116-8 LISS e at eee eee 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 124-1 124-5 118-9 132-3 143-0 1 oy (oad Re, 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 122-7 112-2 117-7 98-3 144-4 186-3 161-5 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-0 113-4 111-4 108-1 112-8 118-8 122-3 111-6 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 8 62-1 64-0 61-1 96-8 122-9 133-8 118-4 
Mlectric current... 1.10: vo. eee. eee 1-6 109-1 112-2 111-6 129-8 130-6 132-1 128-1 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-2 95-1 95-7 108-0 132-6 155-6 164-1 130-0 
Iron and steel products.............. 9-8 63-0 62-5 57-6 68-8 97-0 117-1 115-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-1 72-4 66-7 61-2 67-6 100-4 129-0 126-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 9 67-4 65-8 62-4 84-3 114-1 133-2 125-2 
Agricultural implements.......... 3 30-2 25-3 21-9 22-9 36-0 96-8 103-4 
Land velicles,, icc. anette ee 4-5 63-0 64-2 55-3 61-6 98-3 106-2 109-1 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-0 60-0 65-9 47-5 51-2 89-1 115-2 132-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 2 44-8 47-5 64-3 71-2 109-7 133-7 103-0 
Heating appliances................ “5 89-9 89-9 82-4 100-4 123-4 139-4 124-9 
Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... “4 51-9 54-7 52-6 93-4 142-3 185-2 150-2 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
Gicts ey artes ie set ee “4 64-8 65-0 66-5 76-3 100-4 115-4 120-4 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-5 69-9 68-1 67-9 86-8 98-2 114-6 117-6 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-8 93-8 91-6 82-9 98-7 130-6 135-7 123-6 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1:5 127-8 128-2 119-0 123-2 135-6 149-4 133-7 
WCOUARCOUR. Maes de bs vedas tava “5 103-7 104-1 101-0 105-8 113-2 113-7 111-9 
AU AMER PU RCE IIe 6 Basd-dc ais iesekne Hee 100-0 91-3 90-4 84-7 103-0 112-9 124-6 118-9 


1The “‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under revie w. 
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ment was, however, in rather greater volume. 

Vancouver—There was a downward move- 
ment in Vancouver, where 354 employers had 
26,535 persons on their staffs, or 216 fewer 
than in the preceding month. Manufacturing 
showed a decline, while the changes in the 
remaining industries were slight. Employment 
was rather duller than at the beginning of 
November last year, when similar curtailment 
had been reported. 

Index numbers by 
Table II. 


cities are given in 


Manufacturing 


Further seasonal shrinkage on a small scale 
was noted in manufactures, chiefly in the 
lumber and food-canning industries, although 
there were also losses in fur, leather, building 
material and electric current plants. On the 
other hand, musical instrument, pulp and 
paper, textile, rubber, chemical, iron and steel 
and non-ferrous metal factories registered ad- 
vances. The gains in iron and steel factories, 
though not especially large, are particularly 
interesting, because since 1924, the trend on 
November 1 has been uniformly unfavourable. 
The 5,070 co-operating manufacturers reported 
430,081 operatives, as against 431,608 at the 
beginning of October. This decline involved 
fewer workers than that shown on November 
1 of 1932, or indeed, of any other year since 
1922; it was distinctly smaller than the aver- 
age seasonal loss between October 1 and 
November 1 in the last twelve years. 

A brief review of the course of employment 
in manufacturing during the elapsed months 
of 1933 shows uninterrupted improvement from 
January 1 to September 1; although there 
has been slight curtailment in the last two 
months, this has been decidedly less than 
seasonal, and the index, standing at 86°5 on 
November 1, was over 12 points higher than 
cn January 1. This increase of 16-2 per cent 
compared very favourably with the declines 
ranging from just under two to nearly five 
points recorded in the same months in each 
of the last three years. The index on the date 
under review (86:5) was 4:8 points or practic- 
ally six per cent higher than on November 1, 
1932, when the reported decreases had involved 
the release of nearly eight times as many 
workers. 

Animal Products—Edible—Dairies and meat 
preserving plants reported slightly increased 
activity, but seasonal curtailment in fish-can- 
neries caused a reduction in the group as a 
whole. Statistics were received from 236 manu- 
- facturers, employing 19.285 persons, as com- 
pared with 20,020 in the preceding month. 
This contraction, which took place chiefly in 
British Columbia, was much smaller than that 


registered on the corresponding date last year, 
when activity was generally at a lower level. 

Leather and Products—There was a falling- 
off in employment in this group on November 
1, chiefly in boot and shoe factories in Quebec 
and Ontario. The 260 firms furnishing data 
reported 19,490 workers, as against 20,287 on 
October 1. The index was nearly seven points 
higher than on the same date in 1932, when a 
smaller decline had been noted. 





Lumber and Products—Further contractions, 
involving a smaller number of employees than 
in the autumn of last year, were indicated in 
the lumber group, in which employment was 
in greater volume than in November, 1982. 
The losses on the date under review took place 
chiefly in rough and dressed lumber mills, 
while furniture works showed improvement. 
A combined working force of 82,114 persons 
was reported by the 782 co-operating manu- 
facturers, as compared with 33,453 at the be- 
ginning of October. The largest decreases were 
in Quebec and Ontario. 


Musical Instruments—A considerable  in- 
crease in staffs was indicated in musical instru- 
ment factories, 35 of which reported 1,254 
workers, or 400 more than on October 1. Em- 
ployment was in smaller volume than at the 
beginning of November, 1932, when little gen- 
eral change had been indicated. 


Plant Products—Edible—Fruit and _ vege- 
table canneries made large seasonal reductions 
in their payrolls, while sugar and syrup and 
chocolate and confectionery factories showed 
an advance. The forces of the 404 reporting 
firms aggregated 33,067 persons, or 910 fewer 
than in their last return. Employment de- 
clined in Quebec and British Columbia, while 
improvement occurred in the Maritime Provy- 
inces. The curtailment, on the whole, involved 
fewer workers than that registered on the cor- 
responding date last year, and the index num- 
ber was then several points lower than on the 
date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was a 
large increase in the staffs reported by em- 
ployers in this group, 562 of whom had 53,614 
workers on their payrolls, as compared with 
52,998 at the beginning of October. Improve- 
ment was recorded in pulp and paper mills 
and in printing and publishing houses. The 
tendency was favourable in all except the 
Western provinces, being especially so in On- 
tario. Gains had also been indicated at the 
beginning of November a year ago; the index 
was then one point lower. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
zoods showed a slight increase on November 1; 
data were compiled from 47 firms with 11,085 
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employees, as against 10,980 in their last report. 
The additions to staffs were made in Ontario. 
Employment was at a higher level than on 
November 1, 1932, when an advance had also 
been noted. 


Textile Products—Hosiery and knitting silk 
and woollen factories reported heightened ac- 
tivity, but the production of garments and 
personal furnishings and headwear showed a 
falling-off; 867 textile manufacturers enlarged 
their payrolls from 88,887 on October 1 to 
89,250 on the date under review. The increases 
were recorded largely in Quebec and Ontario. 
A smaller gain had been shown at the begin- 
ning of November last year, when the index 
was several points lower. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—There 
was a decline in employment in beverage fac- 
tories, offsetting gains in tobacco manufactur- 
ing, according to the 154 establishments fur- 
nishing statistics in this group, which employed 
15,116 persons, as compared with 15,147 on 
October 1. Most of the shrinkage occurred in 
Quebec, while the improvement noted was in 
Ontario. A considerable reduction had been 
indicated on the corresponding date last year, 
and employment was then in lesser volume. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—A small 
gain was recorded in this group, in which state- 
ments were furnished by 158 plants employing 
8,587 persons or 127 more than in their last 
report. Activity was greater than in the 
autumn of 1982, when the tendency had also 
been upward. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Seasonal 
curtailment was indicated in building material 
plants, chiefly in Ontario; employment gener- 
ally was at a very slightly higher level than 
on November 1, 19382, when much greater losses 
had taken place. The forces of the 186 em- 
ployers from whom information was received, 
declined by 190 persons to 6,744 at the begin- 
ning of November, 1933. 


Electric Current—Employment in the pro- 
duction of electric current showed a contrac- 
tion, 391 workers being released from the 
forces of the 92 co-operating manufacturers, 
who employed 13,456 persons. Similar de- 
clines had been indicated in this industry on 
November 1 last year, when the index was 
rather higher. 


Electrical Appliances—Little general change 
was reported in electrical apparatus works, 103 
of which had 10,333 employees, or 48 fewer 
than in their last report. An advance had 
been reported on the same date in 1932, and 
employment was then in greater volume. 

Iron and Steel Products—The crude, rolled 
and forged, machinery and agricultural imple- 


ment divisions showed moderate improvement 
over the preceding month, while the automo- 
bile, shipbuilding, iron and steel fabrication 
and some other groups of the iron and steel 
industry registered reduced activity. The 
result was an increase in employment which 
is especially interesting in that it is contrary 
to the usual seasonal trend indicated on 
November 1 in the last twelve years. State- 
ments were received from 778 manufacturers 
whose payrolls aggregated 82,377 persons, as 
compared with 81,825 in the preceding month. 
Employment advanced in Ontario and the 
Maritime Provinces, losses being reported else- 
where. Decided curtailment had been indi- 
cated at the beginning of November last year, 
and employment then was quieter than on 
the date under review. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Data tabu- 
lated from 145 firms in the non-ferrous metal 
group showed that they employed 14,828 work- 
ers, or 393 more than on October 1. There 
was improvement in smelters and refineries, 
precious and base metal works. Employment 
was brisker than on the same date of 1932, 
when smaller gains in personnel had been 
reported. 


Non-metallic Mineral Products—There was 
a minor decline in employment in non-metal- 
lic mineral product factories, 112 of which 
released 24 persons, bringing their staffs to 
12,800 at the beginning of November. The 
index was higher than on November 1 of last 
year, when the curtailment had involved a 
larger number of persons. 


Logging 


Statistics were tabulated from 247 firms 
employing 30,245 men, or 12,445 more than in 
the preceding month. This advance was much 
greater than that reported at the beginning 
of ‘November, 1932, or indeed, of any other 
year since 1920, except 1929; employment on 
November 1, 1933, was more active than in 
any month since March, 1930. The greatest 
increases on the date under review occurred 
in Quebec and Ontario, although all five 
economic areas shared in the improvement 
over October 1, 1933. 

Mining 

Coal-mining afforded much more employ- 
ment; quarries and other non-metallic mineral 
mines were rather busier, while the extraction 
of metallic ores was considerably more active. 
Statements were compiled from 254 mine 
operators, with 49,980 employees, or 1,827 
more than in their last report. Of the total 


employees recorded on the date under review, 
25,476 belonged in the coal mining, 18,859 in 
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the metallic ore and 5,645 in the non-metallic 
mineral group. A smaller gain had been indi- 
cated on the whole on the same date in 1932, 
and the index then was below its level at the 
time of writing. 


Communication 


Telephones and telegraphs showed a seasonal 
contraction; the companies and branches mak- 
ing returns had 21,349 workers on their pay- 
rolls, a loss of 374 since October 1. Employ- 
ment was quieter than on November 1, 1932, 
when a similar falling-off had been noted. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and- Cartage—There was a 
reduction in employment in local transporta- 
tion, according to 189 firms whose staffs aggre- 
gated 24,165 at the beginning of November. 
There were small losses in all economic areas 
except the Maritimes. Activity was less than 
on the corresponding date in 1982. 


Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 100 divisional superintendents and other 
employers in the railway operation group, 
whose payrolls decreased by 529 persons to 
56, 730 on November 1. Declines were recorded 
in all provinces, with the exception of British 
Columbia. Employment was slacker than in 
the autumn of 1932, although greater contrac- 
tions had then been indicated. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Losses were 
noted in water transportation, 93 companies 
employing 14,856 workers, as compared with 
15,494 in the preceding month, There were 
general losses. Curtailment had also been 
shown on November 1 last year, when the 
index stood at 87-8, compared with 90°5 on 
the date under review. 


Construction 


Building—There was a slight decrease in 
building, 113 persons being let out from the 
forces of the 656 co-operating contractors, who 
had 18,118 employees, a number in excess of 
that reported by the firms making returns at 
the beginning of November, 1932; the losses 
then experienced had involved a decidedly 
larger number of persons. The greatest de- 
clines on the date under review took place 
in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, while 
gains occurred in Quebec and _ British 
Columbia. 


Highways—Work on highways and streets 
generally decreased to some extent in spite 


of increases in Quebec and Ontario. Con- 
tractions in this group are usually indicated 
during the autumn. The index at the begin- 
ning of November was higher than on the 
same date of 1932, when larger losses were 
reported. Statements were tabulated from 
357 employers, whose staffs, standing at 67,629, 
were smaller by 194 persons than on October 
1, 1933. 


Railways—Curtailment of railway construc- 
tion work was recorded, especially in Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces. The forces of the 
36 companies and divisional superintendents 
furnishing returns declined from 27,254 persons 
on October 1, to 24,774 at the beginning of 
November. This shrinkage was on a smaller 
scale than that registered on the corresponding 
date in 1932, but the level of employment 
then was slightly higher. 


Services 


Very little general change was noted in the 
personnel of service establishments, 386 of 
which employed 22,235 persons, as against 
92.160 at the beginning of October. The index 
was slightly higher than on November 1, 1932, 
when large contractions had been indicated. 


Trade 


The trend of employment in trade was again 
upward, 443 workers being added to the forces 
of the 924 retail and wholesale establishments 
furnishing returns, whose staffs aggregated 
85,129. The advance took place mainly in 
the latter division. The index stood at 115-6, 
compared with 115-4 on November 1, 1932. 
Further pronounced gains in employment may 
be expected during the next few weeks, in 
preparation for the Christmas and holiday 
trade. The increases recorded on the corre- 
sponding date last year gave employment to 
a larger number of workers. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in Canada 
by the firms making returns on the date under 
review. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of October, 1933 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
engaged in work other than their own trades 
or who are idle owing to illness are not 
considered as unemployed. Unions involvel 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month 
with consequent variation in the membership 
from which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 


somewhat better than in October last year 
when 22-0 per cent of the members reported 
were idle. In Alberta the coal mines and 
manufacturing industries afforded a greater 
volume of work than in September, and were 
responsible for the employment rise of over 
3 per cent reported from that ‘province. 
Activity also tended upward in New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario and Saskatchewan, though the 
gains were very slight, being less than 1 per 
cent. Recessions in employment on a small 
scale from September were reflected by 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba and British 
Columbia unions, which, however, were suffi- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
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There was no change in the percentage of 
unemployment reported by local trade unions 
in Canada as a whole, during October, when 
compared with the returns for the previous 
month, though fluctuations were apparent in 
the various provinces and industries. This 
was manifest by the reports received for 
October from a total of 1,734 labour organiza- 
tions involving a membership of 148,703 
persons, 29,417 or 19-8 per cent of whom were 
without work on the last day of the month, 
the same percentage as was recorded in 
September. The situation was, however, 


cient to counteract the improvement in the 
other provinces. When a comparison is made 
with the reports for October last year New 
Brunswick and Alberta unions showed a con- 
siderably better situation during the month 
surveyed, the gains being of rather general 
distribution throughout these provinces. In- 
creases in activity of more moderate propor- 
tions were reflected by Quebec, Ontario and 
Manitoba unions, while in Saskatchewan 
fractional gains only occurred. On the other 
hand, Nova Scotia and British Columbia 
unions reported minor gains in employment. 
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The monthly returns on unemployment 
from the largest city in each province with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island are 
tabulated separately. Of these Halifax unions 
showed a sharp drop in activity from 
September conditions. Declines of much 
lesser importance were reflected by Saint 
John, Montreal and Regina unions, Winnipeg 
showing but a nominally adverse situation. 
Noteworthy improvement was recorded by 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Edmonton unions from September, and fair- 
sized gains were apparent in Toronto. In 
Vancouver also activity tended slightly 
upward. A more favourable employment 
movement than in October, 1932, was indi- 
cated in all cities used here for comparison, 
Edmonton unions showing the best situation. 
In Vancauver, Toronto, Winnipeg and Mont- 
real conditions improved moderately over 
October last year, and the employment 
tendency for Halifax, Saint John and Regina 
unions was but slightly upward. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
traces the course of unemployment by months 
from January, 1927, to date. The curve 
during October remained at exactly the same 
level as in September, showing an identical 
volume of unemployment in both months. A 
slight drop from October, 1982, in the level 
of the curve was noted, however, indicating 
a more favourable situation during the month 
reviewed. 

There was little variation from the previous 
month in conditions for workers in the manu- 
facturing industries during October, though 
the tendency was in a favourable direction. 
For October, reports were compiled from 458 
unions, covering 42,117 members, 8,793 or 20-9 
per cent of whom were idle on the last day 
of the month, contrasted with 21-3 per cent 
in September. Garment workers reported 
gains in activity from September, involving 
the greatest number of members, though some 
improvement was apparent also among print- 
ing tradesmen, electric current employees, and 
general labourers. Fractional gains only 
occurred for leather workers, and bakers and 
confectioners. Textile, and hat and cap 
workers, metal polishers and glass workers, 
on the other hand, all reported noteworthy 
contractions of activity, viewed from a per- 
centage basis, though involving few members. 
Employment for brewery workers, cigar- 
makers, and pulp and paper makers was also 
moderately curtailed, wood workers showing a 
decline of less than 1 per cent. In the iron 
and steel trades the same situation obtained 
for both months under review. A_ better 
employment volume was available to members 
in the manufacturing industries than in 
October last year when 24:3 per cent of the 
membership reported were without work. In 
the garment trades extensive employment 
advancement was noted from October a year 
ago as was the case among hat and cap 
workers, and metal polishers, though the gains 
for these latter tradesmen did not involve a 
great number of workers as their membership 
was small. Substantial improvement was also 
recorded among textile workers, gains on a 
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somewhat smaller scale being reported by 
glass workers, and slight increases in activity 
among iron and steel workers. The tendency 
for pulp and paper makers, printing trades- 
men and wood workers was also. favourable, 
though the change was but nominal. On the 
other hand, leather workers, general labourers 
and cigarmakers indicated a pronounced drop 
in available work from October, 1932, lesser 
declines occurring among brewery and jewellery 
workers, and bakers and confectioners. 

Coal mining afforded a slightly better 
volume of employment during October than 
in either the previous month or October last 
year as shown by the reports tabulated from 
51 unions, embracing a membership of 14,340 
persons. Of these, 1,155 or 8-1 per cent were 
idle on the last day of the month contrasted 
with percentages of 9-8 in September and 
13-3 in October, 1932. The Alberta mines 
were responsible entirely for the better situa- 
tion shown from September, conditions in 
Nova Scotia remaining unchanged, while in 
British Columbia activity eased off slightly. 
Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia 
miners all participated in the employment 
expansion noted from October, 1932, Alberta 
miners showing the most noteworthy advances 
though moderate improvement was reflected 
by unions in Nova Scotia. In British 
Columbia only small gains were recorded. 

The building and construction trades 
remained quite slack during October, with a 
slight tendency in a favourable direction from 
September conditions. Reports for October 
were received from 210 associations of build- 
ing and construction tradesmen with 15.894 
members, 10,401 of whom were without work 
on the last day of the month, a percentage 
of 65-4 in contrast with 65-8 per cent in 
September. A quieter situation prevailed, 
however, than in October, 1932, when 59-6 
per cent of the members recorded were unem- 
ployed. Electrical workers alone were afforded 
a better volume of employment than in 
September, the improvement being pro- 
nounced. Bridge and structural iron workers, 
and tile layers, lathers and roofers, whose 
combined membership formed a quite small 
share of the group total indicated large 
percentage declines in activity, though brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers reported the 
greatest number of members adversely 
affected. Activity for granite and stonecutters 
was moderately curtailed from September, and 
among carpenters and joiners, and plumbers 
and steamfitters the recessions were but 
nominal. Steam shovelmen and hod carriers 
and building labourers, however, reported the 
same percentage of idleness in both months 


compared. Contrasted with the returns for 
October, 1932, in the building and construction 
trades, bricklayers, masons and plasterers indi- 
cated a sharp drop in activity during the 
month reviewed, as did also granite and stone- 
cutters, and tile layers, lathers and roofers. 
Recessions of much lesser importance were 
noted by bridge and structural iron workers, 
carpenters and joiners, steam shovelmen, and 
electrical workers. On the other hand, note- 
worthy improvement was evident among 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, and 
hod carriers and building labourers, and 
increases of slightly lesser degree were 
apparent among plumbers and steamfitters. 

The 772 unions of transportation workers 
making returns in October, with an aggregate 
of 55,888 persons, showed that 7,026 or 12-6 
per cent were without work at the end of the 
month, contrasted with 12-0 per cent in Sep- 
tember, and with 12-9 per cent in October, 
1932. Steam railway employees, whose returns 
included about 78 per cent of the entire group 
membership reported, indicated a nominal ad- 
verse change from September, and among 
navigation workers there was a slight decline 
in available work. Street and electric railway 
employees, and teamsters and chauffeurs, how- 
ever, showed approximately the same situation 
as in September. In steam railway operation 
there was somewhat greater activity than in 
October a year ago, and teamsters and 
chauffeurs were considerably better engaged. 
Among street and electric railway employees 
the trend was also upward, though the change 
was quite slight. Navigation workers, how- 
ever, were much slacker than in October, 1932. 

Activity for retail clerks was at a high level 
during October, there being little change from 
the September situation. For October reports 
were tabulated from 4 unions of retail clerks, 
with 1,007 members, 0°5 per cent of whom 
were without employment on the last day of 
the month, in contast with 0-6 per cent in 
September. Improvement on a small scale 
was reflected from October last year when 
2-0 per cent of inactivity was recorded. 

Civic employees were better engaged during 
October than in either the previous month or 
October, 1932, as shown by the returns re- 
ceived from 74 associations, with a member- 
ship total of 6,917 persons. Of these 112 or 
1-6 per cent were without work at the end 
of the month, compared with percentages of 
5-2 in September and 5-3 in October last 
year. 

From unions in the miscellaneous group of 
trades 117 reports were tabulated during 
October, combining a membership of 4,104 
persons, 706 or 17-2 per cent of whom were 
idle at the end of the month, in comparison 
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with 20-2 per cent in September. The situ- 
ation was also more favourable than in 
October, 1932, when 20-8 per cent of the 
members reported were without work. Hotel 
and restaurant, and theatre and stage em- 
ployees, stationary engineers and firemen, un- 
classified workers, and barbers, all reported a 
higher level of activity than in September, 
though the gains were not of particular im- 
portance in any one group of trades. Station- 
ary engineers and firemen were afforded a 


much better volume of work than in October 
last year, and increases of noteworthy propor- 
tions were reflected by hotel and restaurant 
employees. There was, however, some slow- 
ing up of activity among theatre and stage 
employees and unclassified workers. The per- 
centage of idleness for barbers remained the 
same as was recorded in October last year. 
There was no change from the preceding 
month in the volume of work afforded fisher- 
men during October, unemployment for both 
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months standing at 24-8. Activity was, how- 
ever, slightly curtailed from October, 1932, 
when 21-3 per cent of idleness was registered. 
Returns for October were tabulated from 2 
unions of fishermen, with a total of 705 
members. 

The 5 unions of lumber workers and loggers 
furnishing reports in October, with a member- 
ship of 671 persons, showed that 163 or 24:3 
per cent were unemployed on the last day 
of the month, in contrast with 16-9 per cent 
of idleness at the close of September and with 
36°3 per cent in October, 19382. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1932 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for October of each year from 1919 
to 1980 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1931, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reporis for October, 1933 


~The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of October, 1933, showed 
increases in the average daily placements of 
12 per cent and 44 per cent, respectively, 
when a comparison was made with the 
records of September, 1933, and with those of 
October, 1932. This large gain in each 
instance was in construction and mainten- 
ance, where increased placements were effected 
on highways, streets, sewers, and airports, and 
on other building construction provided as 
relief work by the Government. Logging and 
services also showed noteworthy gains under 
both comparisons. The largest loss from the 
previous month and likewise from the corre- 
sponding period a year ago was in farming, 
‘manufacturing also showing a noticeable 
decline from September but little or no 
variation from October, 1932. Changes in 
other groups, both adverse and favourable, 
were nominal only. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1931, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be noted 
from the graph that the curves of vacancies 
and placements in relation to applications 
dipped sharply during the first half of 
October, but recovered during the latter half 
of the month, and at the close of the period 
under review, the levels attained were slightly 
above those shown at the conclusion of 


September and considerably higher than the 
ratios recorded at the end of October, 1932. 
The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applica- 
tions was 45:7 during the first half and 52:2 
during the second half of October, 1933, in 
contrast with the ratios of 43:5 and 38-6 
during the corresponding periods of 1932. 
The ratios of placements to each 100 applica- ~ 
tions during the periods under review were 
43-9 and 49-3 as compared with 41:3 and 
37-1 during the corresponding month of 19382. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada during October, 
1933, was 1,347, as compared with 1,198 
during the preceding month and with 929 in 
October a year ago. ir, 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 2,733, in 
comparison with 2,504 in September, 1933, and 
with 2,276 during October last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
October, 1938, was 1,281, of which 628 were 
in regular employment and 653 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,142 during the 
preceding month. Placements in October a 
year ago averaged 889, consisting of 398 
placements in regular and 491 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of October, 1933, the 
offices of the Service referred 33,752 persons 
to employment and effected a total of 32,015 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
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regular employment were 15,700, of which 
11,752 were of men and 3,948 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 16,315. 
The number of vacancies reported by 
employers was 25,656 for men and 8,003 for 
women, a total of 33,659, while applications 
for work numbered 68,310, of which 54,964 
were from men and 138,346 from women. 
Reports for September, 1933, showed 29,935 
positions available, 62,579 applications made, 
and 28,534 placements effected, while in 
October, 1932, there were recorded 23,222 
vacancies, 56,877 applications for work, and 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


Nova Scotia 


There was a gain of nearly 64 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Nova Scotia during 
October, when compared with the preceding 
month and of 31 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments also were nearly 87 per cent above 
September and 28 per cent in excess of 
October, 1932. Increased placements in high- 
way construction and services were respon- 
sible for the gain over October of last year, 
as the improvement in logging was offset by 
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22205 placements in regular and casual 
employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service, each year, from January, 1923, to 


date :— 


SS ees 
SSS 

















Placements 
Year - — 
Regular Casual Totals 

MNOS oi x. acarph sed « eens 347, 165 115 ,387 462,552 
Noe >; .t..depeke eee 247 , 425 118,707 366, 132 
MO) Be. , <.. Gel eeeaes © 306, 804 106, 021 412,825 
NODGe e's 3. 832. 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
1,19 ARR ee RE, 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
TQS ees culate cee 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
ROO Nec. eee 260,747 137, 620 398,367 
LO20) cess cs 5 he eee 187,872 180, 807 368,679 
1 eR eee Sst 175 , 632 295, 876 471,508 
BSD Seon as eee 153,001 198, 443 352, 214 
1933 (10 months)...... 139,391 135,190 274,581 


a 


19352 


1935 
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declines in trade and manufacturing. During 
the month 46 placements were made in 
logging, 745 in construction and maintenance 
and 367 in services. Of the latter, 242 were 
of household workers. There were 177 men 
and 61 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


New BruNSWICK 


During the month of October, positions 
offered through Employment Offices in New 
Brunswick were nearly 13 per cent less than in 
both the preceding month and in the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Placements 
also were about 13 per cent less than in both 
September and in October, 1932. There were 
fewer placements than during October of last 
year in all industrial divisions except services, 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1933 
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rey cl ok te lq: are a RR Oe 
Medicine tats... tare s. .e. eeeee 


IN SHIT O Mares said ware eee ce 
IN'GISONM.~. . 2. .o'sap See eae ee oe 


*110 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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195 
3,920 
1,514 

68,310 
54, 964 
13,346 


Applicants 

Placed 
Regular | Casual 
238 962 
40 249 
194 123 
4 590 
156 786 
2 39 
96 455 
58 292 
2,307 491 
35 0 
207 6 
1,008 186 
745 192 
50 11 
135 33 
127 63 
4,424 9, 622 
40 85 
69 1,550 
39 415 
235 71 
44 29 
168 256 
173 553 
73 1,602 
422 852 
46 36 
276 21 
60 1,465 
264 228 
100 117 
65 20 
575 293 
85 83 
43 120 
56 jl 
34 27 
38 388 
169 32 
319 67 
892 1, 853 
139 192 
25427 884 
96 10 
2,031 874 
1,532 789 
142 52 
271 844 
70 16 
69 25 
424 121 
803 71 
126 37 
37 2 
90 82 
2,241 949 
1,008 50 
118 48 
872 124 
156 400 
57 327 
2,405 1,871 
246 1 
497 6 
153 158 
47 Bi 
66 56 
15 123 
1,271 237 
110 1, 259 
15,700 16,315 
TE og 13, 426 
3,948 2,889 
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although construction and maintenance was 
the only group to show a decline of any 
importance. ‘There were 446 placements in 
this group and 472 in services. Of the latter, 
368 were of household workers. During the 
month 101 men and 55 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
the Province of Quebec called for over 12 
per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and 84 per cent more than in the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a gain of nearly 17 per cent in placements 
when compared with September and over 93 
per cent in comparison with October, 1982. 
All industrial divisions, except mining, par- 
ticipated in the increase in placements over 
October of last year, gains in services, con- 
struction and maintenance and logging being 
the most important. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included: manufacturing, 122; 
logging, 314; construction and maintenance, 
423; trade, 78; and services, 1,830, of which 
1,600 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 981 
of men and 1,326 of women. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during October, were over 19 per 
cent better than in the preceding month and 
nearly 64 per cent in excess of the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Placements 
also were over 18 per cent higher than in 
September and over 59 per cent above 
October, 19382. Relief work on road and sewer 
construction was mainly responsible for the 
large increase in placements over October a 
year ago, although all industrial divisions 
showed improvement. Of the gains reported, 
logging and farming fall next in order to the 
increase shown in construction and mainten- 
ance. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 502; logging, 1,044; 
farming, 661; construction and maintenance, 
8,104; trade, 340; and services, 3,152, of which 
1,828 were of household workers. There were 
3,086 men and 1,338 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


MANITOBA 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in Manitoba during October were 9 
per cent higher than in the preceding month 
and nearly 33 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Placements also 
were over 9 per cent in excess of September 





and over 42 per cent above October, 1982. 
Highway construction and maintenance, farm- 
ing and logging showed the largest gain in 
placements over October of last year. These 
increases were offset by a substantial decline 
in services and smaller losses in manufactur- 
ing and trade. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: logging, 170; farming, 593; 
construction and maintenance, 1,774; and 
services, 720, of which 590 were of household 
workers. There were 2,092 men and 385 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during October, were nearly 10 
per cent less than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 16 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was a decline 
of nearly 13 per cent in placements when 
compared with September, but a gain of 
nearly 15 per cent in comparison with 
October, 1932. Placement gains over October 
of last year were reported in highway con- 
struction and maintenance, farming, mining 


and manufacturing, while there were declines 


in services, logging and transportation. None 
of these changes, however, was large. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 45; farming, 731; mining, 77; 
construction and maintenance, 634; trade, 56; 
and services, 733, of which 507 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular employment was 
secured for 1,172 men and 360 women. 


ALBERTA 


Orders received at Alberta Employment 
Offices during October called for over 7 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and nearly 13 per cent more than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a gain of over 7 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with September and of 
nearly 16 per cent in comparison with October, 
1932. The only group to show any increase 
of importance in placements over October of 
last year was the highway division of con- 
struction and maintenance. The most 
substantial decline was in farming, with a 
smaller loss in services. None of the changes 
in other groups were important. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: farming, 467; 
construction and maintenance, 2,031; and 
services, 481, of which 360 were of household 
workers. During the month 1,956 men and 
255 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 
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British COLUMBIA 


There was a gain of over 9 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through Employ- 
ment Offices in British Columbia during 
October when compared with the preceding 
month and of over 48 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements also were over 8 per cent higher 
than in September and nearly 48 per cent 
above October, 1932. Relief placements on 
highway construction were mainly responsible 
for the gain over October of last year, 
although increases were reported in all other 
groups, except transportation and manufactur- 
ing. None of these changes, however, was 
large. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were: farming, 117; logging, 36; construction 
and maintenance, 3,427; trade, 33; and ser- 
vices, 605, of which 408 were of household 
workers. There were 2,187 men and 218 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of October, 1933, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 15,700 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 5,513 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate vicinity of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 525 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 331 going to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 194 to other provinces. The 
reduced transportation rate which is 2:7 cents 
per mile with a minimum fare of $4 is 
granted by the railway companies to bona 
fide applicants at the Employment Service 
who may desire to travel to distant employ- 
ment for which no workers are available 
locally. . 


Quebec transfers at the reduced rate during 
October numbered 80, of which 33 were 
provincial and 47 interprovincial. The move- 
ment within the province originated at the 
Quebec City office, which despatched 33 
bushmen to employment within its own zone. 
The workers going outside the province were 
also bushmen who secured their certificates 
for transportation at the Hull office, 35 
travelling to the Sudbury zone and 12 to 
Pembroke. Persons benefiting by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate in Ontario during October were 256 in 
number, these going to provincial employ- 


ment. From Sudbury 16 bushmen were 
shipped to Timmins and 125 bushmen to 
centres within the Sudbury zone. To the 
Timmins zone also were destined 63 bush 
workers from North Bay, 7 bushmen from 
Port Arthur and 1 saleslady from Fort 
William. ‘Travelling within their respective 
zones 28 bushmen, 7 highway construction 
workers, 1 papermaker, 2 mine workers, and 
1 housekeeper were conveyed from Port 
Arthur, and 3 bushmen from Fort William. 
In addition, the Ottawa office transferred 1 
lumber scaler to North Bay, and Pembroke 
1 foreman to Ottawa. The movement of 
labour from Manitoba centres during October 
comprised the transfer of 154 workers, 7 
within the province and 147 outside. In- 
cluded in the former were 2 construction 
labourers, 1 fisherman, 1 farm hand, 1 farm 
domestic, 1 construction cook, and 1 hotel 
general journeying from Winnipeg to employ- 
ment within the same zone. The Winnipeg 
office also effected the despatch of 144 persons 
to other provinces, the Port Arthur zone being 
the destination of 141 bush workers, 1 high- 
way engineer’s assistant, and 1 town general, 
and the Estevan zone of 1 farm hand. From 
St. Boniface also the Port Arthur zone 
received 3 bushmen. The Saskatchewan offices 
issued certificates during October to 4 workers 
travelling to employment within the province. 
Three of these were farm hands for the Prince 
Albert zone, 2 shipped from Saskatoon and 1 
from Moose Jaw. To a situation within its 
own zone Regina transferred 1 teacher. In 
Alberta the labour movement during October 
emanated from Edmonton and was entirely 
provincial, 22 workers being despatched to 
various centres within the Edmonton zone. 
Among these were included 6 miners, 5 farm 
hands, 8 bush workers, 1 nurse, 2 labourers, 
1 fisherman, 3 building construction workers, 
and 1 cook. The Vancouver office was 
responsible for. all transfers made in British 
Columbia during October, which were to 
centres within the province, and totalled 9. 
Journeying to employment within the 
Vancouver zone were 4 mine workers and 4 
survey workers, while 1 steel sharpener was 
carried at the reduced rate to Kamloops. 

Of the 525 persons who secured certificates 
at the Employment Service reduced trans- 
portation rate during October, 246 travelled 
by the Canadian National Railways, 223 by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, 44 by the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, 
8 by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, and 
4 by the Northern Alberta Railway. 
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(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada in October, 1933 


The estimated value of the building author- 
ized by 61. cities during October was 
$1,762,947: this was a decrease of $269,892 or 
13°3 per cent, as compared with the Septem- 
ber total of $2,032,839, and of $1,407,623 or 
44-4 per cent as compared with the aggregate 
of $3,170,570 for October, 1932. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued over 220 permits 
for dwellings estimated to cost approximately 
$685,000, and about 1,550 permits for other 
buildings valued at almost $1,000,000. During 
September, authority was granted for the 
erection of about 250 dwellings and 1,750 
other buildings, the estimated cost being 
approximately $800,000, and $1,000,000, 
respectively. 

Nova Scotia, Quebec and Saskatchewan 
recorded increases in the value of authorized 
building as compared with September, 1933, 
while the remaining provinces’ reported 
declines. The largest decrease was that of 
$133,683 or 49:6 per cent in British Columbia. 

In comparison with October, 1932, there 
were declines in all provinces except Prince 
Edward Island and Manitoba; cities in 
Quebec reported the most pronounced losses, 
amounting to $696,323 or 54-0 per cent. 

Montreal showed an increase over Septem- 
ber, 1933, but a reduction as compared with 
October, 1932; in Winnipeg there was a 
decline as compared with September, 1933, but 
an improvement over October, 1932, while 
Toronto and Vancouver recorded decreases in 
both comparisons. Of the other centres, 
Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, Brantford, London, 
St. Thomas, East Windsor, St. Boniface, Moose 
Jaw, Medicine Hat and New Westminster re- 
ported increases over both September, 1933, 
and October, 1982. 


Wage Contracts for Public Works in U.S.A. 


The Emergency Administration for Public 
Works in the United States recently com- 
pleted negotiations with the Labour Advisory 
Board (consisting of representatives of unions 
affliated with the American Federation of 
Labor) in regard to a form of contract 
governing conditions of the labour to be em- 
ployed in connection with public works. The 
contract provides for the following wage rates 
for all construction financed from funds 
appropriated by the Administrator of Public 
Works under the National Recovery Act. 

For skilled Jabour—southern zone, $1; cen- 
tral zone, $1.10; northern zone, $1.20. 
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Cumulative Record for First Ten Months, 
1933—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
October and in the first ten months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1926 as 
100. The average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials in the first ten 
months of the years since 1920 are also given 
(average 1926100). 


Average 
indexes of 
Indexes of | wholesale 

Value of Value of value of prices of 

permits permits permits buildin 
Year issued issued in issued materials 
in first ten first ten jin first ten 
September} months months months 
(1926=100) |} (Average 
1926=100) 
$ $ 

TOD ithe 3s 1,762,947 | 18,043,654 13-4 77°8 
1932), hes 3,170,570 | 38,196, 769 28-3 77-5 
MOB ligdsse 8,442,627 | 97,045, 622 71-9 82-4 
TOSOR ee oe 12,756,402 |139, 117, 752 103-1 92-0 
1929) ons: 18,073,378 |204, 084,467 151-3 99-2 
NOS Reese 21,558,085 |187,179, 719 138-8 96-8 
OO... 18,848,019 |160, 000,554 118-6 96-2 
1926)..5..)5: 14,738,402 1134, 902,338 100-0 100-4 
Lipo 11,312,644 |109,676, 825 81-3 103-0 
G24 13,089,588 |109, 906, 921 81-5 107-6 
102 ee ok 9,999,187 |118,319, 159 87-7 111-8 
OZ 2a oe 10,737,525 |127,515, 975 94-5 108-5 
PODS I. 10,491,228 | 99,064, 670 73°4 125-2 
192010) ccs 10,401,041 |106, 547,319 79-0 144-4 





The aggregate for the first ten months of 
this year was lower than in 1932 and other 
years since 1920; in this connection it should 
be noted that the average index numbers of 
wholesale prices of building materials were 
also lower than in any other of the fourteen 
years of the record, except 1932. 


For unskilled labour—southern zone, $0.40; 
central zone, $0.45; northern zone, $0.50. 

It is provided in the contract that there 
shall be created a Board of Labour Review 
to hear all issues arising out of the operation 
of contracts financed from funds appropriated 
by the Administrator of Public Works. This 
Board consists of three members, one to repre- 
sent labour, one to represent contractors and 
a chairman to represent the Administrator 
of Public Works. The members of the Board 
are appointed by the President of the United 
States, but no member may be connected in 
any way with any organization of building 
workers or have any interest in contracting. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 


UNITED 


Great Britain 


| Paese British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
November 1933, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 

Employment at October 23, 1938, showed a 
further improvement as compared with a 
month before. The improvement was most 
marked in coal mining, engineering, vehicle 
building, shipbuilding and ship-repairing, the 
manufacture of metal goods, the textile trades, 
(except artificial silk yarn and jute manufac- 
ture), the clothing industries (except hat and 
cap manufacture), the boot and shoe, pottery 
and glass industries, woodworking and furni- 
ture making, and certain food manufacturing 
industries. 

On the other hand, the seasonal decline con- 

tinued in the hotel and boarding house, ship- 
ping, and road transport services, in the dis- 
tributive trades, and to a slight extent in 
building and public works contracting. There 
was also some set-back in iron and steel (ex- 
cept pig iron), tinplate, and hat and cap manu- 
facture. 

In the south of England employment showed 
a slight decline, but was still fair to moderate 
on the whole. In the Midlands it continued 
to improve, and was moderate. There was a 
further improvement also in the Northern 
Counties of England, but employment in those 
areas was still bad. It continued bad also, 
though improving slightly, in Scotland and 
in Northern Ireland. In Wales it showed a 
decline and was very bad. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,883,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at October 23, 
1933 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed) was 18-1, 
as compared with 18-4 at September 25, 1933, 
and with 21-9 at October 24, 1932. The per- 
centage wholly unemployed at October 23, 
1933, was 15:3, as compared with 15:3 at 
September 25, 1933; while the percentage 
temporarily stopped was 2:8 as compared 
with 3:1. For males alone, the percentage 
at October 23, 1933, was 21:4, and for females, 
9-5; at September 25, 1933, the corresponding 
percentages were 21:6 and 10:0. 

At October 23, 1933, the number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain was 1,854,290 wholly unem- 
ployed, 357,669 temporarily stopped, and 86,794 
normally in casual employment, making a total 


STATES 


of 2,298,753. This was 37,974 less than a month 
before, and 448,253 less than a year before. 
The total included 1,911,529 men, 52,220 boys, 
297,686 women and 37,318 girls. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at October 28, 1933, 
was 2,359,763. 


United States 


Index numbers showing the trend of em- 
ployment and pay rolls in manufacturing in- 
dustries are computed monthly by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the United States De- 
partment of Labor from reports supplied by 
representative establishments in 89 of the prin- 
cipal manufacturing industries of the United 
States and covering the pay period ending 
nearest the 15th of the month. These indexes 
of employment and pay rolls are figures show- 
ing the percentage represented by the number 
of employees or weekly pay rolls in any month 
compared with employment and pay rolls in 
a selected base period. The year 1926 is the 
Bureau’s index base year for manufacturing 
industries, and the average of the 12 monthly 
indexes of employment and pay rolls in that 
vear 1s represented by 100 per cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries 
increased one-tenth of 1 per cent between Sep- 
tember and October, 1938, and pay rolls in- 
creased six-tenths of 1 per cent over the month 
interval. The October index of employment 
was 74:0 as compared with 73:9 in September 
and the index of pay rolls in October was 53)6, 
compared with 53-3 in the preceding month. 

A comparison of employment in October, 
1933 with October 1932 shows that employment 
in October of the current year is 23-5 per 
cent above the level of the October 1932 em- 
ployment index (59:9). <A similar comparison 
of the October 1938 pay-roll index with the 
October 1932 index (39-9) shows a gain of 34-3 
per cent in pay rolls over the year interval. 

The increases in employment and pay rolls 
between September and October 1933, while 
small, indicate a continuation of the gains in 
employment and pay rolls which occurred 
during the preceding 6-month interval. The 
fact that 56 industries, or nearly two-thirds of 
the 89 manufacturing industries surveyed, re- 
ported increased employment in October would 
give reason to expect a greater expansion over 
the month interval than was shown. ‘These 
increases however were practically offset by the 
decreases reported in the remaining 33 indus- 
tries. Among the decreases which largely af- 
fected the final result were losses of over 10 
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per cent in employment in automobiles and a 
similar decline in silk goods where labour diffi- 
culties prevailed throughout the period 
covered. Smaller declines were recorded in 
iron and steel, boots and shoes, woollen, steam 
fittings, hardware, plumbers’ supplies, and 
men’s clothing, and seasonal shrinkage in the 
brick, cement, beverage, and ice cream in- 
dustries. 

These changes in employment and pay rolls 
in October 1933 are based on reports supplied 
by 18,602 establishments in 89 of the principal 
manufacturing industries of the United States. 
These establishments reported 3,358,960 em- 
ployees on their pay rolls during the pay 
period ending nearest October 15 whose com- 
bined weekly earnings were $63,195,865. The 
employment reports received from these co- 
operating establishments cover approximately 
50 per cent of the total wage earners in all 
manufacturing industries of the country. 

The average percentage of change in em- 
ployment between September and October 
over the preceding 10-year period has been a 
decrease of less than 3/5 of 1 per cent and 
pay rolls have shown an average gain of 2 
per cent over this interval. The small per- 
centage gain in employment in October of the 
present year therefore indicates a change 
slightly better than average, while the pay- 
roll increase of 0°6 per cent in October of the 
current year is appreciably less than the aver- 
age increase shown in October over the pre- 
ceding 10-year interval. 

The most pronounced increases in employ- 
ment between September and October were 
seasonal gains in the beet sugar and radio 
industries. The beet sugar industry, marking 
the beginning of its active season, reported a 
gain of 171-1 per cent in employment and 
the radio industry reported an increase of 
21:6 per cent. The locomotive industry 
showed a gain of over 20 per cent in number 
of workers and the cottonseed oil-cake-meal 
and fertilizer industries reported seasonal gains 
of 15:6 per cent and 10:6 per cent, respect- 
ively. Fifteen industries reported gains rang- 
ing from 5 per cent to 9-8 per cent among 
which were the agricultural implement, con- 
fectionery, machine tools, jewelry, stove, shirt 
and collar, and cigar and cigarette industries. 
Other industries of major importance reporting 
increased employment over the month interval 
were petroleum refining, electrical machinery, 
shipbuilding, chemicals, foundries, sawmills, 
furniture, women’s clothing, knit goods, and 
cotton goods. 

Non-manufacturing industries —Increased 
employment in October, 1933, compared with 
September, 1938, was shown in 11 of the 16 
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non-manufacturing industries surveyed month- 
ly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and in- 
creased payrolls were shown in 18 industries, 

The crude petroleum producing industry re- 
ported the largest percentage gains in both 
items, 6-7 per cent in employment and 12-8 
per cent in payrolls. The metalliferous mining 
industry reported an increase of 4°6 per cent 
in employment over the month interval and 
retail trade establishments reported a gain of 
4-2 per cent. The power and light industry 
reported an increase of 2:4 per cent in number 
of workers between September and October, 
wholesale trade establishments reported a gain 
of 1-7 per cent, electric railroad and motor 
bus operation showed an increase of 1-4 per 
cent and the quarrying and non-metallic min- 
ing industry reported a gain of 1-1 per cent. 
The increases in employment in the remaining 
4 industries in which increased employment 
was reported were as follows: telephone and 
telegraph, 0-5 per cent; banks-brokerage-insur- 
ance-real estate, 0-4 per cent; anthracite min- 
ing, 0-2 per cent; and building construction, 
0-5 per cent. The change in employment in 
the building construction industry represents 
the change in employment based on reports 
supplied by 11,172 contractors engaged on 
public and private projects not aided by Pub- 
lic Works funds. 

In the 5 industries in which decreased em- 
ployment was reported over the month in- 
terval, the most pronounced decline was a 
seasonal decrease of 28:1 per cent in the can- 
ning and preserving industry, which reached 
its peak of employment in September and 
regularly shows a sharp decline in October. 
Employment in the bituminous coal mining 
industry was affected by strikes in various 
localities, the industry reporting a decline of 
5:3 per cent. Increased earnings, however, 
in a large number of mines not affected by 
the labour disturbances resulted in a net de- 
cline of only one-tenth of 1 per cent in weekly 
payrolls over the month interval. The hotel 
industry reported a falling-off of 2-1 per cent 
in employment in October due entirely to the _ 
closing of seasonal resort hotels, which were 
open during the first half of September and 
were closed in October. The laundry industry 
reported 1-6 per cent fewer employees in Oc- 
tober than in September, and the dyeing and 
cleaning industry reported a decrease of 0-3 
per cent. 

The American Federation of Labor’s estim- 
ate for October shows 10,076,000 out of work 
in that month as compared with 10,065,000 in 
September. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


i Reeds Department of Labour is furnished 
‘from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 
The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government with respect to contracts “for 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
of any work” is set forth in an Act of Par- 
liament adopted on May 30, 1930, entitled 
“The Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act” 
(chapter 20-21, Geo. V). The full text of this 
measure appeared in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
April, 1930, page 388. The Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act provides as follows:— 

3.(1) Every contract made_ hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repairs or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other person 
doing or contracting to do the whole or any 
part of the work contemplated by the con- 
tract shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the character 
or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged; provided that wages shall in all cases 
be such as are fair and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
except in such special cases as the Governor in 
Council may otherwise provide, or, except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 


The Fair Wages Policy was originally 
adopted in 1900 and was expressed in an 
Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was 
subsequently amended by Order in Council of 
April 9, 1924. he practice of the different 
departments of the Government, before en- 
tering into contracts for the construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, 
is to obtain beforehand from the Department 
of Labour schedules setting forth the wages 
rates for the different classes of workmen 
required in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, are 
thereupon included by the department con- 
cerned in the terms of contract. 

In addition to the requirements of the Fair 
Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act, government 


contracts for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, contain a - 
number of other provisions for the protection 


_of the workmen employed, which are sanc- 


tioned by the foregoing Orders in Council. . 

It is further provided in the foregoing 
Orders in Council that “all contracts for the 
manufacture and supply to the Government 
of Canada of fittings for public buildings; 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees; 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores; and any other articles and things 
hereinafter designated by the Governor in 
Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the 
absence of any such current standards, fair 
and reasonable rates and working hours. These ~ 
conditions, which are referred to in the Orders 
in Council as “B” conditions (the Conditions 
of the Fair Wages Orders in Council with 
reference to building and construction works 
being designated as “A” conditions), include 
the following Fair Wages Clause :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 


and construction work, and in the “B” con- 
ditions sanctioned by Orders in Council ap- 
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plicable to contracts for the manufacture of 
certain classes of supplies, the Minister of 
Labour is empowered to determine any ques- 
tions which may arise as to wages rates and 
working hours. 

The contractor is required to post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, occupied 
or frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed claim therefore may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payment of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any appar- 
ent violations to the department with which 
the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies listed in the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council it is required that 
the contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at any reasonable time by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts, containing 
fair wages conditions, have been recently 
executed by the Government of Canada:— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture and 
Supply of Clothing, Interior Fittings, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National 
Defence during the month of November, 1938, 
for various classes of manufactured goods, 
which contracts included in all cases the “B” 
labour conditions above referred to:— 








Nature of Contract Contractors 





Grant-Holden - Graham 


Serge jackets: uc as» wees e rise 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Cases, paillasse, camp...........-- Royal Mattress Co., 
Quebec, P.Q. 

POOtS; ANG: ..5- costes mee ft A. E. Wry-Standard, 
Ltd., Amherst, N.S. 

Winteresps. 2... tek. eee - Progress Brand Cap Co., 


Montreal, P.Q. 
Canadian Industries 


Oartridsess22" Spawn stamens t es 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


Heather miviseies sense teen fe ey Mfg. Co., Quebec, 

Pillows: 24... dese oe eee Dominion Textile Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Steel bunks. 3.24% Hansen. teers Western Steel Products 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 

Springs for steel bunks............. Simmons Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man. 

Cases, paillasse™, Wf iis.sistsas ares: Royal Mattress Co., 
Quebec, P.Q. 

STHCER CR ae. tins ce cease ae oe National Suspender Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian Feather and 


Mattress Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Lafrance Fire Engine & 
Posmite Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 
General Steel Wares 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


eee e enw eeee 


ENA MCMWATC, Obs is:s.0ouid hs « eine San 


ubbersoots::...i.avscreit. e, «5 eee Northern Rubber Co., 
Guelph, Ont. 

eather mitts! 20: % 2s oe ar Mfg. Co., Quebee, 

NI SSERGE EUUITES 1. ac0:cce anlar na Canadian Converter’s 


Ltd., Montreal, 


PO: 
Brampton Knitting 
Mills, Brampton, Ont. 
Rubberset Co., Ltd., 
Gravenhurst, Ont. 
Steel bunks and mattresses...... Parkhill Bedding Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 


Sooke. yrOOUlen: cvaaases «.egaets oe oe 


Shaving, Drushes.. i3,.m:.i0cle a2. tan 


Sweater JACKOtG.. . .3.d -2 + hs ones sas Regent Knitting Mills 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Ble’ servos... ae one shee totaal Rosamond Woollen Co., 
Ltd., Almonte, Ont. 

"TAG: BOCK: ck on dM oo emai mews eae Anglo-Canadian Leather 


Co., Toronto, Ont. 
Code Felt & Knitting 
Co., Perth, Ont. 


eli an-SOlGS oy ates «ia. sae agetgeiere ahem 





These contracts involved a total expenditure 
of $66,200. 
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DePARTMENT OF PuBLIc Works 

Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Grading and roadways at the Customs-Immi- 
gration Building, Trout River, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Mr. B. Bergamin, Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 31, 1983. Amount 
of contract, $2,495. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates of Hours of © 
Wages Labour 
Trade or Class of Labour — — 
. Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
$ cts 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 40 8 
Cement finishers..42. 950 aes 0 50 8 
Road roller operator............... 0 45 8 
TIS DOULOES 6. 0eh beets cane) eee 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Motor trickvdarivers. >. te cet 0 35 8 





Recovering the roof of the Drill Hall, Que- 
bec, P.Q., Name of contractors, Eugene Fal- 
ardeau, Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
November 15, 1933. Amount of contract, 
$9,095 and any new roof boarding required to 
be paid at rate of 54c. per foot B.M. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 





Rates of Hours of 
Wages Labour 
Trade or Class of Labour ~— — 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
$ cts. 
Carpenters $s: eee tereie sis te oars ace3 0 55 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
ROOLSrS Branecni ad el oes css 0 55 8 
iLabourers’.%,)... serene cakes lacs. aye 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 
Motor truck driverici... 25. ..%.00 0 40 8 





N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 48 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Repairs to wharf at Stewart, Skeena District, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Albert & McCaf- 
fery Ltd., Prince Rupert, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, September 15, 1933. Amount of contract, 
approximately $7,490.40. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates of Hours of 
Wages Labour 
Trade or Class of Labour — — 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
$ cts. 
Pile driver foreman.)s; cass. <0. +0> 1 123 8 
Pile driver engineer................ 1 00 8 
Pilerdriverimant seer este. 5s faa 0 90 8 
Pile driver boom man............. 0 90 8 
Bridgeman (000, ws Bes csc cide 0 90 8 
Timberman or cribman (using such 
tools as broad-axe, adze, saw, 
RATHMer Aen eens ee eee 0 90 8 
Hiremantan eee tele cares. 0 65 8 
Labourers sere  hactare sc). Sscebenes 0 45 8 





Construction of alterations and additions to 
the old Post Office Building, Saskatoon, Sask., 
for R.C.M.P. accommodation. Name of con- 
tractors, C. M. Miners Construction Co., Ltd., 
Saskatoon, Sask. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 6, 1933. Amount ofscontract, $3,425. <A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 





Rates of Hours of 
Wages Labour 
Trade or Class of Labour — — 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
3) ects: 
Bricklayers and masons and hollow 
tiledayersi nic) 2. Oa ee 1 00 8 
Concrete workers........:<.ssess«+: 0 40 8 
Cement: Pinishers:.".> 22... 0 75 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers..............- 0 75 8 
per yard 
NyttherssMetal., icc acte oe ae 0 06 8 
per hour 
Blastererswl és cet. a eee 1 00 8 
Plasterers: helpers, . was sen ebireee 0 60 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 
Plumbers). . 1.023 >. nee eee 1 05 8 
Le amMaIULOrS 5, <.c eee eee 1 05 8 
mlectricians $05.) 8). eae ee 0 75 8 
Labourers same... oe eae 0 40 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 70 8 
Motortruckidriveri. =. cei. 0 40 8 





N.B.—Inany cases, where, by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 
per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in November, 1933, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department under contracts 
which were subject to regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the works of fair wages, and the 
performance of the work under proper sanitary 
conditions :— 


Nature of Work Amount 
$ cts. 
Making metal dating stamps and type, brass crown 
seals, cancellers, etc— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd..... 830 89 
Making and supplying letter-carriers’ uniforms— 
Wm. Scully Ltd., Montreal, P.Q............ 228 96 
Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 112 00 
Jay Wolfe Incorporated, Montreal, P.Q...... 312 00 
Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., Granby, P.Q...... 1,323 54 
St. George Woollen Mills Ltd., St. George 
Beauce, PQs ei eer Se, Te eee 8,254 68 
Tower Canadian Ltd., Toronto, Ont........ 154 30 
Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., Hamilton, Ont. 402 05 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd..... 288 87 
Mail Bag Fittings— 
United Carr Fastener Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Pi Gtiiys koh boy Sihakige sv ahcae Racine eae eee 633 46 
Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 2,316 08 
Scales— : 
Pritchard Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd.... 74 80 
Letter Boxes— ; 
ngine Works & Trading Inc., Montreal, pits 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received in the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the LaBsour Gazerts. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by both 
the employers and employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages and hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages are 
summarized, including civic schedules. In 
each agreement or schedule the rates of wages 
for the principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general interest. 


| Logging 


JIKAPUSKASING, ONTARIO—THE SPRUCE FALLS 
POWER AND PAPER COMPANY LIMITED AND 
THE COMMITTEE OF LOGGING CAMP EM- 
PLOYEES. 


Agreement made following the strike reported 
on page 1164 of this issue, to be in effect from 
November 7, 1933, until the end of the 1933-34 
season. 

Provision is made for holding meetings in 
camp and the election of camp committees from 
men working in the bush. No discrimination 
against strikers or union members by em- 
ployers or against non-union workers by the 
committee. The Company reserves the right 
not to officially recognize any union. 

Hours: 10 per day as a general rule, and 
any man asked to work an abnormal number 
of hours may refer his case to the camp com- 
mittee. A month to consist of 26 working 
days, and any work over 26 days to be paid 
pro rata. 

Wages: Monthly rate: minimum of $35 per 
month with board. Piece rates: $1.85 per cord, 
four foot, and $3.50 per cord, eight foot, for men 
remaining to the end of the 1933-1934 season; 
$1.75 and $3.30 respectively for men leaving 
voluntarily before the close of the season; 5 
cents per piece for 16 foot pulpwood; charge 
ye board for men on piece rates 75 cents per 
day. 


HEARST DISTRICT, ONTARIO—NEWAYGO TIMBER 
COMPANY LIMITED AND THE COMMITTEE OF 
LoccING CAMP EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement made following the strike reported 
on page 1164 of this issue, to be in effect from 
November 25, 1933 until the end of the 1933- 
1934 season. 

Provision is made for recognition of camp 
committee and for meetings in camp outside 
of working hours. No discrimination against 
strikers, subject to good behaviour and good 
workmanship. 

Hours: 10 per day, 26 days per month. 

Wages: monthly rate: $30 to $35 per month 
with board. Piece rates: $3.50 per double cord: 
maximum charge for board for men on piece 
rates 85 cents per day: 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Forr FRANCES AND KENORA, ONTARIO.—RE- 
CEIVERS FOR THE MINNESOTA AND ONTARIO 
Paper COMPANY, THE Fort FRANCES PULP 
AND PAPER COMPANY, LIMITED, AND THE 
Kenora PAPER MriLis, LIMITED, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
Makers (LocaAL 159 Fort FRANCES AND 
LocaL 238 Kenora). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1933, 
to May 1, 1934, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

In employing new men, preference to be 
given to union members, but if others employed, 
they must join the union, and all employees 
must maintain union membership. Any ques- 
tion of jurisdiction between the unions to be 
settled by the American Federation of Labor. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48 hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all over- 
time and for work between 8 a.m. Sunday and 
8 a.m. Monday, and on the three holidays. 

Wage rates are reduced 9 per cent from the 
1932 rates. Wage rates for papermakers vary 
according to the size and speed of the machines. 
Wages per hour on paper machines at Fort 
Frances: machine tenders 84 and 9034 cents, 
back tenders 693 and 764 cents, third hand 
58 and 60 cents, fourth hand 444% and 464 cents, 
fifth hand 414 and 43 cents, spare back tender 
764 cents, spare hand 693 cents, rewinder man 
60 cents, head oiler 60 cents, oiler 452% cents, 
swipers 35 cents. Wages per hour on cylinder 
machine at Fort Frances: machine tenders 764 
cents, back tenders 58 cents, third hands 43 
cents, fourth hands 394 cents, chain puller 353 
cents, oiler 454 cents, beaterman 35 cents, screen- 
man 354 cents, broke beaterman 35 cents, 
sealers 353 cents, finishers 38 cents, head 
beaterman 60 cents, linerman 393 cents, size- 
man 35 cents, cleanup 35 cents, head cutter- 
man 43 and 454 cents. cutterman 38 cents, pulp 
weighers 35 cents. Wages per hour’on paper 
machines at Kenora: machine tender, $1.16 
and $1.174, back tender $1.014 and $1.04, third 
hand 763 and 784 cents, fourth hand 504 cents, 
fifth hand 43 cents, sixth hand 35 cents, head 
clothing man 844 cents, rewinder man 504 
cents, head oiler 533 cents, oilers 454 cents, 
beater engineer 664 cents. 

No strikes or lockouts to oecur. Provision is 
made for all disputes to be taken up by offi- 
cials of the Company and the union, and if 
they cannot agree, the matter to be referred 
to arbitration. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Orrawa, ONTARIO.—THE OTTAWA BRANCH OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN BUILDING 
AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES AND THE 
UntIrep BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS, LocaL No. 93. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1933, 
to April 30, 1934, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GazeTTe, January, 1932, page 90, with the 
following exceptions: 

Hours are changed from 44 to 40 per week, 
with a 5-day week. 





Overtime pay, that is time and one-half, to 
be paid for all work on Saturday. 

Wages for journeymen carpenters: 70 cents 
(a pemnetice of 10 cents per hour from the 1932 
rate). 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
SECTION OF THE WINNIPEG BUILDERS’ Ex- 
CHANGE AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, LocaL No. 343. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 5, 1933, 
to December 31, 1933. The parties are to meet 
during December to formulate a new agreement. 

Foreman to be a union member. The agent 
of the union, with the permission of the 
superintendent of the work, may visit jobs 
for the purpose of furthering the interests of 
the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. For shift work, not more than 8 hours 
in the 24 hours. 

Overtime: time and one-half up to 12 hours 
work per day; on overtime over 12 hours and 


AGREEMENTS AS TO WAGES ON 


ee aang proceedings under the In- 

dustrial Disputes Investigation Act 
(Lasour Gazette, November, 1933, pages 
1065-1066), a dispute between the principal 
railways and their engine, train and telegraph 
service employees was settled by an agreement 
dated October 28, 1933. The Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation had recommended 
(one member dissenting) that the ten per 
cent deduction from each employee’s pay, 
calculated on basic rates, im effect since 
December 1, 1931, should be increased to 
twenty per cent on May 1, 1933 (Lasour 
GazettE, May, 1933, pages 478-494). The em- 
ployees had not agreed to this recommenda- 
tion, but the railways had made it effective 
pending further negotiations. The agreement 
finally reached provided that the deduction 
ot twenty per cent should continue in effect 
until October 31, 1933; that from November 
1, 1933, to October 31, 1934, the deduction 
should be fifteen per cent, and that after 
November 1, 1934, it should be ten per cent, 
“provided that either party may, after 
September 1, 1934, serve thirty days’ notice, 
as required by wage agreements now in effect, 
of a desire to change such percentage to 
become effective November 1, 1934.” 

In the meantime the railway companies 
had notified the other classes of railway em- 
ployees of a desire to change the ten.per cent 
deduction to one of twenty per cent. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established on August 28 to deal with dis- 
putes between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and its clerks, freight handlers, 
station employees, etc., and its report dated 
November 8, 1933, appeared in the Laxsour 
Gazette, November, 1983, pages 1066-1070. 
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for work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen: 75 cents per hour. 
Foreman to be paid at least 10 cents per hour 
extra, except if less than three journeymen are 
employed or if the employer or his agent is 
acting as foreman. 

Every employer with two or more men work- 
ing may have an apprentice and one additional 
apprentice for every seven men working. An 
apprenticeship system to be worked out by the 
joint committee and adopted as soon as possible, 

Any disputes to be referred to the joint arbi- 
tration committee whose decision is final. If 
this committee cannot agree, the dispute will be 
referred to the general president of the union or, 
his appointee and a representative of this sec- 
tion of the Builders’ Exchange, who together, 
may appoint a third party whose decision will 
be final, or such third party may be appointed 
under the term's of the Act of Arbitration for 
Manitoba. No stoppage of work to occur pend- 
ing such settlement. 


STEAM RAILWAYS IN CANADA 


The Board recommended that the ten per 
cent deduction in effect since March 1, 1932, 
should be increased to fifteen per cent for 
a period of one year, beginning in November, 
but with modifications in the application of 
the additional five per cent to certain em- 
ployees on short time or who had exercised 
their seniority to revert to lower rated posi- 
tions owing to staff reductions. As stated else- 
where in this issue, the railway company 
accepted this recommendation and the em- 
ployees’ committee recommended its accept- 
ance by the employees. 

A Board was also established to deal with 
a similar dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and its clerks, freight hand- 
lers, station employees, etc., and its report is 
given elsewhere in this issue. The report, 
one member dissenting, recommended that 
the ten per cent deduction from each em- 
ployee’s pay as calculated on basic rates, 
effective since May 1, 1932, should be in- 
creased to fifteen per cent during a period 
of one year, December 1, 1933, to November 
30, 1934, the additional deduction not to apply 
to the compensation of employees receiving 
below $85 per month. The dissenting member 
recommended that the fifteen per cent de- 
duction should be applied without exceptions. 

Agreements for a fifteen per cent deduction 
instead of ten per cent, and a return to the 
ten per cent deduction after one year subject. 
to notice of desire to change by either party, 
have been reached between the following: 
the Railway Association of Canada, repre- 
senting the principal railways, and the Bro- 
therhood of Maintenance of Way Employees, 
effective December 1, 1933, to November 30, 
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1934; the Railway Association and Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees’ Department, 
Amnenmear Federation of Labor (Federated 
Shop Crafts), effective from December 16, 
1933, men working less than forty hours per 
week to have a deduction of only ten per 
cent; the Canadian Pacific Railway and its 


Signal Maintainers, Helpers and Mechanics, 
effective from January 1, 1934, to December 
31, 1934, the deduction from November 1, 
1933, to December 31, 19338, to be $80 per 
month for signal maintainers and $20 per 
month for helpers, on full time with pro 
rata deduction for those working less. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1933 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


| Abst cost per week of the family budget of 
staple goods, fuel and lighting and rent 
in terms of retail prices was somewhat lower, 
a slight increase in the cost of foods and fuel 
being more than offset by a fall in rent. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices advanced, due mainly to 
increases in the prices of farm products, chiefly 
grains and live stock. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $7.27 iat the beginning of November 
as compared with $7.24 for October; $7.09 for 
November, 1932; $11.75 for November, 1929; 
$11.01 for November, 1926; $11.08 for Novem- 
ber, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the post war 
peak); and $7.96 for November, 1914. The 
slight advance was due to a seasonal increase 
in the price of eggs and milk. The prices of 
beef, mutton, pork, flour, evaporated apples 
and potatoes were lower. Including the cost 
of fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $15.72 at the beginning of 
November as compared with $15.78 for Octo- 
ber; $16.10 for November, 1932; $22.03 for 
November, 1929; $21.24 for November, 1926; 
$21.60 for November, 1921; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the post war peak); and $14.36 for No- 
vember, 1914. Fuel was slightly higher because 
of an advance in the price of coal, while rent 
averaged lower. 


In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was higher, this being the first advance since 
July. The index for November was 68-7 as 
compared with 67-9 in October; 63-6 in Feb- 
ruary, which was the low point; 64-7 for No- 
vember, 1932; 95-7 for November, 1929; 97-7 
for November, 1926; 98-3 for November, 1921; 
164-3 for May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 
67-2 for November, 1914. One hundred and 
six prices quotations were higher, eighty-five 
were lower, and three hundred and eleven 
were unchanged. 


In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials five of the eight main groups 


were higher and three were lower. The groups 
which advanced were: the Vegetables and 
Vegetable Products group, because of higher 
prices for grains, flour and tea, which more _ 
than offset lower prices for rye, gluten meal, 
sugar and coffee; the Animals and their Pro- 
ducts group, because of higher prices for live 
stock, butter and eggs, which more than offset 
lower prices for leather and fresh and cured 
meats; the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
group, due mainly to higher prices for lumber; 
the Iron and its Products group, chiefly be- 
cause of advanced quotations for galvanized 
sheets and scrap; and the Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products group, due to increased 
quotations for lead, tin and solder. The 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group 
and the Non-Metallic Minerals group were 
lower, the former because of reduced prices for 
raw silk, cotton fabrics and raw jute which 
more than offset higher quotations for raw 
cotton, raw wool and worsted cloth yarns, and 
the latter due mainly to lower prices for coal 
and sulphur. The Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ducts group was also slightly lower. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods advanced, mainly because of 
higher prices for tea, fish, flour, and milk and 
its products. Producers’ goods were also 
somewhat higher, owing mainly to higher 
prices for materials for the metal working in- 
dustries, for the meat packing industries and 
for the milling and other industries. Materials 
for the textile and clothing industries, for the 
furs and leather goods industries and for the 
chemical using industries were lower. 

In the grouping according to origin both 
raw and partly manufactured goods and fully 
and chiefly manufactured goods were higher. 
Canadian farm products advanced substan- 
tially owing chiefly to higher prices for grains 
and live stock, milk and eggs. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of November of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
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houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set, 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
avallable for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the LABouR GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences, 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 


the cities for which reports are received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, Jaundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these 


being the items for which statistics were avail- 
able when first published in the LaBour GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included. owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly. the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those 
for six-roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

The accompanying table of index numbers 

of changes in the cost of living, based on 

prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 

changes for the principal groups of expendi- 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1933* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel 
=_ Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sun- | All 

ight ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 169 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Jan. 1932 $05 152 158 123 162 133 
Feb. 1932 100 151 158 123 162 132 
Mar. 1932 99 151 158 123 162 131 
April 1932 $8 150 158 123 162 131 
May 1932 84 148 148 120 162 127 
June 1932 93 148 147 120 162 126 
July 1932 92 148 147 116 161 125 
Aug. 1932 96 148 147 116 161 126 
Sept. 1932 95 147 147 116 151 126 
Oct. 1932 96 146 147 114 161 126 
Nov. 1932 97 145 143 114 161 125 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Jan. 1933 95 145 141 112 161 124 
Feb. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
April 1933 §3 144 141 107 160 122 
May 1933 93 143 132 107 160 121 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
July 1933 95 140 131 107 160 120 
Aug. 1933 101 140 131 107 156 122 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Oct. 1933 99 142 131 113 157 122 
Novy. 1933 99 142 129 113 157 122 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are caleulated from 
the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expendi- 
ture, and have been brought down to date 
each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


(Continued on page 1222) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for 
an average family 




















Commodities |Quan-| (t) | (ft) Nov.|Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Noy.| Noy.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Oct. | Nov. 

tity | 1900} 1905 | 1910} 1913 | 1914] 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930] 1931 | 1932 1933 | 1933 

; ch crane. Conc: c. c. c. Cc. Cite c: Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin...| 2 Ib. | 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-8] 75-2] 75-6) 56-2] 55-4) 55-6) 57-6) 70-2) 71-8} 64-8] 52-0) 45-4) 41-3] 39-4 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0) 29-6) 34-2] 53-2] 48-4] 31-2] 30-0} 30-0) 31-4] 43-2] 44-8] 38-6] 27-4) 23-8) 22-0) 21-0 
Veal, shoulder.}| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8} 15-7] 18-0) 27-6) 28-7| 18-9] 18-4) 18-5) 19-7} 23-5) 24-9] 22-4) 16-2 12-9] 11-5} 11-5 
Mutton, roast..| 1 ‘* 11-8} 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-9] 35-2] 35-2) 24-6] 26-9] 26-6] 29-2) 29-7) 30-4] 27-2] 22-1] 18-0) 17-9] 17-2 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 20-0] 37-3] 41-7] 28-1] 27-9] 25-9] 29-8] 28-4] 30-0] 28-1] 18-4] 14-5] 17-2] 15-8 
abe ees 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0) 34-4] 35-2] 37-6] 70-0] 73-4] 53-2) 51-8) 50-4] 55-8] 54-2] 55-0} 53-6} 37-6] 29-6] 31-6) 31-2 
acon, break- 

O86... ctaeedae 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-4] 51-4] 58-5) 43-4] 40-9] 38-6] 43-5] 40-5] 40-1] 39-6] 24-2] 19-6] 21-3] 21-1 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 36-8] 74-2) 73-8] 46-0) 45-8) 46-2) 48-0) 45-6) 43-0) 42-4) 25-8} 26-6) 26-2) 26-4 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz] 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7} 40-3] 67-1) 81-7| 59-4) 51-6) 52-0} 56-1) 57-4) 58-5) 51-3) 44-3) 38-6) 29-2 37-7 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 32-5] 58-5} 70-3] 52-0} 43-7] 44-0) 48-2] 49-2] 48-6] 43-1] 384-4) 29-4 22-7) 27-7 

HIER Sj. eee 6 qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6) 52-8] 81-0} 93-0] 80-4] 70-2} 72-0] 70-8] 73-8] 75-6] 73-2] 63-0) 56-4) 57-0) 58-2 
eee dairy..| 2 lb. | 44-2] 49-4] 52-0} 58-0] 60-0/104-2/123-0) 82-0) 77-6) 81-2) 76-0) 86-6) 87-2) 71-0} 46-2) 45-4) 42-2) 42-0 

utter, cream- 

OLY... cele 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 34-5) 57-2) 66-5] 46-8] 43-7] 44-9] 41-4] 47-6] 47-4] 38-9] 26-2] 26-4] 24-2) 24-3 
Cheese, old....| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6} 18-5} 20-5) 22-1] 32-4] 40-7] 34-2)$28-5)§33-8)§30-7|§33-7|§33-1 §30-1)§22-5)$19-9]$19-7/$19-7 
Cheese, new...} 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 20-2] 32-3] 38-4] 29-8|§28-5|§33-8]§30-7/§33-7/§33-1/§30-1)$22-5/$19-9 §$19-7|§$19-7 
Bread. ; us. 2 15 “ | 55-5) 58-5] 66-0] 61-5) 66-0/118-5)141-0/109-5} 100-5) 102-0}114-0]115-5)118-5}103-5) 91-5) 85-5) 88-5) 88-5 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0] 28-0} 33-0] 32-0] 38-0] 69-0] 75-0} 51-0} 44-0} 43-0) 53-0) 50-0) 53-0} 41-0) 29-0} 28-0 33-0] 31-0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5} 21-0} 22-0] 24-5] 41-0] 40-0] 29-0} 27-5] 28-0} 29-0} 31-5] 32-5] 28-0) 23-0) 23-5] 25-5) 25-5 
eee eae 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 13-2} 25-2] 33-0) 19-6}/§21-2/§21-0/§22-0/$20-8]§20-6|§20-0)$17-6)§16-6/§16-2)$16-2 

eans, hand- 
ee erat 7a 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 13-6] 33-0] 22-2] 17-6] 17-0] 17-4] 16-0) 19-6) 22-6} 17-4] 10-4] 8-2} 9-0) 8-8 

pples, evapor- 
pre anes ies He 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 12-8] 23-5} 28-5} 21-3] 22-6] 18-9] 19-9] 21-5) 21-5} 20-4) 17-2] 15-7} 15-1] 14-8 

Tunes, med- 
sae sizer... . 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 13-1] 19-2] 26-6] 18-2} 19-8] 17-7] 15-7] 13-4] 15-3] 18-9] 12-1) 10-7) 12-1) 12-2 

ugar, granu- 

WACO as oe 4 “ | 91-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 32-4] 49-2] 64-0] 39-2] 36-0} 48-8] 31-6] 30-8] 28-8} 25-6] 24-8] 23-2) 32-0) 32-0 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 14-8} 22-6] 30-8) 18-6} 17-0) 23-2) 15-0) 14-4 13-8] 12-4] 12-0) 11-2] 15-4] 15-6 

ea, black....| 3 “ 8-2} 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-8] 15-6] 15-7] 13-6]$14-8]$17-3]§18-0}§17-7}§17-6]§14-5]§13-2}§11-0)§10-6/§10-8 
Tea, green..... +, 5 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-31 9-81 15-0} 16-5) 15-0/§14-8]§17-3]§18-0]§17-7|§17-6)$ 14-5] $13-2|$11-0)§10-6)§10-8 
Cofréeea.ccto ss 8-6] 8-8} 8-9} 9-4] 9-9] 11-6] 15-4] 13-4] 13-3] 13-6] 15-3} 15-2] 15-2] 13-6] 11-5) 10-4) 9-9] 9-9 
Potatoes...... bag| 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0} 31-7] 64-0| 73-2| 55-1] 38-3} 46-5| 64-0} 42-0] 73-8] 44-7] 23-1] 26-9] 41-1] 36-6 
Vinegar........ 46qt 7 “7 ‘7 8 8 -9} 1-0 “g 9 -$] 1-0) 1-0} 1-0) 1-0 9 9 9 9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....]...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34] 7-96/13-65/15-32|/11-08/10-29| 10-69] 11-01] 11-28/11-75/10-25| 7-82) 7-08) 7-24) 7-27 





, : : etter pre, seo.» O. } Oy) Seen Cs Teoh Age : 
Starch,laundry| }1lb.| 2-9} 3-0} 3-1] 3-2] 3-3] 4-8] 4-8] 4-3] 4-0] 4-1) 4-2) 4-1] 4-1) 4-0] 3-9} 3-9) 3-8] 3-9 





CILO 15 Senet enet Wg ton| 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 54-0} 78-4|127-2]109- 7} 115-6] 112-0) 105-1] 101-6] 101-1/100-9) 100-9} 95-5) 93-7) 94-2 


OUS a,b eee «6 | 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 47-3] 63-6] 93-8] 72-6] 76-8] 71-5) 65-1]-62-8]} 63-0) 62-8) 60-8} 58-9) 57-6 58-0 
Wood, hard...| “ed. | 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 42-6] 79-0] 87-0} 81-7| 79-1] 79-4] 75-7| 75-0] 76-0) 75-6) 70-2) 64-0) 59-6) 59-6 
9 


























Wood, soft..... « « | 99.61 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-4] 57-3] 67-4] 61-1] 59-2| 59-6] 55-9] 55-3] 54-3] 54-4] 52-0} 47-6] 45-6] 45-5 
Coagtioilr, ane 1 gal.| 24-0] 24-5) 24-4] 23-7} 23-7| 27-8] 39-9] 31-6] 31-0] 30-1] 31-5) 31-0} 31-0} 30-7| 27-7] 27-1] 27-4] 27-7 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
light* os cl--bao. 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-99] 3-06] 4-15] 3-57] 3-62] 3-53] 3-33) 3-26) 3-25] 3-24] 3-12) 2-83) 2-84] 2-85 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.........: 1 mo.]| 2-37] 2-89] 4-65] 4-75] 4-38] 4-85] 6-62] 6-91] 6-94] 6-93) 6-85] 6-94) 6-98) 7-07] 6-83) 6-04) 5-66) 5-57 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1PQotals, 2 1.4.2. 9-37]10-50]12-79|14-02|14-36|21-61/26- 13/21 - 66/20 -89/ 21-19) 21-24) 21-52|22-03/20- 60) 17-81|16-10/15 78) 15-72 
a ee ee ee ee ee ee SS ee ee 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
ue 
: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia... :.. <0. 5-61) 5-83] 6-82! 7-29] 7-84]13-87] 15-75] 11-23] 10-40)11-09|11-12]11-20}11-73}10-61| 8-35) 7-44) 7-38) 7-43 
Prince Edward Island} 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-89]12-02/13-17| 9-86] 9-27] 9-55/10-07|10-05|10-72} 9-87] 7-79] 7-11] 6-92] 7-23 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55) 7-04] 7-72|13-52|15-16|11-24]10-29]11-00]/11-07]11-07}11-50)10-43] 8-19) 7-55) 7-46) 7-50 
QUCDEO, .incs s,m < + + op 5-15| 5-64] 6-33] 6-87| 7-44/13-16]14-45] 10-59] 9-84] 9-95/10-18]10-50}10-83| 9-53) 7-19) 6-46] 6-54) 6°61 
CODTATIO. foe - mals ><> ao 5-01] 5-60] 6-50] 7-20) 7-72|13-61/15-24]10-97| 10-19] 10-61} 11-13}11-31]11-74| 10-22] 7-80) 7-08) 7-29) 7-27 
MAnGtIODS...: 2452s oan 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-15/13-05/15-26] 10-83] 9-74}10-22]10-25)10-94/11-54| 9-62] 7-30) 6-98) 6-75) 6-83 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 9-02/13-76]15-36]10-89] 9-91/10-48]10-95]11-34/11-85) 9-84] 7-37) 6-72) 6-84) 6-87 
IDOLUA, foc - ans se se 6-02] 6-50} 8-00] 8-33] 8-51/13-51115-43/10-81] 9-99/10-39]10-83/11-39| 11-97} 10-04} 7-42) 6-97) 7-00) 7-11 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32} 9-13] 9-31}14-19]16-58]12-28]11-65)11-85/11-91/12-41/13-06)11-24) 8-66} 7-73) 8-17) 8-21 


ee ee Se ee Cs See ee Se eee! 


+December only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures bv about. 50 per cent. See text. 
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ce | a | | | —— | | | 
— —_———— | 


LOCALITY = 
Bis 
ere 
88 
mae 
70) 
cents 
Dominion (average)......... 19-7 
Nova Scotia (average)...... oe] 21-5 
1—Sydney......... Nets) (eed 
2—New Glasgow.........- 22-2 
8—Amberst........cecee0% 18-7 
A—Halifax At. uside tense sie 22-8 
5—Windsor...........-.. o-| 22°5 
G—LrurOs. Aas coc koe dake 20 


7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown | 22-7 
New Brunswick (average)...| 23-3 


8—Moncton.............6.: 20-4 
9—Saint John.............. 24-6 
O0—Fredericton............]---+-- 
1—Bathurst............... 25 
Quebec (average)....... eeee| 17-0 
12—Quebec.........-..0000 18-2 
13—Three Rivers........... 16 
14—Sherbrooke............ 20-4 
15—Sorel:s.o 6 desc 0s dsc ths 14 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 14-2 
17—St Jonniseis- ae. tees sie 15 
18—Thetford Mines......... 15 
19—Montreal........ ee ae 21-2 
20—Hull....... aac cae], Loe 
Ontario (average)... Sante « pias woes] 20°5 
21—OULAWSB.. 53 se oes de vores : 


23— Kingston 






26—Oshawa........... 2 
27—Orillia...... aa siak ae 
28—Toronto Ope Pe 0 


oo alt. sue, eed dees 
34-—Guelph..>. 2 sash. iatsiemw + « . 
35—Kitchener..,.... Ton avick 18-3 
86—Woodstock.........00:- 19-8 
$(—Stratford.:...00-eseaes.| 19-5 
VOS—LONGON: ..sfs cee signees vp 20-2 
39—St. Thomas...........- 22:3 
40—Chatham...........00- 20 
41—Windsor.............. .-| 19°7 


42—Sarnia.........00. A ee eleee 
43—Owen Sound............ : 
44—North Bay..........+.. 
45—Sudbury........-ese0e- 
£6—Cobalt.ncatsisecistcauest 


60—Fort William... 
Manitoba (average) 


51—Winnipeg............6.- 
52—Brandon............00- 
Saskatchewan (average) 
53—Regina............0. Acs 
54—Prince Albert 
55—Saskatoon...........0.- 15-4 
56—Moose Jaw..........06- 18-2 
Alberta (average)........ ..o-| 16-7 
57—-Medicine Hat.......... 20 
68—Drumbeller............ 15 
59—Edmonton...........>. 18-6 
60—Calgary.........scecee0% 16-1 
61—Lethbridge............. 14 
British Cotuubis (average) | 20-9 
62—Fernie............00eees 18-7 
68—Nelson..........0ee008- 20 
64—Tirailig. ©, S48. 5. se3.555 19 
65—NewWestminster...... 22-2 
66—Vancouver...........-- 22-8 
67—VictOria. esses csescicc ete 22-2 
68—Nanaimo............... 22-5 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 20° 





a. Price per single quart higher. 
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b. Price in bulk lower 


Pork 
vey 
my: a F 
52 £ = 
Sh be as 
pales 
ey G2 ate Sy 2 
aa | S53 | 23 | £55 
a BS Se | aaa 
> = co Nn 
cents cents cents cents 
11-5 17-2 15-8 15-6 
10-2 15-5 17-6 17-1 
8-5 15 18-8 16-9 
ie 15 16-7 17 
12 15 15-7 15-7 
8-8 15 18 16-4 
10 16 16-5 16-5 
10 17 20 20-2 
10 20 18 15 
10-2 19-6 18-0 17-9 
9-5 20 17-2 16 
10 18-7 18-2 18-5 
11 20 20 22 
Aci Mintel (ee ee 16-5 15 
9-1 17-9 13-7 14-79 
8-8 16-5 12-9 15-3 
9-2 16-5 13-3 16-4 
9-2 18-6 13-6 16-9 
6 19 13 14 
12 15-6 12 13 
10-5 19 16-5 12-3 
10 18 12 16-2 
7-4 18-2 15 14-1 
9-1 19-6 14-7 14-5 
13-4 17-9 15-8 15-4 
11-1 16-9 14-7 14-9 
11-5 18 14-2 14-7 
12-6 16:3 15-2 12-8 
13-5 13-5 14-2 12-8 
12 16-2 15-8 15 
15-5 19 14-5 15 
11-8 16-5 15 16-7 
13-8 16-9 15:6 15 
12-5 19 14-3 12-5 
12-7 19-5 15-1 14-7 
14-2 17-2 15 16 
12-9 19 16-2 ile 
16-7 19-7 17-7 18-2 
14-3 17 14-3 15-5 
13-5 19 14-6 15 
13 17-5 16 16 
13-5 19-5 15 12 
12-9 17-1 15-4 14-7 
15 19 16-2 15 
14 16-2 16-3 14-8 
13-4 18 15-5 13 
15 17-5 15-7 15 
13 a ee Hy ea | Pe ee 
12 20 15-7 15-3 
14 17-7 18-2 16-1 
1 RR ee es 5 A e OR 16 
15 21 19-4 17-2 
11 16-5 16-8 Wy 
12-3 18-7 17-3 18-7 
14-7 20 18-2 19-6 
9-1 14-7 14-5 14-1 
8-5 14-4 15-2 14-2 
9-7 15 13-8 14 
8-3 12-8 13-9 13-6 
7-2 12-7 14 32 eee 
10 1 Ns eal bean Sg 12 
7:6 11-7 13-8 12 
8-5 11-8 13-7 16-7 
9-3 14-1 13-5 13-3 
10-7 15-5 13 12°3 
9 12 12 12 
9-5 15-8 14-8 14-1 
8-6 13-2 14°8 14-6 
8-5 14 Asie: haha’ 
12-8 18-5 18-0 17-7 
10 16 16-5 17-7 
11-5 17-5 20 18-3 
13-7 18-2 18:5 18-7 
11 17-3 17-4 18-7 
14-2 20-2 16-9 17-6 
13-4 21-2 18-5 16-7 
14-6 19-6 17-2 15 
13-7 18 18-7 18-5 


ce. Grocers’ quotations. 





Bacon 
rej we! 
aE e 
45 Geicd oh Be 
ag | go 
23 | 23 
aa | $4 
~Q fQ 
cents cents 
21-1 24-2 
19-7 22°38 
20-1 21-9 
19-4 21-6 
20 22-6 
18-6 21-9 
19-3 22-3 
20-5 23-6 
23 24-3 
19-7 23-3 
21-3 23-9 
18-6 22-9 
20:8 23-8 
18 22-4 
20-2 22-8 
20-9 24 
21-4 25-8 
19-8 21-5 
20 23-7 
20-5 22-7 

ipa. 21 
20 23°5 
19-1 21-3 
20-1 21-7 
20-5 23-4 
20-2 22-9 
21-5 23-7 
18-2 20-7 
20-3 23-4 
19-6 21-8 
19-4 23 
19-8 22-5 
20-7 24-3 
20-6 22-7 
20 22-7 
21 24-2 
19-6 22-5 
20-5 23-4 
20 22-9 
18-8 21-1 
18-9 2222 
19-7 23-5 
20-3 23-1 
20-6 23-6 
20-5 22-8 
18-9 21-6 
19-4 24 
20-6 22-8 
19-3 Zo 
20-6 21-7 
20-6 22-6 
20-3 23-7 
21-5 24-2 
26-7 29-6 
25-6 30-8 
23-5 26-7 
23-4 26-5 
23-6 26-8 
24-2 27-8 
22-3 26-8 
28 30 
24 28-2 
22-5 26-3 
21-2 24:6 
22-3 25-2 
20-4 24 
20-6 24 
23-3 26-5 
19-4 23-2 
23-9 27-4 
23-8 27 
23-6 27-4 
24 29-5 
24-5 28-4 
23-4 27-6 
24 +2 28 
24-5 29 
23-3 25 





Ham, boiled, 
sliced, per lb. 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


















8 2 2. Oe 
ae oa. a. ars : 
os Es aS5 e2 | g2 ] 2 = 
— am a E= om x) as 
Locality seas | ds [S22] 82] 2] G2] tg | de | og 
= axe) Ag | oe ad ~ a = & 
83 soles =p & © ae = j < 5 oO a 
ss | £8 85} 3a] 83 | 3 gs a | §8 
5 a fz, eg ia B EB g ) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 19-7 5-9a 3-1 5-1 8-1 10-9 11-8 2:3 11-8 
Nova Scotia (average) cose] 18-9 6-6 3-6 4-9 8-0 13-4 12-0 11-6 11-7 
d=—Sydneyei cil G Ss soda te Okecis 2 18-4 Thon 3-3 4-7 7-2 13-9 11-6 11-4 10-9 
2—New Glasgow...........seccee 17-7 | 6-6-7 3-6 4-7 7°5 10-3 12 11-3 11-7 
SA mherst...i.8. ddeveicetaoced 17-5 6°7 3-8 5 8-2 15 11-5 11-7 11-8 
Bal iax ye Fh. anc oe Need 19-5 6-7 3:5 5 8-2 12-5 12-1 12 10-9 
5—Windsor eoeeroeeseceve eevee 20 essence oe « 3 °8 5 8 15 12 12 12 
ea Balt Co PORE SIRS oe RE Be Fer 20 6 3-6 5 9 13-6 12-5 11-4 12-9 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... 19-2 6-7 3-3 5 8-4 14-4 12-2 12-2 12-4 
New Brunswick (average).......... 19-1 6-9 3-4 4-8 8-0 13-3 11-6 11-6 11-3 
Se Monctony.. 5b aides azole Be Os ted 19 6-7 3:5 4-8 9-2 13 12-1 11-6 11-3 
O—Saint John :..3.<4 Aelcak.). Sete dled 18-2 | 6-7-3 3-3 5-2 7°3 13-8 11-2 11-3 10-8 
10—Fredericton...... scccuote the Seto ate 20-5 7-3 3°5 5 7-9 13-7 11-3 11-8 11-4 
11—Bathursts... 1... hee os le cic Sled 18-7 |6-7-7-3 3-3 4-3 7°5 12-5 11-7 11-7 11-7 
Quebec (average)..............c000% 17-4 4-8 3-2 5-1 6-6 10-6 10-0 11-7 10-8 
12—Quebec........cccccccccces beve'd 19-3 | 6-5-7 3-4 5-3 7 11-2 10 11-5 10:5 
183—Three Rivers............0c6 See 16-7 | 4-4-7 3-2 5 6-3 11-3 9-9 11-2 10 
14—Sherbrooke.....c....ssccecceee 16-9 4-6 3 5 6-5 11-4 10-1 11-5 10-7 
15—Sorel............ SO oe 15°25 ene oa Pa | FAIRE ae 6 10 10 11-7 10-3 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 17-5 4 3-1 5-7 7:8 10-8 10 10-9 11-3 
Lfs-St.Johin’s...5.: es .> ee cd 15 4 3 5 5-7 10 10 14 13 
18—Thetford Mines................ 19-3 4 3-5 4-8 5-6 10-3 10 10-9 10-1 
19—Montreal........ his sd bee ebice's 18-6 |5-3-6-7 3°5 5 7°8 10-2 10-1 11-1 10-7 
20—Hull......... oiedinte ove, eee ate ARE 17-4 4-7 3°4 5-2 7 10-1 9-8 12:3 10-3 
Ontario (average)...............2. a4 19-2 5-5 2-9 4-9 8-8 11-3 11-5 12-1 11-2 
21—Ottawa...... o dehy vee detente ales 17-4 |5-3-7-3 3-5 4-7 8-5 10-1 10-2 11-5 10-4 
22—Brockville...... sch tee 16:6 5-3 3°2 5 8-3 10-6 10:3 12-3 10 
a= TSINGSEON, 5505 oo oe foto ena 16-7 5-3 3-2 5 9-1 11 10-2 10-8 10-2 
Ph Dellov ile... « 5 o.Lhls «soe deh oe dl eR, ee 4-7 2-7 5 8-1 10-9 10-1 10-7 10-4 
25—Peterborough..............0..: 17‘ |5-3-6-7 2-8 5 8-7 10-5 10:6 11 10-1 
26—Oshawaw...8.. dns.sbaeee oc 21-3 |5-3-6-7 2-5 4-6 10 10-6 11-6 12-4 11-1 
Pa TOTUUR, ocnoeit hs tek s «ede hee ok, 20:7 4-7 2-8 4-7 8-3 11-7 12 12-1 11-3 
Wb-ST Oronto...... «shan sche eke os 22°3 15-3-6-7 2-9 4-9 8-8 10-3 11-4 11-9 10-9 
29—Niagara Falls..............000. 17-7 |4-7-6-7 3 5 8-7 10-5 10-2 11-6 11-3 
30—St. Catharines................. 20 (|4-7-6-7 2:8 4-6 9-1 11-1 10-3 11-9 10-8 
31—Hamilton....... 22-9 |5-3-6-7 2°6 4-7 7°8 9-7 11-2 12 11 
S2—-Brantlordecha. be. sehen see 18-5 |5-3-6-7 2-4 4-8 9-5 10-6 10:6 11-4 10-3 
Some Galt. Foe. ot. Mins sR ae eke 20 5-3-6 2-6 4-9 9-4 11-7 12-4 12-3 11 
S4-SE AOD... ba ee. eskae cde sd 20-4 |4-7-5-3 2-6 5 10:3 10-7 12-3 12-3 11-8 
dp KMitchoner....4...tbncct tees cee 20-6 | 4-7-6 2-6 4-9 9 10-6 11-2 11-8 10-7 
BO WOOKSEGEK... bn dhaccst oe deeds 20-3 4-7 2-3 4-7 8-6 10 11-6 12-3 11-6 
DU POLEAMOLU.....bs.0haniek decode oie 17-1 |4-7-6-7 2:5 5 10 11-2 12-1 12-5 11-8 
Osa WONGON My .cn.. dene oe 18-4 5-3 2-6 4-7 9-1 11-2 12-8 13-9 12-4 
39—ot., Thomas.) sch oe hdoieo se 19-7 |4-7-5-3 2-6 4-8 9-4 12 13-3 12-7 12-5 
40—Chathamt:..ds..itisadeiabecs. 17-2 4-5-3 2°8 4-8 9 10-8 11-7 14-2 11-2 
AL WINASOT Sh iss ton Alas ch Osco vs 18-1 |5-3-6-7 2-7 4 7:7 13-2 11:5 11-7 11-5 
M2 SATMAlaue. ccs Me eee 20-5 4-7 2-3 4-4 7-9 10-4 12-5 13-2 11-3 
43—Owen Sound 18 5-3 2-4 4-2 g 10-5 10-2 12-1 10:5 
AS —SINOTth BAY 3.6. shes. ees os 20:4 |4-7-5-3 3°7 5 8-2 12-1 11-9 12-1 11-6 
Abe DUTY Gv ,.0cb ss oleinsnsk Sees. 18-8 5-3 3-5 5 8-5 15-7 11-4 12 11:8 
AB ACODBIL view clis > dh oc ve eee. « 18-8 6-7 3-6 6 8-6 11-3 12-7 12-7 12-4 
S/T, 3h. athe ook aon 19 5-6 3-4 53 9-3 12-6 12-1 12-4 122 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 16-8 |5-3-6-7 3° 6 9-1 13-5 11-8 12-4 12 
49——Port Arthur... sh« ce oddee.cle. 19-7 | 4-7-6 3-1 4-8 9 12-1 11-3 11-4 lll 3" 
50==Wort Williamb..ith«s acces. 20:6 | 4-7-6 3-1 4-8 8-2 10-3 12-2 12-5 11-7 
Manitoba (average)................. 20-8 5-0 3-1 5-5 9-9 10-7 13-2 13-4 12-9 
Dl = WADI DOR tava ot, Beit ccs Se, 20-5 | 5-6-6 3 5-1 8-9 10-5 12-5 13-2 12-5 
b2-—Brandon foashs. Ath. ..& oe we 21 4-4-4 3-1 5-8 10-8 10-8 13-9 13-6 13-2 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 21-4 5-5 3:0 5-2 9-1 10-3 13-9 13-3 13-4 
ba Rering-se... 5.4... Se 21-7 |4-8-5-6 3-1 6 8-2 9-7 13-7 13-3 13-8 
54—Prince Albert cis sciiss +s is dcave'e 22-7 4-8 2-8 4-2 8-3 10-2 13-8 13-2 13-2 
bb—Saskatoon. ..)... 0. «+6 ool, 19-5 5-7 3 5-2 9-7 10-2 14-3 13-6 13 
DOM OOSG ION ido adh » ach» oben oa 21-8 6-4 3 5-3 10-2 11-1 13:7 13-2 13-6 
Alberta (average)................... 22-2 6-4 3:0 5-5 7:4 9-8 12-9 13-5 14-0 
07+Medicine(Hat.2.92....|. 280s... 23-3 6 3-1 5-9 7-9 9-5 13-4 14 14-6 
58—Drumbeller.)..,05..... sale 21-8 6-7 3-1 5+1 6-6 10 12-6 13-1 14 
569—-Wdmontonyoh.cis< sh etee. 21-5 6-7b 3 5-1 7°8 9-3 12-7 13-2 13-5 
OG-eCalgarva so.) .. thc. Mean 22-6 6-7 2-8 5-3 7:7 10 12-9 13-7 13-6 
Gi-—-Tethbridge: 0... f:6. ..4.0«ameuen 21-7 5-7 2-9 5-9 6-8 10-3 13-1 13-7 14-1 
British Columbia (average)......... 22°6 7:7 3°6 5:5 6-2 74 13-1 13-1 12-6 
62-—Pernie. Oy on be Rh 5k tone Opi 2 Wide osteo. 2 3:1 4-8 7 8 13-4 14-2 13-7 
CBN OlSONis sve me. tad ene eee 23-7 8-3 3:6 5°5 7:5 8-8 13-1 14-5 13-5 
Chm Uraile rc. eee ck eee 20-8 8-3 3-9 5-2 5-7 op 13-1 13-5 13-2 
65—New Westminister............. 21-9 7-7°5 3:5 5:3 6-2 7 12-4 12-7 12-2 
GG VanGouver,, ss heh es. sk eee. 20:8 | 7-7-5 3-4 5-5 6-3 6-9 12-4 12-1 11-9 
Ol WACtONISEG \ndcbeten . bee ee 22-6 7:5 3-6 5-5 5-7 6-6 12-4 11:5 12-1 
OS Nanaimo... 6.8.5400t4, hae ae 22-7} 7-5-8 3:5 5-7 6-5 8-5 13 11-7 11-2 
69—Prince Rupert................. 25 6-3-8 :3 3-8 6-5 5 6°5 15 14:3 12-7 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b. Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 
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Potatoes Apples S 
p.) a : + : a 
= = re) nok 2 > 8 
a EB — = om aes . & 
=A fey a QQ ° S 
UE SEM ga] 32 18h | 8 i 8] 8 | 
Bs ms 5 5 oo Be fee | og a5 . Ss Es 
~ 42 =o = i eee Rg > a2 § am pa 4 mo 
a8 og | | Sse ee | a8 | 22s E 5 a E ES 
38 ‘Sh bs >a a) Ser a8 BS es 5a 
aa) ie) Py Ay <9) Ay ie) 5 .e) = iS) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4-4 3:3 1-097 21-9 14-8 12- 16-8 16-1 61-0 20-0 54-8 41-8 
4-3 3°7 1-041; 20-0 13-7 11-3 16-2 15-7 56-3 19-3 53:3 40-0 
4-1 3-4 1-123 22-3 13 13-2 16-4 15° 8 ta wae opeet 18+ geass ee 38-5 | 1 
4-2 3-4 92 MES Eas Jeborg eS apanes 10-3 15-5 15-6 62-5 18-6 55 37 2 
4-5 3°8 90 vf Al a SS abe 12 15-5 15 50 18-2 50 45 3 
4-4 3-5 1-075 21-4 15 10-7 17-4 1 ft le Bs Sees 21-6 55 38 4 
4 4 1-20 DO eee Dee [stem oe atone |i sloicictse « Le 15 ©. 2. eee 20.161 235A ee eee e 5 
4-7 4-1 1-025 20 13 10-4 15-4 1G. sr hasdss eee 18-8 53 41-7 | 6 
4-6 3-6 883 17°3 15 13-7 16-6 15 50 BOs 2 esses ae 42-3 | 7 
4-2 3-7 -768} 17-6 12-9 12-5 15-6 15-0 55°7 18-3 52:7 42-7 
4-3 3:6 789 1G28ule | S070 cree. cs. 12 16-7 15-2 50 20-5 OO; fee etaneets 8 
4 3:8 859 18-9 13-7 12-7 15-2 14-5 65 17-3 45 42-519 
4-6 3-8 697 19-8 13 12-8 16 0) Sy (a po eee 17-6 58 44-2 110 
3-7 3°4 725 15 12 12-5 14-4 14-5 52 EW hel es cate 41-5 jil 
4-2 4-0 869} 17-0 13-0 12-0 16-4 14-9 64-1 19-5 57-5 39-3 
4 3-7 774 16-1 13-2 12-3 16-6 15-8 80 22-1 63 39°5 {12 
3°9 4-7 845 18-2 11-8 13-7 17-2 14-8 52 18-7 55 40-2 13 
3°6 4-1 887 15-5 14-7 12-8 17-4 14-7 49-5 20-9 54:5 39°5 114 
4 4-2 *85 17-4 13 ies 15-5 | OA ae on ea 19s sive 38-5 115 
5:4 4-5 *875 17°3 14-3 12-3 16-7 14-8 54°5 18-4 58-5 36-9 }16 
4-5 3°9 -888 15-6 11-3 10 15-7 15-3 53 LOetRe eee 37-7 117 
4 3°6 *801 15 13-5 11-2 16-4 13:8 75 21 50 42-4 |18 
4-7 3-7 937 18-6 12-3 11-8 16-6 15-1 84-4 19-1 59-8 37-9 19 
3-8 3°6 -968 19 12-7 12-7 15-3 16-3 ieee ores 20-1 62 41 20 
4-1 3-2 1-156) 23-1 15-4 12-4 16-9 16-6 61-1 19-4 55-8 38-8 
4-2 3°8 1-03 21-2 12-5 12-1 15-9 1G<7 (Oeee eset 18-4 58 38-1 {21 
4-4 oo 1-10 22 VAS ee cs 12 17-5 163. [eels Soke 20 61-2 41-7 |22 
4:3 4-1 1-22 PASO ban Wee ZAC. a Se Ae 12-6 17 16-2) Wet Ee Peters 18 56-3 40-5 |23 
4-3 4-1 1-12 24 S7e EL Omen ae oa 10-6 16-6 16-7 68 18-6 54 38 24 
3:5 2-7 1-03 216F ls P20 ee et 11-5 16 15-4 57-5 19-3 57-7 87°2 125 
4-2 3°5 1-20 22 FN | POE et oe. 14-2 17-2 17-8 65 19 64-5 39-6 |26 
4-5 2-9 1-10 QS ez ep lOza Mitek as ces 10-7 17°3 1S 2 erase dee 20:4 59-5 39-4 |27 
4-3 3-2 1-11 PATE) BSG I See 10-3 16-6 15-9 64:3 18-6 54 37°4 28 
3:8 2-8 1-21 Piste Gi GUT | eee eee 11-7 17-5 15-5 79 18-7 50 37-7 |29 
4-3 3:2 L955) 9 (22 78a eto een. os « 12-5 17-5 16-6 65 18-1 55 37-6 {30 
4-1 3:3 1-10 ZOO LO eat ae 5s 13-1 16-5 14-9 69 17-2 50 37:7 131 
3°9 2:3 1-15 Zeca) ae ROTOR ae oe ws. 12-6 16-2 1055 Ue (Aven Oeste 18: 201s Sse 36-9 {32 
4 2-9 1-16 20 15 13-3 17-4 Go. eects 19 55 37°7 |33 
4-8 3-5 1-13 2oge Pe Oesataer tc 13-6 17-5 1 ECS Ol ok ears ct, Oe 20:5 57 37:7 |34 
4-5 2-6 1-13 Dhaae b (RUZP ON car ae eis 12-9 16-2 16 49-5 18-7 65 36:5 135 
3-8 2-2 1-20 DA Om ML Mall cers ob sts 12-2 14-9 14 Bre toca 19-6: |e coe 37-7 136 
4-2 2-8 1-123 BARGE LAC DT lara de cts 12 17-5 LS Se ae ate 20-7 59 38-7 |37 
4-] 2-6 1-18 Dome ENE COtteece <t . 11-4 15-3 15-2 49 18-1 55 37-4 |38 
3-1 2-6 1-291 Dp imate BLO Sie heres cs. 12-1 17 17 > Ve eee 7A a toe, ot 37-1 139 
2-9 2-2 1-24 40 sil RS Re ol ee 11-8 16-7 1S Tee oes 20738 |ratadirnes 38-4 140 
3:6 2-5 1-15 22S Pe Ol Vans src 13°3 16-7 IRS Oy Cal WAS 20:3 BS 37 41 
4-1 3-1 1-35 DEMO he PLZ OM bekeecgs ot 12-3 16-6 Ait Bi fares wld 17 59 36°2 142 
3-9 2-9 1-07 (OSCE Loroe ee dens 13-3 15 15 50 21 55 38 43 
3-8 3-1 1-02 25:7 20 12-7 16-7 18-7 56-3 18-8 54-5 38-2 144 
4 4-5 1-23 23°8 16 13-5 18-5 19 64-3 20 57°5 89°7 145 
4-9 4-5 1-26 25 15 12-5 18-2 16-2 63-7 19 51-3 42-6 |46 
4-1 3:6 ASS ON zeae, cee 15 13-4 16-9 17-1 59-7 20 49+2 43°3 |47 
4-3 4-1 TA250|- PQRSNG IE aes ooh eee ae 12-5 19 19 60 D2 86's hoses za ateee 43-3 |48 
4+] 3-7 -96 PAR 8 2 i el BR Pn a ae 12-8 16-5 18-2 58-7 20:3 48-7 41-3 |49 
3°9 3 1-01 21-3 14 13-4 17-2 17-7 58-9 19-7 53-2 40-3 |50 
4-5 3:3 -788 16-2 14-5 12-4 17-7 16-2 60-2 22°2 53-2 43-1 
4-5 3-2 744 15-5 14 12-3 18 15-7 57-9 20-5 48-8 41-6 |51 
4°5 3:4 831 16-8 15 12-5 17-4 16-7 62-4 23-8 57-6 44-6 152 
4-9 3:4 986 20-5 15-6 12-3 18-4 18-0 64-1 22-6 55-0 47-0 
5 2-8 914 DE ae lesa sm cae lao Ge oe 12-5 18:7 18-4 64-6 23 54-8 45-7 153 
5:5 4-3 90 1B lactose book see ns 12 20 18-5 63 24-3 54°3 48 54 
4-6 3-1 1-18 23-7 13 11-1 17-5 17-9 67 22-3 54-6 46-7 |55 
4-3 3°3 1-00 21 18-2 13-7 17-3 17 61-6 20-9 56-4 47-5 156 
4-8 2:7 1-087 22°3 13-7 12-2 17-7 17-1 63-0 22°5 53-6 50-9 
4-8 2-2 1-23 26-2 16 11-8 17-7 17-3 65-5 23 58-5 51-1 |57 
4-8 3-4 1-33 25-8 15 12-2 18-9 16:8 64 22 53°3 51-7 158 
5-3 2-8 86 19-1 14-4 12 17-6 17-5 60-9 23-5 52-7 50-3 159 
4-9 2-7 1-25 23-8 11-2 11:8 16-3 17-3 61-7 22-6 49-9 49-8 |60 
4 2-3 -766 16-7 12 13-2 18 16-4 62-7 21-2 53°7 51-6 |61 
8-5 3-1 1-508 29-5 18-4 11-2 16-8 15-1 60-1 21-2 51-6 47-9 
5:7 3-8 1-48 26-7 17-5 13-5 17 15-5 65 22-5 61-2 51-7 |62 
6-5 3-3 1-59 34 17-5 11-5 17-9 15-1 61 21-2 53 51-2 |63 
5:9 2°5 1-75 30 20 11-5 18 16-8 60 23:3 51-7 48-3 164 
5-2 2-8 1-26 25-4 19-3 11 15-8 14-4 55-4 21-3 50-8 45-1 |65 
4-9 2:5 1-22 24- 18-5 10-7 16 14 57-7 20-2 48-5 44-6 |66 
4-7 3 1:46 28:5 16-8 10-9 16-3 13-8 56-7 19 47-9 44-8 |67 
6-2 3:4 1-30 1 add (a gigi <A (et tre 10-7 15-5 15 65 22 50 47-5 |68 
5 3-5 2-00 41-5 19 10 17-7 16:5 60 20 50 50 69 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 















= = = 
— jets Sota |S. ‘ 4s of 
q oO Cp Soe is} 3.3 ae ty = 
BS || oehal eee es | eo G | 58 | #84 
xd 3 | A |oes) 28 |g = S q a. | $35 
LOCALITY 3 2 leg [legal Be eee oS E Se | 82a 
S4|e4| of) a4 |e-] #H | aS| oe as | 23 | S8e8 
BH] On] On | —~n |Sanl| BO ave, 29 © ty mC da ow 
FS /38) 88] 38/888) S4 | 48) 26 S| 8] $528 
NN Merial se bie es | a Ef a | < 
i cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents} cents cents | cents 
Dominion (average)....... 8-0} 7-8 | 39-7 | 48-1 | 22-7 14-5 | 3-0 43-3 11-7 5-1 15-069 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 7-8 | 7-6 | 45-0 | 37-6 | 20-5 11-0 | 3-2 44-6 11-6 5-0 15-000 
1—Sydney.............. 7-9} 7-8} 42-3 | 36 22-7 13-5; |) 3-2 45 j1-8 4086} £2) Seen Sais 
2—New Glasgow........ 7-9 | 7-4 | 42-8 | 36-8 | 21-2 10-4 | 2-7 48 11-5 Dige | sb, SbARe shies 
o—Amberst.q3002s oh snes 7-9 | 7-4] 50 BOs eat... 10 3 50 12-2 DAT | Pb abe ores 
4—Halitor-..sscads¢es at UU. Lea | 48-2 We8e8 | 23 10-7 | 3-5 40 12-2 5 15-00 
6—Windsor...........0. 8 Hel Pee Bo 40 18 10 Ae | a. aise | Skee 10 S| bk eos ¢ 
G—Trurol: ifsc ccccedee en 8-2] 7-5 | 46-8 | 37-6 | 17-5 11-3] 3 40 11-6 Digs G5 kes, 2.8 
7—P.E.I. Charlottetown] 7-6] 7 51-3 | 86-6 | 20-3 15 2-9 43-2 13-4 5 14-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 8-0] 7-7 | 44-3 | 38-6 | 18-4 li-1} 3-0 43-5 12-3 5-0 14-750 
8 Moncton 2.06 664.5% 8 7:6 | 47 38-3 | 23 1-7>}\ 3 50-4 13-2 5-2 bé&g 
9—Saint John..........+ 8 7-5 | 42 40-2 | 17-5 10-8 | 2-8 40-8 12 5 14-75 
10—Fredericton.......... 8-4] 8-2] 47 39-6 | 15-5 11 2-9 38-7 12 Diels | eck eee. 
di—Bathurst.c... 2202s TT & Gab | 40 36-2 | 17-5 11 3-3 44 12 AE) 5086 SEB ee. 6 5 
Quebec (average).......... 7-5 | 7-2) 41-3 | 45-9 | 22-5 13-0 | 2-9 43-8 10-3 4-6 14-250 
Ter uebes... has0.s 2 ae9r¢ 7-5 | 7-1] 44-2 | 49-9 | 23-9 15s3°|| 3. 40-8 10-4 4-4 13-50 
18—Three Rivers........ 7-9 | 7-5 | 40-8 | 45-6 | 20-8 13 3 47-5 10-9 4-5 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 7-4 | 7-1 | 88-4 | 44-4 | 20-3 12-8} 2-9 46-4 10-8 4-5 |15-00-15-25 
1b—Norel .) 5, ips se. oR ap 7-7} 7-3 | 41-7 | 46-7 | 20 uh yal ae ee 40 10 5 |14-00-14-25 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-5 | 7-11 47-7 | 51-5 | 23-7 13 3-1 46-1 10-4 4-8 |13-75-14-00 
Lisp t. JOR ssf ess ies es (4 i 37-5 | 41 24-7 11-7 | 2-8 43-3 10 4-3 14-00 
18—Thetford Mines.......] 7-6 | 7-2] 40 41-8 | 22-7 13 2-9 42-1 10-5 CCG tee ere ea 
19—Montreal............. 74] 7-2 | 41-7 | 47-1 | 22-1 14-5] 2-6 45-1 9-9 4-7 |14-50-14-75 
20H haces es 2 ec0 7-41 7-1} 39-9 | 45 24-1 12-2 | 3 43-3 10°3 4-3 |14-50-15-00 
Ontario (average).......... 8-0 | 7-8 | 40-2 | 46-1 | 22-0 13-3 | 2-7 42-3 10-9 4-9 14-991 
TOMAS Cota. 2c. 253 te 7-4] 7-2 | 40-3 | 47-7 | 21-3 12:7 | 2-4 45 10-3 4-9 |14-50-15-00 
22—Brockville........... 7-8 | 7-5 | 39 44-5 | 23-2 12-4} 2-8 38-7 10-5 4-7 14-00 
23—Kingston..........00- 7-6] 7-3 | 39-6 | 43-7 | 19-3 12-4] 2:3 40-8 10-5 5-2 14-50 
24—Belleville............ 7-8 | 7-7 | 48-3 | 45 21-7 12-9 | 2-7 40-7 10-6 4-9 14-50 
25—Peterborough........ 7-5 | 7:3 | 48-2 | 43-7 | 19-8 13-5 | 2-6 41-7 10-9 4-7 |15-00-15-25 
26—Oshawa......2.se00% 8 7-9 | 45-2 | 46-2 | 21 12-6 2-8 52 11-3 5-6 14-00 
2t——Orillias ss amc oss ener 8 7-8 | 39-2 | 44-8 | 22-8 13 2-6 44-2 10 5-2 15-00 
28——) OTONtO,\.nges oss See 7-5 | 7-3 | 48-7 | 48-3 | 21-4 12-5 | 2-5 43-1 10-1 4-7 |14-00-14-25 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7-7 | 7-6 | 39-5 | 55 21 Ise 7 |e Q-4 42-5 10 5-3 |13-35g-13-50 
30—St. Catharines........ 7-8} 7-6] 385-8 | 43 23-3 13 2-8 43-4 11:3 5-2 14-50¢ 
oi-——-Hamilton::2).:.¢sher 7-5 | 7-3 | 40-6 | 51-5 | 24 1de 7 |) 2°5 36-6 9-6 5-1 14-00 
32—Brantford............ 8 8 41-3 | 46-4 | 21-9 12-1] 2-9 39-5 10-4 4-8 }14-00-14-25 
Se Galt. 4: hones 1. fee 8-1 a8 40-3 | 43-1 | 19-3 13-3 | 2-8 45-8 10-3 4-5 |14-50-14-75 
34—Guelph...........000% 7:8 7-7 | 39-6 | 48-2 | 21-6 12 2-9 45 10-6 4-7 |14-25-14-50 
35— Kitchener 7-71 7-71) 34-1 | 46-3 | 19-7 12 2-7 39-5 10-3 4-9 |14-50-15-00 
36—Woodstock 8-3 | 8-3 | 37-6 | 45-6 | 21 10-6 | 2-8 41 10-6 Lg ag (en Mere Ce Se 
31 —sotratiord Shows oc dees 8-1] 8-1] 44-3 | 50 20-8 13 2-9 46-7 10-7 5-5 14-00 
38-—London: 2.22 cae nsetes 7:9 | 7-7 | 44-3 | 42-3 | 19-1 13-5 | 2-6 42-1 10-2 4-8 15-00 
39—St. Thomas.......... 7-9 | 7-7 | 45-7 | 47-7 | 23-3 13-8 | 2-7 45 10-1 5-3 |14-00-14-50 
40—Chatham............ 7-9 | 7-7] 42-5 | 44 22 13-6 | 2-5 39-3 10 4-7 15-00 
41-—Windsor: Gas. o> dee ot 7-8 | 7-7 | 36-3 | 45 20 te ol Fete 40 10 5 14-50 
AO SAriiar” Ry ose ce 8-1 8-1 | 38 45-6 | 21 11-5 DAG ie | eae pe 10 5-2 15-50 
483—Owen Sound.......... 7:7 7-4 | 41-2 | 48-5 | 21-3 j1-1 2-9 37-5 9-5 4-7 |14-75-15-00 
44—North Bay........... 7-9 7-8 | 48-4 | 46-4 | 24 15-3 2°8 42-5 13-3 4-6 16-50 
45—Sudburystes i. <2 den «5 8-5] 8-1] 38-6 | 47-2 | 22-7 17 2-6 SOs tdetches | bint dei oe 4-7 |16-25-16-50 
A6-——-Cobalt. 4.98 03.06.58 8-7 8 35-2 | 47-8 | 29-2 15 2-9 35-4 11 5-8 17-75 
47—Timmins............. 8-3 | 8-1] 36-6 |. 41-7 | 23-7 15-5 | 2-8 44 14°3 4-7 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-7 | 8-3 | 36-3 | 48-5 | 22-7 15 2-6 43-3 15 4-7 14-50 
49—Port Arthur.......... 8 7-9 | 35 47-8 | 23-1 16-1] 2-6 44-2 13-2 4-7 |16-25-16-50 
50—Fort William......... 8-6] 8-2} 41-2 | 48-7 | 23-6 14-6 | 2-7 47-2 11-8 4-3 |16-25-16-50 
Manitoba (average)........ 8-7 | 8-6 | 40-0] 42-8 | 24-8 14-5] 3-1 40-7 12-8 6-5 20-000 
51—Winnipeg............. 8-7 | 8-7 | 37-1 | 46-8 | 25-5 13-9 | 3-1 40-4 11-6 6-8 18-50 
52—Brandon............. 8-7 8-4 | 42-8 | 38-8 | 24 15 3 41 14 6-2 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 8-6 | 8-5 | 35-3 | 42-8 | 25-7 18-5 | 3-4 41-4 14-9 LT eee ee 
68—Regina...3........00 8-6} 8-7] 35 39-8 | 25-7 16-6a} 3-2 43-3 15 DeBrees eet os 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-5] 8-2] 33 45 27-5 17-5al 3-8 41-7 15 5 
bo—Saskatoonis..... 22s 8-4] 8-2] 83-2] 41-1 | 24-3 19-7a} 2-8 39-2 14-5 5-5 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8-8 | 9 39-9 | 45-3 | 25-4 20a OU | oc < Soe telco tee 15 6-2 
Alberta (average).......... 8-6 | 8-6] 34-3 | 38-6 | 25-6 17-3 | 3-5 44-1 14-1 4-9 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-7] 8-7] 32-5 | 40-2 | 25-4 20-7al 3-3 40-6 13-3 4-9 
58—Drumbheller.......... 9 8-7 | 32-5 | 37-7 | 25-3 19-2a) 3-5 38 15 4-3 
59—Edmonton........... 8:3 | 8-4] 37-4} 41 24-8 15-la} 3-5 44-6 13-7 5-5 
60—Calgary..:.........0- 8-6] 8-7] 35-9 | 36-2 | 24-2 15-9a} 3-5 41-2 13-8 5-4 
61—Lethbridge........... 8-5 | 8-4] 33 37-9 | 28-2 15-8a] 3-6 41-2 14-7 4-6 
British Columbia (average)| 8-2 | 7-7 | 34-9 | 38-9 | 25-8 21:6 | 3-2 49-2 11-9 5-6 
62 —HErnicr senate ik seen 9 8-2 | 36-2 | 38-7 | 25 20a 3-5 50 13-7 5 
68—Nelson.:../.....0000: 8-6} 8-2] 35 41 25-6 25a 4 46-2 13-7 6 
64—T rails bese eh hes 8-7] 8-2] 31 35 24 25a 3-7 43-3 11 6-3 
65—New Westminster....} 7-7 | 7-4 | 34-5 | 39 25-3 20-8a} 2-9 49-7 11-7 5-5 
66—Vancouver........... 7-5 | 7-3 | 86-6 | 86-9 | 23-8 19-9a} 2-8 56-7 10:3 4-4 
67—Victoria. Wo. .k es cles es 8-4] 7-8 | 34-8 | 39-6 | 25-5 20-4a| 2-9 43-5 10-2 5-8 
68—Nanaimo............. 7-71 6-9 | 36-2 | 41-2 | 30 21-7a} 3-1 55 12-3 6-7 
69—Prince Rupert........ 8 7-5 | 35 40 27-5 20a PSL Rants 9st (epee nce 12-5 5 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Welsh coal, see text. c. Calculated price per 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $22-$30. p. Mining company houses 


$10-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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Wood Rent 
: s ra onae 
3 = a = : 
ey) S Six-roomed 
: 8 7 a maa 3 S| Six-roomed | house with 
8g by gy iss) aT cay on ».| house with | incomplete 
AS a 8 8s $4 g Qa aa &|modern con-| modern 
a a5 ro ay Sas ae oe fe ,.| Veniences, con- 
2a “4 aes = a zg & as2 3 £| per month | veniences, 
ea) 5 ss] a A = ') per month 
$ $ Cc. $ 
9-287 11-602 9: 7-278 7-7 {10-2 22° 262 15-877 
7:935 9-875 7 5-500 9-6 |10-1 21-333 14-333 
6:50-7:25 9-50 GeO) Wee OOmi> tr. see he be CRE tee a oS Ca. 1-1 |10-2|15-00-24-00 |12-00-15-00 | 1 
6-50-6-75 9-00 5: 4-00 0-5 |10-3}15-00-25-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
7-00-7-60 40: SOc ee eee ee emer Wee SI at eek, WNT IE CRS eho vecsi| wah Si aie « Sears 30 15-00-18 -00 10:00 | 3 
9-00-10-25 10-50 10-0 7:00 31-7 |10 |23-00-35-00 |15-00-24-00 | 4 
aps eee) ny SA oe ESS oes Oe 2 ao Big (eee [ee eae acer 30 10 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
GD | ee ee ee ee en ee ee ee RTE ot, 1 Liss diaree > aie iaiellls ble cas cee eas 30-4 |10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
8-00-9-40 10-80 8-75 : 6-25 29-6 {10 |20-00-26-00 |10-00-16-00 | 7 
9-813 11-250 7-000 . 6-000 29-0 23-600 17-375 
9-75-11-75¢ 11-00¢g 6-00¢g . 5-00¢g 30-3 |10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
8-50-11-00 |11-50-12-00 8-00 . 6- 00°38: 00 28-5 110 |18-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 | 9 
9-00-10-00 MU a Sag Tee SEUSS 3. BE Ee ee eee arene 28-5 |10 25-00 18-00 |10 
AE a ibe! aa oo WBE ol bolscSo. .d < ee Bae SaNGIniee ee acini ee ae 28-7 | 9-7 18-00 15-00 |11 
8-900 11-657 9-986 8-000 24-2 | 9-8 20-278 13-563 
10-00 11-00 12-00¢ 10-67¢c -4 110 |20-00-80:00 |... ...s.n80.. 12 
8-00 11-00 9-00 6-00 26-3 110 |16-00-25-00 | 8-00-18-00 |13 
9-25 13-00 8-00 7-00 25-2 | 9-9|20-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
Ret eee a8 2 11-50 |8-67-10-67| 9-33-12- 00 5:33-8:00 22-5 110 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
Fe ne 12-00 10-00c 7°335¢ 21-4 | 9-8|16-00-22-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
SO ee enn eee 10-67¢ 9-38¢ 21-3 | 9-4|18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
seat GA pnt tila) eee Mil ee Re Re sila sic ce, SIGS SESS A eee oe ee 25-3 |10 |10-00-12-00 | 5-00—- 7-00 |18 
8-00 10°35 14-00 11-00 26-9 | 9-8|18-00-30-00 |14-00-18-00 |19 
9-25 12-75 6-50 6-00 25-7 | 9-7|20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |20 
10-032 11-181 10-118 8-182 25°8 | 9-8 22-778 16-625 
9-25 |11-75-12-75 8-00 7-00 25-1 | 9-8|20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
SECM 8 COs, chet c. anc-cue © | eee ene al PER arto tiened in aaicnae sik iee yfinw sass 24-3 | 9-9/20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
7°50 |12-50-13 -00 11-50 9-50 24-7 | 9-7|18-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 |23 
11-00 1-50 8-50 6-50 25-8 | 9-8|18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
9-00 }11-00-12-00 10-00 6-00 24-2 | 9-3)18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |25 
10-00 9-50 12-00 11-00 26-5 110 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 |26 
9-50 12-50 | 6-50-8-00 7-00 24-8 110 |19-00-24-00 |12-00-19-00 |27 
11-00 10-50 16-00 12-00 24 9-7|22-00-28-00 |17-00-20-00 |28 
g g 25 9-7\18-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |29 
7:50¢g 10-50¢g g g 24-4 | 9-8}22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |30 
9-00 10-50 13-00 9-00 26-1 | 9-6/20-00-30-00 |12-00-20-00 |31 
10-00-11-00 1125) ee ieee, || LE OO TS tatters sm 24-6 | 9-9/20-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 |32 
10-00 11-50 14-00 12- 24 9-9|20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
9-50-11-50 10-75 2-00 10-00-10 -50 24-5 | 9-8|20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 134 
11-50 11-50 {13-00-14 -00)15-00-16-00 11-00 24-7 | 9 8/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |35 
11-00-11-50 LO S506 ei wR A eee 2., . see alll «ne ere stems oS pu To eee ays 23-3 | 9-3/20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |36 
9-00-11 -00 11-50 14-00 12-00 23-7 {10 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
1007/7 0500-10- 00" (eaaeeeoseei bs sO0Cl, ook le. 24-5 | 9-8}20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |38 
10: 00-11-00 \10-25-12- 008) er. eect Ee pol6-O00c).... <6 2c: 23-5 110 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |39 
ey 9-00 EU ae Seta | eRe te [fic cocrece ata [in «= acer eee later es eeld os > 24-3 | 9-9/18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |40 
8-00 1OSOOMiE. oneee sete =) 18-00G): ntaeete «= dae O0GIe 6S WET asa.8 0 |17-00-27-00 |12-00-20-00 |41 
7-00-10-00 DEN nil eager cept its. caleee +0) [he's SERAR TEN fs mobi med Siren crs ie she 23 ~| 9-9/20-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 | 42 
2 5 See SORE ee. lacs aerate emetoed obkoredten «veier pete 2 aL0- 8] 1800-24-00) 1a Die red 
b 12-75 13-50 | 7-50-9-50| 9-00-10-50 |4-50-5-50 2G Os Qlzie « sfmckare 2% oA eee 44 
{ 9-00-13 -00 12008 hea SG ciate oacy x: 29-5 |10 n 20-00 145 
dass s oe ee ee oe tal Ae ep LOS OUCIE aE. ees.6 32°8 {10 20-00 14-00 |46 
14-00 15-50 7: 6-00 35 9-9 47 
7:50-10-50 9-00 5- 4-50 27-7 | 9-1|15-00-22-00 |10-00-15-00 |48 
9-50-12-00 | 9-50-11-00 5: 5-35 26-2 110 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |49 
8-00-13 -00 10-50 5- 5-00 28-1 | 9-8/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |50 
10-188 NS 100. «cca oo guasiotss oe As 6-25 26-5 |10-1 23-750 16-250 
9250-12-50 (42en0qlor oO! Iki oe ter... iaesaeess «os 4-25-6-75 25 10-1|22-00-30-00 |13-00-22-00 |51 
8-50-10-25 12-50-16" 50 ute... .ic Foner. | ot. . een. 6- 00-8 -00 28 10 |18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |52 
8-313 AGS dol tees tog ok omg eee sees 4-750 29-0 |11-2 25-000 16-875 
8-50-12-25h fA DOE Panes Aneel 4 oes, 024 ae oe aos 25-3 |10-4/20-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 {53 
8-00- 9-00h Ge 00s| : beer ccecar. | aetacw « Sebeter 3-00-4-50 30 13 -3|20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
6-50- 8-00h LZSDO" |i ot tae, « «Al eee ene aes 5 30-5 |10-1/20-00-30-00 |12-00-20-00 |55 
5-25- 9-00h HAO Lb Ate fa cscrall  eeahetate et alor dnote wie. wets 30 10-8|20-00-30-00 |12-00-18-00 [56 
5-531 10-000) s.6 «aan neil > sees O. 5-500 30-0 |10-4 22-500 16-125 
g g g g 31-7g|10 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |57 
6-00h). ...°P SR TEL Silene ee | SE a... otter arse . 30 10-6 r r 58 
Soar ts aoe HOP AS) 0 Pape Mee, el ere Brain ory: Site hd S's 5 00 30-8 |11-3/20-00-28-00 |15-00-23-00 {59 
7-50- 8-00h| f & g 10-00 g 6-00g . Ae 5¢\10 |17-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |60 
A200 15> 75h . «cds fe ee a. Se eo. SSeS Wy os cba eee . 10 |17-00-25-00 | 9-00-15-00 |61 
9-886 APSEOO te Me ye os elon ee Cus ata 6-458 . ahd 11-6 21-125 15 - 625 
eee et. Lo! L2G ee eros eee eee Sco leneeeSmearne a cise alex ts at of Nip ater tinise 8 = 38-7 {12-5 17-00 15-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 LOO sheers dhe Ibe YREE LS 6-00-7 -00 42-5 |11-7|20-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 |63 
8-50- 9-50 LU ate. Fee ote lia creteee oe ees th 5-75 7-00 a ae 12 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |64 
9-50-10-50 [ORR OMe ee cos ble eet. eee eee eee eee : . 30 10-7|}15-00-20-00 |10-00-15-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 LOT Raa eee sesh csv Say es ed oe pee eta : . 30-6 |11-1/17-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |66 
8-75-10-75 WOO ees. lc. seen. (aDU-0-D0. | 7-d0- 8-42 , 31-5 |11-2)17-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |67 
Pras 208). . .. «s,s Rene ees |'<\o lindas Giecaa s «re ena : 32-5 |....|20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
T1350. |, .\-:- -.eee enn aoe Ue sox, pease 5-00-10 -00i | 35 12 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 
cord from price quoted. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. lignite. i. Including birch. 


jess than 6 rooms $20, others $40 and up. r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per fi, ee others, five and six rooms, 
71537—6 
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a SS ener er eet ere ree ee 
INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU | 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


Commodities Com- v.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Oct.| Nov. 






























modities | 1913] 1918 | 1920 1921 1922 1926 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1920] 1931] 1932} 1933 } 1933 
* All licominodities; so. hace ees. 502 | 64-0/127-4)155-9/110-0] 97-3] 97-7] 96-9] 94-9] 95-7] 79-5] 70-7] 64-7] 67-91 68-7 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 124 58-1/127-9]167-0]103-5| 86-2] 96-3] 96-0] 87-3] 93-5] 62-6] 58-1] 51-8] 59-5] 60 
II. Animals and their Products 74 | 70+91127-1/145-1/109-6] 96-0] 97-9]104-0/110-3]108-4] 93-4] 67-4] 57-91 60-2] 62 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Prodactaiene= fs: eee 60 | 58-2/157-11176-5) 96-0/101-7| 96-5] 95-1] 92-2] 89-8] 77-5] 71-7] 68-61 71-4] 70 
IV. hy ee rege Products and 
oh ee a oe oe es ee Oe 44 63-9] 89-1/154-4]129-4}106-3] 98-8] 98-5] 98-6] 93-1] 85-8] 76-3] 64-4] 64-7 65-1 
V. Trot sndiive Bivances ee Aa 39 | 68-9/156-9}168-4/128-0]104-6) 99-3] 94-1] 92-8] 93-4! 89-3] 87-0] 86-01 85-71 86-1 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products)...........- 15 | 98-4/141-9}135-5] 97-0] 97-3] 97-0] 89-8] 94-1] 96-7] 73-5] 63-8] 58-2] 65-51 66-2 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and ) 
IPrOocuGtsee tee: «a ee ke 73 | 56-8) 82-3/112-2/116-6]107-0} 99-4] 94-7] 92-8] 92-8] 89-4] 86-5] 85-5] 85-3] 35-2 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UGTA Are sake ne eae aes 73 | 68-4)118-7|141-5}117-0/105-4| 99-5; 97-3] 94-3) 95-1} 90-9] 85-5! 83-61 81-31 81-0 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods........... 204 | 61-9/107-0/140-0/108-0} 95-1] 97-5} 95-5} 95-11 94-3] 84-5! 73-91 70-3] 72-3] 72-8 

Foods, beverages and _ to- 

DACCOnn ators eRe. ee eee 116 | 61-8/119-4/151-0/105-4) 90-2] 97-5} 99-5! 99-11100-3] 83-9] 66-2] 60-0] 64-71 66-3 

Other Consumers’ Goods.... 88 62-2) 91-4)126-3/111-4/101-4] 97-5] 92-9! 92-41 90-3] 84-9] 79-01 77-1 FURAN virion 

IL.) Producers’ Goods... 22. OL 67-4)131-5/163-1/112-8) 99-1] 97-2] 97-3) 93-4] 95-1] 73-4] 68-1 59-7) 64-3] 65-1 
Producers’ Equipment........ Pep 55-1] 80-41108-6/113-8)104-1/100-8] 99-1] 92-8] 94-5 90-9) 89-2) 86-0} 85-4] 85-4 
Producers’ Materials......... 329 69-1/138-3}170-4/112-6] 98-2] 96-8] 97-1] 93-51 95-21 71-4 65-7] 56-8] 61-9] 62-8 

Building and construction 
maverialsvcc: ) seen AF. 97 | 67-0)100-9)144-0/122-8]108-7] 97-9] 95-5] 98-3] 98-2] 85-71 79-2] 76-6] 81-01 80-7 
Manufacturers’ materials... 232 69-5) 147-2)176-6)110-2| 95-8] 96-5] 97-5] 92-4} 94-5) 68-2] 62-71 52-41 57-7 58-8 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
AMR OL, Sacto sone oh de 167 58-2/131-3]169-5)103-4] 89-1] 95-9] 96-5] 86-5 91-1} 63-5) 58-7) 52-81 59-8] 60-8 
BVAninial ace eke, . 1. 90 70-41129-9/146-6]109-6} 95-5] 97-71103-11107-5 105-2] 90-6] 67-7} 58-9] 62-5] 63-7 
Farm (Canadian)........ 59 62-6)132-9/161-6)102-8] 86-7} 98+0/102-2] 96-11101-5 66-3] 56-4) 44-1] 51-4] 53-8 

Me aWaringt le. a5 freee | Ot. 16 64-4)111-1/111-7] 91-6} 91-9]103-4 102-1]109-6}109-7} 92-0] 73-9] 62-7] 65-3] 69-4 
LEE MBorestis.)) 0, Berineeieas. Ot 52 63-9) 89-1/154-4/129-4)106-3] 98-8] 98-4] 98-6 92-9) 85-5) 76-3) 64-6] 65-0] 64-7 
LV Mineral 4.240 Ce ee eee 183 67-0}111-3)131-4/117-6]1035-8] 98-8] 92-7 91-7] 92-1} 85-7} 82-0] 80-9} 81-7] 81-7 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 | 63-8/120-7/155-7/107-5| 94-8! 97-41100-0] 94-4] 97-21 70-4] 61-4] 52-21 57-7| 58-9 

All manufactured (fully or chief- 

Lye. aed | tee teeter tet sf - 276 64-8}127-6/156-8}116-7/100-5| 97-4] 59-9] 94-9 93-5] 82-8] 72-7] 68-3] 71-2) 71-6 

tt Td 


*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 1214) 
Retail Prices 


The decline in beef prices which commenced 
in August was continued, sirloin steak being 
down in the average from 20-7 cents per pound 
in October to 19-7 cents in November, round 
steak from 16-7 cents per pound to 15-8 cents 
and shoulder roast from 11 cents per pound 
to 10°5 cents. Mutton declined from an 
average price of 17-9 cents per pound to 17-2 
cents, decreases being somewhat more pro- 
nounced in the western provinces. Fresh pork 
was down from an average of 17-2 cents per 
pound in October to 15-8 cents in November. 

Eggs were generally substantially higher, 
fresh being up from 29-2 cents per dozen in 
October to 37-7 cents in November and cook- 
ing from 22-7 cents per dozen to 27-7 cents. 
Milk was seasonally higher in several locali- 
ties, the average price being 9-7 cents per 
quart in November as compared with 9-5 cents 
in October. Butter prices were litlle changed 
from the levels prevailing in the summer, 
creamery averaging 24-3 cents per pound as 


compared with the low point of 23-8 cents in 
July. Flour was lower in most localities, the 
average price being 8-1 cents per pound in 
November as compared with 3-3 cents in 
October. Onions averaged 3-3 cents per pound 
as compared with 3-5 cents the previous month 
and 6:3 cents in July. Potatoes were again 
generally lower the price averaging $1.10 per 
ninety pounds in November as compared with 
$1.23 in October. 'The price in November 
last year was 81 cents per ninety pounds. 
Evaporated apples declined from an average 
of 15-1 cents per pound in October to 14:8 
cents in November. Anthracite coal was up 
from an average price of $14.99 per ton in 
October to $15:07 in November. Increases 
were reported from Saint John, Sherbrooke, 
Guelph, Kitchener, Sudbury and Timmins. 
Bituminous coal was also slightly higher aver- 
aging $9.29 per ton in November as compared 
with $9.22 in October. Rent averaged con- 
siderably lower due to decreases in several 
localities. 

..The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $16; 
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Charlottetown, $14.40; Moncton, $16; Saint 
John, $14; Quebec, $13.50; Three Rivers, $15; 


Sherbrooke, $16.25; St. Hyacinthe, $14.75; 
Montreal, $14.50-$14.75; Ottawa, $16.25; 
Kingston, $15.50; Belleville, $15; Peterbo- 


rough, $16.25; Oshawa, $14.50; Toronto, $14.75; 
St. Catharines, $15.50; Hamilton, $14.75; Galt, 
815.50-$16; Sudbury, $17; Cobalt, $17.75; Port 
Arthur, $16; Fort William, $16; Winnipeg, 
$19.50. 


Prices 


Wholesale 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale price changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices generally averaged higher dur- 
ing November than in October. No. 1 Mani- 
toba northern cash wheat, Fort William and 
Port Arthur basis, was up in the average 
from 60°5 cents per bushel to 63-7 cents. The 
high price for the month was 665 cents per 
bushel reached on the 9th and the low 60% 
cents per bushel on the 30th. Factors in the 
advance in the early part of the month were 
said to be unfavourable crop news from the 
southern hemisphere and lower Russian ex- 
ports. In coarse grains western barley ad- 
vanced from 32-8 cents per bushel to 34:4 
cents, flax from $1.31 per bushel to $1.39, 
western oats from 29:4 cents per bushel to 
30 cents. Flour at Montreal rose from $4.80 
per barrel to $5.20, while rolled oats at Toronto 
were up from $2.45 per ninety pounds to 
$2.75. Raw sugar at New York was down from 
$1.32 per cwt. to $1.17, while granulated at 
Montreal declined from $6.47 per cwt. to $6.37. 
The unsettled political conditions in Cuba and 
the effect of beet sugar in eastern United 
States markets were said to be factors in the 


decline in the price of raw sugar. Raw rub- 
ber at New York advanced from 8-6 cents per 
pound to 9-4 cents. In livestock, prices gen- 
erally were higher, good steers at Toronto 
advancing from $4.30 per hundred pounds to 
$4.47 and at Winnipeg from $2.74 per hundred 
pounds to $3.37. Veal calves at Winnipeg 
were up from $4.61 per hundred pounds to 
$5.47, while the price at Toronto was un- 
changed. Bacon hogs at Montreal rose from 
$6.03 per hundred pounds to $6.37 and at 
Toronto from $5.80 per hundred pounds to 
$6.25. Lambs at Montreal advanced from $5.81 
per hundred pounds to $6.02 and at Toronto 
from $6.09 per hundred pounds to $6.31. This 
same grade at Winnipeg was 28 cents per 100 
pounds higher at $5.21. Production of eggs was 
said to be at a very low level, and the price 
advanced substantially, fresh at Montreal being 
up from 39 cents per dozen to 49-4 cents and 
at Toronto from 37:9 cents per dozen to 46-4 
cents. Creamery butter at Montreal advanced 
from 21:1 cents per pound to 22-8 cents and 
at Toronto from 21-9 cents per pound to 238 
cents. Stocks in cold storage at the beginning 
of November were said to be about 7 per cent 
less than at the beginning of October. Raw 
cotton at New York was slightly higher at 
9-9 cents per pound, while raw silk was down 
from $1.80 per pound to $1.63. In lumber 
prices a grade of common white pine ad- 
vanced from $39 per thousand board feet to 
$41 and spruce scantling from $14 per thousand 
board feet to $15. Scrap steel was $1 per 
ton higher at $6. In non-ferrous metals elec- 
trolytic copper declined from $9.13 per hun- 
dred pounds to $8.96, while tin advanced from 
53 cents per pound to 56-5 cents. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 
to significant changes and conditions 
affecting prices in Great Britain and certain 
other countries. The index numbers of the 
cost of living are from oflicial sources unless 
otherwise stated. The ‘authorities for the 
wholesale prices index numbers are named in 
all cases. The latest quarterly table giving 
the official and certain other index numbers 
of cost of living, retail and wholesale prices 
in Great Britain and several of the principal 
commercial and industrial countries appeared 
in the October issue of the Lanour GAZETTE. 


Great Britain 


WHoLEesaALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924—100, was 


61-8 for October, a decrease of 0°5 per cent 
71537—63 


for the month. Foods as a whole were 1:1 
per cent lower, due to a fall of over 5 per 
cent in cereals, although the other two food 
groups were higher. Industrial materials, as 
a whole, were unchanged, increases in iron and 
steel, coal and cotton being offset by declines 
in “other metals and minerals,” wool, “ other 
textiles” and miscellaneous commodities. 
The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 80-5 for October, a decrease of 
0-2 per cent from the previous month's level. 
Foodstuffs were 0-8 per cent lower, due prin- 
cipally to a decline in vegetable foods, chiefly 
wheat, barley and flour. Industrial materials 
were 0-1 per cent higher due to a small ad- 
vance in the minerals and sundries group, 
partly counteracted by a decline in textiles. 
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Cost or Livina—The Ministry of Labour 
Gazelte index number, on the base July, 1914 
=100, was 148 at November 1, an advance of 
1-4 per cent for the month, due entirely to 
increases in the food group, chiefly in the 
prices of eggs and milk, although bread, flour 
and bacon were somewhat cheaper. The non- 
food groups were all unchanged as compared 
with the October level. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—-The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
1914=100 (gold index) was 78 for October, 
showing no change on the whole from the Sep- 
tember level. There were very slight declines 
in all groups except minerals and metals, which 
showed a small advance. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number, 
on the base 1914=100 (gold index), was 105 
for August, showing no change from the pre- 
vious quarter. 

Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 95-7 for October, an advance of 
0-8 per cent for the month. All four sub- 
groups of agricultural products showed in- 
creases, the total for the group being 3-1 per 
cent higher than for September. Colonial 
products and industrial raw materials and 
semi-manufactured goods were lower, while 
manufactured goods were slightly higher than 
the September level. 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 119-0 for Oc- 
tober, an increase of 0:7 per cent for the 
month, due to increases in food, heat and light 
and clothing. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-19183—=1000, was 1325 for August, a slight 
decline from the previous month’s level, In- 


A third edition of the pamphlet: “Occupa- 
tion Hazards and Diagnostic Signs: A Guide 
to Impairments to be looked for in Hazard- 
ous Occupations,’ has been published by the 
United States Department of Labour (Bureau 
of Labour Statistics Bulletin No. 582). Earlier 
editions of this work, which were prepared 
by Dr. L. A. Dublin and R. J. Vane of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
proved to be of great service to industrial 
physicians, compensation boards, factory in- 
spectors, general medical practitioners and 


cthers. The new edition incorporates the | 


creases in textile manufactures, metals and 
their products and chemicals and manures 
were more than offset by declines in foodstuffs, 
etc., of vegetable ongin, animal products and 
non-metallic minerals and their products. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base 1926-1930—1000, was 796 for 
August, showing no change from the previous 
quarter. Increases in food and clothing were 
offset by declines in rent, fuel and light and 
miscellaneous commodities. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices-—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, wag 71-2 for October, an increase of 0:6 
per cent over the September level. Advances 
in textile products, fuel and hghting materials, 
metals and metal products, building materials. 
housefurnishing goods and miscellaneous com- 
modities were partly offset by declines in farm 
products, foods and hides and leather products. 

Bradstreet’s dex number, which is the 
sums total of the prices per pound of 96 
articles of common consumption was $8-8480 
at November 1, a fall of 2-2 per cent from the 
previous month, but the index number is still 
27 per cent over the level of November 1, 
1932, and 39-3 per cent higher than at March 
1, 1933. 

Dun’s index number, which is based on the 
estimated cost per capita of a year’s supply 
of commodities, was $160-433 at November 1, 
a decline of 1:35 per cent for the month. As 
compared with the level of October 1, bread- 
stuffs, meat, dairy and garden produce, other 
food and clothing were lower, while metals 
and miscellaneous commodities showed in- 
creases. 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries, Massa- 
chusetts, on the base 1918100, was 128:8 for 
October, and increase of 1:1 per cent over the 
September level. Increases were recorded in 
all of the five groups. 


results of the most recent researches in the 
field of industrial hygiene. The writers ex- 
press the hope that the medical profession 
will become more and more acquainted with 
occupational diseases and help in the move- 
ment to discover and eliminate cases thereof. 
They point out that very large numbers of 
working people are constantly exposed to 
serious occupational hazards and suffer, often 
unnecessarily, very seriously from the effects 
of such exposure. The greater interest of 
medical practitioners will help materially in 
the campaign of prevention. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Liability of Employer for Accident caused 
by Inexcusable Fault 


The Supreme Court of Canada, in a recent 
decision reversed the judgment of the Court 
of King’s Bench at Quebec in an action for 
compensation for a fatal accident which oc- 
curred under the circumstances described be- 
low. The lower courts had dismissed the 
action brought on behalf of the children of a 
workman, Joseph Geoffroy, who received fatal 
injuries in the course of his employment in the 
paper mill of the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Company in. the City of Quebec. 

Mr. Justice Crocket (with whom Chief Jus- 
tice Duff, and Justices Rinfret and Smith con- 
curred, Mr. Justice Cannon giving a separate 
judgment, but agreeing in the conclusion) 
gave the following judgment :— 

“The accident occurred on the night of De- 
cember 13, 1927. There is no dispute as to the 
material facts. The deceased was employed as 
helper to one Levesque, a millwright, in re- 
pairing some part of the interior machinery of 
one of three electrically operated revolving 
separators which were usually kept in operation 
together on the floor of the mill next above 
the blow pit floor. These separators, which 
were round wooden vats, were placed over 
what are called in the case, basins, the walls of 
the basins being 3 feet to 4 feet wide, and 
stood about 3 feet above the level of the 
basin floors. There was an opening of about 
18 inches diameter in the bottom of each 
separator. Levesque and another millwright, 
Trepanier, were instructed by one of the de- 
fendant’s foremen, to make the repairs in ques- 
tion. The electric switch, by which it was set 
in motion and which was placed on a wall 
some 10 feet or more from the separator be- 
side the switches by which the two other 
separators were started and stopped, was shut 
to enable the repairs to be made. While the 
repair work was in progress the power suddenly 
went off, putting out the regular lights as well 
as stopping all the machinery in that portion 
of the mill. The two millwrights resorted to 
an electric extension hand lamp to avoid delay 
in the repair work. Geoffroy was standing on 
the floor of the cement basin with the upper 
part of his body inside the separator en- 
deavouring to continue the work with the im- 
provised light, while his boss, Levesque, was 
- standing outside the separator within the basin 
wall, when, the electric current having been 
restored, the switch controlling the shaft by 
which the separator in question was operated, 
was opened, the separator began to turn, and 
Geoffroy was so injured that, although he 


was able to get himself through the opening 
in the bottom of the separator, he died soon 
afterwards. 

When the power went off the mill superin- 
tendent sent an employee named Stapleton 
up to the separator room from the floor below 
to see to the return of the power and the light. 
The separator switches had nothing to do with 
the light. Stapleton after the return of the 
current proceeded to turn on the separator 
switches, first one and then the other, the last 
one being the switch connecting with the 
separator in which Geoffroy was working. He 
did so of course without knowledge that Geof- 
froy was working inside this separator, neither 
Levesque nor Trepanier, who were standing 
outside the basin wall, having warned him, 
though both saw Stapleton open the first 
switch. When the latter turned on the third 
switch Trepanier shouted that there was a man 
inside the separator, but it was too late. 

The defendant, recognizing its responsibility 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
R.S.Q. 1925, c. 274 (1928 (Que.), ce. 79), without 
awaiting the appointment of a tutor to repre- 
sent her infant children, paid the widow 
$3,000—the maximum sum payable under the 
Act except in those cases which fall within the 
provisions of s. 6, and $50 additional for fun- 
eral expenses. Ladislas Geoffroy was subse- 
quently appointed tutor to the infant children, 
and in his quality as such brought this action 
to recover further compensation under s. 6, 
which reads as follows:— 

“6. No compensation shall be granted if the 
aceident was brought about intentionally by 
the person injured. 

“The court may reduce the compensation if 
the accident was due to the inexcusable fault 
of the workman, or increase it if it was due to 
the inexcusable fault of the employer.” 

This Court in a judgment delivered by Duff 
J. (now CJC.) in Dufresne Construction Co. 
vy. Morin (1931), 2. D.L.R. 172, at p. 178, 
S.C.R. 86, at p. 93, without undertaking to 
lay down a definition of the word “inexcusable” 
as used in the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
unanimously declared the view that it is to 
be applied in its ordinary sense in the light 
of the context in which it occurs and of the 
subject matter of the statute, quoting the 
dictum of Lord Cave in delivering the judg- 
ment of the Privy Council in Montreal Tram- 
ways Co. v. Savignac (1920), 51 D.L.R. 88, at 
p. 92, that “each case must be judged from its 
own facts.” 

We are of opinion that the accident was due 
to the inexcusable fault of the defendant com- 
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pany, within the meaning of the Act. It is 
not pretended that the deceased was himself 
in any way to blame. The opening of the 
switch by which the separator was put in 
motion while the deceased was within it 
engaged in the work he had been directed to 
do is inexplicable on any other ground than 
negligence on the part of some one or other 
of the defendant’s employees. Whether the 
fault was the fault of the superintendent or 
Stapleton or Trépanier or Levesque or the 
foreman who directed the repairs to be made 
is a matter of no consequence, so far as the 
responsibility of the defendant is concerned. 
All were servants of the company acting in 
the course of their employment. Their acts 
and omissions were all alike imputable to the 
company as their employer under art. 1054 
of the Civil Code. The accident was one 
which would not have occurred if any pre- 
cautions of amy kind had been taken to pro- 
tect the deceased in the dangerous position 
in which he was placed, and one for which 
there was no valid excuse. That is all that 
is necessary to entitle the plaintiffs to have 
the maximum compensation prescribed by s. 4 
increased. 

As to the amount by which the compensa- 
tion should be increased, we accept in prin- 
ciple the view upon which Dorion J., pro- 
ceeded to his dissenting judgment, that, in 
authorizing the Court to increase the com- 
pensation awarded where the accident “was 
due to the inexcusable fault of the employer,” 
the enactment does not contemplate compen- 
sation estimated according to the standard of 
full reparation, or according to some principle 
entirely unaffected by any considerations 
derived from the nature of the scheme of the 
Act. For example, the Court would not, we 
think, be justified in guiding itself by a rule 
that should admit where death has not en- 
sued, reparation for the suffering of the vic- 
tim as such, apart altogether from its effect 
upon the victim’s earning power, or the cost 
of providing for its alleviation. We think, 
moreover, that in this case at all events, it is 
reasonable to limit the indemnity for the 
benefit of the children by reference to the 
principle of the enactment of s. 4 (2), by 
which compensation is payable “to the legiti- 
mate children. . . . to assist them to provide 
for themselves until they reach the full age 
of sixteen years or more if they are invalids.” 

In the present case the children are very 
young and whether or not any one or more 
of them may fall, while still of tender years, 
within the class of “invalids” within the 
meaning of the enactment, only the future 
can determine. This last is a point which, 
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we think, cannot be entirely neglected by the 
Court in exercising its discretion under s. 6. 

The majority of the Court below have not 
afforded us any guide. We think that, keeping 
in view the limitations suggested by the pro- 
visions of the Act, a fair award would be the 
sum of $10,000 from which must be deducted, 
however, the sum of $3,000 already paid, this 
amount to be apportioned one-half to the 
tutor for the benefit of the infant children in 
equal shares and the other half to the co- 
plaintiff, deceased’s widow. 

The appeal will therefore be allowed and 
judgment entered accordingly against the de- 
fendant for $7,000, to be apportioned as stated, 
with costs throughout. 

Geoffroy versus Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Company (Supreme Court of Canada), 
1933, Dominion Law Reports, vol. 4, page 442. 


Defense of “assumed risk” not applicable in 
Breach of Statute 


A labourer was required by his employer 
to accompany him after dark in an automobile 
owned by the employer, a farmer. During 
the trip the car, which was driven by the 
farmer without lights and on the wrong side 
of the road, collided with a vehicle drawn by 
a team of horses. As the result of the collis- 
ion the labourer was very seriously injured. 
In an action brought by him against his em- 
ployer the District Court Judge found that 
the accident was mainly, if not altogether, 
the result of the absence of lights on the 
defendant’s car. The defendant admitted the 
absence of lights, but claimed that the plain- 
tiff knew the lights were not on, and that he 
had “voluntarily assumed any risk of injury 
as a result thereof.” The Court found against 
the defendant in this attempt to bring him- 
self within the maxim volonti non fit injuria. 
The question whether a “servant” has so 
undertaken a risk so as to bring himself under 
that maxim was held to be one of fact, and 
the defendant had not shown that the work- 
man in this case had been aware of or volun- 
tarily assumed the risk of driving without 
lights. 

On appeal by the defendant, Chief Justice 
Haultain affirmed the decision of the lower 
court. He found, however, that the injury 
in the present instance was the consequence 
of a breach of the direct statutory duty of the 
defendant to carry lighted lamps, and under 
these circumstances the maxim referred to 
did not afford a defence. 

The verdict of the lower court was varied, 
the general damages being reduced. Other- 
wise the appeal was dismissed. ) 

Mikenas versus Burley (Saskatchewan), 1933, 
Western Weekly Reports, vol. 3, page 451. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Rooms 716-717 University Tower Buitprne (UNIveRSsIty At St. CATHERINE ST.) 
MonTREAL, QUE. 


jbo conformity with adopted practice, the 

Fifth Report of Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1 is submitted at this time. 
It covers the operations of the Board for the 
period October 1, 1930, to September 30, 1933. 

More than fifteen years ago, on July 26, 
1918, at the invitation of the late Hon. G. D. 
Robertson, Senator, and then Acting Minister 
of Labour for Canada, a Conference was held 
in Montreal between the representatives of 
the Dominion Government, the Canadian 
Railway War Board, the Railways of Canada, 
and the ‘Train Service, Telegraphers and 
Trackmen’s Labour Organizations on these 
Railways. 


Some forty-three representatives of Cana- 
dian Railways and seventy-six representatives 
of the Railway Employees’ Organizations 
attended this meeting, under the Chairman- 
ship of the Hon. G. D. Robertson, who ex- 
plained that the purpose for which the con- 
ference had been called was to devise and 
put into effect a method that would equitably 
and fairly adjust the difficulties arising, and 
the changed conditions of employment re- 
sulting from the adoption by the Canadian 
Railways of General Order No.. 27 of the 
Director General of the United States Rail- 
ways. 

To quote from the Chairman’s opening re- 
marks :— 

“The Government approves of the idea 
for one purpose only, and that is for the 
maintaining of industrial peace on the Rail- 
ways, and to have the transportation of the 
country carried on without interruption.” 


After several meetings between the repre- 
sentatives, an Agreement constituting Cana- 
dian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1: was 
entered into on the 7th day of August, 1918, 
between the Canadian Railway War Board, 
acting for the Railways of Canada, and the 
six Labour Organizations on these Railways 
representing the Engineers, Firemen, Con- 
ductors, Trainmen, Telegraphers, and Main- 
tenance of Way Employees. The first para- 
graph of this Agreement read, in part:— 

“Whereas the parties hereto, in united 
desire to avoid disputes or misunderstandings 
which would tend to lessen the efficiency 
of transportation service in Canada during 
the war, have resolved upon the appoint- 
ment of a Board, etc., etc. : 
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The Board, thus formed to meet the exigen- 
cies of war times, operated under this Agree- 
ment until April 15, 1921, when a new com- 
pact was drawn up continuing its functions. 
This Agreement, which is still in force, was 
between the Railway Association of Canada 
(successor to Canadian Railway War Board) 
and the same six Organizations representing 
the employees in Train, Telegraph and Track 
service. It reads as follows:— 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made 
between the Railway Association of Canada, 
acting for the Railways of Canada, whose 
names appear in Appendix “A” hereof, 
members thereof, of the one Part; and 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. 

The Order of Railway Conductors. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, and 

The United Brotherhood of Maintenance of 

Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers. 

acting for the said classes of employees of the 

said railways, of the other Part. 

Whereas the parties hereto, guided by a de- 
sire to aid in the preservation of industrial 
peace in the Dominion of Canada, have resolved 
upon the appointment of a Board composed of 
members to be selected as hereinafter pre- 
scribed, which shall have full power and 
authority to determine all differences which 
may arise between any of the said railways 
and any of the classes of its employees above- 
mentioned, and which are not settled between 
the officers and employees of the railway con- 
cerned, including the interpretation of wage 
schedules or agreements, having due regard to 
the rights of the several classes of employees 
and of the railways respectively. 

Now therefore, it is agreed by and between 
the parties as follows:— 


1. The Board appointed in pursuance of the 
terms of agreement dated August 7, 1918, 
between the parties hereto, known as Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, shall be 
continued subject to change or dissolution as 
provided for herein. 

2. The Board shall consist of twelve members, 
six to be selected by the Railway. Association 
of Canada and compensated by the Railways, 
and six by the Executive Officers of the Organi- 
zations of Employees hereinbefore named, and 
compensated by such organizations. 

3. The Officers of the Board shall consist of 
a Chairman and a Vice Chairman who shall 
be members of the Board and elected by the 
Board, and a Secretary appointed by the Chair- 
man subject to approval of the Board. 

The Chairman and Vice Chairman shall serve 
for a period of one year from date of election. 
dn case of vacancy the position shall be filled 
for unexpired portion of term by the election 
of a member of the Board. 
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The Chairman or Vice Chairman shall pre- 
side at meetings of the Board, and both are 
required to vote upon the adoption of all de- 
cisions by the Board. 

4. The Board shall meet regularly at stated 
times and continue in session until all matters 
placed before it at the commencement of the 
session in accordance with its regulations, have 
been considered. 

5. Unless otherwise mutually agreed, all meet- 
ings of the Board shall be held in the City of 
Montreal, P.Q., provided that the Board shall 
have authority to empower two or more of its 
members to conduct hearings and pass upon 
controversies when properly submitted, at any 
place designated by the Board, provided, fur- 
ther, that such division of the Board shall not 
be authorized to make final decision. All de- 
cisions shall be made, approved, or ratified by 
the Board as herein provided. 

6. Should a vacancy occur in the Board, such 
vacancy shall be filled immediately by the same 
appointive authority which made the original 
selection. 

7. The Board shall render decisions on all 
matters of controversy arising from interpreta- 
tions of wage agreements and other matters in 
dispute, as provided in the preamble hereof, 
and when submitted to the Board in accordance 
with its regulations. 

8. All disputes, including personal grievances, 
or controversies arising or pending under inter- 
pretation of wage Agreements between officials 
of a railway and its employees covered by this 
agreement, are to be handled in the usual man- 
ner by General Committees of the Employees 
up to and including the Chief Operating Officer 
of the railway (or someone officially designated 
by him), when if an agreement be not reached. 
the Chairman of the General Committee of em- 
ployees may refer the matter to the Executive 
Officer of the organization concerned, and if the 
contention of the Employees’ Committee is ap- 
proved by such Executive Officer, then the 
Chief Operating Officer of the Railway and the 
Executive Officer of the Organization shall refer 
the matter with all supporting papers to the 
Board which shall promptly hear and decide the 
case, giving due notice to the Chief Operating 
Officer of ithe railway and to the Executive 
Officer of the organization of the time set for 
hearing. 

9. No matter will be considered by the Board 
unless officially referred to it in the manner 
herein described, provided, however, that no 
case having origin in circumstances which oc- 
curred prior to August 7, 1918 (date of original 
agreement between Canadian Railway War 
Board. and. Labour Organizations upon which 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
was founded), shall be referred to the Board 
except those arising out of disputes properly 
pending at the above mentioned date.* 

10. In hearings before the Board, the railway 
shall be represented by such person or persons 





* The following Supplement to paragraph 9 was agreed 
to by the parties and passed by Resolution of the Board 
at meeting of December 27th, 1927: 

“That any case submitted to this Board should have 
its origin in circumstances occurring within two years 
previous to the date of such submission.” 


as may be designated by the Chief Operating 
Officer, and the employees shall be represented 
by such person or persons as miay be designated 
by the Executive Officer of the organization. 

11. All clerical and office expenses will be 
borne equally by the Railway Association of 
Canada and the organizations above mentioned. 
The railway directly concerned and the organi- 
zations involved in a hearing, respectively, will 
assume any expenses incurred in presenting a 
case. 

12. In each case an effort should be made by 
the disputants to present a joint, concise state- 
ment of facts, but the Board is fully authorized 
to require information in addition to such state- 
ment of facts, and may call upon the Chief 
Operating Officer of the railway or the Execu- 
tive Officer of the organization for additional 
evidence, either oral or written. In event of a 
joint statement not being submitted, each dis- 
putant should furnish the other with a copy of 
his individual statement and each should give 
the other a copy of his supporting statement of 
the contention. 

13. All decisions of the Board shall be ap- 
proved by a majority vote of all members of 
the Board, except that in the event of a mem- 
ber of the Board presenting a case, such mem- 
ber shall not vote upon the decision of the case, 
and in order that the voting strength of each 
side may be equal, a member of the opposite 
side of the Board shall refrain from voting. 

14. After a matter has been considered by 
the Board, in the event a majority vote cannot 
be obtained, any six members of the Board may 
elect to refer the matter upon which no decision 
has been reached to a referee to be unanimously 
agreed upon by the Board, and in case of failure 
to agree, application shall be made to the Minis- 
ter of Labour of the Dominion of Canada for 
appointment of a referee. 

15. The Board shall keep a complete and ac- 
curate record of all matters submitted for its 
consideration, and of all decisions made by the 
Board. 

16, A report of all cases decided, including 
the decisions, will be filed with the Railway 
Association of Canada, with the Chief Operating 
Officer of the Railway affected and with the 
Executive Officer of the organization concerned. 

17. It is further agreed that the Board shall 
have like authority to determine differences 
between any of the railways represented herein 
and any other classes of employees of such rail- 
ways, and between any steam railway in Canada 
not represented herein and the employees there- 
of, provided that the parties to the dispute shall 
make joint ‘submission of the case to the Board 
and shall agree that the decision of the Board 
“ae be accepted by each party as final and 

inding. 


18. This Agreement shall remain in full force 


and effect until amended or terminated in ac- 
cordance with the terms of Clause 19 hereof. 
_19. Should it be desired by the Railway Asso- 
ciation of Canada. representing the railways, 
or a majority of the Executive Officers of the 
organizations, representing the employees, this 
Agreement may be amended or terminated at 
any time during its existence upon service of 
Ean days’ notice by the one party upon the 
other. 
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Signed on behalf of each of the above-named 
parties this 15th day of April, A.D. 1921. 


THE 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION OF CANADA, 
By (Sgd.) Grant HALL, 
Chairman, Operating Committee. 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS, 
(Sgd.) W. S. Srong, 
By Ash Kennedy, A.G.C.E. 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE 
FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, 
(Sgd.) W. S. Carrer, President. 
By Geo. K. Wark, Vice-President. 
THE ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS, 
(Sgd.) L. E. SHEPPARD, President. 
By S.N.B : 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD 
TRAINMEN, 
(Sgd.) W._G. Lex, President. 
By J.M. 


THE 
ORDER OF RAILROAD TELEGRAPHERS, 
(Sgd.) E. J. Manion, President. 
By J. M. Mein, Deputy President. 
THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF MAIN- 
TENANCE OF WAY EMPLOYEES AND 
RAILWAY SHOP LABOURERS, 
(Sed.) E. F. Grape, President. 
By W.D. 


Appendix “ A” 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY. 


EDMONTON, DUNVEGAN & BRITISH CO- 
LUMBIA RAILWAY.* 


ESQUIMALT & NANAIMO RAILWAY. 
GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 
GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC RAILWAY.1 


NEW BRUNSWICK COAL & RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


QUEBEC CENTRAL RAILWAY. 

TEMISKAMING & NORTHERN 
RAILWAY COMMISSION. 

TORONTO, HAMILTON & BUFFALO RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY. 


ONTARIO 


Changes in Personnel 


August 11, 1931—Mr. S. N. Berry, elected 
President of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, appointed Mr. C. S. Montooth, 
Vice-President of that Organization, to 
represent him on the Board; 

January 10, 19833—Mr. A. D. MacTier, Vice- 
President, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Eastern Lines, retired; 

Mr. W. M. Neal, General Manager, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Western Lines, 
succeeded Mr. A. D. MacTier, as repre- 
sentative of the Railway Association of 
Canada; 





*Now Northern Alberta Railways. 
1 Now Canadian National Railways. 


August 8, 1933—Mr. R. H. Cobb, Assistant 
Grand Chief Engineer, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, retired; 

Mr. H. B. Chase, Assistant Grand Chief 
Engineer, succeeded Mr. R. H. Cobb as 
representative of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers; 

August 8, 1933—Mr. J. J. Trainor, Acting Vice- 
President, Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
retired ; 

Mr. W. H. Phillips, Vice-President, suc- 
ceeded Mr. J. J. Trainor as representative 
of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

September 18, 1933—Hon. James Murdock, 
Vice-President, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, retired; 

Mr. W. J. Babe, Vice-President, suc- 
ceeded Hon. James Murdock as repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 


Officers elected during period 


February 10, 1931—Mr. A. E. Crilly, re-elected 
Chairman. 

February 10, 1981—Mr. H. H. Lynch, re-elected 
Vice Chairman. 

March 9, 1932—Mr. H. H. Lynch, elected 
Chairman (succeeding Mr. A. E. Crilly) ; 
re-elected Chairman May 2, 1933. 

March 9, 1932—Mr. H. T. Malcolmson, elected 
Vice Chairman (succeeding Mr. H. H. 
Lynch); re-elected Vice Chairman May 2, 
1933. 


Membership of Board 


At present the Board consists of the follow- 
ing members:— 

Mr. H. H. Lynch, Vice-President, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
Chairman; 

Mr. H. T. Malcolmson, Vice-President and 
General Manager, Toronto, Hamilton «& 
Buffalo Railway Company, Vice Chair- 
man; 

Mr. W. J. Babe, Vice-President, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen ; 

Mr. S. N. Berry, President, Order of Railway 
Conductors, represented by Mr. C. S. 
Montooth, Vice-President ; 

Mr. H. B. Chase, Assistant Grand Chief En- 
gineer, Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers; ~ 

Mr. S. B. Clement, Chief Engineer, Temis- 
‘kaming & Northern Ontario Railway 
Commission; - 

Mr. A. E. Crilly, Chief of Wage Bureau, 
Canadian National Railways; 





Mr. Geo. Hodge, Manager, Department of 
Personnel, Canadian Pacific Railway; 
Mr. W. M. Neal, General Manager, Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Western Lines ; 

Mr. W. H. Phillips, Vice-President, Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers; 

Mr. W. V. Turnbull, Vice-President, Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees; 

Mr. A. E. Warren, Vice-President, Canadian 
National Railways. 


In the month of May 1931, the Board moved 
its headquarters from Rooms 701-702 Bank 
of Nova Scotia Building, 437 St. James 
Street, Montreal, to more convenient quarters 
in Rooms 716-717 University Tower Building 
(University at Ste. Catherine Street), where it 
is now established, 

At the meeting of the Board held at Mont- 
real August 10, 1933, it was Resolved, in view 
of the many ex parte submissions received, 
to communicate with the Chief Executive 
Officers of the Railways and of the Organiza- 
lions, parties to the Memorandum of Agree- 
ment, asking them to impress upon their 
Operating Officers and General Chairmen, 
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respectively, the importance of Joint state- 
ments of facts being formulated by the parties 
in submitting disputes to the Board. 

From October 1, 1930, to September 30, 1933, 
the Board held 11 meetings, sitting 19 days, 
and rendered decisions in 60 cases. A sum- 
mary of these cases is attached hereto, specify- 
ing the nature of each claim, with a synopsis 
of decision. 

There is also appended a financial statement 
for the period covered. 

Previous reports have been issued by the 
Board as follows: 

First Report, issued October 12, 1920: 

Second Report, issued October 1) {19235 
Third Report, issued October 1, 1927 ; 

Fourth Report, issued October 1, 1930; 

a copy of any of which can be had on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, Room 716 University 
Tower Building, Montreal, Que. 


H. H. LYNCH, 


Chairman. 


Hays MALCOLMSON, 
Vice Chairman. 


CASES 
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Toronto, Hamirron AND Burrato Ramwway Company None 
60 
Organizations 
Brotherhood or Locomotive Engineers.................065 369, 370, Sup. to 370, 372, 373, 
ne 378, 379, 381, 382, 3838, 384, i: 
MNS ie Se Sn Se | ~~, See PE PR 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen...... S61, 374, 389, 399, 4117 419. or . 6 
Order of Railway Conductorss: .4...0- a2... 25 vines... Bee 371, 385,400, 401, 402, 403, 405, 
406, 407, 416, 417, re a ey 12 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen..................-000: 369, 371, 377, 385, 386, 387, 388, 
390, 391, 392, 393, 394, 395, 396, 
400, 401, 402, 403, 404, 405, 406, 
407, 408, 410, 412, 414, 415, 416, 
Bed Ad 419 26 ED oS ee lc ke site 31 
Order of Railroad, Telegraphers. §; «. .sic' sieleds otis + 0. . sales 362, 363, 364, 365, 366, 367, 375 
EGR SOO MON OOSc ee wae tna an ees if 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees........... OES RR Us tags IR 1 


(of which 14 cases were submitted jointly by two 
organizations.) 


ABBREVIATIONS 
RaILtWAys 
a 
CeNeROGAUR OS. feces Canadian National Railways, Atlantic Region. 
GNcRsi(GaB died oie Central Region. 
GaN. Rac Bish: ko. woke x 4s pe s Western Region. 
CP RavWelsd Jo aciiuctss Canadian Pacific Railway, Western Lines. 
C.PRalBiaad. .. . deutie Eastern Lines. 
Tod NOs Comenccsinx Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway Commission. 
NvAai River ce ses coin Northern Alberta Railways. 
MM ee ee os ee Dee een en 
ORGANIZATIONS 
NRT RRM a ee, i ee Be ee 
BL. By... 2 beatae Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
B.L.F. and Hae. 2. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 
$3382... .’. «eee Oot Order of Railway Conductors. 
Wek Ls». 2 cee ore Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
OsR: Tin. hae. Se ae Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 
Biol M..of WAG... .. iets Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees. 


ixedie ES oe see ee ee Sn a aes esas 





CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Fifth Report of Proceedings—Summary of Cases submitted to the Board 


from October Ist, 1930, to September 30th, 1933 


S8SSsssaS9090909M909090.. ss S 


Date 
Case Decision 
Nos. Rendered 


1930 
361 |Oct. 14, 
3862 |Dec. 10, 
363 |Dec. 10, 
364 |Dec. 10, 
365 |Dee. 10, 
366 |Dee. 10, 
367 |Dec. 10, 
368 |Dec. 10, 
1931 
369 |Feb. 10, 
370 |Feb. 10, 
Sup. llAug. 12, 
to 370 
371 |Feb. 10, 
o72 |Mar. 10, 
373 |Mar. 10, 
874 |Apr. 14, 
375 |Apr. 14, 
576 |Apr. 14, 











Parties QUESTION Synopsis of 
to Dispute Decision 
1930|C.N.R. (C.R.) and Claim of Engineer and Fireman|Contention of Employees sus- 
B.L.F. & E. or a minimum day in each] taine 















direction, Sarnia to London 
and returning deadhead. 
Dismissal of Agent at Berwyn,|Contention of Railway sustained 
Alta. with recommendation for res- 
toration to service. 
Appointment of local freight}/Contention of Railway sustained, 
agents and local freight staff] its action did not constitute a 
at North Battleford and Prince] violation of schedule, but re- 
Albert, Sask. commend negotiations to de- 


termine future status. 
1930 cS ek .R.) and|Manning of Frobisher Tower....|Claim of Employees denied. 
1930 CN Re (W.R.) and| Manning of Strathcona Tower... 
1930 ON.R, WR.) and|Manning of Midale Tower....... 


1930/C.N.R. (W.R.) and!Claim of Agent at Bonnyvale, 
O.R.T. Alta. for refund. 











19380)N.A. Rlys. and 
O:RT: 


1930/C.P.R. (W.L.) and 
0), Bok 


Claim of Employees denied. 
Claim of Employees denied. 


The Board is unable to decide 
between respective conten- 
tions, and claim is removed 
from docket. 

1930IC.N.R. (C.R.) and/Claim of Yard Helper at Toronto|Claim of Employees denied. 

BD Res that he should displace Re- 
lieving or Asst. Yardmaster, 


1931/C.P.R. (W.L.) and|/Payment to unassigned Engineer|/Claim of Employees denied. 

B.L.E. being taken off his train at 
Austin and held to double-head 
a freight train in opposite direc- 
é tion from Austin to Sydney. 
1931/C.P.R. (W.L.) and/Claim of Engineer for 30 minutes, 

Baal OAL hostling time at Lac du Bonnet 
June 12, 1929. 


Engineer entitled to an allowance 
of 30 minutes when required to 
hostle engine, in addition to 30 
minutes preparatory time al- 
lowance. 

Claim of employees not sus- 


1931/C.P.R. (W.L.) and|Interpretation of Board’s deci- 
B.L.E. i tained. 


sion in claim of engineer for 

hostling time at Lac du Bonnet. 

C.N.R. (C.R.) and|The use of an assisting engine on|The double heading of way 
O.R.C.andB.R.T| the Gorham-Island Pond Way| freight trains from North 

Freight between North Strat-| Stratford to Island Pond as a 

ford and Island Pond. practice is in conflict with pro- 

" vision of agreement as stated. 

1931/C.N.R. (A.R.) and|/Payment for fifteen run-around|Contention of employees not sus- 

B.L.E. claims of Engineer April 13,] tained. Recommended that 

1930. representatives of parties confer 

further with a view to remov- 

ing cause for friction re ar- 
rangements for calling. 

C.N.R. (A.R.) and|Payment for five run-around|Contention of employees sus- 
B.L.E. claims for engineer Oct. 20,| tained under circumstances in 

1930. this case. 

C.N.R. (A.R.) and/Method of re-assigning engine-|Contention of employees not sus- 
B men to freight service on trains} tained. No violation of sche- 
B 475 and 476 Halifax and Monc-| dule. 

ton and 473 and 474 between 

Truro and Moncton. 

1931|C.N.R. (C.R.) and|/Appointment of Agent at Brock-|Claim of employees not sus- 

O.R. Ty ville, Ont. tained. 
1931|C.N.R. (A.R.) and/Transfer of Train Despatcher|Claim of employees not sus- 
Orr? from New Carlisle, Que. to] tained under the special cir- 
Campbellton, N.B. cumstances in this case. 
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Date 
Case Decision Parties. QUESTION Synopsis of 
Nos.| Rendered to Dispute Decision 


en fn 


377 |Aug. 12, 19381/C.N.R. a R.) and|Claim of Conductor and crew for|Claim of employees denied. 
Bene two days’ pay for extra service} Work performed within switch- 
performed June 7th and 10th,| ing limits. 


1930. 
378 |Aug. 12, 1931|C.N.R. (C.R.) and|Claim of engineer for service per-|Claim of employees sustained. 
B.L.E. formed Oct. 6, 1980. 
379 |Aug. 12, 1931/C.N.R. (W.R.) and|Dispute re discipline assessed| Recommends cancellation of de- 
' B.L.E. Engineer. merit marks under the parti- 
cular circumstances 
380 |Oct. 12, 1932IC.N.R. (A.R.) and|Dispute re seniority rights of|Decision in case seferred to 


(Heard He ORT telegraph operators on Chan-! enable parties te negotiate 
(Aug. 11, 1931) dler-Cascapedia subdivision of} further. Later satisfactory 
Campbellton division. settlement reached and with- 


drawal requested. Approved. 
381 |June 15, 1932/C.P.R. (W.L.) and|Claim for hostling time at Mid-|Referred back to parties for fur- 


ear )) (BBE: way. ther negotiations. Satisfactory 
(Aug. 11, 1931) settlement reached later and 
, withdrawal requested. Ap- 
proved. 
382 |Aug. 12, 1931/C.P.R. (W.L.) and Cres for hostling time at Neu-/Claim of employees not sus- 
L.E. or tained. 
383 |Aug. 12, 1931/C.P.R. (W.L.) and|Claim for hostling time at/Duplicate payment must not be 
B.L.E. acklin. made. 
384 |Aug. 12, 1931/C.P.R. (W.L.) and/Claim for hostling time at|Duplicate payment must not be 
B.L.E. Nipawin. made. 
1932 
385 |Mar. 9, 1932\C.N.R. (C.R.) and|Claim of Conductor and crew for|Claim of employees sustained. 
O.RiGiand 100 miles under Art. 42 for 
Bune. time at Pembroke, Ont. Jan. 
5, 1931. 
386 |Mar. 9, 19382IC.N.R. (C.R.) and Cinim of Yardman at Sarnia for|Claim of employees denied. 
BURKE $94.48 account of not being per-| Yardman in question did not 


mitted to exercise seniority to} bid on any position as helper. 
position of helper in St. Clair 


tunnel. 
387 |Mar. 9, 1932|C.N.R. ri R.) and Satiorte of certain express-\Claim of employees denied. 
B.R.T baggagemen. Seniority dates of the two em- 
ployees in question in accord- 
ance with proper status. 
388 |Mar. 9, 


1932|C.N.R. (C.R.) and|Claim of Passenger Brakeman|Claim of employees sustained. 
fe cae) We that he was short paid account 
earnings of Relief Man for 
deadheading used to make up 
monthly guarantee. 
389 |Mar. 9, 19382/T. & N mee R. Com.|Manner of assigning certain en-\Case removed from docket of 
FF. & E. ginemen in yard service at| Board in hope that following 
North Bay Junction. discussion of the matter before 
the Board it may be possible 
to have it disposed of by local 
arrangement. 
390 |JJune 15, 1932/C. ae R. We L.) andjClaim of Trainman for acting as|Claim of employees denied. 
Butt. pilot on engine running light 
from Tadanac to Nelson. 
391 |June 15, 1932/C.P.R. (W.L.) and|Claim for deadheading from|Claim of employees denied. 
B.R.T. Brandon to Neudorf. 
392 \June 15, 1982/C.P.R. (W.L.) and/Claim for deadheading from|Exceptional conditions involved. 
BRT. Maple Creek to Medicine Hat.) Claim of employees sustained. 
393 |June 15, 1932/C.P.R. (W.L.) and|Dispute re pay for guarantee on|Claim of employees sustained. 
an assigned way freight. 
394 jJune 15, 1932/C. N.R. (Cc, R.) and|Dismissal of conductor for failure|Claim of employees not sustained 
BIRT: 2 tales protect Railways’ 


395 |June 15, 1982/C. aoe Rd a R.) and Dieute = method of payment|Claim of employees denied. 
BeRvs to train crew on Nos. 39 and 
40 between Cape Tormentine 
and Moncton. 


10 
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Fifth Report of Proceedings—Summary of Cases submitted to the Board 
from October Ist, 1930, to September 30th, 1933—Continued 








Date 
Case Decision Parties QUESTION Synopsis of 
Nos.| Rendered to Dispute Decision 
396 


June 15, 1932)C.N.R. (C.R.) and|Seniority of Baggagemen on 14th|Claim of Employees denied. 
Beka ks Seniority District. (Case heard originally Mar. 
8th, 1932 and referred back to 
parties for further negotiations, 
who were unable to reach a 
satisfactory settlement and 
case was returned to Board 
for final decision). 
Claim of Relieving Operator for}Claim of Employees sustained. 
pitasks expenses. 
Aug. 10, 1933}N.A. Railways and]/Request for reinstatement of/Lineman reinstated to former 


397 
398 


Oct. 12, 19382)}N.A. Rlys. and 
Orel: 


(Heard Oct.} O.R.T. Lineman. status not later than Sept. 1, 
11, 1932 and 1933 and as delay and final 
Aug. 9 and settlement of case was not 
10, 1933.) caused by Rly., employee 


shall be paid half salary from 
Sept. 8, 1931 to date of rein- 
statement. 


399 }Aug. 10, 1933|N. A. Railways and| Removal of demerit marks from Discipline removed from engi- 
(Considered B.L.F. and E. engineer’s record. neer’s record. Claim of Em- 
Oct. 12, 1932 ployees sustained. 
and Aug. 10, 
1933.) 
400 |Oct. 12, 1932/C.N.R. (W.R.) and/Claim of passenger conductor|Contention of Employees denied. 
O.R.C. & B.R.T.| and trainmen for payment 
under terminal time rules for 
time delayed within limits of 
Saskatoon terminal. 
401 |Oct. 12, 1932)C.N.R. (W.R. and)|Method of payment of certain|Right of Co. to make assign- 
R.O.C. & B.R.T.| train crews employed on Al-/ ments must be conceded. 
berta Coal Branch. method of payment outlined. 
402 |Oct. 12, 1932\C.N.R. (W.R.) and/Claim of passenger crews for|Service rendered in case in ques- 
O.R.C. & B.R.T.| terminal time payment for] tion does not constitute switch- 
time consumed within the de-| ing. Contention of employees 
fined limits of an intermediate] denied. 
terminal when switching is 
performed. 
403 |Oct. 12, 1932|C.N.R. (W.R.) and/Claim of conductor and crew for|Contention of employees sus- 
O.R.C. & B.R.T.| run-around. tained. 
404 |Oct. 12, 19382\C.N.R. (W.R.. and/Right of Railway to require|Similar circumstances practiced, 
ByRady head-end brakeman to report] generally, on many Railways. 
for duty at a time in advance] Contention of employees de- 
of time at which balance of] nied. 
crew are required to report. 
1933 
405 |Jan. 11, 1933/1. & N.O.R. Com.|Method of paying train crews in|Claim of Employees sustained. 
and O.R.C. and} work train service. 
Bett. 04 
406 Jan. 11, 1933/T. & N.O.R. Com.|Manner of compensating conduc-|Claim of employees sustained 
and O.R.C. and} tor in work train service used] under the special circumstances 
Bi Ril to pilot light engine to terminal] involved in this case. 
for washout. 
407 jJan. 11, 1933/T. & N.O.R. Com.|Protest of conductors and train-|Claim of employees denied: 1— 
and ©.R.C. and} men re manner of placing crews| No violation of schedule; 2— 
os bug li in passenger service on trains} Not improper assign passenger 


17, 18, 46 and 47, Time table 
71, effective June 12, 1932; and 
claim of employees for time 
held at away-from-home ter- 
minal in excess of 16 hrs. 


crews to run out of different 
stations in same terminal; 3— 
Displaced crew not entitled to 
compensation as elaimed; 4— 

ssigned passenger crews not 
entitled to compensation under 
Rules 27 and 47 for time held 
at away-from-home terminal; 
suggest parties endeavor ar- 
range for periods ef longer 
duration than usual. 
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Date ; 
Case Decision Parties QUESTION Synopsis of 
Nos. Rendered to Dispute Decision 































408 \Jan. 11, 1933|C.N.R. (A.R.) and|Assignment of baggagemen on Claim of employees sustained to 
BeRwT. trains 41 and 42 (mixed) bet-| extent outlined in General 

ween Sackville, N.B. and! Statement of Decision. 

Borden, P.E.I. and method of 

payment. 

409 [May 2, 1933/C.N.R. (C.R.) andjClaim of painters for time lost as|Settlement made on basis of 
B. of M. of W.E. a result of displacement by| fifty per cent of amount 

Steel Workers. claimed. 

1933IC.N.R. (C.R.) and|Claim of two yard foremen for|Claim of Employees denied. 

Boe te time lost during May 19382, 

subsequent to Woodstock Yard 

being abolished. 

411 |May 2, 1933|C.N.R. (W.R.) and|Claim of Hostler for eight days’ 
B.L.F. & E. 


410 [May 2 


~~ 


Claim of Employees sustained. 


412"May~ 2, 1933 ay ae (A.R.) and|Dispute re method of assigning|Claim of Employees not sus- 


413 |Aug. 10, 1933|C.N.R. (C.R.) and|Claim of Engineers and Firemen|Claim of Employees sustained. 
B.L.E. & B.L.F.| for minimum day for move- 
& E. ment made Huntsville to 


Seotia and return for purpose 
of turning locomotive on wye. 
414 |Aug. 10, 1933}C.N.R. (C.R.) and|Claim for deadhead mileage for| Railways permitted employees 
BiB train crews train No. 1, Dec.| to change off to suit their own 
24th and 26th, 1932. convenience but did not assume 
additional obligations thereby. 
Claim of Employees denied. 
1933|C.N.R. (C.R.) and|Manning of trains 601 and 602|Management within its rights 
BR between Richmond and Sher-| under schedule provisions in 
assigning crews to operate on 
the two promotion districts. 
Claim of employees denied. 


415 |Aug. 10 


brooke, St. Lawrence sub- 
division, with passenger train- 
men from Danville subdivision 
who have no seniority rights 
in that territory; Claim of 
brakeman for being used off 
own territory. 
416 \Heard Aug. 8,|C.N.R. (C.R.) and|Claim of conductor and brake- 
1933. O.R.C. & B.R.T.| men for 100 miles on each date 
Sept. 24th and 30th, 1932, 
when trains 447 and 448 were 
cancelled between Belleville 
and Ottawa. 
417 |Aug. 10, 19331C.N.R. (C.R.)_and/ Discipline assessed Conductor in]Conductor did all that he could 
O.R.C. & B.BR.T.| connection with Extra East} do under existing conditions to 
3204 sideswiping Extra West] ascertain that inferior train 
3344 at Kukatush, Ont. July} was in clear. Modification of 
31, 1932. discipline suggested. 
418 |Aug. 10, 1933IC.N.R. (C.R.) and|Method of payment of conductor|Two classes of road service. 
O.R.C. & B.R.T.| and men for trip Capreol-| Article 16 should apply. Claim 
North-Bay, Sudbury-Capreol,| of Employees sustained. 
handling passenger specia 
North Bay to Sudbury. 
419 |Aug. 10, 1933}C.N.R. (C.R.) and/Claim of passenger conductors|T wo classes of service involved. 
Behe. and trainmen for compensation} Service should be paid for 
at freight rates account being under provisions of Article 16 
required handle freight cars| of Schedule. 
on certain dates during 1931 
and 1932. 


Referred back to parties for 
more complete information. 
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FIFTH REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


Receipts and Expenses from October 1st, 1930, to September 30th, 1933 
wits a od | a ee eee ne Re eee 





RECEIPTS EXPENSES 
Balance in Bank Sept. 30, 1930....... $ 3,886 29 Kurniture Board) Reom,:.., oe oekens $ 72 00: 
October, November, December, 1930 eurniture, Office. au. -. a0 ee 20 00 
no receipts—assessments cancelled. . Office SUD PliSS Ac aepreetertnel tet me toneeane 292 56 
January, February, March, 1931, no UO 20.0 ek eee eee 1,056 26 
receipts—assessments cancelled. Stationery Ne. (AMM eo OE, ve RA EER he ee 246 42 
April ist to Dec. 31st, 1931............ 5,635 87 Stamps (Postal and Revenue)......... 120 00 
Jan. ist toi Deewslst 09820 i. dea. 6,389 40 meotal and Taxes)> 0h, mrs. Vee 5,843 12 
Jan. Ist to, Sept. 30th, 1933... ..) i & 4,083 74 Telegraph and Telephone............. 349 17 
BAAN | 6 .5'5.s - |.’ AUR RED cee None 42 03 
Distribution of 4th Report............ 20 00 
Eznting of 4thMRepartie ae) ow 85 03 
Moneral Token: 2. We Cea 20 50: 
PNsarAN Ces ag 4M, A a 23.70 
Removal Expenses) ) (7 ee Bye 99 47 
Wages, Bonus, Gratuities............. 9,112 50 
$ 17,402 76 
Balance in Bank Sept. 30th, 1933...... 2,592 54 
$ 19,995 30 $ 19,995 30 
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